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The Age of Reinterpretation 


| C. Vann Woopwarp* 
E 
NNUMERABLE influences have inspired the reinterpretation of history. 
The nost common of late would appear to have been those originating 
within the intellectual community, or within the historical guild itself, 
rather thai with the impact of historical events. Influences of the predomi- 
nant sort include new theories, new methods, and new sources. Of special 
importance; in recent years has been the example of other disciplines and 
scicnces, old ones such as philosophy and biology with new theories, or new 
ones such as psychology and sociology with new approaches to old problems. 
With no intended disparagement for prevailing and recent types of 
revision, the present essay concerns itself almost exclusively with reinter- 
pretations that are inspired by historical events and have little to do with 
new theories, new methods, or new disciplines. The suggested opportunities 


for reinterpretation are, in fact, related to historical events so recent that 

* Mr. Woodward, professor at Johns Hopkins University, is interested primarily in southern 
and post-Civil War history and is the author of Origins of the New South (Baton Rouge I951). 
He read this paper at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in December 
1959. 
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nearly all of them have occurred since the summer of 1945. As responsible 
human beings we-are rightly concerned first of all with the impact of these 
events upon the present and immediate future. But as historians we are, 
or we.should be, concerned with their effect upon our view of the past as 
well. These events have come with a concentration and violence for which 
the term "revolution" is usually reserved. It is a revolution, or perhaps a 
set of revolutions, for which we have not yet found a name. My thesis is 
that these developments will and should raise new questions about the past 
and affect our reading of large areas of history, and my belief is that future 
revisions may be extensive enough to justify calling the coming era of 
historiography an age of reinterpretation. The first illustration happens to 
come mainly from American history, but this should not obscure the 
broader scope of the revolution, which has no national limitations. 


Throughout most of its history the United States has enjoyed a remark- 
able degree of military security, physical security from hostile attack and 
invasion. ‘This security was not only remarkably effective, but it was rela- 
tively free. Free security was based on nature's gift of three vast bodies of 
water interposed between this country and any other power that might 
constitute a serious menace to its safety. There was not only the Atlantic to 
the east and the Pacific to the west, but a third body of water, considered so 
impenetrable as to make us virtually unaware of its importance, the Arcyäc 
Ocean and its great ice cap to the north. The security thus provided wag free 
in the sense that it was enjoyed as a bounty of nature in place of the: elab- 
orate and costly chains of fortifications and even more expensive armies and 
navies that took a heavy toll of the treasuries of less fortunate co tries and 
placed severe tax burdens upon the backs of their people. The costly navy 
that policed and defended the Atlantic was manned and paid for’by British 
subjects for more than a century, while Americans enjoyed the added ' 
security afforded without added cost to themselves. In 1861 the United j; 
States was maintaining the second largest merchant marine in the world: 
without benefit of a battle fleet. At that time there were only 7,600 men in 
the United States Navy as compared with more than ten times that number 
in the British Navy.! 

1During Andrew Jackson’s administration Alexis de Tocqueville described the situation in 
the following terms: “The President of the United States is the commander-in-chief of the 
army, but of an army composed of only six thousand men; he commands the fleet, but the fleet 
reckons but few sails; he conducts the foreign relations of the Union, but the United States 
are a nation without neighbors. Separated from the rest of the world by the ocean, and too 
weak as yet to aim at the dominion of the seas, they have no enemies, and their interests rarely 


come into contact with those of any other nation of the globe." Democracy in America, 
tr. Henry Reeve (2 vols, New York, 1904), I, 120, .. 


; 
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Between the second war with England and the Second World War, the 
United States was blessed with a security so complete and so free that it was 
able virtually to do without an army and for the greater part of the period 
without a navy as well. Between the world war that ended in 1763 and the 
world wars of the twentieth century the only major military burdens placed 
upon the people were occasioned not by foreign threats but by domestic 
quarrels, the first to establish independence for the American colonies and 
the second to thwart independence for the southern states. After each of 
these civil wars, as after all the intervening wars, Americans immediately 
dismantled their military establishment. They followed the same procedure 
after every succeeding war, down to World War II, and even after that 
they carried demobilization to dangerous extremes before reversing the 
policy. | 

The end of the era of free security has overtaken Americans so suddenly 
and swiftly that they haye not brought themselves to face its practical im- 
plications, much less its bearing upon their history. Conventional aircraft 
and jet propulsion had shrunk the time dimensions of the Atlantic and 
Pacific from weeks to hours by the mid-fifties. But before military adjust- 
ment could be properly made to that revolution, the development of ballistic 
missiles shrank the two oceans further from hours to minutes. In the same 
period the hitherto impenetrable Arctic Ocean has not only been navigated 
by atomic-powered submarines under the ice cap, but has been shrunk in 
time width to dimensions of minutes and seconds by which we now measure 
the other oceans. The age of security and the age of free security ended . 
almost simultaneously. 

The proposition was advanced before a meeting of the American His- 
torical Association in 1893 that “the first period of American history,” a 
period of four centuries, was brought to an end by the disappearance of free 
land. Perhaps it is not premature to suggest that another epoch of American 
history was closed even more suddenly sixty years later by the disappearance 
of free security. It may be objected that security was never completely free and 


-` that the period when it came nearest to being so did not last very long. But 


one can reasonably ask as much latitude to speak in comparative and relative 
terms about free security as the theorists of free land enjoyed in their gen- 
eralizations. Land was of course never completely free either, and the period 
when it came nearest to being so only dated from the Homestead Act of 
1862, less than three decades before the end of the frontier era. In a com- 
parative sense land may nevertheless be said to have been relatively free for 
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a much longer period. In similar terms security may also be said to have 
been free until quite recently. 

Military expenditures of the federal government have, of course, in- 
creased greatly and almost continuously since the last decade of the eight- 
eenth century. Until very recently, however, they have not increased so 
‘rapidly as the government's nonmilitary expenditures. During the first 
century of the Republic’s history, save in war years, annual military expend- 
itures rarely came to as much as 1 per cent of the gross national product, 
returned to that level a few years after the First World War, and remained 
there until the Great Depression cut production back drastically. In the 
decade preceding Pearl Harbor, the percentage of federal expenditures 
devoted to military purposes fell lower than ever before in our history? 

Another measure of free security is the small demand that military 
service has made upon national manpower. Before World War I, apart from 
actual war periods and their immediate aftermath, it was an extremely rare 
year in which as many as 1 per cent of the total male population between 
the ages of twenty and thirty-nine saw military service. Between Recon- ` 
struction and the Spanish-American War there was no year in which as. . 
many as one-half of x per cent served in the armed forces? The handful of 
men who made up the regular army during the nineteenth century were _ 
not employed in patrolling frontiers against foreign invasion, but chiefly 
in coping with a domestic police problem posed by the Indians. Upon the 
outbreak of the Civil War the United States Army numbered a few more 
than sixteen thousand men, and 183 of its 198 companies were spread among 
seventy-nine posts on the Indian frontier. The remaining fifteen companies 
were available for "defense" of the Canadian and Atlantic frontiers, and 
the incipient Confederate frontier.* ‘The southern constabulary that patrolled 
the slaves was organized on military lines, but like the regular u. it was 
concerned with a domestic police problem. 

The contrast between free security and security costs of the present era 
scarcely requires emphasis. Military expenditures in 1957 and the years since 

3 M. Slade Kendrick, A Century and a Half of Federal Expenditures, Occasional Paper 48, 
National Bureau of Economic Research (New York, 1955), 10-12, 28, 38, 40-42. For com- 
parisons between military appropriations of the United States and other powers, 1820-1937, see 
Quincy Wright, 4 Study of War (a vols, Chicago, 1942), I, 666-72, Appendix XXI, esp. 
Tables 58, 59, and 6o. The significant index of comparison is the proportion between military 
appropriations and national income. That proportion rose in the United States from o.8 in 
1914 to I.5 in 1937, while in the same years it stood in Great Britain at 3.4 and 5.7; iñ France 
at 4.8 and 9.1; in Japan at 4.8 and 28.2; in Germany at 4.6 and 23.5; and in Russia at 6.3 
and 26.4. This was the only period for which figures are given for all these powers. 

8 Kendrick, 4 Century and a Half of Federal en, 89-90. Before 1865 only white 


males of military age are included in these figur 
* Theodore Ropp, War in the Modern World | (Durham, N. C, 1959), 157. 
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have amounted to 10 per cent of the gross national product. By way of com- 
parison, military expenditures in the 1880's were never over four-tenths of 
I per cent. In spite of the vast increase of the gross national product during 
the last century, military costs have increased far faster and now represent 
ten to twenty times the percentage of the gross national product they 
represented in the peace years of the previous century Not counting pay- 
ments to veterans, they now account for nearly 70 per cent of the federal 
budget. 'The more advanced and improved military machinery paradoxically 
requires more instead of less manpower, both military and civilian. The 
Department of Defense and its branches employ more civilian workers 
now than did the entire federal government before the Great Depression. 
Indications are that we are only at the beginning instead of the culmination 
of expansion in costs and manpower for military purposes and that future 
expenditures will be larger still. 

If historians waited until the disappearance of free land to recognize 
fully the influence of the frontier-and-free-land experience on American 
history, perhaps the even more sudden and dramatic disappearance of free 
security will encourage them to recognize the effect of another distin- 
guishing influence upon our national history. I am not prepared to make 
.any claims about the comparative importance of the two themes, nor do I 
wish to make or inspire any exaggerations of the influence of free security. 
But if the influence of free land may be considered significant in the shaping 
-of American character and national history, it is possible that the effect 
of free security might profitably be studied for contributions to the same 
ends. 

. Certain traits that Americans generally regard as desirable, such as 


i. democracy, individualism, self-reliance, inventiveness, have been attributed 


in some measure to the frontier-and-free-land experience. It might be that 
the sunnier side of the national disposition—the sanguine temperament, the 
faith in the future? what H. G. Wells once called our "optimistic fatalism" 
—is also related to a long era of habituation to military security that was 
effective, reliable, and virtually free. Optimism presupposes a future that is 
unusually benign and reliably congenial to man’s enterprises. Anxieties about 
security have kept the growth of optimism within bounds among other 
peoples, but the relative absence of such anxieties in the past has helped, 
along with other factors, to make optimism a national philosophy’ in 

5 Simon Kuznets in Committee for Economic Development, Problems of United States Eco- 
nomic Development (a vols., New York, 1958), I, 29. 


6 Boyd C. Shafer, “The American Heritage of Hope," Mississippi Valley Historical. Review, 
XXXVI (Dec. 1950), 422-50. 
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America. The freedom of American youth from the long period of training 
in military discipline that left its mark upon the youth of nations where ‘it 
was a routine requirement could hardly have failed to make some contribu- 
tion to the distinctiveness of national character. 

Free security is related at various points to the development of the Ameri- 
can economy. So long as an economy of scarcity prevailed in the land the 
gross national product was not far above the level of subsistence. While the 
margin was narrow, the demands of an expensive military establishment 
could have consumed so large a proportion of the surplus above subsistence 
as to retard seriously the formation of capital. Relative immunity from this 
drain, on the other hand, enlarged opportunities for the formation of capital 
and the increase of productivity. Free security was certainly related to light 
taxes and a permissive government, and they in turn had much to do with 
the development of the famous American living standard. 

Not all the historic influences of free security have been so benign. 
Tocqueville's classic study of the national character attributes to democracy 
some familiar patterns of military conduct that might be profitably reexam- 
ined in the light of the free security thesis. Tocqueville finds, for example, 
that "the private soldiers remain most like civilians” in a democracy, that 
they chafe under discipline with "a restless and turbulent spirit," and that 
they are "ever ready to go back to their homes" when the fighting is over. 
With regard to the officer corps he observes that "among a democratic 
people the choicer minds of the nation are gradually drawn away from the 
military profession, to seek by other paths distinction, power, and especially 
wealth." He adds that "among democratic nations in time of peace the 
military profession is held in little honor and indifferently followed. This 
want of public favor is a heavy discouragement to the army."* Tocqueville 
may be correct in suggesting democracy as one explanation for these atti- 
tudes and patterns of behavior, but no explanation of American attitudes is 
complete that neglects a national disposition to look upon security as a 
natural right. What a people half consciously comes to regard as a free gift 
of nature they are with difficulty persuaded to purchase at high cost in 
treasure, inconvenience, and harsh discipline. T'o reward with high honors, 
prestige, and secure status the professional military men who insist upon 
these sacrifices in time of peace comes hard to such people. 

The heritage of free and easy security can also be detected behind the 
disposition to put living standard, private indulgence, and wasteful luxury 
ahead of vital security requirements. The same heritage can almost cer- 


Y Tocqueville, Democracy in America, ll, 761-68. 
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tainly be discerned at work in the tendency to plunge into wars first and 
prepare for them later. The historic background of security might help to 
explain, even if it cannot excuse, the irresponsibility of political leaders who 
make foreign commitments, coin bellicose slogans, and indulge in wild 
threats and promises without first providing the military means to back 
them up. 

There are other aspects of Ámerican history besides demagogic diplo- 
macy and military shortcomings that are not to be fully understood without 
reference to the history of free security. Among these surely is the American 
Civil War. 'The United States is the only major country since Cromwellian 
England that could afford the doubtful luxury of a full-scale civil war of 
four years without incurring the evils of foreign intervention and occupa- 
tion. Had such evils been as much a foregone conclusion as they have been 
among other nations, it is doubtful that Americans would have proved as 
willing as they were to fall upon each other's throats. 

It is doubtful, also, that Americans could have developed and indulged 
with the freedom they have their peculiar national attitudes toward power, 
had it not been for their special immunity from the more urgent and dire 
demands for the employment of power to assure national security and sur- 
vival. Having this relative immunity, they were able to devise and experi- 
‘ ment with elaborate devices to diffuse and atomize power. They divided it 

among the states and later among business corporations. They used such 
devices as checks and balances, separation of powers, and division of powers 
to deadlock power and to thwart positive action for long periods. The experi- 
ence probably encouraged the tendency to regard power as bad in itself and 
any means of restraining or denying it as a positive good. 
The national myth that America is an innocent nation in a wicked world 
is associated to some degree in its origins and perpetuation with the experi- 
—ence of free security. That which other nations had of necessity to seek by 
the sword and defend by incurring the guilt of using it was obtained by 
the Ámericans both freely and innocently, at least in their own eyes. 'They 
disavowed the engines and instruments of the power they did not need and 
proclaimed their innocence for not using them, while at the same time they 
passed judgment upon other nations for incurring the guilt inevitably asso- 
ciated with power. “We lived for a century," writes Reinhold Niebuhr, 
“not only in the illusion but in the reality of innocency in our foreign rela- 
tions. We lacked the power in the first instance to become involved in the 
guilt of its use.” But we sought to maintain the innocence of our national 
youth after acquiring power that was incompatible with it. We first con- 
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cealed from ourselves the reality of power in our economic and technological 
might, but after it became undeniable, and after military strength was added 
to it, as Niebuhr says, “we sought for a time to preserve innocency by dis- 
avowing the responsibilities of power.”® The urge to return to a free security 
age of innocence and the flight from responsibility and from the guilt of 
wielding power may be traced in elaborate efforts to maintain neutrality, 
in desperate struggles for isolationism and “America First,” as well as in 
- the idealistic plans of religious and secular pacifists. 

So long as free land was fertile and arable, and so long as security was 
not only free but strong and effective, it is no wonder that the world seemed 
to be America’s particular oyster. Now that both free land and free security 
have disappeared, it is not surprising that the American outlook has altered 
and the prospect has darkened. The contrast with the past was even sharper 
in the case of free security than in the instance of free land, for the transition 
was almost immediate from a security that was both free and effective to 
an attempt at security that was frightfully costly and seemed terrifyingly 
ineffective. The spell of the long past of free security might help to account 
for the faltering and bewildered way in which America faced its new perils 
and its new responsibilities. 


This discussion leads naturally to a second and more extensive field of > 
opportunity for reinterpretation, that of military history. In this field there 
are no: national limitations and few limits of time and period. Military sub- 
jects have traditionally occupied a large share of the historian's attention, 
a disproportionate share in the opinion of some critics. Yet the military 
historian is now faced with the challenge of relating the whole history of 
his subject to the vast revolution in military weapons and strategic theory 
that has occurred in the past fifteen years. Primarily this revolution involves 
two phases: first, explosives, and second, the means of delivering them upon 
a target. Both phases were inaugurated toward the end of the Second World 
War. 

The revolution in explosives began when the primitive A-bomb was 
exploded by American forces over Hiroshima on August 6, 1945. This was 
the first and, so far, the last such weapon but one ever fired in anger. That 
event alone marked the lurid dawn of a new age. But the entirely unprece- 
dented pace of change in the weapons revolution has swept us far beyond 

8 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Irony of American History (New York, 1952), 35. 

9 Two rival dates for the opening of the nuclear age arc December 2, 1942, when Enrico 


Fermi established a'chain reaction in the Chicago laboratory, and July 16, 1945, when the test 
bomb was exploded in New Mexico. 
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that primitive dawn and broken the continuity of military tradition and 
history. Since 1945 we have passed from bombs reckoned in kilotons of 
TNT to those computed in megatons, the first of which was the hydrogen 
bomb exploded at Bikini on March 1, 1954, less than a decade after the 
A-bomb innovation. The twenty kiloton atomic bomb dropped over Naga- 
saki in 1945 had a thousand times the explosive power of the largest block- 
buster used in World War II, but the twenty megaton thermonuclear bomb 
represents a thousand-fold increase over the Nagasaki bomb. One bomb half 
-the twenty megaton size is estimated by Henry A. Kissinger to represent 
“five times the explosive power of all the bombs dropped on Germany 
during the five years of war and one hundred times those dropped on 
Japan."? And according to Oskar Morgenstern, "One single bomb can 
harbor a force greater than all the explosives used by all belligerents in 
World War II or even greater than all the energy ever used in any form in 
all previous wars of mankind put together."!! But this would still not 
appear to be the ultimate weapon, for it is now said that a country capable 
of manufacturing the megaton bonib is conceivably capable, should such 
madness possess it, of producing a "begaton" bomb. Reckoned in billions 
instead of millions of tons of TNT, it would presumably represent a thou- 
sand-fold increase, if such a thing is conceivable, over the megaton weapon. 

The revolution in the means of delivering explosives upon targets, like 
the revolution in explosives, also began during the Second World War. 
Before the end of that war, the jet-propelled aircraft, the snorkel submarine, 
the supersonic rocket, and new devices for guiding ships, aircraft, or missiles 
were all in use. But also as in the case of the revolution in explosives, the 
revolution in agents of delivery accelerated at an unprecedented pace during 
the fifteen years following the war. The new jet aircraft became obsolescent 
in succeeding models before they were in production, sometimes before they 
came off the drafting boards. The snorkel submarine acquired atomic power 
and a range of more than fifty thousand miles without refueling. The ex- 
pansion of rockets in size, range, and speed was even more revolutionary. 
The German V-2 in use against London during the last year of the war had 
a range of only about two hundred miles and a speed of only ábout five 
times that of sound. The intermediary range ballistic missile, capable of 
carrying a thermonuclear warhead, has a range of around fifteen hundred 
miles, and the intercontinental missile with similar capabilities has a range 
in excess of five thousand miles and flies at a rate on the order of twenty 


10 Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (New York, 1957), 70-71. 
Italics in the original. 
11 Oskar Morgenstern, The Question of National Defense (New York, 1959), Io. 
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times the speed of sound. To appreciate the pace and extent of the revolution 
in agents of delivery, one should recall that in the long history of firearms, 
military technology was only able to increase the range of cannon from the 
few hundred yards of the primitive smoothbore to a maximum of less than 
thirty miles in the 1940’s with the mightiest rifled guns. Then in less than 
fifteen years ranges became literally astronomical. 

In all these measurements and samples of change in military technology 
it should be kept in mind that the revolution is still in progress and in some 
areas may well be only in its beginning stages. The line between the inter- 
continental rockets and some of the space rockets would seem to be a rather 
arbitrary one. The race for the development of the nuclear-powered plane 
may produce a craft capable of ranges limited in a practical way only by the 
endurance of the crew. The technological breakthrough has become a fa- 
miliar phenomenon of the military revolution, and there is no justification 
for the assumption that we have seen the last of these developments. 

To seek the meaning of this revolution in a comparison with that worked 
by the advent of firearms is misleading. The progress of the revolution 
brought on by gunpowder, first used in military operations in the early 
fourteenth century, was glacial by comparison. Only very gradually did the 
gun replace the sword, the arrow, the spear, and the battering ram. Flint- 
locks did not arrive until the seventeenth century, field artillery of signifi- - 
cance until the eighteenth century, and it was not until the middle of the 
last century, more than five hundred years after the first military use of 
gunfire, that the era of modern firearms really opened. Military doctrine 
changed even more slowly. 

The nuclear revolution is of a different order entirely. If strategic bomb- 
ing with thermonuclear weapons occurs on an unrestricted scale now en- 
tirely possible with existing forces, it is quite likely to render subsequent 
operation of armies, navies, and air forces not only superfluous but unfeasible. 
It is not simply that huge concentrations of forces such as were used in 
major amphibious and land operations in the last world war present a 
vulnerable target themselves. Of more elemental importance is the fact that 
such armies, navies, and air forces require thriving industrial economies and 
huge bases and cannot operate when the cities of their home territories are 
smoking craters and their ports and bases are piles of radioactive rubble. As 
for the military effectiveness of survivors in the home territory, according to 
Bernard Brodie, “the minimum destruction and disorganization that one 
should expect from an unrestricted thermonuclear attack in the future is 
likely to be too high to permit further meaningful mobilization of war- 
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making capabilities over the short term."!? Faith in the wartime potential : 
of the American industrial plant would appear to be another casualty of the 
revolution. | 

Historic changes in weapons, tactics, and strategy between one war and 
the next, or even one century or one era and the next in the past, become 
trivial in importance by comparison with the gulf between the preatomic and 
the nuclear age of strategic bombing. We are now able to view the past in a 
new perspective. We can already see that the vast fleets that concentrated off 
the Normandy beaches and at Leyte Gulf, or the massed armies that 
grappled in the Battle of the Bulge or across the Russian Steppes, or for 
that matter the old-fashioned bomber squadrons that droned back and forth 
across the English Channel year after year dropping what the air force now 
contemptuously calls “iron bombs” were more closely related to a remote 
past than to a foreseeable future. 'They did not, as they seemed at the time, 
represent the beginning of a new age of warfare. 'They represented instead 
the end of an old age, a very old age. 

This is not to assume that unrestricted nuclear war is the only type of 
military operations that are any longer conceivable, nor that wars of limited 
objectives, limited geographic area, and limited destructiveness are no longer 
possible. To make such assumptions, indeed, would be either to despair of 
the future of civilized man or to subscribe to the theory that national differ- 
ences will thenceforth be settled without resort to force. Even assuming that 
limited wars may still be fought with "conventional" weapons, tactics, and 
strategy of the old era, there will still be an important difference setting them 
apart from prenuclear wars. Where major powers are directly or indirectly 
involved, at least, limited wars will be fought under an umbrella of nuclear 
power. The effects of that conditioning environment have yet to be tested, 
but it can scarcely be assumed that they will be inconsiderable. 

Instead of making military history irrelevant or unimportant, the sudden 
transition from the old to the new age of warfare should actually enhance 
the role of the historian. We stand desperately in need of historical re- 
interpretation. The men who now have responsibility for determining policy, 
strategy, and tactics in the new age of warfare are inevitably influenced by 
their experience and training grounded on an earlier age of warfare and an 
outmoded interpretation of its history. The fact is that many of the precepts, 
principles, and values derived from past experience in wars can be tragically 
misleading in the new age. These include some of the so-called “unchang- 

12 Bernard Brodie, Strategy in the Missile Age (Princeton, N. J., 1959),-167. See also 147-49 
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ing principles of war” that are imbibed during training and discipline until 
they become almost “second nature” to the professional military man. Tradi- 
tions that associate the new type of war with honor, valor, and glory are no 
longer quite relevant. The sacred doctrine of concentration and mass, ap- 
plied at the critical point, has lost its traditional meaning. 

The age-old assumption of a commander's freedom of choice once war 
was started can no longer be made. In previous ages, one could start a war 
and assume that his objectives, methods, or degree of commitment could be 
altered according to changing prospects of success or failure, or according to 
whether probable gains outweighed probable losses. Even as late as World 
War II one could still approach the abyss of barbarism or annihilation, take 
a look and turn back, settle for an armistice or a compromise, and bide one's 
time. Once resort is made to unrestricted nuclear war, there is no turning 
back. 

The underpinnings of logic that have served historically to justify resort 
to war as the lesser of several evils have shifted or, in their traditional form, 
quite disappeared. Victory has been deprived of its historical meaning in 
total war with the new weapons, for the “victor” is likely to sustain such 
devastation as to lack the means of imposing his will upon the “vanquished.” 
And yet to accomplish this end, according to Karl von Clausewitz, is the 
only rational motive of war. Democratic participation or consent in a war 
decision is rendered most unmeaningful at the very time popular involve- 
ment in the devastation of war has reached an unprecedented maximum. 

The history of war and man’s attitudes about it should be reexamined in 
the light of these developments. Attention has already been profitably di- 
‘rected in particular to the question of how and why total war came to appear 
the “normal” type of conflict between major powers.!? Such investigation 
might reveal how military planning became divorced from political planning 
and war became an end in itself rather than a means of achieving more or 
less rational political ends. Given the destructive military capabilities pres- 
ently at the disposal of major powers, it would seem to be more interesting 
than it has even been before to learn how and why powers have been willing 
at some times in history to wage wars with more limited objectives than un- 
conditional surrender, total victory, or complete annihilation of the enemy. 

That mankind should have carried the values and precepts of the age of 
firearms into thé thermonuclear age represents a far greater anachronism 
than the one represented by his carrying the values and precepts of the age 

18 See, for example, Robert E. Osgood, Limited War: The Challenge to American S 
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of chivalry into the age of firearms. Anachronisms are preeminently the busi- 
ness of historians. The historic service that Cervantes performed with mock- 
ery in 1605, when he published the first volume of Don Quixote, three cen- 
turies after the advent of firearms, cannot with safety be deferred that long 
after the advent of nuclear weapons. Lacking a Cervantes, historians might 
with their own methods help to expose what may well be the most perilous 
anachronism in history. 


On a grander scale, a third field of opportunity for historical reinterpreta- 
tion has opened up since 1945. Too complex to be attributed to an event, it 
might better be ascribed to an avalanche of events, or a combination of ava- 
lanches. These avalanches go under such names as the collapse of Western 
imperialism, the revolt of the colored peoples of Asia and Africa, the rise of 
Eastern nationalism, the westward advance of the frontier of Russian 
hegemony, and the polarization of power between the Russian and Ameri- 
can giants. All these developments and more have contributed to the shrink- 
age of Europe in power and relative importance, and thus to what is 
probably the greatest of all opportunities for historical reinterpretation. 

In recent years historians and other scholars have coined some striking 
phrases to describe Europe's plight: "the political collapse of Europe,” “the 
un-making of Europe," "farewell to European history," "the passing of the 
European age,” “the end of European history." !* The tone of despair echoed 
from one of these phrases to another may well be called in question by the 
remarkable economic recovery and cultural resilience of Europe since 1945. 
Crane Brinton is to an extent justified in taking to task the prophets of doom 
and calling attention to the rising birth rate, the material prosperity, and the 
intellectual activity in postwar Europe.!? The end of European supremacy is 
not necessarily the end of Europe. The present.argument, however, is not 
addressed to the question of the extent of cultural malaise in Europe nor to 
the validity of any of several cyclical theories of history. The point is simply 
one of relative power and influence, and no evidence so far presented dis- 
turbs the conclusion that an age of European preeminence in the world has 
come to a close. That age did not end overnight, nor does the explanation 
lie wholly in events of the last decade and a half, but awareness of the impli- 
cations for history are only beginning to sink in. 

14 Hajo Holborn, The Political Collapse of Europe (New York, 1951); Oscar Halecki, The 
Limits and Divisions of European History (New York, 1950); Alfred Weber, Farewell to Eu- 
ropean History or the Conquest of Nihilism (New Haven, Conn., 1948); Eric Fischer, The 
Passing of the European Age (Cambridge, Mass., 1948); Geoffrey Barraclough, History in a 
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Now that European power has dwindled or quite disappeared in Asia, 
Africa, and former insular dependencies, and now that Europe itself has be- 
come the theater for operations of non-European powers, their military bases, 
and power rivalries, the spell of an agelong European dominance begins to 
lift. It is difficult to realize how recently it was commonly assumed in in- 
formed circles that the world was the proper theater for European enterprises 
and adventures, that world leadership was a European prerogative, that 
trends and fashions in arts, ideas, and sciences were as a matter of course set 
in Europe, that European political hegemony and economic ascendancy were 
taken for granted, and that history of any consequence was a commodity 
stamped, "Made in Europe." The corollaries of these assumptions were that 
non-Europeans, apart from a few societies composed primarily of peoples of 
European stock, stood in perpetual tutelage to Europe, that non-European 
cultures were decadent, arrested, primitive, or permanently inferior, and that 
progress was defined as successful imitation of the preferred European way 
of doing things. 

The significance of all this for historiography lies in the fact that much of 
the history still read and believed and taught was written while these as- 
sumptions prevailed, and written by historians, non-European as well as 
European, who shared them. Three of the most productive and influential 
generations of historians in the whole history of Western culture, those be- 
tween the Napoleonic Wars and the First World War, coincided in time 
with the crest of European ascendancy and presumption. 'The generation be- 
tween the world wars of the twentieth century generally shared the same 
assumptions. The contribution they made to the enrichment of historical 
scholarship is invaluable and should be cherished. But in so far as it rests on 
a set of assumptions no longer tenable, their work would seem to stand in 
need of extensive revision and reinterpretation. 

On the needs for reinterpretation of the history of Europe itself it might 
be the prudent thing for an American historian to rely on the judgment of 
European historians, several of whom have already expressed themselves on 
the subject. Geoffrey Barraclough, for example, believes that “a total revision 
of European history [is] imperative." In this connection he has written, 
"Ever since the end of the war [of 1939-1945] a change has come over our 
conceptions of modern history. We no longer feel that we stand four square 
in a continuous tradition, and the view of history we have inherited... 
seems to have little relevance to our current problems and our current needs.” 
In his opinion the trouble is that *we are dealing with a conception of Euro- 
pean history which is out of focus and therefore misleading, because of the 
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false emphasis and isolated prominence it gives to Western Europe, and 
which therefore needs revising not merely in its recent phases, but at every 
turn from the early middle ages onward.” 18 

American historians will also have some reinterpreting to do, for in this 
as in so much of American cultural life, ideas were shaped by European ex- 
amples and models. It should go without saying that American civilization 
is European derived. But the models of Europe-centered world history would 
seem to have restrained American historians from exploring the influence of 
their country upon European history and that of the world in general. 'There 
have been a few exceptions to the rule. One exception is R. R. Palmer, The 
Age of the Democratic Revolution, which demonstrates that an age tradi- 
tionally called European shows the profound impact of the American Revo- 
lution on Europe. Another suggestive interpretation of the American influ- 
ence on European history is Walter P. Webb, The Great Frontier, and yet 
another is Halvdan Koht, The American Spirit in Europe. Other neglected 
American themes of European history remain to be explored. The influence 
of European immigration on Ámerican history has received much attention. 
But the impact upon Europe itself of the emigration of 35,000,000 Europeans 
in the century between the Napoleonic Wars and the First World War re- 
mains to be acknowledged except in a few countries and has still to receive 
its just share of attention in the pages of European history. 'The importance 
of the West as a safety valve for American society has undoubtedly been 
exaggerated. But the significance of America as a safety valve for Europe and 
the effect of the closing of that valve after World War I remain to be fully 
assessed. Apart from the United States, other offshoots and overseas establish- 
ments of European powers, including those in South America, Australia, 
and the British Commonwealth countries, will inevitably discover that they 
have not been merely on the receiving end of the line of influence, but have 
had their own impact upon European and world history. 

The same assumptions of Europocentric history have very largely shaped 
the interpretation of Asiatic, African, and other non-European history as 
well, for Europe successfully marketed its historiography abroad, along with 
its other cultural products, in remote and exotic climates. We may depend 
on it that the new opportunities for reinterpretation will not be lost upon 
New Delhi, Cairo, Tokyo, and Djakarta, to say nothing of Peiping and 
Moscow. Already an Indian historian, K. M. Panikkar, has defined the 
period of European preeminence in the Orient as "the Vasco Da Gama 
Epoch of Asian History." It began with the arrival of Da Gama at Calicut 
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in 1498 and ended abruptly four and a half centuries later “with the with- 
drawal of British forces from India in 1947 and of the European navies from 
China in 1949." In the time dimensions of the Orient this could be regarded 
as only one of several episodes that have temporarily interrupted the flow of 
ancient civilizations. Relations between East and West continue and even 
increase in many ways, but, as Panikkar says, "the essential difference is that 
the basis of relationship has undergone a complete change. . . . a revolutionary 
and qualitative change. . . .” The Indian historian concludes that “vitally 
important historical results may flow from this new confrontation" between 
East and West." 

One of the historical results to flow from the confrontation between East 
and West should be a new and revised view of world history. The ethno- 
centric, or Europocentric, view that has been held for so long a time in the 
West can hardly be expected to survive the sweeping change in East-West 
relationships. The "new confrontation" of which the Hindu historian writes 
is another event of the present that necessitates many reinterpretations of the 
past. 


Three fields for historical reinterpretation have been suggested: the first 
occasioned by the end of the age of free and effective security in America, 
the second by the end of an age of mass warfare, and the third by the end of 
the age of European hegemony. These subjects have been suggested to illus- 
trate, not to exhaust, the list of possibilities for historical reinterpretation 
opened up since 1945. A complete list would not only be beyond the limits 
of this paper, but beyond the range of present vision. The need for reinter- 
pretation is not always made immediately apparent by revolutionary events, 
while on the other hand such a need may easily be exaggerated by lack of 
sufficient perspective. | 

It may be noted that the ideological war between the Communist and the 
non-Communist worlds, which occupies so large a share of public attention 
at present, has not been mentioned. It could well be that the cold war and the 
triumphs that Russia and her allies have scored will upset more comfortable 
and traditional interpretations of history than the events we have listed 
above. It is even more probable, if we prove as myopic about our own times 
as historians have proved in the past, that we have overlooked or under- 
estimated events that in future times will be accounted of far more historical 
significance than the noisier events we have noted. In such a situation the 
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experienced historian will always take account of two powerful historical 
forces: the unforeseen and the unforeseeable. It may well turn out that new 
satellites for the earth will prove of more historical consequence than new 
satellites for earthly powers. 

At least two objections to the proposal of reinterpreting history in the 
light of present events, however revolutionary, may be readily foreseen. The 
first is that the past is inviolable, that it is or should be unaffected by the 
present, and that it is the duty of the historian to guard its inviolability rather 
than to invade it with present preoccupations. But this would be to take an 
unhistorical view of historiography. Every major historical event has necessi- 
tated new views of the past and resulted in reinterpretations of history. This 
was surely true of the Reformation, of the discovery and exploration of the 
New World, of the Industrial Revolution, and of political upheavals such 
as the democratic and the Communist revolutions. These events did not 
leave the past inviolate, nor the traditional interpretations of it sacrosanct. 
There is no reason to believe that present and future revolutions will do so. 

A. second objection may be that if the revolutionary changes used as illus- 
trations represent such a drastic and sharp break with the past, they render 
history irrelevant and useless to the needs and concerns of the present and 
future: that history is bypassed by events and reduced to antiquarianism. 
The answer to this objection is that if history is bypassed and rendered irrele- 
vant and antiquarian, it will be due in large measure to the view that his- 
torians take of their own craft. Writing nearly half a century ago with regard 
to the disappearance of free land and its consequences in America, J. Frank- 
lin Jameson asked, “Can it be supposed that so great and so dramatic a 
transition . . . shall have no effect upon the questions which men ask con- 
cerning the past? Nothing can be more certain that that history must be 
prepared to respond to new demands. I do not think so ill of my profession 
as to suppose that American historians will not make d and intelligent 
attempts to meet the new requirements," !? 

The new demands and requirements to which pops urged historians 
to respond now come faster, more insistently, and in more momentous form 
— ‘than ever before. The historian, along with others, may be called upon soon 
to adjust his views to another age of discovery and exploration, one that 
transcends earthly limits. He is already confronted with a “population ex- 
plosion" for which there is no precedent, not even a helpful analogy, and 
little but misleading counsel from classical theorists. In science and tech- 
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nology it is the age of the “break-through,” when the curve of expansion sud- 
denly becomes vertical on many fronts. Informed men of science speak of 
the possibility of tapping the ocean for unlimited food supplies, of curing.the 
incurable diseases, of controlling the weather, and of developing limitless and 
virtually costless sources of power. Historical thought is involved as soon as 
men confront change with anachronistic notions of the past. Anachronism, 
to repeat, is the special concern of the historian. If historians assume an in- 
transigent attitude toward reinterpretation, they will deserve to be regarded 
as antiquarians and their history as irrelevant. The historian who can con- 
template a single nuclear bomb that harbors more destructive energy and 
fury than mankind has managed to exert in all previous wars from the siege 
of Troy to the fall of Berlin and conclude that it has “no effect upon the 
questions which men ask concerning the past" would seem to be singularly 
deficient in historical imagination. 

The present generation of historians has a special obligation and a unique 
opportunity. Every generation, of course, has a unique experience of history. 
“I had the advantage," wrote Goethe, “of being born in a time when the 
world was agitated by great movements, which have continued during my 
long life." But it is doubtful that any previous generation has witnessed quite 
the sweep and scope of change experienced by those who have a living mem- 
ory of the two world wars of the twentieth century and the events that have 
followed. 'They carry with them into the new order a personal experience of 
the old. Americans among them will remember a time when security was 
assumed to be a natural right, free and unchallengeable. Among them also 
will be men of many nations who manned the ships and fought the battles 
of another age of warfare. And nearly all of this generation of historians will 
have been educated to believe that European culture was Civilization and 
that non-European races, if not natively inferior, were properly under per- 
petual tutelage. They will be the only generation of historians in history who 
will be able to interpret the old order to the new order with the advantage 
and authority derived from firsthand knowledge of the two ages and partici- 
pation in both. 

The historian sometimes forgets that he has professional problems in 
common with all storytellers. Of late he has tended to forget the most es- 
sential one of these—the problem of keeping his audience interested. So long 
as the story he had to tell contained no surprises, no unexpected turn of 
events, and lacked the elemental quality of suspense, the historian found his 
audience limited mainly to other historians, or captive students. While the 
newly dawned ‘era adds new problems of its own to the historian’s burden, it 
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is lavish with its gifts of surprise and suspense for the use of the storyteller. 


If there are any readily recognizable characteristics of the new era, they are 
the fortuitous, the unpredictable, the adventitious, and the dynamic—all of 
them charged with surprise. 

The new age bears another and more ominious gift for the historian, onc 
that has not been conspicuous in historical writings since the works of the 
Christian fathers. This gift is the element of the catastrophic. The Church 
fathers, with their apocalyptic historiography, understood the dramatic ad- 
vantage possessed by the storyteller who can keep his audience sitting on the 
edge of eternity. The modern secular historian, after submitting to a long 
cycle of historicism, has at last had this dramatic advantage restored. The 
restoration, to be sure, arrived under scientific rather than apocalyptic aus- 
pices. But the dramatic potentials were scarcely diminished by placing in 
human hands at one and the same time the Promethean fire as well as the 
divine prerogative of putting an end to the whole drama of human history. 

Of one thing we may be sure. We come of an age that demands a great 
deal of historians. Of such a time Jacob Burckhardt once wrote, “The his- 
torical process is suddenly accelerated in terrifying fashion. Developments 
which otherwise take centuries seem to flit by like phantoms in months or 
weeks, and are fulfilled."!?* He could hardly have phrased a more apt de- 
scription of our own time. It is doubtful that any age has manifested a 
greater thirst for historical meaning and historical interpretation and there- 
fore made greater demands upon the historian. What is required is an 
answer to the questions about the past and its relation to the present and 
future that the accelerated process of history raises. If historians evade such 
questions, people will turn elsewhere for the answers, and modern historians 
will qualify for the definition that Tolstoi once formulated for academic his- 
torians of his own day. He called them deaf men replying to questions that 
nobody puts to them. If on the other hand they do address themselves seri- 
ously to the historical questions for which the new age demands answers, 
the period might justly come to be known in historiography as the age of 


reinterpretation. ' 
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IN a number of years of teaching a graduate seminar in historiography, I 
have repeatedly been struck by the observation that the conventional debate 
as to whether history is an art or a science—whether it belongs in the cur- 
riculum with the humanities or with the social sciences—to the practicing 
historian makes no sense at all. As it is usually stated, this contrast implies a 
radical opposition, the necessity for an exclusive choice. It derives from a 
false notion of science and a false notion of art as two separate and logically 
incompatible paths to understanding. 

Yet in their daily practice historians usually claim to do a bit of both. 
They think of their method of investigation as scientific, and of their manner 
of presentation as belonging to the realm of art. Thus the problem seems to 
be neatly solved. More closely regarded, however, this solution proves to be 
no solution at all. For as Benedetto Croce taught us two generations ago, 
in history the method of investigation and the presentation of the material— 
the research and the writing—are simply succeeding (and sometimes even 
simultaneous) phases of the same continuous process of thought: the manner 
of presentation is already implicit in the presuppositions of the investigation 
itself. | 

Now this continuous process of thought is what I want to speak about in 
the present essay. It will serve, I think, to suggest the link between art and 
science, and why history necessarily partakes of the nature of both, as, in- 
deed, do all intellectual activities that try to combine imaginative search with 
logical order. | 

Just before the Second World War the younger generation of American 
historians began to grow radically dissatisfied with their craft as their teach- 
ers had imparted it to them. And it was precisely on this point of the process 
of thought in history that their dissatisfaction manifested itself. History as 
they had been taught it was an intellectually invertebrate affair: it had no 
clear concepts and no recognized canon of interpretation. In place of these, 
some rather vague notions about "causes" had to suffice. Alternatively, if the 

* Mr. Hughes, whose primary interest is European intellectual history since r850, is a 
professor at Harvard University and author of Consciousness and Society: The Reorientation oj 


European Social Thought, 1890-1930 (New York, 1958). This paper was given at the 1959 
American Historical Association annual meeting. e 
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word "cause" was rejected as smacking of philosophical positivism, the less 
offensive term "explanations" might serve, or, more weakly still, historical 
"factors." The only intellectual rationale to which history could lay claim 
was the research methodology brought to perfection a hundred years,earlier 
by Leopold von Ranke and handed on from generation to generation vir- 
tually unchanged. As Marc Bloch was to put it, the historian's scrupulous 
care in ascertaining whether an event had in fact taken place contrasted pain- 
fully with the amateurishness the same historian manifested when he came 
to explaining it." 

This dissatisfaction among the young—this search for a more coherent 
and schematic canon of historical thought—has exploded simultaneously in 
two different directions. In the first place it has manifested itself in an 
awakening of interest in the neoidealist tradition of historical thinking de- 
scending from Dilthey through Croce and Collingwood, and in the more 
recent critiques of this tradition embodied in the short studies by Walsh, 
Gardiner, and Dray In the second place it has produced a new awareness 
of social science and of its relevance for historical study. It is more particu- 
larly of this latter manifestation of interest that I want to treat in the present 
essay. But as the analysis proceeds, I think it will become apparent how inti- 
mately the second interest is in fact related to the first. 

Indeed, the same individuals among the younger generation of American 
historians have very frequently engaged their efforts in both directions at 
once. They have been equally concerned with social science and with the 
analytic philosophy of history. But to date this common interest has pro- 
duced little in the way of systematic treatments. 'The mainstream of analyti- 
cal writings on the nature of history has come from England rather than 
from the United States—and these have reflected the characteristic British 
hostility to (or perhaps, ignorance of) the claims of the social sciences. In 
our own country the historian's expression of interest in these fields has not 
gone much beyond the stage of programmatic discussion? The precise points 
of intersection between history and the social disciplines have still to be 
defined. 

The purpose of the present essay is to suggest how a beginning can be 

1 Marc Bloch, Apologie pour l'histoire ou métier diua (Paris, 1952), translated by 
Peter Putnam as The Historian's Craft (New York, 1953), 1 

2 W, H. Walsh, An Introduction to Philosophy of History d ud 1951); Patrick Gardiner, 
The Nature of Historical Explanation (Oxford, Eng., 1952); William Dray, Lasvs and Explana- 
tion in History (Oxford, Eng., 1957). 

3 Sec, for example, the two useful reports by the Social Science Research Council, The So- 
cial Sciences in Historical Study [SSRC Pallet No. 64] (New York, 1954); “A Conference 
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made in this direction. It is based on two major assumptions. First, there is 
the one already stated, that the historian’s search for philosophical grounding 
and his reaching out for contact with the social sciences are complementary 
and related manifestations of the same quest for precision in historical ex- 
planation. Second, there is the conviction that this quest springs from an 
overwhelming and unprecedented intellectual confusion characteristic of the 
present time. During the two generations prior to the Second World War, the 
scope of historical study grew enormously, both in this country and abroad. 
Economic, cultural, and psychological aspects of the past were added to the 


‘politico-military emphasis which—again a legacy from Ranke—had once . 


reigned supreme. Politics, and more particularly foreign policy, had tradi- 
tionally provided the central core around which the other historical mani- 
festations grouped themselves: it furnished a rough-and-ready principle of 
order for the historian’s marshaling of his data. But with the admission of 
so much new data, much of it unmanageable in terms of the customary pro- 
cedures, the familiar framework cracked. Chaos threatened—a warfare for 
supremacy among the different specialized branches of historical knowledge, 
economic, social, and the like, with the probable outcome a flabby sort of 
truce in which the equal (and largely unrelated) claims of all were to be 
given equal recognition. In this situation of intellectual confusion and un- 
paralleled heterogeneity of interpretation, a new principle of order was ur- 
gently required. 


Obviously this ordering of data can arise only through generalization. 
And hence the problem of where and how the historian generalizes has es- 
tablished itself as the central one in assessing not only the claims of social 
science but also the canon of historical interpretation in its broadest sense. 

Traditionally historians have adopted two radically different attitudes to- 
ward the problem of generalization. And this cleavage has roughly paralleled 
the controversy between philosophical idealism and positivism in historical 
study. On the one hand, historians have commonly dealt in high-level gen- 
eralizations: they have introduced or concluded the individual sections of 
their labors with abstract reflections of a cosmic or moral character. Usually, 
although not necessarily, this attitude of confident generalizing has been 
associated with the idealist urge to trace the workings of “spirit” or “idea” 
through human institutions and to discern a guiding thread in historical 
change. In the opposite camp, historians have stressed the search for the 
minutiae of past events and the necessity for verifying the data at all stages 
of the investigation: they have been obsessed with the particular and the 
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strictly factual. This latter attitude obviously has much in common with 
philosophical positivism; it emphasizes the scientific character of the his- 
torian’s method while eschewing any explicit metaphysical grounding. Yet 
we should bear in mind that it was Ranke the idealist who first codified the 
methodology of the historian’s craft and that it was historical positivism (of 
the Buckle variety) that originally undertook to discover the “laws” of his- 
torical development. These crisscrossings may serve to remind us of the 
extent to which historians in both the major philosophical camps have faced 
similar problems in the intellectual ordering of their data. 

Indeed, throughout the past century the characteristic attitude of the his- 
torian has been surprisingly uniform. He has done two things at once—he 
has generalized in sweeping fashion and he has given almost compulsive 
heed to the minute details of his account. Thus this account has tended to 
oscillate wildly between extremes: at one time it has soared into airy gen- 
eralities; more frequently it has jogged remorsely from one detail to the 
next. Between the two there has been little in the way of tentative synthesis 
or middle ground. | | 

It is this middle ground that currently needs to be defined. And the way 
to do so is through drawing distinctions among the different levels of analy- 
sis on which the historian is in fact accustomed to operate. If we can reach 
clarity on the nature and uses of the various levels of generalization that are 
available to us, then the first part of our task will have been accomplished. 


And so to the debate with the social scientist. The latter quite legitimately 
questions: “What principles hold true (e.g. as in physical evolution) for 
mankind historically?" or perhaps, "How can the generalizations of social 
science be applied to history?" To this the historian customarily answers: 
“There is no such thing—history deals only with individual situations.” 

Why this failure of minds to meet? Why is the historian so reluctant to 
admit to his colleague in the social sciences that he does in fact engage in 
generalization? I think that there are two explanations, the first of which is 
in itself historical. l 

I have already recalled the overwhelming influence of Ranke and his 
school on subsequent historical scholarship. It has been of capital, if perhaps 
“accidental,” importance that the leading tradition in modern historiography 
was established in Germany in an atmosphere dominated by the individual- 
izing tendencies of the romantic movement. The foundation of contemporary 
historical scholarship thus overlapped and partly coincided with the romantic 
revolt against the eighteenth-century cult of general principles. And the 
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emphasis on the individual and on the unique has remained characteristic of 
nearly all historians, even those who, like most contemporary Americans, 
reject either overtly or by implication the idealist metaphysic associated with 
the original tradition. 

On top of this, as I have already suggested, the near current ex- 
emplified in the work of Dilthey, Croce, and Collingwood has been particu- 
larly influential on the younger historians of the past generation. The effect 
has been to reinforce the original precepts of the German school. Or, more 
precisely, it has been to soften the blow of self-criticism in this one particular 
spot. For here the job already seemed to have been done. The neoidealists 
had themselves, in the course of their main labors of rescuing historical study 
from the grip of positivistic pseudo science, tidied up what was naive and 
outmoded in the original tradition. And this impression of a task already 
accomplished was reinforced by the fact that the older generation among 
American historians had not paid much attention to Dilthey and his heirs. 
Hence it seemed more than ever apparent that in the analytical or critical : 
philosophy of history the main job that needed to be done was simply to 
introduce the wisdom of Germany, Italy, and England to the New World. 

Now Dilthey and his successors performed an immensely useful task in 
clarifying more adequately than had ever been the case before the philosophi- 
cal criteria of historical study. But they failed to see that in reacting as 
strongly as they did against the positivist equation of history with natural 
science they had thrown out the baby with the bath. Croce, whose position 
was more extreme and coherent than Dilthey's, in effect eliminated the key 
concepts of “causes” and “laws” from historical explanation. 

This positivist-antipositivist controversy, which shook the universities of 
continental Europe from the 1890's to the 1920's, reached the United States in 
only muffled form. In America as in England, historians generally have 
adopted a highly pragmatic attitude toward their work and have been un- 
interested in epistemological or methodological polemics. Hence most prac- 
ticing American historians have been neither positivists nor antipositivists in 
any explicit sense. By and large they have retained the concept of "causes," 
while rejecting the idea of “laws.” Thus the dominant attitude in American 
historical writing has been a kind of residual or truncated positivism. Un- | 
charitably regarded, it seems to possess the virtues neither of the positivist nor 
of the idealist position. From the positivists, it has kept only the insistence on 
the painstaking and thorough investigation of "facts": its notion of "causes" 

* On this whole subject, see my Consciousness and Society: The Reorientation of European 
Social Thought, 1890-1930 (New York, 1958), Chap. vt. 
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~ is usually even more summary and unexamined than theirs. At the same 
time, in rejecting the idea of “laws,” it has abandoned the positivists’ aspira- 
tion to find in history a structure of widely inclusive explanations and to 
establish it as a sister discipline in close relation to social science. In similar 
fashion, most American historical writing has displayed little of the imagina- 
tive sweep and philosophical sophistication associated with the idealist tra- 
dition. 

The second explanation for the American historian’s reluctance to gen- 
eralize is both temperamental and terminological. It springs from his 
unwillingness to make distinctions and his tendency to treat his problems 
as all of a piece. In his obsession with the principle of individuality, he has 
failed to realize that the use of generalizations in historical writing can be, 
and customarily is, on radically different planes, where differing criteria of 
judgment apply. I think we can distinguish four of these planes. They may 
be characterized in terms of semantic aspects, groupings of statements, 
schematizations, metahistory. | 

Semantic aspects are the simplest and commonest form of generalization, - 
one in which all historians indulge, even when they are unaware of it. 
Generalizations of this primitive type are simply built into historical lan- 
guage in the form of verbs or nouns (i.e., verbs like “revolutionize” or nouns 
like "nation"). We need elaborate this point no further: the writing of his- 
tory would be totally impossible unless historians were willing to imply 
generalizations and abstractions from reality by using grouping words of 
this sort. 

Groupings of statements about events are generalizations that commonly 
occur in the topical sentences of the paragraphs of historical writing, or, in 
more abstract form, in the "conclusions" of a chapter or book. Although the 
authors may not be entirely aware of it, such groupings of statements always 
do violence to any one historical reality. Yet the more conservative historians 
find this kind of statement perfectly "respectable" and unobjectionable from 
the standpoint of technical method. 

At the same time generalizations of this second type nearly always jack 
explicit recognition of the assumptions on which they are founded. Let me 
take an example from Gardiner, who is quoting a basic French history text: 
“Louis XIV died unpopular . . . having caused France to lose . . . the in- 
comparable position she had gained by the policy of the cardinals [that is, 
the great King's predecessors]; "* This statement obviously contains a num- 


5 Gardiner, Nature of Historical Explanation, 65. This example, which is repeated by Dray, 
is apparently becoming a minor classic in the field. 
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ber of assumptions about history, the French people, social psychology, and 
the like. Let us look at a few of them: there was a kind of public opinion in, 
France in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries; this public 
opinion expected the ruler of the country to advance the national ranking 
within the European state system; it was satished by the achievements of 
Louis XIV's predecessors; it was similarly disappointed when the Sun King 
failed to accomplish the same things. The listing could in theory go on 
almost indefinitely. 

In actual practice, however, historians customarily restrict the groupings 
of statements of this sort to as limited a range as possible and refrain from 
spelling out their implications or their relationship to other possible gen- 
eralizations. Thus, in the above example, the author is not interested in 
suggesting what Louis XIV's unpopularity implied for popular psychology 
\in general, nor the relationship of his own statement to other theories of 
political rule, of elites, of economic class, and of social status. In short, when 
historians generalize in this second sense, they do it as unself-consciously and 
over as narrow a range as possible. But the wider implications are there just 
the same. 

Virtually all historians indulge in these first two types of generalization. 
Most are unwilling to go beyond them to the two types that I should now 
like to outline. 

A schematization is a fitting of the pieces of historical data into an or- 
ganized form in terms of process or structure. By process we usually mean a 
coherent theory of change through time as implied in such words as “indus- 
trialization” or “urbanization.” By structure we suggest a more static cross 
section of a particular situation in the past. On this third plane the procedure 
of historical generalization is close to that of social science. The order of 
business, however, is reversed.-A social scientist states a generalization for 
which history is expected to supply data or examples. A historian works the 
other way around: for him a generalization serves as a possible organizing 
principle to be applied to the specific series of events with which he is con- 
cerned. 

In general, historians have been rather wary of this third plane. Yet a 
number of highly “respectable” ones have made distinguished contributions 
of the schematic sort: Marc Bloch’s study of feudalism is a case in point.® 
Even if it is true that we rarely find complete works written on the level of 
schematization, it is easy to cite individual chapters or sections of books in 
which historians have proceeded in this fashion. 


9 Marc Bloch, La société féodale (2 vols., Paris, 1939). 
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Onto the plane of metahistory—the plane on which Spengler, Toynbee, 
and the other creators of all-inclusive systems have operated—almost no self- 
respecting historian will venture. My own view is that my colleagues have 
been far too cautious about exploring the suggestions developed on the level 
of metahistory. They have usually restricted themselves to a kind of literal- 
minded demolition, which is too easy to be particularly profitable. Once we 
go beyond this negative task, we discover that books of metahistory possess 
enormous value for the historian as imaginative reconstruction and poetic 
suggestion.’ I might even go so far as to say that the metahistorians, who are 
alone in a position to give free play to their speculative propensities, are the 
writers who actually operate on the "frontiers" of historical thinking. Their 
theories are seldom empirically verifiable: they are much too far removed 
from the precise data of historical events and they are much too heavily 
freighted with assumptions and variables. But as imaginative hypotheses they 
offer the indispensable raw material for subsequent criticism and elaboration. 


In terms of the distinctions that I have drawn among these four planes, 
I think we can now shift to the more polemical question of how the his- 
torian's reluctance to generalize in an explicit fashion may be at least partially 
overcome. In a word, I suggest that historical generalizations need to be 
made more inclusive, and at the same time more explicit and precise. The 
way to do this is to begin shifting the emphasis from the second plane— 
mere groupings of statements—to the third plane—the level of schematiza- V 
tions. In such an endeavor we must be careful to explain at every stage what 
we are about. For I am convinced that much of the historian's nervousness 
springs from his unfamiliarity with this third level. When one talks of gen- 
eralizing more extensively, the historian fears that one is advocating a direct w^ 
leap from the second to the fourth plane, that is to the realm of people like 
Spengler and Toynbee, while he may not even suspect the existence of the 
schematic plane. 

At this point, it is time to return to the terms "cause" and "law," which, 
as we have seen, Croce and his fellows tried to bar totally from historical dis- 
course. My own view of the matter is that a general or "covering" law (to 
use Dray's expression) and an exhaustive causal explanation are alike logi- 
cally impossible. At the same time I contend that the only way to make a 
satisfactory approach to the problem of generalization in history, and the 
related question of history and social science, is to restore both these concepts 


| f See my Oswald Spengler: A Critical Estimate (New York, 1952). 
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to the historian's vocabulary? And in so doing I think we should take an- 
other look at the sharp distinction ordinarily drawn between them. On 
closer inspection I believe we shall find them to be intimately related. For 
any coherent explanation in terms of cause suggests a lawful universe: in 
rather summary fashion, a causal explanation may be considered as simply 
an example of the operation of a more general law. 

Án essential initial step, then, toward more confident generalizing in his- 
torical writing is to define the concept of “cause” with greater precision. A 
moment's reflection will suggest that all historians use some form of this 
concept even when they do not explicitly recognize it. (The very employ- 
ment of the word “because” immediately gives warning that causal explana- 
tion is at hand.) When historians (like Croce) say that they are “explaining” 
rather than using the category of cause, they are simply engaging in semantic 
obfuscation: it was one of the great strengths of the recent SSRC bulletin on 
history and the social sciences to have recognized this confusion.” It is high 
time that the term be reinstated (as against the idealist position) and at the 
same time be refined, narrowed in its range, and employed in more skeptical 
fashion (as against American residual positivism). I should like to elaborate 
on this statement in three respects. | 

In the first place, causal reasoning is obviously based on the mE 
that human behavior is just as lawful as events in the realm of nature. 
Whether or not the workings of the universe are in any ultimate sense lawful 
is a metaphysical question, which scientists of all sorts usually answer prag- 
matically by assuming that it is so. Or, in more precise terms, they explain 
that in the study of man, as in the natural sciences in their twentieth-century 
form, what we call "laws" are not strict and universal causal generalizations 
in the old sense, but are simply observed regularities expressing themselves as 
statistical probabilities. In this contemporary usage there is no radical dis- 
tinction between the two fields of knowledge. Indeed, we may surmise that 

8 Dray’s position (as, for example, on p. 78 of his Laws and Explanation in History) is 
actually similar to mine, but this similarity is obscured by his insistence on caricaturing the 
arguments of others through his “covering law” model. 

9 It is obvious that I differ from Croce and Collingwood--and even a more moderate writer 
like Gardiner—in refusing to accept their distinction between the search for “laws” and the 
ascription of motivation, between “cause” and “because.” Dray’s view (ibid., 151-53) is again 
similar to my own, except where he shows a complete (and characteristic) misunderstanding 
of the insistence on the part of such sociologists as Max Weber and Talcott Parsons that an 
action can be viewed scientifically from the standpoint of the actor as well as from the more 
usual standpoint of the observer (ibid., 140: “When we subsume an action under a law, our 
approach is that of a spectator of the action.”). i 

10 Social Sciences in Historical Study, 86-89. 

11 Hans Reichenbach, “Probability Methods in Social Science," The Policy Sciences: Recent 
Cur n in Scope and Method, ed. Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell (Stanford, 
Calif., 1951), 121—28. 
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if Croce had been acquainted with the concepts of cause and laws in their 
more skeptical twentieth-century form, rather than in the dogmatic nine- 
teenth-century form which was all that he knew, he might not have felt 
obliged to discard them in so cavalier a fashion. 

Most contemporary historians, however, have followed Croce and the 
German idealist tradition in distinguishing human activity as a "realm of 

vfreedom," as contrasted with the "realm of necessity" characteristic of the 
natural world. This attitude, flattering as it may be to the individual's sense 
of his own uniqueness, has about it a mystical flavor, which obscures the real 
issue. If human behavior is capable of rational explanation at all, clearly 
there must be something lawful about it. Indeed, and this Max Weber was 
one of the first to emphasize, man never feels so free as when he is acting 
rationally. The essential difference, Weber asserted, between the natural and 
the human world was that in the latter case it was impossible to arrive at 
laws which would in any sense a a complete or exhaustive explanation of 
even the simplest human action.” 

As a result, and this is the second point I should like to stress, he most 
satisfactory type of causal explanation in history simply tries to locate the 
factor which, when removed, would make the decisive difference in a given 
sequence of events—that is, the factor which, if thought away, would render , 
the events in question inconceivable. Obviously a procedure of this kind 
suffers from all sorts of drawbacks. At the same time, if rigorously carried 
out, it offers more precision than any other type of causal explanation in 
common use among historians.? Its unavoidable limitations lie of course in 
its subjective origin: to speak of a given historical factor as decisive means to 
call it such from no more than one particular standpoint (that is, ultimately, 
from the standpoint of some value system).!* Hence from another stand- 
point the events previously marked out as of controlling importance might 
not seem decisive in the least. What may rank as a satisfactory explanation 
for one person may for another be no explanation at all.” 

Finally, the above procedure implies the possibility of running alternative 
causal sequences based on alternative criteria of importance, as Weber did 

in classic fashion in his studies of capitalism and religion. In this case, how- 
ever, a word of warning is in order. The neatness and elegance of Weber’s 


13 Mar Weber on the Methodology of the Social Sctences, tx. and ed. Edward A. Shils and 
Henry.A. Finch (Glencoe, Il, 1949), 78, 124-25. On this whole subject, see also my Con- 
sciousness and Society, 296-314. 

18 Compare Dray’s statement (Laws and Explanation in History, 105-106): “The judgment 
that ; certain condition was crucial (both necessary and important) . . . is the standard his- 
torical case.” 

14 Max Weber on the Methodology of the Social Sciences, ed. Shils and Finch, 166, 180-81. 

15 Dray, Laws and Explonation in History, 74. 
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treatment—the clear-cut fashion.in which he set economic and "spiritual" 
explanations against each other—has obscured the complexity of the proce- 
dure as it usually presents itself to historians. Weber simplified his problem 
by choosing to deal with only two variables. More commonly, historians are 
obliged to reckon with many more. And these are frequently of a radically 
incommensurable nature. Only a kind of sleight of hand can bring them to 
fit together. 

At the same time, this incommensurability does not mean that they are 
mutually exclusive or necessarily incompatible. Once again it all depends on 
the individual historian’s focus of interest. Thus an event like the outbreak 
of the First World War can be explained in several different and comple- 
mentary ways. It is not necessary to argue endlessly over whether immediate . 
diplomatic events or more sustained imperial rivalries or the intensification 
of nationalism in popular psychology or the development of capitalism into 

. its "highest stage” was the “basic” cause. From one point of view or another, 
any and all of these explanations can lay claim to historical “truth.” 


So much for the matter of law and cause. The foregoing treatment is by 
no means meant to be an exhaustive survey of what may well be the most 
vexed point in the historian's whole conceptual apparatus. It is intended 
simply as a kind of reconnoitering of the ground—a summary of where the 
best recent studies in the analytical philosophy of history currently situate 
the problem. What may look like a long digression is in fact the logical ap- 
proach to the question that primarily concerns us. We are interested above 
all in the third plane of historical generalization—the level of schematization, 
as I have called it. And my polemical purpose has been to justify and to 
further the development of historical study on this plane. 

Now without some clear concept of law and cause in history—without the 
acceptance by the historian of the scientists basic assumption of a lawful 
universe—the notion of schematization would make no sense at all. It would 
amount to no more than an arbitrary game, to be played by each historian 
as his fancy dictated. Without some grounding in an agreed on and com- 
municable concept of cause (however much historians might disagree on 
individual criteria of importance), the labors of the schematizers could lay 
no more claim to validity than those of the metahistorians. This Weber 
clearly realized, and his device for coping with the problem has likewise be- 
come classic. In an effort to broaden and to generalize the causal procedure 

he had earlier defined, he coined the term “ideal type" to describe the sort 
of explanatory construction that brings order into a vastly complex body of 
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material. As a conscious abstraction from reality—as a procedure by which 
a series of phenomena can be shorn of their morc eccentric features and hence 

2 comparable to other historical manifestations—the procedure of ideal- 
type construction is approximately the equivalent of what I have called 
schematization. | 

Here, then, we finally come to grips with the question of how the con- 
cepts of social science may be applied to historical study. Let me emphasize 
once again that they can properly figure neither as complete causal explana- 
tions nor as general laws. They may be applied, rather, as ideal types, Or, y 
more generally, as hypotheses of varying degrees of range and explanatory 
power and in a relationship of varying degrees of complementariness or con- 
tradiction to each other. For example, the central question of historical 
interpretation in the idealist tradition has been the ascription of motives to 
the leading actors in the events of the past. Customarily this has been done 
by some sort of “intuitive” or. introspective procedure. Psychoanalytic theory 
offers a more coherent set of explanations, with which historians are just 
now beginning to reckon.!® In this classic area of what the German idealists 

“call inner “understanding” (Verstehen) the application of Freudian and 
post-Freudian theory might well result in a wholesale revamping of conven- 
tional notions of historical motivation. 

I have mentioned psychoanalytic theory as one possible example. Social 
scientists could find innumerable others. In brief, my contention is that by 
applying mutually interdependent generalizations of varying degrees of prob- 
ability, drawn from the social sciences, with no one of them considered either ^ 
exhaustive or exclusive, historians can begin right now to refine and to make 
more explicit their whole procedure of explanation. 

Moreover, the discussion thus far has, I think, considerably clarified the 
relation between history and social science. While no radical dissimilarity in 
intellectual goal has emerged, we have found a very important difference in 
traditional procedure. The whole line of argument has presupposed that his- 
tory will remain in its original literary tradition. It has further implied that _ 
historians will continue to draw up imprecise "explanation sketches" rather | 
than to employ the narrower and more rigorous methods of social science.” 

I should hasten to add, however, that this looser sort of procedure is by no 
means necessarily "unscientific." It can become perfectly acceptable as social 
science if, on the one hand, historians are quite conscious of their own im- 


16 More particularly William L. Langer in his epoch-making presidential address to the p 
American Historical Association, “The Next Assignment," American Historical Review, LXIII 
(Jan, 1958), 283-304. 

1T Sec Gardiner, Nature of Historical Explanation, 91-97, quoting Carl Hempel. 
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Precision, and if, on the other hand, social scientists recognize that the "ex 
“ planation sketches" devised by their historical colleagues are impressionistic 
and require much subsequent "filling in"—that they are not susceptible of 
dramatic validation or invalidation, in the manner of scientific hypotheses in 
the classic mold, but are rather to be considered as rough outlines subject to 
very gradual establishment or discrediting. Should the social scientists insist 
that historians abandon this loose type procedure, I do not think that the 
result would be better history. It would simply be a narrower kind of his- 
torical writing lacking the range and flexibility of the historian’s craft as it 
has traditionally been practiced. 
Át the same time the manifest (and justified) reluctance of historians to 
. abandon their literary affiliations is no reason why they should not try to be 
more explicit about what they are doing and to attempt a number of things 
that they have traditionally avoided. Historians, as we have seen, have always 
made generalizations of one sort or another. Át one time these grand hy- 
potheses were drawn from theology; more recently they have been drawn 
from notions of "human nature" or "common sense." In past eras historians 
of a philosophic turn of mind exploited the most stimulating fund of gen- 
/ eralizations that were currently available; it has been only in the last two or 
three generations that they have come to distrust the findings of coworkers 
in other fields. And yet within this same period the social sciences have been 
developing to a point where it is now possible to find in them a wide and 
varied range of hypotheses fully capable of historical application. Under con- 
temporary conditions, these would seem to offer the natural reservoir on 
which the philosophically minded historian might draw. 
And so the imaginary debate with the social scientist may be provisionally 
settled in the following fashion: since history has no generalizations of its 
/own—since the only specifically historical category is that of time sequence— 
it must necessarily borrow its intellectual rationale from elsewhere. As yet, 
and for the foreseeable future, neither historians nor social scientists have 
been able to agree on generalizations of a universal explanatory power. In- 
deed, the characteristic mistake of the metahistorians has been to hurry this 
process. There is no reason, however, why the range of generalization cannot 
gradually be widened so as to build out from schematizations or ideal types 
^a bolder and more closely interlocking fund of explanations in terms of 
process and structure. 


Now a bald assertion that a certain amount of social science theory can 
profitably be exploited for the purposes of historical explanation obviously re- 
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quires much explanation of its own. It is not enough simply to state that this 
applicability exists; it is necessary to show, if only in fragmentary fashion, 
the approximate range through which such novel procedures can operate. 

The first clarification, then, that I owe my readers is to explain once and 
for all that by "application" I do not mean any mechanical or one-to-one 
superimposing of social science theory on traditional historical prose. This is 

he commonest and most persistent misconception that dogs the trail of those 
of us who argue for closer relations between history and its sister disciplines. 
Once we begin to contend that the historian can profit by the example of the 
social scientist, we are almost sure to be accused of ‘ “selling out” to the pro- 
fessional enemy. 

Here again the example of psychoanalytic theory may serve to illuminate 
the whole debate. Obviously the historian who wants to make use of the 
work of Freud and his successors is not obliged to give equal credit to every- 
thing they ever wrote: there is no need for him to swallow without discrimi- 
nation the whole corpus of Freudian and post-Freudian writings. He may 
pick and choose. Indeed, there is no other sensible course when we are con- 

/ fronted with such a vast heterogeneity of theory, only part of which is sus- 
ceptible of historical application at all. Thus the historian may well find that 

/ concepts like “projection” and *sublimation" are exactly what he needs to 
guide his account, while the notion of a "primal crime,” as expounded in 
Freud's later and more speculative writings, is simply too fantastic to be 
considered. (Yet I might add my own impression that American cultural 
anthropologists have become far less scornful of Totem and Taboo and its 
sequels than they were a generation ago.) 

Moreover, very frequently the word "application" is too immediate and 
concrete to describe accurately what the historian may most profitably do 

- with the insights of his fellow workers in the social sciences. In many cases, 
perhaps in a majority of cases, he does not really "apply" them at all. He lets 
them remain in the back of his mind, without bringing them explicitly into 
the foreground of his historical writing. He does not parade his knowledge 
of social science theory: he simply permits his thought to be informed by it. 
This sort of process is approximately what people like Sorel and Croce had 
in mind when they said that Marxism would serve to "illuminate" the course 
of historical reasoning, long after its specific teachings had been refuted, 
“well-digested,” or put aside. It is what a more recent theoretician of history 
means when he speaks of a “factor” that it is worth the historian’s while “to 
be on the lookout for."!5 A process of this kind subtly alters the character of 

18 Hughes, Consciousness and Society, 87-89; Dray, Laws and Explanation in History, 108. 
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a historian’s work in ways that even the writer himself may be unaware of. 

To the unpracticed eye, his prose may remain just as untheoretical as in the 
/ past. But the new type of knowledge he has absorbed will actually have 

worked subterranean alterations in his whole mode of thought and expres- 

sion: his choice of vocabulary and his explanatory line will be different, even 
/ though the cast of his prose remains irreproachably literary and discursive. 

A second clarification has to do with the relative congeniality for the his- 
torian of the different social science disciplines. Some are clearly more 
adaptable than others to the uses to which the historical scholar would like 
to put them. My own impression—derived from a stay at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavorial Sciences, which is currently providing an 
invaluable experience in mutual education for both social scientists and his- 
torians—is that the various disciplines rank on a fairly apparent scale of 

/ applicability, with experimental d at one end and cultural anthro- 
pology at the other. 

Experimental psychology I have found to be the least adaptable to the his- 
torian's purposes. Its rigorous criteria of evidence and the narrowly defined 
level of abstraction on which it operates contrast so sharply with history's 
loosely metaphorical procedures as to provide almost no points of contact. At 
the other end of the scale, I have found cultural anthropology congenial in 

/the extreme. Indeed, the approach of the cultural anthropologist so closely 
resembles that of the historian as frequently to seem identical with it. Like 
the historical scholar, the student of exotic cultures adopts a highly permis- 
sive attitude toward his data; he is perfectly happy in the realm of impre- 

/cision and of “intuitive” procedures; and he tries to grapple with what he 
regards as the central problems of the societies with which he is concerned. 
In this last respect, the cultural anthropologist, so the historian thinks, offers 
a welcome contrast to the dominant temper among his colleagues in the 
other social sciences. More and more the sociologists, the economists, and the 

/political scientists seem almost exclusively absorbed with the sort of small, 
neat topics that alone are capable of being dealt with in a methodologically 
impeccable fashion. 

It is with these that we come to the real point of difference and debate. 
And it is more particularly with respect to the newer mathematical methods 
that the final and most important clarification of my argument is called for. 
The vast development of mathematical “model building" that has character- 
ized American social science since the end of the Second World War presents 

E a more acute problem for the historian than was true of social thought in its 

older and more discursive form. The lessons of Weber or Durkheim or Freud 
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“confronted history with no overwhelming intellectual difficulty. These were 
still couched in language close enough to the literary tradition to permit their 
fairly rapid absorption into the canon of historical thought. A mathematical 
model, however, offers a challenge of quite a different sort. In its substitution 
of symbols for words, its insistence on precise definition at every stage, and 
the closed and unequivocal character of its conclusions, it seems to fly in the 
face of more than two millennia of historical practice. 

Thus the historian like myself who makes a point of adopting a concilia- 
tory attitude toward the social sciences may find himself in this respect no 
farther advanced than his conservative colleagues. More than once when 
speaking in terms that I regarded as sympathetic to social science, I have 
found myself brought up short by the objections of my new friends. “It is all 

ey well,” they would in effect reply, “to accept Weber and the rest. But 
this sort of thing is now old-fashioned. You are two generations out of date.” 

Now a reception of this sort is quite likely to make the historical convert 
to social science regret that he ever made any advances at all. The natural 
reaction is to beat a dignified retreat to his familiar encampment. Or he may 
simply decide to laugh at model building as a quite impossible aberration of 
the social science mind. Between ridicule of the innovators and capitulation 
to them no middle course seems to offer itself. 

Actually there is such a course, but it is a difficult one to chart. Initially we 
may ask of historians that they begin to learn something of mathematics, 
statistics, and symbolic logic—subjects of which nearly all of them, even 
those, like myself, who regard themselves as of a younger generation, are 
almost totally ignorant. Then at least they would know what they were talk- 
ing about when they argued for the acceptance or rejection of techniques of 
this sort. Beyond that we might ask of them that they keep an open mind 
/ toward the possibilities of quantification, that they do not reject the notion 

.. of number as necessarily and by definition incompatible with the historian’s 

craft. This is a topic on which I shall be enlarging very shortly. Meantime I 

should like to say a word on some of the more general and philosophical 

problems that the confrontation of the historian with mathematical social 
science brings to the fore. : 

I have stated earlier my conviction that history would cease to be itself if 
it deserted the literary and discursive mold in which its original practitioners 
cast it. By this I do not mean to suggest that such a “loose” approach is neces- 
sarily the best or only one for the discussion of human affairs. Quite the con- 
trary. The very diversity of the attacks on similar bodies of data that history 
and the social sciences offer—the possibility of flanking movements and cross 


^ 
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fires that such diversity provides—these are our best guarantees against 

artiality toward some aspects of social reality and the neglect of others. 

/ Philosophical pluralism is almost second nature to the practicing historian, 

and he sees virtue in a situation in which intellectual variety is preserved. 

Similarly he has a particular concern for historical origins: he delights in the 

richness of the past as it reveals itself in the “accidents” of contrasting de- 
velopment. 

Thus, in common, I think, with the vast majority of my fellow his- 
torians, I should like to defend the historically based diversity not only of 
my own profession but of the different social sciences as well. When so- 
ciologists or psychologists argue the necessity of establishing some general 
social theory, they are tempted to forget the advantages deriving from the 
varied historical origins of their own disciplines. Psychoanalytic theory—to 
take this familiar example for one last time—grew up in conjunction with 
the practice of medicine, and this clinical derivation has heavily influenced 
its whole development. Similarly the contrasting origins of sociology and 
anthropology seem largely responsible for the continued separation of two 

/ disciplines that work on almost identical subject matter. The founding 
fathers of sociology were either social reformers or academic theoreticians; 
the characteristic early anthropologist was a gentleman scholar with a touch 
of both the poet and the adventurer. If the present-day theoretical sociologists 
should try to force anthropology into a rigidly mathematical mold, they 
would squeeze out of it that very quality of intuitive suggestion and im- 

i precision that has made it so congenial to the historical mind and so fruitful . 
in its implications. 

There is, then, it seems to me, an irreducible difference in approach be- 
tween the historians and the model builders. And any attempt to reconcile 
the two must take full account of this radical diversity. We shall make no 
progress toward finding a common ground until we are quite clear in our 
minds as to the points that cannot be compromised. 


To a historian all intellectual "systems" are open. To a mathematically 
minded social scientist no model is really convincing until it is satisfactorily 
"closed." He puts all the “parameters” of his problem in terms of precise 
quantities to the very end that they will tie together and arrive at a neat and 
elegant sum. He taps “the great resources. of modern theoretical statistics 
as an aid in empirical investigation." !? ‘The historian, on the other hand, 
distrusts such. precision. Indeed, even the more social science-minded of 


19 Kenneth J. Arrow, “Mathematical Models in the Social Sciencas,” The Policy Sciences, 
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them—the minority who consent to deal in "systems" at all—think of these 
systems, as I have already suggested, in Weber’s fashion as complementary 
. Jchains of reasoning whose sum by no means exhausts the explanatory 
possibilities inherent in the situation at hand. 

Similarly, as we have also seen, this pluralistic view of the social uni- 
verse radically limits the historian’s tolerance for anything approaching a 
definition of the "laws" of social organization. I think it is significant that 
the only recent attempt at such definition to win even qualified acceptance 
among historians is one that emphasizes the “abstractive,” that is, the 
noninclusive, character of these laws and that limits them to purely "func- 
tional relations." Any effort to arrive at a "global" or "holistic" law and to 
chart a direction of historical change is dismissed by this writer and by 
nearly all analytic philosophers of history as an intellectual will-o-the-wisp.?? 

Now I am not sure whether the éfforts of the model builders, if directed 
toward history, would eventuate in all or any of these things, but I think 
that something of the sort is implied in their confidence that the human 
mind can quantify and thereby solve virtually all intellectual problems. This 
confidence, as I shall try to demonstrate shortly, is by no means merely 
feckless. And it can act as a bracing tonic to the skepticism of the historian, 
bowed as he is by the weight of centuries of failure to reach any conclusive 
explanations. At the same time the historian's characteristic skepticism is 
both his weakness and his strength. To ask him to abandon it would be to 
call for a betrayal of his deepest philosophical convictions. | 

“The characteristic metaphysic of the contemporary historian is what I 
should call a “radical nominalism." Once weaned from the comforting ab- 
stractions of German idealism, he has settled into the conviction that it is 
only in the particular and the immediately verifiable that ultimate "reality" 
lies. 'This nominalist position was always implicit in one aspect of idealist 
thinking—in the emphasis that Ranke and his pupils put on- individual 
phenomena and in their insistence on precise research methods. In con- 
trast, the mathematical model builders, whose philosophical pedigree de- 
scends from positivism, look like starry-eyed Platonists. TAey have shifted 
the emphasis away from the nominalist features of their own tradition 
(among mathematically oriented economists, for example, one finds a cer- 
tain condescension for mere "fact-gatherers"). And in its place they have 
put a faith in the overarching constructions of the human mind that is 
almost religious in its intensity. | 

To a historian these constructions are no more 2s creations of the indi- 
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vidual imagination. He ascribes to them no ultimate reality. They are ex- 
planatory short cuts, heuristic devices—nothing more. Now the model 
builder may object at this point that the same is true of him, that I have 
been caricaturing his intellectual attitude in order to present too neat a 
contrast. Ánd in terms of his point of departure he may be perfectly justi- 
fied in objecting. Initially, no doubt, the model builder sets forth on his 
intellectual quest in a frame of mind that is very nearly as skeptical as that 
of the historian. At the start he may think that he is attempting no more 
than to establish a tentative scheme of explanation. But as his labors con- 
tinue, as he comes to have a kind of emotional vested interest in the product 
of his own mind, this construction begins to take on a "reality" of its own. 
Its architect finds himself believing in it in a fashion that is far more definite 
than what empirical procedure would ordinarily countenance. 

The same thing, of course, can happen to the historian, and there are 
many eminent examples from the past to suggest how this can come about. 
But in contrast to the social scientist, the historian is armed against the 
temptations of intellectual certainty by an almost congenital self-doubt. To 
the historical scholar, the greater part of the social universe is a mystery, 
and he suspects. that it will remain so for a long time to come. Indeed, he 
is quite content to see the realm of certainty limited to the well-defined 
spheres in which he feels that he can operate with a certain confidence. To 
the mathematically oriented social scientist, such uncertainty is intolerable: 
the unknown, the inexplicable, torment him, and he seeks some sort of so- 
lution at all costs. In this second sense, then, it is the historian who is the 
more religiously minded. It is he who advances more hesitantly into the 
realm of mystery. In this final regard, the original mystical-contemplative 
spirit of German idealism is with us yet. 


So much for our metaphysical parenthesis. If in our implicit philosophy 
we historians remain back with Weber, or even with the more vaporous 
Ranke, it does not mean that all traffic with the exact and the quantitative 
remains closed to us. Quite the contrary. The sphere of quantification is, I 

/ think, the first of two areas of investigation in which historical study has 
already been pushed ahead by contact with the social sciences and in which 
a great spurt of further progress is in sight. | 

For at least a generation historians have been applying quantitative 
methods on a scale previously unimaginable. Statistical applications have 
revolutionized the study of economic history, more particularly in England, 
where theoretical competence in economics is allied more closely with his- 
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torical scholarship than is the case in any other country. The British have 
also taken the lead in the exploitation of statistical methods for the study 
of political history. Ever since the publication thirty years ago of Sir Lewis 
Namier's influential work The Structure of Politics: at the Accession of 
George III, a whole school of younger historians, in this country as well as 
in England, have been dredging away at the material that Namier's book 
opened up. Biographies, economic affiliations, and voting records have been 
tabulated and cross-referenced to give a new precision and concreteness to 
the study of parliamentary bodies and similar elite groups. No longer are 
we thrown back on vague generalities when we try to write of a political 
or governing class: for many countries during significant segments of their 
histories it is now possible to delineate with accuracy just who the members 
of this class were. 

These, however, are simply the initial steps in a perspective of quantifi- 
cation that is beginning to stretch out to infinity. For parliamentary history, 
or for the more established varieties of economic history that deal in price 
and income series, statistical applications follow a fairly conventional 
course. It is quite otherwise with the areas of human experience where 
historians earlier dismissed the quantitative approach as out of the question. 
Attitudes, mass sentiments, shifts in popular allegiance—such “qualitative” 
aspects of life once seemed condemned to a merely impressionistic treat- 
ment. Here the "intuitive" generalization or the apt quotation from some 
contemporary observer had to suffice. It was only when the sociologists and 
the social psychologists began experimenting with novel techniques for 
dealing with such matters in the contemporary world that historians were 
able to see how much had been missed in the standard literary treatments 
of the past. 

Opinion surveys, sampling techniques, projective tests, content analysis, 
"scaling," and the like are the new procedures with which the scientists 
of human behavior have enriched our knowledge of contemporary society 
and, by extrapolation, our understanding of history itself. For it is only half 
correct to object that these techniques cannot be applied to people who are 
long since in their graves. Obviously it is impossible to put questions or to 
administer a projective test to the dead. But one can learn from the results 
of present-day samplings to look with new eyes at the records of comparable 
events in the past. Such large-scale movements as revolutions and wars 
clearly show certain abiding characteristics, and historians have had long 
experience in applying to them the essential correctives that take account of 
differences in time and cultural circumstance. A rigorously conducted meas- 
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/urement of attitudes in contemporary society has a direct historical rele- 
vance: it can illuminate the past through the new types of interpretation 
that it suggests. 

Here once again the historian may be in no Bd to make a complete 

or mechanical application of a novel technique. But his mind will be in- 

^" formed by this technique—he will now be on the lookout for things that 
earlier would have passed him by. Thus he will be less inclined to think 
in terms of dichotomies, a Hegelian legacy, and more ready to deal in grada- 
tions and continua. And these gradations he will try so far as possible to 
quantify. He will have learned that the familiar use of adjectives in histori- 
cal prose often already carries with it a crude kind of quantification. Hence 
he will be more prepared to substitute numerical ratings for words like 
"larger" or "smaller"; he will have realized that such ratings, no matter 
how tentative, will permit him to fit the historical phenomenon in question 
into a relationship of clear comparability with other phenomena and thus 
to enlarge his explanatory range. I doubt whether historical study will ever 
become primarily or even very heavily quantitative in nature. But I am 
convinced that some of the most significant advances of the next few 
decades will occur in this sphere. | 


/ 


The second area of fruitful contact between history and social science 
cannot be specified in quite such concrete terms. For this second type of prog- 
ress that I envisage is a matter of synthesis rather than of analytical method. 
It has to do with bringing together the socioeconomic and the psychological 
dimensions in historical explanation. 

Again and again in the earlier part of this essay I have referred to the 
methodological writings of Max Weber. I have done so, of course, because 
I believe that they state in a classic fashion that is still valid today the basic 
elements of the relation between history and social science. They have, how- 
ever, one glaring weakness. Weber was almost totally ignorant of the psy- 

^ chological theory of his day, more particularly of the work of Freud, and 
when he traced his complementary chains of economic and spiritual causa- 
tion, he was unable to enrich the latter with interpretations drawn from 
psychoanalytic observation. In his writings the socioeconomic dimension 
alone was clearly defined; the spiritual aspect remained in the realm of 
mystery. 

Since Weber's day a number of social theorists, strongly influenced by the 
psychoanalytic approach, have tried to define the emotional and "spiritual" 
attitudes of large numbers of people in specified historical stages of the 
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societies to which they have belonged. Thus David Riesman has traced 
three successive "directions" in which the dominant ethos within American 
society has manifested itself; Theodor Adorno has outlined the canfigura- 
tions of an "authoritarian personality" in a contemporary setting; Erich 
Fromm has contrasted the relative emotional security that nineteenth- 
century society provided with the terrors and frustrations that have prompted 
a twentieth-century "escape from freedom.” All of these interpretations 
have been impressionistic. All have carried a heavy freight of personal emo- 
tion. Yet their sum has suggested the possibilities of a new type of social 
theory that combines clinical diagnosis of individual problems with a bold 
typology of the sentiments of the mass. 

Now the notion of successive stages in the history of societies is a very 
old one in political and economic speculation. We may think of Marx's 
threefold evolution from feudalism through capitalism to socialism and of 
Tonnies’ Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft sequence, dear to three generations of 
German thinkers. More recently economic historians and sociologists have 
begun to refine on the standard German vocabulary: they have substituted 
some such term as "traditional" society for what Marx called feudalism and 
they have narrowed the definition of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
capitalism by identifying it with specifically “bourgeois” practices. To these 
two stages they have added a third phase of "industrial" society, that is, a 
configuration of phenomena uniquely characteristic of contemporary urban 
conditions?! "This third stage they have viewed as either capitalist or social- 
ist: the older distinctions have become less important, as interest has shifted 
away from the question of technical property rights and has focused on such 
manifestations—common to both types of ownership in a highly industrial- 
ized society—as bureaucratization, a consumer-oriented economy, and the 
growth of a white-collar class. - | 

A natural extension of this threefold typology of socioeconomic change 
would be to equate the third or "industrial" stage with the aspects of mass 
psychology that writers like Riesman, Fromm, and Adorno have found 
characteristic of the contemporary scene. I do not know whether anyone’ 
has yet made such an equation explicit. But it hovers in the background of 
much of the social speculation that is going on at the present time. In 
“informing” so much of our contemporary thinking, it suggests one of the 
major approaches that lie before us in seeking to combine socioeconomic 
analysis with psychological understanding. . 


31 See, for example, John E. Sawyer, "Strains in the Social Structure of Modern France,” 
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Another approach, still more generalized in character, has already been 
suggested by the references I have made to the congeniality of cultural an- 
thropology with the mind of the historian. The anthropologist has always 
dealt with a cultural totality. From the start his aim has been similar to the 
one at which the more imaginative historians of today have just arrived— 

"that is, to grasp in a coherent pattern the economic, social, and psychological 
manifestations of a given society. For a long time the anthropologist has 
been trying to define "the fundamental and distinctive cultural configura- 
tions that pattern existence and condition the thoughts and emotions of the 
individuals who participate in those cultures.”** Hence he has seen rather 
more sharply than has the historical scholar both the possibilities and the 
pitfalls of this approach. At the present time it is primarily from anthro- 
pology that the would-be practitioners of the newer type of history can 
learn how to go about their unfamiliar tasks. 

More concretely this means some experimenting with the techniques of 
field investigation. A generation ago Marc Bloch's epoch-making studies of 
French rural history showed how much the past could be illuminated by 

/ on-the-spot observation of contemporary practices? The implication of 
Bloch's work was a new kind of historical technique that would systemat- 
ically extrapolate from present-day vestiges of earlier conditions—that would 

/ undertake a reconstruction of vanished practices on the basis of the traces 
of them that could still be directly observed. This sort of learning from 

j traditions, from linguistic usage, from architectural and technological re- 
mains, was, of course, Vico's unparalleled contribution to historical study. 
A century later it was brought to general attention and applied on a large 
scale by Michelet. But I think it was Bloch who first systematized the new 
approach for the uses of the ordinary historical scholar. 

Obviously such field work, as Bloch well knew, could yield better re- 
sults in the countryside than in the city. In great urban agglomerations the 
traces of the past are almost obliterated; in rural areas a trained and alert 
observer can frequently find them intact. -Thus the application to Western 
societies of anthropological field techniques originally devised for preliterate 
cultures has worked best in. small, rural communities. It is here that it bas 
proved possible to discover not only the living past but a way of life whose 
salient features are still understood and explicitly recognized. In short, an 

/ on-the-spot study of a small community seems to me the best possible train- 
ing ground for the historian whose mind is oriented toward social and psy- 
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chological synthesis. And there is a model for such study in Laurence Wy- 
/ lies sympathetic account of a village in southern France?*—the work of a 
humanist coming only late in his career to social science method. 

But it is far more than mere technical training that the young historian 
can derive from the experience of community study. More important than 
that, he can begin to learn how the group mind works, how individual re- 
actions conform to established patterns. From observation of a microcosm 
of a wider society, he can gain firsthand 'experience that he can subsequently 
apply to larger social units both of the present time and of the past. In a 
small, readily comprehensible framework, he can grasp the nature of the 
thought and emotion that express themselves in standardized practices; he 
can learn to recognize the patterns of speech and action that embody a 
symbolic way of thinking. In most general terms, he can begin to grope 
his way toward the definition of the central grouping symbols that in 
their infinite variety give meaning to human life in established societies both 
large and small. | 


To use the words "central grouping symbols” is already to give the 
alarm to the methodologically timid. For it sounds like trying to define 
some "spirit of the times"—that cultural Lorelei that has seduced genera- 
tion after generation of speculative historians. Or, still worse, it seems to be 
an expression of sympathy with Spengler and his ilk in seeking one or two 
prime symbols that will stand for whole civilizations. By my injunction to 
set forth in search of central symbolic configurations I have apparently 
thrown the gates wide open to the wildest sort of historical speculation. 

Now such an accusation is not totally unjustified. As I shall try to show 
in a moment, I think that a frankly speculative treatment bas a place in 

/ historical method that has not always been sufficiently recognized. And this, 
like the whole notion of defining symbols, has an irremediable vagueness 
about it. Indeed, these are precisely the points where the whole element of 
art and literature enters into historical explanation—an element, as I have 
suggested, that history more particularly shares with cultural anthropology 
among the social sciences. At one point or another history necessarily passes 
over from science into art: the main thing is to be sure that this point of 
passage has been well chosen. 

I mentioned at the start of this essay the tendency of historical writing to 
oscillate between highly abstract and excessively detailed planes of interpre- 
tation. And I offered it as one of my purposes to seek a middle level. What 
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I have said earlier about "schematization" and the application of social 
science method to historical study has obviously constituted one approach 
to this middle ground. And what I have just now been saying about “cen- 
tral symbols" offers another such approach. For in this peculiarly "artistic" 

` aspect of historical interpretation, a middle level is similarly aimed at, but 
it is a middle term of a less easily recognizable kind. Its characteristic im- 
precision obscures the things that distinguish it from what is vastly general 
on the one hand and what is merely individual on the other. 

The sort of symbolic understanding of society that I have proposed does 
not undertake to subsume whole civilizations in Spenglerian fashion under 
a few key terms (although it may well be enriched and "informed" by 
Spengler's heroic effort at cultural synthesis). Nor, at the other end of the 
scale, does it try to delineate in artistic fashion what is highly individual and 
hence “picturesque.” It seeks, rather, for something that is far more de- 
limited and tangible than the former and far more generalized than the 
Jatter. It deals with real societies, real, that is, in the sense that their mem- 
bers actually feel themselves to belong to such communities and in the 
sense that some part of them can be observed and even lived in by the 
historian today. These societies are not brilliant devices of the historian's 
imagination like Spengler’s much-disputed “Magian” civilization: they are 
smaller and more precisely defined, running all the way from the sort of 
village that Wylie studied to the national communities that literary figures 
like Leonardo Olschki and Rebecca West have tried to assess.” And the 
symbols that seem to characterize them are similarly tangible: far from be- 
ing the product of mere excogitations.of the study, they are derived from 
social and psychological observation and from practical linguistic experience. 

But still an irreducible imprecision remains. And for this the social sci- 
entist or the more scientifically minded type of historian is inclined to apolo- 
gize. In social scientists (anthropologists excepted) such an attitude is par- 
donable. 'Their whole professional ethos is bound up with the notion of rigor 
and "testability." In historians, however, it is less understandable. As I have 
noted again and again, the very imprecision of the historian's traditional 
approach has been both his fatal weakness and his most precious source of - 
strength. 

And so the point has at last arrived to shift over to the offensive. 
Throughout the bulk of this essay I have cast the historian in a compara- 

/tively humble role—as a learner sitting at the feet of his colleagues in the 
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social sciences. I have tried to take full account of the varied range of so- 
cial science method and approach from which the historian can profit. At 
the same time I have attempted to mark the points at which the historian 
must refuse to modify his definition of his own calling. Now the time has 
come to let the historian speak out. I should like to conclude this essay by 
turning the subject around and suggesting one or two respects in which the 
social scientist may profit by the historian's example. 

I spoke a moment back of the virtues of speculation. It is here, I think, 
that contemporary social science, more particularly in the United States, is 
failing to do its job. Since Karl Mannheim and Joseph Schumpeter passed 
from the scene, there has been almost no one both willing and qualified to 

/ take a total view of social change in our time in its broadest historical 
setting. 'The great tradition of wide-ranging historical and economic sociol- 

/ ogy has just about expired: it had its origin in Germany with Marx, and 
it was there that the Nazis killed it off by perverting its practitioners (like 
Sombart) or driving them off into culturally alien lands in which they 
could find few like-minded pupils. At the present time neither economics 
nor sociology is fulfilling this function. The chair of speculative social 

7 thought stands vacant. And in the absence of other claimants it is the his- 
torians who are beginning to move in. 

And why not? If social scientists of one sort or another do not deal with 
the major questions of our time, then someone else will, and the public will 
lap up his work. If those who have been systematically trained for the task 
evade it, then the less qualified—the journalists and the purveyors of sensa- 
tionalism—will take the matter into their own hands. 'The more imaginative 
historians know this, and they are quite prepared to assume the new re- 
sponsibility and the burden of professional opprobrium that goes with it. 

Such are the perils of dealing with historical problems of real magnitude. 
For it is only in rare instances that the sort of “middle-level” generalization 
that I have been advocating can attain any true scientific rigor. Most of 
the time the schematizations that the historian may devise satisfy only very 
partially the usual canons of scientific method. The evidence is too slim. 
The bridges thrown between one cluster of data and another are too shaky. 
The resulting hypotheses display only a partial internal consistency: they are 
full of unresolved contradictions. So much for the sins of speculative method; 
they are so apparent and so many that we need enumerate them no further. 

Yet in my own teaching and writing I have found that it is precisely 
here that the contemporary historian makes his chief contribution. Very 
early in the course of seminar instruction, I observed that the most inter- 
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/ esting and important things that the students had to say were those which 
they could footnote least adequately. The really original parts of their 
papers dealt in alternatives and might-have-beens and all sorts of other his- 
torical possibilities of doubtful pedigree. Similarly in my own more informal 
efforts to explain contemporary history I have found that the vital and 
central problems are the ones that are beset with the most perplexing dif- 
ficulties. The analysis of fascist systems, for instance, simply does not lend 
itself to rigorous comparative treatment: the number of cases is too small 

(only two full-blown ones), and the available explanations—mostly eco- 
nomic or psychological—are too heterogeneous in character to permit us to 
dovetail them in any unambiguous fashion. Yet I propose to continue in 
these comparative speculations and to urge my students to do the same. 
For I am convinced that it is only in this fashion that we can bring some 

/sort of initial order into the appalling welter of "facts" that contemporary 
history offers. 

Án initial order—a first rough approximation at an explanatory scheme 
—this is the sole and sufficient apologia we may give for historical specula- 
tion. Only in this fashion can we make a mass of apparently fragmentary 
and incoherent data comprehensible to ourselves and hence communicable 
to others. As all natural scientists know, the building of hypotheses springs 
originally from imagination and "intuitive" processes too subterranean for 
the individual to trace. And the same is true of social science. Here the 
historian is at a particular advantage. His definition of his own calling 
endows him with a flexibility in this realm that is denied to social scientists 
in the stricter sense. 'The historian's tradition of kinship with literature and 
the arts gives sanction and approval to the free play of his imagination. 

History has always thought of itself as an inclusive, a mediating disci- 
pline. Once it linked philosophy with poetry. Now it is linking literature 

y with social science. History’s new consciousness of its debt to social sci- 
ence need not mean a weakening of its artistic ties. Indeed, the contrary is 
the case. For it is history that can lead social science itself along the path of 

/ imagination and bold hypothesis toward literature—back to the realms in 
which it dwelt and prospered in the century and three quarters of great 
achievement that began with Montesquieu and ended with Weber. 


The Crisis of Western Monasticism, 1050-1130 


Norman F. CaNTOR* 


THE second half of the eleventh century and the first three decades of the 
twelfth have long been regarded as an extremely critical period in the 
development of Western monasticism. Generally speaking, these eight dec- 
ades witnessed the ending of the Benedictine centuries, that long period of 
early medieval history, stretching over half a millenium, in which the fate 
not only of religion but also of culture and civilization in Western Europe 
was in large part determined by the work of the black monks. 

Several great scholars, among them Hauck, Sackur, Knowles, and Hal- 
linger,! have made clear this central theme in early medieval history. It has 
been shown that St. Benedict intended to create a religious institution which 
would be a refuge for the more devout Latin Christians who "have lost 
faith in civilization but will not give up faith in God," as Dean Inge said of 
the early medieval mystics? In the midst of a falling world, a widespread 
pessimism encouraged the conviction that the promised salvation could only 
be attained by withdrawal from society. But in succeeding centuries it be- 
came evident that the walls of the monastery could not effectively cut off 
the monks from the life of the surrounding society, as St. Benedict had 
intended. Early medieval society, so pitifully lacking in adequate leadership 
and effective institutions, could not afford to lose the labor and talents of 
the monks, nor could it fail to enlist in its service an institution that ex- 
hibited remarkable powers of survival in the midst of political disorganiza- 
tion. 

Consequently by the Carolingian period the Benedictine monastery had, 
as it were, come to be absorbed into society. By the ninth century its mem- 

* Mr. Cantor is an associate professor at Columbia University and the author of Church, King- 
ship, and Lay Investiture in England, 1089-1135 (Princeton, N. J., 1958). This article is a slightly 
revised version of a paper read at the Anglo-American Conference of Historians at the University 
of London, July 10, 1959. 
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bers were drawn extensively, if not exclusively, from the nobility? and it 
had become a social institution of the greatest importance. First of all, the 
monastery had become a religious center for the ignorant and frequently 
barbaric inhabitants of the surrounding countryside serving, through an 
increasingly elaborate liturgy, as the intercessor for lay society with the 
Savior and the saints favored in the local area. In frontier regions like 
Germany in the time of St. Boniface, the Benedictine monastery was the 
most effective missionary center in the arduous work of imposing Latin 
Christianity upon a savage and heathen environment. Only a few decades 
after Benedict's death, that far-seeing leader of Christian Europe, Gregory 
the Great, realized that the Christianization of Europe could only be 
accomplished by enlisting the monks in the service of the whole Church, 
for within the monastic establishments were to be found the most learned 
and zealous churchmen of the age. 

But strictly religious endeavors were only one part of the obligations and 
duties that early medieval society was impelled to impose upon the Bene- 
dictine monks. It is well known that the only really effective successors to 
the municipal schools of the late Roman Empire were the schools which 
grew up in several of the greater monasteries in various parts of Western 
Europe between the time of Cassiodorus in the early sixth century and that 
of Álcuin at the end of the eighth century. For only the greater monasteries 
could provide the teaching staff, the library, and the continuity that suc- 
cessful educational institutions require. Upon the monks indeed fell most 
of the burden of preserving a literate Church, and hence a literate civiliza- 
tion, through the study of the Latin language, selections from classical lit- 
erature, and the Latin patristic writings. 

In addition to these educational tasks there were, with ever greater im- 
portance especially from the eighth century on, heavy secular burdens for 
the monks. Despite their individual vows of poverty, the monks collectively, 
as religious communities, played great roles in early medieval economy. 'The 
monastic houses became great landlords and supervised the work of the serfs 
on their manorial estates. From the eighth century the monasteries were also 
slowly brought into the institutional nexus of the developing feudal order, 
and the abbots became the tenants-in-chief and vassals of kings and dukes 
with attendant political, judicial, and military responsibilities. In the growth 

3 Although it is impossible to give any statistics on the social background of the monks, the 
fragmentary evidence does indicate a heavy preponderance of nobility among them from the 
ninth century on. Cf. Aloys Schulte, Der Adel und die deutsche Kirche (Stuttgart, 1910); 
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of the most successful feudal states of medieval Europe, the duchy of Nor- 
mandy and Anglo-Norman England, the military importance of the monas- 
terles at first sight would appear to be small because by the middle decades 
of the twelfth century the knight service that monasteries owed to the king 
or duke was greatly surpassed by the service owed by lay barons. Further- 
more many monasteries owed no service at all.* But it is necessary to recall 
the situation in the earlier, formative periods of the Norman and Anglo- 
Norman feudal states. The nine Norman monasteries which owed knight 
service to the duke before 1050 could be relied upon to provide a contingent 
of over forty knights at a time when the duke was still struggling against 
the Jay barons. Similarly, knight service was imposed upon only those mon- 
asteries existing in England in the decade or so after the Conquest, but the 
approximately three hundred knights whom these monasteries sent to the 
royal army were of great value to the Conqueror during the most critical 
decade of his reign. 

It is well known that monasteries on the Continent as well, from the 
eighth to the eleventh century, helped the development of the most powerful 
kingdoms. The Anglo-Saxon monasteries founded in Friesland and Ger- 
many in the eighth century were vanguards of Carolingian expansion By 
the end of the tenth century, through use of the institutions of the advocacy 
and immunity, eighty-five German monasteries were brought directly under 
the control of the Ottonian house. Their abbots were granted the power of 
counts in many cases and given the onerous tasks of local administration on 
behalf of the monarch, and the knights enfiefed on monastic estates formed 
an important contingent of the royal army.? 'The German abbeys sent 410 
knights to Otto II’s army in 981 as against 508 provided by all lay vassals.’ 
The German monasteries became so accustomed to such secular duties that 
in the second decade of the eleventh century they bitterly resented the at- 
tempts made by Henry II to reduce their worldly obligations.® 

Nor could the monks avoid being recruited as royal chancellors or chap- 
lains at a time when such a high proportion of literate men in Western 
Europe were members of the regular clergy, and kings chronically lacked 
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sufficient secretaries and adequate ministers to carry out the day-to-day ad- 
ministrative work of government. Indirectly the Carolingian monks contrib- 
uted to the improvement of administrative process by their achievements in . 
‘calligraphy which influenced the writing in, government documents.’ Per- 
sonally as well members of the regular clergy contributed their services in 
royal writing offices? not with much reluctance, for their secretarial services 
were frequently rewarded by royal appointment to bishoprics. 

Finally, at two crucial periods in the development of the European mon- 
archies monks were the chief ministers and closest friends and confidants of 
the kings. The roles played by Alcuin in Charlemagne’s reign and Benedict 
of Aniane in the time of Louis the Pious were repeated in the close relation- 
ship that existed between William the Conqueror and the Italian-Norman 
monk Archbishop Lanfranc of Canterbury. Not only did Lanfranc carry out 
William’s ecclesiastical policy with great skill; he saw to it that the bishops 
and abbots performed their secular feudal obligations to the king." The 
relationship between the Conqueror and his monastic assistant was widely 
praised and regarded as ideal. In the early years of Henry I’s reign, the King 
begged Lanfranc’s successor as archbishop of Canterbury, St. Anselm, who 
was another product of Norman monasticism, to assume the role of Lanfranc 
in his father’s time.” 

Between about 1050 and 1130 this dominant role of the Benedictine 
monks in the development of Latin Christian culture and Western society 
and government visibly altered and declined in fundamental ways. By the 
third decade of the twelfth century, in spite of the continued great prestige 
and wealth of the black monks, it was clear that the Benedictine monasteries 
were losing their preeminent positions both in the religious and in the secular 
life of Western Europe. This critical change had two aspects, involving both 
the internal and external activities of the monastic order. It consisted of new 
tendencies within Western monastic life itself and at the same time it com- 
prised the transformation of the monastic order's relationship to society. 

Northern Italy was the scene of the first stirrings of the eventual crisis in 
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Western monasticism in the late tenth century. Here new ascetic concerns 
and novel eremitic tendencies began to come to the forefront of religious life. 
By the middle of the eleventh century these strongly ascetic and eremitic im- 
pulses had assumed the character of a widespread spiritual movement in the 
area between Rome and the Alps. These new currents in north Italian re- 
ligious life were to run deep in the following centuries and would culminate 
in St. Francis and the Fraticelli t’ In the mid-eleventh century they produced 
the feeling, among the zealous Italian monks, that the prevailing Benedictine 
life, now inspired and typified by Cluny and her satellites and allies, fell short 
of the monastic ideal. The most outstanding leader of eleventh-century Ital- 
ian monasticism, Peter Damian, a former hermit and a precursor of Bernard 
and Francis as a great mystical thinker, gave due credit to Cluny's elaborate 
liturgical devotions. But he was deeply disturbed by Cluny's wealth and 
comfort and pointed out that the Cluniacs needed to practice abstinence if 
they wished to achieve apostolic perfection. - 


North of the Alps a similar ascetic impulse appeared in the mid-eleventh 
century, although it never went as far as Italian monasticism in the direction 
of the eremitic life. The first significant change appears to be the founding 
in 1043 of Casa Det (Chaise Dieu) not far from Lyons by a former Cluniac 
monk dissatisfied with the religious life in Western Europe’s leading mon- 
astery. During the following half century in France and Germany there 
were several such rejections of the Cluniac model in favor of a more rigorous 
religious life within monastic communities less involved with society and its 
attendant obligations and temptations than had been the case for several cen- 
turies.1° During the first three decades of the twelfth century these new 
ascetic tendencies in the north coalesced in the formation and growth of a 


13 There is no definitive study of Italian religious development in the tenth and eleventh 
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major new monastic order, that of the Cistercians, whose way of life was 
consciously and stridently at variance with the prevailing Benedictine pattern. 
By the 1120's St. Bernard, the most vigorous and eloquent spokesman for the 
new order, was thundering his famous criticism of Cluny's wealth, comforts, 
and even artistic beauty, and similar attacks on the Benedictines were made 
by other leaders of the white monks.” The Cistercians were especially eager 
to avoid the social privileges and obligations that had come to the great 
Benedictine houses from their positions as landlords of cultivated and settled 
domains. It was believed that manorial estates worked by dependent serfs 
‘encouraged monastic avarice and luxury and made impossible that apostolic 
poverty which was a necessary aspect of the true religious life.'? The Bene- 
dictines were not slow in replying to such criticism. 'They contended that it 
would be unjust to expect the faithful to endure the privations that the 
apostles had suffered in the midst of beathen hostility and persecution, now 
that the Church had achieved an era of triumph and tranquility. They 
pointed out that the Cistercians, in their ostentatious self-righteousness, had 
not escaped the snares of pride, and they claimed that among the many white 
monks who had a genuine contempt of the world there were also “many 
hypocrites and seducing pretenders," as the great Benedictine historian 
Orderic Vital remarked.!? By 1130 a sharp division had thus appeared within 
the Western European monastic order. | 

As these crucial changes within Western monastic life took place, the 
monks began to lose their dominant role in society. The first and ultimately 
the most decisive development along these lines was their loss of control of 
higher education. The aims and the curriculum of the early medieval mo- 
nastic school were narrow and limited, but they admirably served the com- 
pelling educational need of society before the eleventh century, the preserva- 
tion of a basic literacy. By 1050, however, political, demographic, and eco- 
nomic growth had advanced to a point at which Western society could for 
the first time since the fourth century enjoy the luxury of a very small intel- 
lectual elite devoting itself to the higher, speculative levels of philosophy, 
theology, and law. In spite of the valiant efforts of Lanfranc and Anselm at 
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Bec in the latter half of the eleventh century, the monastic school became too 
limited in its interests and too restricting in its organization to be a haven 
for this new elite and the center for the tremendous intellectual achievements 
of the following decades. 

By the third decade of the twelfth century it was the municipal schools of 
northern Italy and the cathedral schools of northern France, the embryonic 
universities, that provided homes for the new higher learning. By this time 
also these schools were turning out new kinds of literate personnel for the 
growing administrations of the European monarchies: the shrewd, well-edu- 
cated, and frequently quite ruthless secular clerks and civil lawyers who 
would obtain great positions in the royal governments of the following two 
centuries. The chief justiciar of England in the 1120's and the head of the 
most effective administration in Western Europe could see how the wind 
was blowing. Bishop Roger of Salisbury, Henry I’s chief minister, was a 
semiliterate who had risen from an obscure Norman parish through the 
ranks of the royal administration to his great eminence in Church and 
state.?° A bitter enemy of the regular clergy, Roger was determined that his 
two nephews, whom he had chosen to carry on the family fortunes, should 
have the best nonmonastic education possible, and he sent them to study in 
the school of Laon.?! One of them returned to become a valuable member of 
the royal exchequer, to be rewarded with the new bishopric of Ely by the 
King, and lived to reorganize the royal treasury after the civil wars of Ma- 
tilda's reign. It was this Nigel of Ely's illegitimate son Richard, treasurer of 
England and bishop of London, who wrote the famous Dialogue on the 
Course of the Exchequer, the most important administrative treatise of the 
twelfth century.?? Nigel of Ely was the new kind of royal minister, urbane, 
professional, interested only in the welfare of his royal masters and his own 
family, a man very different in background from the monastic theologian 
and canonist, Lanfranc of Canterbury. Undoubtedly the simple, hard bu- 
reaucratic creed that his son expressed in the preface of his Dialogue was 
already Nigel’s: "However questionable . . . may be or appear the origin or 
the method of wealth, those whose duty it is to guard it have no excuse for 
slackness. . . 728 

Simultaneous with the monks' loss of the educational leadership of West- 
ern Europe and their displacement as royal ministers by a new kind of pro- 
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fessional bureaucrat, the great religious houses were becoming less useful in 
another way to the more powerful monarchs. In the latter half of the eleventh 
century the Norman and German rulers’ dependence on the military re- 
sources of the monasteries declined markedly as these able and aggressive 
rulers found new sources of recruitment for their armies. The imposition of 
new knight service on the Norman monasteries ended by 1050 and similarly 
stopped in England about 1080.** Not only was the knight service from lay 
fees now available in sufficient amount but also, as recent research has shown, 
the Norman rulers, using the proceeds from feudal taxation and later also 
from scutage, extensively employed mercenaries.” Similarly it is well known 
that the Salian kings relied heavily on their own ministeriales for military 
forces.’ 

This decisive decline in the social utility of monasticism gave free rein to 
jealous criticism of the enormous wealth and privileges of the Benedictine 
communities. The cathedral clergy, now increasing rapidly in general influ- 
ence through their enhanced roles in education and government, were the 
most vociferous critics of the monks, whose centuries-old privileges and 
possessions they coveted. And in many instances they succeeded in obtaining 
these for themselves from their grateful royal masters. By the middle of the 
rr20°s the monastic scholar Eadmer, the secretary and biographer of St. 
Anselm and one of the leading Benedictines in England, was complaining 
in vain about the attack of “malignant men” from the ranks of the secular 
clergy on the whole monastic order. With anguish and consternation he de- 
nounced the secular clerks, who had become preeminent in Church and state 
and the wealthy ones of the land. Imbued with the new learning, they prided 
themselves on their position of authority and were contemptuous of “the 
poor in spirit,” “the simple folk," that is, the monks.”” The situation had 
changed rapidly since the time of Lanfranc four decades earlier when the 
influence and prestige of the monks in England appeared boundless. 


These internal and external changes in monastic life mark the ending of 
the Benedictine centuries and therefore constitute a most important develop- 
ment in medieval civilization. To understand fully the nature and causes of 
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this crucial change it is necessary to place it within the yet broader context 
of the general transformation that European civilization underwent in the 
eleventh century. Since the sphere of activity of early medieval monasticism 
was coextensive with all aspects of early medieval civilization, the crisis of 
Western monasticism should be comprehended as an aspect of the eleventh- 
century crisis of Western civilization itself. 

This crisis, at least in its fully developed and decisive stage, took the form 
of the Gregorian reform movement and the investiture controversy. As I 
have stated more fully elsewhere,*® the Gregorian reform and the investiture 
controversy constituted nothing less than a world revolution similar in many 
ways to the world revolutions of modern Western history—the Protestant 
revolution of the sixteenth century, the liberal revolution of the eighteenth 
century, and the Communist revolution of the twentieth century. By a 
world revolution I mean a widespread and thoroughgoing revolution in 
world view (Weltanschauungsumwandlung), the emergence of a new ide- 
ology that rejects the results of several centuries of development, organized 
into the prevailing system, and calls for a new right order in the world. 
As in the pattern of the modern world revolutions, the ideologists of the 
investiture controversy, the Gregorian reformers, aimed not simply at the 
reform of the prevailing system, but rather at its abolition and replacement 
by a new order. They emphasized the most radical implications of the 
Gelasian doctrine, the supremacy of papal auctoritas in the world, and they 
rescued from oblivion the aspects of Augustinian doctrine most hostile to the 
sanctions of secular political power, which the revered Latin father had called 
a band of pirates during one of his most dour moments. 

The Gregorians wanted not only to free the Church completely from 
state contro] and from interference by laymen, but also to divest Western 
kingship of the quasi-sacramental character it had been able to use since the 
eighth century to bolster its inadequate popular appeal. The Gregorians, who 
for intermittent crucial periods managed to gain control of the papacy from 
the late 1050’s to the end of the second decade of the twelfth century, in- 
tended to create a homogeneous new world order in the form of papal domi- 
nation not only over churchmen but also over all secular rulers and hence 
over Western society. The most radical of the Gregorians even went so far 
as to revive the Donatist ideal of a purified and puritanical priesthood, a 
church of the saints exclusively, which was the heresy St. Augustine himself 
had attacked so forcefully six centuries earlier. 

In 1059 Cardinal Humbert expressed this revolutionary ideology with 
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eloquence, precision, and erudition in Three Books Against the Simoniacs? 


a work that deserves to rank with the writings of Luther, Rousseau, and Marx 
as a treatise that has profoundly influenced the destiny of the West. Hilde- 
brand took over this ideology from his friend and colleague Humbert and 
in the 1070's and 1080’s as Pope Gregory VII tried to impose it on Western 
Europe. Gregory's only disciple on the throne of Peter, Paschal II, made an- 
other attempt in the first two decades of the twelfth century. Paschal went 
even further than Gregory in his conception of a new world order: in x111 
he startled his colleagues at Rome by apparently embracing the doctrine of 
the apostolic poverty of the whole Church.?? 

It is well known that the Gregorians did not attain their ultimate aims, 
as all revolutionary ideologists have failed to put into practice their utopian 
ideals, but in the resulting bitter disputes, acrimonious debates, charges and 
countercharges, battles and civil wars, the early medieval equilibrium be- 
tween the Church and the world was broken down. 

. This equilibrium had been the final result of the long struggle to comi- 
plete the Christianization of Europe, by the imposition of Christian ideals on 
Germanic kingship and Western society. It was also the consequence of sev- 
eral painful political experiments from Clovis I to Otto I, which revealed 
Germanic kingship's great need of the moral and religious sanctions and 
other support the Church could give it. The equilibrium was established most 
fully and with most successful results after about 950 in the only strong states 
that developed on the ruins of the Carolingian Empire, the Ottonian-Salian 
German Empire in the east and the duchy of Normandy and later the 
Anglo-Norman kingdom in the west. With less successful results, the equi- 
librium can be seen in later Anglo-Saxon England, with its ineffective central 
government, and in the even weaker Capetian kingdom of France. 

Put simply, the early medieval equilibrium was founded upon the co- 
operation and even more upon the interpenetration and identification of the 
Church and the world. As several historians have shown, the power both of 
the Ottonian-Salian emperors and of the Norman dukes was founded on the 
control they were able to exercise over the Church in their territories, espe- 
cially the monasteries, and by the aid and support given them by the Church 
in the form of revenues, knights, administrative personnel, and the fostering. 
of popular veneration for the pious ruler who affected to be a friend of the ; 
which was published in the 
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Church. On its side the Church gained its patron’s protection against the 
unruly lay nobility, the endowment of monasteries and bishoprics with great 
estates and magnificent Romanesque religious houses and cathedrals, the 
raising of the higher clergy to the front rank of the nobility, and frequent 
opportunities for the leading ecclesiastics to attend the courts and councils of 
the ruler and thereby to influence his policy. 

It is not surprising to find, in view of this kind of relationship between 
ecclesiastical and secular leaders, that the theory of the identification of the 
ecclesia and the mundus was most popular precisely at the period when the 
early medieval equilibrium came to fruition.’ Since the ninth century there 
had been a growing tendency by ecclesiastical writers to describe the Church, 
regarded as the mystical Body of Christ, as embracing the whole world. In 
this view, there were not separate spheres for the ecclesia and the mundus, 
but rather the Church was the one, indivisible, universal Body of Christ en- 
compassing the whole world. By the eleventh century this theory had become 
a commonplace not only for the leading thinkers of the Church like Peter 
Damian but even for a much less prominent writer like Bishop Herbert 
Losinga of Norwich? “The Church" and “the world" were frequently 
treated as identical and synonymous terms, and hence empires and kingdoms 
had to be regarded as entities not outside the Church but rather within its 
universal bounds. In view of the actual prevailing relationship between the 
Church and kingship in Western Europe, this theory of the absorption of the 
secular into the spiritual realm seemed entirely sensible. 

From the early medieval equilibrium, thus given a theoretical basis, the 
Benedictine monasteries benefited enormously in terms of numbers, wealth, 
and influence. As the acknowledged leader of Western monasticism, Cluny 
perhaps gained the most and by the eleventh century had become inflexibly 
dedicated to the preservation of the prevailing system. It is true that Cluny 
had been founded as a religious house subject to the pope alone and free 
from any lay control or interference, and that she always retained these 
privileged exemptions, due partly to her fortunate location in Burgundy 
where there was no strong central lay authority. It is true also that Odo, the 
first great abbot of Cluny, in the second quarter of the tenth century, pro- 
claimed Cluny’s free status as the ideal form of monastic organization.?? But 
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his successors did not press hard for the application of Odo's ideal; instead 
they acquiesced readily in the building up of the medieval equilibrium. 
Cluny eagerly sent out her sons to lead, staff, or found the German houses 
for which Henry III and other Salians acted as patrons. Similarly, it was a 
Cluniac abbot, William of Volpiano, who came from Dijon early in the 
eleventh century to lead the great monastic revival in Normandy, which was 
conducted entirely under the patronage and careful supervision of Duke 
Richard T1.* 

The German Emperor and the Norman Duke, the ablest rulers of their 
age, exhibited great respect and devotion toward the abbot of Cluny who 
had become the most influential elder statesman of the Church at a time 
when the papacy was being rescued by Henry III from the clutches of the 
gangster Roman nobility. On the other hand, the abbot of Cluny could only 
look with respect, gratitude, and admiration on the friends of the Church 
who ruled the powerful states of Germany and Normandy. His disciples and 
alies who held great abbacies in these countries necessarily had the same 
attitude toward the patrons of their religious houses. Hence the Cluniacs 
were induced to accept readily, perhaps even to encourage, the entrenchment 
of the doctrine of theocratic kingship in Germany, and to lead in spreading 
the veneration of the ruler as the patron and friend of the Church even in 
Normandy, where such traditions had hitherto been lacking. 

In these ways, then, the Benedictine order, especially Cluny and her 
dependencies and allies, had come by the mid-eleventh century to play a 
most important part in the interpenetration of the Church and the world. 
Behind the contemporary theory of the identification of ecclesia and mundus 
was the reality of Benedictine cooperation with leaders of lay society. The 
monastic order became the keystone of the early medieval equilibrium. 


The benefits the Church derived from the equilibrium finally affected the 
papacy itself in the late 1040's. The outstanding leader of Western Christen- 
dom, Emperor Henry III, taking with complete seriousness the powers of 
rex et sacerdos, which he was supposed to have obtained at his coronation, 
set about rescuing the papacy from the Roman nobility. In 1049 he placed on 
the papal throne one of his own kinsmen, the best German bishop he could 
find for restoration of papal prestige and reformation of the papal court. The 
astounding result is well known. The younger churchmen from Lorraine 
and northern Italy whom Leo IX and his immediate successors recruited for 
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the college of cardinals in the mid-eleventh century became the revolutionary 
ideologists who unleashed the attack on the early medieval equilibrium. 

This development is all the more surprising and disturbing if it is remem- 
bered that the controversy that followed was to a large extent a series of dis- 
putes within the ranks of the monastic order itself, which had become so 
much involved with the maintenance of the world order the Gregorians 
were trying to overthrow. Both the revolutionaries in the Roman curia and 
their ablest critics in various parts of Western Europe were members of the 
regular clergy. Damian, the guiding spirit of north Italian monasticism, was 
praising Henry III's piety in the 1040’s and baldly stating that the Emperor 
had received a divine dispensation to set in order the affairs of the Roman 
Church. Just before his death in 1072, Damian was threatening Henry IIT's 
son and successor with the prospect of papal deposition, which another 
monk, Gregory VII, would carry out three years later. Cardinal Humbert, 
who came to Rome from Lorraine, had originally been a member of a mon- 
astic community. with Cluniac affiliations? Yet before his death in 1061 
Humbert was the spokesman for the most radical doctrines in the papal 
curia. 

In the following half century an astonished and dismayed Europe was 
to witness such unseemly sights as the many German Benedictines who re- 
mained loyal to Henry IV trying to appease their consciences by joining the 
court bishops and the King in their famous denunciation of Gregory VII as 
a “false monk."?* The abbot of Fulda, the most venerable monastery in Ger- 
many, became the head of Henry IV's chancery in 1089 and remained in 
office to serve his son.?® A monk of the French royal abbey of Fleury, which 
had been reformed by Cluniacs in the tenth century and which remained a 
close ally of Cluny, published a lengthy treatise specifically attacking the 
doctrines that Gregory VII had expounded in his famous letter to Hermann 
of Metz. Hugh of Fleury presented a theory of relationship between the 
sacerdotium and the regnum that justified the Cluniac reliance on royal 
power: king and priest ought to work together for the welfare of the 
Church. But for the sake of right order and the preservation of discipline, 
the royal majesty must be regarded as superior to the priestly dignity.°® 
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The two most widely respected churchmen of the 1070's arid 1080's, Abbot 
Hugh of Cluny and Archbishop Lanfranc of Canterbury, who had been the 
head of the monastic school at Bec, adopted what was at best a cool neu- 
trality toward the Pope whose methods and motives they at bottom dis- 
trusted. In 1077, as is well known, it was the intercession of the abbot of 
Cluny at Canossa that helped to bring about Gregory's first defeat, his re- 
luctant absolution of the supposedly penitent King. Hugh’s intercession at 
Canossa was by no means fortuitous or insignificant; from the very begin- 
ning of Gregory's pontificate there had been a series of quarrels between the 
two Church leaders, ultimately related not only to markedly different tem- 
peraments but also to sharp disagreements on the nature of Church-state rela- 
tiohs.* In 1079 Gregory baldly stated, in a letter to the abbot of Cluny, that 
Hugh seemed to have a poor opinion of the Pope's views and did not appear 
to want to obey the orders of the apostolic see. By 1080 Pope and abbot 
apparently had reached an impasse and broken off relations with each other, 
for no letter passed between them in the remaining five years of Gregory's 
life? Lanfranc of Canterbury likewise was slowly forced to conclude that 
Gregory was a dangerous man and his policy mistaken. He firmly rejected 
Gregory's repeated summonses to Rome, and by the end of Gregory's pontifi- 
cate was wavering in his allegiance to the Pope. Shortly before his death in 
1089, Lanfranc was secretly negotiating with the antipope Wibert, the puppet 
of the German ruler f 

The troubled pontificate of Lanfranc's successor as archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the abbot of Bec St. Anselm, demonstrated anew the deep divisions 
within the monastic order. For St. Anselm was at least a moderate supporter 
of the Gregorian reform program; his closest friend was Archbishop Hugh 
of Lyons, Gregory’s legate and leader of the radical Gregorians in France. 
In attempting to introduce some of the Gregorian reforms into England in 
the rogo's, Anselm found that his bitterest opponent, next to the King, was 
another former Norman monk, William of St. Calais, bishop of Durham.** 
And when Anselm turned toward Rome he now found a Cluniac pope on 
the throne of Peter, Urban II. This new Cluniac pope, in a bewildering re- 
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versal of papal policy, refused to support Anselm in any way, made con- 
cordats with the rulers of the powerful Norman states, William II of Eng- 
land and Roger I of Sicily, giving them complete legal authority over the 
churches in their kingdoms, and launched the First Crusade in an attempt 
to restore peace in Europe and to end the bitter war between the regnum 
and sacerdotium. ^" Desperately Anselm appealed to his old friend Hugh of 
Cluny for support, but received none whatsoever?" 

In view of such evidence as this, it is apparent that the older view, now 
largely discredited, that the Cluniac movement directly inspired the Gre- 
gorian reform was not only naive but almost the complete opposite of the 
truth. The Gregorians revolted against the medieval equilibrium and hence 
against many things that eleventh-century Cluny and its allies represented. 

What then were the origin and cause of the Gregorian reform movement 
which brought about the decisive turning point in medieval history? Anyone 
who has tried to comprehend the causes and initial stages of the modern 
world revolutions will not be surprised at the difficulty of determining those 
of the medieval world revolution. Many aspects of this problem have not yet 
been subjected to intensive research. In particular, very few eleventh-century 
ecclesiastical leaders have been accorded definitive biographical studies. But 
knowledge of the period has advanced far az to reveal, at least in out- 
line, the revolution’s origins. 

The Gregorian reform movement was Eis logical outcome, but by no 
means the inevitable and absolutely necessary outcome, of the early medieval 
equilibrium itsel£. As the Church in the late tenth and eleventh centuries 
penetrated more and more into the world, imposing its ideals upon lay so- 
ciety, it began to face the dangerous possibility of losing its distinctive 
identity and hence its leadership in Western society. For as lay piety steadily 
increased throughout Western Europe, the special qualities of the clergy 
stood out less clearly. No longer did a devout attitude to dogma and ritual 
and the veneration of the saints and their relics suffice to distinguish the out- 
look of ecclesiastic and layman. By the middle of the eleventh century it was 
apparent that lay piety had in many cases attained the level of religious devo- 
tion hitherto only exhibited by the more conscientious among the clergy. 
Peter Damian, so frequently serving in his writings as a sort of barometric 
indicator of eleventh-century attitudes, observed that every faithful Christian 
was a microcosm of the whole Church: “Each of the faithful seems to be, as 
. it were, a lesser church."*? If the Holy Spirit, Damian asserted, raised some 
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of the faithful to the ministry of ecclesiastical dignity, it was to be expected 
that these ministers of God would reveal their special divine gifts by a 
superior form of religious life. Above all should the monks, who had pro- 
fessed the most perfect religious life, act as the militia of Christ.f — ' 

The great increase in lay piety created a new problem for the Church, 
and its own traditional hierocratic doctrine, here reflected in Damian’s state- 
ment, mdde the problem particularly urgent. The power of the priesthood 
and the papacy had been built upon the principle that “him to whom more 
is given, from him more will be demanded.” Previously there was no doubt 
that more in the way of the spirit was demanded from the clergy; hence the 
justification of sacerdotal powers. Now doubts were arising on this issue. To 
many eleventh-century churchmen it seemed that only a greatly improved. 
morality and heightened religious fervor among the clergy could continue 
to justify the exclusive powers of the sacerdotium. Otherwise the ecclesia 
would be absorbed into the thoroughly Christianized mundus, and the clergy 
would lose their distinctive position in society. 

By the middle of the eleventh century churchmen everywhere in Western 
Europe were encountering this new critical problem. 'They knew that kings 
like Henry HI of Germany and Edward the Confessor were monks in 
worldly garb, always eager to lead the procession in a translation of holy 
relics. They found many nobles who took seriously the Peace of God, who 
endowed monasteries and cathedrals, undertook arduous pilgrimages, and 
hoped to be accorded the privilege of dying enshrouded in the monastic 
habit. Even the scurvy bourgeois gave glimpses of falling in with this new 
tendency, with their support of municipal churches and their devotion to 
religious festivals. Such laymen would expect a clergy still as morally su- 
perior to themselves as in the old days when society was savage and heathen, 
save in the most nominal sense. The hold of the Church over lay society, the 
universal respect that the monks especially received from laymen, could only 
be maintained by a greatly enhanced piety and morality among the clergy 
themselves. 

The first reaction to this situation came in the form of the eremitic and 
new ascetic movements within the monastic order. It was believed that the 
wealth and power of the great Benedictine communities were a source of 
temptation to their members, leading them away from complete realization 
of the monastic ideal. 'T'he solution, either for the hermits or the new more 
ascetic communities, was strict subjection to the vow of poverty: the return 
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to the spiritual ideal of the apostolic Church. In this respect, as in most 
others, Damian showed the way for the Cistercians and others of similar 
attitude: “Behold, we not only abandon nobler occupations and worldly gain, 
but we have made profession of a perpetual renunciation of these things, not 
to man but rather to God." 9? 

It was only natural to carry this ascetic and purifying movement one step 
further and to apply it to the whole Church. Thus Damian devoted many 
years attempting to reform the corrupt secular clergy in northern Italy. St. 
Anselm, who stemmed from one of the great aristocratic families of northern 
Italy, in his younger days turned aside from Cluny to a small Norman mon- 
astery, where he expected to find a more rigorous religious life. In his old 
age he undertook the enormously difficult task of trying to reform the whole 
English Church in his capacity as archbishop of Canterbury. Paschal II, 
ending his career by attempting to impose apostolic poverty on the whole 
Church, had begun it as a member of Vallambrosa, one of the new north 
Italian communities." Cardinal Humbert appears to have begun his revolu- 
tionary endeavors after he realized that Cluny had come to ignore Abbot 
Odo's ideal of the monastery free from lay interference? By 1059 his con- 
cern for a morally pure priesthood had become so overpowering that he was 
driven to resurrect and open the Pandora's box of Donatism. Although the 
older and wiser Damian sensed both. the practical dangers and doctrinal 
heresy involved in this desperate measure,P? both Church leaders were moti- 
vated by the same concern for a clergy whose devotion and morality would 
continue to raise them above the laity, thereby preserving the identity of 
the Church. 

The final step, logical but certainly not inevitable, was to carry over the 
ascetic and purifying impulse into the world itself. This was the origin of 
the radical Gregorians' attack on the whole prevailing Christian world order. 
Already St. Romuald, the founder of the Italian eremitic movement, had 
wanted to turn the world into a hermitage, according to Damian, his biog- 
rapher.°* By the late 1050's a sort of apocalyptic frenzy had come to dominate 
the outlook of several of the monks who held high office in the papal curia. 
They wanted to impose what Hildebrand called "justice" on the whole 
world. This revolutionary attitude can be explained by the circumstances of 
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the medieval equilibrium itself, the interpenetration of the ecclesia and the 
mundus. If the Church and the world were identical and synonymous; as 
many contemporaries said, then how could asceticism and reform stop within 
the limits of the Church? For the Church had no limits, or at least its limits 
were those of the world itself. Therefore the Gregorian radical felt compelled 
to apply his puritan ideals to all aspects of social life and to establish a unified 
Christian world system—Christianitas, Gregory VII called it. After consult- 
ing the writings of Augustine, Gelasius I, Gregory I, Nicholas I, and other 
hierocratic theorists of the early Middle Ages, after collecting and studying 
canon law, the Gregorian reformer was driven, with all the reckless zeal of 
the ascetic saint let loose in an imperfect world, to try to remold society to 
fit the pattern of his monastic doctrines and laws." The Gregorians' error, 
if it was an error, was to take the identification of the Church and the world 
with complete seriousness and to carry the ascetic, reforming, purifying im- 
pulse from the hermitage and new monastic community into the most vital 
aspects of contemporary life outside the monastery. 

To many contemporary churchmen, sincere and devout in their callings, 
the Gregorians were not so much wrong as imprudent, naive, provincial. In 
countries where kingship was strong, especially in Anglo-Norman England 
and in the German Empire, the higher clergy had come to respect monarchy 
in whose presence they literally stood with great frequency as royal coun- 
cilors and ministers. The Gregorians, in contrast with zealous but sophisti- 
cated men like Lanfranc of Canterbury, were indeed naive and provincial. 
Nearly all of them came from Lorraine and northern Italy, where royal 
power was weak and disorganized, and where no one, least of all a monk, 
could gain much respect for kingship. None of them had the opportunity to 
work. in a royal chancery and to become acquainted with the personality of 
a Henry III or a William the Conqueror or to gain insight into the tre- 
mendous problems of eleventh-century government. Kingship was an idea 
for the Gregorians, something to be studied in Augustine or Gelasius; it was 
neither a brutal fact of everyday life nor a glorious sentiment as it was to 
the higher clergy of England and Germany. 'The Gregorians were learned, 
devout, brave, sincere men, but they were profoundly lacking in the wisdom 
and moderation that comes from years of intimacy with power and majesty 
—knowledge that cannot be gained in patristic literature, in canon law col- 
lections, or even by devotions in a monastic oratory. Men of such narrow 
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background and hence also of outlook could not bring themselves to listen 
to the opinions of the greatest canonist of the age, the wise and shrewd 
Bishop Ivo of Chartres. On the crucial issue of lay investiture, Ivo argued 
that the doctrines of the reformers ought to be subordinated to the sanction 
of custom, Where lay investiture had such wide support among laity and 
even among the clergy that it could not be abolished without a schism, the 
reformers had better be content with a discreet protestation.5® But the de- 
mands of Gregorian "justice" did not allow the recognition of the sanction 
of social custom. 

The wonder is not that the Gregorians failed to create their ideal new 
order. It is rather that a very small group of monastic zealots and scholars 
could have created such an upheaval in European life that within five dec- 
ades they had destroyed the early medieval equilibrium which had been the 
outcome of five centuries of painful struggle and experiment. 


The failure of the Gregorian reform movement was of the greatest con- 
sequence for the development of Western monasticism. The Gregorians had 
drawn their initial inspiration and all their leadership from the new ascetic 
impulses and movements of the eleventh century. The Gregorian world 
revolution arose out of the carrying of the new ascetic tendency to an ex- 
treme but still logical conclusion. The reform movement's failure showed 
clearly that asceticism could not hope to impose its ideals upon society, to 
turn the world into a monastery with a universal abbot demanding obedience 
from all rulers. The Hildebrandine papacy had brought to the Church not 
peace but a sword, not greater strength but deep divisions, confusions, and 
doubts. Hence many of the best spirits of the first three decades of the 
twelfth century turned from the world and sought their peace with God out- 
side the world in the new communities and orders, especially the Cistercian, 
which sought to withdraw from the world. Many of the older monasteries, 
even Cluny during the abbacy of Peter the Venerable, to some extent came 
under this new impetus toward withdrawal from the world. In this way the 
Gregorian doctrine of Christianitas, the unified Christian world system, was 
rejected in favor of the working out of a new kind of equilibrium between 
the Church and the world. This equilibrium consisted of men of God seck- 
ing their own salvation entirely apart from the world and leaving the secular 
government to laymen. Instead of the interpenetration and identification of 
the Church and the world, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries marked the 
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growing separation between the Church and the world, coming close to a 
disastrous dichotomy by the early fourteenth century. This separation, aside 
from the ill-fated Franciscan episode, was interrupted only by intermittent 
attempts on the part of the papacy to gain concessions for its own superstate 
from the rulers of Europe. A tendency toward this new equilibrium was 
evident in the pontificate of Urban II in the 1090’s; it began to come to 
fruition in the third decade of the twelfth century, when Gregorian ideals 
declined even in the papal curia." 

In the following centuries this monastic withdrawal from the world con- 
tinued steadily until the monastic order lost nearly all its social utility and 
became widely discredited. I£ on the one hand this withdrawal was inaugu- 
rated by the new ascetic impulses within the ranks of the secular clergy, on 
the other hand the emerging secular state in Western Europe was not sorry 
to decrease its relationship with the monastic order. By divesting kingship 
of its quasi-sacramental basis, the Gregorian reform encouraged monarchy's 
greater reliance on purely secular power through the building up of adminis- 
trative bureaucracy.? This development appeared first in England in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry I. It seems scarcely accidental that after the 
investiture controversy Henry placed at the head of his growing adminis- 
tration the harsh, ruthless secular clerk Roger of Salisbury and the new kind 
of professional bureaucrat Nigel of Ely. The King's hopes for the revival of. 
the good old days, when his father's chief assistant was an eminent monastic 
scholar, had proved vain. In fact the regular clergy bad shown their dan- 
gerous unreliability as far as the King was concerned. Whatever support the 
Gregorian reform movement had in England came from Anselm and his 
monastic disciples. And from without Henry had to withstand the attack 
that the Italian monk, Pope Paschal II, had launched against the very 
foundations of the Anglo-Norman Church-state system. In view of these de- 
velopments it seems scarcely fortuitous that at this time Henry I began the 
practice of scutage which made the Anglo-Norman monarchy even less re- 
liant than before on knight service from Church lands. The investiture con- 
troversy had indicated the potential dangers of depending on the loyalty of 
ecclesiastical tenants-in-chief. 

The consequence for European political life of the monks’ loss of political 
influence during the following two centuries can readily be gauged by com- 
paring William of Nogaret, the cynical and ruthless agent of Philip the Fair, 
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with Lanfranc of Canterbury, the great monastic statesman who wisely ad- 
vised and carefully tamed Duke William the Bastard. The important role 
that Abbot Suger of St. Denis played in the kingdom of France in the 
1130's and 1140's only indicates, in the long-range perspective, the compara- 
tive backwardness of the Capetian monarchy at this time. By the end of the 
century, France was catching up with her great neighbors with a vengeance, 
and the new men, the harsh and faceless magistri, the professional bureau- 
crats with their university degrees, were already playing a significant role in 
the French royal administration. From Nigel of Ely to William of Nogaret 
there is a straight, almost inevitable, line of development. And so, while the 
monastic order became spiritually embalmed behind the walls of its com- 
fortable establishments, a new, grasping, penetrating, secularist spirit came to 
dominate European political life. 

St. Bernard may have had some perception of this coming development. 
His restlessness and bad temper in the 1120’s and 1130’s are usually attributed 
to a grave natural defect of temperament heightened by an inability to en- 
dure completely the restraints of Cistercian life. But Bernard’s angry dis- 
position could very well have partly resulted from the tensions produced by 
the realization that the Cistercian withdrawal from society was not without 
its unfortunate consequences. Unlike the other Cistercian leaders, Bernard 
tried desperately to impose his own ideals on the Church and on society in 
general. He would have been much happier as a member of Gregory VII's 
curia than he was in the habit of a white monk. At least in the earlier part 
of his life, he could never quite make himself give up the Gregorian ideal 
of Christianitas P? 

From this survey of religious currents between 1050 and 1130 it seems to 
be no exaggeration to say that the crisis of Western monasticism was the 
crisis of medieval civilization itself. Perhaps it would also be true that the 
tragedy of the monastic order was the tragedy of the medieval world. 
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The Robber Barons Revisited 
Epwarp C. KirkKLanp* 


THERE are many reasons for revising an estimate or an impression of a 
period. An a priori wish to condone or condemn it hardly seems a legitimate 
one, though the partisan purpose may be masked for the occasion in the 
erudition of a frame-of-reference theory or the assertion that every generation 
must write its own history. More commendable as a reason for revision is 
the discovery or availability of new sources and other material. Such avail- 
ability has been of peculiar importance in the case of business or company 
history and of biographies of business leaders. For the business titans in the 
robber baron generation there have thus resulted two successive two-volume 
studies of John D. Rockefeller by Allan Nevins.! The occasion for the second 
of these books thirteen years after the first was "the fortunate discovery of 
an immense additional body of correspondence, long thought lost." At the 
same time Ralph and Muriel Hidy, under the sponsorship of the Business 
History Foundation, were chosen to write, from the corporate records, the 
history of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and affiliated or related 
corporations? They elected to regard their narrative as a series “of decisions 
made in response to a succession of prods and pressures" and they abjured any 
"systematic effort to correct specific errors and misconceptions about Standard 
Oil and its leaders" on the ground that "to have done so would have required 
a second volume as large as this one, a prospect as appalling to the authors 
as to potential readers." Though the introduction of decisions, sometimes 
characterized by others as "entrepreneurial decisions," introduces a variable 
into the history of this era as hard to nail down as that puzzling newcomer 
"the Protestant ethic" is in all periods of American history, the facts here 
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set forth speak for themselves. A third study of comparable significance is 
that of the philosophy and, to a lesser extent, the practice of railroad leaders 
by Thomas C. Cochran? Though the author insists that he could not have 
written the book without relying upon the concept of role playing, I 
think the volume valuable for its levies upon the corporate records and 
official correspondence of sixty-one railroad executives and the arrangement 
of the resulting treasure of new material in categories that would have 
occurred to any investigator of common sense. 

Granted that the works hitherto cited throw light from a different angle 
upon the age of the robber barons, it does not follow that the availability of 
new material automatically involves any extensive revisionism. Julius Gro- 
dinsky in his study of Jay Gould* utilized masses of new material and made 
clear how the business decisions and methods of this particular business 
leader worked. But as a personality and businessman of his times, Gould 
remains a financial scamp or a compulsive acquisitor with a pathetic sense 
of loneliness—depending upon the point of view. 

Nor is all new material in business archives and correspondence. The 
refulgence of square-deal muckraking, coupled with the myopia of our 
historians of literature, has left the impression that the periodicals of the 
late nineteenth century were compendia of genteel pieces. Actually period- 
icals like the Forum, North American Review, Atlantic, and Popular Science 
Monthly were crowded with articles on religion, education, technology, 
housing, the division of wealth, the nature of the ideal society, and political 
and economic issues. Though partisan participants often wrote these articles, 
they were generally as discerning and more responsible than articles by Ida 
M. Tarbell and Lincoln Steffens. Reliance upon periodical material is one 
of the outstanding characteristics of Sidney Fine’s highly useful volume.® 
While the book is neither revisionist in premises or tone, it introduces one 
innovation: a considerable statement of the “laissez-faire” or business point 
of view. Using the editorials and obituaries of a wide sample of newspapers, 
Sigmund Diamond® has demonstrated among other things that on death 
three robber barons were less censured than two business leaders from the 
previous generation of capitalists. 

The cause of revisionism must be more broadly based than upon the 
mere tumbling of new material into the scholarly market place..Some in- 
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herent paradox of inconsistency in the period itself must nag the observer 
into efforts to discover a clue that will reconcile the contradictions. In this 
period, according to the old concensus, business was greedy and without 
social purpose, businessmen were at best selfish and at worst dishonest, 
management exploited labor, the rich grew richer while the poor grew 
poorer, and “things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” At least this would 
seem to be the upshot of the interpretations of Charles and Mary Beard and 
Vernon Parrington.! Both of these works were of the late twenties or soon 
thereafter. It is unnecessary to cite the numerous and popular textbooks 
derived from these two pacemakers. Wherever stated, it is hard to reconcile 
these general assertions with the fact that nationally the Republican party, 
the party of big business, enjoyed almost uninterrupted political success and 
was as strong under McKinley at the end of the period as it was under 
Grant at the beginning. The Cleveland interim was no ideological exception 
to this generalization. One by one the bridges of explanation that were 
thrown across this gap—“waving the bloody shirt,” buying the election in a 
whole state, for example, Indiana, or the widespread intimidation of voters 
as in 1896—did not reach the other side or exhibited other imperfections. 
Perhaps it is simpler to believe that the performance of the economy during 
this era was not as bad as pictured and in general won popular endorsement. 

It is doubtful if a revision of the robber baron period will be initiated by 
a single volume. For the pre-Civil War era a work like Charles A. Beard's 
An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution is so much a foundation 
stone that its refutation would shake the treatment of the Federalists and the 
Jacksonians. And certainly if the cases of Robert E. Brown and Forrest 
McDonald? can be made to stick, extensive changes in the interpretation of 
later history are in order. For the post-Civil War era there is no comparable 
key volume. Nevins and the Hidys may well correct the narrative and 
reverse the judgments of Ida M. Tarbell,® and a careful reading, coupled 
with an analysis of his rhetorical devices, discredit Henry Demarest Lloyd.” 
Such procedures will only shake down a little plaster. It is no use undermin- 
ing the big over-all works of this period by Rhodes and Oberholtzer, for 
both were comparatively unconcerned with economic changes. For example, 
the former was once chided, somewhat unjustly, for devoting more space 
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to an operation on Cleveland's jaw than to the history of the AF of L. 
Matthew Josephson’s two volumes are in a somewhat different category. 
They have not enjoyed much repute among historians for some reason. 
Perhaps they are too gay and flippant about serious matters; perhaps they 
handled rumor and gossip as evidence; perhaps they reveal traces of the 
doctrinaire; perhaps they are too interestingly written. But it is the fashion 
to dismiss them as "journalistic"—an adjective reserved for books not writ- 
ten by professional historians. 

A. few years ago the hope for a new synthesis of the history of this period 
would have been said to lie in breaking down the barriers between dis- 
ciplines and in raiding sociology, economics, anthropology, and psychology 
for their insights, methodology, and less frequently their rhetoric. There 
are signs the vogue for this prescription is waning. One of the statesmen 
of our profession, Merle Curti, has discovered in his study of 'Trempealeau 
County, Wisconsin, that quantitative and qualitative methods—to wit, 
diaries, newspapers—yield much the same conclusions or at least the methods 
confirm each other; and a sociologist, C. Wright Mills, though he has some 
doubts about the historical specificity of American history, is exhorting soci- 
ologists to write like historians.! 

Perhaps the barriers best burned away are those between specialities within 
the field of history. We are getting too partitioned off even within our own 
single discipline. Instances of the advantages of combining historical special- 
ties are demonstrated in Samuel P. Hays, Response to Industrialism}'* which 
though fragmentary in its revisionism remains the most perceptive account 
of the robber baron period; in Henry F. May, Protestant Churches and 
Industrial America," which, like most books on this theme, hurries too 
rapidly over other attitudes in order to reach the social gospelers, a mi- 
nority group; and in Willard Hurst’s highly original volume,’® which dis- 
sipates the stock conventionalities," repeated time out of mind, about the 
relations of the law and courts to business enterprise. How advantageous it 
would be if someone not an educationalist would integrate our educational 
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advance, the public schools, and practical education in this era with the 
demands and needs of the business community and an industrial order. For 
higher education Walter Metzger has demonstrated that "business control" 
was neither as sinister nor mischievous as readers of Upton Sinclair's Goose 
Step would have anticipated.’® Still to cover the whole field, a history of 
higher education and business should include technical and practical edu- 
cation, changes in the liberal arts institutions, and the growth of collegiate 
athletics and other so-called “activities.” 

But there will always remain a human tendency to select one note as 
dominant for the period of the robber barons, Since economic events were 
then so dramatic and overpowering and there seems to be an inborn inclina- 
tion to explain things in terms of economic life, historians have tended to put 
at the forefront in interpreting this period some variant of economic de- 
terminism. Indeed one gifted supervisor of undergraduates at Cambridge 
University left his students with the impression that if they knew the history 
of business and industry after the Civil War they knew all. In view of the 
overemphasis on politics in American history instruction in Great Britain, 
this alleged dictum was startling and commendable. Nevertheless revisionism 
will be most fruitful if it enters the period by the gate of politics. I do not 
mean by this a mere analysis of political structure and performance—though 
these have a place—but an emphasis upon what Edward Atkinson, one of the 
most thoughtful businessmen in this period, once called “our whole demo- 
cratic organization.” It was this as ideal and practice that enabled the labor 
union movement to appeal to fellow laborers and to middle-class sympathizers 
as successfully as it did. The enlarging participation of the government in 
scientific activities reflected, among other pressures, the democratic spirit; 
findings accumulated and publicized by government belonged to everybody, 
not to private individuals. Hunter Dupree’® has incidentally illuminated this 
facet of the period. Since the economy was, on the whole, functioning to the 
satisfaction of the majority by making more goods at cheaper prices, the 
attack upon big business was a politically motivated attack. It was feared 
that the innumerable business relationships with government would spoil our 
whole democratic organization. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act was as much 
a political and social measure as an economic one. Conversely the very 
strong undercurrent against democracy flowing through these years opposed 
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government intervention in business not because it was intervention by 
government but because it was intervention by democracy. Át least this 
would seem to be the upshot of the argument by Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr. If our government had been a different sort, intervention might have 
been feasible and palatable. 

Not the least advantage of a political approach is that it reveals so much 
about business. Specifically it shows the folly of writing as an entity about 
a "business program" or “what businessmen wanted.” Thus Lee Benson's 
volume?! shows not only that eastern farmers felt differently than western 
farmers about railroad practices or abuses, but unveils as well the highly 
ludicrous spectacle of railroad leaders condemning the proposals of mer- 
chants and others as “communistic.” Stanley Coben in his article in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review”? reveals other cracks in the business 
monolith on the subject of sound money and the tariff. Of all the themes 
that need to be rescued from the assumptions of nineteenth-century liberalism 
and from the overemipasss of antibusiness critics, the tariff is the most 
important. 

How far should revisionism go? When will the task of revisionism be 
done? The frame-of-reference boys will logically reply “Never!” Since his- 
tory depends upon the context of the writer, the present pitch to revisionism 
will prove but a passing phase. Averting his gaze from this picture of eternal 
restlessness and flux, the revisionist can hardly expect historical writing to 
paint Jim Fisk as a capitalist with a sense of social responsibility; he is 
entitled to hope Fisk will not be christened “emblematic” of his business 
generation.?? I have a different litmus paper to test the acidity of historical 
judgment of the robber barons. In 1902 George F. (“Divine-Right”) Baer 
wrote: “The rights and interests of the laboring man will be protected and 
cared for—not by labor agitators but by the Christian men to whom God 
in His infinite wisdom has given the control of the property interests of 
the county.” When textbook writers stop quoting Mr. Dooley on this inept 
statement and recognize that instead of being entirely presumptuous, it is 
based upon the pious premise that the economic arrangements of this earth 
flowed from natural law which was of divine ordination and that the bene- 
ficiaries of natural law had an obligation for Christian stewardship, I will 
know that revisionism has made its dent. | 
Labor, and Public Policy, 1860-1897, in the Rinehart Economic History Series. 
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Roranp H. Barnron* 


RANKE did a great service to Reformation history by discarding the philo- 
sophical presuppositions of the idealistic school and insisting that the history 
of the sixteenth-century religious upheaval should be written only after a 
fresh and full confrontation with the sources. But his hope that history 
might be written with utter objectivity, just as it happened, proved to be 
illusory. In order to bring the record of the past into manageable compass, 
the historian must perforce select his sources, and that selection can be highly 
subjective. Witness for example Janssen’s History of the German People, 
which by judicious inclusion and omission of sources contrived to present the 
Protestant Reformation in ugly colors. Or again Döllinger’s History of the 
Reformation, which filled three volumes with direct quotations from the de- 
spondent utterances of the Protestant reformers, who Jamented that their 
achievements fell short of their hopes.! Then Wilhelm Walther countered 
with a solid body of statistical evidence.* Here were sources fighting against 
sources. 

The modern historian is aware of all this and seeks to fortify himself by 
declaring his prejudices in advance. Then he strains in the opposite direction 
as a corrective and ends by being nonobjective in the very effort to be objec- 
tive. But a deeper difficulty is that we are not even aware of our prejudices 
because frequently they are those which we share with our age. If we are 
to recognize that they are prejudices, we must engage in a comparison be- 
tween the point of view of our time and those of previous times. Thus we 
invoke history to disclose to us our presuppositions in the approach to history. 
Hence today the vogue of historiography. | 

In the field of the Renaissance it has produced the admirable work of 
Wallace K. Ferguson. For the Reformation there is nothing comparable. 
We do, though, have studies of how individual leaders of the Reformation 
have been treated throughout the succeeding centuries: Erasmus, Zwingli, 
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Luther, and Castellio.* The historiography of the Reformation as a whole, 
however, still awaits treatment. 

The main lines for such a study may be indicated. The age of the Refor- 
mation itself was polemical and documentary. The Magdeburg Centuries on 
the Protestant side and Baronius’ Annals on the Catholic marshaled sources 
in support of confessional claims. The eighteenth century tried to achieve 
impartiality. This was done in either of two ways: by the historian’s dis- 
sociating equally from all parties and movements or by projecting himself 
into them all with equal sympathy. The rationalists of the Enlightenment 
were inclined to the first. It is interesting that in this period we have the first . 
effort at an objective account of Michael Servetus by Johann Lorenz von 
Mosheim.5 Pietism took the other method and responded with equal warmth 
to every vital religious movement of the past whether orthodox or heretical, 
Catholic or Protestant. The great exponent of this viewpoint was Gottfried 
Arnold. This is not to say of course that he was sympathetic toward every- 
thing. He commended piety and condemned institutionalism and arid specu- 
lation. But his line cut through all of the confessions, and it split Luther 
down the middle. The earlier Luther was regarded as a warm evangelical, 
the later as an encrusted institutionalist. 

Under the impact of idealistic philosophy the nineteenth century sought 
to surmount the disjointedness of all previous treatments and to discover 
connections, motifs, and laws. Hegel saw in the Reformation a movement 
toward the emancipation of the Weltgeist to be valued in terms of its cultural 
effects, but none of the idealists produced a history of the Reformation. In 
the meantime the romantics disparaged the Reformation for disrupting the 
medieval heritage. 

Ranke swept away philosophical hang with his demand for a 
thorough and extensive examination of the sources. But he, too, had a phi- 
losophy—that of divine providence in history, evidenced in order, necessity, 
and cohesion. 'The discontinuities of the Reformation were, therefore, mini- 
mized and the conservative side of Luther was exalted. 

The liberal Protestants of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
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associated the Renaissance and the Reformation as conjoint phases of a move- 
ment of emancipation away from the authority of the Church. The German 
nationalists saw in Luther's religion an expression of the profundity of the 
German Geist and in the Reformation a stirring toward the emancipation of 
the German people. Then in the early twentieth century Ernst Troeltsch ap- 
proached the question from the point of view of the interconnection of re- 
ligion and culture. Christianity, if it is to influence a culture, must to a large 
degree identify itself with that culture. Protestantism, he held, was that form 
of Christianity which corresponded to sixteenth-century cultural needs. But 
these needs, be felt, were still largely those of the Middle Ages, and for that 
reason he stressed the medieval character of the Reformation alike in the- 
ology and ecclesiology. To his mind the great dividing line between the 
medieval and the modern period was to be found not in the Reformation but 
in the Enlightenment, though to be sure the Reformation created a situation 
out of which the later emancipation could arise. The Reformation itself, 
however, was addicted to dogma, intolerance, and constraint.’ 

The most radical break with all of these positions was inaugurated by 
the essay of Karl Holl in 1917, “What Did Luther Mean by Religion?”® 
Holl rediscovered the core of Luther's piety, his overpowering sense of moral 
obligation, his feeling of utter impotence before the demands of God, his 
terror of the divine wrath justly impending, his unshakable clinging to God's 
Word and promises. Luther was afflicted with the malaise de l'univers and 
found surcease only through a new view of God and the Scriptures. Neither 
philosophy, sociology, nationalism, nor economics can explain Luther. Only 
religion can provide the explanation. 

From this analysis, which inaugurated the Luther renaissance, we may 
take our departure. The question immediately arises, if this be a true picture 
of Luther, what then of the Reformation? Why did he gain a following? 
Did his disciples really understand him or did they rally for the wrong 
reasons? Were they convinced that indulgences were blasphemy because 
they are based on the contention that the saints have earned merits which 
can be presented as a claim upon God, or did the populace respond in order 
to rid themselves of financial exploitation? | 

There are those who say that this or some other extraneous consideration 
must have been determinative because, as a matter of fact, Luther's religious 
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affirmations were in no sense novel and when previously made had had no 
such effect. Luther happened to emerge amid a set of circumstances pe- 
culiarly auspicious. Without such a stage and without concomitants both 
economic and political the Reformation would never have taken hold? 

As for the claim that Luther was in no sense original, there is no better 
reply than that to be found in the recent work of Erich Hassinger,? who 
finds Luther’s contribution to have been his rediscovery of the historical core 
of Christianity. The claim of the Christian religion is that God did some- 
thing unique in history. In the year that Caesar Augustus ordered all the 
world to be taxed the Word became flesh. The incarnation, the crucifixion, 
and the resurrection constituted a unique self-disclosure of God in Christ. 
To Him the ages lead up and from Him the centuries lead out. By faith in 
His redeeming work man is forgiven and remade. The assertion of the 
unique historical role of Christ is an offense because it assumes unevenness 
in the work of God, who, if this be true, declared Himself more manifestly 
to the men of the first century than to those in any other. There are various 
ways of escaping from the historical singularity of Christ. One is mysticism: 
God is accessible at all times equally to the waiting heart. Another is mor- 
alism: man is saved by his own good deeds done here and now. And still 
another is institutionalism: the Church is the custodian and continuator of 
the revelation once and for all given. Luther asserted unequivocally the his- 
torical uniqueness of the work of God in Christ. Its continuance in the 
present is mediated through Scripture, which is the record of the event. And 
though it must be interpreted by the Spirit, yet the Spirit can never be dis- 
sociated from the outward Word. This position divided Luther from Cath- 
olics on the one side and from Protestant sectaries on the other. 

But if it be granted that Luther was original as to religion, the question 
still remains whether men were stirred by his religion or merely by his re- 
volt. Some historians, here as elsewhere, offer an economic explanation. This 
of itself is by no means novel. The charge arose almost at once that the 
princes supported Luther in order to expropriate the goods of the Church, 
that the peasants at first rallied to him in the hope that the freedom of the 
Gospel would mean freedom from serfdom, that the masses espoused the 
Gospel in order to throw off tithes, fees, and indulgences. To such an ex- 
planation there are several replies. The most decisive is that in short order 
the populace and the princes risked their goods and their lives by adherence 
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to the new faith. Át the Diet of the Empire in 1530, the German princes 
presented the Augsburg Confession, fully aware that the Emperor might in 
consequence deprive them of their titles, lands, and lives. In the 1540s the 
Emperor came with Spanish troops to crush Protestantism, but neither princes 
nor people would yield. Had their concern been only economic, one cannot 
understand such intrepidity. One may note also that some simple laymen 
like Hans Sachs did grasp what Luther meant in the very core of his the- 
ology. Perhaps one reason why they did and could understand his message 
was that the way had been in some measure prepared by the German mystics 
who had stressed not outward good works but inward attitudes of humility 
and love. 

The economic explanation for the movement’s success in Germany is 
more plausible if it is compared with the failure in Italy. Some writers have 
suggested that the Protestant reform did not take hold there because the 
gold flowed from over the Alps into Italy. That may have been a partial 
factor, but there are other possibilities. One historian suggests that Protes- 
tantism failed because Catholicism is ingrained in the very fiber of the 
Italian people. But that simply is not true. No European land had seen so 
many revolts not only against the Church but also against the faith from the 
late twelfth to the sixteenth century as had Italy. 'The peninsula pullulated 
with sects. One by one they were plucked by the Inquisition. Italy was tired. 
Heresy was played out. That may be one explanation. Another is the adroit- 
ness of Rome in capturing and utilizing the movements of vitality. Had 
there been a great revolt against the papacy in Italy in the sixteenth century, 
it could probably have come only from the Capuchins, imbued as they were 
with the ideals of the Spiritual Franciscans. If the popes had rejected the first 
Capuchins, they might easily have become rebels and heretics. Discretion 
made of them apostles and saints. A still further explanation is the nature of 
the preparation. 'The preaching in Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies was highly moralistic, directed against specific sins: usury, prostitu- 
tion, luxury, exhortion, tyranny, feuding, and the wearing of vanities. Lyri- 
cal raptures over the wounds of Christ ended in appeals to imitate his 
sufferings. 'The inference was that penitence and amendment of life would 
win God's pardon.! But this was just the point that Luther denied. He 
could denounce sins with all the vehemence of a Savonarola, but his point 
was that divine forgiveness is a sheer act of God's grace and in no way 
contingent upon anything that man can do. Amendment of life flows from 
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the assurance of pardon. The German mystics had come closer to this than 
ever did the Italian friars, and the difference in the religious preparation 
may have had more to do with the outcome than had economics. 

Other interpreters stress political factors, contending that the Reforma- 
tion could have begun in no other country than Germany because of the 
political decentralization. 'The point is that in a great monarchical state an 
obscure professor would have had little chance to persuade a monarch like 
Francis, Henry, or Charles to embrace his religious ideas. And if the mon- 
arch were not at least neutral, the advocate of new religious ideas would be 
promptly snuffed out. Saxony was small enough and the relations sufficiently 
personal that a teacher at the University of Wittenberg, supported by his 
colleagues, could gain the support of a little prince like Frederick the Wise, 
who was sufficiently independent to pursue a strategy of obstructionism 
over against the Emperor. There is some point no doubt in this contention. 
Had Luther first appeared in the Netherlands he would have gone quickly 
to the stake, since here Charles ruled as a hereditary prince. But one cannot 
say that an academic reformer might not have converted a monarch. There 
is no inherent reason why John Colet in England or Jacques Lefevre 
d'Etaples in France might not have converted the crown. As a matter of 
fact Henry VIII did introduce the Reformation into England without pro- 
voking a serious revolt, though to be sure it was not Luther's variety. Per- 
haps one may safely say that the Reformation took hold and survived only 
where it coincided with some sort of political interest, but the identification 
must not be too precise. 

Contemporary histories of the Reformation tend to be misleading because 
the religious understanding of the Reformation is subordinated to the ex- 
igencies of teaching. Political history predominates in the works of Paul 
Joachimsen, Harold J. Grimm, Hajo Holborn, E. Harris Harbison, Eric 
Hassinger, and Gerhard Ritter? This is certainly not because they have 
failed to grasp the nature of Luther’s religion and the sources of his critique 
of the Church. Ritter in particular has written a most penetrating book on 
Luther.!? The explanation may be that these works actually are not histories 
of the Reformation, but rather histories of Europe or of Germany during 
the period of the Reformation. The scope of the treatment is somewhat de- 
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termined by the purpose for which the books are to be used, namely as texts 
in courses on European, German, or world history. The titles indicate the 
scope: The Reformation Era, The Age of the Reformation, Die Neugestalt- 
ung Europas. In these works politics and sociology play as much or even a 
greater part than religion. One suspects that the demands of university 
courses have determined the allocation of space. 

But if the Reformation was primarily religious, what then of its relation 
to the Renaissance? 'The answer of course depends in part on the interpre- 
tation of the Renaissance. The diversities in that area are well illustrated by 
three recent works on Erasmus. The first of these, by Siro Attilio Nulli, de- 
picts Erasmus as neither a Catholic nor a Christian. Nulli appreciates Eras- 
mus’ position because he holds the same beliefs. He is sorry only that Eras- 
mus wasted so much time trying to prove that he was what he was not. 
Émile V. Telle!® presents an Erasmus who may have been a Christian, but 
was certainly not a Catholic since his attack on monasticism was earlier 
more virulent and persistent than that of Luther. But Louis Bouyer !? claims 
Erasmus to have been both a good Christian and a good Catholic. Several 
questions are involved here: What is a Christian? What is a Catholic? And 
what was Erasmus? The answers to these questions have an obvious bearing 
on judgments with regard to the Reformation. 

. A cleavage between the Reformation and the Renaissance certainly ex- 
isted, but the tendency of late has been to accentuate it. The Renaissance 
was, as a matter of fact, a complex phenomenon, but certainly persons like 
Colet, Pico, Ficino, More, and Erasmus are not to be called frivolous or irre- 
ligious. Yet Renaissance religion was not Luther's religion. There was in it 
a strong ingredient of the Neoplatonic disparagement of the corporeal which 
when not restrained by the authority of the Church issued. in iconoclasm, 
sacramentarianism, that is, the denial of the real presence, and even in a 
rejection of music. Tendencies in this direction were already present in 
Erasmus. At this point Luther was a good medieval Catholic. Another in- 
gredient of Renaissance religion was tolerance toward other religions, a 
readiness to recognize that there is more than one way to God. And this was 
because the Renaissance minimized the historical uniqueness of Christianity. 
Luther, however, would have absolutely nothing to do with any such at- 
tenuation. Again the Renaissance shared with Catholicism a higher estimate 
of the capacity and worth of the natural man than Luther allowed. This was 
the core of his debate with Erasmus. Yet Luther enthusiastically appropriated 
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and the Reformation adopted all of the philological tools and the historical 
critical method of the humanist. 

During the last quarter of a century several new approaches to the Refor- 
mation have emerged. The first is the application of psychiatry to history. 
In his presidential address before the American Historical Association in 
1957 William Langer held that the “next assignment” is to apply the insights 
of psychoanalysis to history." He is perfectly right in asserting that whatever 
illumines the present should be brought to bear upon the past, provided suf- 
ficient material of the right sort is available to implement this technique. 
There are, however, grave difficulties in psychoanalyzing the dead. In the 
case of Luther, we know much, and for some thirty years of his life we know 
something that he did on twenty days out of every month. What we know, 
however, is not what, for this purpose, we need to know. The result is that 
the psychiatrist fastens on three or four remarks of the aged Luther about 
his boyhood, remarks transmitted to us only at secondhand. Then on the 
basis of such sparse material the psychiatrist reconstructs all the turmoils of 
Luther's inner life. There is, however, a more serious difficulty in the case of 
all of the psychiatrists who have turned their hand to Luther thus far. They 
do not envisage the possibility that he could have been impelled by any 
motive except egocentricity.!? In any case, if one should succeed in psycho- 
analyzing a man there would still be the more elusive task of psychoanalyzing 
a movement. 

Catholic historiography of the Protestant Reformation has advanced no- 
tably in recent years. Research has become much more objective, and the 
tendency is to pity the misguided rather than to rail at rebels. In Luther's 
own day he was traduced by Johannes Cochläus. Recently a German 
Catholic, Adolf Herte, has exposed Cochläus’ misrepresentations and their 
baneful effect upon all Catholic historiography to our own day.!® Georges 
Tavard points out that in Luther's day medieval Catholicism resembled a vase 
already shattered but with the pieces still in place. Luther's unhappy historical 
' destiny was to come at the moment when a touch sufficed to make them fall 
apart? Joseph Lortz poses the question: How could Luther have persuaded 
his generation that Catholicism amounted to nothing more than purchasing 
heaven??! A generation after Luther this might be explained as a Protestant 
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legend, but not in the first decades of the Reformation. The only possible 
conclusion is that the behavior of the majority of Catholics lent itself to this 
interpretation. Ás for Luther's own religion, his trembling before the maj- 
esty of God and his demand for utter self-emptying are not to be brushed 
off lightly as exaggerations. And in the portrayal of sin, what terrific earnest- 
ness! At a number of points, nevertheless, Luther did exaggerate and there- 
fore distorted. 

With all such treatments a Protestant historian can come to grips. One of 
the Catholic historians’ greatest contributions is their placing of Luther in 
the setting of late medieval Catholicism. 

Another school of interpretation is that of the neo-orthodox. The rebels 
against Protestant liberalism affirmed the depravity of man, the salvation of 
man solely through the grace of God, the utter transcendence of God, and 
the possibility of knowing God only through His self-disclosure in Christ. 
These theologians claimed that they were reviving the theology of the six- 
teenth-century reformers. In so doing they unquestionably called attention 
to points in Reformation theology entirely missed by the interpreters of the 
liberal school, who because of their presuppositions had not the eyes to see 
what was there. But by the same token the neo-orthodox were tempted to 
impose their own meanings upon their reputed progenitors. 

Their attempt to derive everything from Christ, including religious 
knowledge, salvation, and ethics, leads to exaggerations. First as to the 
knowledge of God: if knowledge is possible only through Christ then there 
is no room for natural theology. Peter Barth attempted to show that this was 
Calvin’s view.?? But for all that Calvin said about the depravity of man’s 
will and intellect he was to the end too deeply steeped in Stoicism ever to 
eliminate all natural religion. 

Again, if Christ be the only source of ethics, what place is left for natural 
law, unless perchance for the non-Christian? ‘The neo-orthodox tend to ex- 
clude from Luther’s thinking not only natural law but all law, claiming that 
his ethic was entirely spontaneous and unstructured. Incidentally this view is 
not a particular discovery of the neo-orthodox. Before them it was advanced 
by Karl Holl, who anticipated more than one of their contentions not by 
approaching Luther with their assumptions, but simply by steeping himself 
in Luther. At this point, however, one may suggest that they have all ex- 
aggerated. A Catholic author published a book on natural law in Luther in 
which he cited many passages that sound like Thomas Aquinas.*® To be 
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sure, the theological framework in which natural law thinking was set dif- 
fered for Aquinas and Luther, but it was, nevertheless, decidedly present in 
Luther. 

Finally, if for the Christian everything proceeds from Christ, must not 
the Christian feel himself to be a stranger in the world, if not indeed an 
alien? No one would deny that Luther called upon the Christian to demean 
himself as a good citizen, but Heckel insists that this was not because the 
Christian belongs to the natural order but rather that out of love for his 
neighbor he should stoop himself to an alien yoke.** The Christian, then, in 
his interior becomes a unified being. This view very sharply contrasts to that 
of Troeltsch who asserted that for Luther the Christian belongs to two 
realms and is governed by two codes, one might almost say two ethics, and 
must be torn by the duality of his role as a Christian and as a man in the 
world. Holl had already bridged the gap by insisting that in both areas the 
Christian is to be motivated by love. But Heckel makes the bridge unneces- 
sary by eliminating the gap, and that I think is going rather too far. 

The broader problems of the interpretation of any period depend for 
their verification and progress on documentary evidence. And progress in 
research means a constant quest for new materials and their dissemination 
in the original form or in modern critical editions. Here we must recognize 
that there are large bodies of documents, which because of their sheer extent 
or minor significance, will never be made available in critical editions. For 
— that reason the Foundation for Reformation Research has begun the micro- 
filming of every sixteenth-century book bearing on any aspect of the Refor- 
mation. The entire material will be housed in St. Louis where the reproduc- 
tions from the Vatican Library are now stored. The foundation has already 
made a beginning with the works of Brenz, the reformer of Swabia. The 
next move will be to film one after another of the major libraries of Europe. 
The Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence, for example, has nearly everything per- 
taining to the Italian Reformation. The plans for this entire enterprise have 
been carefully laid, but most of the funds are yet to be subscribed. Critical edi- 
tions of many of the reformers are under way. The Weimar edition of Luther's 
wotks will eventually be reedited with additional critical annotations. At 
Yale a project has been initiated on an entire corpus of the works of St. 
Thomas More, Strassbourg is at work on Martin Bucer, and Geneva is ready 
to bring out the correspondence on Theodore Beza. The publisher Sansoni at 
Florence announces the forthcoming publication of a whole series on the 
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Italian reformers, and the Polish reformers are already appearing in their 
native tongue. 'The Ánabaptist documents have now reached formidable pro- 
portions, For the Reformation in Spain John E. Longhurst and Mrs. Angela 
Sanchez Barbudo are publishing new documents from the records of the 
Inquisition. 

The most prominent omission is a critical edition of the works of 
Erasmus. Mr. and Mrs. P. S. Allen have done his letters, the Holborns have 
edited selected works, and Wallace Ferguson has done the works not included 
in the great Louvain edition.” But the great bulk has not been touched. For 
years Yale has been collecting first editions in order to lay the groundwork. 
Erasmus suffers from the misfortune of not having founded a church. The 
Lutherans take care of Luther, the Calvinists of Calvin, and the Schwenkfeldi- 
ans of Schwenkfeld. The Mennonites are chiefly responsible for the publica- 
tion of the Anabaptist documents. Erasmus, however, kept au-dessus de la 
melée and there he stays. 

Bibliographical surveys of the Reformation must start from the great 
work of Karl Schottenloher.* The literature as it appears is covered in the 
Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte as well as in frequent surveys in Church 
History. Anabaptist literature is treated in the Mennonite Quarterly Review. 
Two admirable recent surveys are those of Hassinger in the work already 
mentioned and that of the International Commission for Comparative Ec- 
clesiastical History?" Much work remains to be done. 
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Johnson, Stanton, and Grant: A Reconsideration of 
the Army’s Role in the Events Leading 
to Impeachment 


Hanorp M. Hyman* 


SEVENTY years ago William A. Dunning saw the involvement of Ulysses 
Grant and other army officers in the political developments that resulted in 
Andrew Johnson's impeachment as a ". . . mere accidental feature of the 
general issue . . . throwing over the situation a sort of martial glamour.” + 
Accepting this premise without questioning its validity, historians have un- 
derstated if not altogether ignored the army’s role, desires, and needs during 
the first three years after Appomattox. Studies of the Reconstruction period 
have stressed political and economic approaches to the impeachment theme, 
and in the process some writers have created a sentimental and incorrect 
image of Johnson as a vigorous defender of constitutional rights and presi- 
dential prerogatives.? | 

A growing interest in civil-military relations has recently led some investi- 
gators into fresh pathways. Lloyd Lewis, for example, while on the trail of 
Grant's actions during the confused months after Lee surrendered, had by 
1947 come to the tentative conclusion that “... Grant... . and the [other] 
Generals were convinced that Andrew Johnson was going so fast in re- 
admitting ‘Rebels’ to power, that the nation was endangered." The “modern” 
view, Lewis continued in a private letter, "that Johnson was merely restoring 
Lincoln's merciful [Reconstruction] policy and that was all there was to it 
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overlooks a hell of a lot of unreconstructed things the old Bourbons . . . were 
doing at the time.”® 

Untimely death cut short Lewis’ work on Grant in which this judgment 
might have appeared as a firm conclusion. Lewis was on the right track. 'The 
period from early 1865 through 1867 still requires reexamination in order to 
ascertain what Grant and other generals felt and did about events, and to 
clarify the ultimately conflicting purposes and policies of President Johnson 
and his holdover War Secretary, Edwin M. Stanton, the army's civilian over- 
lords. When viewed from the perspective of the professional army officer of 
this time, these controversial personalities and complex problems gain new 
illumination. 


With the surrender of the last rebel forces, the hurriedly reorganized 
regulars of the United States Army faced four primary responsibilities. In 
order to meet them, Stanton and Grant grouped the troops into what in 
effect were two separate “armies.” The first “army” was assigned to relatively 
traditional duties. It patrolled the Mexican border to impress the French 
adventurers at the Halls of Montezuma, sought to suppress the Indian tribes- 
men who had grown bold from wartime incitements, and in smaller detach- 
ments garrisoned posts along the unquiet Canadian border and performed 
training and ceremonial chores in eastern cities. 'This "army" never became a 
political issue. Its commanders remained within the traditional pattern of - 
civilian direction from the White House and War Department; Congress 
was content to let Johnson control it. 

In defeated Dixie, however, the war-born military galaxy faced a task 
unique in American history—the military government of large numbers of 
their countrymen after hostilities had ceased. Here the second "army" came 
into being. Its commanders had at hand only the lessons in occupation ad- 
ministration learned since 1861 to guide them. No one in the early months of 
1865 knew if these precedents were adequate for peacetime. A new and un- 
tried President was in the White House. Marking time until Johnson indi- 
cated what he wished the army to do in the South, Stanton and Grant sanc- 
tioned the police and welfare activities which local commanders undertook, 
and devoted their energies to solving demobilization and reorganization 
problems. 
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In April 1865 Stanton, Grant, and the senior, army officers were prepared 
to offer Johnson the same cordial support that they had tendered to Lincoln? 
They assumed that Johnson would give the army the same firm executive 
backing that Lincoln had done. In the soldiers’ terms, this meant that the 
new President would use the troops in the South to make worthwhile the 
wartime sacrifices of a hundred thousand Billy Yanks, and that he would 
employ the powers of his office to protect military personnel who were per- 
forming duties to which he had assigned them. Three years later Congress 
impeached Johnson for attempting to exercise commander in chief powers 
over the second “army,” and in this the legislators had the soldiers’ cordial 
acquiescence. By early 1868 the United States Army units on southern occu- 
pation duty were under Congress’ command rather than the President’s. It 
had become a separate “army” in law as well as in fact. 


Divorce between the White House and the War Department was an 
improbable eventuality when Johnson announced his Reconstruction and 
pardon program for the South in May 1865. The President was confident 
that he was carrying out the spirit of Lincoln’s plans, and to be sure, 
his pronouncements concerning the former rebel states had the ring of his 
predecessor’s. Like Lincoln, Johnson based his Reconstruction proclamation 
on a broad view of executive power, adequate to employ the army to build 
new and ostensibly loyal state governments in the South. To this end and 
for their own protection, the soldiers were to use martial law to expedite the 
process. True, Johnson ignored the tendency Lincoln had exhibited shortly 
before the war ended for including some substantial portion of southern 
Negroes in the electorates of the new states. But the significance of this omis- 
sion was not immediately apparent. 

It soon became obvious, however, to most of the officers on southern duty 
and to Stanton and Grant who read their reports that fundamental differ- 
ences existed between the Reconstruction plans of the two Presidents. Lincoln 
had used the December 1863 proclamation primarily as a war weapon to 
seduce southern whites away from their allegiance to the Confederacy. Thus 
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conceived and successfully employed by the Union army, Lincoln's plan and 
his exercise of presidential powers sustained the northern soldier. As John- 
son's program developed through 1865, Union officers became convinced that 
it strengthened only former rebels and returned to positions of official power 
in the South nien who had brought the nation to civil war, but who had 
since received Johnson's pardons for their rebellious pasts. General Philip 
Sheridan was later to term Johnson's southern policy *a broad macadamized 
road for perjury to travel on," by which unrepentant southern whites were 
encouraged to harass federal soldiers and Unionists, and through vicious 
legalisms to escape punishment for these transgressions.° 

Consider one aspect of Reconstruction in 1865 that outraged most soldiers. 
In southern state courts reborn under Johnson's auspices and through the 
efforts of the army, former rebels initiated scores of suits against federal mili- 
tary personnel. These claimants asked damages for soldiers! actions made 
under martial law during and after the war. Army officers on southern duty 
confessed to the War Department that they were now fearful of exercising 
their assigned functions, for if these suits succeeded, they would be ruined. 
In these state courts judges, jurors, and claimants were white men, and 
almost all were former rebels. What soldier or white or Negro Unionist, 
officers inquired, could expect fair hearings from such assemblages? 

Then, late in 1865, Stanton was sued for damages arising from the war- 
time arrest of a disloyal northern civilian, Joseph E. Maddox. If Maddox 
won against the mighty Mars, then similar verdicts would inevitably follow 
against hundreds of lesser officers. 

Maddox's counsel, Caleb Cushing, soon realized that he was involved in 
something more than a damage claim. Cushing learned that the men who 
were now the President's chief advisers, the Blair trio (Francis P., Sr., Jr., and 
Montgomery) and Manton Marble of the New York World, had inspired 
Maddox to sue in order to break Stanton. Marble and the Blairs also wanted 
to frighten off army officers in the South from enforcing property confiscation 
and Freedmen's Bureau legislation. Perhaps with Cushing's connivance, 
Grant and Stanton learned what was afoot. Neither the War Secretary nor 
the commanding general assumed that the President was privy to the plot. 
But they were outraged that men close to the White House should involve the 
army in this combination of personal vendetta and policy struggle. They were 
bitter that they could not convince Johnson to order the southern state courts 

6 Harold M. Hyman, To Try Men's Souls: Loyalty Tests in American History (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1959), 139-218; Jonathan T. Dorris, Pardon and Amnesty under Lincoln and Johnson 
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to hold off the many damage suits pending against military personnel. The 
realization sank home at the War Department that the White House was not 
going to exert itself to protect soldiers from the legal consequences of wartime 
actions or postwar activities in the South. If something was to be done, army 
headquarters would bave to do it. 

Grant arranged a compromise with Cushing so that Maddox dropped the 
suit against Stanton. Moving to protect army personnel at least so far as suits 
originating in the South were concerned, Grant and Stanton took advantage 
of the fact that Johnson's Reconstruction proclamations sanctioned the use 
of martial law in the former Confederacy. On January 3, 1866, Grant issued 
General Order 3 to all southern commands. It was designed "To protect 
loyal persons against improper civil suits and penalties in the late rebellious 
States." By its terms, soldiers and civilians, including Negroes, who asserted 
that justice was unobtainable in southern state courts could transfer any suits 
pending against them to the Freedmen's Bureau paramilitary tribunals or. 
to federal civil courts. In the former, martial law prevailed. In the latter, 
Congress had prescribed that all federal court personnel, jurors, attorneys, 
and claimants, had to swear an ironclad oath of past loyalty to the Union. 

As a solution to the damage suit problem, General Order 3 was satisfac- 
tory if the situation remained static. But a perverse genius for instability 
seemed to afflict the leading actors and institutions on the political stage. 
After a nine-year abstention from significant policy pronouncements, the 
United States Supreme Court introduced a new and unsettling element. 

In April 1866 the Court issued a preliminary judgment in the Milligan 
case. This involved the army’s right to employ martial law in noncombat 
areas. Although the full opinion in this case was not to be issued until the 
Court’s forthcoming December term, it was obvious in April that the jurists 
did not look kindly upon martial law’s being employed anywhere except in 
the vicinity of battle. Would the Court in December bring forth a decision 
condemning all martial law usage in the postwar South? As the War De- 
partment saw the situation, the White House and the Supreme Court seemed 
determined to hamstring the army. 

Stanton and Grant turned toward Congress in hope that the army might 
find friends on Capitol Hill. They knew that General Order 3 dealt only 
with damage suits from the South, but not with those like Maddox’s claim, 
lodged by northern residents over whom the army now claimed no control. 
The Secretary and the general, therefore, pressured friendly congressmen to 
amend the 1863 Habeas Corpus Act to provide greater protection for officers 
who had acted under its provisions anywhere in the nation during the war. 
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Republicans in Congress cooperated.” The army was finding its bulwark in 
Congress, not in the President. 

This explains why Stanton and Grant chose to support the Freedmen’s 
Bureau court system in its jurisdictional feud with the provost courts of the 
army field commands, a carry-over from war organization. Congress had 
given the Freedmen’s Bureau special legislative support lacking in the pro- 
vost units, which operated only on the wartime executive authority now 
questioned at the White House and in the Supreme Court as well as in lower 
federal courts. 

But the War Department was still only disturbed, not wrenched away 
from support of the President. When Congress had convened in December 
1865, Stanton and Grant cooperated with Johnson in suppressing the un- 
^ savory Smith-Brady Report, which indicated that the state governments set 


. , up by Lincoln in the Mississippi Valley were centers of vast corruption rather 
. than of renascent Unionism. Johnson wanted the report suppressed because 
`- he believed that he was following Lincoln's policies and did not want his 


- own state creations in the South tarred by the Smith-Brady brush. Grant 
. wanted it hushed up because the report indicated that hundreds of army off- 


- | cers were involved in the sordid peculations discovered in Louisiana, Arkan- 


' sas, and in parts of Missouri.? But it is the fact of the cooperation more than 
the reasons for it which is significant here. 

The Republicans of Congress, like the army officer corps, were not under 
Radical control in the early months of 1866, but they clearly distrusted John- 
son's accomplishments in state making in the South. Congress prevented the 
"Confederate brigadiers”—the delegates-elect from the former rebel states— 
from taking seats at the national legislature, and the President and Congress 
commenced their joust for power. Meanwhile the evidence of southerners' 
attacks on northern test oath requirements, the inequities of the Black Codes, 
and the tragic race riot at Memphis gave added weight to Radical SUED 
that the South was unrepentant and untrustworthy. 

As the debate raged, Johnson proved rigid and doctrinaire in his convic- 
tions concerning federal-state relations and the power and influence he had 


T Brief and le on Maddor v. Stanton in Caleb Cushing Papers, Manuscript 
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at hand to wield. He deceived himself into thinking that he was emulating 
Lincoln not only in the form of Reconstruction policy, but also in the exer- 
cise of executive leadership. He failed to see that Lincoln had never sought 
perfection, but only realizable goals, had never been willing to battle Con- 
gress but instead compromised with or circumvented its leaders, and had 
never dared lose the support of the Union soldiers. 

To be sure the war was now over, and the last mass armies were replaced 
by volunteer professionals. But that, to many Republican legislators and 
apolitical generals, was the point. It was well enough for Litcoln to have 
proclaimed emancipation and Reconstruction policies on the basis of war 
powers, but he had always agreed that these were extraordinary wartime 
acts, subject to postwar judicial or legislative amendment, and even during 
the war Congress had protested against Lincoln's assumptions of leadership. 
Now Johnson insisted that the war was finished, and that no one, therefore, 
could legitimately limit the revived southern states. Yet he simultaneously 
claimed a monopoly of pardoning and state-making power for the executive 
on which Congress might not infringe. He wanted presidential power and 
at the same time professed a doctrine of weakness for the entire national 
government, used the army to get the South on its feet, but refused soldiers 
the right to shackle the spurred boots of the former rebels so that they might 
not kick out again. This, at least, was the way many saw the situation? 

As if to prove the accuracy of this contention, Johnson on April 2, 1866, 
almost coincident with the preliminary Milligan decision, proclaimed that 
the rebellion was ended everywhere and that the southern states were re- 
stored to the Union. Army headquarters in Washington soon learned of the 
intense confusion into which military commanders in the South were cast 
by this statement and by the Court's pronouncement. Was martial law op- 
erating? Did the Freedmen’s Bureau, under Congress’ authority rather than 
the President's, now lose its power to hold special military tribunals if civil 
courts failed to provide justice? Did army personnel, insulted and assaulted 
by jubilant southern whites, now become defenseless? 

A week later, on April 9, Grant sent out a confidential circular to military 
commanders stationed in the former Confederacy. He cautioned them to 
exercise discreet restraint in dealing with the “reconstructed” state govern- 
ments and with southern civilians. But he also authorized them to employ 
martial law whenever they felt it necessary, despite Johnson’s clear state- 
ment that peace was at hand and in defiance of the Court’s inference that 

? These attitudes are best described in John L. Motley, Four Questions for the People (Bos- 
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martial law was inapplicable in a peacetime situation. In addition, Grant 
advised his subordinates that the Freedmen's Bureau was exempt from the 
President's jurisdiction, although it was part of the army, for the general 
. concluded that the Bureau was Congress’ creation. Where southern civil au- 
thorities failed to provide or obstructed justice to soldiers or to southern 
Unionists, then the army might still step in. 

Clearly Grant was moving toward a sharp break with tradition so far as 
his view of civil-military relationships was concerned. Events had pushed 
him and Stariton so far by the spring of 1866 that the two men were willing 
to use their immense prestige and popularity within the army and with the 
public to counter what they felt to be error on Johnson's part. 'They were 
beginning to align the army with Congress because they felt that the Presi- 
dent was leaving the soldiers helplessly adrift. 

Neither Grant nor Stanton, however, desired an outright clash with John- 
son. Both men still hoped to win him to their views, which at this point ap- 
proximated those of moderate Republican congressmen. Thus, on May 1, 
Grant issued through normal army channels General Order 26, specifying 
. compliance with Johnson's April peace proclamation. The general knew that 
his earlier secret circular had forewarned army commanders to ignore the 
President’s peace policy if necessary. They could be confident that Grant 
would block any retaliation from the White House? 

More evidence accumulated, meanwhile, of outrages in the South directed 
against soldiers and Negroes. Feeling that they had acted correctly in check- 
ing the President’s policy, Stanton and Grant were convinced that the army 
still had work to do in Dixie. They now shared the view of most army com- 
manders assigned to southern stations that former rebels were incapable of 
true reformation. Grant went a step further to strengthen his subordinates’ 
positions. On July 6 he issued General Order 44, supplementing General 
Order 3 of the past January. The July order empowered all army com- 
manders in the South down to the post or company level to arrest civilians 
charged with crimes against federal civil or military personnel, or against 
“inhabitants of the United States, regardless of color, in cases where the civil 
authorities have failed, neglected, or are unable to arrest and bring such. 
parties to trial.” Those arrested were to stay in confinement “until such time 
as a proper judicial tribunal may be ready and willing to try them.” 

This curious document neither imposed martial law nor obeyed the 

10 4 Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1902, ed. James D. 
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President's clear statement of April that civil authority must take precedence 
over military power in the South. In substance, it openly informed Johnson, 
as many persons including Jonathan Worth of North Carolina complained 
to him, that Stanton, Grant, and most commanders of the army disagreed 
with his position and thought the April peace proclamation hasty, ill advised, 
unfair to military personnel, and an unreal estimate of southern conditions." 

Later that month the President prepared to retaliate by reading a procla- 
mation that the rebellion was not only ended, but spelling out that martial 
law was inoperative everywhere in the country. Thus encouraged, the “re- 
constructed” governor of Virginia on July 21 informed Stanton that he was 
reactivating the state militia and requested surplus army weapons for the 
members, all of whom, Grant learned, were whites, and most of whom were 
former rebels and holders of the President's pardons. Informed of this by 
Grant, Johnson refused to cancel the governor's request. To Grant this 
seemed equivalent to putting arms back in the hands of men still capable of 
using them against the victors, and the general delayed in complying.” 

No open rupture yet existed between the White House and the army, but 
the President's southern policy was forcing individual army officials to make 
choices concerning their political allegiance. Stanton, Grant, Sheridan, Daniel 
Sickles, John Pope, M. C. Meigs, and Edward Ord were clearly in sympathy 
with the Republicans of Congress; William Tecumseh Sherman and Win- 
field Scott Hancock favored Johnson; E. D. Townsend remained determinedly 
neutral. But to attach traditional political party labels to these officers seems 
irrelevant and inaccurate. To be sure, Congress’ supporters in the army were 
becoming "radicals" in the sense that they had come to believe that Negro 
suffrage must be imposed upon the South as the only means to insure the 
subordination of the old secessionist class. If Congress was willing to see to 
it that Negroes voted, then these men were going to favor Congress. 

The New Orleans riot seemed to prove the acuity of the “radical” officers’ 
analysis. Soon after that event, General Pope made a speech after first secur- 
ing Stanton’s and Grant’s approval for its text. He argued that if the “mili- 
tary power is suspended” in the South, “at once the old political & personal 
influences will resume their activity,” and the Copperheads of the North and 
the Bourbons of the South would seek again to sunder the Republic. It may 
be, of course, that Pope was merely spouting Republican propaganda. Yet 
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the man was no politician, and he was risking his professional career by as- 
suming this public position. In openly defying the President's orders, Grant 
was chancing the political laurels he secretly coveted, and Stanton, who 
wanted more than all else to get out of politics, was only making it impos- 
sible for himself to quit the War Department. These men wanted Pope’s 
words to be clarion calls of warning, to alert a somnolent North to what 
they feared was a clear and present danger. Aging General Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock wondered, "Have we run our race as a Republic? I hope not— 
but fear it." Grant and Stanton were determined to use military influence to 
prevent the civilian President from keeping the nation on a disastrous 
course.? 

Realizing that so long as Stanton and Grant were working together the 
army in the South was out of his control, Johnson decided to split the team, 
replace Grant with a more cooperative commanding general, and then to 
oust Stanton in turn. He brought the nation's third most popular man, Gen- 
eral Sherman, to Washington to be at hand and offered Grant a trumped-up 
diplomatic assignment to Mexico, intending then to put Sherman in first as 
commanding general, and once Grant was away to slip either him or Mont- 
gomery Blair in as Secretary of War in place of Stanton. But Grant refused to 
play, Sherman would not take issue with his beloved commander, and the 
scheme foundered.!* 

Deciding to exploit Grant at home in the 1866 congressional elections if 
he could not employ him abroad, Johnson swung around the circle with the 
disgusted general in tow. 'The results of that "critical" election gave the Re- 
publicans a thumping victory and a working majority in Congress adequate 
to override any veto. Now the question was: Would Johnson acquiesce in the 
verdict of the ballot boxes? “Things have changed here somewhat since the 
last election," Grant advised in a confidential note to his protégé, General 
Phil Sheridan, but he could not predict the nature of the change. 

Johnson had no intention of signaling surrender by suggesting that the 
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southern states ratify the pending Fourteenth Amendment. His secretary, 
Colonel William G. Moore, realized that the President was convinced that 
the white men of the South would be submerged under a sable sea if the 
freedmen exercised the ballot. 'This concern merged with Johnson's views of 
the nature of the federal system and the purposes of the Civil War, and it 
combined with his combative personality to help create the critical situation 
in which the nation found itself. “He seemed never to be happy unless he 
had some one to strike at or to denounce," recalled Hugh McCulloch, 
Johnson's personal friend, Treasury Secretary, and political supporter. As 
1866 closed, Andrew Johnson should have been a very happy man.? 

Somehow Johnson missed the significance of the 1866 election results, for 
they were barely counted when he "suggested" to Grant, bypassing Stanton 
completely, that the army issue ten thousand stands of arms to the revived 
Virginia state militia. Grant replied properly through Stanton's office that 
“I would not recommend the issue of arms for the use of the militia of any 
of the states lately in rebellion in advance of their full restoration and the 
admission of their representatives by Congress." !9 

The Republicans, now dominating Congress, prepared Reconstruction 
legislation for the South which included much of what the army had wanted 
since Appomattox: the continued use of martial law, legal protection for 
army personnel, and the disfranchisement of most former rebels. Then in the 
first weeks of 1867, the Supreme Court threw three bombshells into the legis- 
lators’ works. In the Milligan, Garland, and Cummings decisions, the jurists 
denounced military trials of civilians and federal and state test oath laws as 
unconstitutional excesses. This at least was the way excited and indignant 
Republican spokesmen portrayed the decisions, while Democrats lauded them 
as noble defenses of civil liberties and individual rights.” President Johnson 
was naturally delighted that his constitutional views now had had judicial 
support. To the army, however, the Court’s pronouncements spelled disaster, 
and to Radical Republican congressmen, they were reactionary obstructions 
that must be overcome or ignored. 
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Now Stanton and Grant leaped fully over the wall into the Radical camp, 
Stanton openly and Grant still secretly. The two men arranged for Congress 
to provide for the army's needs. By the military appropriations bill of 1867, 
Grant was made autonomous of the President so far as the location of his 
headquarters was concerned and the funnel through which Johnson had to 
transmit orders to subordinate army commanders. Congress, in brief, deter- 
mined that Grant, whom the legislators trusted, be the commander in chief 
as well as the commanding general of the southern section of the army. It 
would no longer be possible legally for Johnson to replace him, as the Presi- 
dent had recently tried to do by sending him to Mexico, or to bypass him, 
and Stanton as Johnson had done with fateful results with General Absalom 
Baird at New Orleans just before the tragic riot there. And by protecting 
Stanton in the War Secretary's position through the Tenure of Office Act, the 
Republican majority in Congress felt that it had effectively blocked the Presi- 
dent's power to control the army in the South. To the surprise of many per- 
sons, Johnson at last seemed willing to acquiesce in the legislative will, al- 
though he did helplessly veto these laws as they emerged from Congress, in 
what Grant privately described as "the most ridiculous veto message[s] that 
ever issued from any President." !? 

Buoyed up by the Court's decisions, Johnson now had a new scheme. He 
intended to water down the effects of the Reconstruction law that Congress 
passed on March 2, 1867, by having Attorney General Henry Stanbery issue 
interpretations that would in effect let the President take the teeth from the 
disfranchising and Negro suffrage provisions. Again the army commanders 
found themselves at issue with the White House, for most of the senior offi- 
cers felt that the Reconstruction law was a moderate and necessary enact- 
ment. l 

On March 27, 1867, Sheridan removed from their offices in the Louisiana 
state government men Johnson had pardoned for rebellion. This was the first 
test of a military commander's powers under the new law of Congress, and 
Grant secretly applauded the action. “It is just the thing," Grant confiden- 
tially wrote Sheridan, "and merits the approbation of the loyal people at 
least. I have no doubt but that it will also meet with like approval from the 
reconstructed." Johnson ordered that no more removals occur until the At- 
torney General's opinion was available. On April 3 Grant obediently trans- 
mitted this order, but also sent Sheridan a private message, warning him that 
"there is a decided hostility to the whole Congressional plan of reconstruction 
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at the "White House,' and a disposition to remove you from the command 
you now have. Both the Secretary of War and myself will oppose any such 
move, as will the mass of the people." They would oppose it by claiming that 
in the southern army commands Congress had made officers independent of 
the President, of the Secretary of War, and of the commanding general. 
Thus, if the President somehow managed to evade, transfer, or replace 
Stanton and/or Grant, the Reconstruction acts could still be enforced by 
local commanders. 

Grant assured Sheridan that in the Reconstruction law, Congress "in- 
tended to give District Commanders entire control over the civil govern- 
ments of these [southern] districts." 'The army commanders in the South 

. shall be their own judges of the meaning of its provisions.” By this 
analysis, any opinion of the Attorney General, the President's legal represen- 
tative, would merely be advisory rather than binding on the military officers 
assigned to Reconstruction duty. The army in the South, Grant inferred, was 
Congress army, no longer under the White House or under the War De- 
partment except for routine administrative purposes.’ 

To his friend, Congressman Elihu Washburne, Grant wrote ". . . all will 
be well if Administration and Copperhead influences do not defeat the ob- 
jects of that reconstruction measure." He advised Sheridan, his favored sub- 
ordinate: "Go on giving your own interpretation to the law." No wonder 
that after informing Grant that he intended to remove more of Johnson's 
state officials, Sheridan boasted to him that “The Attorney General should 
not hamper me too much; no one can conceive or estimate, at so great a 
distance, the precautions necessary to be taken . . . here." When General 
Pope wrote Grant from Georgia that the Milligan decision would have no 
effect in his command, Grant replied: “My views are that District Com- 
manders are responsible for the faithful execution of the Reconstruction Act 
of Congress, and that in civil matters I cannot give them an order. I can give 
them my views, however, . . . and above all, I can advise them of views and 
opinions here which may serve to put them on their guard." Grant com- 
forted Sheridan with the assurance that "I think your head is safe above 
your shoulders at least so that it can not be taken off to produce pain."?? In 
midsummer the President told Grant that he was thinking of dismissing 
Sheridan. Warning the younger man, Grant again assured him of his and 
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Stanton's support. "Removal cannot hurt you if it does take place, and I do 
not believe it will" he wrote. “You have carried out the acts of Congress, 
and it will be difficult [£or Johnson] to get a general officer who will not." 

Then the Attorney General issued his opinion. As expected, it watered 
down the significant aspects of the Reconstruction law and put the military 
commanders back into almost the same untenable position they had held be- 
fore Congress enacted this law. Grant and Stanton moved swiftly on two 
fronts. They had cooperating Congressmen prepare supplements to the Re- 
construction law, countering Stanbery’s restrictive opinion. And while this 
was in the works, Grant bolstered sagging army morale by writing to Sheri- 
dan and to General Ord in Virginia that “the Attorney General or myself 
can do no more than give our opinions as to the meaning of the law.” Re- 
sponsibility and autonomy were still where Congress had vested them, in the 
district commanders, Grant insisted, and he advised them that “Congress 
may [soon] give an interpretation of their own acts, differing possibly from 
those given by the Attorney General"?! 

. Johnson finally acted, but against Stanton rather than Sheridan. Striking 
now hard and swiftly, if belatedly, the President in early August suspended 
Stanton. Giving the slow-thinking Grant little time to ponder, Johnson 
swept him into the cabinet as combined War Secretary ad interim and com- ` 
manding general. The President thought he had won the campaign now that 
Grant was in a frankly Democratic cabinet. Surely the general would benefit 
from exposure to proper constitutional and political views, and at the same 
time would become unacceptable as Republican presidential timber in 1868, 
thereby increasing Johnson’s own chances for a Democratic bid, which he 
greatly desired. But Johnson was to find that Grant, while cooperative 
enough as Secretary of War in matters of administrative detail, was still act- 
ing against the White House when he put on his second hat, the peaked cap 
of the commanding general of the army. 

On the day he took over the War Office, Grant had a trusted friend, Gen- 
eral James Forsyth, secretly warn Sheridan of the impending changes, so 
that “in case the President insists upon your removal, that whoever may 
be assigned to your command, can be directed by General Grant to carry out 
the Military Reconstruction Acts as interpreted by you, and foreshadowed 
by your orders—in fact General Grant wants things in such a condition in 
Louisiana that your successor (in case you are relieved) will have to carry 
out the [Reconstruction] Law as you have viewed it; and without the op- 
portunity to change your programme.” 
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Over Grant's vigorous protests in the cabinet, Johnson decided to remove 
Sheridan from the Louisiana command. Flashing off a secret warning to the 
younger man, Grant advised him to “... go on your course exactly as if this 
communication had not been sent to you, and without fear of consequences. 
That so long as you pursue the same line of duty that you have followed thus 
far in the service you will receive the entire support of these Headquarters." 
By "these Headquarters" Grant meant himself as commanding general. In 
this capacity he considered himself antonomous of the President by virtue of 
Congress' enactments, far more independent than as interim War Secretary. 
Like Stanton he had learned that the power of this cabinet post was ques- 
tionable and its tenure uncertain?? Grant could not as War Secretary, for 
example, prevent Johnson from suspending Sheridan, Sickles, Pope, or Ord. 
Ás commanding general, however, he saw to it that all the army commanders 
in the South knew that they had a friend in the cabinet and at army head- 
quarters. Until Congress reassembled in December 1867, when the Senate 
would judge whether: Johnson had acted rightly in suspending Stanton, 
Grant held the War portfolio in a defensive, caretaker, rear-guard action. 
Johnson had trapped himself. Thinking that once Stanton was out of the 
way he could easily overawe Grant, whom he, Gideon Welles, and the Blairs 
mistook for a simple, malleable soul, the President learned that Grant defi- 
nitely had a mind of his own. 

But he learned it too late. In January 1868 Grant let Stanton return to the 
war office. When Johnson again sought to oust the sticky War Secretary in 
favor of General Lorenzo Thomas, Congress impeached the President. Dur- 
ing the long weeks from February to May 1868, as Congress tried Johnson 
for seeking to be commander in chief of the army units stationed in the 
South, the nation teetered on the brink of renewed violence. Johnson escaped 
conviction by one vote. Cowed at last, he accepted General John Schofield as 
a compromise Secretary of War. A total breakdown of the national govern- 
ment was narrowly avoided. For the rest of 1868 Grant remained as com- 
manding general, then he took over the presidency. During that year he saw 
to it that Johnson kept out of internal army administration. The President, 
at last brought to caution by the narrowness of the Senate vote on his convic- 
tion, accepted what he could not prevent. The Supreme Court sustained 
Congress’ actions in the South, for the jurists had been frightened by the 
legislators’ attacks on them.” 

22 Badeau, Grant in Peace, 104; Forsyth to Sheridan, Aug. 12, 14, 1867, Sheridan Papers. 

23 William A. Russ, Jr., "Was There Danger of a Second Civil War during Reconstruction?” 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXV (June 1938), 39-58. On the Court, see Mississippi v. 
Johnson, 4 Wallace, 465 (1867), and Georgia v. Stanton, 6 ibid., 50 (1867). Leonard D. White, 
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Schofield served as a dignified clerk, bearing messages from White House 
to army headquarters and back, in the manner of prewar Secretaries of War. 
The military had won. Reconstruction proceeded henceforth in the manner 
that the soldiers had felt necessary since 1865, and with their own status and 
safety assured by Congress’ laws and sympathy. 


Until the complex interaction of the military institution with the civilian 
political branches of the national government is thoroughly reported, the full 
story of the background of impeachment will remain partially untold. Thus 
far the study of this period has suffered from the one-sided nature of the 
sources most widely utilized. The great Diary kept by Gideon Welles, for 
example, indispensable as it 1s, in the words of the man who edited it for 
publication, offers a view of events ". . . too much like sitting at the prize- 
ring and seeing only one pugilist."^* The army was another contender, 
crouched in a posture of self-defense in a ring full of aggressive combatants. 
It should be invisible no longer. 


The Republican Era, 1869-1901 (New York, 1958), 23-24, makes the point that in 1869 
Grant took with him to the White House the conviction that the Congress should lead the 
President, derived from his participation in these events. The theory that impeachment was the 
result of the Radical leaders! interest in removing Johnson so that the industrial development 
of the North might continue unchecked is most recently criticized in Stanley Coben, “North- 
eastern Business and Radical Reconstruction: A Re-examination," Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XLVI (June 1959), 67-90. 

74 The Diary of Gideon Welles, ed. John T. Morse, Jr. (3 vols., Boston, 1911), I, xxxi- 
xxxii. 
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CULTURE AND HISTORY: PROLEGOMENA TO THE COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF CIVILIZATIONS. By Philip Bagby. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 244. $5.00.) 


In discussing “the nature of history,” Bagby calls the writing of history up to 
the present "a semi-rational activity" and refers to historians as “the guardians 
of tradition, the priests of the cult of nationality, the prophets of social reform, 
the exponents and upholders of national virtue and glory." Since Spencer, Marx, 
and Spengler have failed to win general acceptance for their systems, the author 
contends that a new approach to history is called for. Bagby’s general philosophic 
point of view is that of the empiricist, but the intuitions and insights of histo- 
rians are not entirely disparaged. Dismissing Collingwood’s interpretation as “un- 
regulated intuitions” and Toynbee’s views as “religious fantasies,’ he turns 
to anthropology for a set of concepts and methods in studying “more complex so- 
cieties.” He places greater reliance on cultural anthropology than on social an- 
thropology and sociology, and such documents and artifacts as are available he 
` utilizes in analyzing cultural forms and the dynamics of culture. 

Among the anthropological concepts that he recommends to historians are 
culture, a culture, culture trait, culture complex, subculture, superculture, and 
cultural integration. He makes an interesting application of the anthropological! 
concept of “base-line” in tracing Near Eastern civilization forward and backward 
from the ninth century by determining the persistence of a basic list of culture 
complexes. 

In sketching briefly the history of anthropology, the author reveals his un- 
awareness of the very strong concern in the United States with the method of 
comparison. As Oscar Lewis shows in his excellent chapter in Current Anthropol- 
ogy, many comparative studies have been undertaken during the past decade by 
American anthropologists. 

Bagby defines civilization as “the culture of cities and cities we shall define 
as agglomerations of dwellings a majority of whose inhabitants are not engaged 
in producing food.” He found nine major units in his survey: Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, Chinese, Indian, Classical, Peruvian, Middle American, Western Euro- 
pean, and Near Eastern. He seems uncertain about Japan and Russia. In addition 
to his nine (or eleven) major civilizations, he lists a number of peripheral or 
secondary ones, for instance, Hittite, Burmese, and Malayo-Indonesian. 

While rejecting the view that a science of history is impossible because the 
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causal relations of human events are too complex to be disentangled, Bagby does 
not rely on a single- or multiple-factor noncultural explanation (race, local en- 
vironment, human nature) to explain cultural regularities. Instead he urges his- 
torians to try to establish the broader synchronic and diachronic regularities in 
culture itself which may help to explain individual culture elements. Such regu- 
larities include social structure, the articulation of whole civilizations, ideas and 
values, and the development of a particular culture trait or complex in one or in 
several civilizations. In contrast with Toynbee, Sorokin, and others, Bagby has 
sought criteria that will make it possible to distinguish genuinely comparable 
regularities. 

The work concludes with an extremely interesting brief comparison of the 
evolution of Greco-Roman and Western European civilizations, and Bagby at- 
tempts to see whether some of the features of the developmental process noted 
in these two civilizations are characteristic also of the other major civilizations. 
At several points he states that his tentative conclusions require more detailed 
proof, 

This is a refreshing, stimulating approach to the study of history. The author’s 
death, shortly after publishing this volume, ended his quest for new ways of un- 
derstanding history. The point of view is promising, and one hopes that others 
will test it further. 


Oberlin College Grorce E. SIMPSON 


AUS DREI JAHRTAUSENDEN: WISSENSCHAFTLICHE UNTERSUCH- 
UNGEN UND ABHANDLUNGEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DES JU- 
DISCHEN GLAUBENS. By Leo Baeck. With an introduction by Hans Lieb- 
eschütz. [Veröffentlichung des Leo Baeck Institute of Jews from Germany.] 

^ (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1958. Pp. vi, 402. DM ar.) 

LIBERTY AND LETTERS: THE THOUGHTS OF LEOPOLD ZUNZ. By 
Luitpold Wallach. [Publications of the Leo Baeck Institute of Jews from Ger- 
many.] (London: East and West Library for the Institute, New York. 1959. 
Pp. x, 157. $3.00.) 

LEO BAECK INSTITUTE, YEAR BOOK III, 1958. [Publications of the Leo 
Baeck Institute of Jews from Germany.] (London: East and West Library for 
the Institute, New York. 1958. Pp. xxix, 416.) 


For centuries traditional Jewish scholarship has concentrated on the ancient 
religious texts of Halakah (law) and Haggadah (lore). Judah ha-Nassi's (ca. 
A.D. 200) Mishnah, the first generally accepted code of laws, second in place only 
to the Books of Moses and the Prophets, and the Talmud which developed from 
it with the immense volumes of commentaries and supercommentaries, were 
studied throughout generations, in accord with the Biblical injunction. This im- 
pressive array of books, which even today form a substantial part of the Hebrew 
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publications, is a testimony to the dominant spirit in post-Biblical Judaism. Even 
Maimonides impressed himself immeasurably more through his Halakic code than 
his philosophic-theological Guide of the Perplexed. 

Wissenschaft des Judentums with its historical and philological interpretation 
of the development of the Jewish spirit appeared necessary in an age when the 
walls of the ghetto were crumbling and an unfathomable gulf seemed to loom 
between Jewish religious tradition and modernity. Men of outstanding gifts such 
as Heinrich Heine found that they had to pay for their entrance into Western 
civilization by a complete severance of ties with their own community. They 
adopted the religion of the majority. 

Leo Baeck's Aus drei Jahrtausenden is a republication of a volume of essays 
first printed in Berlin in 1938. Though permission for its publication had been 
given by the Nazi authorities, the entire stock was impounded and destroyed. 
The author was one of the last leading figures to represent the tradition of the 
Wissenschaft des Judentums (a term coined by Leopold Zunz in 1823). While 
in the nineteenth century the Wissenschaft des Judentums pursued the aim of 
serving the present through the critical understanding of the past, Baeck was 
interested primarily in describing the essence of Judaism. He attempted to grasp 
the essential and the permanent behind the fleeting appearances of history. In the 
essay "Has Traditional Judaism Dogmas?" the author, in contrast to Mendelssohn 
and the religious reformers, conceives Judaism as a revealed religion with its own 
beliefs, but without dogmas. The latter he ascribes to the lack of an authority 
(a church) to impose such dogmas. The duty to study the Torah independently, 
which rests on every individual, is in itself opposed to dogma. 

Notwithstanding previous studies by Elbogen, Wiener, Bamberger, and the 
author himself, Wallach's book on Zunz is both a valuable and novel contribu- 
tion. In his words, the book represents an endeavor "to put the leading ideas of 
Leopold Zunz (1794-1886) into the frame of the intellectual and political history 
of the ıgth century." In this the author succeeds remarkably well, owing to his 
own wide knowledge and critical acumen. After an introductory chapter on the 
beginnings of the “Science of Judaism” (as Wissenschaft des Judentums is trans- 
lated), the variety of Zunz’s interests is exhaustively discussed under the head- 
ings "The Ideological Basis of Zunz’ Work," "Zunz' Fight for the Emancipation 
of the Jews in Prussia,” “The Foundation of Zunz’ Science of Judaism, Principles 
of Jewish Historiography and Literature,” and “Zunz’ Participation in Prussian 
Politics.” Through his Wissenschaft Zunz intended “to preserve the values of 
the Jewish past and present” from the ruins of inner disruption caused by the 
political aspirations of his time. Zunz’s writings deeply impressed Franz Rosen- 
zweig and the Jewish religious and renaissance movement in Germany between 
the two world wars. His belief that by 1919 a Hebrew book would be difficult to 
find appears ludicrous in the light of the renaissance of Hebrew in Israel and the 
publication of a book a day in that tiny country, among which ranks high Zunz’s 
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own magnum opus Die Gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden translated under 
the guidance of the Hebrew University's Professor Chanoch Albeck and anno- 
tated by him. 

The Leo Baeck Institute, Year Book III, 1958, maintains the standard of the 
two previous volumes. Of the seventeen contributions Ernst Simon's "Martin 
Buber and German Jewry” and Selma Stern-Taeubler’s "Eugen Taeubler and the 
Wissenschaft des Judentums” held special interest for this reviewer. Joseph Left- 
wich’s “Stephan Zweig and the World of Yesterday” also deserves mention. 

It is impossible to do justice to these excellent books within the narrow limits 
of this review. The reader will be richly rewarded. 


Northland College Harry L. Poppers 


THE WESTERN INTELLECTUAL TRADITION FROM LEONARDO 
TO HEGEL. By J. Bronowski and Bruce Mazlish. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1960. Pp. xviii, 522. $7.50.) 


" VARYING opinions as to what intellectual history does or does not include im- 
pose upon writers in this field a special obligation of definition. For Bronowski 
and Mazlish intellectual history is concerned with "the whole spectrum of the 
mind,” viewing ideas against the background of historical events as reported by 
the men to whom these ideas came. They refer to it as "a history of the life of 
ideas.” Conscious of the dangers arising from the contemporary split between 
our scientific and literary cultures, they have written an integrated history. 

Each chapter is devoted to a man or a group of men, set within a historical 
period and representing a way of thinking characteristic of the age. This involves 
a series of biographical sketches and discussions of historical movements and 
periods, such as the Reformation, the scientific revolution, the Elizabethan age, 
the Puritan revolution, and the great eighteenth-century revolutions, The debated 
question of the Renaissance is judiciously assigned to a lengthy footnote. The 
study begins with Leonardo, and it ends with Hegel and his dialectic of history. 

In the period covered the authors find dominant trends in the rise of the 
scientific mind and the secularization of thought. Unfortunately the social sciences 
have lagged behind the physical sciences in their failure to combine the empirical 
and rational modes of inquiry and thus find as coherent a method. Naturally 
more of the authors' selected representatives are associated with the social than 
with the physical sciences. It is indicated wherever the thought or activity of 
these men shows a break-through into what is looked upon more generally as the 
attitude and method of the physical scientist. 

Full development of individual and human freedom has been emphasized in 
the centuries following Leonardo. To the authors the real test of the vigor of a 
society is the measure of support and security given these two ideas. 

In this highly readable book, the documentation is adequate without being 
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burdensome. While the method of using biographies and descriptions of historical 
periods tends to break the continuity, the authors have overcome this inherent 
difficulty with considerable success. Moving from one man or one period to an- 
other over a four-century span, specialists will find details over which to quibble, 
even though a high standard of scholarship is maintained throughout. No doubt 
everyone would have his own list of representative figures whom he would want 
included. The authors’ choice is, however, as good as any that could be made. 

This book will interest and inform the general reader, but it also has much 
to offer the specialist by way of approach, interpretation, and method of presen- 
tation. 


George Washington University Eımer Louis Kayser 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS TO 190o. By Charles Singer. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xviii, 525. $8.00.) 


Tuis is a substantial revision and enlargement of Dr. Singer’s well-known 
Short History of Science, first published in 1941. He has now enlisted the aid of 
Dr. Angus Armitage to summarize the researches of Otto Neugebauer on Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian science, Dr. Derek Price to consider Ptolemy and the astro- 
labe, and Professor Herbert Dingle to supply more than forty pages on the history 
of the physical sciences from 1850 to 1900. The actual historical element in 
Dingle’s section is rather thin. 

On the whole this is the same book with the same merits and defects as before. 
Singer undertakes to supply “an elementary idea” of the subject, and no reader 
looking into the history of science for the frst time could fail to be charmed by 
the easy style and handsome format. In the matter of content, the verdict cannot 
be so favorable. The proportions of the book are puzzling. Pre-Socratic philoso- 
phers are discussed at inordinate length in view of the lack of reliable information 
about them and their doubtful connection with the history of science. So too 
with minor figures in classical Rome and translators from the Arabic or Greek 
into Latin. On the other hand, Aristotle’s conception of mechanics, Galileo’s 
reformation of it, and Harvey’s discovery of the circulation are badly skimped, 
together with chemistry in Dingle’s section. 

Even where a man, period, or field is treated at appropriate length, the book 
is sometimes marred by an emphasis upon nonessentials or by a failure to take 
account of recent research. The long section on Plato does not give any signs of 
familiarity with Professor Cherniss’ study of the Academy or Neugebauer’s 
elaboration upon this in the context of the history of mathematics and astron- 
omy. They have shown that there is no real evidence that Plato exerted any in- 
fluence upon the course of mathematical thought, let alone imparted to it, as 
Singer claims, “the systematic structure and logical finish that have since dis- 
tinguished it.” The section on Archimedes does not show any acquaintance with 
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recent Árchimedean studies, where Professors Clagett and Moody have shown 
that there was an alternative, so-called "Aristotelian," derivation of the law of 
levers from entirely different premises than the Archimedean; and that if one 
will only resist the seductions of Plutarch's story about the bath, Archimedes' 
discovery of specific gravity is susceptible of being interpreted as an application 
of the law of levers. The discussion of Galen repeats the now exploded view that 
he believed in the ebbing back of most of the blood from the right ventricle of 
the heart into the venous system. Apart from the injustice to Galen, this results 
in the placing of William Harvey's work in a false perspective. On the scientific 
bearings of the transition from classical culture to Christianity, Singer has not 
profited from Richard Walzer's brilliant monograph on Galen's contacts with the 
Christians and Jews; nor does he bring out the basic similarity between alchemi- 
cal doctrines and the death-and-regeneration philosophy of Christianity. The long 
section on. Islamic science retells at great length the rather suspect history of the 
alchemist “Jabir,” but does not refer to Ibn-Nafis, a discoverer of the pulmonary 
circulation, or Ibn al-Shatir, the fourteenth-century astronomer of Damascus 
whose lunar and solar theory was shown in 1957 to be virtually identical with 
that of Copernicus in the fifteenth century. 

Undoubtedly the least satisfactory part of the book is the section on Scholastic 
science. No field of the history of science has been more brilliantly cultivated in 
this generation, by Anneliese Maier, Alexandre Koyré, Marshall Clagett, and 
A. C. Crombie. They have shown among other things the persistence of an 
Archimedean tradition in the medieval period, the drastic revision of Aristotelian 
physics in the “impetus” theory of Bradwardine, and the conduct of major em- 
pirical researches on the theory of the rainbow by Theodoric of Freiberg. Yet 
Singer says that all efforts “to raise the low estimate of the scientific status of 
the Middle Ages” have failed to demonstrate anything except some improvements 
in technology. Ä 

Singer is at his best in the period since the Middle Ages. Yet even here he 
repeats the unfounded statement that James Watt was dependent upon Joseph 
Black’s theory of latent heat for the idea of a separate condenser in the steam 
engine; attributes to Linnaeus without qualification the view that there are now 
as many species as originally issued from the hand of God and there can never 
be any more, though Linnaeus abandoned this position in mid-career; and, finally, 
continues to attribute to Charles Darwin certain alleged "fallacies" which Sir 
Ronald Fisher, the great mathematical geneticist and student of evolution, has 
shown not to be fallacies. | 

. It would be unfair not to acknowledge freely that any historian who casts as 
wide a net as this will fall into errors and omissions, but in the present book the 
number of these appears to be excessive and to evince almost a pattern of ignor- 
ing recent work on the most fundamental themes in the history of science. 


Harvard University DonaLp FLEMING 
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DIE UBERSEEISCHE WELT UND IHRE ERSCHLIESSUNG. By Oxo 
 Berkelbach van der Sprenkel et al. [Historia Mundi, Volume VIIL] (Bern: 
Francke Verlag. 1959. Pp. 542. 29.80 fr. S.) 


Prince Henry the Navigator died five hundred years ago in the village of 
Sagres at the southern tip of Portugal. The eighth volume of this distinguished 
German handbook of world history deals with the expansion that he inaugurated 
and with its effects upon the overseas world. Happily, it has appeared just in 
time for the great celebrations in honor of Prince Henry which were climaxed 
for the scholarly world by the meetings of the International Congress of the 
History of the Discoveries held in Lisbon during September 1960. - 

. The volume is divided into two main portions. The first deals with the non- 
European world before its various parts began to feel the effects of European 
expansion; the second concentrates upon the expansionist activities of the indi- 
vidual European nations in the period from Prince Henry to the mid-nineteenth 
century. Its total of thirteen chapters is the work of fourteen authors: three 
Germans who wrote four chapters, three Englishmen, two Dutchmen, two 
Japanese who collaborated on one chapter, an Australian and an American who 
wrote a chapter on China, and one chapter each by Belgian and French authors. 
Clearly this is not, like many others, the history of a world-wide movement written 
from a national viewpoint. 

For the purposes of world history the six daps on the non-European world 
are more novel and informative than those on the overseas activities of the 
colonial powers. Hermann Trimborn (Bonn) surveys the high cultures of pre- 
discovery America with clarity and insight He depends, however, too heavily 
upon the diffusion hypotheses of Heine-Geldern and too little upon the more 
recent and more tentative findings of American archaeologists and cultural an- 
thropologists. C. H. Philips’ (London) chapter on India from Asoka to Clive is 
one of the best guides through the maze of India's history that I have ever been 
privileged to read. 'The account of Indonesia by A. J. Bernet Kempers (Arnhem) 
centers on Java and is, like Trimborn’s survey of America, heavily. indebted to 
Heine-Geldern’s insights. O. Berkelbach van der Sprenkel (Canberra) and L. P. 
van Slyke (Berkeley) describe China from the fall of the Han in a.D. 220 to the 
end of the Taiping rebellion in 1864. Their theme is that China's history shows 
alternating periods of political division and unity with gradual progress toward 
greater cultural unity. They are sensitive to the importance: of the land frontier 
in the rise and fall of dynasties and are prone to overstress the role of the gentry 
in the determination of China's fortunes. Two Japanese. professors from Tokyo, 
Saburo Jenaga and Tasaburé Ító, present an informative survey of high culture 
in Japan from the beginnings to the Meiji Restoration and relate it carefully to _ 
political and social developments. Douglas Jones’s (London) short chapter on 
Africa south of the Sahara until the eighteenth century gives a apes analysis of 
the problem of sources in writing African history. 
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The seven chapters on the expansion of the European nations are sober and 
sound, but they give the general reader the impression that everything in this 
field is settled for eternity. Surely from such distinguished authors as Rüdiger 
Schott (Bonn), Charles Verlinden (Ghent), Richard Konetzke (Cologne), W 
Ph. Coolhaas (Utrecht), E. Tersen (Paris), and David B. Quinn (Swansea), we 
have the right to expect, even in brief surveys, some discussion of the tentative 
character of our understanding of the great points of debate and of the his- 
toriography of the discoveries. That they are all aware of these questions is ap- 
parent from their carefully selected bibliographies. Schott, however, is the only 
one of the writers who really attempts to bring out differences of viewpoint. 

In terms of the Historia Mundi as a whole, this eighth volume carries forward 
the discussion of the non-European world inaugurated in Volume II and extends 
somewhat in scope the meaning of the discoveries for Europe as discussed in the 
early pages of Volume VII. Numerous cross references to earlier volumes and to 
other chapters in this volume, while perhaps necessary in a collaborative effort of 
this magnitude, annoyingly interrupt the continuity of the narratives. The sketch 
maps are neither numerous enough nor sufficiently detailed to give the reader the 
help he needs. There are no footnotes, but the chapter bibliographies at the end 
of the volume provide good introductions to the readily available source and 
monographic materials. Had the authors of the European chapters only been as 
adventurous as Prince Henry, this book would easily have been a real voyage of 
discovery for any inquisitive reader. 


University of Chicago Donar» F. Lach 


THE UNIFICATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1902-1910. By L. M. Thompson. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 549. $8.00.) 


} 

Tur excellent study will prove very useful to students of South African his- 
tory. It explains why South African leaders agreed upon unification, discusses the 
work of the Convention thoroughly, analyzes the principles and details of the 
constitution, and relates events associated with the first Union election and the 
formation of Botha's government. Its special value lies in Thompson's extensive 
use of private papers “to discover the motives and unravel the tactics of the men 
who played the leading parts in the story." Thompson thus succeeds in evaluat- 
ing and adding significantly to the hitherto available records of the Convention— 
the minutes, Walton’s Inner History (1912), and F. S. Malan's Konvensie- 
Dagboek (1951). The notes attest to the wealth of material drawn, in particular, 
from the Merriman, De Villiers, Steyn, Duncan, Fitzpatrick, and Smuts papers. 
Thompson also used original drafts of the famous Selborne memorandum and of 
constitutional materials prepared by Smuts and his confederates as these were or- 
ganized, annotated, and preserved in the private papers of Lord Brand. While 
in some cases access to correspondence may have been restricted, there seemis no 
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reason to believe that Thompson’s work will undergo significant revision in 
years to come. The book is heavily laden with direct quotations and methodically 
discusses not only the main constitutional issues but many less interesting details. 
Some readers may hold these to be disadvantages, but it is precisely by its thor- 
oughness, wealth of detail, rich annotation, appendixes, excellent bibliography, 
and full index thgt the book establishes its claim to a scholar’s gratitude. Further- 
more, the style is lucid and the organization excellent. 

Thompson finds, on balance, that the policies of Milner and the Unionists 
made the establishment of a stable and humane South Africa immeasurably more 
difficult. While doing little to improve the prospects of nonwhites, Milner had 
encouraged unattainable aspirations among British South Africans and had in- 
creased Anglophobia among Afrikaners. Hence a strong anti-imperial reaction 
coincided with unification. Milner’s “kindergarten” undoubtedly. generated much 
of the enthusiasm for union, but it was Smuts, Steyn, and Merriman (acting for 
the Afrikaners) who controlled the timing of the movement, delaying it until 
their parties were in power in three of the colonies. At this time the British in 
South Africa wére disunited, the Natal and Cape opposition leaders ineffective, 
and the Transvaal Progressives successfully disarmed by Botha and Smuts. Lord 
Selborne advised doubters that union meant rapid economic development ac- 
companied by British immigration. In fostering unification, furthermore, Sel- 
borne did not liberalize the constitution in favor of nonwhites; indeed he may 
even have weakened the hands of those within the Convention whose views in 
this regard were most liberal. Among constitutional details the most interesting 
material presented relates to the assignment of seats and to the provisions for de- 
lineating constituencies. Most of the statesmen involved emerge with reputations 
little altered. Botha and Jameson, for example, are personable and benign, work- 
ing to foster the belief that political union would facilitate a union of hearts, an 
optimistic view that Thompson believes was contagious within the Convention, 
but based upon poor reasoning. Readers’ of English will find new information 
about the roles of Hertzog and Steyn. De Villiers is pictured as the indispensable 
man. Thompson concludes by observing that South Africa should have followed 
the United States rather than Britain as a model. The Afrikaner-British split, the 
presence of nonwhites, the economic diversity of South Africa—all argued for: 
a federal constitution with rigid, court-enforced assignment of powers rather 
than the unitary and flexible system which South Africa chose. In the South 
African constitution many hopes were misplaced and men showed the limitations 
of human foresight. 


Long Beach State College | | | | | Rıczarp H. Wie 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE MIDDLE EAST. By Walter Z. Laqueur. 
[Praeger Publications in Russian History and World Communism, Number 
81.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1959. Pp. x, 366. $6.00.) 
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From the day the Bolsheviks seized power, Soviet policy in the Middle East 
has had but one ultimate goal: the achievement of Communist control over this 
important area. Consistency of purpose, however, has not been matched by con- 
sistency of tactics, nor has there always been total agreement among Soviet policy 
makers concerning the nature of the problems that confronted them in Afghan- 
istan, Iran, Turkey, and the Arab world. The turns and twists of Soviet policy in 
the Middle East are baffling to all but a small group of specialists of whom Walter 
Laqueur is one. As he states in the opening sentence of the introduction, “This is 
a first attempt to review and examine critically Soviet views on developments in 
the Middle East since 1917." Thus the author defines his purpose more narrowly 
than the title suggests. 

The book is divided into two parts of approximately equal length. The first 
has relatively little to say about Soviet policy as such. The establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations between the newly born Soviet state and its southern neighbors, 
the conclusion of a series of political and commercial treaties, the settlement of 
various territorial and other disputes are not discussed. The author concentrates 
instead on the views of Communist theorists regarding the nature of Middle 
Eastern society, imperialism, colonialism, nationalism, and the prospects of revo- 
lution. Out of a past that today seems so distant, Laqueur calls up the shades of 
Pavlovich, Gurko-Kriazhin, Osetrov, Rotstein, Sultan-Zadeh, and many others 
who argued loudly in the 1920's about the “awakening” of the East. Their views 
were seldom either profound or realistic. Their audience was small, confined 
largely to students and the Comintern colony in Moscow. Their influence upon 
the policy makers in the top leadership of the party and the state was negligible. 
In the thirties Stalinist terror put an end to all debate. 

The second part of the book deals with Soviet policies since Stalin's death. 
This is the period during which the USSR for the first time succeeded in build- 
ing for itself a position of influence in the Middle East. Laqueur's survey of events 
is clear, his analysis sharp and convincing. Though documents on recent events 
are scarce, documents on the earlier period are not much more abundant, and the 
author makes excellent use of whatever is available. 

‘In a pioneer work minor slips are inevitable. Laqueur deals not only with 
Russia and Communism but also, indirectly, with the modern history of Afghan- 
istan and Iran, and here some of his statements are open to. question, Thus to 
say that Amanullah "came to power as the head of the Young Afghan party" is 
to attribute to a personal struggle between him and his brothers an ideological 
meaning that it did not have. Nor is there any evidence that Reza Shah had any 
plans for a Greater Iran which would include ". . . certain Soviet territories in, 
Turkestan and Transcaucasia. . . ." In both instances it seems that the author 
allowed Soviet writings to influence his views. One may also express regret that 
the important Soviet activities in northern Iran in 1941-1945, which led to the es- 
tablishment of a puppet regime in Azerbaijan and to the famous dispute in the 
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United Nations, are barely mentioned, Yet these events signalized the resump- 
tion by Russia of an active role in the Middle Fast. 

Laqueur is at his best when dealing with Soviet-Arab relations, especially 
with Syria and Egypt. He shows how the Soviets coordinated diplomacy, propa- 
ganda, and the lure of economic assistance to weaken the West's position and to 
break into the Arab world. He also shows the various disappointments and set- 
backs already suffered by Russia in her dealings with Nasser. This is a timely 
and an important book not only for the historian but for anyone concerned with 
world affairs. 


Yale University Fıruz KAZEMZADEH 


Ancient and. Medieval 


ÉTUDES SUR L'ÉCONOMIE ET LA SOCIOLOGIE DES PAYS SLAVES. 
Volume II, THE ORIGINS OF FARMING IN RUSSIA. By R. E. F. Smith. 
[École Pratique des Hautes Études—Sorbonne. VI? Section, Sciences Éco- 
nomiques et Sociales.] (Paris: Mouton & Co. 1959. Pp. 198, xi plates. 3,200 fr.) | 


Tue title of this book does not do justice to its contents. Mr. Smith (who is 
at the University of Birmingham) combines history, archaeology, ethnography, 
climatology, geography, agronomy, and imagination to provide a fascinating 
account of the way in which the people who lived in the Russian plain earned 
their living from the land from neolithic times to the thirteenth century. He has 
drawn nearly all of his data from the recent work of Soviet scholars who, in the 
years since the end of World War II, have added much to our knowledge of 
prehistory and early history. But he has not always accepted their interpretations, 
and above all, he has rejected their determinism. Instead, as Professor Roger 
Portal points out in his preface, Smith accents the creation. by men, within 
the limitations imposed by nature, of systems of exploitation in which logic and 
progress often yielded to custom and the weight of tradition. 

The earliest farming communities that have been found in European Russia 
date back to the neolithic Tripol'e culture of the Ukraine. Excavations show 
that these people used slash-burn tillage, that is they made clearings in the forests, 
tilled them for a few years until soil fertility declined, and then made a new 
clearing. As farming spread, other techniques of farming developed, depending 
upon the geographical milieu and the cultural traditions of the societies that 
adopted these methods. Smith links these changes in techniques to the evolution 
of farming implements and to modifications in the social structure. As techniques | 
of tillage improved, the need for group cooperation that had characterized the _ 
earlier methods of farming lessened. As a result, communal ownership and egali- 
tarianism were replaced by social stratification. Tribal and clan chieftains 
emerged, and then territorial princes appeared. These men laid claim to the 
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surpluses ER by their followers. At first their property was in the form of 
goods, and particularly of livestock and metals. In the Kievan era they became 
landowners. 

In tracing this evolution Smith refutes the theory advanced by B. D. Grekov 
and other Soviet scholars that there was a direct correlation between changes in 
tool types and stages of farming and social organization. He points out that sur- 
viving parts of implements that are apparently similar may in fact have been 
parts of entirely dissimilar tools, and that even similar tools may have been em- 
ployed for very different purposes. Thus, certain tools are not necessarily pecul- 
iar to any one system of farming nor to any particular social or economic system. 

Smith's book offers certain difficulties. He has organized it according to 
methods of farming, thus producing much repetition and seesawing back and 
forth between eras. At times he makes dizzying leaps from neolithic times to the 
last days of the Kievan Federation. It would have been helpful if he had pre- . 
sented a straightforward chronology of the successive cultures with which he 
deals, instead of the remarkably complicated chart that he does include. Finally, 
his literary style is not up to the standard that Americans like to think distin- 
guishes English historical writing. 

Princeton University — | Jerome Brum 


THE FACE OF THE ANCIENT ORIENT: A PANORAMA OF NEAR 
EASTERN CIVILIZATIONS IN PRE-CLASSICAL TIMES. By Sabatino 
Moscati. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1960. Pp. xvi, 328. $6.00.) 


In recent years the study of the ancient civilizations of the Near East has ac- 
quired a new importance extending beyond the circle of specialists. We are wit- 
nessing, the author says, "a transformation for which the history of European 
culture suggests the apt name: the Oriental Renaissance." This volume, brought 
up to date and translated from the original Italian edition of 1956, is itself part 
of this movement. Director of the Center of Semitic Studies at the University of 
Rome and well known for his work on the history and culture of the ancient 
Semites, Professor Moscati has extended his field in the present volume to the 
whole Near East (with the exception of Crete, the Indus Valley, and South 
Arabia). In point of time, his panoramic survey ranges from the appearance of 
the first Sumerian documents shortly before 3000 s.c. to the victories of Alexan- 
der the Great.. Combining the latest researches of specialists with judicious gen- 
eralizations, the author has written a work that should interest both scholars and 
laymen. It is a valuable introduction, perhaps the best available in English, to 
the ancient Near Eastern civilizations. 

Moscati has not confined himself to a mere summary of the outstanding 
` political and cultural events; he has dealt “not with history, but with historical - 
outlines; not with religion, but: with the religious structure; not with literature, 
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but with literary genres; not with art, but with artistic types.” Within this frame- 
work he has presented a comparative study of the several civilizations of the 
ancient Near East, . 

The eight chapters describing the achievements of these civilizations are 
organized into three main parts. Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Egyp- 
tians comprise "The Components” who provide the original elements of ancient 
Oriental history and culture. "The Catalysts" are the peoples of the mountains 
(Hittites and Hurrians) and of the desert (Canaanites, Aramaeans, and Israel- 
ites). While each of this second group of peoples leaves its own mark on its par- 
ticular phase of history, as a whole their essential achievement is to synthesize 
the separate elements and thereby establish the ancient Near East in "its well- 
defined position as an historical entity beyond and above the individual national 
elements of which it is constituted.” Of the two chapters comprising the third 
part, "The Synthesis," one describes the achievements of the Persians as the final 
expression of this synthesis, while the concluding chapter of the book deals with 
those common elements that are "a necessary preliminary to a general apprecia- 
tion of the ancient Orient, both as a distinct historical and cultural bloc, and as 
a centre of power irradiating elements into the surrounding world." 

Whatever one's personal reaction to schematic approaches may be—and this 
one has validity—the outstanding feature of the book remains its solid content, 
a feature enhanced by generous citations from the sources and pertinent references 
to the latest scholarly studies in all languages, induding Russian. This very 
readable book also contains thirty-two plates, a detailed map, and a full index. 


Tulane University Nets Bakery 


THE ANTONINE MONARCHY. By Mason Hammond. [Papers and Mono- 
graphs of the American Academy in Rome, Volume XIX.] (Rome: the 
Academy. 1959. Pp. xi, 527.) 


Tuts book seeks “to describe the nature and changes of the imperial govern- 
ment from the accession of Vespasian in 69 to the death of Severus Alexander in 
235." Since books dealing with the period rarely give details of the process where- 
by the Roman Empire was transmuted from a principate into a monarchy, the 
task was well worth undertaking, and Hammond was well equipped to under- 
take it. For over a quarter of a century he has been writing about the emperor's 
position, de jure and de facto, at various periods of the Roman Empire. This book 
displays his customary erudition: the emperor’s role throughout the second cen- 

^tury and for a third of a century before and after is thoroughly discussed, espe- 
cially in its constitutional aspects. It is an impressive performance. Here at last 
we have an authoritative, well-documented study in English of the workings of 
the Roman Empire in its palmiest days, and few, if indeed any, readers will fail 
to profit greatly. Hammond has put us all in his debt. 
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His procedure is appropriately methodical. Using slightly less than half his 
space for exposition (the rest consists of notes collected, presumably to reduce 
costs, at the end of each chapter instead of the foot of every page), he devotes 
cach of thirteen chapters to a specific imperial institution or group of institutions 
(e.g. the succession, imperium, censorial functions, legislation). After listing the 
known facts and modern conjectures about them, he gives a concise summary in 
a concluding section. The final chapter rounds out the whole in general terms 
and gives Hammond's considered views of how the Empire and especially the 
emperor's part in it developed. 

The factual parts of the book will find few critics. There are some slips: how 
could there not be in five hundred closely packed pages? But the general standard 
of accuracy is very high. I found Hammond’s analysis of the imperial titulary 
particularly stimulating, but every chapter contains something, and usually a 
great deal, for somebody. 

It is the parts setting forth Hammond’s own views that inevitably will pro- 
voke discussion and possibly dissent. He postulates a lack of political inventive- 
ness in the Greco-Roman world: “in terms of classical political thought, the only 
possible government for an area too large to be a working city-state was a mon- 
archical or autocratic government.” Therefore Augustus’ compromise inevitably 
developed into undisguised monarchy. The behavior of individual emperors or 
of the troops did little to accelerate or retard the movement: “nor can any mo- 
ments in the movement be selected at which a new direction might have been 
given by other conditions or decisions.” Perhaps not everyone will concede the 
original premise that one-man rule was the classical world’s only answer to the 
problem of governing and administering a vast territory. To those who do accept 
it, the conclusion that absolutism was the inevitable result will seem ‘sufficiently 
obvious. Even they may not agree with Hammond, however, that it all came 
about with the inevitability of gradualness, Without taking up his implied invi- 
tation to discuss the might-have-beens of history, one might view the known 
facts somewhat differently. Does it follow that, because Domitian’s successors 
were just as autocratic as he was, his highhandedness did little to speed up the 
trend toward a dominate? When the soldiers insisted on their own candidate for 
emperor or engineered the death of Severus Alexander for seeming to promote 
“senatorial” rule, were they really exercising no constitutional influence? Even 
though some may suspect Hammond of overstating his case, all will have to 
ponder his words carefully. 

The English style is sometimes clumsy and the material frequently repetitious. 
Printing and proofreading are slipshod; misprints are numerous and not always 
trivial. Still more serious is the lack of a serviceable index: the one provided is 
labeled, only too accurately, "selective." It omits many items that were appositely 
introduced into text and notes. This is regrettable since the book could make an 
excellent reference work. 


| McMaster University E. T. SALMON 
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DIE ENTSTEHUNG EUROPAS VON DER SPÁTANTIKE ZUM MIT- 
TELALTER. Volume I, DER NIEDERGANG DER ALTEN WELT IM 
WESTEN, By Heinrich Dannenbauer. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 
1959. Pp. xi, 409. DM 27.) 


Tue author clearly explains that it is his intention in this book simply to de- 
scribe the time of transition from the death of the old world on the western shores 
of the Mediterranean to the beginning of a new one which extended to the 
northern and western parts of Europe. He quite correctly observes that it is not 
a matter of indifference whether one approaches these seven or eight centuries, 
"von der Spátantike zum Mittelalter," from the study of ancient or of medieval 
history. It is indeed an interesting point and one long familiar to those who have 
paid much attention to this historical period. Did Altheim stress antiquity at the 
expense of the Middle Ages? Was Pirenne, in treating this difficult period, per- 
haps too much the medievalist? 

In this first volume Dannenbauer successfully contrives to strike a balance, 
and, as between ancient and medieval, his vision is clear and his perspective gen- 
erally sound. This is not to say that he has no prejudices or penchants; nor is it 
to suggest that eyebrows will not be raised at some of his views. His interpreta- 
tion of Constantine and Christianity, for example, will find dissenters, Many will 
doubtless find unacceptable his opinion of St. Augustine's complete lack of in- 
intellectual independence—“Er hat nie in seinem Leben gewagt, selbstándig zu 
denken . . ."—as well as his judgments on St. Augustine in other respects. 
The very brief treatment of the Battle of. Adrianople and its historical impli- 
cations is disappointing, as is the general disregard of technology. Some readers 
may be astonished to learn that the Church, far from strengthening the unity 
of the Empire, contributed to its dissolution. 

Dannenbauer disclaims any attempt to achieve completeness of treatment. His 
object rather is to call attention to the aspects of the life and thought of his period 
which he considers characteristic and significant for the future; whatever does 
not measure up to this standard is passed over. He explains also in the foreword 
that he has not intended his book for the specialist but for the intelligently curious 
general reader. He has consequently renounced the learned apparatus of refer- 
ences and the like which are usually found in scholarly studies. In my opinion it 
is regrettable that Dannenbauer chose to work in this manner. The learned and 
lively book he actually wrote deserved better than half measures, and in spite of 
all disclaimers by the author, it is disappointing to find in the notes so little criti- 
cal comparison and interpretation of conflicting points of view. Critical comments 
are rare indeed, but interesting when they occur. See, for example, the references 
to Piganiol's description of the "flowering" of the fourth century and his ex- 
planation of the fall of Rome in the West. One could hardly expect a scholarly 
work, such as Lot's famous masterpiece on this period or Stein's or Piganiol’s or 
Mazzarino's Aspetti sociali del quarto secolo, but Dannenbauer is familiar with 
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these and many works of similar stature. It is all the more exasperating to find 
no mention at all of studies equally deserving of consideration. 

But this is enough of carping. The book is well organized and clearly written. 
It is a pleasure to encounter a treatment which so well balances political, economic, 
and military affairs with matters of thought, letters, and religion. Some of the 
sections on the theological controversies are particularly well done, for instance, 
the dispute over the Council of Chalcedon and the Acacian Schism, though one 
is surprised to find no mention of Boethius’ intervention in the politico-religious 
affairs of Theodoric’s reign. It is difficult to believe, however, that even Dannen- 
bauér’s former students would not have appreciated an old-fashioned bibliography 
and index. ME. 


Stanford University WiLLIAM C. Bank 


LA CIVILISATION MÉROVINGIENNE D’APRES LES SÉPULTURES, 
LES TEXTES ET LE LABORATOIRE, Volume IV, LES CROYANCES; 
CONCLUSIONS, INDEX GÉNÉRAL. By Edouard Salin. (Paris: Éditions 
A. et J. Picard et Cie. 1959. Pp. 579. 3,900 fr.) 


ScHOLARSHIP in the twentieth century has become so intricate that the com- 
pletion of a major historical work in four massive volumes is in itself occasion 
for applause. When that work comes from the pen of a mining engineer and 
metallurgist who has placed not only general medieval historians but also arch- 
acologists, folklorists, art historians, historians of technology, and students of re- 
ligious history much in his debt, enthusiasm is supplemented by astonishment. 
And Salin is a man of sensibility. “Les tombes,” he says, “savent se faire entendre 
à qui se penche sur elles.” One must disagree with him in some details, for in- 
stance, the famous Hornhausen reliefs are not Merovingian but probably of the 
tenth century (cf. Antiquity, XVI [June 1942], 175-77). Yet surely the dead 
have murmured to him some of their inmost thoughts and emotions. 

One is appalled at the picture that emerges of the problem faced by Christian 
evangelists in the north. The warrior’s marvelously laminated sword was designed 
to deal with visible foes, but, whether among pagans or nominal converts, the 
patterns on his sword belt were equally directed toward fending off the invisible. 
Barbarian religion was intensely practical, a device for manipulating ambient. 
powers fo secure peace of mind and physical well-being. 

Heavily underscored by these researches are the continuity and vividness of 
contact between Merovingian culture and that of the Asian steppes, and through 
it even with the Far East. The evidence is chiefly iconographic, but as the last 
pages of this volume were going to press, Salin added a Chinese belt-hook very 
recently found in a Merovingian grave. 

From the standpoint of cultural history, one of the most curious of Salin’s 
findings is the consistent allergy of the Franks to representational art. Even when 
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they used the form of an animal or divine personage, the natural aspect tended 
to fragment itself or to develop into an abstract pattern with only vestigial repre- 
sentative elements. That this should have occurred simultaneously with the rise 
of iconoclasm in the Christian Orient and with the banning of representational 
art in Islam raises questions of connections among group psychologies which 
Salin does not broach but which historians must eventually face. 

One wishes that Salin had marshaled in detail the evidence for his belief that 
about a.p. 500 the chaos caused by invasion began to be replaced by a new sta- 
bility and termination of the decline of population in Gaul. In recent years arch- 
acologists like Timm, Firbas, and Dannenbauer have been arriving at the con- 
clusion that, in southern Germany and the Rhineland at least, reconstruction and 
repopulation did not begin until nearly a.v. 600, a date more consonant with 
what little we know of the fearful plague of the middle sixth century. Perhaps 
the revival was not simultaneous in all parts of Europe. The exact definition of 
its geographic and temporal variations is a matter of great importance, since this 
low point and subsequent resurgence mark the rational boundary between antiq- 
uity and the Middle Ages. 


University of California, Los Angeles Lynn WHITE, JR. 


BYZANCE AVANT L'ISLAM. Volume I, BYZANCE ET LORIENT SOUS 
LES SUCCESSEURS DE JUSTINIEN, L'EMPEREUR MAURICE. By 
Paul Goubert. With an introduction by L. Bréhier. (Paris: Éditions A. et J. 
Picard et Cie. 1951. Pp. 332.) 


AT the death of Justinian, wrote J. B. Bury, “the winds were loosed from 
prison; the disintegrating elements began to operate with full force; the artificial 
system collapsed; and the metamorphosis in the character of the Empire, which 
had been surely progressing for a long time past... now began to work rapidly 
and perceptibly.” 

This judgment of the British historian on the reign of the immediate succes- 
sor of Justinian has long prevailed; it has found its way into general histories; 
and one still encounters it. Scholars, such as the late E. Stein, have been trying, 
however, to point out that the disintegration of which Bury speaks was by no 
means general, that it cannot be said to characterize the reigns of Tiberius II 
(578-582) and Maurice (582-602), and that at the most, it can only be used to 
describe the reigns of Justin II (565-578) and Phocas I (602-610). But the period 
as a whole was not examined in great detail until Father Goubert began his sys- 
tematic studies in order to cover the history of this period with all of its ramif- 
cations. ; 

Thus far Goubert has published two volumes: the one under consideration 
and another which appeared five years later. As its subtitle indicates, the present. 
volume has as its subject the relations of the Byzantine Empire with the East, 
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though there are scattered references to other developments and character sketches 
of some of the principal people, including Justin II, Tiberius IT, Maurice, Priscus, 
Chosroes II, and Philippicus. The reign of the Emperor Maurice is, however, the 
focal point. 

The major part of the volume treats the relations between the Byzantine 
Empire and Sasannid Persia. Important sections, however, are devoted to the 
relations of the Empire with the Armenians, the peoples of the Caucasus, and the 
Arabs. It is the author's thesis, which has some basis in fact, that the position of 
the Empire in the East at the time of the overthrow of Maurice was stronger 
than it had been even during the reign of Justinian. The Persian menace had 
been successfully repulsed; most of the Armenians were within the orbit of the 
Empire, while some of the peoples of the Caucasus, notably the Georgians, were 
under its influence. All this was the work of Maurice, who was also responsible 
for the dissolution of the Christian-Arab state of the Ghassanids. Despite Gou- 
bert's opinion, the breakup of the Ghassanid state may have been a mistake, 
because it removed a possible obstacle to the expansion of Islam some fifty years 
later. 

Goubert has based his work upon sources that he has obviously read well. His 
account is as detailed as the sources permit, but it lacks that quality of integra- 
tion which can only be the product of thought. It can best be described as a 
detailed and accurate chronicle. 

This is not to say that it is not a useful contribution to our knowledge of the 
period. Its usefulness would have been enhanced considerably, however, by the 
inclusion of better and more readable maps. 


Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


DUMBARTON OAKS PAPERS, Number 13. (Washington, D. C.: Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collection, Trustees for Harvard University; 
distrib. by J. J. Augustin Publisher, Locust Valley, N. Y. 1959. Pp. ix, 273. 
$10.00.) 


Numper Thirteen of the Dumbarton Oaks Papers presents the usual rich and 
varied collection of articles on Byzantium to the scholarly world in the form of 
eight articles and six shorter notes. Four papers delivered at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Symposium in 1957 (on Byzantium in the seventh century) form the core of this 
work. These four studies make a real and substantial contribution to furthering 
historical knowledge of this the “darkest” age in Byzantium’s history. In the first 
essay (“The Byzantine Empire in the World of the Seventh Century”) Ostro- 
gorsky determines the position of Byzantium in the surrounding world after the 
collapse of Justinian’s empire, and describes it both as the Byzantines themselves 
saw their new position and also as the present-day historian sees it. In the third 
article (“Byzantine Cities in the Early Middle Ages”) Ostrogorsky treats the 
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problem of urban continuity during the seventh century, the great period of tran- 
sition in Byzantium. Relying largely on bishop lists of the councils of 680 and 
692, the notitiae episcopatum, and finally on the numismatic evidence, he con- 
cludes that urban life and money economy continued in Asia Minor, but were 
severely disrupted in the Balkans as a result of the Slavic invasions. In the second 
article ("Ethnic Changes in the Byzantine Empire in the Seventh Century") 
Charanis examines the seventh century as a period of both continuity and change. 
in the ethnic composition of Byzantium. He shows that though the loss of many 
provinces in Asia, Africa, and Europe tended to make the empire more nearly 
homogeneous, nevertheless the continuity of certain ethnic groups in Asia Minor 
and the great demographic changes in the Balkans due to the Slavic invasions 
strengthened its multinational aspect. The most important of the ethnic minori- 
ties were the Armenians and Slavs, whereas the predominant group, both in 
language and religion, was the Greck. In the fourth article ("Role of Trade in 
the Economic Readjustment of the Byzantine Empire in the Seventh Century") 
Lopez discusses the important role of maritime commerce in the economic read- 
justment of the empire during the crisis of the seventh century. Teall’s long study 
(“The Grain Supply of the Byzantine Empire 330-1025”) discusses the impor- 
tant problem of Byzantine grain supply after the loss of the grain-producing areas, 
especially Egypt, to the Arabs. At first the loss of these areas was accompanied by 
"diminution and deconcentration" of demand resulting from the decline of 
population in Constantinople and decrease in the size of the armies. 'Then, grad- 
ually, new sources of grain were developed, the Danube area, Macedonia, Thrace, 
Thessaly, and Asia Minor. Der Nersessian (“The Armenian Chronicle of the © 
Constable Smpad or of the ‘Royal Historian' ") draws attention to the fact that 
the Chronicle of Constable Smpad, recently edited by S. Akelian, is in fact the 
same as the so-called "Royal Historian," but that the previous editions were ab- 
breviated versions of this new text. Unfortunately space limitation does not permit 
even the most cursory description of the remaining articles and notes by Alféldi, 
Ross, Underwood, Galavaris, Mango, and Georgacas. 


University of California, Los Angeles SPEROS VRYONIS, JR. 


THE CAPETIAN KINGS OF FRANCE: MONARCHY AND NATION 
(987-1328). By Robert Fawtier. Translated by Lionel Butler and R. J. Adam. 
(New York: St Martin's Press. 1960. Pp. x, 242. $7.50.) 


Mosr American scholars have never seen the original edition of this book. It 
was written in the dark days between the fall of France and Fawtier’s imprison- 
ment by the Nazis, when it was difficult to find even the titles of books published 
in France, let alone obtain copies. This new English version will make the work 
available to a much wider group of readers. 

In spite of a misleading statement on the jacket, this is not a book for begin- 
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ners. It assumes a considerable knowledge of French history, and some of its 
most important ideas are advanced without emphasis and without much support- 
ing detail. The more one knows about medieval France, the more one finds to 
ponder. This is the distilled wisdom of a scholar who has studied French history 
all his life, who has an extraordinary knowledge of the archives, and whose 
judgments are always based on a careful consideration of the evidence. Even 
where we cannot agree we must give careful consideration to the author's con- 
clusions. 

Fawtier is interested chiefly in tbe personalities of the kings and their ad- 
visers, and in the growth of the royal domain. In spite of his wide knowledge of 
the subject, he says relatively little about institutional and administrative history. 
The institutions of the great fiefs are almost entirely neglected, and while the 
chapter on the machinery of royal government is a miracle of condensation, it is 
still impossible to cover this topic thoroughly in thirty pages. On the other hand, 
his two brief chapters on social change and the intellectual and moral climate 
contain some of his most stimulating ideas. 

Fawtier's estimates of the ability and character of the Capetian kings would 
be accepted by most modern scholars. He perhaps exaggerates the strength of 
the first four kings of the dynasty, and thus gives Louis VI a little less credit than 
he usually receives. On the other hand, he is certainly right in claiming that 
Philip I and Louis VII have been underestimated. I doubt that "Louis IX sought 
to make the French monarchy absolute,” at least in the sense in which later kings 
did. As Fawtier himself points out later, Louis IX was quite willing to allow a 
considerable degree of autonomy to the lords of the great fiefs, as long as they 
were loyal to him. Fawtier credits Philip the Fair with a little more breadth of 
vision and ability than I do, but we would both agree that he worked hard at his 
job and that he was responsible for the basic decisions made during his reign. 
Fawtier stresses the fact that during the great period of expansion in the thir- 
teenth century the kings relied on legal procedures rather than on force, and that 
this regard for legality made it much easier for them to retain and consolidate 
their acquisitions. This is true, but force was always in the background and oc- 
casionally it had to be used. And even the emphasis on legality was not without 
its dangers; it could degenerate into chicanery which injured the reputation of 
the monarchy. 

One last word of caution: it is not surprising that under the circumstances in 
which the book was written several essential, but recently published studies were 
overlooked. It is surprising that they were not included in the reading list in the 
English edition, since some attempt was made to bring it up to date. Schramm’s 
work on French kingship, for example, is nowhere mentioned. A graduate stu- 
dent preparing himself for work in medieval French history would be well ad- 
vised to seek his list of basic books elsewhere. 


Princeton University J. R. STRAYER 
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THE SCIENCE\OF MECHANICS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Marshall 
Clagett. [University of Wisconsin Publications in Medieval Science, Number 
4.] (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1959. Pp. xxix, 711. $8.00.) 


Prorzssor Clagett’s colleagues have known for some time that he has been 
collecting in his library and organizing in his head the basic material for a much- 
needed critical history of mechanics in the Middle Ages. The present work rea- 
lizes all their high expectations. Here in one volume we have both a collection of 
the essential documents of, and a historical commentary on, the work of the suc- 
cessors of Aristotle and Archimedes and the predecessors of Galileo and Des- 
cartes. The texts have all been translated from the original Greek, Arabic, or 
Latin into English, and the original Latin of some texts at present available only 
in manuscript or rare early printed editions has also been included. Seized 
upon in the Middle Ages—indeed by Aristotle—as the foundation of the whole 
science of nature and developed in the seventeenth century as a sort of pilot exer- 
cise in the mathematical and experimental methods of analysis, the science of mo- 
tion has long been recognized as central to the whole process of the formation of 
modern science. It is scarcely a matter for dispute that, as Clagett writes, anyone 
who is honestly interested in this “enormously complex Aistorical process" must 
"examine in detail the germinal concepts" of the periods before the seventeenth 
century. "Such an examination will reveal the elements of continuity (and thereby 
also of novelty) in the new science." Building upon the heroic pioneering work of 
Pierre Duhem and the more critical investigations of Anneliese Maier, Alex- 
andre Koyré, Ernest Moody, and other contemporary scholars, and vastly ex- 
tending the range of knowledge by his own researches, Clagett has provided in 
this volume both the texts that will enable the reader to judge for himself the 
historical significance of medieval mechanics and a history that presents the 
author's own evaluation of this episode in scientific thought. 

Essentially the volume is a documentary analysis of the main critique of Aris- 
totelian mechanics that was one of the central preoccupations of scholastic physics 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. But it includes also the be- 
ginnings of the story in antiquity and its continuation into early modern times. 
Thus Part I gathers up the threads of Greek (especially Archimedean) and 
Arabic statics known to the medievals and carries the story down through the 
Jordanus de Nemore texts to Galileo’s Mechanics. Part II takes the story of 
medieval kinematics from its Greek origins through the work of Gerard of 
Brussels and Thomas Bradwardine and his successors at Merton College, Oxford, 
especially through the important Merton Theorem of Uniform Acceleration, 
carries on with the work of Nicole Oresme and his successors on the application 
of two-dimensional geometry to kinematics, and concludes with Galileo’s Two 
New Sciences and Beeckman’s Journal. Part III begins with Aristotelian dynam- 
ics and includes the discussions of Bradwardine’s Law of Motion by Oresme and 
others, the impetus theory of projectile motion of Franciscus de Marchia and 
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John Buridan, the analysis of free fall from Buridan to Galileo, and mechanics 
and cosmology from Buridan and Oresme to Copernicus. Part IV contains an 
extremely valuable and well-judged account of the reception and spread of Eng- 
lish and French mechanical ideas from the fourteenth century to 1600 and a 
critical summary of the scope of the medieval contribution to the formation of 
the early modern science of motion. 

Throughout his magisterial treatment of these themes, Clagett keeps to his 
last, with only brief references to parallel developments in scientific methodology 
and philosophy which provided the intellectual environment of the thought he is 
tracing. It would indeed have been impossible to include more in a work al- 
ready long enough and rich enough for one volume. This is a major contribu- 
tion to historical scholarship, and it is much better organized than any of its 
great predecessors. If one may venture a general historical conclusion, it is that 
the main attention of medieval mechanics was directed toward a theoretical and 
mathematical analysis of a possible world and that the whole framework of the 
analysis in the Greek theory of proportions made experiment largely inapplicable. 
Galileo picked up this medieval analysis for his own purposes but broke new 
ground by announcing that he would apply it to the one actual world he knew 
and by succeeding in his attempt. 


Princeton University A. C. CROMBIE 


MITTELALTERLICHE STUDIEN: GESAMMELTE AUFSATZE. By Theo- 
dor Mayer. (Constance: Jan Thorbecke Verlag. 1959. Pp. 507. DM 35.) 


Turis collection of twenty-two essays that have appeared previously between 
.1929 and 1957 was prepared under the auspices of the city of Constance in com- 
memoration of the author's seventy-fifth birthday and in recognition of his activity 
since 1951 in the Städische Institut für geschichtliche Landesforschung des Bo- 
denseegebieten. A Rückblick by the author reveals the environmental background 
inspiring these essays, while reflecting also his extraordinary productivity in Reichs- 
Landes-und Verfassungsgeschichte des Mittelalters. Mayer’s reorientation from 
archivist and regional economic historian to general European historian is clearly 
traceable in these essays. This change was a result of his sojourns in the Univer- 
sities of Prague, Giessen, Freiburg i.B., and Marburg and from his activities 
as director of the Monumenta Germaniae! Historica and the Deutsche historische 
Institut in Rom during r942-1945. In Prague his interest in regional history 
and colonization was stimulated and broadened by the impact of the Bretholz 
theory that the Germans in Bohemia are descendants of the ancient Marco- 
manni and Quadi. Stemming directly from this is his essay "Aufgaben der 
Siedlungsgeschichte in den Sudetenlindern," a provocative study of the ori- 
gins of the two peoples and of the problems posed by the impact of the two 
cultures upon one another in that region. His essays associated with this 
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period and with his subsequent removal to Freiburg reflect also his broadened 
concept "that history is not determined by a single factor but by a more or less 
large number of factors to which belongs die Landschaft, der geographische 
Raum." 'lhis regional influence is apparent in most of the essays and is para- 
mount in “Der Staat der Herzoge von Zahringen,” “Die Zähringer und Freiburg 
im Breisgau," and “Die Besiedlung und politische Erfassung des Schwarzwaldes 
im Hochmittelalten.” Of special interest is the author's effort to ascertain whether 
or to what extent the clearance of land for cultivation as a motive for colonization 
in the east can apply also to colonization of the earlier settled districts such as 
the Rhein-Main region. 

Two of the essays are outstanding. “Das österreichische Privilegium minus" 
treats the origin of the duchy of Austria as a growth by crystallization around 
the original Ostmark as a nucleus, an accomplished fact that the Privilegium of 
1156 merely sanctioned. The "Kónigtum und Gemeinfreiheit in frühen Mittel- 
alter" is a study of the relations of the Freien to the king in the early Middle Ages, 
their descent to serfdom after the Carolingian era, and their ascent in the late 
Middle Ages to freien Bauern in the service of territorial princes. 

As one belonging to the “wegweisenden Historikern unserer Zeit,” it is not 
surprising that Mayer's generalizations and interpretations frequently assume the 
character of intellectual irritants, dicta of debatable soundness. In "Die mittelal- 
terliche deutsche Kaiserpolitik und der deutsche Osten," which pays tribute to the 
role of Freiherr vom Stein in initiating the Monumenta Germaniae Historica in 
1819, the author occasionally loses his historical objectivity in a fervor of patrio- 
tism and is wont to surround medieval German motives of colonization with an 
aura of sanctity. He is at his best in treating the Ficker-Sybel controversy as a stim- 
ulus to German scholarship in the realm of Kaisergeschichte. He views coloni- 
zation as Germany's "hóchste kulturelle Tradition" and Germans as the most 
successful Kolonisationsvolk in the Middle Ages. Ten years later he pursued this 
subject further in "Das Kaisertum und der Osten im Mittelalter," in which he 
conceives of the "Medieval Empire" not as a political power in the ordinary sense, 
but as a creative force without which there could have been no European 
Ordnung. 

While the essays as a whole sustain a high level of excellence, "Der Vertrag 
von Verdun" is singularly faulty, factually erroneous, contradictory, and bizarre in 
its generalizations and interpretations. 


Bowdoin College Tuomas C. VAN CLEVE 


RUSSIA AT THE DAWN OF THE MODERN AGE. By George Vernadsky. 
[A History of Russia, Volume IV.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 


Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 347. $7.50.) 
Tris fourth and latest volume of Professor Vernadsky's multivolume history 


`~ 
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of ‘Russia advances his account to the end of the reign of Vasibi HI in East 
Russia and to the Church Union of 1596 in West Russia (Belorussia and the 
Ukraine). It is to be complemented by Volume V, which will cover the evolu- 
tion of the Muscovite state under Czars Ivan IV and Boris Godunov and the 
main aspects of. Russian culture in the.late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. As in 
the preceding volumes, Vernadsky seeks to present in English an up-to-date ac- 
count of Russian history which makes use of recent scholarship as well as older 
works. Though he modifies some of the established interpretations of persons 
and episodes, he eschews any new large-scale or monistic interpretation. The one 
theme he advances as giving some unity to Russian history in the Mongol and 
post-Mongol periods is the expansion of Moscow, whose purpose was to gather 
and unify the forces of the Russian people in the face of continuing Tatar pres- 


‘sure. 


This volume falls essentially into two parts. The first, Chapters u-v, de- 
scribes the process of unification of East or Great Russia by the grand dukes of 
Moscow; the second, the last three chapters, deals with the political and social 
organization of West Russia in the sixteenth century, the struggle between Mos- 


‘cow and Poland for control of West Russia, the rise of the Ukrainian Cossacks, 


and the Church Union of 1596. Vernadsky sees the unification of Great Russia, 
achieved under Ivan III and Vasilii III, as the first stage of Muscovite expansion. 
The next stage was the efforts to acquire control over West Russia, leading to 
conflict with Poland-Lithuania. It is in these two stages that the foreign policies 
of modern Russia and the basic patterns of its political institutions were estab- 
lished. 

In this volume Vérnadsky has given greater attention to political and diplo- 
matic developments than to social and economic. He begins with a chapter on 
Ivan III and his marriage to Sophia. The next chapter, on the conquest of Nov- 
gorod by Moscow, which points up the dilemma of Novgorod's position between 
Moscow and Lithuania, is perhaps the most original chapter in the book. Chap- 
ters ım and 1v discuss the foreign and domestic policies of Ivan III, and Chapter 
v the foreign and domestic policies of Vasilii III. Both Chapter 1 and the con- 
clusion of Chapter v depreciate Byzantine influence and stress Muscovite factors 
under the Tatar impact as shaping and giving direction to Russian autocracy. 

The three remaining chapters on West Russia give Vernadsky's history of 
Russia a better balance than most, which have customarily treated Lithuania- 
Russia tangentially rather than as part of the mainstream of Russian history. 'The 
complexity of the history of the grand duchy of Lithuania, pressed as it was by 
Poland and the Baltic Germans from the west and the grand duchy of Moscow 
from the east, is well handled by Vernadsky, who brings out the many cross- 
currents in the Lithuanian state and points up the differences in political and so- 
cial structure between Lithuania and Moscow. He gives particular attention to the 
spread of Protestantism, which for a time promised to win out in West Russia. 
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No author of a general history can hope to please every reader with his selec- 
tion of topics and scope of treatment. From my viewpoint Vernadsky has given 
insufficient attention to several aspec’. of the history of East Russia, though they 
may, of course, receive fuller treatment in later volumes. Very little is said about 
the legal and economic status of the peasants, about commerce and manufactur- 
ing, the role of the grand duke in the Muscovite economy, and the condition of 
the clergy and the church. Vernadsky discusses the role of the boyars at the. 
court of the grand duke, yet the "preparation" for the violent conflict between 
Ivan IV and the boyars is missing. One gets an inadequate sense of the basic . 
character of the constitutional issues involved in the changing role of the boyars 
as it is encroached upon by the grand dukes. It is to be hoped that the next vol- 
ume addresses itself to this topic. 

May Vernadsky have many more years to bring his life's work to fruition. 


University of California, Los Angeles Raymonp H. FisHer 


ERFORSCHUNG DES MITTELALTERS: AUSGEWAHLTE ABHAND- 
LUNGEN UND AUFSATZE. Volumes I (2d ed.) and II. By Paul Leh- 
mann. (Stuttgart: Anton Fliersemann. 1959. Pp. viii, 412; 299. DM 48 the 


set.) TERRES 


Fog a half century it has been almost axiomatic for scholars whose interests 
are medieval literature, textual criticism, and paleography to read whatever Paul 
Lehmann has published. Of a great tradition—that of Traube, Manitius, and 
Grabmann—Lehmann has been in the first rank. of those who have systematized 
the study of medieval literary sources and who have scoured the archives and li- 
braries of Western Europe in the quest for manuscripts within whose minuscule 
or Beneventan scripts is to be found the thought of medieval Europe. The 
twenty-four studies selected for these two volumes reflect the range of Lehmann’s 
scholarship—from the early Middle Ages into the Renaissance—and the pene- 
trating thought that is typical of all his work. These studies, all of which ap- 
peared previously in German journals, virtually cover the course of Lehmann’s 
writing from the first decade of the twentieth century down to the 1950's. 

Volume I, which is but an unaltered reprint of articles published in 1941, 
requires only brief comment. Seven of the fourteen articles deal with manuscripts 
and centers such as Fulda, Trier, Constance, and Basel which were famous in 
the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance for their collections. Two of these essays, 
one on the library of Fulda and the other on Constance and Basel as book mark- 
ets during the periods of great Church convocations, have become classic. Another 
study on the oldest book catalogue of the Netherlands is a fine piece of detective 
work in the codices. Of special interest for the philologist is the introductory 
essay on suggestions and tasks for Latin philology in the Middle Ages. Per- 
haps most helpful for medievalists are the contributions to medieval literary his- 
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tory and the literary picture of Charlemagne found in the Latin writings. In 
the latter article Lehmann has a masterful summary of the sources and what 
each contributes to the historical portrait of the great emperor. Writing on the 
acrimonious controversy over Einhard’s use of Suetonius, Lehmann sensibly 
argues that Einhard secured some of his ideas and literary organization from 
the Roman biographer, but that he was far from being a simple plagiarist 
(“Der Suetonbenutzer Einhard ist ja auch keineswegs zum Suetonsklaven 
geworden"). 

In the somewhat slimmer second volume the articles are again about evenly 
divided between those on medieval manuscript centers and those of a historical 
character. Studies of obvious interest for the historian are those dealing with the 
influence of Quintilian's Institutio Oratoria in the Middle Ages, with traces of 
classical thought in medieval texts, with Cassiodorus, with the history of some 
of John the Scot's works, and with the problem of the Carolingian renaissance. 
In regard to this last problem, Lehmann skillfully combines his erudition and 
common sense. Far from sharing the exaggerated view of the Carolingian ren- 
aissance characteristic of the Dopsch school, Lehmann finds a renaissance in the 
. late eighth and ninth centuries. For him it is fundamentally a limited revival of 
spiritual and literary activity. And thus limited, the Carolingian renaissance did 
not, as did the Italian Renaissance, transform the basic intellectual attitude of 
man. 

Although occasional reediting could have saved awkward repetition of quo- 
tations and expressions, such minor defects do not mar the value that medieval- 
ists will find in these attractive volumes. 


University of California, Berkeley Bryce Lyon 


Modern Europe 


CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE: A HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURIES. Volume Il, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN EUROPE: 
THE PROTESTANT AND EASTERN CHURCHES. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1959. Pp. viii, 532. $7.00.) 


Tue author of this work of prodigious historical scholarship is well known 
in theological circles for The History of the Expansion of Christianity. His 
new venture of which the first volume has appeared and a third volume, 
dealing with the twentieth century is in prospect, is in a sense the keystone of his 
earlier history. It reveals the same passion for detail and for comprehensiveness 
characteristic of his previous volumes. No corner of Europe is neglected. The Bal- 
tic States and the Balkan nations are each treated in detail, Nineteenth-century 
Russian history of the Orthodox Churches and of the sects are carefully chron- 
icled. Naturally the Scandinavians are not neglected. 
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Of course the main interest centers in the two great Protestant nations, 
Germany and Britain, but France is not omitted, nor are the lesser nationalities 
in Great Britain, Wales, and Ireland, which are carefully scrutinized. In Germany 
every important theological figure and movement of the nineteenth century are 
described and analyzed. We hear not only about Schleiermacher and Ritschle but 
also about Harrman and Tholuck and many minor figures. The constant tension 
between rationalism and pietism is adequately described and the influence of 
Hegel and Kant on theology is analyzed. Hegel’s influence on the Biblical schol- 
ars such as Wellhausen, who interpreted Old Testament literature in terms of 
the idea of progress, is established. Adolf Harnack is of course fully treated. But 
though the book rather heavily emphasizes theologians and their various schools, 
the history of the “inner mission” movement is also considered, as is the curious 
domesticated socialism of the kaiser’s court preacher, Adolf Stécker. The relation 
between pietism and German nationalism, the subject of many historical treatises, 
is on the other hand not fully developed. 

The history of the various sects and churches of Great Britain yields not only 
the chronicle of the Scottish churches, the story of the “disruption,” and the subse- 
quent reunion between the “free” church and the established church, through an 
arrangement in which the church of Scotland is at once “established” and yet 
free. Latourette is diligent enough to go into all the nooks and crannies of the 
churches of Wales and Ireland. Primary attention is of course given to the Church 
of England and the various “non-conformist” churches. The story of the evangeli- 
cal and the Anglo-Catholic movement in the Church of England, of Pusey and 
Froude, of the tractarians and the Oxford movement, is traced with remarkable 
fairness and comprehensiveness. That rather strange form of “non-conformity,” 
the Methodist movement, is faithfully chronicled, though in this as in other 
cases, not much attention is given to the relation of Wesleyanism to the labor 
movement. Latourette is in fact more interested in the relation of the churches 
to intellectual than to social movements. But one cannot do everything in so com- 
prehensive a survey. 

In the history of the Scandinavian churches we learn of the Danish Bishop 
Gruntvig, the founder of modern Danish dairy agriculture and of the “folk 
schools” as well as of that somber religious genius, Soren Kierkegaard. In Sweden 
the life and thought of Archbishop Soderbloom, one of the founders of the ecu- 
menical movement, is particularly emphasized. Though Russia is not purely 
European, the story of the Russian Orthodox Church and of its various sects is 
traced and the significance of Tolstoi, Kropotkin, Nicolai Berdyaev is analyzed 
as fully as possible. 

This work of comprehensive scholarship suffers from only one defect, the 
defect of its virtue. One loses sight of the woods for the trees. 


Union Theological Seminary RENHOLD NikpUHR 
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ZEITGESCHICHTLICHE BETRACHTUNGEN: VORTRAGE UND AUF- 
SATZE. By Hans Rothfels. (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1959. Pp. 
263.) 

IN these “Reflections on Contemporary History" Professor Hans Rothfels 
presents a series of selected lectures and essays written during the last decade. 
After an introductory section on the nature and tasks of contemporary history, 
the author organizes his book into two major divisions. 

The first part, "Retrospect," consists of such varied topics as a commemora- 
tion address celebrating the seven hundredth anniversary of Kónigsberg, lectures 
on the frustration of the national state in East Middle Europe, 1848-1849, and on 
Bismarck and the nineteenth century, and an essay on "Ten Years after the Capit- 
ulation.” The second major part concerns such diverse "Contemporary Problems" - 
as basic questions of nationality; language, nationality, and peoples’ community; 
the crisis of the national state; the political legacy of the German resistance; 
meaning and boundaries of foreign policy; contemporary reflections on realistic 
politics; coexistence; the Baltic area in international politics; and historical re- 
fiections on German reunification. 

These are essays in the grand manner, an art now apparently on the decline. 
Throughout one detects the influence of Friedrich Meinecke, the author's teacher 
and the object of his veneration. Each lecture and essay is grounded in a strong 
sense of history, is well planned, carefully organized, not incomprehensibly 
abstract. 

Perhaps the most interesting and provocative chapter is that on the German 
resistance in World War II. Few will take issue with the author's admiration and 
praise for the heroes of July 20, 1944, those German officers who, unable any 
longer to stand the odor of Nazism, sacrificed their lives in the anti-Hitler move- 
ment. Some will accept without question Rothfels’ version of the role and effect 
of the German opposition to Hitler. Others will say that the German underground 
was always weak and that, in the final analysis, Hitlerism was smothered from 
outside Germany, with very little help from inside the country. There will also 
be a difference of opinion on the author’s characterization of the Nazi system 
“as enemy garrison” and his insistence on “the fiction of an identity between 
Germans and National Socialists.” 

Rothfels scornfully attacks the thesis of collective guilt—that the Germans 
as a nation be considered guilty of the crimes of National Socialism. The denun- 
ciation is understandably intense, almost bitter. There is no doubt that the au- 
thor, who left Germany during the Hitler regime to teach at the University of 
Chicago and who returned to his homeland after the war, is a conservative patriot 
whose instincts and ideas are civilized, decent, and just. It is, indeed, a tragedy 
that honorable men like Rothfels had so little influence on the course of recent 
phases of German history. 


City College of New York Lours L. SNYDER 
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DEN DANSKE REGERING OG NORDSLESVIGS GENFORENING MED 
DANMARK: EN HISTORISK FREMSTILLING. Volume IV, KONG 
OSCAR II OG DANMARK, ARTIKEL V'S OPHÆVELSE OG DET 
CUMBERLANDSKE ÆGTESKAB. By Aage Friis. Completed and edited 
by Povl Bagge. (Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard. 1959. Pp. 522. D. kr. 
26.00.) 

L'EUROPE, LE DANEMARK ET LE SLESVIG DU NORD: ACTES ET 
LETTRES PROVENANT D'ARCHIVES ETRANGERES POUR SERVIR 
À L'HISTOIRE DE LA POLITIQUE EXTÉRIEURE DU DANEMARK 
APRES LA PAIX DE VIENNE, 1864-1879. Volume IV, DU I" FÉVRIER 
1879 AU 31 DÉCEMBRE 1879. Supplement r, 1872-1879; Supplement 2, 
1864-1879. By Aage Frits and Povl Bagge. (Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard, 
1959. Pp. 624. D. kr. 30.00.) 


Wuen Aage Friis died in 1949, he left unfinished the work to which he had 
devoted most of the last forty years of his life. Much of his concluding volume 
had been written when, at the end of the war in 1945, he had to begin incorporat- 
ing new evidence that was found in the captured files of the German Foreign 
Office and in the papers of the royal houses of Denmark and Sweden. His manu- 
scripts, notes, and documents were turned over to his long-time assistant and 
collaborator, Povl Bagge. The friends of Friis may regret that he did not have 
the satisfaction of seeing the conclusion of his labors in print, but that regret is 
tempered by the realization that his successor has maintained the level of schol- 
arship and judgment that distinguished the preceding volumes of the series. In 
editing, organization, and interpretation these books are models of scholarship. 

Article V of the Treaty of Prague at the end of the Austro-Prussian War of 
1866 included a provision looking to the retrocession of the northern districts of 
Schleswig to Denmark. Friis’ previous volumes presented the most complete 
-account of the history of this provision and of the negotiations between Prussia 
and Denmark for its execution. The negotiations lapsed in 1868. Early in 1879 
it was announced in Berlin and Vienna that a treaty, signed on October 11, 1878, 
had abrogated the relevant section of Article V. The revision of Article V is the 
principle theme of the present volumes. When the Austrian archives were opened 
after the First World War, Friis published an article in which he showed that 
the date October 11, 1878, for the Austro-German treaty was a deliberate false- 
hood. The actual date was April 13, 1878. The German documents complete this 
story. Bismarck took advantage of Austria’s need for diplomatic support in the 
Balkan crisis of early 1878 to obtain release from an obligation that was onerous 
for Germany and of no value to Austria. The act was kept secret with more than 
normal precautions to avoid publicity about Austria’s need and to maintain the 
appearance of Bismarck’s role as the honest broker. So long as Article V was in 
full force, it was hoped in Denmark that somehow it would be carried out. Those 
hopes were shattered by the publication of the treaty of abrogation. In strict law, 
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‘only Austria had the right to demand its execution. The reason for publication 
with the false date was the "Cumberland marriage." 

The two older daughters of Christian IX of Denmark had made brilliant 
marriages. In the early fall of 1878, it became known that the youngest, Thyra, 
was engaged to Ernst August, duke of Cumberland and son and heir of 
George V, king of Hanover. It was an engagement of affection, but it had 
unhappy political implications for Denmark. George V had stubbornly refused 
to recognize the Prussian annexation of his kingdom and when he died in June 
1878 Ernst August insisted on maintaining his rights to his father's crown. His 
proclamation, communicated to the principal courts of Europe, irritated and wor- 
ried Bismarck. Among other elements of the situation was that one of Ernst 
August’s adherents and advisers was Windthorst, Bismarck’s bitterest and most 
skillful opponent in the Kulturkampf. 

In newspapers and political discussions, Thyra’s engagement was linked to 
the eventual cession of North Schleswig. Bismarck decided to end the specula- 
tion by publishing, with Andrassy’s consent, the agreement they had reached, but 
to postdate it. Publication would also warn the Danish court and cabinet that 
Germany was not pleased at the honor shown to leaders of the subversive Guelph 
party. To all but the few who knew the real facts, it seemed obvious that Thyra’s 
engagement had resulted in the revision of Article V. 
^ The history of that article on the scale presented by Friis and Bagge is of 
special interest to Danes for whom the retrocession of North Schleswig was the 
all-important national. question. That question at times, however, was believed 
to be a more dangerous element of high politics than it actually became. It occu- 
pied the attention of the highest circles in the capitals of the great powers and of 
Sweden, but none of them risked the wrath of Bismarck by taking it up officially. 


University of Minnesota LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL 


LA CRISE ALLEMANDE DE LA PENSÉE FRANCAISE (1870-1914). By 
Claude Digeon. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1959. Pp. viii, 568. 
20 new fr.) 


WRITTEN initially as a doctoral thesis at the Sorbonne, this work undertakes 
to examine the effects on the French intellectual climate of the defeat of 1870- 
1871. Digeon has stated plainly that his work is limited to the German question 
emanating from the defeat. His major purpose has been to analyze the reactions 
of the generations of French intellectuals to the defeat of France and her subse- 
quent relegation to a secondary role in Europe. No attempt has been made, for 
instance, to deal with the discussions of social policy which had their origin in 
the Commune, nor does the author examine the Dreyfus affair except in its minor 
aspect of Franco-German relations. Within the limits which he has set for 
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himself, the author has produced a work of synthesis worthy of the traditions 
of French scholarship. 

Digeon discusses the principal writers, and many minor ones, of each genera- 
tion. One sees the stupefaction of the old men of the generation of 1830; the 
cataclysmic shock to the men, then in full maturity, of the generation of 1850— 
Renan, Taine, Fustel de Coulanges; the compensating internationalist viewpoint 
of the left wing of the generation of 1870, scarcely preoccupied with things Ger- 
man and accustomed to France's new, diminished position in Europe—Daudet, 
Maupassant, the "school" of Zola; the antirepublican Right which enhanced the 
sense of disaster to the advantage of nationalism—Bourget, Brunetiére, Lemaître; 
the sharpening of the split, in the generation of 1890, between “the two Frances,” 
the intellectual result of an inferiority complex engendered by the defeat which 
culminated in the Dreyfus struggle and the triumph of the internationalist and 
republican Left; the final Germanophobia of a new generation, who were con- 
vinced of the inevitability of war and who interpreted it as the struggle between 
civilization and barbarism—Péguy, Psichari, Romain Rolland. But to sketch in 
such brief fashion is scarcely to convey either the breadth or depth of this ad- 
mirable work. 

Digeon has produced a distinct contribution to a knowledge of the intellectual 
milieu of the Third Republic; it should prove of great value to those concerned 
with nineteenth-century political, social, and intellectual history. The work should 
also be rewarding for the average historian as the more intellectual facet of the 
field of public opinion, so ably treated in its more usual aspect for the Second 
Empire by Lynn M. Case and for the Third Republic by E. Malcolm Carroll. 

One regrets that Digeon does not seem to have consulted Case's work, par- 
ticularly as concerns the role of public opinion in the war crisis of 1870. A cer- 
tain thinness in those portions dealing with European diplomacy does not detract 
appreciably from the work nor does it constitute a valid criticism of the principal 
theme of the study, but even so, one must still protest that the Congress of Berlin 
took place in 1878 rather than 1879. Luxurious notes at the bottom of the page 
will generate considerable nostalgia, but, as if to balance the scales, only a skimpy 
Index des Noms is provided. 


Air University J. L. BOONE ATKINSON 


EUROPE’S COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
ECONOMIC UNION. By Louis Lister. (New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund. 1960. Pp. 495. $8.00.) 

Tris is a technical, factual account of the Coal and Steel Community, well 


documented with footnotes, replete with eighty-four tables, some extending over 
several pages, and eighteen figures and diagrams. No attempt can be made to 
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explain what a vast fund of statistical information is presented here, but anyone 
seeking material which is related directly or indirectly to coal and steel produc- 
tion in the Community will do well to consult this volume. Often countries other 
than the ECSC states are included, and the statistics cover periods before the 
Community was established in 1952. As appendixes there are excellent brief 
notes on “Varieties of Coal and Steel,” “The Concentration Movement in the 
French Steel Industry after World War H,” and “The Reconcentration Move- 
ment in German Coal and Steel after World War II.” Scattered through the 
volume there is information on related subjects, often covering British or United 
States conditions. The note on the Moselle Canal, discussing the agreements on 
construction and evaluating the effects the canal will have on freight rates for 
the different production areas, merits special mention. 

When the Community was formed, France, West Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg decided that a common market could be “rec- 
onciled with state sovereignty over transport rates, taxes (direct and indirect, 
including payroll taxes), wages and social benefits, immigration and mobility of 
capital.” Aside from these fields the national states have continued to exercise real 
power in those areas from which they have supposedly withdrawn. But progress 
has been made toward achieving a common market, and none of the dire conse- 
quences predicted by some of the opponents of the attempt, such as “drastic 
shifts in the location of production, the growth of German hegemony, the devel- 
opment of bureaucratic control by the High Authority, have come true.” As 
greater integration is achieved through the implementation of the European Eco- 
nomic Community Treaty this will affect the ECSC, and there is no reason why 
these two organizations should always exist separately. On the other hand, Eura- 
tom, which deals with very special matters, even if it were included in one of 
the other communities, would require its own special administration and separate 
rules. 

This volume, which is to be consulted rather than to be read from cover to 
cover, is for the specialist; it presumes much basic knowledge. A general reader, 
for example, would hardly gain a clear idea of how the governing institutions of 
the Community are established from the brief account presented here. Nor is there 
any special mention of the personnel directing the Community. But to anyone 
interested in technical problems of European union or in past, present, and future 
coal and steel production of Western Europe, this study will be a boon. 


Bowdoin College E. C. HeLmreicH 


ENGLISH GENEALOGY. By Anthony Richard Wagner. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 397. $8.80.) 


Uri. now no book has existed "which attempts a survey of English geneal- 
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ogy as a whole or which tries to give a general picture of what is known . . . of 
the ancestry of people of English stock.” Wagner’s work fills that need. 

Wagner, Richmond Herald, is the head of Herald’s College in London and 
has at his disposal perhaps the greatest collection of heraldic and genealogical 
source material in existence and has access to all public and many private docu- 
ments. He is an enthusiastic Fellow of the American Society of Genealogists. 

The author shows clearly that the English yeoman is the stock from which 
the gentry is derived, that squires were chosen from the gentry, and knights from 
squires. The noble families of the realm rose from knighthood. 

As Trevelyan’s English Social History revealed new and valuable insight and 
emphasis in the writing of history, so Wagner’s book deals with English social 
history, especially that concerning the various classes and stations in life of men 
and women from the time of William the Conqueror to the present. A part of the 
procedure of governing a kingdom consists in the work of heralds and officers of 
state who are charged with the safekeeping of documents regarding the posses- 
sions of every person in the land. William I brought about the survey known as 
the Domesday Book, whereby everyone knew exactly the bounds of his domain 
and possessions, what each was worth, and the amount for which he should be 
taxed. Wagner thinks in terms of this social framework. He gives the history 
and interrelation of each class in society. 

Beginning with the roots—Anglo-Saxons, Normans, Welsh, and Scots—he 
discusses the various social strata of barons, peers, knights, squires and gentry, 
franklins and yeomen, laborers, tradesmen, the clergy, lawyers, and scholars. Next 
he writes of the rise and fall of families, analyzing the changes which ability or 
neglect cause over the centuries. Few remain static. Gifted individuals make their 
way to the top, and vast holdings of peers may fall into ruin through waste. His 
valuable chapter on migrations displays the search for lands overseas and the 
effect that these changes have upon the kingdom itself. 

Three chapters deal primarily with genealogical problems and show the con- 
trasts between British and American methods. As a vounger nation, many of our 
vital records are in print; our wills and deeds are in our courthouses—accessible, 
indexed, and chronologically arranged. We abound in well-documented genealo- 
gies. There are fewer English genealogies. The excellent Victoria County H1s- 
tories and the Complete Peerage and their own proved pedigrees are preferred 
by many English families. 

The English Church has had charge of records of baptisms, marriages, burials, 
and wills. Land records are found in the county courthouses. Portions of these 
records, however, are to be found in the British Museum, the Public Record Of- 
fice, the Chancery, and the Herald’s College. The Public Record Office alone has 
fifty million documents, mostly unindexed. Charters go back to Anglo-Saxon 
times. Close Rolls, Patent Rolls, Fine Rolls, and Chancery records date from 
1200 or earlier. 
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This is a rewarding book for genealogists and for those interested in English 
history. 


Peterborough, New Hampshire FREDERICK L. Weis 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENGLAND. Volume HI, THE TUDOR 
AGE. By David Knowles. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xiv, 522. $10.00.) 


Many students have been waiting for this concluding volume of the Regius 
Professor's great work. After the researches and controversies of more than eighty 
years, it is almost a definitive statement about the suppression of the abbeys, if 
definitive statements are ever possible about matters so involved. The view is 
altogether new. This is not a historian of the Reformation dealing with one of 
the great incidents of the revolution, but the historian of medieval monasticism 
writing his concluding chapters. It is from the point of view of monasticism that 
the story is told. The lustful king, the crafty minister, the clerics themselves are 
incidental to the subject. Thus, we escape the recriminations; and the unpleasant 
mutual bad feelings of the old historians are here urbanely and modestly set 
right, when the need arises. 

In the opening 140 pages such leading figures as Islip, William More, and 
Kidderminster, as well as “the bucolic earthbound creatures that the visitation 
records suggest" are described. Then for fifty pages, while reading Erasmus and 
seeing Wolsey busy as a monastic destroyer, we perceive "the gathering storm." 
The monks surrender to the royal supremacy, and the Holy Maid of Kent, More's 
"wicked woman of Canterbury," goes to her doom. 'Then comes the heart of the 
matter, the suppression and dissolution of the eight hundred or so houses. There 
are chapters, on Syon and the London charterhouse, of such comprehension that 
none but a monk could have written them. And the same may be said of the ac- 
count of the king's visitation of 1535. As to the notorious reports, our monk- 
historian has had the courage to do what the rest of us have shirked, to bring out 
into the open what the startled Lingard 140 years ago called “the mass of whore- 
dom” of the northern comperta. What we referred to only in paraphrases, Dom 
Knowles has named like a man, and he has faced the problem of its credibility. 
It is interesting that he was once “persuaded that the reports of Layton and Legh 
were in substance justified.” Our judgment of these accused houses “may well 
be adverse, but we cannot in justice glance at the comperta and exclaim, 
“What need have we of further evidence?’” Knowles studies the complicated in- 
come and expenditure accounts of the houses and faces such questions as “Where 
did the £4000 and odd of Glastonbury’s income go after about 50 monks had 
been fed?” He also deals with the vexed business of the condition of the dis- 
possessed monks and nuns. Gasquet, Coulton, and Baskerville are all faithfully 
judged. 


Cai 
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The serenity of this book is something new in the literature of the subject. 
The story is everywhere alive with personal thought of a high order. Even the 
hardened professionals will find themselves refreshed by this reconsideration. My 
own first impression is an admiration for Knowles’s study of the origins of that 
climate of acquiescence that made this great transformation possible, nay easy. 
A second choice, among things to praise, is the chapter on Erasmus, perhaps the 
central chapter of the book. This marvelously balanced study has a further im- 
portance for those concerned with the critical position of historical studies. Con- 
sidering the revolution accomplished by Erasmus, Knowles speaks of his literary 
style as being his most powerful instrument and compares him to Cicero, 
Voltaire, and Newman. The effect of Knowles himself upon his reader is proof 
that his judgment is sound. Not since Froude has there been such sustained good 
writing, immediately effective, in a piece of serious history. For many years now 
the general decline of the power to write English correctly and effectively has 
been very evident. If it continues, history will fall back into chronicle. The his- 
torian will rejoice at the striking reappearance of the literary art in this book. 
It is more than an art. The Regius Professor’s practice shows rather that style is the 
adequate expression of a mind that can judge and make distinctions, It is one of 
the historian’s indispensable tools. 


University of Notre Dame Putri Hucuzs 


LORD BURGHLEY AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Conyers Read. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1960. Pp. 603. $10.00.) 


Wırnsmm Cecil, Lord Burghley, died on August 4, 1598, some six weeks 
short of his seventy-eighth birthday. Conyers Read, professor emeritus of history 
at the University of Pennsylvania, died on December 23, 1959, having lived a 
little more than eight months longer than the statesman to whose biography he 
had devoted the last thirty-odd years of his life. We all have reason to be grateful 
for those extra eight months. Nothing can compensate for the loss of the greatest 
American historian of Elizabethan England, and it is especially sad that Read 
did not live to see the publication of this volume and to enjoy its acclaim. But 
those last eight months, lived fortunately with a clarity of mind and vigor of body 
much greater than were permitted to Burghley prior to his death, enabled Read 
to pass final page proof and to hold in his hand his finished book. He was essen- 
tially a modest man, but among his many gifts was that of being able to view his 
own work with detachment. We may hope, therefore, that he anticipated the 
verdict that this book is his best, that it shows the increasing command of the 
grand strategy of his profession, the increasing wisdom and balance of judg- 
ment, the increasing charity and compassion for which every scholar hopes, still 
unflawed by any signs of the flagging diligence and wandering attention which 
sooner or later every scholar fears. 
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This volume takes Burghley from January 1570 when the rising in the north 
had just been suppressed, through the last twenty-eight years of his growing fame 
as Elizabeth’s wisest and most trusted councilor, and really justifies, as the first 
volume by the nature of its task could not, the bracketing of Elizabeth’s name 
with Cecil’s in the title. This part of the narrative is more than just the history 
of Burghley’s public career, necessarily involved with that of the Queen he served; 
it is the story of a unique relationship, and makes one wonder whether there is 
another instance in history of so great a ruler served by so great a minister with 
such steadfast and increasing mutual confidence and affection over so many 
years, Not that matters always ran smoothly between them. Who always got 
along with Elizabeth? As late as March 1587 Burghley was afraid, or seems to 
have been genuinely afraid, that by backing the execution of Mary Stuart he had 
lost his place in his mistress’ heart and at her council table. He had not, of course, 
and soon they were pulling together as smoothly as of old, so smoothly that one 
is puzzled to know which of their differences of opinion were real and which 
were play-acting. Burghley was held by his contemporaries to be an enigmatic 
man. We find him today a rather inexpressive writer. Yet he gave himself away 
far oftener than did Elizabeth, and it is one of the minor delights of this volume 
to watch his attitude toward the Queen gradually change from suspicion, exas- 
peration, and alarm to a growing trust and admiration, and an affection never 
quite untinged by apprehension. One wonders if Read himself mellowed in his 
attitude toward the Queen as he wrote these pages. Or did he simply, in ac- 
cordance with his principles, keep his own opinions silent until they could be 
expressed in terms of the documents? 

The method in the second half of Cecil’s biography is the same as the first, 
and of the earlier biography of Walsingham, and indeed in all of Read’s serious 
work. The story is written directly from the documents and told, wherever pos- 
sible, in the documents’ own words with a freshness and authority otherwise 
unattainable. The price is the eye- and back-punishing labor of turning tens upon 
tens of thousands of manuscript and printed pages. The danger, as one can see here 
and there in Mr. Secretary Walsingham, is that the narrative may get so clogged 
by detail that it seems at times to move no faster than the daily events it chronicles. 
What one chiefly notices in this second volume, aside from a greater mellowness 
of judgment and warmth of human sympathy, is the greater command of this 
difficult technique. The time span covered contains the whole of Walsingham’s 
public career and a decade more. The range of events is wider and the mass of 
documents requiring examination must have been several times as large, but the 
total length is less than half of that of the Walsingham biography. The pace never 
flags or falters, and the details follow each other so easily and naturally that one 
forgets the enormous labor of winnowing, and the unfailing skill which chose 
just these details and no others out of a multitudinous array. This is a triumph- 
ant demonstration of Read’s method at its best. There is a second risk to the 
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method which no doubt Read consciously accepted. He used very few recent 
monographs, none or almost none concerned mainly with continental affairs. 
And no life would be long enough to check the reports that reached England 
from abroad against the relevant European archives, Thus, although Read can 
always inform us how near the truth were the reports of foreign ambassadors in 
England, when he tells us about what was going on at Heidelberg or Vienna or 
Blois he is in fact only describing what Elizabeth or Cecil or Walsingham were 
told was going on. Probably he thought this so obvious that there was no need 
to say so. To keep it in mind is a small price to pay for this definitive biography 
of Burghley, a biography which will still be definitive when most of today's 
ephemera have long been forgotten. 


Columbia University GARRETT MATTINGLY 


ENGLISH POLITICAL CARICATURE: A STUDY OF OPINION AND 
PROPAGANDA. Volume I, TO 1792; Volume II, 1793-1832. By M. Dorothy 
George. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 237, 96 plates; 
xii, 275, 96 plates. $11.20; $11.20.) 


THESE two volumes are based on many years ot work by Dr. George of cata- 
loguing and describing political and personal satires in the British Museum. In 
1954 the eleventh and final volume of the catalogue of these prints was published. 
The first four were prepared by F. G. Stevens from 1870 to 1884, and the last 
seven by Dr. George from 1930 to 1954. The present volumes are a narrative 
based on an examination of more than seventeen thousand prints. She has al- 
ready written descriptions on a majority of these in the final seven volumes of the 
catalogue. As the subtitle indicates, this is a study of opinion and propaganda. 
The author states clearly in the introduction that "The object of the book is to 
find the pattern in the shifting kaleidoscope, not to take the thread of history, as 
we now see it, and find appropriate illustrations." _ 

Dr. George believes that Luther first used pictorial propaganda on a large 
scale. In England, however, it did not play an important part until the time of 
the Great Rebellion. 'Thus this work traces the developments of the emblematical 
print through the political caricature from about 1640 to 1832. The period is 
divided in the 1750's by revolutionary changes in the nature of the prints. "The 
engraving, complicated and sometimes cryptic, seldom comic, conceived in black 
and white and heavily cross-hatched, had been succeeded by a bold design, im- 
mediately striking to the eye, intended (usually) to amuse, and sold plain or 
coloured but commonly coloured." This revolution was due largely to the influ- 
ence of Hogarth, to the introduction by amateurs of the Italian caricatura, and 
to the printsellers who found that the new technique opened up a more profitable 
market. More than three-fourths of the narrative of the two volumes is devoted 
to the political caricatures during the three-quarters of a century preceding the 
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Reform Act of 1832. The popularity of these prints is proved by the vast numbers 
sold. We are not well informed about the social position of the purchasers, the use 
made of the prints and their actual social and political influence. Some collections 
of prints were bound into albums and sold or rented, and some apparently were 
pinned on the walls of homes. Most puzzling of all is why suddenly after 1832 
they became unacceptable in whatever form they had circulated. 

No student of English political, constitutional, and social history can afford to 
ignore the evidence presented in these volumes. In addition to the information on 
the operation of public opinion, perhaps the work’s greatest value lies in differ- 
entiating between events and movements that seemed important at the time and 
those that have been emphasized in histories. A comparison of the two clearly in- 
dicates that many which appeared fundamental to later generations were ignored 


\ at the time and others which loomed large to contemporaries are considered to 


be of no lasting significance. 

In my opinion only one serious criticism can be offered. A concluding chapter 
giving Dr. George’s interpretation of the influence of these prints on English 
political and social life from 1640 to 1832 would have added greatly to the work. 
The seven admirable introductions that she wrote for the volumes of the cata- 
logue and the one for the first volume of this work give evidence of what she 
might have done in such a chapter. Oxford University Press should be compli- 
mented on the beauty of the ninety-six plates of prints reproduced in each volume. 


Western Reserve University Donatp Grove BARNES 


ROYALIST CONSPIRACY IN ENGLAND 1649-1660. By David Underdown. 
[Yale Historical Publications, Studies 19.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. xvii, 374. $6.00.) 


Tuis straightforward, scholarly, and continuously interesting book shows that 
the Royalist conspirators of the Commonwealth and Protectorate have at last 
found their historian. Mr. David Underdown has accomplished a difficult task 
supremely well. When, a few years back, Mr. Paul Hardacre wrote on The 
Royalists in the Puritan Revolution he deliberately omitted the underground 
movement, and in this he was wise, because Royalist conspiracy is a recondite 
subject, fascinating in itself, but not very relevant to the mainstream of seven- 
teenth-century history. In spite of the network of loyal subjects who helped the 
king to escape in 1651, in spite of some foolhardy attempts at insurrection, in 
spite of grandiose plans involving a nationwide rising of Cavaliers synchronized 
with a Spanish invasion, the Restoration of 1660 was scarcely the work of what 
would now be called the Royalist resistance movement. 

The conspiracies of the Cavaliers have much intrinsic interest, but their prin- 
cipal long-term significance—so Underdown concludes—was psychological. They 
gave to the oppressed and often apathetic Royalists occasional moments of poign- 
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ant hope, and those few devoted martyrs without whom a defeated cause loses 
all faith in itself. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of the Cavalier resistance, the confused and 
exciting story was worth disentangling for its own sake. In order to get to the 
bottom of all this plotting, Underdown has had to be both detective and historian. 
He has had to work out the laborious ciphers and crack the codes of those some- 
times oddly ingenuous letters about shipments of tobacco and parcels of gloves 
which Royalist agents exchanged, and which Secretary Thurloe and his minions 
so often stopped and decoded en route. He has had to deal with the depositions 
of spies, with the tergiversations of Royalist renegades, and with the web of in- 
trigue spun between the taverns of Covent Garden, the regional centers of con- 
spiracy such as they were, and the wandering court of the king in Paris, at 
Cologne, and in Brussels. Through this labyrinth, the papers of Thurloe and 
Clarendon as well as some scattered manuscript sources give intermittent guid- 
ance; scholars as careful and as deeply versed in the minutiae of the epoch as 
S. R. Gardiner and Charles Firth could and did go astray, over dates, identities, 
and intentions. 

A historian threading this maze needs a very clear head for detail and an 
exhaustive knowledge of the personnel of the Cavalier movement. The latter is, 
if anything, more important than the former because, for understanding the con- 
spiracies, much depends on a ready acquaintance with the past careers, the family 
connections, the personality, and the capacities of those involved. Underdown 
has the clear head, human knowledge, and steady judgment necessary for the 
task and is thus able to give, for the first time, an intelligible and illuminating 
account of what happened—and what did not happen, which is sometimes 
equally important. 

From the first the Cavalier resistance was divided, both at home and abroad. 
The "Louvre" group, centering on the queen, were in favor of the Scottish Pres- 
byterian alliance, a view strongly opposed by respectable old Royalists, domin- 
ated by Edward Hyde. A third and wilder group, the “swordsmen,” whose fig- 
urehead was Prince Rupert, was chiefly noticeable for constantly queering the 
pitch of poor exasperated Hyde. The Louvre group was discredited by the de- 
feat of the Scots at Worcester. Incidentally Underdown shows how much the 
king owed his escape after this battle to the Roman Catholics with their long- 
standing network for "passing on" endangered and illicit visitors. | 

It was not until some time after the disaster at Worcester and the total military 
defeat of the king's cause that the famous Sealed Knot came into existence. This 
romantically named group of five was tlie only resistance committee officially 
accredited to the exiled court; it was chiefly remarkable for an extreme wariness, 
amounting at times almost to sabotage of the efforts of more energetic conspira- 
tors. Possibly the K not's repeated advice to do nothing was wise, for in general 
the action groups were inefficient, uncoordinated, and ludicrously optimistic, but 
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members of the Knot did not escape criticism from those who rushed in unsuc- 
cessfully and sometimes lost their lives. Thus Penruddock's rising in 1655 and 
Booth's in 1659 were both local fragments of national schemes which collapsed, 
or never ripened, elsewhere, and on which the Sealed Knot looked with the 
gravest misgiving. 

Underdown discusses fully the social and political alignment of the various 
groups of conspirators, the government's countermeasures, and the leading per- 
sonalities on both sides. He is particularly good on the difficult character of Mor- 
daunt, who had some of the makings of a leader though he failed in the event, 
and he is scrupulously fair to the enigmatic Sir Richard Willys, one of the five 
members of the Sealed Knot whose treachery, on the evidence as now presented, 
seems to be beyond doubt. 

Underdown has conducted his complex investigations so thoroughly and writ- 
ten of them so lucidly that it is hard to see how this book could be bettered. As a 
general survey it illuminates a shadowy corner of the seventeenth century and as 
a work of reference it will long remain invaluable to any student of the epoch. 


London, England | C. V. Wzpcwoop 


CHARTIST STUDIES. Edited by Asa Briggs. (New York: St Martin's Press. 
1959. Pp. viii, 423. $9.00.) 


Chartis? Studies is an extremely useful book. It does more than add to our 
knowledge of the subject of Chartism and, by illuminating local developments, 
compel revision of some earlier judgments. Above all, it is a model for coopera- 
tive studies. As editor, Asa Briggs has achieved his purpose of pulling together 
individual essays to form a book that is genuinely integrated and not "a mere 
collection of separate studies." 

In an opening chapter on “The Local Background of Chartism," Briggs re- 
marks that, although the Charter was a "symbol of unity," there were differences 
of opinion about tactics and even about purposes that "must be related to the 
facts of geography and social structure.” This chapter provides the framework 
for subsequent analysis and description of local Chartist organization and activ- 
ity. The next seven chapters deal with five areas in England, with Wales, and 
with Scotland. — 

Donald Read's study of Manchester emphasizes the sharpness of the class strug- 
gle there as a result of the growth and concentration of the cotton industry. 'Trac- 
ing economic fluctuations, and noting the growing distress, in relief of which 
Manchester economics "offered nothing but patience," Read shows how the 
Chartists continued to exploit the opposition between masters and men just as 
had the antecedent trade-union, antipoor law, and ten-hours' agitations. He also 
points out the strong Radical political tradition that had led to Peterloo and to 
support for the Reform Bill. 
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J. F. C. Harrison describes the strong Radical tradition that existed among 
the working class of Leeds, also. There the economic development of the ex- 
panding woolen, flax, and engineering industries led to a growing commercial as 
well as a manufacturing population, causing “Chartism to strike roots in a differ- 
ent kind of soil . . . factory operatives, shopkeepers and small tradesmen” and re- 
sulting in a more moderate attitude, with little support for physical-force men. 
In another chapter dealing with Leicester, he similarly relates the Chartist story 
to the local economic conditions, while noting that a strong Nonconformist tradi- 
tion facilitated at least occasional cooperation with the middle class. 

With respect to Suffolk, Hugh Fearn reveals the failure to capture and hold 
the agricultural workers. In Wiltshire and Somerset, where the cloth trade was 
declining, and in decaying Bath, the way in which Chartism took hold and func- 
tioned through the local Workingmen’s Associations is described by R. B. Pugh. 

David Williams analyzes the special features of Chartism in Wales, where 
its appeal was as pronounced in rural as in industrial areas and where Welsh dis- 
sent contributed its leaders, many of middle-class origin. Scottish Chartism, dis- 
cussed by Alex Wilson, centered in Glasgow; here the emphasis was on long- 
range ends “by means of education and social reform, characterized by Chartist 
schools, Chartist cooperative stores, and Chartist temperance societies.” 

A second chapter by Briggs, entitled “National Bearings,” summarizes these 
local chronicles and places the study of Chartism in the larger history of the 
emancipation of the working class. It also provides the introductory framework 
for the last three chapters, which are topical: “The Chartist Land Plan” by Joy 
MacAskill, “The Chartists and the Anti-Corn Law League” by Lucy Brown, and 
“The Government and the Chartists" by F. C. Mather. 

All of the studies in this excellent book are based mainly on primary sources: 
Mather in particular is thus enabled to bring into question some of the conclu- 
sions of Gammage and of Hovell. The footnotes provide good bibliographic 
guides. A useful “Chartist Chonology” is appended, rounding out and complet- 
ing the unity of the volume. 


Brooklyn College | MaAprzLINE R. RosINTON 


PUBLIC ORDER IN THE AGE OF THE CHARTISTS. By F. C. Mather. 
(New York: Barnes and Noble. 1959. Pp. ix, 260. $6.50.) 


Tuts is not just another book on Chartism, which it takes largely for granted, 
but it should become indispensable for students of that movement and of nine- 
teenth-century administrative history. It is a sound and sober piece of specialized 
research, unlikely to attract the general reader. Mr. Mather eschews the narra- 
tive approach, which would probably have been easier to write and to read, but 
which would have resulted in a longer and less informative book. Instead he has 
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produced a well-balanced and systematic analysis of the whole problem of main- 
taining public order in the period 1838-1848. 

The book is obviously the result of much patient research in a wide range of 
unpublished sources, especially the Home Office Papers, but the author has shown 
judgment and restraint in selecting his evidence from these voluminous files. His 
general approach seems fair and objective, although in using mostly official 
papers, he is likely to put official action in a better light than would the tradi- 
tional historians of Chartism. 

An early chapter, entitled “The Ladder of Authority," provides a useful and 
interesting survey of all the authorities responsible for maintaining public order 
from the Home Secretary down to the parish constable. Under Russell, Graham, 
and Grey the stress was now on law enforcement and the extension of police 
authority rather than on new repressive laws and the suspension of habeas corpus as 
in the days of Pitt and Sidmouth. The role of the lord lieutenant varied greatly 
according to the individual, some giving energetic local leadership, while others 
because of indolence or old age were content to leave everything to the magis- 
trates and the Home Office. The shortcomings of the magistracy are also shrewdly 
assessed and again it is made clear that performance varied widely. We learn 
that magistrates in the boroughs generally performed their duties more efficiently 
and with more restraint that those in the counties, but sometimes "the administra- 
tion of law and order in the corporate towns was hamstrung by the clash of 
rival authorities." 

Two chapters deal with the old and the new police, The parsimony of the 
central and local taxing authorities always imposed severe limitations on all 
executive officers responsible for maintaining public order. Mather supplies figures 
to show that the desirable ratio of one policeman for every thousand people in 
the provincial towns and one for twelve hundred people in the rural districts 
was only occasionally achieved. Though the practice of enrolling special constables 
had many drawbacks, the device of calling out physically fit army and navy pen- 
sioners where they were available was made effective in the 1840's. The metro- 
politan police force of 3,389 members under Home Office control was often called 
upon by local authorities in the provinces for assistance in time of emergency, but 
Mather feels that its members were generally less successful while away from 
London. Under the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 and the important Police 
Acts of 1839 more efficient police forces gradually began to emerge can nu- 
merous difficulties. 

In describing the role of "the Military Force," both the yeomanry and the 
regular army, Mather dwells on the lack of adequate barrack accommodation and 
on the great advantage presented by the coming of the railway. And finally in a 
chapter on “Intelligence and Secret Service" we learn that spies and informers 
were still used by the new police forces, but under more effective and vigilant 
control than was the case in the days of Sidmouth. Mather's final conclusion is 
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modest but no doubt accurate—qualities that characterize the book as a whole: 
“The orderliness of the British people, which has since become proverbial, was 
foreshadowed in the better-policed areas during the Chartist period. It was not yet 
fully attained." 


University of Toronto J. B. CONACHER 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ERNEST BEVIN. Volume I, TRADE UNION 
LEADER, 1881-1940. By Alan Bullock. (London: Heinemann. 1960. Pp. 


xiii, 672. 505.) 


Tue first chapter of this magnificent biography introduces us to a child whose 
father was unknown, whose poverty-stricken mother died when he was eight, whose 
formal education was rudimentary, who had no stock in trade except his own 
maturing intelligence and strength of character. The last chapter follows the 
trade-union leader of sixty as he steps through the door of Number xo Downing 
Street to become Minister of Labour during the critical years of World War II 
and later Foreign Secretary in the equally critical postwar period. That there was 
room at the top for a man of such antecedents speaks much for the flexibility 
of the British establishment, but it is even more eloquent testimony to the abilities 
of the massive man himself. 

Bevin's career makes for Bullock a kind of saga in which his tremendous ad- 
miration for Bevin is evident on every page. It is possible indeed to see where 
his enthusiasm leads him sometimes to judge Bevin by different standards from 
those granted other, less attractive, figures. Perhaps Bevin’s mistakes, like the 
unquestioned difficulty of his domineering personality, are sketched in muted 
shades, but his biographer’s powerful and meticulous demonstration of all the 
things that stamped Bevin a great man makes this a minor fault. 

Almost from the beginning of his career as trade-unionist Bevin displayed skill 
as an organizer and negotiator. He had a voracious appetite for work and, al- 
though he suffered criticism impatiently, a sense of timing in negotiation which 
grew surer as his experience broadened. He was a class-conscious Socialist, dis- 
trusting the employing class, but increasingly, as he helped develop the power of 
the trade-union movement, as distrustful of utopian schemes for revolution. The 
practical bent in his thinking was nowhere shown more clearly than in connection 
with the General Strike of 1926, which taught him, among other things, the 
limits within which industrial action must operate. 

After the General Strike Bevin gradually became more involved in Labour 
politics. Bullock effectively dispels the myth of ignorant trade-union recalcitrance 
during the 1931 crisis which led to the fall of the Labour government. He argues, 
convincingly it seems to me, that Bevin and the trade-unionists were nearer, in 
their program to end the financial crisis, to the views which later economists 
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have come to accept as sound than were the orthodox advisers of Philip Snowden 
at the Exchequer. He is revealing also in his remarks on how much this trade- 
union position influenced the thinking of Arthur Henderson, the one member of 
MacDonald's cabinet whose opposition to Snowden's remedies for the financial 
crisis carried most weight. 

Finally, in the nineteen-thirties, Bevin was quick to understand the meaning 
of the rise of Nazism on the Continent. As he saw first German then Austrian 
Socialists and trade-unionists crushed under the heel of Fascism, he came to feel 
passionately that Britain must be prepared in the face of real danger. Along with 
Hugh Dalton, he did more than any other Labour leader to break down the 
heritage of pacifism and class-rooted suspicion that had led the Labour party so 
disastrously up the blind alley of contradictory positions on “collective security” 
and disarmament. His own thinking reflected some of the contradictions, but his 
honesty in facing the facts of international life in the 1930’s is the most striking 
feature of his views on foreign policy. 

All this and much more Bullock treats with enviable skill. It will be difficult 
to wait patiently for his second volume where he must deal, among other things, 
with the remarkable differences between Bevin’s policies on European collective 
defense and on Palestine. The result, on the evidence of this first volume, will be 
well worth the wait. 


Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


THE MACLEODS: THE HISTORY OF A CLAN, 1200-1956. By J. F. Grant. 
(London: Faber and Faber Ltd. 1959. Pp. 653. 42 s.) 


IN this work the clan MacLeod in its various branches is better served by good 
scholarship than most other Scottish clans. Miss Grant has written a richly de- 
tailed, quasi-official history drawn from a great variety of sources, including the 
body of materials contained in the MacLeod muniment room at Dunvegan Castle. 
Here and there the mass sometimes breaks down into unmanageable segments 
as though the material defied coherent organization. There are many repetitious 
sections and, sad to say, some places where errors of transcription and detail 
crept in, but the result is still so rewarding for the social historian that one can 
only commend this volume as a model of its kind. 

Originally of Hebridean origin and founded, so the evidence indicates, by an 
eponymous Norse ancestor sometime in the twelfth century, the MacLeods spread 
through the western islands and onto the Scottish mainland through two main 
branches, the Siol Tormoid of Harris and Skye (where its titular chief still re- 
sides at Dunvegan) and the Sio] Torcaill of Lewis. The former has had a longer 
continuous history, for the Siol T'orcaill of Lewis was overthrown and scattered 
by, clan rivals and by the intercession of the Scottish crown at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Luck and shrewd judgment preserved the patrimony of the 
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Dunvegan MacLeods through the political turmoils of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The chiefs of Siol Tormoid were not Jacobites and were 
thus spared the consequences of an allegiance so fatal to some other clans, What 
finally ruined them and their clan as an entity was not government legislation 
after the rising of 1745 but the more deadly forces of social change. 

From the seventeenth century onward three developments worked against 
the clan: the rising economic aspirations of the chiefs and their economic and 
political commitments in the world outside the islands which forced them to 
raise the rents of their tenants and to borrow against the estate; the tide of emi- 
gration which took many of the industrious “tacksmen,” who were the core of 
clan strength, off the chief’s lands; and a growing population which expanded 
beyond the limits of regional production and, in the end, reached catastrophic 
proportions with the collapse of the kelp industry in the 1820’s and the potato 
blight of 1846-1847. While there are differences in detail from the histories of 
other clans, the story of the MacLeods is the story of Highland and Hebridean de- 
cline during the past two centuries. The death of the clan organization has not 
meant, however, the death of clan sentiment. In the past generation a new sense 
of international family loyalty has brought the various MacLeods together in sup- 
port of the ancient chief and all that remains of the ancient lands. This book was 
obviously written to help serve that purpose. In so doing, however, it has also well 
served the ends of historical scholarship. 


Barnard College SIDNEY A. BURRELL 


THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
1773-1834. By B. B. Misra. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1959. Pp. xii, 476. 


$9.00.) 


Dure the 258 years of its existence, from 1600 to 1858, the East India Com- 
pany, originally a body of merchant adventurers, became the rulers of an enormous 
British empire in India. In this work Dr. Misra describes the structure of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the company during the years of transition from com- 
mercial to political status, and shows how the company's institutions developed 
to meet the demands of government. He restricts himself to the operation of the 
supreme government in Calcutta, avoiding discussion both of the home govern- 
ment in London and the subordinate presidencies of Madras and Bombay. Even 
so he has undertaken a formidable task, for the East India Company was an 
organization of extraordinary complexity. Indeed the complexity reached its 
furthest point during the period under review, when the company, without 
abandoning its traditional forms, exercised all its ingenuity in devising ways by 
which its continued rule of India could be made acceptable to the British govern- 
ment. As a result the administration of the East India Company is, as Misra 
admits, “a somewhat difficult and complex subject.” Misra has, nonetheless, done 
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an admirable job of reducing it to order, handling an intractable mass of material 
in a comprehensive and thorough (though not always too readable) fashion. 

This book is not for the student seeking an introductory account of the growth 
of British power in India. Misra presupposes a general knowledge of India's his- 
tory during this period and organizes his study in a topical rather than a chrono- 
logical fashion, as he is primarily concerned with examining "the constitutional 
and administrative problems that arose and the ways in which these were solved." 
He devotes individual chapters to various aspects of the East India Company's 
machinery of government: the central secretariat, the revenue system, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the growth of the civil service, with an interesting 
appendix on postal communications. He is at his best in discussing the office of 
collector and the land revenue system. The changing, often conflicting, early 
British experiments in land settlement and revenue collection are fully described 
and evaluated. 

The work's major shortcoming lies in Misra's failure to examine the principles 
behind the administrative structure he describes. Although he. talks vaguely of 
"commercial capitalism," "feudal interests," and "liberal principles," he never 
defines these general concepts or indicates how British policy was influenced by 
them. He does not appreciate the extent to which the Indian administration re- 
flects the attitudes and ideas the British brought with them from home. Of course 
the British administration in India also owes much to its Mogul predecessor and 
to traditional ways of government. Here Misra is far more effective, for he clearly 
shows how the revenue and judicial systems of the company reflect an Indian 
heritage. 

Misra must be numbered among the admirers of the East India Company. 
While severely critical of many British reforms, particularly Cornwallis’ Angliciz- 
ing enthusiasms, Misra considers the company to have been generally an active 
and reforming body, which prepared the way for India's development as a modern 
nation. Thus Misra continues the trend so noticeable in recent Indian scholar- 
ship of assessing the work of the British in India in a more favorable light. 


University of Wisconsin . Tuomas R. METCALF ^. 


THE FALL OF PARNELL, 1890-91. By F. S. L. Lyons. [Studies in Irish His- 
tory, Second Series, Volume I.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1960. 
Pp. xii, 362. $6.50.) 


IN The Fall of Parnell, Professor Lyons of Trinity College, Dublin, presents a 
brilliant and exciting analysis of one of the major crises in the history of nine- 
teenth-century Irish nationalism: the effort of Charles Stewart Parnell to main- 
tain control over the Home Rule movement following the sordid revelations of 
the divorce court. Like Conor Cruise O'Brien (Parnell and His Party), Lyons 
emphasizes that the majority of the Irish party did not reject Parnell às leader 
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because the stench of the divorce court offended their moral sensibilities or be- 
cause it turned the Catholic hierarchy against him. By concluding his pact with 
Gladstone in 1886, and thereby pinning Home Rule prospects to the future of 
the Liberal party, Parnell brought on his own destruction. When Gladstone, 
responding to shocked British Protestant reaction to the Parnell-O'Shea affair, 
demanded Parnell's dismissal as Irish party leader as the price of a continued 
Liberal alliance, most Home Rule MP's believed that they had no choice but to 
place the Home Rule cause above the fate of its leader. The influence of the 
bishops and priests became important only when Parnell attempted to appeal the 
party decision to the judgment of Irish national opinion. 

Lyons is convinced that Parnell deserves most of the blame for the split in 
Irish nationalist ranks because he refused to accept the political consequences of 
his unconventional relations with Kitty O’Shea. He insists, however, that the rift 
was widened by the scurrilous attacks on Parnell by Tim Healy and the clergy 
and by Gladstone's failure to estimate the extent and character of Irish national 
pride in his effort to rid the Liberals of Parnell. Lyons also shares O'Brien's 
thesis concerning the nature and significance of the Parnell legend. He holds that 
the post-Parnell Irish party lost its appeal to the Irish imagination. To the dissatis- 
fied youth and literary men of Ireland, Parnell became the tragic hero, deserted by 
his followers, left alone to battle the forces of political, spiritual, and intellectual 
oppression. 

I was impressed with Lyons’ ability to draw on the previous studies of the 
1890-1891 crisis and to expand and illuminate this synthesis by his own exhaus- 
tive research into the correspondence of the time. He has expertly handled such 
difficult questions as Parnell’s relations with the O'Sheas, his hold on the Irish 
imagination, the character of the Irish-Liberal alliance, the clergy in Irish politics, 
the decisive roles of O'Brien and Dillon in the Parnell-anti-Parnellite debate, and 
the influence of Parnell’s fall on the subsequent history of the Home Rule move- 
ment. This is an important contribution to Irish historiography that will add to 
an understanding of Parnell, his role in the nationalist movement, and the sig- 
nificance of the Irish question in British politics. 


University of Illinois Lawrence J. McCarrREY 


CHATEAUBRIAND: ROMANTIK UND POLITIK. By Friedrich Sieburg. 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1959. Pp. 494. DM 19.80.) 


Friepeich Sieburg has added to his already lengthy list of publications a 
biography of Chateaubriand. It serves as a third treatment of France's great revo- 
lutionary era, supplementing his studies of Napoleon and Robespierre. Like its 
predecessors, Chateaubriand is aimed at a wide popular audience in Germany. 
It makes no pretense of scholarship or definitiveness; Sieburg has seen fit to 
avoid encumbering his text with footnote references even for direct quotations, 
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and provides the scholarly inquirer with only brief references to some of the con- 
temporary sources he has consulted and an enthusiastic listing of some of the 
standard biographical and critical studies of his subject. Sieburg assures his read- 
ers that his assertions are founded in evidence, but admits that he has created “ap- 
propriate” circumstances in his description of recorded events, with the object, 
apparently, of giving his readers a fuller imaginative appreciation of Chateau- 
briand and his times. That he shows himself, nonetheless, to be immersed in his 
subject is small gain for the scholarly reader. 

The biography offers neither extensive treatment of Chateaubriand’s literary 
works nor detailed treatment of his political career. It is an effort at portraiture, 
at eliciting the temper and character of the man and his times. Sieburg’s concern 
is for Chateaubriand as a typical figure of the great age of romanticism, as the 
creator of a new type for the artist, a type which Chateaubriand symbolized both 
in his person and in his career. The reader meets the magnificent egotist Chateau- 
briand as he lives the life of a hero in a romantic novel, combining vaulting am- 
bition with intense melancholy concern for self and dissatisfaction with an un- 
appreciative world. He is shown adopting the poses and pretenses of romantic 
genius, combining them in a manner that led to innumerable imitators but to 
no equals. i 

Much is made here of his dreams, his ambitions, and his numerous, usually 
unsatisfactory, love affairs. Great care and detail are devoted to scene setting and 
to character description, and no aspect of Chateaubriand's life that might arouse 
a reader's interest is played down. The vocabulary employed is replete with en- 
thusiastic metaphor—perhaps it is appropriate to treat a romantic subject in a 
romantic style. - 

Such popularization is doubtless harmless, but offers no significant contribu- 
tion to knowledge. 


Amherst College Joun B. Harsrep 


SEPHARDIM AN DER UNTEREN ELBE: IHRE WIRTSCHAFTLICHE 
UND POLITISCHE BEDEUTUNG VOM ENDE DES 16. BIS ZUM BE- 
GINN DES 18. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Hermann Kellenbenz. [Viertel- 
jahrschrift für Sozial-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Beihefte Number 40.] 
(Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 1958. Pp. xii, 606. [DM 44.]) 


Ir is generally assumed that the Marranos were secret Jews who posed as 
Catholics in Spain and Portugal in order to escape the dreaded Inquisition. Con- 
sequently, whenever they succeeded in reaching a non-Catholic area, such as 
Holland, England, Hamburg, and the Ottoman Empire, they openly embraced 
Judaism. These Spanish and Portugese families played, whether as professing 
` Christians or as open Jews, a significant role in the expansion of mercantile capi- 

talism in the sixteenth and especially the seventeenth centuries. Indeed, Werner 
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Sombart attributed to them the introduction of the capitalistic spirit into the 
Western world. 

Two major problems emerge E the economic kon How did the Mar- 
ranos accumulate their original capital prior to their appearance as professing 
Jews in Ámsterdam, Hamburg, London, Venice, and Constantinople? What was 
their role in the expansion of capitalism in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? 

Dr. Hermann Kellenbenz devotes himself almost exclusively to the second 
problem. He has scrutinized thoroughly the archival materials pertaining to the 
activities of the Sephardim (i.e, the Spanish and Portugese Jews) in Hamburg, 
Altona, Glückstadt, Friedrichstadt, and Tónning, and in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. He analyzes their economic pursuits which extended to every trading 
center of the New World and the Old, traces the family ties and affiliations that 
made these international activities both possible and profitable, and investigates 
their relationships to the royal courts of Sweden and Denmark and to the Ham- 
burg Bank and money market. Indeed, Kellenbenz neglects no facet of Sephardic 
interest. 

The value of this massive work lies in its documentation, which refutes de- 
cisively the Sombart hypothesis. The Sephardim took advantage of the expansion 
of mercantile capitalism; they did not create it. The Sephardim were neither the 
wealthiest merchants nor the most prominent financiers. 

Though Kellenbenz concentrates on the Sephardim on the lower Elbe, he 
recognizes that their economic activities were world wide. It is this aspect that 
needs further clarification. The Sephardim who were professing Jews worked in 
close cooperation with Marranos in Spain, Portugal, and France who remained 
professing Christians. A system of trading connections built on family ties evolved 
which enabled professing Jews in Amsterdam, London, Hamburg, and Constan- 
tinople to operate effectively through Catholic Marranos in Spain, Portugal, and 
France. Such a mercantile network may have afforded the Sephardim certain 
competitive advantages that yielded profits but not economic supremacy. 

Kellenbenz’ valuable volume represents much painstaking research. In an 
effort to exhaust the topic, he has organized his work under topical rubrics that 
obscure the dynamic nature of his data and make for repetitiveness. Though the 
author’s method lessens the impact of the work, this weakness is more than 
compensated for by the richness of the documentation. 


Hebrew Union College, Jewish Institute of Religion ELis RIVKIN 


THE WORLD AND MEN AROUND LUTHER. By Walter G. Tillmanns. 
(Minneapolis, Mian.: Augsburg Publishing House. 1959. Pp. xv, 384. $5.95.) 
Pnaoczxpruo from the assumption that the modern Luther “renaissance” stems 


from the impact of the religious genius of Luther rather than from the influence 
of the Lutheran Church, the author centers. his attention on the personality of the 
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German ue portraying the kind of world in which he lived and the per- 
sonalities with whom he was associated. By so doing he wishes to illuminate the 
magnitude of the Reformation and to acquaint his readers with the powers and 
personalities responsible for the destinies of Christians during and after Luther's 
lifetime. 

Tillmanns bases his discussion of the brief first part, "The World around 
Luther," on a few standard secondary sources, relating well-known incidents to 
important events in Luther's life. Although he makes the distinction between 
medieval and modern too sharp and portrays the transition from the one to the 
other as occuring too abruptly, that is, within the lifetime of Luther, he correctly 
points out the complexity and revolutionary character of the Reformation era. 

In the second part, "The Men around Luther," the author presents bio- 
graphical sketches of nearly two hundred men, both friends and foes of the Re- 
formation, under such headings as "The Inner Circle,” "Lutheran Laymen,” "The 
Martyrs," “The Swiss Reformers,” "Scandinavian Lutherans,” "English Friends 
and Foes,” and “The Roman Camp." He bases these sketches to a large extent 
on the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie and on Luther’s correspondence. It is 
obvious that his loyalties are to Luther and his supporters, yet he discusses their 
weak as well as strong qualities and attempts to be fair to their opponents. Occa- 
sionally he discloses his own theological convictions, as in his reference to Luther 
as "a sinner, saved only by the blood of Christ” and to Melanchthon as one who 
"brought more harm to our Church than all his labors at the side of the Re- 
former had brought blessings"; and he betrays his dislike of certain persons by 
the use of strong adjectives, as in reference to Francis I as the “wily, two-faced, 
double-dealing king of France," to Campeggio as "the wily papal delegate," and 
to Carlstadt as an “unscrupulous, vain, ambitious, insincere opportunist.” A num- 
ber of factual errors and Germanisms occur which should be corrected in a 
subsequent printing. On the whole, the book will serve as a handy reference 
work for general readers and college students. 


. Ohio State University Haroro J. Grimm 


KEPLER. By Max Caspar. Translated and edited by C. Doris Hellman. (New 
York: Abelard-Schuman. 1959. Pp. 401. $7.50.) 


IN this age of man-made satellites Johannes Kepler (1571-1630) is known to 
every schoolboy as the genius who discovered that the planetary orbits are ellip- 
tical. A new monumental edition of his collected writings has been in the process 
of publication for nearly a quarter of a century. The principal credit for this 
magnificent memorial honoring one of Germany’s most brilliant sons belongs to 
Max Caspar (1880-1956), the greatest Kepler scholar of all time. When Caspar's 
labors on Kepler’s Gesammelte Werke were interrupted by the overthrow of the 
Nazi regime, he seized the opportunity to compose what is unquestionably our 
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best biography of Kepler. It was first published in German in 1948 and was re- 
issued in 1950. A posthumous edition, with minor revisions by Caspar's closest 
collaborator, appeared in 1958. 

The present volume is a translation of this biography into English by C. Doris 
Hellman, who teaches the history of science at Pratt Institute. She had demon- 
strated her fitness for this task by her own independent contributions to our 
knowledge of sixteenth-century astronomy. But she has done more than merely 
turn Caspar's German into English. Although he was a master of both the pri- 
mary sources and the secondary literature available on the subject, he decided 
to write for the general public and not to document his assertions, even when 
these corrected the errors of earlier biographers. On the other hand, Miss Hell- 
man has enhanced the value of the English version by appropriate citations of 
recent discussions, as well as by explanations of Caspar's obscurities, completions 
of his partial statements, and emendations of his occasional slips. Thus, in her 
translation as in the 1958 edition, Kepler is no longer a member of the Accademia 
dei Lincei, a mistake made in the 1948 edition and repeated in Arthur Koestler's 
Sleepwalkers. 

Pleased as Miss Hellman’s readers will surely be to have her English render- 
ing of Caspar’s German, they would be even happier if she had not left much 
of Kepler's Latin untranslated. In one such case the unintentional omission of 
an essential word leaves the rest of the quotation unintelligible even to those 
who may still be familiar with the dead language which Kepler used so fluently 
and so idiosyncratically. Sometimes Miss Hellman has followed the German 
word order too faithfully. Here and there the exact English equivalent of the 
original has escaped her. Thus, when Kepler's son Ludwig became Stadtphysikus 
in Königsberg, he was the city physician, not the “city physicist.” He failed to 
fulfill his promises to write a biography of his illustrious father and to publish the 
astronomical observations of Tycho Brahe because he lacked, not "the necessary 
scientific hypothesis," but the necessary scientific “prerequisites.” 

Such blemishes detract but little from the excellent service Miss Hellman has 
rendered those who do not read German by making available to them Caspar’s 
superb biography of Kepler. 


City College of New York. Epwarp Rosen 


ELECTORALIS ACADEMIAE SCIENTIARUM BOICAE PRIMORDIA: 
BRIEFE AUS DER GRUNDUNGSZEIT DER BAYERISCHEN AKA- 
DEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN. Edited by Max Spindler. Assisted by 
Gertrud Diepolder, Ludwig Hammermayer, and Andreas Kraus. (Munich: 
C. H. Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1959. Pp. xxxi, 567. DM 50.) 


GRÜNDUNGS-UND FRÜHGESCHICHTE DER BAYERISCHEN AKA- 
DEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN. By Ludwig Hammermayer. |Münch- 
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ener Historische Studien, Abteilung Bayerische .Geschichte, Number 4.] 
(Kallmünz: Verlag Michael Lassleben. 1959. Pp. xxiv, 387. DM 22.) 


TussE two books published on the occasion of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, founded in 1758 as the Bayerische 
Gesellschaft and renamed in 1759 Kurbayerische Akademie der Wissenschadten, 
are among the most edifying, and thus gratifying, recent publications in the field 
of eighteenth-century German intellectual history. From Hammermayer’s preface 
we learn that the correspondence of the Kurbayerische Akademie, which had 
been evacuated during the war, had vanished until 1957 and was presumed to 
have been lost. It was rediscovered in archival materials brought back to Munich, 
just in time to serve as the backbone of these two publications. 

The edition of selected letters comprises 254 items: ten for the year 1758, 139 
for 1759, seventy-two for 1760, and thirty-three for 1761. It is essentially the cor- 
respondence of the first secretary of the academy, Johann Georg [Freiherr von] 
Lori (1723-1786), who resigned his position in the summer of 1761. No tomb- 
stone, no inscription commemorates him, but by his correspondence in the forma- 
tive years of the academy his name is inscribed in the German Wissenschafts- 
geschichte in glowing letters. It.is, however, the Enlightenment as a European 
movement which is enriched by this correspondence with many foreign scholars, 
and there is only a surprisingly faint echo of the Seven Years’ War raging at 
this time. NN 

Grossly underestimating the learned tradition of the Bavarian monastic clergy, 
the Enlightenment in Bavaria has been called by Karl Theodor von Heigel the 
period in which the country was reconquered for Germany's intellectual life. 
Max Spindler, the editor of this splendid volume of letters and Hammermayer's 
Doktorvater, has given new impetus to research on the period of "Catholic En- 
lightenment" in Bavaria. Hammermayer puts the founding of the Akademie in 
general German historical perspective by discussing academies and the idea and 
role of academies in eighteenth-century Germany. His appendix, "Die Grün- 
dungsgeschichte der [Bayerischen] Akademie in der Literatur,” convincingly 
shows the gradual revision that has occurred in judging the intellectual climate 
in eighteenth-century Bavaria. Lori, as the guiding spirit behind the establish- 
ment of the academy and the first director of its Historische Klasse, Johann Adam 
Freiherr von Ickstatt, the reformator of Ingolstadt University, Heinrich Braun, the 
school reformer, and Peter von Osterwald, director of the academy’s Philoso- 
phische Klasse (1762-1768), emerge as leading figures in the Bavarian Enlight- 
enment. Concentrating on the history of the academy’s Historische Klasse during 
its first decade, Hammermayer describes Bavarian pioneering in the field of 
regional historical research and publication of sources (Monumenta Boica) under 
the enthusiastic guidance of Christian Friedrich: Pfeffel, director of the Histo- 
rische Klasse between 1763 and 1768. 

Scholars interested in “elite” studies should note Hammermayer’s analysis of 
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the membership of the academy during its first decade according to origins, pro- 
fession, and confession. Copious notes and excellent indexes facilitate Ben use of 
both works. 


Library of Congress | | | _ Fan T. Epstem - 


DEUTSCHLAND-ZANZIBAR-OSTAFRIKA: GESCHICHTE EINER 
DEUTSCHEN KOLONIALEROBERUNG, 1884-1890. By Fritz Ferdinand 
Müller. (Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1959. Pp. 581. DM 19.8o.) 


Tus study of German colonial activity in East Africa down to 1890 is a work 
of major historical importance, indispensable to students of African history. Al- 
though Germany was to retain only Tanganyika, the work of ambitious im- 
perialists in Witu, Somaliland, Uganda, Katanga, and Zanzibar is covered. While 
the title suggests an emphasis on the years 1884—1890, there is much new and ex- 
cellent history prior.to that time. The story ends with the uprising of Africans in 
Tanganyika against the Germans, the conclusion of the Zanzibar-Helgoland 
Treaty of 1890, and the assumption of the administration of Tanganyika by the 
German government. . 

The author is chiefly concerned with the career of Carl Peters, whom he re- 
gards as a psychopath and whom he likes to treat as a symbol of ruthless imperial- 
ist exploitation. But Müller has also much to say about the Denhardt brothers, 
Gerhard Rohlfs, Emin Pasha, and Paul Reichard, the German who had made 
treaties with Africans in the Katanga area. If the German government under 
Bismarck had fully supported the claims of these ambitious individuals, Germany 
would have had a huge trans-African empire reaching from the Cameroons on 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, from the Gulf of Aden to the borders of 
Portuguese Mozambique, an empire that might have satisfied the inordinate am- 
bitions of. Peters himself. | "MN | 

. That Germans did not acquire this vast territory was due in part to the fact 
that the colonial enthusiasts could not raise the necessary funds. The chief reason, 
however, was Bismarck's determination to keep German interests in Africa from 

\ interfering with a policy of friendship with Great Britain. The Iron Chancellor's 
policy became clear and final in the Zanzibar-Helgoland Treaty, which abandoned 
many German rights in favor of friendship and, possibly, alliance with Britain. 
Although that treaty was concluded by Caprivi and although it was attacked 
later by Bismarck, the author shows that it was clearly the work of the Iron 
Chancellor and quite in keeping with his general policy. 

That the author is an East German Communist writing on imperialism in 
the doctrinaire manner of a J, A. Hobson and that the book is published i in East 
Berlin are facts that detract somewhat from the value of the study. It is based, 
nonetheless, on a thorough use of German colonial archives in Potsdam and on a 
‘close acquaintance with the extensive available bibliography. Every page carries 
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evidence of a scholar’s use of documents, which are now being employed for the 
first time in thirty years. It is only when the author gets away from the documents 
that the winds of doctrine show his slip. It is not difficult, however, for the average 
reader to separate such unscholarly opinions from the main body of fact which the 
book contributes so generously to our knowledge. For no other colonial power is 
there such a detailed and well-documented study of the acquisition of territory in 
Africa. That the facts give some support to the Communist's doctrinaire criticism 
of imperialism is a matter for which the Communists cannot be made responsible. 
It is not hard to see that this study will give Communists something of an ad- 
vantage in winning friends and influencing peoples in Africa. 


Yale University Harry R. RUDIN 


MAX WEBER: AN INTELLECTUAL PORTRAIT. By Reinhard Bendix. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1960. Pp. 480. $5.75.) 


Tue works of Max Weber have certainly not been without honor in this 
country. In the past decade and a half he has become the American historian's 
favorite sociologist, as one translation has followed another in making nearly all 
his major writings available to the English-speaking public. Before the war only 
the General Economic History and The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capital- 
ism had been translated. Since 1945, beginning with Gerth and Mills's From Max 
Weber, a substantial chunk of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, all except two of the 
important methodological essays and the three studies of Asian religion comple- 
mentary to the essay on the Protestant ethic, have been published in English in 
satisfactory scholarly editions. 

From this wave of American interest in Weber there has emerged a fairly 
clear consensus. Ultimately it traces back to Marianne Weber’s biography of her 
husband, which has remained the basic source. Nearly all those who have written 
critical essays on Weber—including Parsons, Gerth and Mills, and the present 
reviewer—have stressed the contradictions in his character and his struggle with 
his own inner demons as the mainsprings of his creative labors. All have sug- 
gested, however tentatively, a psychoanalytic interpretation of his life and work. 

It is against this background that Reinhard Bendix’s “intellectual portrait” 
must be assessed. Where others have restricted themselves to brief interpretations 
or analyses of specific aspects of Weber’s work, Bendix has attempted the full-scale 
study that has long been needed. As such, it unquestionably fulfills the minimum 
requirements. It is admirably clear, well organized, inclusive, and based on long 
and conscientious research. For the student who wants an introductory guide to 
Weber, it will be a godsend, providing as it does the over-all structure that the 
theoretician himself did not live to complete. 

In a few respects Bendix goes beyond his predecessors’ interpretations. At one 
point—almost casually—he gives the best brief characterization of Weber’s writ- 
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ings that I have ever seen, by defining his “intellectual task” as making “analyti- 
cally useful distinctions between facts whose contrasting attributes were obscured 
by imperceptible gradations.” He also has some new things to say about Weber’s 
relation to the Hegelian tradition, and he corrects the earlier view that his pro- 
tagonist subscribed to the “great-man” theory of history. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, at the end of his study Bendix puts Weber's analysis of bureaucracy into 
"contemporary perspective" by suggesting that this development has irrational 
and "patrimonial" features which Weber scarcely suspected and which have be- 
come apparent only in our own day. 

Such are the specific contributions of Bendix's book in pushing forward our 
understanding of Weber's work. At other points, however, his study marks a 
step backward. He treats his subject's emotional disorder even more cautiously 
than his predecessors have done, and he makes no effort to elaborate on their 
psychoanalytic suggestions. In the same fashion, he shies away from the "de- 
monic” element in Weber's career, and at his hands Weber’s nationalism and his 
emphasis on the role of charismatic leadership in a democracy appear far too 
bland and reassuring. The sharpness of the tone and the brutality and desperation 
of the thought have been flattened out: what emerges is a Weber cut down after 
forty years to the mild and well-ordered measure of America in 1960. 

Thus in the end Bendix’s book proves not to be an “intellectual portrait” at 
all: its subtitle is a misnomer. It is rather an expert and extremely useful key to 
his work. A really exciting and original book on Weber—a book that will turn 
all the resources of modern psychology on its fascinating and perplexing subject 
—still remains to be written. 


Harvard University H. Sroart Hvcuss 


MAX WEBER UND DIE DEUTSCHE POLITIK, 1890-1920. By Wolfgang 
J. Mommsen. (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1959. Pp. xv, 442. 
DM 47.) 


Wourcang Mommsen's analysis of Weber’s political ideas is a definitive 
study which completely supersedes J. P. Mayer's superficial Max Weber in Ger- 
man Politics. It is based upon a careful examination of what survives of Weber's 
private papers, which Marianne Weber had, of course, used previously in the biog- 
raphy of her husband, not, as Mommsen shows, without taking remarkable 
liberties with the text of many of Weber's letters. The value of Mommsen's study 
does not, however, depend upon the discovery of important new facts. It lies 
rather in his careful collation of widely scattered materials, his systematic analy- 
sis, and his penetrating criticism of Weber from a democratic and antinationalist 
viewpoint. The criticism is more effective because the author—like almost every- 
one who has dealt with Weber—succumbs to some extent to Weber's impressive 
personality with its "ethic of responsibility." 


/ 
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Mommsen finds Weber’s political ideas completely time conditioned before 
1918 and positively anachronistic thereafter. Weber never doubted that the 
German national Machtstaat was the ultimate political value. His foreign policy 
was frankly imperialist and his criticism of the Emperor directed not only 
against William's dilettantism but also against his irresolution in not daring to 
fight a major war (which Weber considered inevitable) under circumstances 
more favorable than those confronting Germany in 1914. During the war Weber 
was determined that Germany should emerge from the struggle in a condition fit 
to resume Weltpolitik. His postwar foreign policy ideas included the unleashing 
of a partisan war in German irredentist areas, the rejection of the "Treaty of 
Versailles, and the concentration upon reconstituting the general staff. 

Weber's ideas on domestic politics were equally unfortunate. He favored an 
advance toward democracy and the parliamentary system, not because these were 
ethically valuable per se, but only because they promised (erroneously, as it turned 
out) to provide Germany with better political leadership than was provided by 
the imperial bureaucratic system. Mommsen shows that Weber never advocated 
the full parliamentary system of a chancellor dependent upon the Reichstag 
majority. Weber valued a charismatic president to act as a counterweight to a 
parliament increasingly paralyzed by party bureaucracies and economic pressure 
groups. The presidential office that emerged in the Weimar Constitution fell far 
short of Weber's wishes, though it proved sufficiently strong under Hindenburg 
to help to undermine the parliamentary system. 

Mommsen's book is a magnificent iconoclastic achievement. In my opinion 
its only serious flaw is that it does not attempt to answer certain fundamental, 
perhaps unanswerable, questions. How could a man of Weber's world-wide in- 
tellectual outlook be so incredibly parochial in his political values? What were the 
ultimate psychological and philosophical foundations of Weber's political outlook? 
Mommsen gives suggestive hints concerning his puritanical, ascetic “religiosity,” 
his pride in his bourgeois origins, his fascination with the phenomenon of power. 
These hints might have been systematized, even at the risk of engaging in some 
retrospective psychoanalysis. This is, however, a perfectionist’s demand. The reader 
will be grateful for this valuable study as it stands. It is indispensable for under- 
standing Max Weber and the period of which he was perhaps the most distin- 
guished representative. 


Brown University Kraus EPSTEIN 


DIE VERSPATETE NATION: UBER DIE POLITISCHE VERFUHRBAR- 
KEIT BÜRGERLICHEN GEISTES. By Helmuth Plessner. (2d ed.; Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 1959. Pp. 174. DM 14.50.) 


In this provocative and closely reasoned book, Plessner seeks to trace the his- 
torical development of the modern intellectual climate and to explain why he 
believes that in Germany more than in Western Europe it worked to facilitate 
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the seizure of power by a group such as the National Socialists. He emphasizes 
the stages by which old beliefs were continually pushed aside or transformed by 
newer creeds and ideas. Using France and England as "controls" for his examin- 
ation of German developments, he indicates that they were subject to the same 
intellectual forces and the same changes of intellectual ideas in the nineteenth 
century, but explains why he feels that they were less radically and rapidly af- 
fected by them. He finds the sources of this special vulnerability in the failure of 
the German attempt to create a nation in the seventeenth century, in the failure 
of either Protestantism or Catholicism to win a clear victory in Germany, in the 
failure of Bismarck’s Germany either fully to unite all those within its borders 
or to include all European Germans in the nation, and in the triumph of Luther- 
anism rather than Calvinism in northern Germany. He thus presents what he 
feels to be the intellectual background for Hitler's Germany. 

For reasons of brevity and clarity Plessner limits himself strictly to a con- 
sideration of intellectual developments. Some readers will not agree with his im- 
plied stress upon intellectual currents as the prime force in history. Since this 
choice is debatable and since Plessner excludes the problem of the balance and 
relationship of forces, his method should perhaps be noted but not criticized. 
There are, though, criticisms which may properly be made. In order to empha- 
size conflicts within the German body politic in modern times, the author mini- 
mizes or ignores similar intellectual conflicts in France and England and their 
persistence to the present. In some places he seems to find the causes of antagon- 
isms between or among nations or groups in complex intellectual differences, 
where there would seem to be more simple, direct, and compelling reasons in the 
realm of political and economic problems. He also ignores the influence of geog- 
raphy upon the physical and intellectual development of the German problem. 
Finally, his view of France as a more fortunate state than Germany seems to re- 
flect a lack of awareness of the agonizing and tremendous problems facing the 
former. 

Repetition, natural enough in essays based upon university lectures, may annoy 
the reader. Those not well versed in German and the history of ideas will find the 
phraseology difficult, Although the general argument remains unimpaired, there 
are a few places where the reader becomes aware that the volume was originally 
written in 1935. Despite these problems, anyone interested in the spirit of our 
times and in the problem of Germany and National Socialism should read this 
book. 


University of Massachusetts Hanor» J. Gorpon, Jr. 


GERMANY REJOINS THE POWERS:. MASS OPINION, INTEREST 
GROUPS, AND ELITES IN CONTEMPORARY GERMAN FOREIGN 
POLICY. By Karl W. Deutsch and Lewis J. Edinger. (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 320. $6.50.) 
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DEFEATED, powerless, and occupied in 1945, achieving self-government in 
1949, the German Federal Republic in ten years has so far recovered politically 
and economically that it has become a mainstay in the Western alliance and a 
pillar of European stability. Germany has again become a potent force in Euro- 
pean and world affairs. Who are the leaders and elites and what are the forces 
that determine foreign policy in this revived Germany? 

In this work two reputable political scientists, using new techniques of re- 
search and measurement, endeavor to answer these questions. The goals set are 
modest: to give “a brief summary of some of the basic facts about the new 
German foreign policies and their makers,” and to apply new methods of re- 
search and analysis which have been developed in the field of decision and policy 
making, elite analysis, and opinion measurement. Besides conventional materials, 
two kinds of data are employed—German opinion polls and biographical in- 
formation on members of elite groups that influence foreign policy. Altogether 
five foreign policy elites are identified and described: civil and military adminis- 
trators, political leaders, interest groups, religious leaders, and editors and pub- 
lishers. The members of these elites are statistically classified by age, geographic 
and social origins, religion, education, military service, and anti-Nazi record. 
Divided into four parts, the study deals with popular opinion and images derived 
from Germany's past, with the institutions and elites that function in the policy- 
making process, with “The System in Operation,” and with "Prospects and 
Perspectives.” The policies that had popular support present a picture of caution 
for the decade of the 1950’s—anti-Communism, friendship with the United 
States, peace, and reunification on Western terms. 

In “The System in Operation,” the authors apply their method in five decision- 
making situations: relations with the United States, which are equated with dollar 
aid in various forms; Germany's entry into the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity; rearmament and integration into NATO; the reparations agreement 
with Israel; and the unresolved issue of Soviet relations and reunification. Analyz- 
ing these five major policy decisions the authors assess the relative influence ex- 
erted by leaders and elites. They conclude that the chancellor was the most influ- 
ential factor, followed by the cabinet, the leaders of the CDU, the diplomatic 
elite, the Catholic bishops, higher civil service members, business leaders, the 
press elite, and the military, which had not developed to the point where it was 
an influential factor. The least influence was exerted by the SPD leaders and the 
Evangelical bishops. I think that the methodology is weakest at this point, where 
objective measurement gives way to subjective appraisal of the degree of influence 
exerted by persons and groups in changing foreign policy situations. I would not, 
for example, agree in all instances with the assigned coefficients of influence. The 
authors concede that this critical part of the method becomes a matter of judg- 
ment. 

Only since 1955, with the restoration of sovereignty, supported by strong 
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economic recovery, have German leaders been in a position to make independent 
decisions. A wider choice of roles for Germany undoubtedly lies ahead. Of a list 
of nine possibilities, three are realistic: displacement of France and Britain as the 
United States’ principal allies in NATO; the position of a strong neutral power; 
a strong uncommitted power, manipulating the balance between East and West 
to Germany's advantage. These roles the authors consider unrealizable and their 
pursuit dangerous. More profitable is the Adenauer course, which seeks “to make 
Germany the main supporter and beneficiary of the movement toward European 
integration,” while developing her position as “a business partner of the uncom- 
mitted world." 

This study from a sister social science has integrity, maturity, and commend- 
able realism. As a demonstration of methodology it is impressive, and as a treatise 
on German foreign policy and its makers it commands respect. 


University of Virginia Oron J. Harz 


A STUDY IN AUSTRIAN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY FROM LATE 
BAROQUE TO ROMANTICISM. By Robert A. Kann. (New York: Freder- 
ick A. Praeger. 1960. Pp. xxii, 367. $6.00.) 


. Cast in a distinctive mold, this solid exploration offers a conspectus of intel- 

lectual trends in German-Austria, radiating from Vienna, from the mid- 
seventeenth century to about 1830. Modest attention is devoted to contrasting or 
corresponding currents in Western Europe. Professor Kann is impressed with 
the cyclical pattern in the evolution of the Austrian mind—that theme, in fact, is 
central to the whole study—longer swings of conventionalism have been inter- 
spersed with brief periods of dynamic change. Apart from being a pioneer enter- 
prise in the English language, the distinctiveness of the book arises from its 
blending of a biographical approach with panoramic essays. 

Rich manuscript and printed original sources have been scrupulously exam- 
ined and the views of other scholars have been weighed with care and thorough- 
ness, though Kann insists upon, and generously expresses, independent judg- 
ments. He is happier with analysis than with exposition; too often the narrative 
is marred by passages that are puzzling, such as, “Accordingly, if there is an in- 
fluence, even though not a direct one, as far as specific programs of social action 
are concerned, such influence would not be specific.” Contemporary portraits of 
outstanding personalities of the era embellish the book. 

Two colorful individuals, each the child of his age, dominate the work: Ul- 
rich Megerlin (1646-1709), better known by his name as an Augustinian brother, 
Abraham a Sancta Clara, and Joseph von Sonnenfels (1732-1817), worthy of the 
title of “great,” Kann eventually concludes, and the supreme exponent of the 
Enlightenment in Austria, Well-educated, talented linguists, and widely traveled, 
tireless speakers and writers, these men and their ideas, though not their writings, 
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imprinted an enduring stamp upon that nebulous something spoken of as the 
Austrian mentality. Rising to the station of court preacher in Vienna, Abraham, 
of humble Bavarian origins, resembled Savonarola, lashing out with sharp tongue 
and witty pen against the evils of the time as he perceived them, though vastly 
more concerned with the City of God than with the towns of men. In contrast, 
the secularist Sonnenfels, versatile, hard working, and forward looking, crusaded 
for human betterment in civil administration, in legal processes, in popular and 
higher education, in material well-being, and in language and the theater. It 
would have been helpful if a long discussion of Sonnenfels’ struggle to elevate 
literary and dramatic standards had been abridged in favor of fuller presentation 
of the wellsprings of his rationalism. The causes that the reformer espoused, 
coupled with disagreeable personality traits, antagonized powerful churchmen 
and aristocrats, but the patronage of Maria Theresa stood him in good stead, and 
by way of solace for contemptuous strictures of critics, Sonnenfels had a sonata 
dedicated to him by Beethoven. Many of the viewpoints with which Kann deals 
are highly complex, and some of them have been keenly debated. He has, how- 
ever, pondered on them deeply and to good purpose, and he treats them with dis- 
crimination and urbanity, if not always with lucidity. 


University of Rochester Aror J. May 


AUSTRIAN CATHOLICS AND THE FIRST REPUBLIC: DEMOCRACY, 
CAPITALISM, AND THE SOCIAL ORDER, 1918-1934. By Alfred Dia- 
mant. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 325. $6.50.) 


Tue history of the Austrian Republic during the interwar period offers many 
interesting, not yet fully explored problems. One of them is the connection be- 
tween the destruction of a democratic two-party system that had worked tolerably 
well for fifteen years, and another is the rape of Austria by Hitler four years 
later. This gap in the history of party ideologies is partially filled by Professor 
Diamant’s solid and scholarly study on Catholic political philosophy in the Aus- 
trian Republic. Whether one can distinguish between a first and a second republic, 
as the author does, or whether the Nazi occupation merely suspended the opera- 
tion of government without being able to destroy the identity of the state is still 
unresolved. ; 

The author clearly presents the theories and programs of numerous individ- 
uals and small groups of Catholic thinkers concerning such concepts as romantic 
universalism, socially and authoritarian oriented corporative political ideas, res- 
toration of a paternalistic monarchy, religious socialism, and “correctly conceived 
democracy” or “true democracy,” which is far different from American or British 
democracy. But even the informed reader will be somewhat bewildered by this 
wide, array of concepts, the terms of which may be familiar to him, although the 
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semantics employed by the men involved are not. Perhaps Diamant could. have 
made the reader’s task less difficult, had he not split up the ideas of the same 
individuals in different topical chapters. Yet his main difficulty is inherent in | the 
subject itself. 

"Throughout most of the period a Catholic political party held the leading po- 
sition in the government under a democratic parliamentary regime. Since reform 
or revolutionary ideas find a convenient rallying -point in the status of opposition 
to the government, the sweeping reform concepts noted above played only a minor 
role. As long as such ideas are promoted by critical supporters rather than op- 
ponents they tend to be diffuse and hazy. Though they may be held together by 
a common, sincere faith, they are not even remotely. united by a common program 
of political objectives and action. As the author notes in a different context, "our 
respect for the perspicacity of the Catholic social critics must not blind us to their 
almost complete inability to prescribe successfully for the ills of transition and to 
propose workable alternative institutions and ideals." 

Yet a program of thorough ideological-political action was eventually adopted 
with the authoritarian-corporative Dollfuss Constitution of 1934. The author 
views this constitutional experiment, established in an admittedly desperate 
situation, as a complete failure and particularly so if confronted with the papal : 
encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. “The framers of the 1934 Constitution . . . 
having first silenced the opposition by force of arms . . . . then destroyed the sys- 
tem of democratic controls and handed the state over to the very capitalists whom 
the Vatican had castigated for cloaking their selfish ends with Catholic doctrines." 
Thus, if the authoritarian system of Dollfuss which collided with exalted doc- 
trines failed and the Catholic-sponsored government of the 1920’s proved fairly . 
successful, the breakdown of Austrian democracy rather than Catholic theory 
should take the blame. Men in different camps and not blueprints are responsible 
for this breakdown. Greater emphasis on this aspect would have strengthened the 
book even further. Yet it is a fine study with a challenging interprétation of a 
complex subject. 


Rutgers University RosERT A. KANN 


VIENNA AND THE YOUNG HITLER. By William A. Jenks. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 252. $5.00.) 


"Wnar might Vienna have contributed to the production of the arch-nihilist 
of our day?" Jenks formulates his central question wisely; answers to it can be 
only suggestions of probabilities, not statements of fact. “The Hitler who left 
[Vienna] for Munich in 1913 is not truly known to us save through the pages of 
Mein Kampf," and these pages reveal Hitler's retrospective evaluation of the 
imperial city in the light of his position in the early twenties, Of the actual im- 
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pact of Vienna on the young Hitler during the years 1907-1913, we know almost 
nothing. Jenks provides the next best kind of knowledge: a description of those 
aspects of the city's political, social, and cultural life which provided the ambience 
of the future dictator's personal development. 

To Karl Lueger's Christian Socialist party and Georg von Schönerer’s Pan- 
German movement the author devotes chapters analyzing both the historical 
origins of these middle-class radical formations and their future implications for 
National Socialism. Jenks bases his evaluation of Lueger largely on partisan his- 
toriography which emphasizes Lueger's achievement as a social reformer. He 
devotes an eloquent chapter to the destitution under which Hitler himself suf- 
fered, but does not bring it into conceptual conjunction with the rather laudatory 
chapter on Lueger and his regime. 

In a chapter entitled “The Jews in Austria" the treatment of the Jews them- 
selves oddly occupies only a third of the pages. It is based on the work of one 
contemporary Jewish commentator of: limited perspective (Ludwig von Oppen- 
heimer) and on the sociological researches of Leo Goldhammer, published in 
1927. Considering the wealth of primary and secondary literature on the Jews of 
Vienna, the reliance on two books—and the resulting distortions in the picture of 
Viennese Jewry—are difficult to justify. A chapter on Vienna's cultural life re- 
sounds with a multitude of great names, but their significance is not made clear 
to the reader. Excessive dependence on secondary histories of literature weakens 
the chapter's freshness. 

Jenks is at his best in providing the English reader with a clear summary of 
the nature and growth of new political mass movements in the fin de siècle. The 
most original and fruitful research in the book is a "content-analysis" of Vienna's 
two leading anti-Semitic papers. Although these are treated in detail for only the 
last quarter of the year 1907, they yield a rich understanding of the anti-Semite’s 
mind and method. In view of these strengths, one could wish either that the 
author had left out of his account tbe targets of the anti-Semitic movements, 
` Viennese Jewry and Viennese high culture, or that he had done the additional re- 
search necessary to deal with them adequately. E 


Wesleyan University CARL E. SCHORSKE 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOV- 
IET UNION. By John S. Reshetar, Jr. [University of Pennsylvania Foreign 
Policy Research Institute. Series, Number 9.] (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1960. Pp. ix, 331. $6.00.) 

Lenin provided the presumptions that culminated in Stalin's great purge. . 

Professor Reshetar's history builds on this theme. Lenin was as ruthless, obsessed, 

headstrong, self-righteous, and confident as his successor, not the kindly humani- 
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tarian driven to severity by circumstances, as he is sometimes pictured. Stalin's 
difference lay in his creation of the apparatus of oppression, the organization. 
Still, this apparatus was not his sole doing, for his colleagues all shared in the 
process. When Stalin's opponents faced their accuser in the purge, they lacked 
the will to resist, for they realized they had been caught in their own trap. The 
system they had helped to create had given Stalin the instrument to create him- 
self a dictator and to overcome the Communist party to which they had looked 
in an idealistic way. for decision based on intraparty democracy. 

Khrushchev learned Stalin's organizational secrets and used them to oust 
Malenkov, but his rise was due to more than manipulation of personnel. He had 
a strong political instinct, a capacity to develop new programs, a sense of daring. 
His revulsion against Stalin's methods was limited to Stalin's humiliation of col- 
leagues. He did not object to the suffering imposed on the people by forced 
collectivization and hasty industrialization. Trotsky’s “Clemenceau thesis" of tak- 
ing the opposition into the streets to arouse the masses against Stalin undid him. 
His attempted demonstration was broken up by Central Committee representa- 
tives, and he was laid bare as a party rebel unwilling to conduct his opposition 
within party rules which he had helped to shape, and which he would have 
supported had he been in the position of power. Thereafter, the victory of the 
party apparatus was assured. 

Students of the Russian Revolution have needed a check list prepared without 
bias, to permit identification of people, events, and ideas. The Stalin-sponsored 
histories were unreliable because of the self-justification that they sought to estab- 
lish as truth. Reshetar has done a service in treating the various factions with 
even-tempered criticism. Still, I dosed the book with doubt whether a full Com- 
munist party history is manageable within a single volume. Perhaps it can be 
treated meaningfully, as Bertram Wolfe believes, only impressionistically through 
biographies of its leaders. Perhaps it cannot take form other than in many vol- 
umes, as E. H. Carr believes. There are too many events, people, and ideas in 
many variations to be comprehensible without the panorama of history. One 
needs the background, the reasons that give the rise and fall of people and fac- 
tions meaning. Reshetar may have been assigned the impossible. He has done 
well with a cruel assignment, being best on the early years when the complexity 
of events was less, and least effective on Stalin’s era when the crush of events 
requires simplification to accounts of thrusts and counterthrusts. 

Personalities obviously deserve attention, but overconcentration causes difh- 
culties. The events following Stalin’s death cannot be described solely in terms 
of the vengeance of an aging Politburo group trying to regain power from Stalin’s 
` more youthful aparatchiki. The “panic” decree, which Reshetar omits, suggests 
that the old guard thought the entire Communist system threatened by revolu- 
tion, and concentration of power was required not out of revenge but to avoid 


collapse of everything. 
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For students reviewing for examinations this book will be invaluable. For 
beginners on the threshold of the Russian Revolution, the volume is probably 
too condensed to be meaningful. 


Columbia University Jonn N. Hazarp 


Far East 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSTRUCTION OF KINAI SHOEN IN JAPAN [in 
Japanese]. By Sumio Watanabe. (2d ed.; Tokyo: Yoshikawa-Kobunkan. 1958. 
Pp. 1064. 1,300 yen.) 


Tue author states that past studies on the development of the feudal system 
in Japan have been inadequate in their analysis of the fundamental and gen- 
eral structure of the shöen system. These studies, furthermore, have been done 
from the viewpoint of political history. Watanabe feels that a more objective 
approach would be to first investigate the basic structure of the shden system 
by systematically synthesizing the shden on a regional basis. The main effort of 
this study is directed to the Kinai shöen because it was in the Kinai area that the 
system originated and attained its purest form. The focus of this regional study 
is on the myöden, the basic unit of the shden. 

The book gives especially careful and detailed attention to the role and sig- 
nificance of fueki (labor tax) and zatsu-kufpi (tax on other things besides the 
paddies) which had been neglected in the study of the sAöen system. Heretofore, 
more stress had been placed on the significance of the collection of rice as a form 
of land tax. The author strongly feels that in contrast to the collection of rice tax, 
the fueki and zatsu-kuji differed greatly from region to region and thus were ma- 
jor factors in determining the differences in the structure and nature of the various 
shóen systems. 

In the main discourse the Kinai shöer is divided into three types. The princi- 
pal one is the Kintö-myö shöen, and the two lesser ones are the Sekkanke obanryo 
and the Bangashira-sei shöen. The main emphasis is on the Kinté-my6 shöen to 
which fourteen of the sixteen chapters in Part II are devoted, Thirty-three shden 
are presented in detailed analysis. 

The area of Kinai, as defined by the author, although focused centrally on 
the Kinai plain, includes areas as far as Harima to the west, Nötö to the north, 
Tokai to the east, and Kii and Awa to the south. 

Most of the records examined are from the late Heian to the middle of the 
Muromachi period. One criticism is that if the Kinid-my6 was representative of 
the late Heian period, there is danger in using historical records from periods as 
late as the Muromachi. 

The book’s major contributions are the mass of data compiled from original 
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sources, new insights on the fueki and zatsu-kuji, clearer understanding of his- 
torical terms associated with the shden system, and, of course, a greater compre- 
hension of the socioeconomic framework of the shden. A general criticism that 
might be made is that the book is largely descriptive and structural. It does not, 
for example, discuss how the privately owned lands of the lower classes became 
myóden. Nor does it indicate if resistance was offered by the lower classes in the 
establishment of the Kinzö-myö system. But, then, the author never intended the 
work to be a dynamic study. I would consider this book to be one of the most im- 
portant basic studies on the shden in recent times. 


University of Washington George KakrucHr 


CHINA'S ENTRANCE INTO THE FAMILY OF NATIONS: THE DIP- 
LOMATIC PHASE, 1858-1880. By Immanuel C. Y. Hsü. Foreword by Wil- 
ham L. Langer. [Harvard East Asian Studies, Number 5.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. xvi, 255, xxxvi. 35.50.) 


Tue Western European “family of nations” penetrated Eastern Asia during 
the second half of the nineteenth century, bringing about the destruction of a 
long-established regional “family of nations”—that is, the tributary system dom- . 
inated by China—and drawing into itself the states of China, Japan, and Siam. 
Although Japan and Siam found it relatively easy to accept nominally equal posi- 
tions in the expanding international community, it was much more difficult for 
China, which had been the acknowledged center of Far Eastern civilization 
throughout its history and was accustomed to look upon non-Chinese peoples as 
inferiors. 

In this study Dr. Hsii examines some of the early diplomatic aspects of China’s 
adjustment to the Western world. He concerns himself primarily with two of 
these: the establishment of foreign legations in Peking, and the opening of per- 
manent Chinese legations abroad. He also discusses W. A. P. Martin's translation 
into Chinese of Henry Wheaton’s Elements of International Law and the Chinese 
government's limited utilization of international law during the 1860's and 1870's. 
He has made thorough use of Chinese, English, and American primary sources, 
including a number of hitherto unused documents, and he has also drawn upon 
the pertinent Chinese, Japanese, and Western monographic literature. 

. The aggressive nations of Western Europe found the traditional machinery 
by which the “universal” Chinese Empire controlled its satellites unacceptable 
when applied to themselves. A major grievance leading to the first war with 
England—generally called the Opium War (1839-1842)—was the Chinese 
refusal to treat Western governments as these governments were accustomed to 
treat each other. Even the adjustments emanating from this war proved unsatis- 
factory, with the result that a series of diplomatic and military incidents in the 
late 1850’s culminated in the Treaties of Tientsin and Peking which, among 
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othér outstanding issues, settled the right of the treaty powers to locate diplo- 
matic missions in Peking. 

Hsü carefully analyzes the negotiations relating to the resident minister issue 
carried on in Tientsin, Shanghai, and Peking between 1858 and 1860 by Lord 
Elgin, representing Great Britain, and the plenipotentiaries of, the emperor of 
China. One of his most valuable contributions is his discussion of the conflicts 
and misunderstandings that arose from differences in the temperaments and mo- 
tives of the individual negotiators and from the varying pressures brought upon 
them because of the basically different points of view of the two civilizations. No 
less important is his study of the diverse pressures within China during the 
1860’s and 1870’s for and against the establishment of permanent diplomatic 
missions abroad. Among the Chinese there were strong psychological as well as 
institutional blocks to both of these diplomatic innovations. The literati, who as 
Hsü points out, were the censors, courtiers, writers, and gentry, and whose views 
constituted "public opinion" that even the emperor could not ignore, tended to 
be entirely satisfied with the status quo and to oppose any changes that might 
threaten their privileged position. Having great prestige as the guardians of 
Chinese civilization, they made it very difficult for practical statesmen to carry 
through adjustments to Western demands that China was not strong enough to 
resist. Some innovations, including those examined in this book, were ultimately 
carried through in spite of the opposition of the literati, however, and by 1880 
China had begun to emerge from its isolation. 

Hsü supports the conclusion previously reached by Mary Wright and some 
other scholars that there were no ideological differences during the 1860’s and 
1870’s between Chinese and Manchu officials, that representatives of each group 
were to be found in both the progressive and the reactionary camps. I regret the 
omission from this book of discussion of the audience question, which was also 
a part of the problem of China's adjustment to Western diplomatic procedures. 
And I wish that Hsü had had time for a more thorough analysis of Chinese and 
foreign attitudes toward the new foreign office created in 1861, the Tsungli 
Yamen. : 


Cornell University KNicHT BIGGERSTAFF 


America 


THE COSTS OF DEMOCRACY. By Alexander Heard. (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. xxv, 493. $6.00.) 


ALEXANDER Heard, political science professor at the University of North Caro- 
lina and author of A Two-Party South (1952), has written a sound, sensible, and 
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thoughtful study of money in elections. It is the first major attempt to do so at 
any length since the pioneering activities of James K. Pollock, Party Campaign 
Funds (1926), and Louise Overacker, Money in Elections (1932). Heard has 
ranged widely in his research, utilizing not only legislative hearings, scholarly 
articles, books and unpublished dissertations, but information accumulated by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections on the 1952 and 1956 elections. 
In addition, since, as he so wisely writes, “Politicians know what politicians do 
better than anyone else,” he and those who helped him gather raw data inter- 
viewed more than six hundred politicians in off-the-record conversations. Most 
of them, understandably, desired anonymity and, as a result, no source could be 
cited for much of the information so furnished. 

Although there is a dearth of hard, comprehensive, readily available infor- 
mation on political finance, Heard contends that when official reports are "sup- 
plemented by data from other sources, and used discriminatingly, such informa- 
tion can deepen. understanding of political finance and of the broader processes 
of politics.” The author has applied a discriminating mind to this material and, 
in addition to furnishing us with a valuable study of electoral financing, he also 
illuminates both the nature of our political system and the attitudes many Ameri- 
cans hold toward politics. 

Lengthy treatment is given to many important questions, including the effect 
of expenditures on the outcome of elections, the significance of campaign contri- 
butions as a form of political action and as an avenue to preferment, the sources 
of campaign funds, including those from businesses, public employees, unions, 
and the underworld, the methods of raising funds and the resulting effect on the 
management of the parties and on the nominating process, the need for campaign 
expenditures and the changing character and function of expenditures particu- 
larly with the development of television, and an analysis of proposals for chang- 
ing the present system with Heard’s own suggestions as to what he considers 
feasible. He concludes: “No fundamental change will be effected in the United 
States in the processes of campaign finance, by legislation or otherwise, without 
altered public attitudes and without public recognition of the functions of cam- 
paign expenditures, of the propriety of providing them, and of the penalties for 
not doing so in socially healthy ways." 

Among the significant conclusions he reaches are that existing legislative 
limitations are below the costs of campaigning, funds are more important in the 
nominating process than in determining the election outcome, the financial gap 
separating the Republicans and the Democrats is a moderate one, the decentral- 
ized nature of our parties is vividly illustrated in the dependence on fund rais- 
ing at the state and local levels for national activities, and, despite widespread 
cynicism, the American system of elections "is a remarkably successful instru- 
ment of government." 

This is an invaluable book for students of the recent past. For historians years 
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hence it should be equally valuable since, as a source book of the times, it con- 
tains much information that otherwise would have disappeared. 


University of Chicago WALTER JOHNSON 


THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE: THE PRESIDENTIAL IMAGE IN THE CAM- 
PAIGN BIOGRAPHY. By William Burlie Brown. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 177. $4.00.) 


Bv gathering into his composite campaign biography the historic parts that 
make up the presidential mold, Brown gives us a new theme in the study of our 
national politics, and he does it with most engaging humor. The first few para- 
graphs make it clear that there will be much amusement as well as information 
imparted while the author works his way through 136 years of lives of presidential 
possibilities. But this is not to say that Brown ridicules the campaign biography. 
On the contrary, he takes it quite seriously. Conceding readily that the campaign 
biography does not provide first-rate material for a study of campaign issues, the 
author does see it as an excellent source for an examination of "those appeals that 
were thought to strike the American voter much deeper than his temporary and 
changing opinions on political questions of the moment." 

Thus there emerges over the years what might be called the pervading portrait 
of the “ideal citizen." Down to the 1960 campaign lives of Vice-President Richard 
M. Nixon and Senator John F. Kennedy the purpose has always been the same— 
to "clothe with flesh and to animate with the words and actions of their subject." 
From this comes the national ideal personality holding the opinions and convic- 
tions, the attitudes and feelings, that the voters venerate when they go to the polls. 

As a means of presenting a digest of so much material about so many people, 
Brown hit on a happy, skillful plan that lends itself to light and humorous touches. 
He takes all he has read in campaign biographies, shakes it up thoroughly, and 
then allows it to settle down into the stereotyped life of the typical candidate who 
is in fact all of the scores of them rolled into one. This amusing approach influ- 
ences the chapter headings. The ancestry of the candidate comes to us, for example, 
under “The Blood of Heroes,” while his parents are presented as “The Hand 
That Rocked the Cradle.” 

Brown produces a sketch of the perennial, enduring candidate of the past. 


He is a man whose Northern European ancestors fought tyranny in the Old World, 
settled in America before 1776, and gallantly served the patriot cause in the Revolution. 
His parents are admirable folk, mindful of their duty to rear their son in patriotic 
virtue and Christian piety. He grows up in humble circumstances, enjoying a happy, 
active boyhood but one that is not without its struggle to rise, through education and 
hard work, above the station in life into which he had been born. Midway in his climb 
to success, he is summoned from his peaceful pursuits to defend his country. Like 
generations of minutemen before him, he responds instantly and covers himself with 
glory. His country’s hour of peril successfully weathered, he resumes his civilian career. 
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By the time he is nominated, the various occupations he has followed in his struggle to 
the top have included farming, practicing law and directing a business enterprise. He 
has taken part in the public life of the nation—not, however, as an occupation, but as 
a service to his community which, as is its right, demanded his talents. As he sits be- 
fore the hearth in his own unprententious home awaiting the verdict of the people, one 
sees a plain, simple man of modest means, surrounded by a dutiful, loving wife and 
adoring children; a man of practical good sense and boundless energy, a man of deep 
but unostentatious piety, of impeccable moral character, and sturdy republican virtue. 


Collinsville, Illinois Irvine DILLIARD 


HIGH COUNTRY EMPIRE: THE HIGH PLAINS AND ROCKIES. By 
Robert G. Athearn. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1960. Pp. 


viii, 358. $6.95.) 


SEvEN states, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, comprise the High Country Empire, but Professor Athearn has placed 
them all on the same stage. His drama is the history of some two hundred years, 
and he develops it like the skillful director of a vast regional panorama. 

The procession of men and events is a familiar one. It begins with the French 
and Spanish trapper-explorers. Then came the Louisiana Purchase and the ex- 
peditions of Lewis and Clark, Zebulon Pike, and Stephen Long, whose reports 
about the treeless plains helped to establish for half a century the concept of the 
Great Ámerican Desert. After the passing of the beaver and the mountain men 
came the years when the High Country Empire was viewed chiefly as a trouble- 
some obstacle on the road to California and Oregon. But the cultivation of Kansas 
plains and the discovery of Colorado gold in the middle and late 1850’s changed 
thinking about the region. The permanent settlers came after the Civil War, and 
nothing better documents the extent of regional change than that they came on 
railroads. The "Great Invasion" of American and European farmers brought an 
end to the cattle kingdom and, with the help of the army, the Indian empire. 
Nothing could stop the sodbusters, not warnings, drought, depression, or grass- 
hoppers. They arrived by the confident thousands, and by the end of the century 
they had wiped out America’s last frontier. But they had done it with reckless 
disregard of the climate and the physical make-up of the land, and they dis- 
covered too late that the difficulties they had been struggling against were not 
unusual and temporary, but permanent, and in the purest sense, natural. "It was 
at that moment,” declares Athearn, "that the high plains truly became a region. 
Common problems, common hatreds, and common hopes drove together a peo- 
ple who felt they were victims of a giant conspiracy, a hoax, and they resolved 
to strike back." Much of the subsequent history of the region concerns the “strik- 
ing back.” The radical Populism of the plains farmers in the 1890's was paralleled 
in the mountains by the radical unionism of the miners, now become day laborers 
for the big mining companies. Men of the high plains and Rockies had always 
fought nature; now they struggled as well against the railroads, against "foreign" 
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(ie eastern) capitalists, against market prices, and both for and against govern- 
ment conservation and reclamation programs. 

The regional approach to history is a valuable one. It emphasizes the unity of 
men within an environment rather than, as in the case of conventional political 
history, the distinctions between them signified by artificial state boundaries. But 
the two approaches need not be mutually exclusive, and our appreciation of the 
history of the High Country Empire might have been increased had we been told 
more about the character of its political life. 

Athearn writes easily and lightly, but he is never frivolous, and his humor 
illuminates while it entertains. He has the ability, made possible by organization 
and thorough knowledge of the sources, to develop themes and problems with- 
out removing them from their larger context. He has given us an interesting and 
mature synthesis of the history of an important region. 


San Diego State College A. P. INASATIR 


THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Volume I, JANUARY 6, 1706 
THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1734. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree et al. 
[Sponsored by the American Philosophical Society and Yale University.] 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1959. Pp. Ixxxviii, 400. $7.50.) 


On January 17, 1954 ("New Style"), the 248th anniversary of the birth of 
Benjamin Franklin, it was announced that arrangements had been made for 
the publication of a new and comprehensive collection of Franklin’s papers. This 
massive venture, which is expected to run to some forty printed volumes, is spon- 
sored jointly by the American Philosophical Society and Yale University. In the 
words of the introduction, “It cannot, of course, be complete, for there are manu- 
scripts we have not been able to find and Franklin writings we have not identi- 
fied. In a larger sense, no edition of Franklin’s writings could ever be complete, 
for many of his papers were lost or destroyed in his lifetime, to say nothing of 
the vicissitudes others have suffered since.” 

This volume is the first of the project and covers the period from Franklin’s 
birth, on January 6, 1706 (“Old Style"), through December 31, 1734. In the gen- 
eral introduction, which is also the introduction to the whole work, the editors 
explain the problems of finding and reproducing papers, their methods of work, 
and their plans. Indeed, they say, “We began as scholars, but have become sleuths 
and venturesome serendipitists as well.” The editors have also included in the 
introductory material genealogical lists and charts of the English Franklins, of 
the Folger family, of the descendants of Josiah Franklin (other than those of 
Benjamin), and of the descendants of Benjamin Franklin himself. In addition 
they have prepared a chronology of the principal events of Franklin’s life during 
the years covered by the volume. 

The volume contains as nearly as possible everything that Franklin wrote, up 
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to and including the year 1734. Here appear such famous pieces as the fourteen 
“Silence Dogood” papers (1722), “A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleas- 
ure and Pain” (1725), the journal of Franklin’s voyage from London to Phila- 
delphia in 1726, “Articles of Belief and Acts of Religion” (1728), the “Busy- 
Body" papers and “The Nature and Necessity of a Paper Currency" (1729), and 
the “Casuist” papers (1729, 1732). The entire first issue of Poor Richard (1733) 
is reproduced in facsimile; the first two issues (1733, 1734) are substantially re- 
printed, but without the calendars and other informational data. Here also appear 
certain papers relative to the "Junto" and the Library Company, and out of the 
pages of the Pennsylvania Gazette are drawn the commentaries of those droll 
and perspicacious characters, Alice Addertongue, Anthony Afterwit, and Celia 
Single. 

The editorial work is superlatively good. The editors have taken great care 
to identify every person and document, to give the location for each of the 
latter, and to arrive at the most accurate attributions possible of the authorship of 
the various documents presented. Nevertheless, since this is intended to be a 
collection of Franklin's "papers" and not merely his "writings," certain questions 
inevitably arise as to the selection of the papers not written by Franklin himself. 
There is, for example, among the Franklin papers in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, an important paper by James Logan entitled “Of the State of the British 
Plantations in America," in Franklin's handwriting. This paper was printed in 
Joseph E. J. Johnson, “A Quaker Imperialist’s View of the British Colonies in 
America: 1732" (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LX [1936], 
113-30). Although Franklin thought this document important enough to copy 
himself, the editors of his papers apparently felt compelled to omit it because it 
has been printed elsewhere. One wonders whether there are many such docu- 
ments among Franklin's papers that were omitted here for want of space, and 
whether a more generous editorial policy might have been of greater value in 
the long run. The case illustrates the problem of selection that the editors must 
face, a problem that must inevitably grow more difficult and complex as publica- 
tion proceeds. 

This major project in historical publication is off to a superb start. The editors 
are to be congratulated and encouraged. 


University of Washington Max SAVELLE 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON: PORTRAIT IN PARADOX. By John C. Miller. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1959. Pp. xii, 659. $8.50.) 


Tue literature on the founding fathers continues to grow apace, the docu- 
mentation of which can be examined annually as volumes of one type or another 
appear on Jefferson, Madison, Washington, Franklin, Adams, and Hamilton, to 
mention the most obvious. Perhaps our preoccupation with these men is as much 
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an insight into our own times as it is into that of the revolutionary generation. 
Future historians might well find that the fervent contemporary search, not only 
for the worth of the individual but also for the assurance that an individual can 
count for something, is a key to the mind of our generation in which the im- 
personal forces seem increasingly to dominate world affairs, creating conditions 
that appear unyielding to individual effort. 

In many ways Hamilton was a man with an eye to the larger forces, although 
he often misjudged them as John C. Miller’s book reemphasizes. A product of 
more than a decade of research and writing, this volume is difficult to classify. 
It is not, strictly speaking, a biography; neither is it a history of the times with 
Hamilton as its center. In some ways it is a portrait, but for the most part it is a 
thorough examination of Hamilton’s political career. Miller’s approach resembles 
that of Brant’s Madison, for in each case the author engages in a running com- 
mentary on the writings on his subject. Because Madison left a much richer rec- 
ord, Brant’s volumes can be more precise. Miller, however, has produced the best 
and most detailed discussion of Hamilton’s later political career, just as Broadus 
Mitchell has written the best study of Hamilton’s early life. Indeed, about two- 
thirds of Miller’s book is devoted to those years when Hamilton’s leadership and 
political activity placed him at the center of the national stage. 

As would be expected from his previous work, Miller describes fully and 
gracefully the many threads running through Hamilton’s career. The documenta- 
tion is ample, though I am not in a position to judge whether it includes the 
materials being gathered for the new edition of Hamilton letters. Miller does not 
plead Hamilton’s case unduly although occasionally he is less than objective in 
writing of Hamilton’s opponents when they advocate a course different from that 
of his subject. The most notable example is the author’s treatment of George 
Clinton, while an impartial treatment of Jefferson and Madison is not always 
preserved. Within the narrative Miller evaluates the contribution made by 
Hamilton, and, when necessary, Hamilton’s limitations or errors of judgment. 

The author’s emphasis, which is entirely defensible, does omit subjects that 
a different frame of reference would have included. The growth of parties be- 
tween 1790 and 1800, for example, is viewed largely in terms of the principle 
political figures, rather than in terms of its political background. The formation 
of the Bank of the United States with the assessment that it created a sectional 
party is discussed at length, but its specific operations and impact are not traced. 
The author considers the South and other sections as monolithic units, but a closer 
examination of the political reactions in various states, particularly those which 
had strongly supported the Constitution when it was originally adopted, might 
have proved illuminating. By emphasizing the narrative thread, moreover, Miller 
neglects some of the broader controversial interpretations of the period. 

Hamilton, as well as Jefferson, is quite definitely coming into his own. Miller's 
book not only demonstrates this, but it serves as an excellent point of departure 
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to scarch out and test the broader interpretations of the formative period and of 
nation making. 


Northwestern University - CLARENCE L. VER STEEG 


THE PAPERS OF HENRY CLAY. Volume I, THE RISING STATESMAN, 
1797-1814. Edited by James F. Hopkins. Associate editor Mary W. M. Har- 
greaves. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 1037. 
$15.00.) 


Tre Henry Clay who hurries deliberately from Lexington to Ghent by way 
of Washington in this expertly edited and beautifully printed volume, though 
still warm and impetuous, is more concerned with law and business than the Clay 
we have known. The Kentucky of the 1800’s was a microcosm of the age of en- 
terprise, a lawyer’s paradise where everyone speculated in land or risked in com- 
mercial and manufacturing ventures money that was only for the moment his, 
relying on his lawyer and his representative in the legislature—often one and the 
same man—-to keep him out of trouble. Into this world of title searches, damage 
claims, debt settlements, and property adjustments, Clay fitted easily, and by 
1803 when he first went to the legislature he was already the spokesman of busi- 
ness and that he continued to be throughout his life. With Jefferson he denounced 
the Alien and Sedition Acts and supported the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798. His 
legal and business interests, however, pointed in the opposite direction, toward 
the centralized national government of Hamilton and Marshall that would en- 
force contracts, subsidize industry, build the roads and canals so necessary to 
link the growing West with tbe Atlantic cities. 

Clay shared with the West an exuberant expansionism and an uneasy ambig- 
uity toward slavery, but he was never sectional or provincial. His law practice ex- 
tended from New England to New Orleans, bringing him into contact with 
many well-known men. In the light of Clay's involvements with manufacturing 
and transportation, it is no surprise to find him, on his return to the Senate in 1810, 
favoring government aid to both. In opposing recharter of the Bank at the same 
session he was following the pure Republican doctrine, but he was moving stead- 
ily away from Jefferson. Even after his shift to the House, where he became 
leader of the War Hawks, his legal and business activities continued. Politics, 
however, began to absorb more and more of his interest. Here the easy manners, 
convivial temperament, and outgoing personality that occasionally reveal them- 
selves even in an accounting with a client, were displayed to their best advantage. 
When he went to Europe in 1814 as one of the peace commissioners, Henry Clay 
was known the country over and admired in most of it. He lacked the brilliance 
of Calhoun, the tenacity of Webster, the scholarship of Adams, and the insights of 
Crawford, yet he would surpass them all in the qualities of leadership. 

These qualities matured at Ghent, where he rubbed shoulders and occasion- 
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ally knocked heads with such veterans as Gallatin, Adams, and Bayard, and was 
advised behind the scenes by Crawford, then American minister in France. Al- 
ways with an eye to visiting Paris, never losing touch with his many interests 
back home, often bored with the slow repetitiousness of the diplomatic process, 
Clay yet contributed his full share and more to the peace negotiations. In his 
frequent and sometimes acrimonious battles with Adams he matched the ag- 
gressive acquisitiveness of the West against New England's predilection for the 
status quo. He was ready to argue, cajole, or manipulate in order to gain on 
paper the concessions that American arms had failed to win on the battlefield. 
Yet in the end he signed a treaty that granted none of them. He had learned the 
ultimate political lesson of compromise that would unlock for him all doors but 
one. 

The papers here printed give little information of a family nature. There is 
one letter from Clay’s wife; a few business exchanges with his brother, and some 
correspondence with various connections by marriage. Yet by a sort of alchemy 
peculiar to such documents, skillfully abetted by the editors, much of a personal 
nature is revealed. This volume and those to follow will be invaluable to the 
admirer of Clay and to all students of the critical first half of the nineteenth 
century. 


Washington, D. C. CuHanLEs M. WILTSE 


GOVERNMENT PROMOTION OF AMERICAN CANALS AND RAIL- 
ROADS, 1800-1890. By Carter Goodrich. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1960. Pp. x, 382. $7.50.) 


INTERNAL improvements have ever been important on the American scene, 
first as a political issue, then as a practical policy, and finally as a subject of his- 
torical study. Indeed, few aspects of American development have received so 
much attention from historians as has transportation—the very essence of the in- 
ternal improvement idea. A mere glance at the bibliography of this book will 
suffice to dispel any lingering doubts on this score. In fact many people might be 
disposed to wonder whether a new work on governmental aid to canals and rail- 
ways in this country could add anything of importance to our understanding of 
this subject. 

It is precisely because of the plethora of monographic literature on the various 
facets of this general theme that the time was ripe for a fresh look at and a new 
synthesis of this mountain of material. Notwithstanding the substantial amount 
of original work done by Mr. Goodrich and his associates, this book is primarily 
a synthesis, albeit a very good one. 

The book's most important single point is that, depending upon time and cir- 
cumstance, all parts of the country, all political parties, and all important groups 
supported public assistance—federal, state, or local—to canals and railways. The 
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paramount importance of state and local aid to the canals and railways extending 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the great interior valley is made crystal clear. Local, 
state, and federal government aid to canals and railways in New England, the 
lower South, and the Old Northwest in the ante bellum era receives careful treat- 
ment. Federal land grants to railways, 1850-1871, is discussed in detail, and state 
assistance to railways in the South during Reconstruction is not slighted. 

The author's conclusions are more corroborative than revolutionary. Only 
in detail do they modify earlier findings and assumptions. Public aid was 
confined to those projects for which private enterprise was unwilling to as- 
sume the entire risk or for which the amount of capital required exceeded the 
means of private corporations. Government assistance accounted for about 70 per 
cent of the total investment in canal construction to 1860. State and local partici- 
pation in railway building usually took the form of loans or stock subscription 
rather than direct construction. In the eleven states that later composed the Con- 
federacy public agencies contributed over 55 per cent of the cost of all railway 
construction to 1861. Of the four railway lines built across the Appalachians be- 
fore 1860, public sources provided approximately one half of the capital for the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Erie, and the Pennsylvania, but only a very minor part 
of the funds for the New York Central. Not all public aid to canals and railways 
brought financial loss to the contributors; a number of projects paid good returns 
on the investment. 

Conspicuously missing from the book is any attempt to appraise the merits 
of congressional land grants to railways. Within recent years discussion of this 
controversial subject has tended to generate rather more heat than light. For 
that reason the historical fraternity would have welcomed the author's mature 
judgment on this question. This book, if not definitive, will certainly be accepted 
as the standard work on the subject with which it deals. 


Brown University James B. Hences 


THE LEOPARD'S SPOTS: SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDES TOWARD RACE 
IN AMERICA, 1815-59. By William Stanton. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 244. $4.00.) 


IN this book Stanton analyzes scientific attitudes toward race in America 
from 1815 to 1859 with discrimination, wit, and a fine eye for both science and 
social history. This is a subject more often cited than understood, more often 
quoted out of context than seen in its total setting. Stanton has made a real con- 
tribution to the history of ideas in testing the long-forgotten motives and assump- 
tions of the so-called American school of anthropology. Beginning with the 
Jeffersonian belief in the unity of the human race, especially as displayed in the 
work of Samuel Stanhope Smith, Stanton develops step by step the rise of a school 
that based its idea of race on the separate creation of the various human races as 
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distinct species. One after another the pluralists come alive from the manuscripts 
the author has widely sought and ably sifted. 

Samuel G. Morton played a guiding role and lent a modicum of scientific 
respectability from the central location of Philadelphia where he gathered his 
huge collection of human skulls. George R. Gliddon, who "would have fasci- 
nated Huck Finn much as the Duke and the Dauphin did," provided a mixture of 
public ballyhoo, popular Egyptology, and scurrilous anticlericalism. Dr. Josiah 
Nott of Mobile, his eye on the Negro and slavery as well as medicine, had his 
attention first called to the distinctness of the races by the discussion of the 1840 
census. Ephriam George Squier added the study of American antiquities, mounds 
in Ohio, to imply that the races of man had been separate almost since the Bib- 
lical creation. The group reached the height of its power and renown when it 
gained the adherence of a late-comer with a European reputation, the incompa- 
rable Louis Agassiz. In tracing the rise and fall of the American school of an- 
thropology, Stanton concludes that it was more anticlerical than proslavery and 
that it stood for the freedom of science as well as for the subjugation of a part of 
the human race. 

These conclusions deserve some modification, not, however, because Stanton 
has failed to understand and sensitively delineate the American school of plural- 
ists. What he inadequately realizes is that the opposing view, a belief in the unity 
of the human species, was itself a deep scientific stream, flowing rapidly in the 
1850's, depending not on Scripture but on a huge mass of data drawn from the 
whole plant and animal kingdoms. He sees the opposition of M. A. Curtis and 
John Bachman, and somewhat less clearly that of James Dwight Dana and Asa 
Gray, but he does not explain that they were part of a connected movement, nor 
that the latter two worked by research rather than polemic. When Stanton 
says, “if not all American naturalists had been captured, at least none now openly 
opposed the doctrine," he misses the relevance of the many pages in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science devoted to the work of Joseph D. Hooker and even Charles 
Darwin. This stream of scientific thought was strong enough without entering 
popular debate with the likes of Gliddon to dethrone Agassiz in 1859, and by 
knocking over the greatest pluralist of them all to prepare the way for the Origin 
of Species to bring Stanton’s story to a close. 


University of California, Berkeley A. HUNTER DUPREE 


THE AMERICAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY: THE AGE OF ILLUMIN- 
ATION 1859-1899. By Harold F. Williamson and Arnold R, Daum. (Evan- 
ston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 864. $7.50.) 


Tuis is the first of a two-volume history of the United States petroleum in- 
dustry. Its publication coincided with the one hundredth anniversary of the 
industry. Considering the fact that the industry was born and reached its peak 
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of development in the United States and revolutionized economic and social life 
here and in many parts of the world, it is surprising that one hundred years passed 
before such a history appeared. 

The volume is significant and outstanding for several reasons. It is the first 
comprehensive and integrated history of the development of the industry in the 
United States. Many books and articles have been written on various aspects of 
the industry since its beginning in 1859, but until now there has been no single 
full-length history to which scholars and general readers could turn for ready 
reference. This book is the product of a vast amount of thorough research. Its 
authors have drawn extensively upon original sources and leading secondary stud- 
ies and have presented an excellent synthesis of these materials. A grant from 
the American Petroleum Institute to the Northwestern University Center for So- 
cial Research has made possible the research and writing of this well-written, 
scholarly, and objective study, which sets a high standard for historical workman- 
ship. It will be the standard reference work in the field for many years to come. 

After reviewing the use of petroleum in ancient times, the search for new 
illuminants in the 1850’s, and the rise of the coal oil industry, the book traces the 
evolution of the petroleum industry from the Drake Well in 1859 to the end of 
the nineteenth century. Since kerosene was the chief product manufactured and 
used, the period is known as the "Age of Illumination." Using both a chronologi- 
cal and a topical approach, the authors present a well-balanced and detailed account 
of early wells, boom towns, leasing, techniques used in drilling and refin- 
ing, the growth of refineries, transportation methods, prices and profits, by- 
products, marketing at home and abroad, railroads and the oil trade, pipeline 
construction and operation, oil exchanges, organization of oil companies, interest- 
ing biographical sketches of oil men, the spread of production, foreign competi- 
tion, and a host of other subjects. An excellent job has been done in weaving into 
the narrative the rise and development of the Standard Oil organization, its prac- 
tices and activities, its relationship to major developments within the industry, 
and the beginning of attacks on the trust. Many maps, charts, illustrations, and 
statistical tables are scattered through the volume; other statistical tables and 
pertinent materials are in the appendix. 


Hamline University Pau. H. Ginpens 


MARK TWAIN-HOWELLS LETTERS: THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SAMUEL L. CLEMENS AND WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 1872-1910. In 
two volumes. Edited by Henry Nash Smith and William M. Gibson, with 
the assistance of Frederick Anderson. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. xxv, 454; 455-948. $20.00 the set.) 


Cıemens and Howells were intimate friends for forty years, and their cor- 
respondence comprises 680 extant letters, notes, and telegrams. In bulk, this must 
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be one of the major collections in American history. For specialists in literary his- 
tory it will be indispensable, but for the general reader it will probably be disap- 
pointing. Perhaps the correspondents saw each other too frequently; at any rate 
some of the best letters are those exchanged while Clemens was in Europe. As 
professional literary men, Clemens and Howells were constantly writing for pub- 
lication. Consequently, their letters, unlike those of Jefferson or Justice Holmes, 
merely supplemented the writers’ major literary efforts. Many of them deal with 
abortive and fruitless efforts at play writing. Clemens’ letters always snap with 
vitality and are generally the more rewarding, although Howells gradually 
learned to respond in kind. 

- The correspondence is, nevertheless, in many ways an intriguing one. Both 
men were children of the Gilded Age, self-made literary entrepreneurs from the 
West who were shouldering their way ahead in the eastern literary capital. The 
awe in which they held men like Emerson, Holmes, and Longfellow is indicated 
by their rather ludicrous agonizing over some harmless spoofing by Clemens at 
a dinner for Whittier in 1877. There are other instances of Clemens’ morbid con- 
cern over imagined offenses to New England literary celebrities. Howells’ famous 
critical principle of reticence is much in evidence in comments on Clemens’ 
manuscripts. Howells had been editor of the Atlantic when Clemens first came 
Fast, and as such became his literary patron and adviser. He censored such terms 
as “devil” and “hick” wherever Clemens used them; passages from The Prince 
and the Pauper were deleted as unfit for boys. Clemens accepted such suggestions 
gladly, apparently because of his keen desire to be accepted in the most genteel 
circles. One gets the impression that while Olivia Clemens and Howells did exert 
a restraining influence on Clemens' writing, it was possible because of his own 
craving for acceptance. The obverse side of Clemens' ambition is his humiliation 
and contempt for his perennially unsuccessful brother, Orion. The letters describ- 
ing Orion's misadventures are priceless. 

The editorial annotations are extraordinarily rich and voluminous; in many 
ways they are more rewarding than the letters themselves. Henry Nash Smith 
has furnished the notes on Clemens’ letters, William M. Gibson those on Howells’. 
The notes range from factual data and explications of references to information 
on the evolution of manuscripts and brief dissertations on significant problems 
of interpretation. 


1i 


University of Iowa Stow Pzrsons 


TO THE GOLDEN DOOR: THE STORY OF THE IRISH IN IRELAND 
AND AMERICA. By George Potter. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1960. Pp. viii, 631. $6.50.) 


. Dzserrz its subtitle, To The Golden Door (the title was taken from Emma 
Lazarus’ “The New Colossus” inscribed on the Statue of Liberty) is primarily an 
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attempt to tell the story of what happened to the more than two million Irish 
who flocked to American shores by the end of the 1850s. The book, a labor of 
love by a Pulitzer Prize winning journalist of Irish descent, must regrettably re- 
main an unfinished monument to its author’s efforts; Mr. Potter died of a heart 
attack in August 1959. 

Containing no preface, introduction, or conclusion, the work is divided into 
three parts. Since the first two parts (entitled, respectively, "Where They Came 
From" and "How They Got Across the Ocean") comprise only 150 out of more 
than six hundred pages, it is clear that the author meant no more in these pages 
than to sketch a social portrait of the Irish as a background against which to un- 
derstand their actions and attitudes in the United States. The picture he painted 
is one of unrelieved oppression, poverty, and despair for which he largely blamed 
the British. Potter's strong anti-British bias unfortunately beclouded his judg- 
ment. For example, he took the British government to task for lack of "human- 
ity and common sense" because of their ineffective handling of the famine, and 
repeated the old peasant dictum that "Almighty God sent the potato blight but 
the English created a famine.” Had he consulted the excellent volume on The 
Great Famine edited by R. Dudley Edwards and T. Desmond Williams, he would 
have found that contemporary Irish historians are inclined toward a more judi- 
cious appraisal of English policy. 

The author was at his best in Part III (“What Befell Them in America”), 
and this is where the importance of his work lies. Recognizing that the history 
of an immigrant group must be based upon the experiences of the individuals 
who composed it, he rightly concentrated his attention upon the ordinary men and 
women of rural Catholic Ireland who predominated in the Irish exodus and who 
became the laborers, factory workers, artisans, and domestic servants in a grow- 
ing America. Potter collected a vast amount of information and presented it in a 
series of lively sketches spiced with wit, drama, and anecdote. In doing so, how- 
ever, he imparted to the book an episodic character as he moved nimbly from 
one facet of Irish immigrant life to another. While this may be good journalism, 
it lacks the integrating unity of good history. Thus, while Potter described Irish 
work gangs on canals and railroads, he did not systematically analyze their im- 
portance within the larger context of the total American work force. Similarly, 
while he described the nativist outbursts of the 1830’s, 1840's, and 1850’s, he did 
not examine the more fundamental problem, the process of Irish absorption into 
the American social order. Had he lived longer, perhaps Potter might have dis- 
tilled from his voluminous material a true history of the Irish immigrants in 
America. As it is, the job still remains to be done. 

' Finally, with the omission of both footnotes and bibliography as a guide to 
the sources used and with an index that includes only personal names but no 
subjects, the usefulness of this volume is greatly diminished. 


University of Cincinnati ARNOLD SCHRIER 
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SOUTHERN TRADITION AND REGIONAL PROGRESS. By William H. 
Nicholls. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. xviii, 
202. $5.00.) 


Tre author of this volume is a southerner who went North for educational 
and professional experience and returned to a southern university a dozen years 
ago. À trained economist, he has considerable competence as historian, political 
scientist, and sociologist. Recent manifestations of "traditional race antagonisms" 
led him to abandon hope that his region could reconcile progress and tradition 
and to conclude that it must select one of the alternatives. Admitting a bias that 
prefers progress, he proposes greater urbanization and more industrialization as 
basic answers to the South’s rural low-income problem. 

In the absence of a systematic and comprehensive study of southern tradition, 
Mr. Nicholls has relied heavily upon the works of competent historians and social’ 
scientists who have skirted the subject, and he has made his own contribution 
toward its understanding. He commends the Nashville Agrarians as humanists 
who portrayed the good life and gracious living, but he characterizes them 
economically as “abominable advisers on the means of achieving greater material 
well-being.” To promote progress by eliminating per capita income lag, the 
South should abandon racial and rural traditions, improve education and health 
of both races, and attract industrialists by advertising realistic advantages rather 
than traditional superficialities. 

Nicholls transcends the past to engage in policy making, and thereby makes 
an estimable contribution. His “Positive Program for Southern Economic Pro- 
gress” merits serious consideration by state, county, and municipal officials as 
well as by agriculturists and industrialists. Scholars will profit from his book, 
as will enlightened public servants. Politicians whose myopic visions are focused 
on the next election will hardly heed Nicholls’ words of warning, benefit from 
his economic diagnosis, or administer prescribed medicine. Admitting that “the 
atmosphere is still murky,” he believes that moderate leaders in North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and perhaps in Virginia and Florida too, have cast their lot 
with progress; in the Deep South tradition has received predominant acceptance. 

The effect of southern tradition on the intellect is apparent throughout Nich- 
olls’ study. The South’s “like-mindedness” precluded thought and rejected “nov- 
elty and innovation”; lack of intellectual curiosity contributed to the same ends. 
The author devotes considerable space to school integration, its relation to tradi- 
tion, and its effect upon progress. He contrasts the “firmness and courage” of 
responsible Tennessee officials with the “subversive leadership” of Orville Faubus 
in Arkansas. If racial antagonism in higher education continues, he foresees 
permanent retardation. No one would disagree that public and private universi- 
ties in the South developed remarkably in the decade following World War II. 
Had Nicholls labored earlier in the vineyard, he might have added that advance- 
ment was quite as remarkable, perhaps more so, in the ten or fifteen years before 
the war. 
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The seven chapters in Southern Tradition and Regional Progress are prefaced 
by apt quotations from Shakespeare, Carlyle, Pliny the Elder, and Emerson. 
Their use is a measure of the writer’s erudition, but they seem none too appro- 
priate for a book that nowhere achieves distinguished prose. More pains with the 
text would have improved literary craftsmanship and have justifed examples 
from the masters. 


University of Oregon WENDELL Horwzs STEPHENSON 


ARMS AND POLITICS IN LATIN AMERICA. By Edwin Lieuwen. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1960. Pp. 
xiii, 296. $4.75.) 


Trus monograph contains 262 pages of narrative, plus a short preface, two 
appendixes, and a bibliographic note. The narrative is divided into two parts: 
"Latin America's Armed Forces" and "Military Aspects of the Latin American 
Policy of the United States." Because of loose organization, poorly defined termin- 
ology (sometimes equivalent to meaningless jargon), and numerous factual errors 
and contradictory generalizations, the volume tends to confuse and irritate. It 
might be reduced to half its size by rigorous organization and elimination of 
repetitions and untenable dogmatic conclusions. 

The first part, which attempts to survey the role of armed forces in the politics 
of Latin America since independence, with emphasis on the period since 1914, 
contains a sort of extraneous chapter on the “crumbling of the traditional order.” 
Dr. Lieuwen contends that the period prior to 1914 was “static” and the period 
following that date “dynamic.” In order to reveal the absurdity of his contention 
one need do no more than mention rubber, coffee, bananas, sugar, nitrates, in- 
dustrial metals, wheat, livestock, barbed wire, windmills, food processing, textiles, 
steamship lines, railways, telegraphs, telephones, electric utilities, commercial 
banks, systems of public education—all expanded or introduced during the 
alleged static period—or recall’ the emancipation of millions of Negro slaves. 
Here, as also in the second part, the author too readily assumes that opposition 
to any dictator is motivated by democratic aspirations and that the ousting of a 
dictator anywhere is likely to promote democracy. The most rewarding chapter 
in this segment of the book is the one in which he attempts to classify the twenty 
countries on the basis of the political influence of their respective military forces. 
He first asserts that they are "nonpolitical" in three or four republics and then 
says that they are “nonpolitical” in six. 

In the second part of the volume Lieuwen presents various arguments against 
the military aid program of;the United States and in favor of curtailment of such 
aid, at least to Latin American governments that do not have "acceptable demo- 
cratic processes," failing, however, to define this term. He says that this military 
assistance tends to retard "the normal evolution of Latin America," failing again 
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to explain what he means by "normal evolution." In fact, he seldom uses the 
words “evolution” or “change,” preferring more exciting terms that suggest a 
crash, a crisis, and a challenge. His arguments against United States military aid 
to the governments of Latin America can be summarized in a few words: it is 
an unnecessary, harmful, and wasteful expenditure. As in Part I, he introduces 
into this segment of his book a somewhat extraneous topic, namely, economic 
and technical assistance, urging more and more trade and more and more techni- 
cal and economic aid. But such statistics as he offers indicate that he has only 
a vague notion of the postwar expenditures of the United States on these pro- 
grams in Latin America and elsewhere. 

The truth is that Lieuwen either is not familiar with many of the documents 
and treatises bearing on the large subject that he discusses or refuses to mention 
them because they might refute some of his contentions. The names of several 
of the most distinguished scholars in the field do not appear in his footnotes or 
his bibliography. Many of his assertions are supported by a single citation, from 
a newspaper, a magazine, or a book published by an amateur historian. 

In spite of all its faults, however, this volume should not be dismissed as com- 
pletely unreliable and worthless. A pioneer work on a subject so vast in scope 
cannot be perfected within a year or so. If read with critical caution, it can be 
both stimulating and helpful in other ways. Its very defects should forcefully 
suggest to the Council on Foreign Relations that manuscripts in this field ought 
to be submitted to some outstanding experts for revision before publication. 


Durham, North Carolina J. Fren Rippy 


HISTORIOGRAFÍA PARAGUAYA. Volume I, PARAGUAY INDIGENA, 
ESPANOL Y JESUITA. By Efraim Cardozo. | Historiografías, V.] (México, 
D.F.: Instituto Panamericano de Geografía e Historia, Comisión de Historia. 


1959. Pp. 610.) 


BEGINNING in 1953 the Instituto Panamericano de Geografía e Historia be- 
gan publishing a series of detailed bibliographic works on individual Latin Ameri- 
can areas, usually covering a limited time span. To date volumes dealing with 
Haiti, the British West Indies to 190o, Ecuador, Brazil in the sixteenth century, 
and Paraguay in the prediscovery and colonial periods have appeared. At present 
a volume on Brazil in the seventeenth century is "at the press," and one on Cuba 
is in preparation. The present volume, actually completed in 1954 although not 
published until 1959, 1s the work of Efraím Cardozo, son of Ramón Indalecio 
Cardozo, famous educator and onetime director of Paraguay's normal schools. 
The younger Cardozo, a lawyer and newspaper editor (E? Liberal of Asunción 
and La Razón of Buenos Aires), has a long bibliography on Paraguayan history 
to his credit. | 
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This volume is probably the most enterprising bibliographic and historio- 
graphic compilation on Paraguay undertaken in modern times, and when. the 
volume on the republican period appears, the completed work should be defini- 
tive. One of the book's most valuable contributions is in the first part (there are 
six parts in the volume) where the various repositories and collections available 
in Asunción are described briefly with reference to microfilming and photo- 
copying facilities. In addition to archival sources Cardozo lists most of the well- 
known biobibliographic and bibliographic works. 

The third part of the volume is devoted to writings on various aspects of the 
aboriginal history of Paraguay with special emphasis on ethnography, archacol- 
ogy, and “spiritual and social life" (mythology, folklore, sociology, arts). The sec- ` 
tion on prehistory accounts for the emigration of local aboriginal peoples into 
various neighboring areas, some as far removed as Chile. 

The fourth part dealing with discovery and early settlement, the fifth with 
the development and extension of the mission system, and the sixth with the 
complicated and highly controversial problem of demarcation of local boundary 
lines between Spain and Portugal comprise well over half of the volume and are 
all organized in much the same manner. After a brief discussion of sources and 
published collections, Cardozo selects the more prominent writers on each of 
the topics, giving a brief biography of each and then a detailed listing of all 
works by that author pertaining to Paraguayan subjects. For each author he indi- 
cates what has been written about the man and what critical works there are con- 
cerning his contributions to the field, and then he lists all of his pertinent 
writings. He concludes the section on each author with his evaluation of the 
man's importance and influence. Ít is here that some authorities may question 
Cardozo's choice of authors. In discussing the problem of boundary settlements, 
Cardozo relies heavily on the extensive writings of Félix de Azara (1742-1821), 
including his 1806 description of yerba maté. The whole section on Azara and 
his writings covers forty-seven pages. 
^ Cardozo concludes his volume with over sixty pages of bibliography, listing 
alphabetically by author the major works discussed in the text and an alphabetical 
(author and title) index and a general topical index. This work maintains the 
Instituto's high standards of scholarship and makes a most significant contribu- 
tion to the study of Paraguay, her peoples, institutions, and history, in the pre- 
independence period. 


University of Georgia Rıcnarp K. MurpocH 
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DAS INTERESSE AN DER GESCHICHTE: ZWOLF VORLESUNGEN UBER 
FRAGEN DES ZEITGENOSSISCHEN GESCHICHTSVERSTANDNISSES. By 
Reinhard Wittram. (Gottingen: Vanderboeck & Ruprecht. 1958. Pp. 176. DM 4.80.) 
These lectures by Reinhard Wittram, delivered a few years ago at Göttingen, constitute 
an elementary survey of the philosophy of history, a survey prompted “by the con- 
vulsion of the German and mid-European world . . . and by the present state of 
historiography." In expounding his own views he also summarizes the work of other 
historians, and his lectures illuminate the main currents of historical thought in postwar 
Germany. His discussion of how the historian deals with the multiplicity of the past, with 
"the frozen cataract," as he calls it, does not go beyond the traditional injunctions and 
exhortations. His philosophical position is marked by the familiar contention that the 
ultimate object of historical study is man and that man is a moral and autonomous being 
who must be understood and judged accordingly. The historicist method, however, does 
not furnish the normative categories of judgment, and Wittram harks back to the 
critique of historicism inaugurated by Meinecke and Troeltsch. Discontent with his- 
toricism and its relativistic bias persists, and Wittram anticipates no solution. He postu- 
lates the centrality of evil in man and of guilt in history and believes that the redis- 
covery of evil has destroyed the belief in human progress. Despite his emphasis on the 
historical interpretation of human existence, Wittram says nothing about depth psy- 
chology or the relation of psychological knowledge to historical understanding. He 
quotes, and bears out, Hermann Hesse’s warning “that we know nothing anymore 
about man, because we have been too much concerned with him, because there is too 
much material about him, because any kind of anthropology or knowledge about him 
presupposes a bold willingness to simplify which we can no longer summon." Wittram, 
an expellee from the Baltikum, is also concerned with the historiographical implications 
of the shift of power in Europe and the world. He pleads for a new world history that 
would revive Ranke's ideal of a universal history but would transcend it by achieving 
a perspective no longer narrowly centered on Europe. Wittram's lectures strengthen the 
impression that the present generation of German historians is quietly replacing or 
modifying the older nationalistic tradition of German historiography. 

Columbia University FRITZ STERN 


ON THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE. By Henry E. Sigerist. Edited and with an in- 
troduction by Félix Marti-Ibänez. Foreword by John F. Fulton. (New York: MD Pub- 
lications. 1960. Pp. xviii, 313. $6.75.) Henry E. Sigerist (1891-1957) began his career in 
Switzerland, occupied the chair of the history of medicine at the University of Leipzig 
(1925-1932) and at the Johns Hopkins University (1932-1947), then returned to Switzer- 
land, maintaining a formal connection with Yale University as research associate. The 
present volume unites twenty-seven of his essays skillfully arranged under the headings: 
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“On Medical History,” “Ancient and Medieval Medicine,” “Renaissance, Baroque, and 
Age of Enlightenment Medicine,” and “Personal History.” Since the selection is said 
to be largely Sigerist’s own choice, it could be considered as Sigerist’s view of himself, 
if only the editor had stated which of the “some other pieces” he had added. As it is, 
the selection represents chiefly the Baltimore phase of Sigerist’s activity. As far as I can 
see, there is only one essay (“William Harvey’s Position in the History of European 
Thought”) that predates Sigerist’s coming to America and had to be translated into 
English. The omission of such a piece as “Die Geburt der abendlandischen Medizin,” 
which represents an important step in Sigerist’s development, is regrettable, as is the 
acknowledged omission of illustrations from several of the essays. Sigerist set great store 
by pictorial material which he chose painstakingly. General historians will enjoy the 
wide sweep of Sigerist’s thought and the clarity of his style. They will, moreover, have 
an opportunity to see medical history as it appears in its own right rather than as a 
specialized subdivision of history or an untutored minor occupation of physicians. Those 
who did not meet him will make the acquaintance of a personality that fascinated by 
its charm, vitality, and intellectual elegance. But lest they take Sigerist as a littérateur, 
an impression which the introduction tends to enhance, they should be reminded that 
Sigerist after all was a professor and a scholar who devoted much of his time to learn- 
ing of a kind that could not always be worn lightly. 

Johns Hopkins University Owseı TEMKIN 


L'HOMME MACHINE: A STUDY IN THE ORIGINS OF AN IDEA. By La Mettric. 
Critical edition with an introductory monograph and notes by Aram Vartanian. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. 264. $6.00.) This edition is a masterful 
piece of work and a significant contribution to the study of eighteenth-century thought. 
Dr. Vartanian gives us an impeccable text, illuminated by historical and explanatory 
notes which are a treasury of pertinent information. The combination of impressive 
erudition and philosophical acuity make his preliminary study the most valuable. Fol. 
lowing a helpful biographical sketch, a definitive essay analyzes the suppositions, mean- 
ing, and contribution of L'Homme machine. La Mettrie’s originality is seen principally 
in his positivism and in his renovation of the machine hypothesis, which makes the 
animal, through the concept of irritability, a self-actuating and self-sustaining machine. 
The book is next related to La Mettrie's other writings and then to the historical back- 
ground of ideas. In the concluding chapters we follow the critical reaction of La Mettrie's 
contemporaries and the later fortunes of his ideas. Vartanian illuminates some important 
aspects of cighteenth-century thought and the history of ideas. In this rich work, then, 
the meaning, place, and significance of La Mettrie are definitively reevaluated. One can 
disagree only on particulars. Vartanian properly emphasizes the originality of La Mat- 
trie’s positivism and his eschewing of metaphysical "proofs" in an age when such a 
viewpoint was unusual. But he pushes this too hard. The scientific hypothesis involved 
and implied a materialistic metaphysics even if it did not attempt to prove it metaphys- 
ically. Necessary causality and the identity of organic and psychic phenomena may be ad- 
vanced as hypotheses, but they are, in La Mettrie, all-inclusive interpretations of reality. 
He ridicules all others. The pages distinguishing La Mettrie’s thought from that of 
Boerhaave make this quite clear and lead logically to the final quotation: “elle [memory] 
appartient donc au corps, elle est donc corporelle." T'here is some apology in this through- 
out. Vartanian underplays La Mettrie's depreciation of man and his absence of moral 
idealism, indeed his undercutting of the ground of morality. The eighteenth century was 
not so optimistic as Vartanian believes, nor did it hold man to be an eminently rational 
being. La Mettrie did not reach a true theory of organic evolution, nor had Diderot 
when he wrote La Lettre sur les aveugles, for there is no concept of a species having had 
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a history. I do not recall La Mettrie’s ever claiming that men and anthropoid apes had a 
common origin. Finally, sensationist psychology and physiological psychology do come 
together on the ground of moral determinism and the reduction of motivation to the 
pleasure-pain principle. 

Western Reserve University | LESTER G. CROCKER 


HISTORY OF THE MILLING MACHINE: A STUDY IN TECHNICAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. By Robert S. Woodbury. [Technology Monographs, Historical Series, 
Number 3.] (Cambridge: Technology Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 1960. 
Pp. 107.) The aim of this interesting monograph, the third in a series, is to point out 
the historical influence of the milling machine upon production and upon the economy 
of an industrial society. Within a hundred years milling machines have come to chal- 
lenge the role of the lathe, one of the basic machine tools of all time. To students of 
American technology it should be noted that most of the major developments have oc- 
curred in the United States, beginning with Eli Whitney. Like Joseph W. Roe, Mr. 
Woodbury rightly acclaimed Whitney not only as the first designer, but points out 
that his designs influenced the building of later machines. The author discusses briefly 
other designers such as Frederick W. Howe, Robertson, Pratt, and Root. He also gives 
some attention to the work of Joseph R. Brown of the Brown and Sharpe Company for 
developing the universal milling machine—a machine that marked a milestone in the 
history of technology. Milling machines came into wide use following the turn of the 
century, owing chiefly to the automotive industry. The most significant recent devel. 
opment in milling machines has occurred at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where electronic controls, and controls by taped, programed drawings are fed into an 
electronic control system “which actuates the hydraulic controls of the miller in three 
dimensions.” The potential uses of the milling machine appear to be unlimited. 

Rollins College Jonn W. OLIVER 


THE ETHIOPIANS: AN INTRODUCTION TO COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. By 
Edward Ullendorff. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 232. $4.80.) 
Professor Ullendorff's scholarly and agreeable book is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of a fascinating country. Probably no other scholar in the English-speaking 
world today is better equipped than he to study the ancient civilization of Ethiopia 
within the framework of Semitic history. His claim to write for the general reader and 
not the specialist is in the main justified: the exception is the chapter on languages, 
which the general reader will find stiff going unless armed with a dictionary of 
philological and phonetic terms. The chapter on religion tends to overemphasize Judaic 
survivals in the Ethiopian church and overlook its basic oneness with the other ancient 
churches of Christendom. The monastic life, which strikes the visitor to Ethiopia as a 
very prominent feature of the native church, owes almost nothing to Judaic influences, 
nor does the great reverence paid to the Blessed Virgin Mary, the number of whose 
feasts, incidentally, seems to surprise Ullendorff, though they are not much more 
numerous than those observed in the Latin Church. Like other modern lovers of 
Ethiopia, Ullendorff is inclined to view the country through rose-colored spectacles, 
which is not surprising, since he lived for several years among a people whose delightful 
manners charm all those with whom they come in contact. The map provided is very 
inadequate. 

South Newington, Oxon, England VIOLET BARBOUR 


GHANA: A HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION. By J. D. Fage. (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 122. $3.00.) This book, based on lectures de- 
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livered at the University of Wisconsin, is an introduction to the history of Ghana. There 
has been no attempt to do other than present the broad outlines of its historical back- 
ground and its emergence as an independent nation. Mr. Fage presents in four chapters 
a brief survey of the history of Ghana and of its contacts with Europe and the rest 
of Africa. A compact summary of the African background points clearly to the his- 
torian's belated discovery that "the sources of African history are much richer than 
many had supposed." A factual report on the progress of the idea of independence for 
Ghana avoids controversy and shows that the idea had “a long pedigree that can be 
traced back to the 1830s.” Fage seems to deal very lightly with the history of the 
British conquest of the Ashanti nation, as if to minimize its importance. He does, 
however, make nineteenth-century British expansion the key to much that happened 
on the Gold Coast during the period. Fage has succeeded in doing well what he set out 
to do; it is to be hoped that he will soon write a more extensive book on the same 
subject. Meanwhile it is evidence of the “new research that has begun to change our 
whole concept of the African past." 

Morehouse College Mervin D. KENNEDY 


ESSAYS ON JEWISH LIFE AND THOUGHT PRESENTED IN HONOR OF 
SALO WITTMAYER BARON. Edited by Joseph L. Blau et al. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xxx, 458. $7.50.) This is a Festschrift presented to Professor 
Baron by his students on his sixtieth birthday. Apart from a useful bibliography of 
Baron’s own writings and a brief notice of his life, the volume takes the usual form 
of the species. It assembles a miscellaneous collection of essays which lack a core and 
which testify to the breadth of interests of the teacher who inspired them. The subject 
matter ranges from the Babylonian academies to the Nazi regime, and studies in 
sociology, linguistics, and theology as well as in history are included. With few excep- 
tions, the twenty-six essays contained in this book maintain a high scholarly level. They 
are not only evidence of the affection of students for their teacher but also useful con- 
tributions to scholarship. 

Harvard University Oscar HANDLIN 
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CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY IN ANCIENT MESOPO- 
TAMIA. By Martin Levey. (Amsterdam: Elsevier Publishing Company; distrib. by D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Princeton, N. J. 1959. Pp. xi, 242.) Levey's book is a valuable 
addition to the very meager literature dealing with the chemical arts in the ancient 
world, particularly since it draws heavily from contemporary cuneiform tablets and in- 
cludes the results of analytical studies on Mesopotamian artifacts. The author possesses 
a rare combination—training in chemistry and a flair for the languages of the ancient 
Near East—thus making him one of the few living scholars competent to enlighten us 
on the nature of early chemistry in this part of the world. The book deals first with 
apparatus and operations, with particular emphasis on the author's findings regarding 
vessels used for distillation and sublimation. The remainder of the work examines foods 
and beverages, tanning, fats and oils, waxes, dyes, detergents, perfumes, drugs, chemi- 
cals (such as alum, gypsum, salt, and soda), and the metals (silver, gold, copper, and 
bronze). As is perhaps to be expected in a study of this sort, treatment of the subjects 
lacks the uniformity and completeness that one might desire, not through any fault of 
the author, but because of the inadequacy of available source material. In some cases 
considerable detail is given regarding chemical operations, In others such information is 
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completely lacking. There is extensive quotation from recipes, inventories, and commer- 
cial documents. These, however, represent isolated tablets that have survived and they 
frequently fail to give much real illumination. This is particularly true in the case of 
price quotations, since the reader has little understanding of the significance of the 
price in terms of everyday commodities or in terms of a day's income for a working _ 
man. Despite the many handicaps to the scholar in this field, the author has made a 
valuable contribution toward the illumination of an area that has hitherto been very 
dark. It is to be hoped that he will continue the exploration of Mesopotamian chemistry 
and that some years hence we can look forward to a greatly enlarged edition of this book. 
University of Wisconsin AARON ÍHDE 


PHARAONIC POLICIES AND ADMINISTRATION, 663 'TO 323 B.C. By Mary 
Francis Gyles. [James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Number 41.] 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 120. $2.50.) To my 
knowledge this is the only monograph in English on the history of Egypt in the Saite 
and Persian periods. It originated as a doctoral dissertation at the University of North 
Carolina under the direction of Professor W. E. Caldwell. Dr. Gyles also studied under 
the late Professor Henri Frankfort, and a grant from the Belgian-American Foundation 
enabled her to continue her studies in libraries and museums "in Egypt, Greece, and 
throughout Europe." The subject is full of problems of many kinds, which are only 
slowly yielding to scholarly investigation. Many af the most attractive problems prob- 
ably cannot be solved without more evidence, and it is the fashion of scholars to publish 
attempted solutions of such problems, sometimes tentatively, sometimes with what 
seems to me quite unwarranted assurance. Dr. Gyles is well aware of these difficulties 
and dangers. She has read widely and thoughtfully, she is not afraid to express her own 
opinions, and she succeeds probably as well as most of us in distinguishing opinion 
from fact. Her book inevitably suffers by comparison with a much larger and in my 
opinion much better monograph on the same subject which appeared after she had 
already devoted a number of years to her task: Friedrich Karl Kienitz, Die politische 
Geschichte Agyptens vom 7. bis zum 4. Jahrhundert vor der Zeitwende (Berlin, 1953). 
This was a cruel piece of bad luck for Dr. Gyles. We rejoice that she did not allow it 
to stop her, and we trust she will continue to devote her obviously active mind to her 
chosen field. 

Universily of Chicago WırLıam F. EDGERTON 


ATLAS OF THE CLASSICAL WORLD. By 4. A. M. van der Heyden and H. H. 
Scullard. (New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1959. Pp. 221. $15.00.) The illustra- 
tions, the aerial photographs, the maps are all excellent in this superb book, Not intended 
primarily for professional scholars, the book does reveal “the value of the achievement 
of the classical world and of its importance for the world of today.” Not an atlas in the 
narrow sense of the word but a marvelous visual introduction not only to the geography 
but to the art and architecture of Western ancient civilization, the volume will interest 
any student, the professional scholar included. The historical text is short but accurate 
and informed, as are the captions for the illustrations and photographs. One would 
wish, however, that the editors had attempted to date at least some of the works of art. 
Every library and many individuals will desire this "Atlas," which contains far more 
than the title promises. 

Washington, D. C. BCS 


GREEK PAINTED POTTERY. By R. M. Cook. [Methuen’s Handbooks of Archae- 
ology.] (Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1960. Pp. xxiii, 391. $12.50.) This handbook ad- 
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mirably fills a longfelt need of students in the field and of historians eager to broaden 
their knowledge of the pottery that played as important a part in ancient Greek life as 
it now plays in the dating of ancient remains. In a field where there are so many special 
studies and constantly accumulating new material the author was faced with a gigantic 
task of selection, organization, and compression, with the inevitable result that in- 
dividual readers will be glad to follow up their special interests in the excellent bibliog- 
raphy. The major part of the book provides a historical and analytical survey of the 
successive styles of vase decoration (from Protogeometric through black and red figure 
to relief wares) illustrated by a good selection of plates and figures, which must of 
course be supplemented by the use of other publications and examination of pottery in 
museums, Each style is examined in its various manifestations throughout the Greek - 
world, with lines of influence clearly drawn. The second part concentrates on the 
pottery itself and its study. Chapters on shapes, techniques and material of manufacture, 
and inscriptions provide a background both for the preceding historical survey and 
for the following chapters on chronology, the role of pottery in the study of ancient life, 
and some practical suggestions on the care and handling of pots and potsherds. A final 
chapter, devoted to the history of the study of vase painting from the Middle Ages to 
the present, is both fascinating reading and a superb commentary not only on the 
ancient material but also on the thought of the intervening ages and on modern 
archaeological theories. A glossary and notes on museums and sites add to the general 
usefulness of the volume. The writing is samewhat uneven, lapsing occasionally into 
involuted obscurity or startling colloquialisms, but small mannerisms cannot detract 
from the author’s mastery of his material. Surely this will be the handbook in the field 
for some time to come. 

Bryn Mawr College Mazzi LANG 


THE GENERALSHIP OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By J. F. C. Fuller. (New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1960. Pp. 336. $7.50.) General Fuller's book 
is a thrilling general portrayal of Alexander's military career and genius. The emphasis 
on Alexander as a general is refreshing after the concentration of the last three decades 
on source studies and short interpretations of Alexander’s plans. In such matters Fuller 
deliberately restricts himself to Tarn, but he is unaware of Tarn’s mistakes. Part I, 
"Ihe Record," can be skipped by those not needing a background summary. In broad 
historical judgments Fuller is often wrong and occasionally prejudiced (Plato's Republic 
and Laws are "summed up as “Transcendental Bolshevism’ "). It is Part II, “The 
Analysis" that matters. Here we get a detailed presentation of Alexander's great pitched 
battles, followed by chapters on his sieges, small wars, statesmanship, and generalship. 
Most of the material for a further examination of the subject has been conveniently as- 
sembled, for the strange truth is that Fuller has actually done little to advance our un- 
derstanding of the details on which reconstructions inevitably rest. Most unfortunately, 
he does not know J. R. Hamilton’s fundamental “The Cavalry Battle at the Hydaspes” 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies, LXXVI [1956], 26-31). Accordingly, his interpretation of 
the only critical problem in the battle, Coenus’ maneuver, collapses. Moreover, he need- 
lessly gives us an unanswerable question. "How was it possible within a few weeks of 
his arrival on the Hydaspes for Alexander to collect and construct sufficient river craft 
to transport 15,000 men and 5,000 horses? Though the number of the vessels is un- 
known, it must have been enormous." Arrian V, 12, 3, however, shows that more than 
vessels was involved: “The skins were filled in the night with the hay which had been 
procured long before.” In brief, the total effect of the book is marred by the lack of 
thorough study. More is needed for the casualties than “realistic” estimates. I once added 
all the precise figures in Arrian for the eleven years of fighting in Asia and found that, 
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excepting the drama of Issus, Gaugamela, and the Hydaspes, Alexander's ordinary 
losses were approximately one-seventieth the enemy’s. This is substantially the propor- 
tion for the Granicus, where we can also control Arrian's statement concerning Alex. 
ander's dead companions, since their statues were erected at Dium. The index, maps, 
and illustrations of this American edition are an improvement over the English (1958) 
edition, although it is incorrect to say that the Istanbul sarcophagus is “reputed to be 
that of Alexander." 

Brown University C. A. ROBINSON, JA. 


SALLUSTS HISTORISCHE MONOGRAPHIEN: THEMENWAHL UND 
GESCHICHTSBILD. By Wolf Steidle. [Historia: Zeitschrift für alte Geschichte. Einzel. 
schriften, Number 3.] (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 1958. Pp. 112. DM 11.) The 
historian Sallust passed under a cloud in the nineteenth century, but has recently re- 
claimed much attention. Livy is perhaps too magisterial, too sure of Rome's destiny; 
Tacitus is a well-worked vein. The subjects, moreover, which dominate Sallust’s extant 
works must appeal to a modern taste, for this critic examined primarily the moral and 
political upheavals accompanying the expansion of the Roman Empire. The present 
author has edited Sallust’s Conspiracy of Catiline (1949) and refers in his notes to 
other recent, mostly German, literature. His objective is to show that each Sallustian 
monograph had a definite theme, which determined the choice of material and devel. 
opment of the subject. Steidle's extensive analysis of the monographs thus has a formal 
'purpose; it is not directed to assess the truth of the picture or to explore Sallust's own 
point of view, although Steidle tends very strongly to justify Sallust against his modern 
critics. Some of the discussion is rather obvious. Much of it is quite subjective. But 
along the way useful comments on republican history will reward the reader. Sallust's 
specifically Roman orientation which is emphasized here'reinforces the picture of 
Roman historiography recently drawn in Smith's Failure of the Roman Republic, and 
Steidle strongly disagrees with Altheim's recent reiteration of the effort to link Sallust 
and Posidonius. In the second appendix he argues for Sallustian authorship of the 
letters to Caesar. There is an index but no bibliography. 

University of Illinois CHESTER G. STARR 


THE MEDIEVAL THEORIES OF THE JUST PRICE: ROMANISTS, CANON- 
ISTS, AND THEOLOGIANS IN THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CEN. 
TURIES. By John W. Baldwin. [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
New Series, Volume XLIX, Part 4.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1959. Pp. 92. $2.00.) 
What is especially valuable and new in this treatise is consideration of the theories of 
the just price from the three viewpoints of Romanists, canonists, and theologians, This 
larger perspective and the emphasis on similarities and differences in these viewpoints 


reveal that the older treatments of the subject were much oversimplified. When the 


Jawyers, whether Roman or canon, apply the general principle of justice specifically to 
usury, laws of sale, fraud, and remedies for buyer and seller, the problem becomes com- 
plex and highly technical. Besides, the theories changed somewhat from the twelfth to 
the thirteenth century. There is no space here to repeat the detailed and systematic ex- 
position of the subject. Every student of the Middle Ages ought to read the treatise 
carefully and ponder well the evidence and conclusions. Perhaps the whole picture could 
have been made even clearer by some references to actual practices in business. The 
treatise begins with the legacy of antiquity—Aristotle, the Church fathers, and Roman 
law—and ends with St. Thomas Aquinas. It has two appendixes: one on the ques- 
tion of money in the determination of prices, and the other biographical notes on au- 


thors. A bibliography containing manuscript sources, printed sources, and secondary . 
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studies is also included. Baldwin acknowledges helpful advice of American specialists 
such as Kuttner, Lane, De Roover, and Painter as well as that of several French au- 
thorities, All medievalists are greatly indebted to Baldwin for this clearly printed and 
most informative treatise. 

Brooklyn College Irve W. RAYMOND 


MODERNUS UND ANDERE ZEITBEGRIFFE DES MITTELALTERS. By 
Walter Freund. [Neue Münstersche Beiträge zur Geschichtsforschung, Number 4.] 
(Köln-Graz: Böhlau Verlag. 1957. Pp. viii, 114. DM 8.80.) Understandably enough, men 
in the Middle Ages could not know that they were medieval; they considered them- 
selves to be quite modern. They sensed, of course, the difference between their society 
and the civilization described in the literature of the Greco-Roman world. But where 
and how did they distinguish their own from another time? To answer these questions 
Freund reports principally on the concepts of time in the literature of two periods: the 
fifth and sixth centuries and the twelfth century. He begins with an analysis of the usage 
of Pope Gelasius I, Orosius, Symmachus, and Cassiodorus. Then a rapid transition by 
way of Bede, Thietmar of Merseburg, Peter Damian, and the Investiture Controversy 
brings the author to his principal subject, John of Salisbury. Also within the twelfth 
century, Freund deals with William of Malmesbury, Walter Map, Suger of St. Denis, 
and some of the early Scholastics. He does not reexamine the thirteenth-century Scho- 
lastics, but wisely summarizes the excellent study by M. D. Chenu (“Antiqui-Moderni,” 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XVII [1928], 82-94). What Chenu 
accomplished so well for the Scholastic usage of a single word pair Freund undertakes 
for a longer period and for a much larger variety of concepts. Chenu had demonstrated 
that for the schoolmen the designation “the ancients” (antiqui) might have various 
meanings: Greco-Roman writers before Christ; Church fathers of the late Roman Em- 
pire; the faithful of the old covenant, before the Christian revelation; men such as 
Boethius, in contrast to more recent figures such as Abelard; and writers of the period 
immediately preceding Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus. Freund's investigation 
has value for any student of medieval Latin materials. While examining the specific 
information presented about several men of letters, a reader learns where to expect 
shifts in meaning that may trap the unwary. Hereafter I will approach cautiously such 
terms as modernus, tempora mostra, antiqui, moderni, praesens, contemporaneus, 
antiquitas, and vetus traditio. But this book is more than a collection of terms and 
examples of their usage; it discusses with careful discrimination the time concepts of 
many men of letters. Historians, however, should note that the author has no concern 
with formal historiography. Consequently the reader who hopes to find herein descrip- 
tions of time schemes and historic periods employed by medieval chroniclers will be 
disappointed. 

Indiana University Arrsor R. Hocus 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE STUDIES. By Theodor E. Mommsen. Edited 
by Eugene F. Rice, Jr. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1959. Pp. xili, 353. 
$5.75.) This volume brings together all of the important published articles and one 
previously unpublished paper by the late Theodor Mommsen. The collection is intro- 
duced by a tribute written by Professor Marcham of Cornell University where 
Mommsen served as professor of medieval history during the last four years of his life. 
There is appended a bibliography of Mommsen’s writings including all his reviews. 
'The essays thus assembled from many different sources fall into three categories de- 
termined to some extent by date and subject matter. The first group is primarily 
political and diplomatic and represents the work of the author's earlier years. It includes 
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a study of the Hapsburg-Angevin marriage alliance of 1316, an essay on Castruccio 
Castacani's relation to the Empire, an analysis of an unpublished bull of Julius II of 
1512, and an article on the Venetians in Athens in 1687. T'he second and most numerous 
group is concerned with studies on Petrarch. Here we have Mommsen's sensitive intro- 
duction to the Sonnets and Songs, and essays on Petrarch’s iconography, on his periodiza- 
tion of history, on the decoration of the palace at Carrara after his De Viris Hlustribus, 
on Petrarch's discussion of the choice of Hercules, on his last will, and on Agricola's 
Life of Petrarch, The last group is the result of Mommsen’s most recent interest, early 
Christian historiography. It includes articles on St. Augustine and Orosius and offers a 
particularly original and convincing interpretation of the thought of Orosius and its 
relation to that of Augustine. These essays reveal the precision and range of Mommsen's 
scholarship, his sensitivity to literature and art, his powers of analysis, extending from 
the explication of a diplomatic document to the exposition of the concepts of intellectual 
history in the essays on Augustine. Since these articles are widely scattered, many of 
them in works not readily available, their collection in this volume is both a fitting 
memorial to their author and a benefit to all students of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, 


Harvard University Myron P. GILMORE 


MEDIEVAL TRADE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD: ILLUSTRATIVE 
DOCUMENTS TRANSLATED WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES. By Robert 
S. Lopez and Irving W. Raymond. [Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, Num- 
ber 52.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1955. Pp. xi, 458. $6.75.) This volume 
of original documents concerning medieval trade in the Mediterranean represents a 
valuable addition to our scholarly knowledge of the subject. The more than two hun- 
dred selections, some three-quarters of them of Italian origin, have been carefully 
translated with adequate introductions and footnotes. They deal with a variety of 
subjects such as the revival of commerce, the growth of markets, a merchant class and 
various means of exchange, forms of commercial contracts and investments, problems 
of transportation, insurance, litigation, business failures, and barriers to trade, and give 
us examples of merchant manuals, business correspondence, and business advice. The 
reader will find the selections and accompanying notes and explanations a valuable in- 
troduction to the subject of medieval commerce and the bibliography very useful. Of 
particular interest are those sections dealing with various forms of business contracts and 
the examples of commercial manuals and accounting methods which illuminate their 
subject admirably. Less successful are documents concerning early trade, markets, a 
merchant class, and transportation by land and sea. This is hardly the editors’ fault. 
There are insufficient materials available concerning early commerce, and the other 
subjects are too complex to be covered within the limits of such a book. All one can 
do is give some suggestive examples which the editors have done. The fact that such a 
large percentage of the documents are Italian is a positive advantage. For though this 
gives a somewhat unbalanced view of the Mediterranean as a whole, the Italians were 
so much in advance of their Western European contemporaries that an examination of 
their business methods gives a view in depth that leads to greater precision and under- 
standing of medieval commercial matters. Lopez and Raymond are to be congratulated 
on a job well done. 

University of Texas AncHursALD R. Lewis 


THE CONVERSION OF THE SLOVENES AND THE GERMAN-SLAV 
ETHNIC BOUNDARY IN THE EASTERN ALPS. By Aloysius L. Kuhar. [Studia 
Slovenica, Number 2.] (New York: League of CSA. 1959. Pp. xi, 231. $5.00.) It is indeed 
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fortunate that this first comprehensive and well-documented study in English on the 
` inclusion of the Slovenes into Occidental civilization was written by a man of intel- 
lectual power, the late Aloysius Kuhar (1895-1958). Dealing with problems on which 
Slav and German historians have frequently diverged, he consistently seeks credible 
solutions, binding often widely scattered fragments into a meaningful and lucidly 
presented whole. The Christianization of the Slovenes originated from three bases: the 
Germanic in Bavaria, the Italian in Aquileia, and the Slavonic in Pannonia. To the 
latter the Slovenes lent their enthusiastic support, but the Magyar invasion entirely 
destroyed the center of the Cyrillo-Methodian mission. In Karantania the Irish Colum- 
banic missions from Bavaria were at the beginning of Charlemagne's reign replaced by 
Germanic missionaries, to whom the Slovenes north of the Drava had to pay for con- 
version with the loss of their ethnic identity. South of the Drava, in the region under 
the jurisdiction of the Aquileian patriarchate, the missionary activity did not interfere 
with the language of the people, involved no colonization, and was slower in progress, 
but peaceful and humane. For the present-day historian, Kuhar’s study is significant 
because between the Danube and the Gulf of Trieste “so long ago history was shaped 
with such intensity that historic developments in our own time still bear unmistakably 
the mark of events that took place over a thousand years ago.” 

Northern State Teachers College Toussaint HOČEVAR 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


KARAITES IN BYZANTIUM: THE FORMATIVE YEARS, 970-1100. By Zvi 
Ankori, [Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 597.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 546. $10.00.) Throughout its long history the Byzantine 
Empire included numerous groups of different ethnic origins. Some of these groups are 
no more than names, and although others are known somewhat better, in no case is the 
information really ample. Still, systematic studies of some of these groups are possible, 
and as such studies may go far in elucidating the nature and structure of Byzantine 
society, they may be important contributions to general history. The Jews constitute 
one of the minority groups in Byzantium that have already been studied. Andreades, 
Dolger, and Joshua Starr have devoted important studies to this element of the popula- 
tion. Starr, dealing with Byzantine Jewry in general, collected virtually every bit of 
information relating to them. Now Ankori, without ignoring the Byzantine Jew in 
general, deals especially with one section of them, the sectarian group of the Karaites. 
His book may be divided into two parts. The first is devoted to the origin, geographical 
extent, economic activity, and numerical strength of the Karaites and the Jews in general 
in Byzantium. The second deals with the polemics of the Karaites against what the 
author calls Rabbanite Jewry, their spiritual inspirations, intellectual activities, and 
literary accomplishments. Ankori has succeeded in adding some information to that 
accumulated by Starr regarding the geographical distribution of Byzantine Jewry, but 
his estimates of their numerical strength, both Rabbanite and Karaite, is in my opinion 
far too high. Ankori quotes with approval, as against Starr’s caution, a statement of 
Elisha bar Shinaya of Nisibis to the effect that the Jew in Byzantium “may say, I am a 
Jew.’ He may adhere to his religion and recite his prayers. No one throws it up to him, 
restrains him or puts any difficulties in his way.” Orthodoxy was of course the state 
religion in Byzantium, and periodically there were persecutions against minority groups, 
but on the whole these groups were left alone, The Jews were no exception. Ankori’s 
treatment of his subject is such that anyone reading his book will learn not only about 
the state of the Jews in Byzantium in general and the Karaites in particular but also 
about the social structure of the Byzantine Empire. 

Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 
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THE MURDER OF CHARLES THE GOOD, COUNT OF FLANDERS. By 
Galbert of Bruges. Translated with an introduction and notes by James Bruce Ross. 
[Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, Number 61.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 352. $6.75.) Since 1891 when Henri Pirenne published 
a definitive edition of The Murder of Charles the Good by the Brugeois notary Galbert, 
Belgian medievalists have used this fine source in their study of the dynamic social, 
economic, and institutional history that was the trade-mark of the county of Flanders 
in the twelfth century. Although there were three faulty French translations done in 
the first half of the nineteenth century from unreliable editions, this translation by Miss 
Ross is the first in English and is enhanced by a scholarly introduction, notes, genealogi- 
cal tables, and an archaeological note on twelfth-century Bruges. Miss Ross has not 
only scored a "first" in her remarkably accurate, sensitive, and readable translation, but 
she has also rendered an inestimable service by introducing to an English audience a 
major narrative source of the Middle Ages hitherto unknown except to a small circle 
of scholars. Typical of the able line of counts who, since Baldwin Iron Arm, had relent- 
lessly hammered out the strong feudal state of Flanders, Charles the Good (1119-1127) 
became too zealous in pushing his program for strong central government and political 
stability. Fearful of losing its feudal perquisites and numerous political offices, the 
powerful Erembald clan under the leadership of Bertulf, chancellor of Flanders and 
provost of Saint Donatian at Bruges, conspired with other dissident nobles and mur- 
dered Count Charles on March 2, 1127, as he knelt in prayer at Saint Donatian. An 
eyewitness to most of what he recounts, Galbert catches the drama of this murder and 
then, in the manner of a correspondent, reports the brutal punishment of the con- 
spirators and the struggle between William Clito of Normandy and Thierry of Alsace 
for the countship. But the principal value of Galbert's account lies in the informa- 
tion presented on internal and external Flemish feudal relations, on the significant social, 
economic, legal, and political concessions won during the civil war by the great Flemish 
communes, and on the formation of various broad political associations of nobles, 
bourgeois inhabitants, and free peasants which suggests the existence of a political 
consciousness that transcended traditional class divisions and contributed to an attitude 
of “community of the county.” This account is a prime source on the Middle Ages. From 
Galbert of Bruges comes the paradoxical picture of a feudal state organized so efficiently 
that there could develop early the nonfeudal institutions and mentality that put feudalism 
to rout in Flanders by the end of the twelfth century. 

University of California, Berkeley Brrck Lyon 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE IN THE MIDDLE AGES: ITS ORIGINS 
AND GROWTH TO 1500 A.D. By Cyril Eugene Smith. (Milwaukee, Wis.: Marquette 
University Press. 1958. Pp. vii, 244. $7.00.) As the author states, the present volume deals 
only with the origin and “external” history of the University of Toulouse to 1500; a 
second volume is planned which will analyze “aspects of its constitutional growth and 
the organization and administration of its collegiate institutions.” Thus it would not be 
fair to judge this volume as self-sufficient. But it must be admitted that without a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the constitutional and human problems involved this “external” 
history will appear as a rather meaningless and boresome series of historical data. And 
the intellectual aspects, which after all are the basis of any university, are, as a rule, 
overlooked. The author is careful to explain that his work rests on research undertaken 
in 1926 and 1927. Since that time, however, he has made no effort to keep up with 
studies concerning Toulouse and its university. Thus he does not seem to be acquainted 
with the important publication Responsa doctorum Tolosanorum by E. M. Meijers 
(Haarlem, 1938) and with a series of articles (all dealing with the university) by E. 
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Delaruelle, R. Corraze, and M. Meusnier, not to mention various works which do not 
primarily deal with the university, but. where he would have found much information. 
How can an author writing in 1958 say that in 1926-1927 Series D of the Departmental 
Archives of the Haute-Garonne (university and colleges) was in the process of reclassifi- 
cation and that therefore he “was unable to consult it"? Various works published since 
1927 used documents belonging to this series, among others the account books of the 
College of Périgord, the study of which is necessary for any description of collegiate 
life in Toulouse. From these works the author would also have found what an invalu- 
able source the notarial archives of Toulouse are for his subject. Much else might be 
said. Many place names, for instance, have not been identified. The volume does not 
answer the need for a good history of the University of Toulouse. 

Université de Toulouse PrurLrPE WoLrF 


ST. EDMUND OF ABINGDON: A STUDY IN HAGIOGRAPHY AND HIS- 
TORY. By C. H. Lawrence. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 339. 
$9.60.) Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury from 1233 to 1240, canonized in 1246, 
here receives definitive biographical treatment. Surely the principal source materials have 
been analyzed and compared by a master hand. Three are printed in extenso: the so- 
called Quadrilogus (depositions concerning the life of St. Edmund by four members of 
his familia); the earliest biography of St. Edmund, here identified for the first time as 
the work of Eustace of Faversham; and the Viza S. Edmundi by Matthew Paris (the 
first critical edition of the only extant complete hagiographical work by this author, here 
demonstrated to have been based on the Vita by Eustace and to have been translated by 
Matthew Paris subsequently into Anglo-Norman verse). Lawrence has painstakingly 
indicated the additions, hagiographical, historical, and prejudicial, made by Matthew 
Paris to this text by Eustace upon which he mainly relied. Lawrence has also con- 
structed a notable comparative synopsis of the contents of six extant lives of St. Edmund, 
including those by Eustace and Matthew Paris. Appendixes print the letters of postula- 
tion submitted to the pope by Oxford University and by various English bishops and 
abbots in the years 1241-1243, the acta of St. Edmund, documents relating to his familia, 
and a list of the documents concerning his canonization now preserved in the archives of 
Sens Cathedral. The work is notable for its information on thirteenth-century canoniza- 
tion procedures and for additional and often illuminating details of the career of St. 
Edmund, both on the historical and the ecclesiastical sides of his activities. Contrary to 
the older view, it now seems certain that on his last journey the archbishop was on his 
way to Rome for consultation and not leaving England in despair. Although the strictly 
biographical material in this volume is relatively slight, running to only seventy-nine 
pages, the author has presented a fairly. clear picture of one of England's most popular 
saints. Lawrence asserts that St. Edmund was a stronger and a greater man than the 
hagiographical tradition would have us believe. Primarily an ascetic and a master of 
the spiritual life, "he appealed to the popular imagination because he satisfied the 
profound conviction of simple people that those who ruled the Church should be 
learned, humble, and holy men." 

Smith College Swney R. PACKARD 


HISTORY OF EGYPT, 1382-1469 A.D.: TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC 
ANNALS OF ABU L-MAHASIN IBN TAGHRY BIRDI. Part V, 1438-1453 A.D. By 
William Popper. [University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, Volume 
XIX.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1960. Pp. xxiii, 246. $5.00.) The period 
of Mameluke history dealt with in the fifth volume of Popper's translation found the 
reporting historian in the prime of life. Practically all the persons mentioned in his 
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work were known to him, many of them intimately. The opinions he expresses about 
them and their activities are forceful and straightforward. One of the sons of the then 
ruler of Egypt, al-Malik az-Zähir Jagmaq (Caqmaq), was married to the favorite niece 
of the author. His high opinion of Jaqmaq seems largely justified. Jaqmaq’s morals are 
described as beyond reproach in every respect. Whether his occasional severity was due 
to the influence of his subordinates as the author wants us to believe is hard to say. 
He proved able to control the turbulent factions, however, and even made peaceful and, 
for a brief moment, seemingly successful arrangements for his succession shortly before 
his death. His relations with other Moslem rulers, among them Shah Rukh b. Timür, 
were correct. Of his limited dealings with non-Moslems, the expeditions he sent out 
against Rhodes deserve notice. But the author rarely looks beyond the borders of his 
own environment. Rather disappointingly, when enumerating at the beginning 
the names of the rulers contemporary with Jaqmaq, he merely says that in the 
land of the Franks, there are "sixteen kingdoms, to explain the names of which 
would take too long." The writing of the work was originally planned for the son of 
Jaqmaq, who died before his father. Ibn Taghri Birdi treated the same period in a more 
detailed work. This work is also preserved and has been partly edited by Popper. For 
the present translation, Popper has consulted the available manuscripts and occasionally 
refers to variations between the two works. The custom of writing several works on the 
same period was not uncommon among Moslem historians. Often the purpose was to 
make both detailed and brief editions available, but we also frequently find that the 
wish to present the historical material from different points of view was responsible, 
One or two more volumes will be needed to bring Popper's great work to a successful 
conclusion. / 

Yale University FRANZ RosENTHAL 


Modern 
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VALLEY ON THE MARCH: A HISTORY OF A GROUP OF MANORS ON 
THE HEREFORDSHIRE MARCH OF WALES. By Lord Rennell of Rodd. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. xv, 297. $6.75.) This book is a volume of local 
history dealing with the Hindwell Valley, a valley that runs into England across Offa's 
Dyke on the Middle March of Wales. After an introductory chapter on the geology and 
physiography of the area and their influence on the agricultural use of the land, Lord 
Rennell covers the history of the manors and the genealogy of the leading families 
from Roman times through the seventeenth century, with the bulk of the book dealing 
with the Middle Ages and the Tudor period. The author's purpose is a modest one: to 
write, as one who has "the advantage of close association with land and lore," a local 
history in relation to geography and topography which can serve as a source of infor- 
mation for historians who "paint on a wider canvas." The volume's chief contribution 
comes from the intimate knowledge that the author has of the area and from the fact 
that he understands farming in general and the farming of these lands in particular. 
His chapter on tracks and fields, well illustrated with photographs, maps, and diagrams 
of the fields of individual manors, is the most interesting and valuable. It is clear that - 
the student of manorial field systems should study the land as well as the documents. 
Also of interest is the large number of land transactions, increasing from the middle 
of the sixteenth century to the close of the seventeenth century, which indicate the 
purchase of land as a good investment or for purposes of speculation. Since such invest- 
ment would seem to indicate agrarian prosperity, onc is not surprised to learn that after 
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a thousand years of cultivation these lands are more fertile today than ever before. A 
chapter on the Church notes the slight effect of the dissolution of the monasteries on 
the everyday lives of the people and gives other information of value for the ecclesiastical 
historian. On the other hand, the pages devoted to genealogical detail become monoto- 
nous and seem to be of little more than local interest. The author writes well and has 
made extensive use of documentary material The volume is beautifully illustrated, 
contains excellent maps and diagrams of fields, and four genealogical tables, and it is 
well indexed. i 

Western College for Women . Isaszr, R. ABBOTT 


THE SIR THOMAS MORE CIRCLE: A PROGRAM OF IDEAS AND THEIR 
IMPACT ON SECULAR DRAMA, By Pearl Hogrefe. (Urbana: University of Ilinois 
Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 360. $5.75.) In this book Miss Hogrefe sets out to collect and classify 
the humanists’ "whole program for the regeneration of society . . . based upon a breadth : 
of view and a refining influence from the classics and upon applying the essentials of 
Christianity" and to show how these ideas were reflected in the secular drama of the 
early Tudor period, chiefly in the productions of Henry Medwall, John Rastell, and 
John Heywood. Properly developed and adequately documented, this study could have 
been an important supplement to Caspari's Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor 
England and to our knowledge of the relations among ideas, art, and society during 
the period. Unfortunately, however, the book is unsatisfactory in its organization and 
elementary in its conclusions. To begin with, Miss Hogrefe divides her material into 
two parts: "Ideas: The Program of Reform" and “The Impact of Their Ideas on Secular 
Drama." In each of these parts she divides the material into chapters, on nature and the 
law of nature, the bases of true nobility, religious reform, law and government, education 
in general, and the education of women. Theoretically we ought to be able to read the 
book as a work of elementary reference, but the divisions are highly arbitrary and are 
agglomerative rather than analytical. The points of impact are usually so obvious or so 
minor that there is little reason to isolate them in this way. The material on John 
Rastell's practical and theoretical interest in geography is an exception. Though based 
for the most part on secondary sources, it is thoroughly and informatively presented. 
Heavy organization shows an inability to control what are admittedly diverse and some- 
times delusively ironic documents and a failure to think through the subject in general. 
The "More circle," for example, is never properly defined. Having some difficulty in 
coordinating various definitions of humanism, Miss Hogrefe decides “to consider More 
and his friends as a group of men working together in England, about 1500 to 1535, and 
to include Erasmus and Vives, since each lived for some time in England." But the influ- 
ence of continental humanism is not made clear. In spite of these serious shortcomings, 
the book contains a useful collection of material, particularly on educational theory, and 
can be used with caution as an introduction to a very complex body of ideas and attitudes. 
University of Toronto Murar MacLoure 


PROGRESS AND PROFITS IN BRITISH ECONOMIC THOUGHT, 1650-185. 
By G. S. L. Tucker. [Cambridge Studies in Economic History.] (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 205. $5.00.) Keynes's General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money discusses the effect of economic progress on the rate of profit 
and the theory that the marginal efficiency of capital tends to diminish as capital accum- 
ulates. G. S. L. Tucker of the University of Melbourne had the idea of looking at the 
work of earlier British economists to see what they had to say on these matters. His 
book is a careful, scholarly monograph, describing the evolution of a limited range 
of problems in the history of economic theory. By looking at classical economic thought 
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through Keynesian eyes, he illuminates that thought and provides some historical 
background for Keynesian theory. Beginning with a controversy about legal rates of 
interest in the seventeenth century, British economic writers had developed, by 1850, 
a sophisticated, subtle, quasi-scientific theory of capitalist development similar in many 
instances to that of Keynes. Tucker has uncovered one forgotten mid-nineteenth-century 
writer, John Lalor, whose anticipations of Keynes are especially striking. This book ts, 
apparently, a Cambridge University dissertation, with all the characteristics that British 
reviewers are wont to bewail in American Ph.D. theses: elaborate footnotes, an exhaus- 
tive bibliography divided into “primary” and “secondary” sources, and the usual infelicity 
and jejuneness of expression. Occasionally the author reflects on the nature of economic 
theorizing—its autonomous growth, its connection with noneconomic thought and with 
practical interests and problems. But in the main this is a technical monograph for the 
specialist in economic theory. Tucker intended originally to continue his history to the 
present, “Concluding with a summary of recent trends in Keynesian Economics... . 
No doubt a discussion of the development of theory during the last hundred years 
would have given more point to the study as a whole, but perhaps this omission can 
be repaired at a later time.” Would it ńot have been better to defer publication until 
that later time? 

Rutgers University RICHARD SCHLATTER 


THE CAMPDEN WONDER. Edited by George Clark. With chapters by Viscount 
Maugham and D. Russell Davis. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. 155. 
$2.90.) This volume is both a detective story and a demonstration of how historical 
research can unravel lies about a crime. On August 16, 1660, William Harrison, steward 
to Julian, the dowager Lady Campden, left his house in Chipping Campden, Gloucester- 
shire, to collect rents from outlying tenants. He did not return. Suspicion fell upon his 
servant John Perry who, after telling various tales, accused his brother, Richard Perry, 
and his mother, Joan Perry, of murdering Harrison. No corpse was discovered, yet all 
three Perrys were hanged. Two years later William Harrison reappeared in Chipping 
Campden with an incredible tale that he had been sold into slavery among the Turks. 
This story has caught the attention of many persons. In the present volume Sir George 
Clark edits an early account of the mystery, presents new evidence, and prints four 
essays suggesting solutions, two written some time ago (by John Paget, a lawyer, and 
by Andrew Lang), and two written for this volume by the late Viscount Maugham, a 
former Lord Chancellor, and by Dr. D. Russell Davis, a medical psychologist. Sir George 
has produced a fascinating little book in which we see the historian at work, separating 
truth from superstition, falsehood, and conjecture. 

University of Minnesota Davio Harris WILLson 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EDMUND BURKE. Volume II, JULY 1768-JUNE 
1774. Edited by Lucy S. Sutherland. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. 
xxiii, 566. $12.00.) The second volume of Burke correspondence maintains the high 
standard of the first. Included are all the letters written by Burke (and a representative 
selection of letters written to him) between July 1768 and June 1774, edited by Lucy S. 
Sutherland. Miss Sutherland comments especially well on the intricacies of London poli- 
tics and East India Company business. Many readers wil watch the development of 
the John Wilkes affair and the genesis of the Ámerican Revolution, and they will not 
be disappointed. In fact Burke was involved in practically all political matters for it 
was during this period that he fully entered the political world. Because the range 
of Burke's opinions was so wide, many readers only tangentially interested in him will 
want to consult this volume. Notes identify personages, explain allusions, and place 
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the letters in their proper contexts. Ample cross reference lead from one letter to another. 
Much of the information in the book can be found nowhere else in print. The volume 
is not simply a reference book; it can be read through with enjoyment, This is a 
tribute to the annotation and to the judicious selection of a number of letters to Burke 
and of a few from other correspondences, which reveal the sense of what Burke says 
in his own letters and give the proper chronology to the series. As more details of his 
life emerge, Burke begins to come into focus. In a fine introduction Miss Sutherland 
characterizes Burke clearly, and an impressive appendix illuminates his baffling financial 
au As the series proceeds, Burke will become better known and far better under- 
stood. 


Emory University WALTER D. Love 


ROBERT SOUTHEY AND HIS AGE: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CONSERVA- 
TIVE MIND. By Geoffrey Carnall. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 
233. $4.80.) Robert Southey was born in 1774 as the American crisis was developing 
and died in 1843. He was a prolific writer, journalist, biographer, and poet, becoming 
laureate in 1813. His biographies of Nelson, Cowper, and Wesley still find readers, 
though scarcely anyone now reads his poetry. He is entirely eclipsed by such friends as 
Wordsworth and Coleridge whose superiority he by no means realized in his lifetime. 
The recent revival of interest evidenced by Jack Simmons’ brilliant biography, editions 
by Adolfo Cabral of A Residence in Portugal and a Visit to France, and Carnall’s present 
study of the development of Southey’s conservatism would not have surprised Southey, 
but it will hardly induce new readers to seek out his epics: Carnall traces Southey’s 
ideological progress fram the Jacobinism of the Godwin variety esteemed by the Pantiso- 
crats of 1794 to a sober Toryism induced by the terrors of the Napoleonic War, increasing 
as the years wore on to something like apostasy even to those good causes of a non- 
political nature earlier championed. It is true that Southey continued to favor an 
amelioration of the hardships of the working classes. He also supported Shaftesbury’s 
factory acts, an absentee tax in Ireland, and a general humanitarianism. Yet he advo- 
cated a “strait-waistcoat” to repress lower-class disturbances, opposed any change in the 
balance of political power or social structure, and entirely reversed himself in the matter 
of law reform as expounded by Sir Samuel Romilly and partially implemented by his 
patron, Sir Robert Peel. He was kindly, but failed to comprehend the mentality of those 
among the laboring poor for whom he expressed good will. Southey is treated fairly 
here. His timidity and fright and his attempts at withdrawal from the tumultuous events 
of the times are described with scrupulous sympathy. Carnall illuminates the historical 
environment of the poet’s lifetime. The portrait that emerges is, nevertheless, of a rather 
repellent, cowardly figure with few of those flashes of genius or humanity that might 


. make us love him. Carnall has made a valuable contribution to our understanding of 


Southey and of the romantic period in which his conservatism developed. 
Bryn Mawr College CAROLINE ROBBINS 


JONATHAN DUNCAN AND VARANASI. By V. A. Narain. (Calcutta: Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 1959. Pp. ii, 240. Rs. 12.50.) Dr. Vishnu Narain's monograph is 
the first scholarly study of the life and early labors of one of the great unsung architects 
of British rule in India, Jonathan Duncan. Concentrating on the era of Duncan's resi- 
dency at Benares (Varanasi) from 1787 to 1795, Narain deals in detail with the social 
history of this vital center of Hindu culture and North Indian commerce as a backdrop 
to Duncan’s administrative reforms. Of special interest to the student of economic his- 
tory is the comprehensive analysis of Duncan’s revenue policy, which culminated in the 
introduction of a permanent settlement at Benares in 1795. The chapter on “Duncan 
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and Indian Society” illuminates the multifaceted interests of this amateur scholar 
of Indian culture, who was not only a founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the 
father of Benares Hindu College, but is also credited with having rediscovered the 
significance of Sarnath as a sacred Buddhist shrine. Though generally thought of as 
a "Cornwallis man" because of that proconsul's unfailing faith in his talents, Duncan's 
erudition and sympathy for the people among whom his lot was cast earned him the 
adulatory sobriquet of "Brahminised Briton." A thorough bibliography and helpful 
glossary complete this valuable vignette of historical biography. 

University of California, Los Angeles ' STANLEY A. WOLPERT 


TRAFALGAR. By Oliver Warner. [British Battles Series.] (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1959. Pp. 184. $4.50.) The many books on recent military history have given 
readers a new appetite for fresh accounts of earlier military action. The new British 
Battles Series, as represented by Trafalgar, might be described as consisting of popular 
histories for the experienced military reader. They are being profusely illustrated, both 
by pictures and by quotations from participants’ accounts, and such illustrations provide 
much of what is new in Mr. Warner’s book. Another volume of the series, on the capture 
of Quebec, has also been published recently, and others to follow will deal with 
Waterloo, the defeat of the Armada, and similar events of persistent interest. Warner 
has previously contributed both a biography and a bibliography of Lord Nelson, and 
both history and the author's natural predilection make Nelson very much the hero of 
this book, He follows Nelson through the preceding campaign and then describes the 
setting for the battle in detail. Trafalgar was just the sort of pell-mell encounter that 
Nelson had so fervently desired. His double-barreled assault at the center of the enemy 
line broke the back of French and Spanish sea power and insured the maritime suprem- 
acy of the British until the present century. Contemporary testimony about Nelson's 
dying hours is given in detail, but the action of the ships is not always so easy to follow. 
The appended dispatch of Lord Collingwood and order of battle and casualty lists of 
the two fleets help to clarify the picture. Brief concluding chapters relate the battle's 
aftermath and assess its import. Throughout the author gives fair attention and praise 
to the enemy as well as to his other countrymen. But his heart is with Nelson, and his 
work is more likely to rekindle memories of past glory than of the costs of war. 
Department of the Army STETSON CoNN 


THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS. By William D. Grampp. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 155. $4.00.) In a commend- 
ably concise and unpretentious volume, Mr. Grampp tries to bridge a gap that has been 
yawning at historians of economics these ten decades and more. The Manchester move- 
ment has been neglected over the years and conventional ideas have developed around 
it. It has come to be identified physically with a few Manchester businessmen, dema- 
gogically with Cobden and Bright, intellectually with a vulgarized version of Ricardo, 
and ideologically with free trade and “laisser faire.” Grampp does not pretend to bring 
up new matters. He does, however, make a charge against some of these stereotypes. 
The charge is useful and refreshing, though at times it comes dangerously near to tilt- 
ing at windmills. For when all is said, the Manchester “school” still remains a modest 
contributor to economic thought. Grampp brings out the heterogeneous composition of 
the movement, the multiplicity of motives (self-interest being one, and apparently not 
the most important) behind the cohesive force of corn law repeal, and the lack of close 
correspondence between the ideas of the classical economists and those of the Man- 
chester "school" Nothing is said about the part played by the non-Ricardian majority: 
of economists (Bailey, Ramsay, Longfield, Craig, Lloyd), while Smith and Ricardo 
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emerge from the interesting and controversial second chapter as the unwitting suppliers 
of intellectual ammunition to the protectionist camp. That the classical economists were 
not unqualified free traders is something substantially less than a discovery; the question 
arises whether in the course of disproving the alleged influence of the classicists on the 
Manchester people, Grampp has not overstressed the point The conclusion that 
“Ricardian economics supplied only one useful idea to the free traders—that free trade 
does not weaken a nation’s power” is hard to swallow, and the pacifism of Cobden runs 
through the classical theory of international trade in spite of Smith’s reservations on 
defense versus opulence. Other aspects of Grampp’s charge include the dissociation of 
the advocacy of free trade from the notion of “laisser faire”; the Manchester “school,” it 
is argued, never enunciated a coherent policy with respect to the latter. In all, the work 
is readable, informative, and provocative. Where it does not unseat established ideas, it 
at least encourages the taking of a long second look. 
Pennsylvania State University Jan S. PRYBYLA 
FLUCTUATIONS IN TRADE, INDUSTRY AND FINANCE: A STUDY OF 
BRITISH ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 1850-1860. By J. R. T. Hughes. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xvi, 344. $7.20.) Mr. Hughes has chosen to analyze 
the economic history of Great Britain in the years 1850 to 1860. It is a happy choice, 
for this was the decade in which the country emerged as a predominantly industrial 
nation. After the years of depression and relatively slow growth of the 1840's, British 
industry expanded rapidly. The author explains this by pointing to the significant in- 
flationary trend caused not only by the expenditures of the British government during 
the Crimean War, but also by the discovery of gold in America and Australia. Thus 
within Britain there was a "booming capital market" with a sharp increase in consumer 
demand facilitating the expansion of industry. Abroad the situation was not dissimilar. 
Relative political stability encouraged British investment. British industry's increased 
need for raw materials was accompanied by a rising demand for British products. As 
this demand increased, so too did the rate of growth of British industry. To evaluate 
the significance of this industrial expansion, Hughes has carefully studied several spe- 
cific British industries, emphasizing not only their rates of growth, but the relationships 
between growth and trade cycles. Not surprisingly he begins with the cotton textile 
industry. Hughes makes an important contribution to the decade’s history when he 
demonstrates that “the largest industry in Britain did not experience the fluctuations 
that correspond to the commonly expected pattern of the trade cycle in the 1850’s.” He 
finds only 1857 a trough year. The author’s findings within the woolen industry are 
similar, except here he finds also a startling increase in mechanization. A rapid re- 
covery from the depression did not, however, apply to all British industry. Iron, coal, 
and shipbuilding did not fully recover until the 1860’s. A second contribution is a close 
analysis of the financial history of the decade, particularly of the sharp depression of 
1857. Although somewhat critical of the Bank Act of 1844, the author quite justly points 
to the confidence that the act inspired in the notes of the Bank of England. He further 
argues that this act laid the foundation for the rapid recovery of 1858. Because af a 
paucity of source material, the author does not treat fully agriculture or building con- 
struction. The absence of a bibliography is to be regretted, but this is a small point. 
This book is rich in information, conveying to the reader the spirit as well as the detail 
of a growing, self-confident British industry. Monographs of this sort, carefully de- 
scribing a very limited period, are essential to an understanding of economic history, 
and this work constitutes far more than a mere addendum to the magistral work of 
Gayer, Rostow, and Schwartz. 
University of South Carolina CHARLES W. Cooripcs 
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QUEEN MARY, 1867-1953. By James Pope-Hennessy. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1960. Pp. xiii, 654, xii. $10.00.) This massive biography has been justly praised 
in Britain and the United States as a detailed, absorbing, and intelligent portrayal of 
George V’s consort. The volume itself is something of a publishing phenomenon: its 
author traveled the length of Europe visiting scenes associated with his subject at the 
expense of a British newspaper which was eventually due to print extracts of the work, 
and long before its completion a leading United States woman’s magazine had arranged 
to give it impressive illustrated coverage. All this, and its remarkable sales, again 
emphasizes the seemingly unending public curiosity on both sides of the Atlantic about 
the British royal house. Of particular interest to the serious student is the author’s 
feeling for the Victorian and Edwardian setting of Princess Mary’s formative years and 
his description of the vanished world of European royalty, all living like fighting cocks, 
which the House of Windsor survived. In this connection one notes how timely for the 
English crown was the death of Prince Eddy, the gay and unstable weakling due to 
succeed Edward VII and his replacement in the royal line, and in the major affection 
of his fiancée, by his dutiful if unimaginative younger brother George. In the modern 
tradition of court biographer Mr. Pope-Hennessy was allowed full access to family 
papers and, apart from his own good taste, little censorship is evident. But it is obvious 
that in his view even the commonplace activities and utterances of royalty have unique 
merit and in the lengthy story of Princess and Queen the incisiveness of his work on 
Milnes and Crewe is missed. The sly wit with which he exposes the foibles as well as 
the virtues of the “royals,” however, prevents the narrative from cloying. At times there 
are tantalizing half-revelations. But the volume adds considerably to our knowledge af 
Queen Victoria’s euphoria in her later years, frankly assesses the character of her son 
Edward VII and, in dealing with the abdication crisis of 1936, it clearly shows the almost 
total failure of George V and his Queen as understanding parents. 

University of South Carolina GEORGE CURRY 


LORD LOTHIAN (PHILIP KERR), 1882-1940. By J. R. M. Butler. (New York: 
St Martin's Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 384. $10.00.) This authorized biography of Lord Lothian 
is based largely on manuscript materials including Lothian's own papers, many private 
letters provided by his associates, the Milner Papers at New College (used only scantily), 
some of the Round Table papers (here used for historical research for the first time), 
materials from the Rhodes Trust (including Frank Aydelotte's files), and a collection 
of biographical materials gathered by H. V. Hodson and kept at the Round Table 
office. The book provides an adequate summary of these materials, set in the historical 
framework and interpreted in a generally favorable way, except for some severe 
criticism of Lothian’s support of appeasement. Lothian's public life was so brief that it 
hardly seems to justify a volume of 384 pages, although the last year was of great sig- 
nificance and is very well handled here. Of his private life we are given little except for 
an excellent account of his religious shift from Catholicism to Christian Science. At the 
end, however, the reader feels that he has not grasped the enigma of Philip Kerr. The 
book's major weakness lies in its neglect of that shadowy zone between public and 
private life where Lothian and his close associates usually worked. There is nothing new 
on his work as secretary to the Rhodes Trustees nor on his relations with Milner and 
his fellow "Kindergartners" in the Round Table organization. Butler knows that these 
people continued to hold their "Moots" to discuss public policy and he must be aware 
that they worked to influence policy by numerous private and anonymous pressures. 
He says nothing about the creation of seven overseas Round Table groups although he 
gives the names of three of their members. Little or nothing is said of the instruments 
through which these groups worked to mold public opinion, the use of periodicals 
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such as The Times, The Observer, or the National Review, and the large number of 
academic chairs of history or politics whose nominating boards were dominated by 
Round Tablers. In general, Lothian's ideas are well presented, except for those on 
tropical Africa, which go back to his report to the Transvaal Indigency Commission 
of 1908. The ways in which he and his friends functioned and the fact that they devoted 
most of their lives to influencing public policy from behind the scenes are omitted. 
Lothian and his friends were much more significant persons than this book reveals. 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service CARROLL QUIGLEY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL UND DER VÖLKERBUND. By Maja Bachofen. [Wirt- 
schaft Gesellschaft Staat: Zürcher Studien zur allgemeinen Geschichte, Number 20.] 
(Zurich: Europa Verlag. 1959. Pp. 138.) This work is a summary of the life and thought 
of Lord Robert Cecil and an appreciation of his contribution to that institution which 
he called "A Great Experiment," the League of Nations. The author's purpose is to 
examine the League of Nations through Cecil’s ties to it and to study the relation of a 
great power to the League by observing Cecil's relations to his government and Britain's 
policies toward the League. The purpose is realized, but the significance of the book 
lies in the portrait of a man who, horrified by the destruction of the First World War, 
dedicated his life to preventing another. Year after year, usually as Britain's official repre- 
sentative to the League of Nations, Cecil sought to induce peoples and governments to 
support the League's efforts for peace. Unlike many supporters of international organiza- 
tions in the interwar period, Cecil was realistic and tough-minded. He urged the em- 
ployment of economic sanctions against aggressor states in the thirties, saw clearly the 
menace to peace posed by the dictatorships, and denounced the Munich settlement in 
the House of Lords in words as severe as Churchill’s in the Commons. Students of the 
interwar period will learn little that is new from this study, but it is well written and 
accurate. Based largely on Cecil’s writings and speeches, it is a suitable memorial to 
a vigorous fighter for peace who died in 1958 at the age of ninety-four. 

Colerado State University Bruce B, Frye 


THE BRITISH COMMUNIST PARTY: A HISTORICAL PROFILE. By Henry 
Pelling. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1958. Pp. viii, 204. $3.75.) The success of 
the British Labour party has undoubtedly increased our interest in the history of British 
radicalism. Mr. Pelling has created for himself an eminent position as a foremost 
authority on the modern manifestations of leftist movements and now takes on added 
importance in this needed study of the British Communist party. His earlier works on 
Socialism and the Labour party have provided for him a firm base from which he could 
make this authoritative excursion into a political movement that seems thoroughly at 
odds with the British political tradition. The British Communist party belongs, of 
course, to the period since the First World War. It has at no time, in its own right, 
constituted a threat to the economic and political structure of the country. Despite this, 
the party through its association with international Communism causes alarm out of 
proportion to its size and deserves study out of proportion to its domestic significance. 
It would be hard to improve upon the deftness and good judgment with which Pelling 
traces the history of the party and places it in its proper context. Perhaps the two most 
significant factors in the operation of the party have been the subservience shown by 
it to Moscow in all matters of policy and the authoritarian doctrine of "democratic Cen- 
tralism" that characterized its operation within Great Britain. This blend of outward 
pliability and inward rigidity made many difficulties for it with the more imaginative 
and sensitive members, though it is amazing what some were able to swallow. The 
reader will find also subjects of particular interest in the relationships, real and 
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attempted, of the Communist party with the Labour party and with labor unions. 
Pelling's familiarity with the sources of the movement and the period gives his work 
the solid qualities one has grown to expect and enables him to keep his subject in hand 
and in place. Though it is not intended as a major treatise, this may come later, it is a 
useful and reliable treatment of a subject too long neglected. 

University of North Carolina James L. GODFREY 


EUROPE 


HISTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION FRANÇAISE. Volume I, MOYEN-AGE-XVI* 
SIÈCLE; Volume H, XVII* SIECLE-XX* SIÈCLE. By G. Duby and R. Mandrou. 
[Collection Économies, Sociétés, Civilisations.] (Paris: Armand Colin. r958. Pp. 359; 
383.) The modest foreword to this book disarms the critic with its insistence that the 
authors have essayed the impossible. Yet the reader may feel that there is no need to 
apologize here at all: far more daring raids upon the past have been made in the 
twentieth century by far less skillful minds (including fellow countrymen of the present 
authors). Of course this book is not, as Duby and Mandrou point out, written for a 
learned audience, but it is certainly a compliment to the French educational system and 
the general public toward whom it is ostensibly directed. And one may suspect that it 
will have an impact in proportion to the extent of previous acquaintance with the usual 
political structure of French history. For this is a social history, with no more than allu- 
sions to the kings and wars that make up the student's staple diet. As usual in a coopera- 
tive work, this one is uneven. The first third, devoted to the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, is clearly superior to the rest from the point of view of writing. A long 
essay, with virtually no references, it is smooth, impressionistic, and compelling. What 
professional medievalists will make of it, I am incompetent to say, but it would be 
surprising if they did not agree that Duby had fulfilled his purpose admirably. Man- 
drou's two-thirds seem less of a piece. Complete with footnotes and references, it is 
less impressionistic, less smooth, but more analytical. With the twentieth century, he 
does not altogether avoid the pitfalls of mere cataloguing, though probably all but writers 
on contemporary subjects will insist these are inevitable. The wealth of recent social 
history simply forbids doing for, say, 1914 what has here been done for the year 100o. 
Some perspective on current affairs has, nevertheless, been achieved. These chapters are 
noteworthy for their lack of that peculiar national sensitivity found in such writers as 
Charles Morazé: the point of view is liberal, humane, dispassionate, but not disinter- 
ested. There is no index, but the tables of contents are satisfactory. The few illustrations 
are well chosen. 'The maps conform to the standard of excellence one has come to expect 
from French scholars. 


University of Toronto l Jonn C. CARNS 


MÉMOIRES DU CHANOINE JEAN MOREAU SUR LES GUERRES DE LA 
LIGUE EN BRETAGNE. Edited by Henri Waquet. [Archives Historiques de Bretagne, 
Number r.] (Quimper: Archives Départementales. 1960. Pp. xx, 313. 12 new fr.) This 
well-known contemporary account of the terminal phase of the wars of religion in 
Brittany is here made available in a critical edition for the first time, thereby consider- 
ably increasing its value to students of the period. The author, a minor cleric and office- 
holder in Quimper, presents a vivid and penetrating description of the eight years of 
warfare that wracked his province between the death of Henry II and the surrender 
of the duc de Merceur to Henry IV. Not only are military events described accurately, 
but the mentality of the Catholic Ligueurs is well exemplified by Moreau himself since 
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he regarded all others as “politiques, royalistes, hérétiques, huguenots.” The chief value 
of this memoir lies in Moreau’s concise, effective description of the impact of religious 
warfare upon Brittany and the baseness of much of its motivation. Although Moreau 
was strongly partisan, he was keenly aware of the failings of all parties and repeatedly 
shows how factious groups of royalist and Ligueur nobles sought personal gain through 
the blood of others. Especially extensive is the treatment of the intrigues and military 
action in and around Quimper. Moreau likewise describes the sieges and sacking of 
many towns, the devastation of the countryside, the famine, pestilence, and the in- 
numerable cruelties that accompanied this type of warfare. Such extraneous elements 
as peasant uprisings and marauding English and Spanish troops only served to increase 
the general desolation. In these ways the memoir represents a valuable study of the 
degeneration of all phases of French life in an important province and of the evident 
need of strong royal government which Moreau reluctantly but inevitably accepted. 
Brown University WirLiAM F. Caur 


GASTON D'ORLÉANS, CONSPIRATEUR ET PRINCE CHARMANT. By 
Georges Dethan. (Paris: Fayard. 1959. Pp. 469. 15 new fr.) Historians have written 
of Gaston d'Orléans, second son of Henry IV, and brother of Louis XIII, as a worthless 
leader of revolts. To his contemporaries, however, who saw him as heir to a sickly and 
childless king, Gaston's life and personality take on the importance given them by 
Georges Dethan, archivist at the Quai d'Orsay. Despite an avowed affection for his hero, 
the author maintains good historical perspective. Gaston wanted to be king, and this 
along with a turbulent childhood made it impossible for him to establish a mature 
relationship with his brother. Once Louis XIII was free from a domineering mother 
(Marie de Médicis), who favored Gaston, Louis barred Gaston from governmental 
participation. After Gaston became a ready listener to malcontents and a leader of plots, 
the King banished him to Blois. Here Gaston mixed intrigue with a brilliant court life, 
patronizing the arts and architects (Francois Mansart), collecting medals and manu. 
scripts, and dabbling in science, only to come out frequently as a halfhearted leader 
of revolts against Richelieu, whom he hated, and his brother, for whom he held a latent 
affection. Gaston is portrayed as the last representative of a long princely tradition who 
wished the King to govern with the advice of the princes of the blood, who would ally 
with the King's foreign enemies, and who at the same time showed sympathy for the 
people and mediated during moments of internal strife. Written for the sophisticated 
French reading public, it provides an excellent portrait of Gaston and of the grand 
siècle because of the author's wide knowledge of history, art, and literature. Dethan has 
obviously searched carefully for Gaston, but in spite of his erudition it is interesting to 
note that like many before him, he was obliged to rely on memoirs to make his hero 
living and interesting. He does this very well. 

University of Southern California Orest RANUM 


LA BANQUE PROTESTANTE EN FRANCE DE LA RÉVOCATION DE 
L'ÉDIT DE NANTES À LA RÉVOLUTION. Volume I, DISPERSION ET RE- 
GROUPEMENT (1685-1730). By Herbert Lathy. [École Pratique des Hautes Études, 
VI* Section. Centre de recherches historiques. Affaires et gens d'affaires, Volume XIX.] 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Pp. xvi, 454.) The modest title of this work belies its gen- 
eral significance. It is destined to become a standard reference for almost all aspects of 
French history in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, political, diplomatic, 
economic, social, and religious. The author, a distinguished journalist as well as a 
historian, has combed both public and private archives of France and Switzerland with 
Calvinistic thoroughness and scruple, and presents his findings with a plethora of de- 
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tail. The bulk of the material in the first of two volumes concentrates on two major 
episodes: the financial operations of the War of the Spanish Succession and John Law's 
"Mississippi Bubble" under the regency. Lüthy demonstrates beyond question the pre- 
ponderant role of Protestants and "nouveaux catholiques" in the first episode, due to 
the strategic location of Geneva, with its large colony of French exiles, in neutral 
Switzerland and to the dispersion of Huguenots throughout Europe (genealogy occupies 
an important place in the book, just as kinship ties occupied an important place in the 
lives of the Huguenots). He also shows how Law's "System" affected the morals and 
mores, not to mention the fortunes, of even the conservative Calvinist bankers of 
Geneva. The author is usually content to let the reader draw for himself such conclu- 
sions as are implicit in the masses of detailed information he has compiled, but in a 
relatively brief introduction he offers several suggestive hypotheses which transcend the 
immediate import of his empirical findings. On the question of motives behind the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which he presents under the heading of "Counter- 
Reformation vs. State Religion," he inclines to the view that Louis XIV was more in- 
terested in superficial uniformity and obedience to the state than in doctrine and belief. 
On the still more controversial issue of the relation of religious affiliation and economic 
activity, he suggests that religious persecution may have been as important as belief in 
turning the Huguenots toward commerce and finance. The last word on these topics 
remains to be said, but those who attempt to say it will surely find much to reflect on 
in these crowded pages. The excellent index of proper names, giving identifying infor- 
mation and in many cases genealogical ties, will facilitate their use. ; 

University of Wisconsin RoNpo E. CAMERO 


L'ALSACE AU DÉBUT DU XIX* SIECLE: ESSAIS D'HISTOIRE POLITIQUE, 
ÉCONOMIQUE ET RELIGIEUSE (1815-1830). Volume II, LES TRANSFORMA- 
TIONS ÉCONOMIQUES. By Paul Leuilliot. [Bibliothèque générale de l'École Pratique 
des Hautes Études, VI* Section.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Pp. 505.) In the second 
volume of what will certainly become a landmark in the writing of French local his- 
tory, Leuilliot studies the economic life of Alsace during the Restoration period. This 
largely descriptive work is an account of continuity and change. The author traces the 
origins of Restoration economic institutions, practices, and problems, noting particularly 
the impact of the revolutionary and Napoleonic period. 'The influence of the Revolution 
is especially evident in agriculture where, for example, the uncertain status of the 
former common lands became a barrier-to economic progress. Alsace’s location on the 
frontier and the consequent economic relations with neighboring states explain the re- 
gion's sensitivity to the government's commercial policy. The expansion of mining 
operations, the “mining fever,” Leuilliot calls it, was a sign both of fuel shortages and 
industrial activity. In the important metallurgical industry, production increased steadily 
if not spectacularly. A lengthy chapter discusses cotton textiles, an industry basic to the 
Alsatian economy. The author occasionally digresses to discuss the sociology of the re- 
gion. These digressions, among the most interesting sections of the volume, include the 
character of the Alsatian, the reaction to Jewish usury, the education of the sons of 
the textile manufacturers. As in Leuilliot's previous volumes on Alsace, the research has 
been exceptionally painstaking. In addition to public archival and printed materials, he 
has obtained access to some business archives. The chapter on the working class is the 
least satisfactory. Here the author discusses hiring practices in one paragraph and lumps 
together in another paragraph worker housing, the workday, and the Zivret. Both 
volumes published thus far (a third on religious and cultural life is still to appear) 
raise the question of whether something is not lost, even for the specialist, by the pro- 
fusion of detail—the kind of detail usually reserved for footnotes. Despite this reserva- 
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tion, however, no one interested in French economic life during these years can neglect 
Leuilliot’s noteworthy contribution. 
San Jose State College Davm I. KuzsrEIN 


LE CULTE DE NAPOLEON, 1815-1848. By J. Lucas-Dubreton. (Paris: Éditions 
Albin Michel. 1960. Pp. 468. 15 new fr.) The growth of the Napoleonic legend con- 
tinues to fascinate modern readers. Napoleon, the realist, proved to have been even 
greater as an illusionist. In the memoirs he dictated at Saint Helena, he presented him- 
self as the friend of peace who never went to war except to defend the principles of the 
French Revolution, the friend of religion, the friend of oppressed nationalities, and 
the friend of democracy, witness the Acte Additionnel of 1815. During the Bourbon 
Restoration, few additions were made to the Napoleonic legend. In the period of the 
July Monarchy, however, Victor Hugo, Balzac, and even the government itself made 
the legend of the “Little Corporal” grow luxuriantly by finishing the Arch of Triumph 
and bringing back Napoleon’s body for a spectacular reburial in Paris. The timid do- 
mestic and foreign policies of the regime of Louis Philippe made a negative contribution 
to this growth. As Lamartine said, “France is bored,” and as Thiers remarked, con- 
cerning the government of France after 1840, “Give us this day our daily platitude.” 
The work of Lucas-Dubreton, a well-known French popular writer, goes over familiar 
ground. It is based on many secondary works and on memoirs, but neither newspapers 
nor the periodicals of the period seem to have been examined. As his account is now 
the fullest that exists on the growth of the legend, it will prove useful to all students 
of the period. It supplements, rather than supplants, two earlier works: P. Gonnard, 
Origine de la légende Napol£onienne (1906), and J. Dechamps, Sur la légende de 
Napoléon (1931). 

Oberlin College FREDERICK B. ARTZ 


KING OF ROME: A BIOGRAPHY OF NAPOLEON’S TRAGIC SON. By André 
Castelot. Translated by Robert Baldick. (New York: Harper and Brothers. r960. Pp. 
396. $5.00.) Originally published in France (1959) under the title L’Aiglon Napoléon 
Deux, this new study of the King of Rome might fill a real need. A wealth of material 
has come to light since Aubry and Bourgoing published their respective works in 1932, 
and these new sources, which include letters exchanged by Napoleon and Marie Louise 
as well as those written by their son to his mother, at last make possible a definitive 
biography. It is disappointing, therefore, to find Castelot's volume a pedestrian account, 
tinged with naive Bonapartism. Its greatest value lies in extensive quotations from new 
sources, but because of the absence of footnotes these cannot be identified. Despite fresh 
material the interpretation is timeworn, and there is almost as much fiction as fact in 
the account of the Eaglet’s life. Born to greatness, he was robbed of his heritage by 
those who carried him away from Paris by force in 1814, and he ultimately languished 
in a gilded Viennese cage. His early death evoked a sigh of relief in the Hofburg where 
he was regarded as a political embarrassment. The book closes with an emotional ac- 
count of the return of the Eaglet's body to Paris in 1940. The story in itself a tragedy, 
it is a pity that Castelot repeats obvious Bonapartist fabrications such as that the young 
prince was encouraged by his Austrian tutor to forget the French language. This charge 
is refuted by Marie Louise's letter on the subject. Notably lacking is an explanation of 
the political situation in post-Napoleonic Europe, which was the deciding factor in the 
King of Rome's destiny. Does Castelot seriously believe that if Marie Louise aud her 
son had joined Napoleon after Waterloo "the greatest genius of all time would have 
been spared the martyrdom of St. Helena"? Such superficial judgments relegate the 
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work to the position of popular biography, and I can only conclude that a better study 
of the King of Rome is still needed. 
Washburn University RurH FRIEDRICH 


DEFEATED LEADERS: THE POLITICAL FATE OF CAILLAUX, JOUVENEL, 
AND TARDIEU. By Rudolph Binion. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. 
Pp. viii, 425. $7.50.) Mr. Binion could have written two and a half good books. He has 
given us, instead, a composite study of the public lives of Caillaux, Tardieu, and Henry 
de Jouvenel that is intelligent, thoughtful, often penetrating, but (a “but” more wistful 
than monitory) that leaves us wishing for more. The author treats his subjects on the 
basis of published sources expertly handled. He is familiar not only with the personality 
of his heroes but with that of many other denizens of their world whom he presents in 
discreet but illuminating terms. Personal interests and rivalries underlying economic and 
political activities are described in lucid detail, while certain set pieces (e.g. N'Goko 
Sangha) are treated with verve surpassing his constant competence. A clear and read- 
able introduction furnishing the general historical background ushers in the stories of 
the three heroes. Binion evidently sees them as reflections of demos’ suspicion of its 
betters and of the regime’s incapacity to make effective use of its most talented sons. 
Their frustration is “a symptom and a symbol of the plight of their country”; their 
failure, “in miniature, the story of the failure of the Third Republic.” In an important 
sense, this is true. But one wonders whether exceptional men can reverse large-scale 
socioeconomic trends that cut across their policies, whatever the predispositions of the 
“République des camarades.” Except for Tardieu, they had not even, as Binion shows, 
found a clear analysis of their situation. And Tardieu, the best and proudest of them all, 
merely succeeded in formulating yet another doctrine fated to indifference in a market 
place where doctrines go cheap and acquire meaning only in terms of the interests they 
serve, This and other questions may rise in the reader’s mind. They do not, however, 
lessen the value of a book that may be read with profit and pleasure by scholar and 
educated layman alike. 

University of California, Los Angeles EuGEN WEBER 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. By William C. Atkinson. [Pelican 
History of the World.] ([Baltimore:] Penguin Books. 1960. Pp. 382. $r45.) Atkin- 
son provides full coverage of the Iberian Peninsula, for the work begins with the Old 
Stone Áge and continues to the recent years of Franco and Salazar. It is a reflective 
rather than a narrative history as the author takes factual knowledge on the part of 
his readers for granted. He strives for meaning rather than the presentation of new 
data, Only toward the last, in dealing with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, does 
Atkinson depart from this method. Feeling less sure, perhaps, of how the almost con- 
temporary scene should be interpreted, he contents himself with a succinct factual 
narrative from the reign of Isabel II on. Despite much interpretation there are no 
startling new views given—a comment that I do not mean to sound unfavorable. The 
chapter titles express the author's opinions. The sixteenth century is “Involvement in 
Europe,” the seventeenth, "Age of Retribution,” the eighteenth, “No More Pyrenees,” 
the nineteenth, with its emphasis on constitutions, the “Great Experiment,” and the 
twentieth, “Disillusion.” There are no separate chapters on Portugal, as the author feels 
the two histories to be sufficiently alike to permit appending Portuguese sections to 
chapters devoted mostly to Spain. Three chapters are entitled “Literature and the Arts,” 
one covering the Middle Ages, the next the “Golden Century,” and the third approxi- 
mately the last two centuries, Atkinson is a stylist and interesting to read. I feel, how- 
ever, that the book, intended for a wide reading public, runs the danger of being ig- 
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nored by that public because the author takes so much knowledge for granted. If he is 
justified in doing so for his native Ireland, which is doubtful, he is not justified if it 
was his intention to aim at any considerable American public. For example, if the 
reader wishes to know the given names of Godoy, Espartero, and O'Donnell, all fre- 
quently mentioned by Atkinson, it may annoy him to have to consult an encyclopedia. 
This is a good piece of historical writing, and if it is not widely read it will be be- 
cause of the author's miscalculation, not his inadequacy. 

University of Illinois CuanLzs E. NowELL 


FRANCISCO DE LOS COBOS, SECRETARY OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
By Hayward Keniston. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press, [1960.] Pp. xvi, 
463. $7.50.) Among the courtiers of Emperor Charles V was Francisco de los Cobos, 
secretary and councilor to his majesty. Ín the exciting days of the sixteenth century 
when Charles was preoccupied with problems in his Spanish dominions, the Low 
Countries, the Germanies, and the New World, this simple Andalusian, born obscurely 
in the city of Ubeda, became a forceful and important personality, intimately associated 
with the Emperor and imperial policy. A dedicated royal servant, Cobos served in peace 
and war, in delicate international diplomacy and in tedious and exacting fiscal policy 
making and administration. When the alien Charles first arrived in Spain, he was 
suspiciously regarded by a Spanish nobility and cortes, who were jealous of ancient 
privileges and distrustful of his Flemish advisers, and he required a Spanish secretariat. 
Cobos was among the first appointed and rose steadily in royal favor and in the estima- 
tion of his contemporaries. Cobos' power was constantly augmented by the accumulation 
of special privileges, many of which brought him material rewards. It is with the growth 
of this power and with the man whose ability made it possible that this biography is 
primarily concerned. Against the background of the dynamic forces that were molding 
the history of the period, Dr. Keniston has created a characterization that takes on 
breadth as the narrative unfolds. Cobos not only becomes a real personality, he also 
becomes a prototype of many of the currents of his era: its materialism, its individuálism, 
its magnificence. This is a study in Renaissance patronage, yet Cobos was no parasite, A 
man of ability and integrity, he did not trade simply upon his extraordinary talent for 
winning friends, nor was he ever threatened with charges of malfeasance. The author 
has succeeded in writing an entertaining and readable biography based on sound re- 
search. More important, perhaps, he has illuminated certain facets of the period, notably 
the relationship of Charles with many of the famous figures of the era. Relying upon 
original materials, Keniston admirably reveals his ability to select only those facts which 
add to’ his characterization, rejecting those which would serve only as a monument to 
his unquestioned ability in detailed research. His quotations are well chosen and hap- 
pily rendered into modern English idiom, thereby avoiding pedantic cast and stilted 
phraseology. The pages are uncluttered by footnotes, but the specialist will find refer- 
ences together with other materials in the appendixes. The style is clear. The use of 
summary at the end of the work seems unnecessary and anti-climactic after the careful 
construction of the personality in the body of the text. The study is a valuable addition 
to historical scholarship of the period. 

University of Arkansas ; ANNE REY VIZZIER 


PRIMERA BIOGRAFIÁ DE C. COLÓN: FERNANDO COLÓN Y BARTOLOMÉ 
DE LAS CASAS. By Alejandro Cioranescu. (Tenerife: Aula de Cultura de Tenerife. 
1960. Pp. 252. roo pesetas.) The thesis of Cioranescu is that Ferdinand Columbus did 
not write the biography of his father attributed to-him and commonly called Historie 
della vita e dei fatti di Cristoforo Colombo. This translation from a Spanish original 
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appeared in Venice in 1571, rendered into Italian by the professional translator Alfonso 
de Ulloa. Cioranescu believes that Ferdinand wrote a little of the Historie, but that his 
-share is small and that what we really have is part of a first draft version of Las Casas’ 
Historia de las Indias. This version, he says, passed into the hands of the Columbus 
family and ultimately into those of Luis de Colón, the third admiral and son of the 
discoverer’s only legitimate son, Diego. Luis, wishing to profit from the manuscript and 
being prevented by the Council of the Indies from publishing it in Spain, sold it in 
Italy and named as author his Uncle Ferdinand who had some reputation as a writer 
and had actually written a few brief passages which Las Casas used. Las Casas has been 
charged by some scholars with “faking” the Historie, but is not accused of such a fraud 
here, as its publication occurred five years after his death in 1566. The author reminds 
us that Las Casas forbade publication of the final version of Historia de las Indias until 
forty years after his death, and this prohibition must have been meant to apply to his 
original draft as well. Cioranescu points out that Las Casas, who is fond of citing au- 
thorities, quotes Ferdinand Columbus in only a few places, certainly not as if he had 
the manuscript version of a work by Ferdinand before him as most scholars have as- 
sumed he had. The Dominican friar, moreover, does not seem to know as much about 
the discoverer’s early years as he would have known had Ferdinand really written a life 
of his father. Some will consider this a doubtful argument, as Ferdinand was separated 
from the admiral for years and was quite young when the admiral died. Cioranescu 
admits partial defeat in his closing lines when he says that a tradition of authorship 
that has lasted four hundred years may well outlast his own effort to disprove it. 
University of Illinois Cuaries E. NOWELL 


CEDULARIOS DE LA MONARQUÍA ESPANOLA RELATIVOS AÀ LA 
PROVINCIA DE VENEZUELA (1529-1552). Volume I, 1529-1535; Volume I, 
1535-1552. Preliminary study by Enrique Otte. (Caracas: Fundación John Boulton and 
Fundación Eugenio Mendoza. 1959. Pp. xcii, 272; 356.) When Professor Roberto Moll 
(1895-1956), famous Belgian economic historian of colonial Venezuela, died suddenly 
in May 1956, he left a partly transcribed collection of sixteenth-century royal cédulas 
(decrees) dealing with Venezuela under German control. He was editing these docu- 
ments, drawn from repositories in Nuremberg, Seville, and London, to add to "the 
sketchy collection of cédulas concerning the Welser administration” of the area already 
in print. The work was considered so essential to correct misconceptions and to fill in 
gaps about Venezucla's earliest years that the Fundaciones Eugenio Mendoza and John 
Boulton of Caracas agreed to assist the Academia Nacional de la Historia by under- 
writing the cost of completion and of publication. Dr. Enrique Otte was selected to do 
the editing and to prepare a preliminary statement explaining the scope of the docu- 
mentary collection. This work is the final product. It consists of two separate collections 
of cédulas, one from the British Museum containing 193 individual items, and one from 
Seville with 231 items. 'The importance of these documents is made clear in Otte's in- 
teresting and useful “introductory study" of some ninety pages. In this brief but care- 
fully written essay he indicates how the Welser administration of the province was 
supposed to fit into the over-all structure of royal control of the Indies, It becomes clear 
that Charles V's government had no intention of permitting the contractual right of: 
the Welsers "to discover, conquer and populate the coast," to become anything more 
than that, although they were permitted to name the governor and captain-general of 
the province under certain restrictions. The fourth cédula, dated 1529, is in part a re- 
statement of the many rights granted by the King to "the Germans." The editor has 
made minor changes in the transcription, such as correction of obvious errors in names 
of persons and places and omission of certain repetitious material. There is a full table 
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of contents for each volume (the documents are printed in chronological order), and 
wo indexes, one of important persons and the other of places. This collection of docu- 
nents takes its place with the various earlier collections of materials on the discovery 
xriod. l 


Jniversity of Georgia Ricnarp K. MuRnocH 


MARCHANDISES ET FINANCES. Volume IL LETTRES DE LISBONNE, 
(563-1578. Edited by J. Gentil da Silva. [École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI? Section. 
entre de recherches historiques. Affaires et gens d'affaires, Volume XIV.] (Paris: 
5.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Pp. xviii, 412.) The once rather simple story of the evolution of 
European economy from guild to mercantilism to free economy is being rectified in the 
publications of economic historians. There was more independent business conducted 
»utside controls than was supposed until a few years ago. This was true of Spain and 
Portugal, countries considered by those acquainted mainly with Northern Europe to 
oe weighted down under bales of official red tape. What is surprising is that diligent 
searching is required to discover the functions of the guilds in such countries as Portugal, 
where they did not assume the position of influence attributed them in France and 
England. The present volume is a good example of the history of private affairs largely 
conducted outside the supposedly powerful trade institutions but not outside the law. 
The letters of the Gomes family of Elvas and of their kinsmen and associates concern 
their trade and exchange for a brief period in the sixteenth century in an area covering 
Lisbon, Venice, and Hamburg. The family was Portuguese; their correspondence was 
conducted in Spanish; the trade was international; the products were of almost limitless 
types, including slaves. In addition to a useful though brief introduction in which he 
cites the principal recent works concerning European trade, the editor has prefaced each 
letter with a summary or explanatory note in French. 

City College of New York Banery W. Dirrie 


PAN-HISPANISM: ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT TO 1866. By Mark J. 
Van Aken. [University of California Publications in History, Volume LXIII.] (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 166. $3.50.) Spanish efforts in the late nine- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries to develop closer ties with the former American 
colonies are rather well known. Considerably less has been written about Pan-Hispanic 
endeavors of the earlier nineteenth century. On this subject Mr. Van Aken's interesting 
book, based on extensive research in Spain, proves quite informative. Various projects 
for Hispanic union or "moral reconquest" are presented in an often conflicting back- 
ground of Spanish official policy. Considerable attention is devoted to the slowness of 
Spain's government in extending diplomatic recognition and its fondness for inter- 
ventionist plots in Latin America, culminating in the three famous interventions of the 
1860's. The author sees "the year 1866, when Spain became involved in a bitter naval 
war with the South American republics of the Pacific coast," as marking the end of 
the first phase of Pan-Hispanism and, therefore, an appropriate terminal date for his 
volume. (War with Chile, Spain's strongest opponent, actually began in 1865.) While 
viewing the Spanish government as "The chief obstacle to the successful implementation 
of a conciliatory program," he considers "the early Pan-Hispanic movement . . . pri- 
marily a campaign for cordiality waged by private individuals," and terms their achieve- 
ments "of considerable importance for the future development of the movement." 
Although admittedly based primarily on Spanish materials and in places exhibiting a 
hasty examination of sources, this readable book ties together many interesting aspects 
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of Spain’s relations with her former colonies during their first four decades of inde- 
pendence and indicates her part in fomenting anti-United States sentiment in Latin 
America. 

George Washington University WirLıam CoLuMmBus Davis 


L'ÉDUCATION ET L'ÉCOLE EN ESPAGNE DE 1874 A 1902: LIBÉRALISME 
ET TRADITION. By Yvonne Turin. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1959. 
Pp. 453. 1,800 fr.) One aspect of the late nineteenth-century cultural renaissance in Spain 
was a growing concern with problems of education. The present book deals in painstak- 
ing, and sometimes repetitive, fashion with efforts of the government, the Church, and 
various private groups to extend educational opportunity at all levels from the primary 
grades through the university. Accomplishments were slight, and the author is there- 
fore obliged to concentrate on the exposition of doctrines and plans. Underlying virtually 
all discussions lay the question of religious influence. Should Spain build a secular 
school system in imitation of France, or should education, in accordance with Spanish 
tradition, remain a fundamental responsibility of the Church? Liberals like Salmerón 
and Posada, and especially the republicans, inclined to the secular idea. Conservatives 
like Pidal and Menéndez y Pelayo spoke for the tradition of Church responsibility. The 
debate tended to paralyze official action, and no government in the period covered by 
this book was willing or able to invest the money necessary to create a public school 
system of high academic standards. The author finds that the principal accomplishment 
of the era 1874-1902 was an increasing consciousness of the problems involved if 
illiteracy was to be eliminated and if high technical standards and intellectual liberty 
were to become characteristic of Spanish education. For this new consciousness she 
gives major credit to the Institución Libre de Enseflanza, particularly to Francisco Giner 
and Manuel B. Cossío. For its careful exposition of ideas, the book will be useful to 
those interested in nineteenth-century intellectual history, but its conclusions do not 
change known views. 

Wellesley College GABRIEL JACKSON 


DAGBOEK VAN BROEDER WOUTER JACOBSZ (GUALTHERUS JACOBI 
MASIUS), PRIOR VAN STEIN. Volumes I and IL Edited by J, H. Van Eeghen. 
[Werken uitgegeven door het Historisch Genootschap (gevestigd te Utrecht), Fourth 
Series, Numbers 5 and 6.] (Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1959; 1960. Pp. 449; xxvii, 450- 
811.) Wouter Jacobzoon (1521-1595) was the last prior of the Augustinian house at’ 
Steyn in Gouda, where the young Erasmus had once been enrolled as a canon. This 
lengthy and detailed journal gives his day-by-day impressions of the crucial early years 
of the revolt against Spain. It begins in 1572, after the first victory of the rebels at Brill 
(Wouter soon fled from Gouda to Amsterdam) and ends in 1579, the year of the effec- 
tive foundation of the republic (the Union of Utrecht). From Wouter’s point of view, 
then, these years saw the triumph of the “Beggars and heretics” over the forces of right- 
cousness, but this natural bias rarely interferes with his generally unimpassioned record 
of events. His most emotional passages occur on the frequent occasions when he prays 
for peace and an end to the bloody trials that God’s inscrutable judgment sent to the 
Netherlands. The sober reporting (“on the 12th of July we heard that the people in 
Haarlem had nothing left to eat but cats and dogs") sometimes gives a cumulative 
effect of horror, and the diary generally reflects the impact of total war on the hapless 
civilian population. Wouter is no analytical historian, and he contents himself with 
putting down the news of the day as this was received at Amsterdam. Interspersed with 
this narrative are the stories of eyewitnesses to whom he talked, the affairs of the 
Augustinian chapter to which he belonged, the tribulations of his friends and ac- 
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quaintances, and the like. The main value of the diary is not in its historical chronicle— 
there are many contemporary accounts written by betterinformed men—but in its in- 
teresting and often moving account of the effects of the war on ordinary people. 
Indexes, footnotes, and a glossary of obscure terms are provided by the editor, who has 
done his work impeccably. 

Case Institute of Technology Dirk JELLEMA 


ROMEINSE BESCHEIDEN VOOR DE GESCHIEDENIS DER ROOMS-RATHO- 
LIEKE KERK IN NEDERLAND, 1727-1853. Volume 1, 1727-1754. Edited by P. 
Polman, O.F.M. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, Grote Serie, Number 103.] (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1959. Pp. xix, 827.) This is the first volume in a set that will 
cover the history of the Roman Catholic Church in the Netherlands from 1727 to 1853. 
The work is being done under the supervision of the Rijkscommissie voor Vaderlandsche 
Geschiedenis, which in turn is guided by the Minister of Education in the Dutch gov- 
ernment The chief counselor, however, has been Monsignor R. R. Post, professor of 
Church history and doctrine at the Catholic University at Nijmegen. Twenty-nine col- 
lections of documents in Rome have been consulted by the chief editor, and it was 
deemed unnecessary to consult other collections, partly because they were not reliable 
and partly because the material in Rome included copies of the others. This first volume 
contains a short but excellent bibliography, and the documentation is also exceptionally 
good. Many of the documents are naturally in Latin, but those in Italian and French 
are also numerous. It may seem strange that the Italian papers surpass in number the 
Latin sources. The three subjects which according to the editor were the most im- 
portant were: the vain attempt to obtain permission from the Estates of Holland to 
engage the services of an apostolic vicar for the Dutch Mission, the repeated and always 
successful requests to have an apostolic vicar operate in ’s-Hertogenbosch, and the fruit- 


less attempts to reach a reconciliation between the Dutch clergy and the headquarters 


in Rome. 
University of Michigan ALBERT HyMa 


TURKU KAUPPAKAUPUNKINA RUOTSIN VALLAN LOPPUKAUTENA. 
Volume I, KAUPAN EDELLYTYKSET. By Aimo Wuorinen. [Historiallisia Tutki- 
muksia, L, 1.] (Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 1959. Pp. 440.) When this new 
volume from Finland reached my desk, I paused to reflect upon how thoroughly nearly 
every aspect of Turku's (Ábo) history had been investigated and recorded. An Ameri- 
can city receiving even a fraction of this copious scholarly attention would have every 
reason to be eminently proud. The extent of research on Turku is suggested, for ex- 
ample, by the fact that Aimo Wuorinen's analysis of the conditions underlying the city's 
role as a trading center during the years 1765-1808 overlaps to some extent such earlier 
studies as Carl-Erik Olin's Abo sjöfarts historia (1927) and Carl A. J. Gadolin's Turun 
kauppaa harjotttava porvaristo (1934), and in part covers the same ground as Aulis J. 
Alanen's more recent Der Aussenhandel und die Schiffahrt Finnlands im 18. Jahr- 
hundert (1957). Nonetheless Wuorinen's work, based on extensive research in leading 
archives in Finland, Sweden, and Denmark, and on numerous published studies, repre- 
sents an important and in many respects an original contribution to our understanding 
of Turku’s role in commerce during the last half century of Swedish rule. The author 
has succeeded very well in realizing his stated objective, "to explain what the conditions 
for trade were prior to the year 1765, what changes took place subsequently, and what 
their consequences were on trade." The major emphases are on the general political sit- 
uation, changes in Turku’s economic status, developments in the city's facilities, changes 
in the merchant classes, the impact of industrial and agricultural developments on 
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trade, and the analysis of the sources of new capital Those who do not read Finnish 
will welcome the inclusion of a fairly detailed German-language summary, and perhaps 
they can make some sense of the valuable statistical tables, which unfortunately carry 
only Finnish headings. A forthcoming second volume by Wuorinen will deal specifically 
with Turku's trade. 

Heidelberg College Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


SPILLET OM DANSK. NEUTRALITET, 1905-09: L.C.F. LÜTKEN OG DANSK 
UDENRIGS OG FORSVARSPOLITIK. FREMSTILLING: LÜTKENS SELVBIOG- 
RAFIER, BREVE OG AKTSTYKKER. By Troels Fink. [Skrifter udgivet af Jysk 
Selskab for Historie, Sprog og Litteratur, Number 6.] (Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 
1959. Pp. 341. Kr. 17.25.) The discovery of L. C. F. Lütken's reminiscences, together 
with related documents in the Danish archives, led to the preparation of this scholarly 
study. Troels Fink has chosen to focus attention on Lütken’s activities on behalf of a 
Danish-German rapprochement during the years 1905-1909, but he also presents a 
probing analysis of Danish foreign and defense policy prior to 1914. His book offers no 
startling revelations for the student of World War I origins, but it does illustrate the 
complexities of formulating a neutrality policy. Late in rgos I. C. Christensen, Danish 
premier and defense minister, appointed Lütken chief of the war ministry's first de- 
partment. Almost simultaneously, H. von Moltke, who had succeeded Von Schlieffen as 
German chief of staff, began to concern himself with the problem of securing his army's 
northern flank. Moltke, who was on friendly terms with Lütken, was also disposed to 
recognize that better Danish-German relations called for a "more respectful" German 
policy in North Schleswig. The Danish ministers, through Litken, were willing to 
strain traditional neutrality to the breaking point in their desire for improved relations 
with Germany. The book's most interesting and significant chapters deal with Lütken's 
conversations and correspondence with Moltke in 1906-1907. The Danes hoped that 
Germany would find Danish neutrality acceptable i£ Denmark gave assurances that she 
could defend herself against a sizeable British attack. The Germans took the position 
that Denmark, in the event of war, should decide definitely for or against Germany. It 
is revealing that Christensen, at one point in the discussions, appeared willing to grant 
Germany certain military guarantees in exchange for German recognition of Danish 
neutrality, Lütken also held out the prospect that, after the defenses of Copenhagen had 
been secured, Denmark might join forces with Germany. As Moltke assumed a basically 
either-or attitude, very little came of the Lütken-Moltke conversations. The book has 
two large appendixes. The first contains autobiographical sketches by Lütken, together 
with selections from his diary, and the second includes letters and other documents re- 
lating for the most part to Lütken's work. It has the familiar Scandinavian index of 
personalities, but would have benefited by the inclusion of suitable maps. 

St. Olaf College KzNNzTH O. BJORK 


LATVIJAS SOCIALDEMOKRATIJAS PIECDESMIT GADI. With English, Ger- 
man, and Swedish summaries. By Bruno Kalnipi. (Stockholm: LSDSP Ārzemju 
Komitejas Izdevums. 1956. Pp. 376. $4.00.) Kalnins’ book describes events leading to the 
foundation of the Latvian Social Democratic Workers’ party and covers the first fifty 
years of activities of that party, the oldest of all the Latvian formally established political 
groups. The book is based on an older party history published by Janis Aberbergs and 
Voldemars Caune in 1929; it is revised and brought up to date by Kalninš, professor 
at the University of Stockholm, the present leader of the party in exile and son of a 
prominent Latvian statesman, and the former leader of the Latvian Social Democratic 
party. Historical literature regarding the activities and programs of the Baltic political 
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movements is almost nonexistent. Historians and political scientists interested in these 
movements, therefore, will find Kalninf?' book interesting and valuable. Of course one 
cannot expect to find here an exceedingly fair and liberal review of the political devel- 
opments in Latvia, because Kalniņš is a party historian and his book is a party history. 
The work is interesting, however, for its partisan account of historical events and for 
its revelation of the role and viewpoints of the Latvian Social Democratic Workers' 
party regarding these events. Some of the accounts, unfortunately, are based on hearsay 
and may deviate from fact. On the other hand, we cannot dismiss other accounts which 
mercilessly explode myths and legends formerly accepted as established truths. Foot- 
notes and bibliography increase the value of Kalniņš’ book. \ 

San Jose State College EDGAR ANDERSON 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN GERMAN SCHOOLS: AN HISTORICAL AP- 
PROACH. By Ernst Christian Helmreich. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 365. $7.50.) This volume is the outcome of Helmreich’s interest in 
the program of religious education in German elementary and secondary schools. It is 
the presentation of an involved and sensitivity-charged subject upon which there is no 
comparable study. Religious education in the German schools has been a controversial 
subject, or what the Germans call “ein heisses Eisen,” since before the Reformation. 
The teaching of religion as a regular subject is not so much the issue as the kind of 
confessional instruction or whether the religious instruction shall be interdenominational 
or shall be above confessionalism and be nonsectarian. The author prefers the historical 
approach while the publishers present the study as “an interpretive account of religious 
instruction as it developed historically in the curriculum of German elementary and 
secondary schools.” The result appears to be a combination of the two emphases. The 
book is organized into five historical periods. Part J, the “Introduction,” begins with 
the Middle Ages and extends to the establishment of the Empire in 1871. The other 
four parts follow in chronological order: “The Empire, 1871-1918,” “The Weimar Re- 
public,” “The Third Reich, 1933-1945,” and “The Post World War II Era.” Included 
in the fifth part is a chapter on religious education in the German Democratic Republic 
as well as one on Berlin. The discernment of historical continuity among the develop- 
ments portrayed within the five episodes or periods is aided by the final chapter, “A 
Survey," which essays to present “a review of historical trends" within German religious 
education. In addition to the consideration of the interrelationships among the churches, 
the state, the schools, and society, the author seeks to depict how religious education 
worked out in terms of content of the curriculum, methods of instruction, qualifications 
required of teachers of religion, and supervision of-the schools. The author is somewhat 
more familiar with evangelical than Catholic religious education both in the text and 
the bibliography. Helmreich treats the subject of religious education in the German 
schools with understanding and sympathy. He cites the main objective as the desire to 
give the German schools a “Christian character,” says that “those interested in religious 
education seemed to realize (anew) that the really important thing was to have teach- 
ers who were themselves Christians with a living faith.” Jewish schools existed sepa- 
rately and are discussed in the book accordingly. Religious education, religious symbols, 
and religious exercises are seen as becoming more important, especially in the Federal 
Republic, rather than waning. No effort is made to predict the future of religious edu- 
cation in Germany, but the author states that religion is not only being taught in West 
German schools, but that this is wanted there by the German people. In spite of the 
great variation among the different states, he thinks that the idea of the interdenomina- 
tional school may be gaining strength. Though there is some inconsistency in the cita- 
tion of German terms and an interchangeable use of the terms of “higher schools” and 
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“secondary schools,” the book is a real contribution to the understanding of a complex 
and devisive factor in German education and society. 
Ball State Teachers College Roserr La FOLLETTE 


BISMARCK’S RIVAL: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL AND AD- 
MIRAL ALBRECHT VON STOSCH. By Frederic B. M. Hollyday. [Duke Historical 
Publications.] (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 316. $7.50.) Albrecht 
von Stosch was an outstanding general in the Franco-Prussian War, the founder of the 
Imperial German Navy, a trusted minister of Emperor William I, and a close friend 
and adviser of Crown Prince Frederick William, the focus of German liberal aspirations. 
These qualifications alone would justify a biography of Stosch, but he was further dis- 
tinguished when Bismarck singled him out as a dangerous political rival, This rivalry 
furnishes the title but by no means the entire subject of Dr. Hollyday's painstaking and 
thorough study of Stosch's career. The author has made use of Stosch’s unpublished - 
memoirs, other manuscript sources, and a vast amount of the printed literature of the 
period. On the basis of this evidence he has made a valuable contribution to the history 
of the founding of the German Empire and the German navy. Stosch's conflict with 
Bismarck was essentially over powers and prerogatives, intensified by personal antipathy. 
The strength of Stosch's position lay in his friendship with the heir to the throne, who 
was generally expected to make drastic personnel changes in the government upon his 
accession. 'To discredit Stosch as a future chancellor, Bismarck used the full power of 
his propaganda to brand him as a Gladstonian liberal. Hollyday maintains that this 
Bismarckian image of Stosch has since been fostered by historians. “The persistence of 
the belief that Albrecht von Stosch was a confirmed liberal is almost a classic example 
of the misleading effect of historical evidence," he says. Stosch attached much impor- 
tance to the rights of the individual in society, wanted greater ministerial cooperation 
with the Reichstag, and looked to an enlightened middle class for the future develop- 
ment of Germany, but Hollyday believes that in almost every other respect he was a 
conservative nationalist. He wanted German unification by Prussian arms long before 
Bismarck, with supreme power invested in the sovereign. Stosch steadfastly combated 
particularis. and insisted on Germany's need for a high-seas fleet and colonies. 
"Monarchial devotion and nationalism were rooted more deeply in emotion than reason. 
They, not abstract principles, played the determinative role in Stosch's political career," 
Hollyday writes. This is a curiously ambiguous view of political ideology. Belief in 
liberty or universal suffrage may after all be rooted in emotion, and monarchial loyalty 
and nationalism are surely abstract principles. The point of Stosch's conservatism is in 
need of emphasis, although it is not so novel as the author assumes for it is difficult to 
sec how Stosch's views differ from those of many nominal German liberals. Nor does 
the monarchial conservatism of Stosch necessarily mean, as the author seems to imply, 
that a government under Frederick III with Stosch as chancellor and with advisers like 
Bennigsen, Miquel, and Benda, might not have moved in the direction of genuine 
parliamentary democracy. The Empress Frederick, with her liberal principles deeply 
embedded in emotion, would have seen to it that at least the effort was made. 
Michigan State University Norman RicH 

MY LIFE. By Erich Raeder. Translated from the German by Henry W. Drexel. 
(Annapolis, Md.: United States Naval Institute. 1960. Pp. xvii, 430. $6.00.) The first 
volume of Admiral Raeder's memoirs was published in Germany in 1956, the second 
followed a year later. Raeder disclaimed any intention of seeking "to supplant those 
authors who, drawing on sources becoming more and more accessible both here and 
abroad, write the serious volumes of the last half century of German history." He de- 
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sired rather to help them fulfill their task. There can be little doubt that he has done 
this, for his book is an important contribution to our knowledge of both the Weimar 
and the Hitler periods. It is particularly interesting when it tells how the navy freed 
itself from the restrictions of the Versailles Treaty. It also includes treatment of the 
navy's domestic problems in the Nazi state, its role in the Spanish Civil War, its opera- 
tions during the invasion of Norway, and the subsequent strategical differences between 
Raeder and Hitler. This edition of the memoirs has been translated by Henry W. Drexel 
into readable English, but so freely, on occasion, that the translation, while not distorting 
the meaning, cannot be described as a translation at all. The original text has also been 
somewhat abbreviated, although without essential change. The illustrations are new 
and are less interesting than those in the German edition. 

Princeton University Gorpon A. CRAIG 


TENDENZEN UND GESTALTEN DER NSDAP: ERINNERUNGEN AN DIE 
FRÜHZEIT DER PARTEL By Albert Krebs. [Quellen und Darstellungen zur Zeitge- 
schichte, Number 6.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1959. Pp. 245. DM 16.80.) 
The Munich Institut für Zeitgeschichte continues its valuable series of publications with 
this useful autobiographical study. Krebs came early to the NSDAP from the Free 
Corps and the youth movement. In 1925 he began working with the Deutschnationaler 
Handlungsgehilfenverband as an expert on volksbürgerliche Erziehung, and the next 
year became head of the Nazi Ortsgruppe in Hamburg. He thus illuminates two im- 
portant aspects of the early development of the NSDAP: its contacts with the DHV, an 
“elite” group in the labor movement; and its organization in the second largest German 
city. His presentation of the DHV's activities is somewhat too gentle, for much of this 
group was ideologically closer to the NSDAP than appears here. One learns much about 
its connections with various parties, about Krebs's endeavors to prevent clashes between 
NSDAP and union activities, and about the DHV's support in 1931-1932 for the con- 
servative Brüning line rather than the NSDAP. 'There were only 135 members in the 
NSDAP Ortsgruppe Hamburg in 1926. Growth was slow until the depression. Very 
significant is the evidence here confirming the general poverty of the party in the 
1920's and its reliance on volunteer help and on income from dues and meetings. Krebs 
did not achieve resounding success as its local head nor as a newspaper editor. His re- 
sistance to the authoritarianism of the Munich beadquarters led to his exclusion from 
the party in 1932. Regrettably, there is little on Krebs's early career or contacts with 
the party and the Free Corps. But he gives enlightening brief accounts of experiences 
with some twenty figures of major and minor importance. His sketches reveal the early 
NSDAP as it really was: Hitler excitedly discussing his fear of cancer; Gregor Strasser 
(the leader most appealing to Krebs), Hess, Reventlow, Rosenberg; Streicher, arriving 
for a speech, furious because "the Jews" had tried to "poison" his coffeg on the train. 
Harvard University Rzemarp H. PHELPS 


HITLER UND DIE DEUTSCHE AUFRÜSTUNG, 1933-1937. By Gerhard Meinck. 
[Veroffentlichungen des Instituts für Europäische Geschichte Mainz, Volume XIX, 
Abteilung Universalgeschichte.] (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 1959. Pp. viti, 246.) 
Research on German military policy in the Hitler period has tended to concentrate on 
the years just before and during World War H. In this volume Gerhard Meinck attempts 
to provide a survey of military affairs in the first five years of the National Socialist 
regime. He presents an account of the disarmament negotiations after Hitler's accession 
to power and an analysis of the real reasons behind Germany’s rearmament program. 
In several sections, Meinck very thoughtfully demonstrates that from the beginning 
Hitler intended aggressive war for the expansion of Germany’s territory; at the same 
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time he shows that this intention was not matched by specific plans for its implementa- 
tion during the period under review. The assertion, in this connection, that the pub- 
lished version of the famous Hossbach Memorandum is a postwar summary rests on 
highly dubious grounds. On the other hand, Meinck has an interesting discussion of 
the changes in the German command structure in the last years of the Weimar period 
and in the years following. The roles of Schleicher, Reichenau, and Blomberg are il- 
luminated, while Fritsch receives little attention. The actual details of the rearmament 
program are merely summarized, and not always very accurately. There is some valu- 
able néw material from unpublished sources, especially the Liebmann papers, and from 
personal informants. If this attempt to deal with an exceedingly important subject is 
only partially successful, it is because the author has neglected practical the whole 
non-German periodical literature of the last fifteen years and the massive quantity of 
German unpublished records available for about six years. Although numerous points 
where this specifically applies could be mentioned, the deficiency is most obvious in the 
discussion of Germany's economic mobilization. Since the author's approach seems 
basically sound, a revised edition would be desirable. Perhaps the publisher could then 
be persuaded to improve his performance by providing footnotes (instead of backnotes) 
and an index which would make the volume more useful. 
University of Michigan GERHARD L, WEINBERG 


NAUFRAGES, CORSAIRES ET ASSURANCES MARITIMES À VENISE, 1592- 
1609. By Alberto Tenenti. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section. Centre de 
recherches historiques. Ports, Routes, Trafics, Volume VIII.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. 
Pp. 641.) The registers of two Venetian notaries, Giovan Andrea Catti and Andrea 
Spinelli, contain thousands of acts by which merchants and shipmasters renounce in 
favor of their insurers all claims to property lost by wreck or piracy. In effect these acts 
give an extensive picture of the insurance written and collected. Following up Fernand 
Braudel’s discovery of these valuable records, Alberto Tenenti, aided by Braudel’s Centre 
de recherches historiques, has compiled and presented the information they contain. 
The list of vessels totals 1021, for most of which we have the name of the ship, its 
master, several shippers and about a dozen insurers for each shipper and for the ship 
itself, a brief characterization of the voyage, and a statement about the cargo which is 
sometimes quite detailed. Considering the ships thus recorded as a representative sample, 
Tenenti sketches the movement of the port of Venice at the opening of the seventeenth 
century in his introduction. The result is our best description of Venice's maritime ac- 
tivity at that time. Good indexes of places, ships, masters, merchants, and commodities 
help anyone who wishes to make a more detailed analysis. Tenenti emphasizes the vital 
economic importance of marine insurance and the range of persons involved in the 
business. In one respect the 1021 ships listed are not representative. Voyages during 
which there was no loss are mentioned only rarely and incidentally. In the judgment 
of insurers the chances that wares leaving Alexandria would reach Venice safely were 
about nineteen out of twenty. This comes as a shock because the vivid descriptions of 
wreck and piracy have so stirred the imagination as to make a voyage without incident 
almost inconceivable. We are grateful for being reminded that there must have been 
many safe, dull, unrecorded voyages. Tenenti is a gifted historian of art as well as of 
ships and seamen. Whether describing painting or piracy, he deftly directs attention to 
the feelings of the participants. 

Johns Hopkins University FREDERIC C. LANE 


SAGGI SULLE ORIGINI DEL PENSIERO MERIDIONALISTICO: DA SERRA 
A GALANTI, BALSAMO, SCROFANI, SYMONDS. By Antonio Petino. [Centro di 
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studi e ricerche sul Mezzogiorno e la Sicilia, Number r.] (Catania: Istituto di Storia 
Economica dell'Università. 1958. Pp. 206. L. 2,600.) During the recent postwar period, 
Italy has been making serious efforts to narrow the gap between its economically and 
socially more advanced northern regions and the depressed, underdeveloped south. 
Government activity has been accompanied by a growing literature on the so-called 
"southern problem." But, as Professor Petino of the University of Catania shows in this 
work, realization that a southern problem existed is not a postwar development. In five 
essays, already published elsewhere, Petino points out that many eighteenth-century 
Italian economists studied the economic, social, and moral conditions prevalent in the 
southern half of Italy. The first analysis of the causes for the increasing poverty of 
Naples was, in fact, written and sent to the Spanish viceroy by Antonio Serra in 1613. 
From the numerous works available, Petino has chosen to discuss the contributions of 
the Neapolitans Antonio Genovesi and his pupil Giuseppe Maria Galanti, the Sicilians 
Paolo Balsamo and Saverio Scrofani, and the more general observations on Italian agri- 
culture by John Symonds, the eighteenth-century English historian and collaborator with 
Arthur Young on the Annals of Agriculture. What emerges from these pages is that two 
hundred years ago the causes of the south’s decline had been accurately analyzed and 
that valid suggestions for its rehabilitation had been advanced. Unfortunately, no action 
was taken then, nor was any real effort expended after the formation of united Italy, 
despite the investigations of Giustino Fortunato and others who, like him, stressed the 
urgent need for drastic reform. Petino shows well the historical continuity in the 
thinking of the eighteenth-century economists, the nineteenth-century reformers, and 
present-day planning and research. 

Regis College EMILIANA P. NOETHER 


CARTEGGI DI BETTINO RICASOLI. Volume X (1 OTTOBRE 1859-30 NO- 
VEMBRE 1859). Edited by Mario Nobili and Sergio Camerani. [Fonti per la Storia 
d'Italia, Volume XXXVIII.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e 
Contemporanea. 1959. Pp. 448. L. 3,000.) This monumental collection of the papers of 
the great Tuscan risorgimento leader has been in publication since 1939. It supple- 
ments the ten-volume Lettere e documenti del Barone Bettino Ricasoli, edited by M. 
Tabarrini and A. Gotti (1887-1895). The capable editorial team has combed Europe for 
additional materials, including unpublished papers in tbe family archives at Brolio. 
The tenth volume embraces a complicated period between the Villafranca armistice 
and the Treaty of Zurich when risorgimento diplomacy focused on central Italy with 
more than the usual amount of intrigue. The documentation seems to sustain the 
interpretations of this period by W. K. Hancock and Denis Mack Smith. Baron Ricasoli 
sought fusion of Tuscany with Piedmont-Lombardy even though Victor Emmanuel II 
was afraid to move in the face of Napoleon II's veto. Desperately the Tuscan “Iron 
Baron" took up the idea of an interim regency in central Italy by the prince of Carig- 
nano. Early in November he arranged for a Tuscan assembly to nominate Carignano 
"to govern in the name of His Majesty the Elected King." But frightened Turin officials 
thought it safer to let Carignano "indicate" Carlo Boncompagni as his substitute, much 
to Ricasoli's anger. Jokes made the rounds that Tuscany was ready to fight Piedmont in 
order to unite with her. Another important theme in this period was Ricasoli's worsen- 
ing relationship with the Mazzinians and Garibaldi, second 1n command of the armed 
forces of the Central Italian Defensive League. Fearful that Garibaldi might provoke 
untimely trouble with Rome, Ricasoli intrigued to force Garibaldi's resignation in mid- 
November. Scattered among the documents are interesting circulars to prefects advising 
them how to get the peasants to vote in favor of annexation at the plebiscite. Probably 
the most unexpected documents are love letters written to the dour Italian "Cromwell" 
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by a discreet young English admirer, Miss Florence Macknight (who was not mentioned 
in Hancock’s biography). She eagerly awaited his weekly visits and sometimes per- 
formed secretarial tasks. Ricasoli prudently kept no copies of letters he may have sent 
to her. 

Vanderbilt University CHARLES F. DELZELL 


RADICALISMO E SOCIALISMO IN SICILIA (1860-1882). By Gino Cerrito. 
[Università degli Studi di Messina, Pubblicazioni della Facoltà di Magistero, Num- 
ber 2.] (Florence: Casa Editrice G, d'Anna. 1958. Pp. 390. L. 4,500.) In this masterly 
study of Sicilian affairs during the period after the risorgimenzo, Cerrito describes the 
conditions and analyzes the forces and elements in Sicily that created and then tended 
to perpetuate the tragic state of affairs there. The bulk of the book, however, is devoted 
to a detailed reconstruction of those currents of radical and socialist ideas which, 
through the first twenty-two years of Italian unity, sought to canalize, reverse, or sub- 
vert the new political regime and the economic and social conditions of the masses of 
peasants and artisans in Sicily. Chronologically, Cerrito covers ground already familiar 
to students of Italian social history. The uniqueness of Cerrito's study lies in his use of 
local archives, He has reexamined and utilized the available manuscript materials, con- 
temporary journalistic and periodical literature, vast statistical data in official collec- 
tions, and biographical sources on outstanding leaders of Sicilian radicalism and social- 
ism and on hundreds of obscure figures. Cerrito has brought order and clarity out of 
his profuse material and out of the complex political and ideological tendencies astir 
at that time. The successive appeals of Bakuninism and Marxism, particularly in 
Palermo and other cities, are studied in the process of dilution within the freemasonic 
milieus of the professional classes just as the surviving attractions of Mazzinian radical- 
ism are traced through their thinning out into the vague generalities of Garibaldian 
“revolutionism.” Though incapable of full-fledged development on Sicilian soil, Malon's 
socialism eventually became the most important single force causing political and 
ideological polarization between groups of artisans and workers and the conservative 
and reactionary classes. The flood-like force of trasformismo may be said to have found 
its first effective dike in Malon’s socialism. Cerrito’s suggested conclusion is inescapable: 
in Sicily the politics of “transformism” did not succeed in masking deep moral “separa- 
tism.” Cerrito has done an exemplary research job and written a truly fine scholarly 
work. Students of modern Italian history may well express grateful admiration. 

New York Universtty A. WiLLIAM SALOMONE 


GAETANO SALVEMINI NEL CINQUANTENNIO LIBERALE. By Enzo Taglia- 
cozzo. [Quaderni del Ponte, Number 8.] (Florence: "La Nuova Italia” Editrice. 1959. 
Pp. xv, 279. L. 1,600.) Tagliacozzo's biography of Salvemini is not only a fine tribute to 
the memory of an exceptional master but also an interesting account of the intellectual 
and moral history of contemporary Italy. The material "rebuilding" of Italy in the post- 
Fascist era has been subtly paralleled by a strenuous effort toward "moral" reconstruc- 
tion. The continuing Italian quest for purposive substitutes for an intellectual confusion 
or vacuum has not, understandably, found its historian as yet. But some of the main 
features in that quest are fairly clear. Among them must be counted the "return home" 
of three older “masters,” two living and one dead, who had differently resisted the 
Fascist involution of Italian political and "moral" life. Don Sturzo returned to Italy less 
as an elder statesman than as ascetic inspirer and living symbol of the programmatic 
and moral coherence of Christian Democratic politics. At the other extreme, the “dis- 
covery" of Ántonio Gramsci, the publication of his voluminous "Prison Notebooks," 
the almost ubiquitous vogue of his historical and ideological exegesis on the state of Italy 
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according to an "Italian" Marxist-Leninist dispensation, more than filled the vacuum 
on the intellectual and political Left. The gray zone in between, the “lay world" of 
Italian culture and politics, was for a time unequally shared by Croce and Salve- 
mini. The almost concerted, apparently organic revolt against Croce, not yet 
fully spent, has run parallel to the growing recognition of Salvemini, after his return 
to Italy but particularly since his death in September 1957, as the moral master guide 
of that lay and democratic Italian “world.” Tagliacozzo contributes to the literature on 
Salvemini with full and explicit awareness of the historic significance of his "return to 
Italy" and of the moral and ethical function which an acquaintance with his life and 
work may serve among the younger generation of Italians. He has written a lucid, 
readable analysis of Salvemini's political and intellectual life through the "liberal half- 
century" with a view toward sketching the moral portrait of an exceptional personality. 
Once or twice the author disagrees with his subject's judgment on specific issues, but 
on the whole his admiration is consistent and genuine. The result is a very informative 
and in part illuminating reconstruction of Salvemini's political activity and thought 
to the eve of the Fascist period. Salvemini's historical thought receives somewhat more 
hasty attention, except where history seemed a function of contemporary politics. In 
the fuller biography that he promises to write, Tagliacozzo will assuredly give more 
substance to the men and conditions against which Salvemini successively fought in 
order to give more body to the man himself and to the ideas and ideals for which he 
consistently labored. 

New York University A. WiLLIAM SALOMONE 


STALIN AND THE SOVIET COMMUNIST PARTY: A STUDY IN THE 
TECHNOLOGY OF POWER. By Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov, [Praeger Publications 
in Russian History and World Communism, Number 85.] (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger for the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 1959. Pp. 379. $6.00.) The book’s 
thesis is that "in the mastery of power ... Stalin surpassed Lenin himself” and that 
Stalin "created the machine which in turn made him what he was." In the process 
“Stalin completely destroyed the existing Party machine and the Party cadres estab- 
lished by Lenin." 'The author begins his account with 1928, when, at the age of twenty, 
he was admitted to the Institute of Red Professors. In 1930 he was suspended for two 
years and, shortly after completing his course of study in 1937, was sent to prison for 
five years; in 1943 he left the Soviet Union for Germany. The weight of the book is in 
the materials he assembles from published sources. Rightly enough, Avtorkhanov 
emphasizes struggles for personal power within the system rather than stressing a 
nonexistent struggle of ideologies. Although he brings his study down to 1957, he 
deals with Lenin's activity and with the rise of Stalin only in occasional flashbacks, It 
cannot be said that Avtorkhanov substantiates his thesis. He has no difficulty in demon- 
strating that “Stalin was a master technician of the Leninist school,” but arrives at the 
conclusion that Khrushchev later displayed "the superiority of a gifted but ungrateful 

"pupil over his former teachers." When he analyzes the characteristics of Stalin- "upon 
which the entire philosophy of the present system is based," he has to acknowledge that 
Lenin had freely employed terror, “the essence of the Soviet system.” He recognizes the 
extra-legal supremacy of the Politburo as "dating back to Lenin.” In short, “Stalinism 
is the most comprehensive and most consistent application of Lenin’s theoretical princi- 
ples. . . .” If Stalin was but the heir of Lenin, what is the new machine that he 
created? All thar Avtorkhanov shows is that most of the persons who had worked 
under Lenin disappeared under Stalin; it remains true that the “democratic central- 
ism” of Lenin’s dreams remained intact. The author does not recount personnel changes 
under Lenin, though the accession of the non-Bolshevik Trotsky in 1917 was more 
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significant than any new faces under Stalin. In contrast with his original thesis, he 
credits the “Molotov group” with being farseeing in realizing that Lenin, Stalin, and 
Khrushchev are all “compelled by the very nature of the regime to rule” as they have. 
Brooklyn College Jesse D. CLARKSON 


THE UNION REPUBLICS IN SOVIET DIPLOMACY: A STUDY OF SOVIET 
FEDERALISM IN THE SERVICE OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY. By Vernon V. 
Aspaturian. [Publications de l'Institut Universitaire de Hautes Études Internationales, 
Number 36.] (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard. 1960. Pp. 228. 
20 fr. S.) The chief burden of Aspaturian's book seems to be that the constitutional 
amendments of 1944 were more a device to add genuine flexibility to Soviet diplomatic 
posture than a major measure to promote the celebrated Soviet nationality policy. No 
one is likely to quarrel seriously with this thesis. The brief section on the use of diplo- 
matic fictions and vassals is very helpful in putting the juridical significance of the 
Soviet Union’s exploitation of its constituent republics in proper perspective. The central 
chapters on the diplomatic powers of Republic organs become somewhat repetitive be- 
cause of the detail in which constitutional provisions are enumerated. The author has 
attempted, through use of the Soviet press and other printed sources, and through 
interviews with Republic officials during a trip in the Soviet Union, to overcome the 
unavoidably formalistic framework imposed by the basic documents: the several consti- 
tutions, the published collections of laws and regulations, and the reports of parlia- 
mentary sessions. Despite much industry, the author must repeatedly say that the 
functions of this or that office are not entirely clear. Aspaturian's main point is aptly 
made in discussing Soviet policy toward establishment of national troop units. Early 
Soviet military organization of national troop units was on the basis of nationality 
groupings as well as Republic territorial divisions and hence emphasized the multina- 
tional rather than federal character of the Union. But "the 1944 Amendment limited 
the right [to establish national troop units] only to the Union Republics. Thus, it was 
more an expression of the juridical character of the Union than of its multinational 
nature.” This sums up the function of the Union Republics in Soviet diplomacy. 
Washington, D. C. . GEORGE Barr Carson, JR. 


NEAR EAST 


TURKISH NATIONALISM AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION: SELECTED 
ESSAYS. By Ziya Gökalp. Translated and edited with an introduction by Niyazı 
Berkes. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1959. Pp. 336. $5.00.) Without ques- 
tion this volume is one of the most significant books on Turkey to have appeared in 
English in the last several decades. Berkes is to be congratulated on his excellent selec- 
tions from Gókalp's voluminous writings. His choice gives the reader a rare panorama 
of the. wide and penetrating grasp of Turkish national and individual problems as 
analyzed by this famous Turkish intellectual and patriot. The author, furthermore, 
succinctly summarizes Gokalp’s life and work. He cogently points out that Gókalp 
was not a philosopher, economist, sociologist, historian, journalist, political scientist, or 
writer of poetry and fine literature. He was all of these; yet he rose above all to be 
something more. In these pages, which include the basic core of Gókalp's thinking (in 
a polished English translation), one can see the seeds of the many facets of the reforms 
and changes unfolding in Turkey in the years since Gokalp’s death in 1924. It is 
obvious to any student of contemporary Turkish affairs that Gókalp's thoughts, as 
presented in his writings, have charted the course of Turkish development more than 
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have those of any other man. Here one can read the modern views on women, religion, 
education, the peasant, language reform, and the many problems that have confronted 
Turkish leaders since 1923. Gókalp drew a fine distinction between civilization and 
culture and declared not only that Western civilization would be inevitably adopted in 
Turkey but also that the fundamental culture of the common Turkish people would 
be preserved. He believed that the reasons for the failure of nineteenth-century Turkish 
leaders and of the Young Turks of 1908 were their attempts "to reconcile the civiliza- 
tions of East and West." He felt that their principles were opposed to each other and 
that "each tends to corrupt the other." Gókalp proposed that Western civilization be 
grafted upon Turkish culture; he was acquainted with the ideas and works of a wide 
variety of Westerners. Although an advocate of a people's democracy, Gókalp recog- 
nized the need for leaders in society, especially in Turkey. He spoke of the intellectuals 
as the elite whose education had served to denationalize them. Their role, however, 
should be “to receive a training in culture from the people and to carry civilization to 
them.” A whole generation of Turks has accepted Gökalp’s ideas as truisms and has 
acted accordingly. 

Ohio State University SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER 


PRELUDE TO ISRAEL: AN ANALYSIS OF ZIONIST DIPLOMACY, 1897- 
1947. By Alan R. Taylor. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1959. Pp. viii, 136. $4.75.) 
This is a slender book with modest purposes. Taylor has sought in his own words "to 
show the origin of a political movement, the formulation of its aim, and the imple- 
mentation of policies designed to fulfill that aim.” The author does not permit himself 
to digress into the many tempting problems that attended the creation and growth 
of the Zionist movement, the establishment of the Jewish National Home in Palestine, 
and its unfolding into full self-government. The book's chief merits are its simple 
handling of a complex subject, its avoidance of passion in the use of emotion-charged 
materials, and its refreshing candor. It makes no claim to originality and, indeed, rests 
wholly on well-known secondary works or published documents. The author is not 
entirely accurate in his assertion that "the story of Zionist diplomacy is obscure," for 
a number of competent scholars have explored the field minutely and objectively. There 
is clearly room for further clarification of detail, but that will have to await the release 
of materials by the pertinent foreign ministries. Still, the most significant aspects of 
Zionist diplomacy from the founding of the World Zionist Organization to the emer- 
gence of Israel have been well charted, and Taylor does not basically deviate from what 
is commonly known. The merit of brevity, moreover, has severe limits, as attested by 
the total or almost total omission from consideration of many forces that helped shape 
the course of Zionist diplomacy. These forces included, among others, the rise of 
Palestine Arab resistance to Zionism, the progressive adoption after 1936 of the Palestine 
Arab cause by the nearby Arab states, the impact of Nazism, the shift of Zionist leader- 
ship from Europe to Palestine after 1939, and the changing patterns of great power 
rivalry in the Middle East. In brief, although Taylor adds nothing to the specialists' 
fund of knowledge, his book may nevertheless be recommended to the nonspecialists as 
a concise introduction to a knotty subject. 

Columbia University J. C. Horewrrz 


FAR EAST 


CONFUCIANISM IN MODERN JAPAN: A STUDY OF CONSERVATISM IN 
JAPANESE INTELLECTUAL HISTORY. By Warren W. Smith, Jr. (Tokyo: Hoku- 
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scido Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 285. $4.00.) This useful study, the outgrowth of a master's 
thesis at the University of California, traces the uses of Confucianism in modern Japan. 
Backing for Confucian studies all but disappeared in the enthusiasm for Western ideas 
and institutions that characterized the 1870s, even though Confucian presuppositions of 
harmony and duty underlay many of the formulations of those days. With the achieve- 
ment of political stability and national strength, interest in conserving earlier values 
revived; it now became important to Japanese leaders to slow the rate of change. In 
1890 the Education Rescript, prepared at the insistance of the emperor's Confucian tutor, 
set the tone of moral exhortation that characterized official pronouncements thereafter. 
The author traces the many ways in which Confucian values were encouraged, and he 
concludes with a hasty survey of efforts made by the Japanese military to appropriate 
the Confucian tradition in order to justify and bolster their rule in Korea, Manchuria, 
and China. Except for the recent study by Donald Shively, “Motoda Eifu: Confucian 
Lecturer to the Meiji Emperor" (in D. S. Nivison and S. F. Wright, eds., Confucianism 
in Action), these problems have received little attention, so that this preliminary survey 
is to be welcomed. Nevertheless it is full of conceptual problems. What the author 
describes is clearly conservative, but it is less clearly Confucianism or intellectual history. 
The currents of thought treated in the book were marginal to much of Japanese intel- 
lectual life, and it is remarkable to note how few of the figures treated are considered 
worthy of inclusion in the recent volume Japanese Thought in the Meiji Era (ed. M. 
Kosaka, tr. D. Abosch). It is not clear where the author would place the effective and 
influential conservatives, like Kato Hiroyuki who based his ideas on German thought, 
in relation to the pious platitudes of the official propaganda. He notes that the yearbook 
of Japanese Confucianism makes no mention of the Education Rescript. Was it Con- 
fucianism when Shinto priests took part in spring and autumn rites, or when wealthy 
industrialists sponsored studies of Chinese philosophy? There was, as the author points 
out, slight popular interest in all of this; the societies, temples, and journals he describes 
seldom stirred much response among men of letters. The significance of the movement 
was to be found, he explains, in the fact that "typical supporters of Confucianism in mod- 
ern Japan represented a cross-section of the Japanese elite.” The product of this scho- 
larly preaching by nonscholars would certainly have astonished Mencius. Since the book 
deals more with cultural policy than with thought, there is merit in the suggestion by 
Professor Ienaga, who provided an introduction, that some attention should have been 
given to the support the government gave the family system. Despite these shortcomings 
the book is carefully done and based upon solid sources. 

Princeton University Manius B. JANSEN 


BURMA'S CONSTITUTION. By Maung Maung. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1959. Pp. x, 325. Glds. 18.50.) The first third of Dr. Maung Maung's study of Burma's 
constitutional development, covering historical background since 1885, contributes 
authentic atmosphere for important events such as the Saya San Rebellion, the university 
strike of 1936, the Japanese occupation, and the situation of political tension after 1945. 
But relevant details are lacking, and the account is therefore superficial and occasion- 
ally inaccurate. The opening sentence advances the inexplicable and gratuitous allega- 
tion that fear of the "expanding power of America in China" helped drive Britain to 
annex the kingdom of Burma in 1885. Student discontent was probably not the cause 
. of the original university strike in 1920, as is here alleged. Far too many persons are 
listed as having contributed to Saya San's legal defense in 1932. The nationalist 
wunthanu athins of the 1920's are not mentioned; the “martyred” Aung Gyaw’s home 
was in Meiktila, not in Henzada; the political roles of Ba Maw and U Saw in the late 
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1930's are not adequately assessed. The account simply does not provide a systematic and 
accurate narrative history. The book's basic contribution is in the second section, which 
presents a running commentary arranged topically on various aspects of the Union 
Constitution and on its actual functioning. Here the author explains with illuminating 
clarity and candor the difficulties encountered in democratizing the country. The land 
nationalization policy, for example, was far from successful from the economic point 
of view, but it did serve a useful political purpose by taking the wind from the sails 
of the Communist agitators. Similarly, labor organization, developed on a political 
basis, contributed to laziness, indiscipline, and general inefficiency in industry. The 
manifold problems of administering Burma's planned industrial development are not 
here exposed. Elected village and town councils became the footballs of politicians, who 
also interfered with general administrative operations. Favoritism in the public services, 
lack of training, insufficient compensation, and fear of punitive investigation all but 
paralyzed the bureaucracy. À special moratorium on repayment of government staff 
borrowings from moneylenders was considered necessary in 1957 to bolster the morale of 
the services. The allegedly nonpolitical judicial service has encountered great difficulty 
in maintaining its integrity, while hundreds of untrained "Honorary Magistrates" (in 
the pre-British tradition) have been pressed into service for handling minor court cases. 
Burma's foreign policy is clearly explained. Little of this information is surprising or 
new, but it affords convincing confirmation of assumptions previously made. The author 
: is more generous than most Burmese in dealing with the Karen rebellion; Saw Ba U Gyi 
emerges as “a man of stature and sincerity.” The final third of the book contains docu- 
mentary appendixes, including the full text of the Union Constitution. Sixteen pages 
of pictures add to the attractiveness of the volume, but the typesetting and proof- 
reading leave much to be desired. This is on the whole a useful and welcome book. 
Ohio University Joun F. Cap 


THE SIEGE AT PEKING. By Peter Fleming. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1959. Pp. 273. $4.00.) China shook the world not only in 1949 but also in 1900 when the 
Empress Dowager Tz’ü Hsi virtually declared war against the whole world. By her 
covert order the ignorant and fantastic Boxers attempted to extinguish all foreign 
devils in North China. Some two thousand Europeans and Chinese Christians were 
trapped in the legation quarters of Peking for fifty-five days. Sixty-six foreigners were 
killed and 150 were wounded. This notorious incident provided one of the major 
sources of information about Chinese civilization for Western textbooks for many 
decades. There is no lack of general accounts and monographic studies about the Boxer 
Rebellion, many of which are listed in this book's bibliography. Fleming is a former 
British army officer, journalist, and author of several works of historical fiction and 
travelogues. The book is based in part on some private papers and diaries left by Sir . 
Claude MacDonald, the British minister to China who served as commander in chief 
during the siege, and by Dr. G. E. Morrison, correspondent of the London Times. As 
he uses these unpublished materials, the author presents details concerning the jealousies 
and difficulties of the people in the legation quarters during the long struggle. He also 
presents some information about the hurried organization, the loose cooperation, and 
the improper behavior of foreign troops in China. The style, half journalistic and half 
historical, results in easy reading. Fleming’s attitude is fair and candid; he did not 
spare the rod either for Chinese officials or for Western officers. For information on 
the cause of the Boxer uprising, he relied largely on Chester C. Tan’s The Boxer 
Catastrophe. | 
Indiana University S. Y. Tene 
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INDIANS OF THE HIGH PLAINS: FROM THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD TO 
THE COMING OF EUROPEANS. By George E. Hyde. [The Civilization of the 
American Indian Series, Number 54.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1959. 
Pp. xiii, 231. $4.00.) This is a troublesome little book. Hyde’s declared intention was to 
write a popular narrative describing the movement of the Plains Indians and their 
earliest contacts with the whites. But the book does not quite fulfill this end. In both 
style and organization the work calls for close reading; the general public will be 
either misled or confused by a bewildering array of place and Indian names. Hyde does 
not present an adequate definition of what he means by the High Plains and he draws 
on material from the Great Basin to the Red River. The work is at its best when the 
author relies on the careful studies and historical documentation of A. B. Thomas, but 
whereas Thomas’ chronology ended confusion, Hyde skips around in covering the 
period from 1300 to roughly 1800. When the author turns to archaeology for docu- 
mentation, the lack of precision is more serious. There are too many “conjectures? and 
“surmises” that are treated as facts. The mingling of historical and archaeological evi- 
dence is not entirely satisfactory for this problem. Since the book was aimed at the 
“general reader” it is rather interesting to see Hyde arguing the thesis that the 
Padouca Indians were really Apache. Because documentation is limited, especially in 
regard to anthropological and archaeological sources, it is hard to accept what appears 
to be a strong revision of the popular view of the Comanche on the Plains. One cannot 
but regret that this work was not aimed at the scholarly audience. With better maps, 
suitable documentation, and a complete bibliography, it could have made a real con- 
tribution. 

San Diego State College A. P. NASATIR 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, REALISTS AND IDEALISTS: A CATHOLIC 
INTERPRETATION. By Sister Dorothy Jane Van Hoogstrate, S.L. (St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder Book Company. 1960. Pp. xiii, 332. $6.25.) Although the ttle suggests that 
this book offers a Catholic interpretation of American foreign policy, such is not the 
case. It contains little on the history of that policy itself, and is, in effect, an effort by 
a nun, the dean of Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri, to state a Catholic 
position in the academic debate of a few years ago between the so-called realists and 
idealists, mainly those who wrote polemic pieces on American foreign policy or the 
interpretation of its history. The book is divided into three main parts. The first deals 
with the ideas and arguments of the realists, of men such as Charles A. Beard, George 
F. Kennan, and Hans J. Morgenthau, and the second with the writings of the idealists, 
of works by Dexter Perkins, Robert E. Osgood, Frank Tannenbaum, and others. In 
the third section the author discusses Catholic thought, touching on such topics as 
principles relating to man and the state, international society and its responsibilities, 
and applications of Catholic social doctrine. In this, the body of the book, there is 
virtually no interpretation or other clear connective tissue, and, except for the criteria 
of realism and idealism, the basis of selection of representative writers is not clear. 
Journalists, editors of symposia, and seemingly casual writers on foreign policy are 
lumped together, it appears, indiscriminately with those who have given deep thought 
and years of study to the history and meaning of American foreign policy. This study, 
in other words, is primarily a digest of opinions, ideas, and arguments. The part on 
Catholic ideas, moreover, does not seem directly relevant to the theme of realism and 
idealism in American foreign policy. The relevant interpretation comes in the conclu- 
sion, in the last five pages of text. There, in essence, the author says that the Catholic 
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position is closer to that of the idealists than to the views of the realists, though it takes 
exception to some idealist thinking. There is a need for the analysis of ideas and the 
presentation of theory in the history of American foreign policy, and certain issues in 
policy may legitimately be assessed from a Catholic as well as from a Protestant or 
Jewish point of view. Yet, it seems doubtful that there is a specifically Catholic posi- 
tion, or even a Protestant or Jewish one, on the question of realism and idealism in 
American foreign policy. This study, one whose pertinent ideas could be effectively 
compressed into an article, does not show convincingly that there is a specifically 
Catholic interpretation of its subject, especially since few have written as Catholics 
on the history of American foreign policy. Its virtue lies in its convenient summary 
of the writings on realism and idealism and of some Catholic thought. 

University o] Michigan ALEXANDER DECONDE 


MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS. By Richard Pares. [Economic History Review 
Supplements, Number 4.] (New York: Cambridge University Press for the Economic 
History Society. 1960. Pp. gr. $2.00.) Originally offered as the Chichele Lectures at the 
University of Oxford, this final work of the late Professor Pares goes far to sum up a 
lifetime of distinguished scholarship in the field of colonial history. Here, as in most 
of his earlier studies, Pares is concerned with the economic bases of Europe’s Atlantic 
empire in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. What was the relationship between 
merchants and planters of the tobacco and sugar colonies of British and French Amer- 
ica? Who invested in these enterprises, and why? To answer these questions, the author 
draws heavily on his own publications, as well as on those of G. Debien, F. W. Pitman, 
L. J. Ragatz, V. T. Harlow, and many other authorities. Pares calls attention to some 
manuscript rnaterials, especially to items in British West Indian archives. With his usual 
love of detail, he looks to other writers chiefly for matter-of-fact evidence, rather than 
for theories of imperialism and capitalism. At the outset of his monograph, he notes the 
existence of Marxist and other schools of thought on the subject, but he writes in com- 
plete independence of them and is content to "ask the kind of questions which colonists 
must have asked themselves, and show what kind of answers they got" Although 
Pares builds on indentures, rates of exchange, shipping charges, and inventories, he 
exhibits characteristic boldness and resourcefulness in his accustomed role as a com- 
parative historian. The monograph moves easily and effectively from metropolis to 
frontier, from the islands to the Continent, from period to period, and from French 
to British experience. Pares concludes that except at the beginning, when the pump was 
primed, the colonies themselves were the source of their investment capital, and there 
was something to spare for the enrichment of the mother countries. Adam Smith was 
quite wrong in holding that the overflow of English riches accounted for colonial 
prosperity. It was not always so, but by the eve of the American Revolution, the British 
West Indian merchant was essentially the agent of the planter, who took the initiative and 
risk in sending his crop to Britain. For this reason, merchants and planters were able to 
act together in lobbying for the sugar interest in the imperial parliament. In the French 
West Indies, where the merchant was more entrepreneur than factor, this identifica- 
tion of merchants and planters did not prevail, and it held true only in part in the 
tobacco economy. 

University of Texas J. Harry BENNETT, Jr. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS IN COLONIAL NEW YORK: THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Allen W. Trelease. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 
379. $6.75.) As a definitive and detailed study of the official relations of the governments 
of New Netherland and New York with various Indian groups, Dr. Trelease's volume 
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will probably be unsurpassed. He begins with an cthnological analysis of the tribes in 
and around Manhattan Island and then examines the gradual destruction and dispersal 
of the local tribes who, once they sustained the initial European settlement, lost their 
usefulness and found that they could not withstand the onslaughts of a more advanced 
civilization. He concludes with the problem of coexistence between the European 
and the Iroquois which became dominant by the time of the English conquest of the 
colony. Trelease differs from past authorities such as Charles H. McIlwain and George 
T. Hunt in his interpretation of the Iroquois motivation for their wars with the Ohio 
Valley tribes. He suggests that they did not intend to force themselves upon the other 
nations as middlemen in the fur trade with Albany but that they sought to dispossess 
them from their hunting lands. He recognizes, however, that the older view is not 
totally inaccurate and that both are based on assumption and interpretation rather than 
on documentation. Because of its extensive utilization of sources and because of its 
detailed presentation, this volume has pre-empted this particular field. This should not, 
however, preclude others from approaching the same subject with different objectives. 
Other aspects of European-Indian relations in colonial New York remain enticingly 
unexplored, such as a detailed examination of the actual trade pattern and its broader 
economic significance for the European and an analysis of the changing attitudes of the 
Europeans toward the Indians. For those who undertake such studies, Trelease’s work 


will be a useful guide and outline. 
Brandeis University Lawrence H. Leper 


THEIR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES: THE BEGINNINGS OF RELIGIOUS AND 
POLITICAL FREEDOM IN MARYLAND. By Thomas O’Brien Hanley, S.J. (West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 142. $2.75.) Among the nations representa- 
tive of Western civilization, the question of the respective spheres of church and state, 
as well as the matter of specific obligations of the individual to each institution, has 
always posed a serious problem. Totalitarian governments can, of course, arbitrarily 
require complete compliance of all to the purposes of the state. But this is not the case 
with states of more liberal form, where crises often have arisen in the effort to separate 
the presumably nonreligious from the religious aspects of the social order. Conditions 
in England and its North American colonies in the seventeenth century well illustrate 
the problem. Father Hanley’s study, while dealing primarily with early Maryland, is 
nevertheless valuable in demonstrating how civil and religious liberty developed gen- 
erally. Thus the author traces the concept of separation of church and state in England 
from the days of the great Catholic liberal Thomas More through Cardinals Allen and 
Bellarmine down to the time of James I and the first two Baltimores, George and Cecil 
Calvert. The writer’s thesis definitely points to the conclusion that the Catholic influ- 
ence is on the side of a complete separation of church and state in this period. 
Hanley’s chief emphasis is upon a hitherto obscure Maryland ordinance of 1639, which, 
initiated by the colonists themselves and carried to success over the wishes of a reluctant 
lord proprietor, gave recognition to the principle of religious freedom in Maryland a 
full ten years before the passage of the much-heralded Toleration Act of 1649. The 
implications of this ordinance of 1639 were remarkable “for its day.” Not only were 
church and state conceived as autonomous and distinct, but the “right of conscience” 
was placed by the ordinance upon the broad basis of a “natural right,” just as were 
other traditional individual rights. 

University of Maryland VERNE E. CHATELAIN 


MEDICINE AND SOCIETY IN AMERICA, 1660-1860. By Richard Harrison 
Shryock, [Anson G. Phelps Lectureship on Early American History.] (New York: 
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New York University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 182. $4.00.) This little book effectively dem- 
onstrates the sort of contribution to historical literature of the essay written from a 
rich background of understanding. The individual chapters show the impress of the 
lecture form in which they were conceived. Threc of them offer topical discussions of 
aspects of medicine in America before 1820 and the last summarizes the character 
and direction of medicine in the ante bellum period. The first of the Phelps Lecture 
volumes to deal with this topic, Mr. Shryock's book presents a continuing series of 
insights which identify it as a worthy companion for the other titles in this series. The 
volume's principal value is the author's striking ability to view medicine in its largest 
context. His specific knowledge of medicine is set within the proper framework of a 
broad knowledge of American history. One essay deals effectively with the internal 
life of science in medicine with particular emphasis upon Cotton Mather and Benjamin 
Rush, but even here, questions of theory are not overemphasized and the realities of 
practice properly receive major consideration. Elsewhere Shryock's emphasis is even 
more strikingly placed upon the social relations of medicine. He outlines the develop- 
ment of a distinct medical profession and something of its changing place in society. 
He is especially perceptive in sketching the early public health patterns in this country 
and reflects at every turn the stimulating recent scholarship on this topic. Indeed, even 
though the documentation is light throughout the book, it offers a very useful guide to 
writings in the field—often to sources that might easily escape notice. The book will 
be most useful to the general historian who seeks depth of understanding about the role 
of medicine in the early life of this country and to the medical historian who seeks a 
larger frame for his specific knowledge. Shryock's wit and perspective will please all 
who refer to this book. 

New York University Brooks HiNDLE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S NAVY: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS EX. 
CELLENCY’S FLEET IN NEW ENGLAND WATERS. By William Bell Clark. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 275. $5.00.) Here Mr. 
Clark continues his fine study of maritime problems in the American Revolution. As 
before, he has gone thoroughly into the research materials, digested them, and put 
together a narrative that fills gaps for the informed reader even as it corrects much 
misinformation widely disseminated for too long. In this process he traces the trial and 
error of Washington's effort to supply his troops during 1775 and 1776 by commission- 
ing public vessels to prey on merchantmen serving the British in Boston. Clark's chief 
contribution lies in the information he presents concerning massive difficulties inherent 
in improvising civil machinery to support our first national army. Clark's narrative is 
deceptively simple when one perceives the complexity of his evidence. Relying heavily 
on eighteenth-century accounting instruments, supplemented by newspapers, official 
correspondence, and other widely scattered materials, he has reconstructed a story that 
evokes clearly the actual spirit of 1775 and 1776. Áfter organizing the material, Clark 
let his story tell itself. The result is a tale of disappointment punctuated by just enough 
success to keep the Continental Army in business. Yet gradually the reader discovers 
how a dogged Washington forced both Congress and the army to assume their proper 
roles in a free country. This book will interest any military, economic, or political 
specialist of the revolutionary period as well as anyone concerned with the evolution 
of civil control of the military. It emphasizes the need for monographic work in these 
fields, suggesting implicitly many monographs that would be fruitful -as we approach 
the bicentennial of our Revolution. 

Annapolis, Maryland W. H. Russgrr 
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GENERAL JOHN GLOVER AND HIS MARBLEHEAD MARINERS. By George 
Athan Billias. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1960. Pp. xii, 243. $5.50.) Sound 
biographies of Continental officers at regimental and lower levels who were not after- 
ward conspicuous in civilian life are rare. George Athan Billias has contributed an 
important study of General John Glover. His book is not remarkable because of its 
narratives of the achievements of Glover and his Marblehead men. Though these achieve- 
ments, including the ferrying of the Continentals after the Battle of Long Island and 
before that of Trenton, and the resolute and effective defense against General William 
Howe's flanking troops at Pelham Bay, have not been ignored by the historians, Billias 
offers scholarly descriptions of these events. Especially valuable, however, is the infor- 
mation that he has carefully collected concerning Glover, his personality, his social 
background, his economic pursuits, and his changing views toward military service. 
Although the author avoids generalizations unwarranted by sometimes scanty data, he 
nevertheless gives a substantial, readable account of the life of one of those officers who 
formed the sturdy skeleton of the Continental Army. 

Duke University Jonn R. ALDEN 


ANTHONY WAYNE, A NAME IN ARMS: SOLDIER, DIPLOMAT, DE- 
FENDER OF EXPANSION WESTWARD OF A NATION. THE WAYNE-KNOX- 
PICKERING-MCHENRY CORRESPONDENCE. Transcribed and edited by Richard 
C. Knopf. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1960. Pp. 566. $7.00.) This 
attractive volume is a contribution to a better understanding of the struggle to hold the 
Old Northwest Territory after 1783. The correspondence begins April 12, 1792, and ends 
November 12, 1796. Twelve pages of editorial summary describe the significant events 
of each of the five years. The book is carefully edited and indexed. There are thirty-one 
pages of maps and photographs and five pages of useful selected bibliography. The 
letters that passed between General Wayne and the three Secretaries of War--Knox, 
Pickering, and McHenry—form a story of heroic deeds, Indian warfare, and frontier 
expansion and diplomacy. Wayne proved himself a diplomat and a superb Indian 
fighter. His impractical plan to send a second army by way of Lake Erie to Sandusky 
was quashed by Knox and President Washington. He used sound military strategy, 
however, when he relied upon patrols for quick action. He was stubborn and egotistical, 
but loyal to his government and to President Washington. He was an expansionist in 
heart and action, but ever cautious; never was he "Mad Anthony" in the West. He 
endured the insubordination and disloyalty of General James Wilkinson for the sake 
of the cause. He was rightfully exasperated by red tape, inefficiency, administrative de- 
lays, and inadequate troops and supplies. The years 1792 and 1793 were trying for he 
had to raise and train an army, defend the settlers, prevent incidents that would anger 
the Indians, be ready for war at any moment, and wait for the commissioners sent from 
Washington to the Maumee River to persuade the Indians to make a treaty of peace. 
Wayne repeatedly wrote to Knox that there could not be peace until the British re- 
linquished the American posts on the Great Lakes. To officers and privates he was a 
martinet. He despised drunkards, deserters, speculators, lazy officers, and lax disciph- 
narians. He obeyed the commands of his superiors to the letter, if possible in a frontier 
environment. General Wayne’s mission was accomplished before he died of gout at 
the Presqu'ile blockhouse. i 
Miami University Wuram E. SMITH 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Volume V. 
Compiled with annotations by E. Millicent Sowerby. (Washington, D. C.: Library 
of Congress. 1959. Pp. ix, 442. $3.50.) With Volume V of this work Miss Sowerby 
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has completed a truly monumental undertaking begun more than ten years ago. This 
volume contains the last part of the chapters dealing with the “Fine Arts.” Chapter 
xxxix covers the dialogues and collections of letters from Lucian and Cicero to those 
of Madame de Sévigné and Voiture, while Chapter xi deals with logic, rhetoric, and 
orations from Aristotle and Cicero to the modern essays of Blair and Lord Kames. Under 
the title “Criticism” are included “Theory,” "Bibliography," and “Languages.” The 
title of the last section, “Polygraphical,” is misleading; it comprises encyclopedias, but 
also the collected works of several authors such as Bacon, Locke, and Franklin. Jeffer- 
son's collection was considerable for his time. To all Jefferson scholars its importance 
will rank very close to The Papers of Thomas Jefferson now being published by Julian 
Boyd and his associates. Miss Sowerby's catalogue must be used carefully by those who 
might be tempted to find in it a true and complete image of Jefferson's mind. What 
it represents is the most complete and comprehensive collection of books Jefferson could 
assemble, irrespective of his personal likes and dislikes. Titles of the books in his cata- 
logue "which were not sold to Congress," appended by Miss Sowerby at the end of 
each chapter, represented the works he had used or wanted to use in his later years. 
Students of "literature" will probably be disappointed; light poetry, theater, and fiction 
were obviously of secondary importance to Jefferson. Thus the works of many standard 
authors were omitted unless they could be estimated as having some moral or philo- 
sophical value. 

Princeton University GILBERT CHINARD 


LEWIS HENRY MORGAN: AMERICAN SCHOLAR. By Carl Resek. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 184. $4.50.) His interpreters have emphasized 
the contradictions of Lewis Henry Morgan, conservative Whig, Republican, and un- 
orthodox thinker. Although Carl Resek stresses this view, his volume also furnishes data 
that seem to me to resolve the paradox. Morgan was one of the last great American 
scholars to exhibit specialized professional competence in several fields. A practical 
and logical person, he amassed a comfortable income, hewed the line in business and 
politics, and went to church to please his wife. Having made these concessions to con- 
ventionality, he felt free to indulge his real interests which involved him at times in 
radical and unorthodox interpretations and conclusions. As a young lawyer in central 
New York, Morgan was attracted to the political and social system of the Iroquois 
Indians. His League of the Iroquois, published in 1851, was a serious pioneer effort in 
anthropology. After diversions in business and politics during the Civil War era, he 
returned to his study of anthropology and social evolution. The result was his magnum 
opus, Ancient Soctety. By reference chiefly to the American Indian and to ancient 
Greece and Rome, Morgan devised a scale for the evolution of civilizations. Because of 
its concentration upon property and productivity as major factors in progress, Ancient 
Society appealed to Marxists as proof for their materialist interpretation of history. 
Morgan was the first notable anthropologist in the United States. Long considered the 
leading authority on the Indians, he remains one of the most important nineteenth- 
century American social scientists. Compared to the older work on Morgan by Bern- 
hard J. Stern, the Resek study is less dogmatic and better balanced, supplies more 
biographical details, and puts the subject into the proper social and intellectual setting. 
But, for an analysis of Morgan’s ideas and writings, Resek’s book, superior though 
it is biographically, does not entirely supplant Stern’s more systematic topical volume. 
American University ARTHUR A. Exircn, Jr. 


TEXAS INDIAN PAPERS, 1825-1843. Edited from the original manuscript copies 
in the Texas State Archives by Dorman H. Winfrey. Assisted by James M. Day, George 
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R. Nielsen, and Albert D. Pattillo. (Austin: Texas State Library. 1959. Pp. 298.) With 
the publication of this first of a projected multivolume compilation of Texas Indian 
Papers, the Texas Library and Historical Commission has taken yet another step in the 
direction of discharging its basic responsibility to make more accessible to the public 
significant documents of the state's history. The present volume, containing over two 
hundred items, covers not only the colonial period of Texas history but also a number 
of years of the Republic. The arrangement is strictly chronological, beginning with a 
passport issued by Stephen F. Austin on January I5, 1825, to a Lipan chief and ending 
with a series of drafts against the government in 1843 for expenses in connection with 
the conduct of Indian affairs. A Dia number of maps and illustrations enhance the 
value of the work. 

University of Texas Orrs A. SINGLETARY 


MATT FIELD ON THE SANTA FE TRAIL. Collected by Clyde and Mae Reed 
Porter. Edited and with an introduction and notes by John E. Sunder. [The American 
Exploration and Travel Series, Number 29.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1960, Pp. xxix, 322. $5.95.) In June 1839 Matt Field, an actor in poor health, said 
farewell to the stage in St. Louis and joined a company of traders who set out from 
Independence for Santa Fe some weeks later. On his return at the close of October 
he went to New Orleans and joined the staff of the Picayune as an assistant editor. For 
two years he mined his journal and his memories for little special features, publishing 
some eighty-five descriptions of scenes, actions, and persons on the road to Santa Fe 
and in the towns of New Mexico. The editor, John E. Sunder, has printed the one 
preserved diary. The first, which contained "minute notes" for the first month's journey 
from St. Louis, was lost on the Plains. Most of the extant diary is written in feeble verse 
(far from heroic in every sensc) and is remarkably thin as a contribution to the litera- 

‘ture of the trail. The prose sketches, however, though sometimes overwritten and 
secondhand, do give many entertaining, informative, and original glimpses of the 
Southwest and the behavior of Americans before the Mexican War. Originally appearing 
as independent feature articles, they have here been put into travel sequence and suit- 
ably annotated. The introduction places the author in relation to his work. 

Washington University Joun Francis McDermott 


THE PETERS COLONY OF TEXAS: A HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. By Seymour V. Connor, [Publication of 
the Texas State Historical Association.] (Austin: the Association. 1959. Pp. 473.) The 
settlers of an area whose descendants have sent the only Republican to Congress from 
Texas since Reconstruction, who, in contrast to the rest of the state, were possessed of 
a high degree of Union sentiment during the Civil War, and who have achieved com- 
mercial and industrial superiority without special geographical advantage will be of 

` interest to the social as well as the local historian. The Peters Colony of Texas is the story 
of the origins of present-day Dallas and Fort Worth and all or part af twenty-six coun- 
ties in north central Texas. The author describes the archetypal colonist of the region 
as a prairie farmer with few or no slaves, lacking in education but having a little spare 
cash available for trade, since he got his land free, and as coming from the border or 
free states of the Union rather than the Deep South. The empresario system, a rever- 
sion to Mexican land policy, was established by the Congress of the Republic on 
February 4, 1841, when twenty petitioners, headed by William Smalling Peters of 
Louisville, Kentucky, were granted a location for the settlement of six hundred families. 
There are no records to explain the inspiration of this group of American businessmen 
and Englishmen, but from it the Texas Emigration and Land Company was organized. 
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The venture was in the main a failure. In all “the state gave away nearly three million 
acres of land to acquire less than eighteen hundred settlers.” Dr. Connor has told his 
story briefly and well, with ample documentation where records were available and 
rational inference where records were lacking. Among the colorful participants in the 
history were the publisher of Stephen Foster’s first songs, land speculators, future states- 
men and politicians, the president of the Republic, and the lavish donors of land that 
made the Peters colony possible. The author states that “the most fascinating aspect of 
the Peters Colony history ... deals with the people who came to settle . . . ,” and he 
follows wih 284 pages of biographies of the individual colonists which will be of more 
concern to the genealogist than to the historian. 

Del Mar College Eorra H. PARKER 


MONTGOMERY AND THE PORTSMOUTH. By Fred Blackburn Rogers. [The 
John Howell Series on the U. S. Navy in Old California.] (San Francisco: John Howell, 
Books. 1958. Pp. ix, 145.) This small volume is not really “the life stories, as they 
occurred in combination and separately, of a fine officer and a fine ship," as Colonel 
Rogers states in the preface. Rather it contains biographical sketches of Rear Admiral 
John Berrien Montgomery and the sloop of war Portsmouth, with the central three- 
quarters of the book devoted to the role of its two principals in the Mexican War. This 
is fortunate, however, since neither the naval officer nor the ship enjoyed the sort of 
career that commends itself to the biographer. The two are remembered almost entirely 
because of their bloodless seizure of the San Francisco Bay region.on July 9, 1846. The 
story of the circumstances surrounding this event is worth relating again, particularly 
since the author’s research was painstaking. Frequent quotations from contemporary 
accounts add to the interest. This is a creditable presentation of a topic more limited 
than the author suggests. The book itself is a beautiful example of the printer’s and 
binder’s crafts. 

University of Alabama Rosert E. JOHNSON 


MAPPING THE TRANSMISSISSIPPI WEST, 1540-1861. Volume IIl, FROM 
THE MEXICAN WAR TO THE BOUNDARY SURVEYS, 1846-1854. By Carl I. 
Wheat. (San Francisco, Calif.: Institute of Historical Cartography. 1959. Pp. xiii, 349. 
$60.00.) The third volume of this prospective five-volume set deserves the same lauda- 
tory adjectives that have been used to describe its two predecessors. It is a magnificent 
production, both as scholarship and as an example of the printer’s art. Beautifully repro- 
duced maps, special paper, and attractive type are combined with an extremely accurate 
and informative text. Not only are the maps identified and described, but there is 
also material on the cartographers and on the background events that make the whole ' 
story understandable. The Mexican War, the California gold rush, and the early interest 
in possible transcontinental railroads all inspired the production of more and more maps, 
attested to by the size of the present volume. The California gold discoveries were 
particularly important because they attracted many migrants who recorded for them- 
selves or for the government what they had found. These maps varied in accuracy, but 
they made the Far West better known. Perhaps because it was so difficult to obtain the 
latest information and so expensive to continually redraw maps, commercial map makers 
lagged in their production. In describing this five-volume set, it is difficult to imagine 
anyone who would object to the use of the term “definitive.” Wheat is doing a tremen- 
dous job for the historical profession. One cannot conceive of anyone in the future 
having the ability, the knowledge, and the energy to do it again. 

Dartmouth College RosERT E. REGEL 
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A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION: A CENTURY 
OF HEALTH SERVICE. By Robert W. McCluggage. (Chicago: American Dental 
Association. 1959. Pp. 520. $8.00.) This well-written volume ranks with the best of the 
" growing number of histories of professional and learned organizations. Although this 
is primarily the story of the American Dental Association's development, Dr. McClug- 
gage has gone far beyond the association to provide a thorough study of the evolution 
of organized dentistry in the United States, from the founding of local societies and 
journals to the rise of dental colleges and national organizations. The chapter notes 
at the end of the book testify to a thorough study of all available dental literature, 
including legislation and records of other organizations. Manuscript sources apparently 
were not available, for none are mentioned. The dentists’ long trial-and-error struggle 
to establish an effective and representative national organization forms the main theme, 
from which is traced the formation of the first national organization, the Society of 
Dental Surgeons, in 1849, through the various structural mutations of the American 
Dental Association (1859), until its final reorganization in rgr3. The dentists’ primary 
objectives were to impose a specific code of professional ethics, promote dental educa- 
tion, and advance dental science. The last three chapters are topical essays on the rela- 
tionship between the association and its members, the profession, and the. public. 
Changes in theory, some of the advances in dental science, the influence of philanthropy, 
the reformism of the progressive era, the public health movement, and the fluoridation 
controversy are discussed. This will be a standard work in dental and medical histori- 
ography, but it also contains much of interest to students of professional, institutional, 
and general social history. - 
University of Texas Davi» D. Van TASSEL 


HANDCARTS TO ZION: THE STORY OF A UNIQUE WESTERN MIGRA- 
TION, 1856-1860, WITH CONTEMPORARY JOURNALS, ACCOUNTS, REPORTS; 
AND ROSTERS OF MEMBERS OF THE TEN HANDCART COMPANIES. By 
LeRoy R. and Ann W. Hafen. [The Far West and the Rockies Historical Series, 1820- 
1875, Volume XIV.] (Glendale, Calif.:- Arthur H. Clark Company. 1960. Pp. 328. $9.50.) 
This excellent volume recounts the experiences of some three thousand Mormon con- 
verts who migrated from Europe to America in what was undoubtedly the most remark- 
able travel experiment ever devised in the history of western America. They came by 
handcarts during the years 1856-1860, employing 653 of these vehicles and fifty sup- 
porting wagons carrying food and camp equipment. This novel plan was initiated by 
church authorities in 1855 and grew directly out of the general policy of "gathering 
the Saints unto Zion" in order to build their new empire—a kingdom of God on earth. 
LeRoy R. and Ann W. Hafen relate the experiences of the ten companies of handcart 
pioneers who traversed the thirteen hundred miles from Iowa City to Great Salt Lake 
Valley. Their accounts have been drawn exclusively from contemporary journals. Six- 
teen excellent illustrations are appended, but no bibliography containing lists of both 
contemporary journals and secondary references is included. The authors’ style is lucid, 
forceful, and stimulating, and the organization of materials is noteworthy. 

University of Utah | LerAnp H. CREER 


PRAIRIE GRASS DIVIDING. By James Iverne Dowie. [Augustana Historical Soci- 
ety Publications, Volume XVIIL] (Rock Island, Ill.: the Society. 1959. Pp. xvi, 262.) 
This is an account of the beginnings of the Augustana Lutheran Church's Nebraska 
Conference and of the early years of Luther College, the conference school. It is more, 
however, than a history of the conference or the college; it is a chronicle of the move- 
ment of Swedish immigrants into Nebraska and their role in the development of the 
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state. Using church and college records, letters, unpublished theses, newspapers (both 
Swedish and English), and reminiscences, the author has provided one of the fullest 
and best-documented accounts we have of an immigrant group in Nebraska. He also 
has made a contribution to the history of Swedish immigration. The annotated bibli- 
ography, which provides a useful supplement to O. Fritiof Ander’s The Cultural 
Heritage of the Swedish Immigrant: Selected References, is particularly valuable. Dowie 
is somewhat apologetic about the scope of his subject. He need not be. As Ander 
states in the introduction, "before the larger story of American history can be told, 
many historians must, like Dr. Dowie, turn their attention to the specific and the par- 
ticular.” Such shortcomings as this volume possesses derive not from the subject but 
from its presentation. The manuscript was originally written as a doctoral dissertation. 
Unfortunately, the published volume bears little evidence that the author took pains 
to transform the dissertation into a readable, well-organized book. Had he done so, his 
rather considerable contribution to the history of Swedish immigration and of the West 
would have been even greater. 

University of Nebraska ` James C. OLsoN 


A. LINCOLN: PRAIRIE LAWYER. By John J. Duff. (New York: Rinehart and 
Company. 1960. Pp. viii, 433. $7.50.) Mr. Duff has written the most comprehensive and 
most satisfactory study to date of Abraham Lincoln's career at the bar, a career that 
extended over a period of twenty-three years. The author estimates that, despite the 
fact that many records of Mr. Lincoln's practice have been removed from courthouses 
by eager and conscienceless autograph enthusiasts, "there is to be found today, in public 
documents, private diaries and the gamut of primary and secondary sources, fifty per- 
cent more material on Lincoln as a circuit lawyer than was available" to earlier writers 
on that single aspect of his lawyer's life. These sources he has rigorously examined and, 
as a consequence, he has been able to dispel and destroy the occasional misconceptions 
of his predecessors. But Duff has by no means limited himself to recounting Lincoln's 
arguments before state and local tribunals; on the contrary, he has extended the story 
to include his appearances as advocate before the federal bench. Carefully and success- 
fully avoiding legalistic prose, Duff has, instead, produced an authoritative work in a 
style, sometimes repetitive, but generally comprehensible and attractive to the layman. 
Despite its concentration upon the calling from which he drew his livelihood, and by 
any rules or standards that may be applied, 4. Lincoln: Prairie Lawyer, thoroughly 
documented, must be admitted to the small and select company of really significant 
works which his personality and progress have evoked. 

Washington, D. C. Davi» C. MEARNS 


PATTERNS FROM THE SOD: LAND USE AND TENURE IN THE GRAND 
PRAIRIE, 1850-1900. By Margaret Beattie Bogue. [Collections of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, Volume XXXIV. Land Series, Volume I.] (Springfield: the Library. 
1959. Pp. 327. $2.50.) The author here presents a history of the origins, management, 
and disposal of landholdings in the Grand Prairie region of Illinois. The area studied 
in the period 1850 to 1900 was limited to eight east central Illinois counties: Kankakee, 
Livingston, Iroquois, Ford, McLean, Piatt, Champaign, and Vermillion. The story 
begins with a large influx of settlers before the depression of 1857. An even larger 
migration came in the 1860’s and ı870’s, though land sales were larger in the r850's 
and 1860’s. The 1857 panic brought disaster to the most precariously financed of the 
large holdings. An important number of the estates were used primarily for livestock 
enterprises. Á smaller group of landowners controlling more than 140,000 acres endeav- 
ored to develop their land intensively as the smaller farmers were doing. Partially be- 
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cause they had capital, they were able through experiments to make larger contributions 
to the economic development of the region. Although these eight counties experienced 
tremendous growth in productive capacity and wealth in the years studied, there were 
serious problems to be solved. Among these were the need of fencing and drainage. 
Osage orange hedge offered a solution to one of these, while drainage districts and 
ditches financed by the farmers aided in solving the other. A less successful experiment 
was that of raising wheat in the years before 1857. Before 1870 the smaller farm domi- 
nated the area. During the depression of 1873, however, and the exceptionally wet sea- 
sons from 1875 to 1878, the smaller units seemed to have less success than the farms 
from one hundred to 499 acres. Higher land prices and more intensive farming may 
have contributed to this result. Many farmers left Illinois to go farther west. Tenancy, 
although harshly criticized, changed from a temporary arrangement to a permanent 
feature which filled the needs of tenants and landlords as well. Leases prescribed the 
duties of the tenants regarding improvements and upkeep. The land agent brought in 
eastern capital and helped to develop the region. Loans financed original purchases as 
well as additional tracts which were added to the original farms. The author handled 
her topic very skillfully, and the contribution of her volume is larger than the area 
studied, but it is intensive rather than extensive. The book seems to be a part of the 
literature emanating from the teaching of Paul W. Gates. 

Indiana University Joun BARNHART 


ITALO-AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS, 1861-1882: THE MISSION 
OF GEORGE PERKINS MARSH, FIRST AMERICAN MINISTER TO THE 
KINGDOM OF ITALY. By Mary Philip Trauth, SND. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America Press. 1958. Pp. xvii, 190.) In the introduction the author de- 
scribes this published version of her dissertation as “an inaugural attempt at a detailed 
exposition of the major aspects of Italo-American diplomatic relations from 1861 ... 
to 1882.” That these relations were of no dramatic consequence to international power 
politics is indicated by the topics examined. They deal with such matters as military 
service during the Civil War by Italian subjects, claims arbitration, postal conventions, 
commerce and navigation, immigration and naturalization, and the like. Relatively 
little has been written about them, and the author should be commended for contribut- 
ing to the written record of American diplomatic relations. The monograph suffers 
from very serious limitations, suggested already by the brevity of the study. Although 
attention has been centered on Marsh, evidently no effort was made to use the very 
rich source of private papers of the scholar-diplomat in the Wilbur Library at the 
University of Vermont. This collection, unfortunately overlooked by the sleuths of the 
Harvard Guide to American History, was known to the author through the work of 
Dr. David Lowenthal, the very able biographer of Marsh. The reviewer is also dis- 
tressed to find that the quite excellent coverage of official American documentary sources 
is not at all complemented by a like exploitation of the Italian depositories. A compte 
rendu of Italo-American diplomatic relations is still outstanding. 

University of Colorado WILLARD ALLEN FLETCHER 


JOHN PALMER USHER: LINCOLN'S SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. By 
Elmo R. Richardson and Alan W. Farley. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press. 1960. 
Pp. 152. $3.50.) This short biography fills a gap in the history of Lincoln's admin- 
istration and explains why Usher has remained unknown. A native of New York 
State, he moved to Terre Haute, Indiana, in his early twenties and established a success- 
ful law practice. Physically attractive, energetic, and able, he made many friends and 
achieved some importance in political and business circles. During the political upheavals 
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of the 1850’s he turned Republican and in the 1860 convention supported Lincoln, who 
later named him Assistant Secretary and then Secretary of the Interior. His administra- 
tion was marked by good sense, moderation, and fairness. A major defect was a bias 
in favor of the Kansas railroad, one of the five branches of the Pacific railroad projects 
authorized by Congress in the 1860’s. When he left office in 1865 he became general 
solicitor for the Kansas railroad and continued in this work until his retirement in 1887. 
For the amount of research involved, the book is a disappointment. If the authors had 
treated the events and persons important in Usher’s career more thoroughly, they could 
have made a substantial contribution. They have, however, illuminated the work of the 
A of the Interior and written another chapter in the history of the land-grant 
railroads. 


Lafayette College | Epwin B. Copprncton 


THE FALL OF RICHMOND. By Rembert W. Patrick. [The Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures in Southern History.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. rg6o. 
Pp. ix, 144. $4.00.) In this book Professor Patrick relates the history of Richmond's 
evacuation, fall, and first day of occupation. To do so he assembles into one fast-moving 
story the accounts he has found in newspapers, diaries, reminiscences, letters, and official 
documents. It is evident that he has exercised critical care in determining what to be- 
lieve in these accounts, and he has absolutely minimized the risk of being deceived by 
exaggeration, prejudice, or faulty memories. The book is well written throughout and 
quite exciting in the sections describing the fire and the riot, They occurred between 
the evacuation and the surrender. However it may have been in Columbia, the author 
makes it clear that in Richmond the fire was started by Confederate officials. Their pur- 
pose was to prevent supplies from falling into enemy hands, but their fire destroyed al- 
most twenty city blocks, Patrick believes that deserters from Lee's army, slaves, and 
"poor white trash" looted the town and "undoubtedly fired many buildings" Yankee 
troops extinguished the fire despite the fact that every firehose in Richmond had been 
chopped into pieces. No one, including Patrick, appears able to prove who did that. 
University of Florida GEORGE R BENTLEY 


LINCOLN'S PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION. By William B. Hesseltine. [Con- 
federate Centennial Studies, Number 13.] (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing 
Company. 1960. Pp. 154.) This short book, originally prepared as a series of lectures for 
delivery at Memphis State University, is a study of reconstruction measures and plans 
to the death of Lincoln. Examining the "myth" that i£ Lincoln had lived Reconstruc- 
tion would have been wonderfully different, Professor Hesseltine persuasively suggests 
that while the President's flexible and compassionate approach offered the best hope of 
a true reconciliation, its success was far from certain. Every one of a half-dozen lines 
of action explored by Lincoln (including the famous 10 per cent plan) ended in failure, 
so that Booth's bullet probably found him "without a plan of reconstruction." Yet if 
Lincoln had failed to work out an acceptable program for reconstruction of the South, 
he had succeeded, says Hesseltine, in reconstructing the nation along lines that bore 
little resemblance to the old federal Union. Here the author returns to the theme of 
his earlier book, Lincoln and the War Governors. Although his forceful arguments can- 
not be brushed aside, they are frequently stated in language too extreme to be taken 
seriously. He maintains that Lincoln, who triumphed over the northern as well as the 
southern states and forged a consolidated nation in the fires of civil war, was essentially 
"a revolutionary leader," while Jefferson Davis was the would-be conservator of the 
“ancient system.” Furthermore, the LincolnJed revolution "destroyed forever the... 
rights of the state governments and, in the process, destroyed as well many of the 
ancient rights of free men which the states had been dedicated to defend." Such an 
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interpretation exaggerates the constitutional impact of the Civil War and oversimplifies 
the long and complex process of political nationalization. It also ignores the fact that 
Lincoln’s view of reconstruction did not contemplate the great changes in the federal 
system symbolized by the Fourteenth Amendment. The author's pungent judgments, 
nevertheless, provoke thought, and his thorough scholarship commands respect. 
Stanford University D. E. FEHRENBACHER 


THE ROAD TO VIRGINIA CITY: THE DIARY OF JAMES KNOX POLK 
MILLER. Edited by Andrew F. Rolle. [The American Exploration and Travel Series, 
Number 30.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1960. Pp. xxiii, 143. $3.75.) 
Beginning in 1864 at the age of nineteen, Miller recorded his travels from Chicago to 
Salt Lake City to Virginia City, Montana, and back via the Missouri River to St. Louis, 
and then to New York. As neatly edited by Mr. Rolle, the volume ends in 1867. Miller 
is better than most frontier diarists about the details of travel "on the Plains" in a mule 
train, on foot, by stagecoach, and aboard steamboat. He makes an original contribution 
to our knowledge of life—as seen by a bachelor Gentile businessman—in the Mormon 
capital and in "the [Virginia] City." He gives notable close-ups of Elder Heber Kimball, 
the acknowledged killer Bill Hickman, the Virginia City merchant John S. Rockfellow, 
and descriptions of commercial and cultural beginnings in Montana. 

Los Angeles City College Rıcaarn G. LILLARD 


HEALTH SEEKERS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 1870-1900. By John E. Baur. 
[Huntington Library Publications.] (San Marino, Calif.: the Library. 1959. Pp. xiii, 202. 
$4.50.) A major reason why California has been historically significant is that it has 
attracted people in large numbers. They have migrated for many reasons: to enjoy a 
balmy climate, to buy real estate, and to profit from an expanding frontier economy. 
John Baur now analyzes another fundamental reason why people moved west, to im- 
prove their health. His careful and thorough study indicates that this was a significant 
factor in population migration, of more importance than has generally been assumed. 
The author discusses the building of a "health legend" through advertising, the construc- 
tion of sanitariums and other facilities as features of new town developments, and the 
establishment of the climate, mineral springs, and a rural way of life as popular cure-alls. 
He describes the people who came either wholly or partly for health reasons, and includes 
such individuals as Charles F. Lummis, Harry Chandler, and Helena Modjeska in this 
category. He analyzes the problems that ensued, such as the overpopulation of unskilled 
white-collar workers, when what the region most needed was heavy labor and indus- 
trial development. Finally he describes the growing interest of government in health 
problems, beginning with the establishment of the State Board of Health in 1870. Cali- 
fornia was opened to migration from the Middle West and East at a time when medical 
science was primitive enough to overemphasize geographical location as a remedy, and 
the tendency of the American people to fall victim to nostrums, quackery, and unproved 
amateur techniques also contributed to the growing national conviction that if one 
were ill, California was a good place to go. The chief reservation concerning the study 
is that one might come away from it feeling that health seekers constituted the bulk of 
the migrants to California. Ánd there are occasional assumptions that need further 
proof, such as that indicating that the migration and boom of 1887 resulted chiefly from 
a severe eastern winter. The negative features, however, are minor; the author has well 
and thoroughly utilized difficult historical material and has competently surveyed vast 
quantities of ephemeral literature of the period. A good bibliography and an index 
combine to help make this volume a worthy addition to California history. 

San Francisco State College GLENN S. DUMKE 
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BASEBALL: THE EARLY YEARS. By Harold Seymour. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 373. $7.50.) As the description on the jacket of this book 
states, it is not another history of players’ exploits and batting averages but a serious 
study of the game both in the business offices and on the field. The titles of the four 
parts of the book give a good indication of the ground covered: "The Amateur Era," 
"Baseball Becomes a Business" "Organized Baseball" and "Monopoly at Its Apex." 
The first part deals with the origins and development of the game and the activities of 
the National Association of Professional Baseball Players through the year 1875. The 
second part treats the founding of the National League in 1876 and the financial prob- 
lems that grew out of making the professional game pay as a business. Ámong these 
were salaries, discipline, and the reserve clause. The third part concerns rival organiza- 
tions that attempted to compete with the National League and with bitter owner-player 
clashes. The fourth part describes vividly the highhanded actions of the National League 
owners during their years of monopoly under the twelve team league of 1892 to 1899 
and with the successful fight made by the American League from 1gor to 1903 to be- 
come a permanent and equal rival of the older league. Sections of the book vary in ap- 
peal to different types of readers. Both historians and ordinary baseball fans will enjoy 
the chapters on the amateur era. Adherents of the American League will be delighted 
with the tribute in Part IV paid to its real founder and first president, Ban Johnson, 
and with the account of his achievements in raising the standards of the game above 
the sordid level that the National League permitted during the 1890's. For those today 
who are planning to invest in a new major league or in a new professional football 
league, Parts II and III should be compulsory reading. On the whole Parts I and IV are 
superior to II and III. The contention stated on the jacket that baseball “has always 
mirrored the economic and social growth of America" does not receive sufficient atten- 
tion in the second and third parts, except for the chapter on the reserve clause. If a 
brief description at the beginning of several of the chapters had been given of typical 
practices in other businesses during the age of the robber barons, many of those in 
baseball would be seen in the proper setting. Short summaries at the end of Parts II and 
III of the features that were common to most businesses and those unique in baseball 
would have made a good book even better. 

Western Reserve University DoNarp Grove BARNES 


HISTORY OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY: A STUDY IN INDUS- 
TRIAL GROWTH. By Henrietta M. Larson and Kenneth Wiggins Porter. [Prepared 
under the auspices of the Business History Foundation, Inc.] (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1959. Pp. xxiv, 769. $7.50.) Two volumes of the somewhat revisionist history 
of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) under the aegis of the Business History Foun- 
dation have appeared in the past five years; a third is imminent. In many respects this 
History of Humble Oil & Refining Company, under way since 1948, could easily be 
called a fourth volume of that series, for Jersey Standard not only holds a majority of 
Humble stock but provided Jersey capital and early technical direction to help erect 
the Texas oil company as an operating affiliate. The Humble story is basically a Texas 
narrative. Though it stretched itself from Florida's Everglades to Mexico's tierra caliente 
and Alaska’s Frigidaire when it became the nation’s largest crude oil producer, its 
founders and its administrators through the years have tended to be either native or 
adopted Texans, usually without being cursed by that brand of Texan parochialism 
that makes most mature-minded Texans cringe. The most memorable features of the 
Humble story are twofold: the change in top administrative personnel from haphazard 
promoters-bankers-drillers who worked their way up through a combination of practical 
experience, opportunism, and native, intuitive shrewdness to the more nearly con- 
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temporary corporation lawyer and on to the present-day college-trained geologist and 
economist; the early and continuing understanding of the need for conservation af 
resources in an industry that was essentially waste-minded and believed in an eternal 
golden horn. In a day when wells blew high, oil ran everywhere, and wells were drilled 
with their derrick bases overlapping, Humble officials worried about the depletion of 
their supply and refused to accept the generally held belief that there would always 
be plenty of petroleum for everyone. Their constant pressure was a major reason that 
the Texas Railroad Commission metamorphosed from just another railroad regulatory 
body into perhaps the most powerful state regulatory body in the United States, as the 
nation learned during the recent crisis over Suez. This book has only minor flaws. No 
notice is taken of the influence of the petroleum industry in general, and Humble in 
particular, in determining the tax structure of Texas; in prescribing mores or more-or- 
less intellectual outlooks; in influencing educational policy at both lower and higher 
levels; and in infusing state and national politicians with the "proper" attitudes. This 
lack, however, is pointed out more in a spirit of waggishness than through any desire 
to downgrade a solid performance, for one would hardly expect such an approach in a 
book written from company records. Professors Larson and Porter cover all facets of 
how to build a regional oil promotion into a major, integrated, and enlightened petro- 
leum producer and distributor. My Texas bias may be showing, but this volume is the 
best written and most interesting of any of the "Standard" series to appear thus far. 
University of Texas Jos B. FzaNTZ 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By Stefan Lorant. (New 
York: Doubleday and Company. 1959. Pp. 640. $15.00.) Mr. Lorant has combined a 
massive pictorlal history of Theodore Roosevelt and his times with a sizeable written 
text. There are 750 pictures, cartoons, diaries, and letters, among other illustrations, 
balanced evenly except for the first twenty-two years between “life” and “times.” The 
effort enlivens history and conveys a freshness and immediacy of events that words 
alone frequently lack. No selection of either text or pictures can fail to interpret, and 
the interpretation here is popularly fashionable, but superficial. For the most part, the 
analysis follows the character of the cartoons by bringing virtue, personified by the 
President, into a world of evil to purge the country of its ills. Scarcely 20 per cent of 
the volume concerns the presidential administrations, and for these years, as well as 
for the rest of the book, the pictures stress the outward and spectacular rather than the 
dynamics of social structure or Roosevelt’s complex personality. Perhaps one should not 
be too preoccupied with the impact of a book like this. The mid-twentieth-century vogue 
of history for the masses at gilt-edged prices could be taken simply as a phenomenon to 
be observed curiously, rather than to be considered seriously. And yet one cannot fail 
to ponder, with some concern, the obfuscation of the nature of our society which such 
efforts perpetuate. 

State University of Iowa SAMUEL P. Hays 


TAYLORISM AT WATERTOWN ARSENAL: SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
IN ACTION, 1908-1915. By Hugh G. J. Aitken. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 269. $5.75.) A case study can be valuable only if it analyzes as 
well as describes. In this case study of “scientific management in action,” Aitken pro- 
vides much more than mere description partly because he is clear about what he is 
trying to do and partly because he is willing to apply all he can learn from the econ- 
omist, sociologist, and psychologist. Through his “experiment in historical reconstruc- 
tion” Aitken sets out to gain “understanding of the behavior and attitudes of the 
participants” and to understand “what these men did not understand, see what they 
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did not see, and find meaning in what they found meaningless.” In carrying out this 
task, he presents the clearest picture yet written on the nature and significance of the 
scientific management movement in this country and of the response of both managers 
and labor to it. The application of Frederick W. Taylor's ideas meant more than just 
the use of the stopwatch and time-motion studies. The highly rational, systematic ap- 
proach to the problems of production led to the development of new tools and ma- 
chinery, of changed factory design, careful planning, routing, scheduling, and above all 
of new techniques of cost accounting. These technical innovations created the possi- 
bility of greatly increased operating capacity. Yet they initially failed to achieve their 
potential because of the inability of their practitioners to see the shop as a social as 
well as a technical order. This blind spot and the unsophisticated assumption that men 
were primarily motivated by financial self-interest brought conflict. In this controversy, 
which eventually reached the floors of Congress, the use of the stopwatch and time- 
motion study became the issue. Ás is so often the case, the fight was over symbols and 
symptoms and not the underlying challenges and responses. Ás each side made up its 
mind about the causes and issues, each became incapable of rationally evaluating the 
more basic problems. Such evaluation then becomes an essential function of the his- 
torian. Surely he cannot carry out this responsibility if he identifies himself with either, 
side and even less if he says only that there is much to be said on both sides. Aitken, in 
doing neither, successfully achieves his aim of making clear what happened and why 
as Taylorism was introduced at the Watertown Arsenal. Anyone interested in the 
rationalizing of production in the United States, the impact of engineering education 
and training on American management, or the interaction of ideas, institutions, and 
personalities should read this book. So also should the historian who would like to 
make his own special field or “case study” of value and interest to other than fellow 
specialists working in the same area. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology ALFRED D. CHANDLER, JR. 


ROOSEVELT AND MODERN AMERICA. By John A. Woods. [Teach Yourself 
History.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1959. Pp. 192. $2.50.) In this volume, one 
of an extensive British series of short histories centering on the lives of great men, Pro- 
fessor Woods summarizes and assesses the main events in the career of Franklin Roose- 
velt. The first two chapters bring FDR to the White House. Chapters mı-vıı deal with 
domestic affairs to 1938. Chapters 1x-x1 treat foreign policy and World War II. A final 
chapter concludes that, for all its shortcomings and contradictions, the Roosevelt record 
is impressive indeed. “The primary effect of the New Deal,” writes Woods, “was to 
ensure a wider distribution of wealth, and of the war to create more wealth to dis- 
tribute.” He has no patience with the revisionist views of Roosevelt’s foreign policy, and 
indeed holds that FDR is perhaps open to criticism for not having moved more quickly 
toward intervention. Woods’s style is forthright, crisp, and effective. Thus Harold Ickes 
was a man “in whom honesty almost wore the appearance of a vice,” and Wendell 
Willkie “showed extraordinary vigour coupled with a gift for saying the wrong thing.” 
In a work as compressed as this, one inevitably finds points to dispute. Upton Sinclair’s 
EPIC plan scarcely deserves dismissal with a single quote from George Creel, nor can 
Jim Farley have been “the leading contender for the succession” in 1940. There are no 
footnotes, but the diligent reader can find major sources listed at the front. Suggestions 
for further reading, briefly annotated, are at the rear. A work of synthesis rather than 
original scholarship, it is in same ways the best brief introduction to the era of FDR 
yet to be done. 

University of Washington Rosert E. BURKE 
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MILITARY RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
1939-1945. By Stanley W. Dziuban. [U. S. Army in World War II: Special Studies.] 
(Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 
1959. Pp. xv, 432.) This original and valuable study—first written as a Columbia Uni- 
versity thesis—is an important contribution to the study of Canadian-American relations 
and to the literature of the Second World War. Very little authentic material has been 
published concerning military cooperation between Canada and the United States before 
and after Pearl Harbor, chiefly, perhaps, because the relationship of the two countries, 
though vastly important to both of them, lacked the drama of more active phases of 
the war. Colonel Dziuban's volume goes a long way toward filling the gap. It tells 
only one side of the story. The author was given full access to "the pertinent official 
U. S. records," but has not attempted to use Canadian records, "excepting insofar as 
they were in the public domain or were to be found in files of U. S. agencies." A full 
evaluation must await the publication of a parallel Canadian study. Within these limits, 
Dziuban deserves all praise. His research was extensive, his narrative is well organized, and 
his commentary is objective. The relationship that he describes was unique and in many 
ways difficult. He says, "Canada's status as a British Commonwealth nation and the 
joint U. S-United Kingdom direction of global war strategy emerge as two basic com- 
plicating factors"; another was the great disparity between the two partners in popula- 
tion and resources. Canada felt obliged to guard her sovereignty with care, and Amer- 
icans did not always respect either her sovereignty or her susceptibilities. The author 
tends to censure his country’s prolonged unwillingness to accept a Canadian military 
mission in Washington; and he accurately reports a Canadian feeling that the United 
States services, "whose attitude throughout had been that Canada was a nuisance and 
had much better be treated as a part of Britain," abetted Churchill's attempt to speak 
on all occasions in the name of the whole Commonwealth. 'There was considerable 
half-concealed friction in Newfoundland, and Dziuban’s examination of the evidence 
leads him to speak of "the Canadian determination to retain the predominant role on 
the Newfoundland defense scene and to limit the U. S. role." Considerable attention is 
directed to the failure of the United States in 1941 to obtain Canadian agreement to 
United States "strategic direction" in ABC-22, the joint "defence" plan then under 
consideration; ultimately, the Americans reluctantly accepted command by "mutual 
co-operation." Canada had been prepared to accept United States strategic direction in 
a plan intended to meet circumstances in which Nazi Germany was in control of the 
British Isles and threatening North America, but she would not accept it in connection 
with a plan that was essentially offensive. Internal evidence indicates that the book was 
completed about 1953, and only the bibliography was substantially revised later. There 
are some errors of detail on Canadian matters, but they do not seriously affect the value 
of this significant book. 

University of Toronto C. P. STACEY 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE MOB. By John W. Caughey. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 214. $5.00.) The author of Their Majesties the Mob set out 
to write an advocate's brief for due process and he has put together a number of his- 
torical narratives that make a formidable argument against mob violence. He sees 
vigilantism as “a group action in lieu of regular justice.” It is hard to crowd some of 
his examples into that framework. The cases in which ordinary citizens without any 
sanction of law worked their will upon individuals and the cases in which constituted 
authority moved unjustly or mistakenly seem'to be of a different order. Though there 
are times when constituted authority behaves with a vindictiveness and a meanness of 
spirit reminiscent of the mob, to put legislative, judicial, and executive error into the 
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same category with murder and. mayhem undertaken wholly outside the law seems to 
be stretching definitions too far. The Palmer raids, the Japanese evacuation, the Oppen- 
heimer case, and a number of actions by the House Un-American Activities Committee 
lack some of the attributes of vigilantism, and however they are otherwise to be repro- 
bated, can hardly be classed with lynchings. To this extent, the book proves too much. 
The errors of government and the crimes of the mob sometimes may spring alike from 
the ugly human impulse to impose punishment and retribution, but these otherwise 
differing defects do not belong in a single category. 

Washington, D. C. J. R. Wiccrns 


COMMUNISM IN AMERICAN POLITICS. By David ]. Saposs. (Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 259. $5.00.) Based mostly upon reports and 
hearings of the Subversive Activities Control Board, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and state legislative investigations, this book describes the role of the Com- 
munist party in the politics of Washington, California, Minnesota, and New York in 
the 1930's and in the Progressive party of 1948 and thereafter. It ends with a sketchy 
account of the turmoil within the Communist party that followed Khrushchev's de- 
nunciation of Stalin in February 1956. The author hopes the book will "realert the 
American people toward the menace of Communism." A generation of scholars in the 
history of labor and the Left has learned to respect the work of David Saposs, and in 
this book he has again made useful contributions. The chapter on Communists in 
Washington state politics in the 1930’s includes considerable information heretofore un- 
available in secondary accounts. The chapters on the Wallace movement are the 
strongest, particularly in their description of CIO opposition to Wallace. The treatment 
of the Communist position on a third party from late 1945 until the fall of 1947 would 
have been clearer if it had made the point that at that time Communist agitation for a 
third party did not necessarily mean support for a national third ticket, and he fails to 
point out the importance of Zhdanov's speech to the September 1947 conference in 
Poland that founded the Cominform. The American Communists actually did not 
decide upon a third ticket until after that speech. The volume's style and organization 
obscure its merits, Quotations, many of them from secondary sources, are excessive. One 
quotation from an SACB document runs for four uninterrupted pages. Saposs’ decision 
to relate the whole career of the New York American Labor party from birth in 1936 
to dissolution in 1956 before he described the Communists’ reversal of line in 1945 or 
their Progressive party adventure leaves the ALP treatment without its necessary back- 
ground. Persistent students of recent politics, however, will find they can use this book 
with profit. 

University of Wisconsin Davi A. SHANNON 


THE TRUMAN-MACARTHUR CONTROVERSY AND THE KOREAN WAR. 
By John W. Spanier. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 
1959. Pp. xii, 311. $6.50.) The man who writes very recent history can expect to know 
little of the savor of manuscript materials or the delights of needling established his- 
torical interpretations. He can, however, enjoy his own special kind of accomplishments 
and these Mr. John Spanier has certainly achieved in his study of the Truman- 
MacArthur controversy. He has gone through the tremendous mass of printed mate- 
rials thoroughly and with imagination. Using his sources in a hardheaded way, he has 
clarified the issues in a debate that was notable for its frenetic confusion. And Spanier 
emerges from his study with a question that is decidedly important for present-day 
America. Structurally, the book is an account of the Korean War from its beginning in 
June 1950 to the end of the MacArthur congressional hearings in July 1951. Spanier 
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moves through this tangled story with a cool detachment which, on the one hand, 
confirms President Truman’s wisdom in removing General MacArthur and, on the 
other hand, makes it plain that the administration was hardly at its best in the handling 
either of the redoubtable general or of a bewildered and frightened public opinion. The 
contributions of the volume are particularly notable in its treatment of the decision to 
cross the thirty-eighth parallel and its analysis of MacArthur’s “end-the-war” offensive 
of November 1950. But here, as throughout the book, the decision to put footnotes, 
which not only give a greater sense of reality to the text but sometimes contain highly 
interesting additions, at the rear of the volume annoys the reader. Throughout the book 
Spanier builds to his climactic consideration: In the modern world, just how reliable is 
the way most Americans think about the proper relation between the civil and the 
military? The tradition is clearly that the civil is to be supreme. At the present time only 
limited wars are likely to raise the issue, but in a full-scale war nobody would be left to 
quarrel over the general vs. the President. Does not the Truman-MacArthur contro- 
versy strongly suggest that a limited war, with its enormous frustrations, is precisely 
the kind of war that would cause a large—and perhaps decisive—segment of the 
population to follow a general who calls for all-out techniques for a total victory? 
Princeton University Eric F. GOLDMAN 
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ESPAÑA EN AMÉRICA: EL RÉGIMEN DE TIERRAS EN LA ÉPOCA 
COLONIAL. By J. M. Ots Capdequí. [Sección de Obras de Historia.] (México, D. F.: 
Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1959. Pp. 145.) The dominant form of land tenure in 
Spanish America since the sixteenth century has been that of latifundia. The socio- 
economic and political consequences of this fact have been momentous during the last 
five centuries. And yet our knowledge of the origins and development of patterns of 
land tenure in the colonial period is sketchy and inadequate. Frangois Chevalier's La 
Formation des Grand Domaines au Mexique is one of the outstanding exceptions to 
this general rule. The present book begins to fill partially this vacuum. It contains a 
careful analysis of the major legislative efforts of the Spanish crown in the granting of 
land titles. The principal varieties of land tenure are included: individuals, municipali- 
ties, communal ownership, grazing tracts, and subsoil rights. The period covered begins 
with Columbus and ends with the Cortes of Cadiz and Ferdinand VII. Considerable 
attention 1s focused on the growth of latifundia. As a study in the juridical foundation 
of Spanish land policy this book probably will not be surpassed for some time. But the 
limitations of the juridical approach should also be stressed. The gap between the law 
and its observance in the Indies was wide and deep. Patterns of land tenure, furthermore, 
did not develop in a socioeconomic vacuum. In addition to the legal framework we 
need a vast amount of data on social, economic, intellectual, and political conditions as 
well as some understanding of regional variations. The kind of demographic informa- 
tion Cook, Simpson, and Borah are collecting for colonial Mexico, for example, will illu- 
minate the development of land tenure in that region. Ots Capdequí has made an out- 
standing contribution in clarifying the juridical basis of colonial land tenure patterns. 
Let us hope tbat in future studies he will broaden and intensify his approach to take 
into account social and economic conditions. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Jonn L. PHELAN 


HISTORIA DE LA CAPITAL DE PUERTO RICO. Volume I; Volume II, MON- 
UMENTOS, RELIQUIAS E INSIGNIAS HISTÓRICAS. By F. M. Zeno. [Publicación 
Oficial del Gobierno de la Capital] ([San Juan: Oficina de Actividades Culturales, 
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Gobierno de la Capital. 1959.] Pp. xxvi, 498; xiv, 240.) San Juan, the capital of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, is the oldest city under the flag of the United States. 
Its history of over 450 years is the topic of Zeno's volume. The second volume treats the 
monuments, public buildings, and other items of historical importance related to the city. 
The general historical account of San Juan follows in fairly close fashion the well-known 
lines laid down by past and present historians of Puerto Rico. Alejandro Tapia y Rivera 
and Salvador Brau are quoted quite liberally, and various documents from Coll y Toste’s 
Boletín Histórico are reproduced in full. Little attention, except to correct, is paid to 
the excellent Ciudad Morada of Adolfo de Hostos who was Zeno's predecessor as muni- 
cipal historian of San Juan. No use was made in either volume of the original research 
being done by Father Vicente Murga in the Archives of the Indies and published by 
the University of Puerto Rico in recent years. The author has made some use, however, 
of the city records that are available from 1730 to the present. Several important topics 
such as education, city government, health, and social customs have been singled out for 
separate treatment. The account of the struggles to supply the city with water is the most 
successful. Zeno's prejudices are poorly disguised in his chapter on social customs. 
Quite out of place in serious history is the editorializing against the local athenaeum, 
the eulogizing of the current fire chief, and the long history of a local bank tacked on 
to a chapter in the second volume dedicated to the town hall. Zeno is a late arrival to 
the discipline of history. As is perhaps clear from the lively text, he was a professional 
journalist and editor of a once important San Juan newspaper. Founded by Ponce de 
León, besieged by Sir Francis Drake and Hawkins, and host to the imprisoned Francisco 
Miranda, San Juan’s history deserves more professional treatment than that accorded 
to it by this governmental publication. The text is enhanced by excellent illustrations 
and photographs. 

Mayaguez, Puerto Rico Tuomas MATHEWS 


THE POPULATION OF CENTRAL MEXICO IN 1548: AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE SUMA DE VISITAS DE PUEBLOS. By Woodrow Borah and S. F. Cook. 
[Ibero-Americana, Number 43.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. rg6o. Pp. 
215. $5.00.) The Suma de vistas in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, published by 
Paso y Troncoso in 1905, is a compilation of reports concerning approximately 850 
Mexican towns, with information on status, size, population, tribute, agriculture, and 
many other subjects. Borah and Cook present an outline of this material. Their main 
attention is given to the dating of the manuscript and to the implications of its popula- 
tion figures. By a comparison of known tributes, they successfully date the Suma 
populations at 1547-1551 and principally at 1548. In my opinion they demonstrate con- 
clusively that the tributary population figures of the Suma are to be understood accord- 
ing to the classification of tributaries in the 1540's and hence are not directly com- 
parable to later tributary statistics. Classes of the population that were exempt from 
tribute in 1548 were included in later counts, and a recorded increase is therefore com- 
patible with a real decline. The work includes a sophisticated discussion of visita 
procedure and of statistical relations between partial and whole populations. Using 
more refined techniques than Cook and Simpson in 1948, Borah and Cook arrive at a 
figure of 7,817,000 for the population of 1548, whereas the Cook and Simpson estimate 
was 6,427,466 (plus several hundred thousand for Nueva Galicia). The estimate of 
larger population depends, however, on an arithmetical error of onc million. The ap- 
propriate correction yields a figure only slightly different from that of Cook and 
Simpson. But the method of arriving at this figure is significantly different, for instance, 
in the use of 3.3 rather than 4.0 for the conversion of tributaries to total population. The 
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Cook and Simpson toponymic locations have also been improved, though there are still 
remnant errors as in the Hidalgo towns of Visita LXXXI. 
State University of Iowa CHARLES GIBSON 


COLECCIÓN DE DOCUMENTOS RELATIVOS A LA HISTORIA DE LAS 
ISLAS MALVINAS. Volume I. Introduction by Ricardo R, Caillet-Bois. [Documentos 
para la historia argentina, Number 25. Publicaciones del Instituto de Historia Argen- 
tina "Doctor Emilio Ravignani.”] (Buenos Aires: Universidad de Buenos Aires. [1959.] ` 
Pp. 383.) This significant collection of documents of an important era of Argentine 
history was directed by the late Emilio Ravignani and was almost completed when he 
resigned from the directorship of the institute that now bears his name. Completion of 
the work could not have fallen into more capable hands than those of Ricardo Caillet- 
Bois, present director of the institute and author of the excellent book Una terra argen- 
tina, las Islas Malvinas, who also wrote the succinct explanatory historical introduction 
to the collection. The first volume covers the period 1746-1766. The documents, each in 
its original language, are copied exactly and edited in the careful manner so characteristic 
of the institute's publications. Although there is no word index, the volume contains a 
helpful one of the documents in chronological order. We can only hope for the prompt 
appearance of the other documents already collected for this valuable contribution to 
Argentine history. 

University of Colorado Fnarrz L. HOFFMANN 


THE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
MEXICO, AS AFFECTED BY THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 
MEXICO, 1925-1929. By Sister M. Elizabeth Ann Rice, O.P. (Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 224. $2.50.) This book is a Ph.D. 
thesis, with all the shortcomings that fact implies. It is unfortunate that so many uni- 
versities require or encourage the publication of theses when the overwhelming ma- 
jority of graduate students are simply not ready to write publishable material. In this 
instance the student, Sister Mary Elizabeth Ann Rice, has taken a topic far beyond her 
present ability. Given another two or three years of intensive work, she would have 
produced a creditable book. But this is not it. There is not a single Mexican source 
cited in the footnotes or the bibliography. How a student who seems to be unfamiliar 
with the Spanish language would be permitted to write on this topic is beyond my 
comprehension. After all, diplomatic history involves more than the records, written in 
English, that happen to be in the National Archives in Washington. Since she must 
rely upon other American diplomatic historians who also may know no Spanish, it is 
not surprising that her work is marred by serious errors, not only of fact, but of in- 
terpretation. And there seems to be no rhyme or reason to the accents sprinkled liberally 
and indiscriminately on Spanish names or words (e.g., Orózco, Chamórro, Estráda, and 
even Orozco and Durango). I would have thought that someone between the original 
typist and the final proofreaders would have thought to check these. Nor does the 
author seem to be acquainted with the political history of the United States during these 
years. She cites, for example, a dispatch of a French diplomat in Mexico when docu- 
menting an event in Washington. Sister Mary Elizabeth is to be commended for hav- 
ing made extensive use of the State Department files in the National Archives and the 
Morrow papers. She demonstrates conclusively, moreover, the important role of 
Morrow in helping bring a religious peace to Mexico. It is a halting start, though not 
more than that, toward a comprehensive study of the interaction of American diplomacy 
and the Church-state struggle in Mexico. 

Indiana University Roszrt E. Qumx 
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ARTICLES 


Aones Arner. Robert Sharrock (1630- 
1684): A Predecessor of Nehemiah Grew 
(1641-1712) and an Exponent of “Natural 
Law" in the Plant World. Iris, Mar. 1960. 

Lester K. Born. History of Microfilm Ac- 
tivity. Lib. Trends, Jan. 1960. 

Raymonp L. Brerr. The Influence of Dar- 
win upon His Contemporaries. South Atlantic 
Quar., Winter 1960. 

Roger BURLINGAME. The Hardware of Cul- 
ture. Technology and Culture, Winter 1959. 

WarrER F. Cannon. The Uniformitarian- 
Catastrophist Debate. Isis, Mar. 1960. 

MarceL Co tomar. Islam et nationalisme 
arabe à la veille de la premiere guerre mondi- 
ale. Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

L. Cristiani. Tolérance et intolérance reli- 
gieuses au xvI* siècle. Jour. World Hist., V, 
no. 4, 1960. 

STILLMAN Dzaxz. Galileo Gleanings VIII: 
The Origin of Galileo's Book on Floating 
Bodies and the Question of the Unknown 
Academician. Isis, Mar. 1960. 

CHARLES S. Draper. Navigation-——From Ca- 
noes to Spaceships. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
Apr. 19, 1960. 

A. Hunter Duprez. Influence of the Past: 
An Interpretation of Recent Developments in 
the Context of 200 Years of History [of gov- 
ernment and natural science]. dan. Am. Acad. 
Pol. and Soc. Sci., Jan. 1960. 

ManzcEL Emerrr. Le probléme de la con- 
version des musulmans d'Algérie sous le 
Second Empire: Le conflit entre Mac-Mahon 
et Lavigerie. Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

EUGENE M. Emme. Technical Change and 
Western Military Thought, 1914-1945. Mi. 
Aff., Spring 1960. 

E. FLESSEMAN-van Leer. The Controversy 
about Scripture and Tradition between Thomas 
More and William 'Tyndale. Nederlands Archief 
voor Kerkgeschiedenis, new ser. XLIII, no. 3, 
1959. 

BENTLEY GLass. Eighteenth-century Con- 
cepts of the Origin of Species. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Apr. 19, 1960. 

WALTER Grossmann, On Freedom and 
Necessity: Schiller’s and Hintze's Reflections 
on the Historical World. Monatshefte, Nov. 
1959. 

A. Rupert Harı and Marie Boas HALL. 
Newton’s Theory of Matter. Isis, June 1960. 


Howarp MUMFoRD Jones. Ideas, History, 
Technology. Technology and Culture, Winter | 
1959. 

Pmr D. Jorpan. The Usefulness of Use- 
less Knowledge. Historian, May 1960. 

GEORGE F. Kennan. The Experience of 
nasse History. Virginia Quar. Rev., Spring 
1960. 

CLYDE ‚Rrucknomn. The Library's New 
Program in American Indian Linguistics and 
Ethnohistory. Proc. Am, Philos. Soc., Dec. 1 5, 
1959. 

LEoNARD Krreger. History and Law in the 
Seventeenth Century: Pufendorf. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Apr.-June 1960. 

W. T. LAPRADE. Obstacles in Studying His- 
tory. South Atlantic Quar., Spring 1960. 

Jerzy J. Lxmskr A Polish Chapter of the 
Russo-Japanese War. Trans, Asiatic Soc. Japan, 
3d ser., VII, 1959. 

Casmam Marti. La Première Internationale 
à Barcelone (1868-1870). Internat. Rev. So- 
cial Hist., IV, pt. 3, 1959. 

HirpAMARIE MEYNELL. The Stockholm Con- 
ference of 1917, I. Ibid., pt. 1, 1960. 

HERMANN Oncxen. Wandlungen des Ge- 
schichtsbildes in revolutionären Epochen. Hist. 
Zeitsch., , 1959. 

Sven Urumic Parme. Politics and Economic 
Theory in Allied Planning for Peace, I944— 
1945. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., no. 1, 1959. 

Jons RENDLE-SHoRT. Infant Management in 
the 18th Century with Special Reference to 
the Work of William Cadogan. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, Mar.-Apr. 1960. 

GONZAGUE DE RernoL». La tradition féd- 
éraliste dans l'histoire européenne. Schweiz. 
Monatshefte, Nov. 1959. 

PauL Romer, Tunisian Nationalism. Mid- 
dle East Jour., Spring 1960. 

MAXIMILIEN Ruser. Les cahiers d'étude de 
Karl Marx, II, 1853—1856. Internat. Rev. Social 
Hist., V, pt. 1, 1960. 

Lrovp I. RunpoLpn. The Eighteenth Century 
Mob in America and Europe. Am. Quar., Win- 
ter 1959. 

W. ScHLEGEL. Der Standort Diltheys und 
Yorks von Wartenburg. Zeitsch. f. Religions 
-u. Geistesgesch., no. I, 1960. 

RayMonp J. SoNTAG. Between the Wars. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. 1960. 

J. J. SPENGLER. Population Changes, 1900- 
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1950; Socio-Economic Implications. Jour. 
World Hist., V, no. 4, 1960. 

L. SeRAcUE pe Camp. Before Stirrups. Isis, 
June 1960 

ARNOLD J. lovNsxzz. Der Historiker, seine 
Vorstellungen und seine Probleme. Ruperto- 
Carola, Dec. 1959. 

Jonn Wes. Karl Marlo, Guild Socialism, 
and the Revolutions of 1848. Internat. Rev. 
Social Hist., V, pt. 1, 1960. 

Leonaap G. Wıson. The Transformation 
of Ancient Concepts of Respiration in the 
Seventeenth Century. Isis, June 1960. 

Roszzr Wont. Buffon and His Project for 
a New Science, Ibid. 

Davin H. Zoox, Ja. John Frederick Charles 
Fuller [1878-  ]: Military Historian, Mi. Af., 
Winter 1959-60 
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ALBERT, Ersen M., et al. A Selected Bib- 
liography on Values, Ethics, and Esthetics in 
the Behavioral Sciences and Philosophy, 1920— 
1958. Glencoe, Il.: Free Press. 1959. Pp. xviii, 
342. $7.50. 

ALLEN, H. C. Conflict and Concord: The 
Anglo-American Relationship since 1783. ad 
ed.; New York: St Martin's Press. 1959. Pp. 
247. $3.75. See rev. of 1st ed. (1955), AHR, 
LXI (Jan. 1956), 361. 

ANDERSON, Eucens N. Nineteenth Century 
Esurope—Crisis and Contribution. Service Cen- 
ter for Teachers of History Publication No. 29. 
Washington, D. C.: Service Center, American 
Historical Association. [1960.] Pp. 29. 50 
cents (in lots of 10 or more 25 cents each). 

Barry, CoL MAN J., O.S.B. (ed.). Readings in 
Church History. Vol. I, From Pentecost to the 
Protestant Revolt. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Press. 1960. Pp. xx, 633. Cloth $7.50, 
paper $2.95. Textbook 

Brickman, Wim W., and Lenrer, 
Srantey (eds.). The Countdown on Segre- 
gated Education. New York: Society for the 
Advancement of Education. 1960. Pp. 175. 
Cloth $3.50, paper $2.25. 

Bruun, GEOFFREY, Nineteenth-Century Eu- 
ropean Civilization, 1815-1914. Galaxy Book. 
Reprint; New York: Oxford University Press. 
1960. Pp. 256. $1.50. 

BucHAN, ALaAsTAm. NATO in the 1960’s: 
The Implications of Interdependence. Foreword 
by Joun SLessor. Studies in International Se- 
curity, No. r. New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
for the Institute for Strategic Studies, London. 
1960. Pp, xii, 131. $3.00. 

CAMPBELL, Joun C. Defense of the Middle 
East: Problems of American Policy. 2d ed.; 
New York: Harper and Brothers for the 
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trouvée en Mediterranée. Ibid. 

G. Fasre and M. MarwjouxT. Trésors de 
monnaies romaines. Ibid. 

A. AUDIN and Y. Burnanp. Chronologie des 
épitaphes romaines de Lyon. Rev. étud. anc., 
July-Dec. 1959. 

J. Laroum. Le trésor de Gourdon. Bull. 
Soc. Antiq. France, 1958. 

GRATINIANO Nigro Garro. Tesorillo de 
denarios republicanos encontrados en~ Orce 
(Granada). Rev. arch. bibl. mus., July-Dec. 
1959. 

P. Courror. Inscriptions d'Altava. Libyca, 
VI, no. r, 1958 [pub. 1959]. 

D. TsowrcHEV. Contributions épigraphiques 
à l'étude de la domination romaine en Bul- 
garie méridionale. Latomus, Jan-Mar. 1960. 

P. O. KAnrsukovsxu. Materialy k sobraniiu 
drevnikh nadpisei Sarmatii i Tavridy [Ma- 
terial for a Collection of the Ancient Inscrip- 
tions of Sarmatia and the Tauris]. Vestnik 
drev. ist., no. 4, 1959. 

A. I. Bourunova. Nadpisi Bospora (Zametki 


Articles and Other Books Received 


i publikatsii) [Bosporan Inscriptions (Notes 
and Publications)]. Iid. 

G. E. Bran. Notes and Inscriptions from 
Pisidia. Anatolian Stud., IX, 1959. 

H. Hamzurcer. A Hoard of Syrian Tetra- 
drachms from Tiberias. ‘Atigot. Jour. Israel 
Dept. Antiquities, M, 1959. 

GEORGES Lx RIDER. Monnaies de Characène. 
Syria, XXXVI, nos. 3-4, 1959 

B. Lrrscrarz. S Sur la date du transfert de la 
legio VI Ferrata en Palestine. Latomus, Jan.- 
Mar. 1960. 

P. M. Fraser. An Agonistic Dedication 
from Roman Egypt. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., 
XLV, 1959. 

H. C. Yourıe. Notes on Papyri and Ostrace. 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXXIX, 1958 
[pub. 1959]. 

N. Lewis. The First Century Certificates for 
Dike-Corvée. Chron. d'Égypte, July 1959. 

J. Scuwarrz. La terre d'Égypte au temps 
de Trajan.et d'Hadrian (Archives de Sara- 
pion). lbid. 

J. Van Hazrsr. De nouvelles archives: 
ror proprétaire à Ozyrhynchus (II). 

Srznci0 Donapont. Un’ epigrafe greco-nu- 
biana da Ikhmindi. Parola del Passato, no. 69, 
1959. 


BOOKS 


Apcocx, F. E. The Roman Art of War un- 
der the Republic. Martin Classical Lectures, 
Vol. VII. Reprint; New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1960. Pp. 140. $3.00. 

ALTANER, BertHoLn. Patrology. Trans. by 
Hupa C. Graer. New York: Herder and 
Herder. 1960. Pp. xxiv, 659. $10.00. 

BAINTON, H. Early Christianity. 
Anvil Original, No. 40. Princeton, N. J.: D 
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Van Nostrand. 1960. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

Brocu, RavxoNp. The Origins of Rome. 
Ancient Peoples and Places Ser, Vol. XV. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1960. Pp. 
212. $6.50. 

CLARKE, R. Ramprep. East Anglia. Ancient 
Peoples and Places Ser., Vol. XIV. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1960. Pp. 240. $6.50. 

Comper FanNoUr, BERNARD. Les guerres 
puniques. "Que sais-je?” No. 888. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1960, Pp. 127. 

pe Burc, W. G. The Legacy oj the An- 
cient World. 3d ed.; New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1960. Pp. xx, 548. $5.00. See rev. of 
Ist ed. (1923), AHR, XXX (Oct. 1924), 120. 

Gior, P. R., in collaboration with J. L'Her- 
GoUACH and J. Brrarp. Brittany. Ancient Peo- 
ples and Places Ser, Vol. XIIL New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1960. Pp. 272. $6.50. 

Prwraach. Viet Paralele. Vol. I. Introd., 
trans, and notes by N. I. Barsu. Bucharest: 
Editura Stiintifica. 1960. Pp. xc, 524. Lei 17. 

PurrcugTT, W. Kenpericx. Marathon. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, Vol. IV, No. 2. Berkeley: Uni- 
nr of California Press. 1960. Pp. 137~89. 

1.50. 

Rexinz, Joun E. Religion in Plato and 
Cicero. New York: Philosophical Library. 1959. 
Pp. 72. $2.75. l : , 

Sordi, M. I Rapporti romano-ceriti e l'orig- 
ine della Civitas sine suffragio. Rome: 
"L'Erma" di Bretschneider. 1960. Pp. 188. 


L. 3,500. 

VERMEULE, CornEtius C., IH. The Dal 
Pozzo-Albant Drawings of Classical Antiquities 
in the British Museum. Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Ser., 
Vol. L, pt. s. Philadelphia: the Society. 1960. 
Pp. 78. $2.00. 


Medieval 
Bernard ]. Holm 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


Dom M. D. Kuowrzs, O.S.B. Jean Mabillon. 
Jour. Eccles. Hist, Oct. 1959. 

N. J. WILLIAMS. Stubbs’s Appointment as 
Regius Professor, 1866. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May 1960. 

HzRsERT GRUNDMANN. Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, Bericht für das Jahr 1958/ 
59. Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1960. 

RoskrT BourRUucHE. Histoire de France au 
Moyen Age: Publications des années 1954— 
1958, I. Rev. hist., Jan—Mar. 1960. 

G. C. Borron. The Canberra Mediaeval 
Studies Conference. Hist. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, May 1960. 

D. R Duprer. The Rebellion of Boudicca. 
History Today, June 1960. 


W. Monk. Nochmals die Divisio regnorum 
von 806. Bull. Du Cange, no. I, 1959. 

KARL FERDINAND Werner. Untersuchungen 
zur Frühzeit des französischen Fürstentums, 
9.-10, Jahrhundert [concl.]. Welt als Gesch., 
no, 2, I960. 

Epmounp E. STENGEL. Imperator und Įm- 
perium bei den Angelsachsen. Deutsches 
Archiv, no, I, 1960. 

CHanLEs H. Grses-Smrru. The Death of 
Harold at the Battle of Hastings. History To- 
day, Mar. 1960. 

Pierre CnuaPLAIs. The Seals and Original 
ig of Henry I. English Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1960. 

REGINALD Lennard, The Composition of 
Demesne Plough-Teams in Twelfth-Century 
England. Ibid. 
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KanL GorrrRigD HuGELMANN, Nationalitä- 
tenrecht im mittelalterlichen deutschen König- 
reich. Forsch. u. Fortschritte, Nov. 1959. 

Enmunn E. STENGEL., N die Dati- 
erung der Kaiserchronik. Deussches Archiv, 
no. 1, 1960. 

RunoLr Buchnee. Geschichtsbild und Reichs- 
begriff Hermanns von Reichenau, Arch, f. 
Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1960. 

ANNA-DoROTHER v. DEN Brincken. Die 
Welt- und Inkarnationsdra bei Heimo von St. 
Jakob. Deutsches Archiv, no. I, 1960. 

OTHMAR  HaocENEDER. Exkommunikation 
und Thronfolgeverlust bei Innozenz IH. Rö- 
mische hist, Mi, no. a, (1957-58) [pub. 
1959]. 

ALFRED WENDEHORST. Zur Münsterschwarz- 
acher Geschichtsschreibung im Mittelalter. 
Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1960. 

Hans JÜRGEN Risckengenc. Arnold Walpot, 
' od Initiator des rheinischen Bundes von 1254. 
Ibid. 

J. LEE Scenemman. Aragon and the War 
of the Sicilian Vespers. Historian, May 1960. 

DoNarp E. Thirteenth-Century 
Diplomatic Envoys: Nunca and Procuratores. 
d Apr. 1960. 

M. Domenica LEGGE. 
Ibid. 


A. R. Myers. John of Lancaster, Duke of 
ud 1389-1435. History Today, July 
1960. 

J. M. W. Bean. Henry IV and the Percies. 
History, Oct. 1959. 

G. MorraT. Le St-Siege et la France sous le 
ponti&cat de Clément VI (1342-1352). Rev. 
d’hist. ecclés., no. I, 1960 

R£cınz PERNoUD. Un document nouveau 
sur Jeanne d'Arc, Rev. de Paris, June 1960. 

A. R. Myers. The Jewels of Queen Margaret 
of Anjou. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept. 1959. 

C. A. J. AnxsrRoNG. Politics and the Bat- 
tle of St. Albans, 1455. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May 1960. - 

J. R. Lanper. Council, Administration and 

Councillors, 1461 to 1485. Ibid., Nov. 1959. 

A. R. Myers. The Outbreak of the War be- 
tween England and Burgundy in February 
1471. Ibid., May 1960. 

J. S. Roskzrr. William Catesby, Counsellor 
to Richard III. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept. 
1959. 

De. E. Ashror, Prolegomena to the Medi- 
eval History of Oriental Jewry. Jewish Quar. 
Rev., Oct. 1959. 

RAFFAELE CoLAPIETRA. Profilo dell'evolu- 
zione costituzionale del comune Aquilano fino 
all riforma del 1476 [cont.]. Arch. stor. ital., 
no. I, 1960. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


Gites CONSTABLE. Nona et Decima: An 
Aspect of Carolingian Economy. Speculum, 
Apr. 1960. 


La Pierre d'Escoce. 


Other Recent Publications 


Jacques Le Gorr. Temps de l'Église et 
temps du marchand. Ann.: Éc., soc, civil., 
May-June 1960. 

P. Iso MürLER. Zur Bedeutung des Luk- 
manier im Mittelalter. Schweiz. Zeitsch. [. 
Gesch., no. 1, 1960. 

J. Trrow. Evidence of Weather in the Ac- 
count Rolls of the Bishopric of Winchester, 
1209-1350. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

Josan C. Russeır. Gratian, Irnerius, and 
the Early Schools of Bologna. Mississippi Quar., 
Fall 1959. 

R. F. Hunnıerr. Pleas of the Crown and 
the Coroner. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 
1959. 

Henni Dosen. Taille et "Umgeld" en 
Alsace au xım* siècle. Vierteljahrsch. f. Sorial- 
u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Mar. 1960. 

E. A. Hammonp. Incomes of Medieval Eng- 
lish Doctors. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Apr. 1960. 

Desanxa Kovacuvic, Les mines d'or et 
d'argent en Serbie et Bosnie. Ann.: Ec., soc., 
civil., Mar.-Apr. 1960. 

J. J. Scanisprice. Clerical Taxation in Eng- 
a 1485 to 1547. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 
1960. 

AnrHUR BiggBACH. Ein Hallesches Schóffen- 
gee epee at Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 
1960. 

Tont OzrsNzz. Wilhelm Roscher’s Theory 
of the Economic and Social Position of the 
Jews in the Middle Ages. Yivo Ann. Jewish 
Soc. Sci., XII, 1958-59. 

P. Ramsey. The European Economy in the 
Sixteenth Century. Econ, Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

H. Zıns. Aspects of the Peasant Rising in 
East Prussia in 1525. Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Rev., Dec. 1959. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


PrrzR Monz. John Cassian. Jour. Eccles. 
Hist., Apr. 1960. 

WiLtAM A. Cuaner. Paganism to Chris- 
tianity in Anglo-Saxon England. Harvard 
Theol. Rev., July 1960. 

MARGARET DEANESLY and PAUL GROSJEAN. 
The Canterbury Edition of the Answers of 
Pope Gregory I to St. Augustine. Jour. Eccles. 
Hist., Apr. 1960. 

I. P. SutgrpoN-WirLIAMs. A Bibliography of 
the Works of Johannes Scottus Eriugena. Ibid., 
Oct. 1959. 

Exic Jonn. The King and the Monks in the 
Tenth-Century Reformation. Bull, John Ry- 
lands Lib., Sept. 1959. 

Kurr REINDEL. Studien zur Überlieferung 
der Werke des Petrus Damiani, H. Deutsches 
Archiv, no. 1, 1960. 

H. SıLvsstee. Goderan, le fondateur de l'ab- 
baye liégeoise de St-Gilles, était-il un jongleur 
provençal? Rev. d’hist. ecclés., no. 1, 1960. 

Cz. THouzertrer. Le "Liber antiheresis" de 
Durand de Huesca et le “Contra hereticos” 
d'Ermengaud de Béziers. Ibid. 


Articles and Other Books Recetved 


Roserr E. McNary. The History of the 
Medieval Papacy: A Survey of Research, 1954- 
1959. Theological Stud., Mar. 1960. 

LEO SANTIFALLER. Jahresbericht der Abteil- 
ung für Historische Studien am Osterreichi- 
schen Kulturinstitut in Rom für das Studien- 
jahr 1957/58. Römische hist. Mt, no. 2, 
1957-58 [pub. 1959]. 

Gorpon Lerr. Faith and Reason in the 
Thought of Gregory of Rimini (c. 1300-1358). 
Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept. 1959. 

Com Morais. The Commissary of the Bish- 
op in the Diocese of Lincoln. Jour. Eccles. 
Hist., Apr. 1959. 

WiLLiAM A. Hinnesusca. Poverty in the 
Order of Preachers. Catholic Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1960. 

Renate Wacner-Rreczr. Zur Typologie 
italienischer Bettelordenskirchen. Römische hist. 
Mitt., no. 2, 1957-58 [pub. 1959]. 

C. J. Goprrzy. Pluralists in the Province of 
SENE in 1366. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 
19 

W. L. WARREN. A Sapori of Simon 
Sudbury, Bishop of London (1361—75) and 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1375-81). Ibid., 
Oct. 1959. 

M. E. Asron. Lollardy and Sedition, 1381- 
1431. Past and Present, Apr. 1960. 

F. Kavra. The Hussite Movement and the 
Czech Reformation. Cahiers d’hist. mond., no. 
4, 1960. 

Haroun J. Gar. See German list. 

ROBERT SrUPPERICH. Sec German list. 


_ MEDIEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


Marjorie Nick Boyer. Medieval Pivoted 
Axles. Technology and Culture, Spring 1960. 

Donap C. Baxer. Historical Reflections of 
Latin Mottos on Early English Coins. Missis- 
sippi Quar., Fall 1959. 

Denys Hay. Burckhardts "Renaissance": 
1860-1960. History Today, Jan. 1960. 

E Bucx. Die Rangstellung des Mensch- 

in der Renaissance: Dignitas et miseria 
onci: Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. x, 1960. 

Hans Baron. Secularization of Wisdom and 
Political Humanism in the Renaissance [a 
propos of Eugene F. Rice, Jr., The Renaissance 
Es of Wisdom]. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 
1960. 

PauL Oskar KristeLter, Humanist Learn- 
ing in the Italian Renaissance. Centennial Rev., 
Spring 1960. 

Id. Renaissanceforschung und Altertums- 
wissenschaft. Forsch, u. Fortschritte, Dec. 1959. 

ALDO S. Bernarno. The Selection of Letters 
in Petrarch's Familiares. Speculum, Apr. 1960. 

Euwzsr H. Wruxins. On the Carriage of 
Petrarch's Letters. I5:4. 

BERNARD WEINBERG. The Sposizione of 
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Petrarch in the Early Cinquecento. Romance 
Philol., May 1960. 

KeneLm Foster. Dantes Vision of God. 
Italian Stud., XIV, 1959. 

EnNzsr A. Moopy. Empiricism and Meta- 
physics in Medieval Philosophy. Philos, Rev., 
Apr. 1958. 

MARSHALL CraoErT. The Impact of Archi- 
medes on Medieval Science. Iss, Dec. 1959. 

Lynn TBonNprEE. Some Medieval and Ren- 
aissance Manuscripts on Physics. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Apr. 19, 1960. 

Id. Questiones Alani. Isis, June 1960. 

Id. Some Tracts on Comets, 1456-1500. 
Arch, int. d’Hist, des Sci., July-Sept. 1958. 

Id. Notes on Some Less Familiar British 
Astronomical and Astrological Manuscripts. 
Jour. Warburg and Courtauld Inst., XXII, nos. 
1—2, 1959. 

Id. Notes on Medical Texts in Manuscripts 
at London and Oxford. Janus, XLVIII, no. 3, 
1959. 

Franz RosEgWwTHAL. Bibliographical Notes on 
Medieval Muslim Dentistry. Bull. Hist. Medi- 
cine, Jan.-Feb. 1960. 

L. C. MacKiwNzv and Harry Boszn. A 
Thirteenth-Century Medical Case History in 
Miniatures. Speculum, Apr. 1960. 

Vern L. BurrtoucH. Training of the Non- 
university-Educated Medical Practitioners in 
the Later Middle Ages. Jour. Hist. Medicine, 
Oct. 1959. 

NATALIE Zemon Davis. Sixteenth-Century 
French Arithmetics. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan— 
Mar. 1960. 


LITERATURE, PRINTING, AND ART 


Congrés de la Société Rencesvals (21-25 
juillet 1959 [a score of papers by various con- 
tributors]. Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, 


.X'—XI* siècles, Jan.-Mar. 1960. 


MARCELIN Degrournnzaux. Autour de la 
ae de Roland.” Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 
1960. 

Joacnm Buwxz. Die Eberjagd im Daurel 
und in der Nibelungendichtung. Germanisch- 
Romanische Monatsschrift, Apr. 1960. 

ALBERT B. Frrepman. Morgan le Fay in 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Speculum, 
Apr. 1960. 

ALFRED L. Kerroce. Susannah and the 
Merchant's Tale. lbid. 

WiLLiAM G. Warre, Johannes de Garlandia, 
Poet and Musician. Ibid. 

A. DressLer. Ein verhängnisvoller Irrtum 
der Gutenberg-Forschung (Wann wurde die 
36-zeilige Bibel gedruckt?). Bóorsenblatt j. 
den deutschen Buchhandel (Frankfurt), Dec. 
II, 1959. 

Doxoruy ManoangT STUART. See British list. 

WERNER ScHULTZ. Michelangelo, der Künst- 
ler m der Mensch. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 
I, 1960. 
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BOOKS 


Curmes, S .B. An Introduction to the Ad- 
ministrative History of Mediaeval England. 
Studies in Mediaeval History, No. 7. 2d ed.; 
Oxford, Eng.: Basil Blackwell. 1959. Pp. xv, 
277. 278.64. 

CourroN, G. G. Medieval Village, Manor, 
and Monastery. Harper Torchbooks: The 
Academy Library. New York:. Harper and 
Brothers. 1960. Pp. xxx, 603. $2.45. [Reprint 
of The Medieval Village (1925).] 

Davis, H. W. C. Medieval Europe. Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge, No. 
13. 2d ed.; New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 200. $1.40. See rev. of ist ed. 
(1911), AHR, XVII (Jan. 1912), 389. 

Epwarps, J. G. Historians and the Medieval 
English Parliament; Being the Twenty-second 
Lecture on the David Murray Foundation in the 
University of Glasgow delivered on 27th April, 
1955. Glasgow University Publications, The 
David Murray Lectures, No. 22. Glasgow: 
Jackson, Son and Co. 1960. Pp. 52. 6». 

GALILEO GALILEI. On Motion, trans. with 
introd. and notes by I. E. Dranxin; and On 
Mechanics, trans. with introd. and notes by 
STILLMAN Draxe. University of Wisconsin 
Publications in Medieval Science, No. 5. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 2000: 
Pp. viii, 193. $5.00. 

LER, JOHANNES. Von den Staufern zu 
den Habsburgern: Auflösung des Reichs und 
Emporkommen der Landesstaaten (1250- 
1519). Ed. by JoHANNEs DANNENBAUER. Samm- 
lung Göschen, No. 1077. 2d ed; Berlin: 
me de Gruyter. 1960. Pp. 118, a3. DM 
3.60. 

Jacon, Kann. Quellenkunde der deutschen 
Geschichte im Mittelalter (bis zur Mitte des 


Other Recent Publications 


15. Jahrhunderts). Vol. I, Einleitung. Allge- 
meiner Teil. Die Zeit der Karolinger. Ed. by 
HEINRICH HouHENLEUTNER. Sammlung 
Göschen, No. 279. 6th ed.; Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter. 1959. Pp. 124, 24. DM 3.60. 

Kulturhistorisk Leksikon for nordisk Mid- 
delalder fra Vikingetid til Reformanonstid. 
Vol. V, Frälsbrev-Gastgivert. Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde og Bagger. 1960. Pp. vii, 707, 8 
plates. Cloth d.kr. 56.50 and 64.00, paper 
d.kr. 48.00. 

Lyon, Bryce. A Constitutional and Legal 
History of Medieval England. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1960. Pp. xix, 671. 
$7.50. Textbook. 

NortHor, LevoLn von. Die Chronik der 
Grafen von der Mark. Ed. by FRITZ ZSCHAECK. 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores 
Rerum Germanicarum, New Ser., Vol. VL 
ad ed.; Berlin: Weidmannsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. 1955. Pp. xlvii, 146. 

Oman, C. W. C. The Art of War in the 
Middle Ages, A.D. 378-1515. Rev. and ed. by 
Jonn H. BEELER. Great Seal Books. Reprint; 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1960. 
Pp. xviii, 176. $1.75. 

SEGALL, HERMANN. Der “Defensor Pacis” 
des Marsilius von Padua: Grundjragen der 
Interpretation. Historische Forschungen im 
Auftrag der Historischen Kommission der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Liter- 
atur, Vol. II. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 
1959. Pp. 85. DM 9.00. 

WALLACE-HADRILL, J. M. (ed. and tr.). The 
Fourth Book of the Chronicle of Fredegar with 
Its Continuations. Medieval Classics. Edin- 
burgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. Ixvii, Latin 
IAI, trans. 121, 122~37. $6.75. 


Great Britain, Commonwealth, and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


ARTICLES 
TUDORS AND STUARTS 


G. R. Barno. The Execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

Lrtovp E. Burry. Giles Fletcher, the Elder, 
and the Earl of Essex. Notes and Queries, 
Feb. 1960. 

SELMA JEANNE Comen. Theory and Prac- 
tice of Theatrical Dancing in England in the 
Restoration and Early Eighteenth Century: II. 
John Weaver. Bull. New York Pub. Lib. 
Jan. 1960. 

J. P. Cooper. Henry VII's Last Years Recon- 
sidered. Hist. Jour., II, no. 2, 1959. 

M. Crame Cross. Noble Patronage in the 
Elizabethan Church. /did., II, no. x, 1960. 

JosepH H. Danarus. John Wyclif and the 


English Government. Speculum, Jan. 1960. 

FRANKLIN Dickey. The Old Man at Work: 
Forgeries in the Stationers’ Registers. Shake- 
speare Quar., Winter 1960. 

G. R. ErroN. Henry VIII's Act of Proclama- 
tions. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

CLAIRE-ELIANE ENGEL. English Visitors at 
Louis XIV's Court. History Today, June 1959. 

MicHAEL W. Fuinn. Sir Ambrose Crowley 
and the South Sea Scheme of 1711. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., Mar. 1960. 

James R. Hooxer. Notes on the Organiza- 
tion and Supply of the Tudor Military under 
Henry VII. Huntington Lib. Quar., Nov. 1959. 

J. R. Jones. James Is Whig Collaborators. 
Hist. Jour., III, no. 1, 1960. 

THoMAs Jones. A Welsh Chronicler in Tu- 
dor England. Welsh Hist. Rev., I, no. 1, 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


C. Norman Kraus. Anabaptist Influence on 
English Separatism as Seen in Robert Browne. 
Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan. 1960. 

Pierre Lerranc. Un inédit de Ralegh sur la 
succession. Études anglaises, Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

TresHam Lever. The Restoration of King 
Charles II. History Today, May 1960. 

J. D. Mackie. Review of King James IV 
of Scotland. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1959. 

ALBERT Makinson. Solway Moss and the 
Death of James V. History Today, Feb. 1960. 

Ronanp A. Marr. Lionel Wafer—Surgeon 
to the Buccaneers. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Oct. 
1959. 

Terence H. O’Brien. The London Livery 
Companies and the Virginia Company. Vir- 
ginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1960. 

WitLtiM Power. Middleton's Way with 
Names. Notes and Quertes, Feb. 1960. 

J. G. Rrzwarp. New Light on the English 
Actors in the Netherlands, c. 1590-c. 1660. 
Eug. Stud., Apr. 1960. 

Leona RosrENBERG. Thomas Thorpe, Pub- 
lisher of "Shake-Speares Sonnets.” Papers 
Bibliog. Soc. Am., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Darrerr B. Rorman. The Pilgrims and 
bod Harbor. William and Mary Quar., Ápr. 
1960. 

ALBERT J. ScmEMipr. Thomas Wilson and 
the Tudor Commonwealth: An Essay in Civic 
Humanism. Huntington Lib. Quar. Nov. 
1959. 

Jupıtu N. Saxar. Ideology Hunting: The 
Case of James Harrington. dm. Pol. Sct. Rev., 
Sept. 1959. 

DoRoruv MARGARET Stuart. William Cax- 
ton: Mercer, Translator and Master Printer. 
History Today, Apr. 1960. 

H. R. Trevor-Rorer. The General Crisis 
of the 17th Century. Past and Present, Nov. 
1959. 

C. V. Weoswoon. The Covenanters in the 
First Civil War. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

Penry WiLLiAMs. The Welsh Borderland 
under Queen Elizabeth. Welsh Hist. Rev., I, 
no. I, 1960. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


J. €. AnNorLp. The Scots Kirk in Ulster. 
Quar. Rev., Jan. 1960. 

Huon C. BaıLey and Bernarpn C. WEBER. 
A British Reaction to the Treaty of San 
en William and Mary Quar., Apr. 
1960. 

C. J. Bartzerr. Clarendon, the Foreign 
Office and Hohenzollern Candidature. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

ANN Becx. Some Aspects of the History of 
Anti-Pollution Legislation in England, 1819- 
1954. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Oct. 1959. 

Grorrrey BENNETT. The Battle of Jutland. 
History Today, May 1960. 

RavMoND L. Brett. The Influence of Dar- 
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win upon His Contemporaries. South Atlantic 

Quar., Winter 1960. 

P. A. Bromman. The British Constitution 
in 1958. Parliamentary Aff., Spring 1959. 

OLıve Brose. F. D. Maurice and the Vic- 
torian Crisis of Belief. Victorian Stud., Mar. 
1960. 

Anprew BnowNiNG. Lord Macaulay, 1800- 
59. Hist. Jour., I, no. 2, 1959. 

Epvarp Burr. Levevi for arbeidsfolk 
under den industrielle revolusjon i England: 
Problemstilling og metode. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
NO. 3, 1959. 

AxrHUR BurLER. The History and Practice 
of Lobby Journalism. Parliamentary Aff., Win- 
ter 1959-60. 

Roger V. CLEMENTS. See United States list. 

GRAHAM P. Conroy. Berkeley and Educa- 
ba in America. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr.-June 
1960. 

GEOFFREY CrowTHER. English and Ameri- 
can Education: Depth versus Breadth. Atlantic, 
Apr. 1960. 

E. S. pg Beer. Macaulay and Croker: The 
Review of Croker’s Boswell. Rev. Eng. Stud., 
Nov. 1959. 

D. R. Denman. The Future Ownership of 
ies Land in Britain. Land Economics, Feb. 
1960. 

Topor Epwarps. Charles Barry and the 
des of Westminster. History Today, May 
1960. 

Jonn Emman. The Younger Pitt and the 
Ochakov Affair. Ibid., July 1959. 

Henry Fercuson. The Birmingham Politi- 
cal Union and the Government, 1831-32. Vic- 
torian Stud., Mar. 1960. 

W. Fercuson. Dingwall Burgh Politics and 
the Parliamentary Franchise in the Eighteenth 
Century. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1959. 

M. A. Frrzsmons. Midlothian: The Tri- 
umph and Frustration of the British Liberal 
Party. Reo. of Politics, Apr. 1960. 

ANDRÉ Ganor. The Economics of the Wel- 
fare State in Britain. Advancement of Sa., 
Dec. 1959. 

Harry A. Garey. British Contributions to 
Reform in the Congo Free State, 1895-1913. 
Northwest Missouri State College Stud., May 
1959. 

M. GasxiN. Anglo-Scottish Banking Con- 
flicts, 1874-1881. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

Gorpon L. Goopman. Liberal Unionism: 
The Revolt of the Whigs. Victorian Stud., 
Dec. 1959. 

Louis J. Harrz. The Power of the Estab- ' 
lishment. Virginia Quar. Rev., Spring 1960. 

H. J. HaNHaM. Political Patronage at the 
Treasury, 1870-1912. Hist. Jour., IIT, no. r, 
1960. 

^. The Sale of Honours in Late Victorian 
England. Victorian Stud., Mar. 1960. 

Lormar W. Hınserr. The Early Years of. 
the Military Attaché Service in British Diplo- 
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macy. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Dec. 
1959. 

MicHABL Howarp. Civil-Military Relations 
in Great Britain and the United States, 1945- 
1958. Pol. Sct. Quar., Mar. 1960. 

Lawrence C. Hunter. Mill and the Law 
of P aad Comment. Quar. Jour. Econ., Feb. 
1960. 

James Jour. Englands Weltstellung in der 
ao englischer Historiker. Hist. Zettsch., Apr. 
1960. 

D. M. Jostin. Review Article: England's 
Commercial Expansion. Hist. Jour., II, no. 2, 
1959. 

ALFRED Jonz. Accommodation at Westmin- 
ster. Parliamentary Aff., Winter 1959-60. 

EpcaR KautTHorr. Die englischen Könige 
des Hauses Hannover im Urteil der britischen 
Geschichtsschreibung. Niedersdchsisches Jahrb. 
f. Landesgesch., XXX, 1959. 

Berry Kemr. Sir Francis Dashwood's Diary 
of His Visit to St. Petersburg in 1733. Slavonic 
and East European Rev., Dec. 1959. 

S. D. Kennepy. General James Wolfe. Quar. 
Rev., Jan. 1960. 

KanoL Larrar. The British Guarantees to 
Poland, 1939 [in Polish]. Sprawy Miedzy- 
narod., no. 6, 1959. 

E. LaurzRPACHT. The Contemporary Prac- 
tice of the United Kingdom in the Field of 
International Law—Survey and Comment, 
VII. Internat. and Comparative Law Quar., 
Jan. 1959. 

N. I. Lenenev. The Anglo-American Stra- 
tegic “Balkan Plan” during the Second World 
hes [in Russian]. Nov. i noveish. ist., no. 5, 


> M. Ler. Parliament and the Appointment 
of Magistrates: The Origin of Advisory Com- 
mittees. Parliamentary Af., Winter 1959-60. 

CLYDE J. Lewis. The Disintegration of the 
Tory-Anglican Alliance in the Struggle for 
oe Emancipation. Church Hist, Mar. 
1960. 

A. L. Macrre. Adam Smith's Moral Senti- 
ments as Foundation for His Wealth of Na- 
tions. Oxford Econ. Papers, Oct. 1959. 

Prers Macxesy. Collingwood in the Mediter- 
ranean. History Today, Mar. 1960. 

Joun P. MAckmros#. The Early Political 
Influence of Queen Victoria, 1837-52. Parlia- 
mentary Aff., Spring 1959. 

Lawrence J. McCarrrzy. Isaac Butt and 
the Home Rule Movement: A Study in Con- 
u Nationalism. Rev. of Politics, Jan. 
1960. 

Brian McConMicE. Hours of Work in Brit- 
ish Industry. Industrial and Labor Relations 
Rev., Apr. 1959. 

N. McKenpricx. Josiah Wedgwood: An 
Eighteenth-Century Entrepreneur in Salesman- 
ship and Marketing Techniques. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1960. 

G. E. Minoay and Joan 'Tumsk. List of 


Other Recent Publications 


Publications on the Economic History of Great 
aoe and Ireland. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1960. 

D, K. Mrrropou’sxn. The “München Pol- 
icy" of British Imperialism during the “Phony 
War" [in Russian]. Vestnik Mosk. Univ., Ist.- 
Fil. Ser., no. a, 1959. 

K. O. Moroan. Gladstone and Wales. Welsh 
Hist. Rev., I, no. 1, 1960. 

E. C. Mossuzz. "Of the Principle of Moral 
Estimation: A Discourse between David Hume, 
Robert Clerk, and Adam Smith”: An Unpub- 
lished MS. by Adam Ferguson. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Apr.-June 1960. 

A. E. Musson and E. Rosson. The Origins 
of Engineering in Lancashire. Jour. Econ. Hist., 
June 1960. 

Herserr NicHoLas. British Labor Faces the 
"Sixties. Yale Rev., Spring 1960. 

Freperick A. Norwoon. Methodist Histori- 
cal Studies, 1930-1959 (Part II). Church 
Hist., Mar. 1960. 

FRANKLIN PARKER. See United States list. 

Henry Paras. The Nineteenth-Century 
Revolution in Government: A Reappraisal 
Reappraised. Hist. Jour., III, no. 1, 1960. 

S. K. PAvLowrrcH. British Diplomacy and 
the Serbian Constitution of 1838. Slavonic and . 
East European Rev., Dec. 1959. 

GEoRGE PENDLE. British Adventurers in the 
South American Wars of Independence. His- 
tory Today, Apr. 1960. 

Jean Raron. Une phase décisive de l'histoire 
des relations anglo-soviétiques aprés la pre- 
mière guerre mondiale: Les négociations 
de Copenhague (nov. 1919-fevrier 1920). 
Rev. d'hist. dipl., Jan-Mar. 1959. 

CHarLes E. Raven. Charles Darwin: The 
Man and His Work. South Adantic Quar., 
Summer 1959. 

Jonn Ramono. Cromer: The Miracle of 
Egypt. History Today, Apr. 1960. 

Id. Cromer: The Proconsul. Ibid., Mar. 1960. 

W. B. Reppaway and A. D. Surrn. Progress 
in British Manufacturing Industries in the 
Period 1948—54. Econ. Jour., Mar. 1960. 

Laurens H. RHINELANDER. The British Re- 
strictive Trade Practices Act. Virginia Law 
Rev., Jan. 1960. 

J. P. C. Roacn. Victorian Universities and 
the National Intelligentsia. Victorian Stud., 
Dec. 1959. 

MaunEgEN M. Rosson. Lord Clarendon and 
the Cretan Question, 1868-9. Hist. Jour., TO, 
no. 1, 1960. 

James ALLEN Roorrs. Darwinism, Scien- 
tsm, and Nihilism. Russian Rev., Jan. 1960. 

W. Gruumes Ross. Parry's Second Voyage. 
History Today, Feb. 1960. 

NATHAN  RorENsTREICH. From Facts to 
Thoughts: Collingwood’s Views on the Na- 
ture of History. Philosophy, Apr. 1960. 

Hans-Gerp SCHUMANN. Die neuen Aufga- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


bender Burke-Forschung. Zeitsch. f. Politik, 
no. 4, 1959. 

WıLsur S. SHepperson. Some Plans for 
British Immigration to Texas in 1849 and 
1850. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan, 1960. 

Ricuarp B, Smerivan. The British Credit 
Crisis of 1772 and the American Colonies. 
Jour. Econ, Hist., June 1960. 

WALTER M. Sr«oN. Herbert Spencer and 
the "Social Organism.” Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Apr.-June 1960. 

TRvovg R. THoLrsen. The Origins of the 
Birmingham Caucus. Hist. Jour, Il, no. 2, 
1959. 

ABBOTT Parson Usuzz. The Industrialization 
of Modern Britain. Technology and Culture, 
Spring 1960. 

Iu. I. Vor'skr. The Question about the Cre- 
ation of a Second Front in Europe in British 
Foreign Policy, 1941-43 [in Russian]. Akad. 
obshch, nauk, Uchen. zap., XXXIII, 1958. 

Davm Wırriams,. The Pembrokeshire Elec- 
tions of 1831. Welsh Hist. Rev., I, no. 1, 
1960 

Waryam E. Winn. Tom Brown’s School- 
days and the Development of "Muscular 
Christianity." Church Hist., Mar. 1960. 

H. V. Wiseman. Parliamentary Reform. 
Parliamentary Aff., Spring 1959. 

Douctas Younc. William Dunbar. Scottish 
Hist. Rev., ae 1959. 

. W. H. Zumsern. Lancashire and Latin- 
America 50/60 Years Ago. Manchester School 
of Econ. and Soc. Stud., Jan. 1960. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


J. W. Beck. Quebec and the Canadian Elec- 
tion of 1958. Parliamentary Aff., Winter 1958— 
59. 

PETER Biskup. The Public Library of West- 
ern Australia, 1886-1955. Australian Lib. 
Jour., Jan. 1960. 

W. CHanNLEY. The Swan River Venture 
[Australia]. History Today, Mar. 1960. 

J. Duncan M. Dzznxrr. Nandakumar’s 
Forgery. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

C. D. Exnyerr. The Past and the Future 
of University Research in New Zealand. Royal 
Soc. New Zealand Proc., Nov. 1959. 

. Perre Gourov. Les plantations de cocaoy- 
ers en Pays Yoruba: Un exemple d'expansion 
économique spontanée. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
Jan.—Feb. 1960. 

RosERT G. GREGORY, Crisis for the British 
Empire: The East African Challenge to the 
Durham Tradition. South Atlantic Quar., 
Spring 1960. 

Baiyen K. Guerra. The Actual English 
Losses in the Fall of Calcutta in 1756. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 1960. 

Hira Lar. Gurra. Kotah Succession Affairs, 
1820-1838. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 1959. 

Rosgrr D. Harron. The Antarctic Settle- 
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ae of 1959. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Apr. 
1960. 

Pau. Kıuxe. Wandlungen der britischen 
Reichsidee. His. Zeitsch., July 1959. 

Davip S. MAcMaLLAN. The Scottish Austral- 
ian Company, 1840-50: The Origins and 
Growth of an Aberdeen Venture in Colonial 
Development. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

R. S. Mune. The Australian 1958 General 
Election. Parliamentary Af., Spring 1959. 

K. J. Newman. The Dyarchic Pattern of 
Government and Pakistan’s Problems. Pol. 
Sct. Quar., Mar. 1960. 

PauL O’Hicems. A Select Bibliography of 
Irish Legal History. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., 
Apr. 1960. 

Trevor Reese, Colonial America and Early 
New South Wales: Introductory Notes to a 
Comparative Survey of British Administrative 
Policies. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zea- 
land, Nov. 1959. 

R. N. Rosgcrance. The Radical Tradition in 
oie: An Interpretation. Rev. of Politics, 
Jan. 1960. 

Freen D. Scunerer. Britain's Legacy of Em- 
pire. South Atlantic Quar., Winter 1960. 

J. G. Simms. Historical Revision: X. Irish 
Catholics and the Parliamentary Franchise, 
1692-1728. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1960. , 

W. K. THoxAs. Canadian Political Oratory 
in the Nineteenth Century: I. Dalhousie Rev., 
Spring 1959. : 

Davi» TmogNLEY. Historical Revision: XI. 
The Irish Home Rule Party and Parliamentary 
Obstruction, 1874-87. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 
1960. 

VicroR '"TamApwELL. The Irish Court of 
Wards under James I. Ibid. 

D. C, Warr. Der Einfluss der Dominions 
auf die britische Aussenpolitik vor München. 
Vierzeljahrsch. f. Zeitgesch., Jan. 1960. 

J. H. Warre, The Influence of the Catho- 
lic Clergy on Elections in Nineteenth-Century 
Ireland. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 


BOOKS 


ALLEN, Dororny. Sunlight and Shadow: 
An Autobiography. Preface by CARLETON 
ALLEN. New York: Oxford University’ Press. 
1960. Pp. vi, 184. $3.40. 

Amiable Renegade: The Memoirs of Capt. 
Peter Drake, 1671-1753. Stanford, Calif: 
p University Press. 1960, Pp. xliii, 410. 

7.50. 

Bankzn, T. C, ct al. Business History. 
Helps for Students of History Ser., No. 59. 
aoe Historical Association. 1960. Pp. 
36. 55. 

Ersas, MapxrtEINER (ed.). Iron in the Mak- 
ing: Dowlais Iron Company Letters, 1782- 
1860. Foreword by KENNETH SWIFT PEAcock. 
[Cardiff:] County Records Committee of the 
Glamorgan Quarter Sessions & County Coun- 
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cil and Guest Keen Iron & Steel Company Lim- 
ited. 1960. Pp. xix, 247. $2.00. 

Finer, S. E. Die anonyme Macht: Der eng- 
lische Lobbyismus als Modellfall. 2d ed.; 
Cologne and Opladen: Westdeutscher Ver- 
lag. 1960. Pp. 171. DM 10.50. 

Forster, Leonard (ed.). A Calendar of the 
the Correspondence of ]. H. Ott 1658-1671. 
Publications of the Huguenot Society of Lon- 
don, Vol. XLVL Frome, Eng.: the Society. 
1960. Pp. xvi, 58. 

Gray, IRVINE, and Getrnryn-Jonzs, J. E. 
(eds.). The Registers of the Church of St. 
Mary, Dymock, 1538-1790 (Baptisms and 
Burials 1538-1788; Marriages 1538-1790). 
Publications of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological Society, Records Section, 
Vol. IV. [Bristol:] the Society. 1960. Pp. xx, 
349. $4.00 postpaid. 

Kem, Davm Liwpsav. The Constitutional 
History of Modern Britain Since 1485. 6th ed.; 
London: Adam and Charles Black; distrib. by 
D. Van Nostrand, Princeton, N. J. 1960. Pp. 
vili, 579. $6.50. See rev. of rst ed. (1938), 
AHR, XLVI (Oct. 1940), 113. 

Knowızs, Davm. Lord Macaulay, 1800- 
1859. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1960. Pp. 30. 75 cents. 

LaNauzz, J. A. Alfred Deakin: Two Lec- 
tures. The John Murtagh Macrossan Memorial 
Lectures, 1958. Brisbane: University of Queens- 
land Press. 1960. Pp. 24. 

Laporte, Pıerue. The True Face of Du- 
plessis. Montreal: Harvest House. i960. Pp. 
140. Cloth $3.50, paper $1.50. 

O'Mzana, WALTER. The Savage Country. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1960. Pp. x, 308. 
$5.00. 

Punry, Joux. Tree Treatises Concerning 
Wales. Introd. by Davm Wits. Cardiff: 


Other Recent Publications 


University of Wales Press. 1960. Pp. xxix, 168. 
255. 
Rem, J. H. Stewart, et al. A Source-book 
of Canadian History: Selected Documents and 
Papers. New York: Longmans, Green. 1959. 
Pp. xvi, 472. $7.75. 

Some Bedfordshire Diaries. Publications of 
the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, 
Vol. XL. Streatley, Beds.: the Society. 1960. 
Pp. 256. 255. 

TANNER, J. R. Constitutional Documents of 
the Reign of James I, av. 1603-1625, with an 
Historical Commentary. Reprint; New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 389. 
$3.95. See rev. of ist ed. (1930), AHR, 
XXXVI (July 1931), 857. 

Id. English Constitutional Conflicts of the 
Seventeenth Century, 1603-1689. Reprint; 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. 
Pp. x, 315. $3.95 

TAYLOR, Dow, "The Years of Challenge: The 
Commonwealth and the British Empire, 1945- 
1956. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1960. 
Pp. 255. 

WirLiAMs, N. J. (ed.). Tradesmen in Early- 
Stuart Wiltshire: A Miscellany. Wiltshire Ar- 
chaeological and Natural History Society, Rec- 
ords Branch, Vol. XV. Devizes, Wilts.: the 
Society. 1960. Pp. xxii, 145. 455. 

WINKLER, Henry R. Great Britain tn the 
Twentieth Century. Service Center for Teach- 
ers of History Publication No. 28. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Service Center, American Historical 
Association. 1960. Pp. 30. 50 cents (in lots of 
10 Or more 25 cents each). 

Wrezyrnsxi, PauL. Emile Nelligan: Sources 
et originalité de son oeuvre. Visages des lettres 
canadiennes, Publications du Centre de Re- 
cherches en Littérature canadienne-francaise de 
l'Université d'Ottawa, No. 1. Ottawa: Editions 
de l'Université d'Ottawa. 1960. Pp. 349. $4.50. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


Jean DzscannEAUr. Les débuts héroiques de 
Port Royal des Saints. Rev. deux mondes, Apr. 
15, 1960. 

Puppe ERLANGER. Elizabeth d'Angleterre 
et Es Saint-Barthélemy. Rev. de Paris, Mar. 
1960 

Jean PaupHoN. La reception de l'Édit de 
Nantes en Bourgogne (1599-1600). Ann. de 
Bourgogne, Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

GEORGES WILDENSTEIN. L'imprimeur-libraire 
Richard Breton et son inventaire aprés décès, 
1571. Bibl. d'Humanisme et Renaissance, Apr. 
1959. 

GzoRoE A. Rormaock, Ja. The French 
Crown and the Estates General of 1614. 
French Hist. Stud., no. 3, 1960. 


Rémy Prraon. La marine de guerre française 
au début du ministére de Richelieu. Rev. suisse 
a’ hist., no. 1, 1960. 

ConTRE-AMIRAL PIERRE Rovyer. Anniver- 
saires: La Marine francaise en 1660, 1760, 
1860. Rev. maritime, Jan. 1960. 

JEAN Prge Massaur. Autour de Richelieu 
et de Mazarin: Le carme Léon du St. Jean et 
la grande politique. Rev. d’hist. mod. et con- 
temp., Jan—Mar. 1960. 

A. ConvisiER. Les gardes du corps de Louis 
XIV. XVII* siecle, no. 4, 1959. 

Jacqugs Care. Le consul J. B. Estelle et le 
commerce de la France au Maroc à la fin du 
xvi’ siècle. Rev. fr. d’hist. d'outre-mer, no. 1, 
1959. 

Francois CuanLEs-Roux. Le precurseur ig- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


ips de Lesseps. Rev. deux mondes, Apr. 1, 
1960. 

Maurice Bomnpzs. Les intendants de Louis 
XV. Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

J. Ricommarp. Les subdélégués en titre 
d'office dans les Flandres et en Hainaut. Rev. 
du Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

P. Devon. Les registres de capitation d'Àm- 
lens au xvi" siècle. Ib; 

FERRÉOL DE FERRY. Aux origines du premier 
traité franco-vietnamien (1785-86) 
[concl.]. Rev. Z’hist. dipl., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

AxrHUR M. WiLsoN. Why Did the Political 
Theory of the Encyclopedists Not Prevail—A 
Suggestion. French Hist. Stud., no. 3, 1960. 

Prerre BoNNoUnE. La formation historique 
de l'idée laique. Europe, Oct. 1959. 

Jacoves GopzcHor. Révolution “française” 
ou Révolution occidentale? L'information his- 
torique, Jan.—Feb. 1960. 

Ann. hist. Rev. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1960. Entire 
number in honor of Georges Lefebvre. 

Beatrice F. Hystop. Georges Lefebvre, 
Historian. French Hist. Stud., no. 3, 1960. 

MARCEL REINHARD. Articles on Georges 
Lefebvre in: Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., 
Jan.-Mar. 1960; Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Roserr C. Bow es. The Reaction of Charles 
Fourier to the French Revolution. French Hist. 
Stud., no. 3, 1960. 

Lous Tréinarp. Lyon sous le Premier 
Empire. Reo. de l'Inst. Nap., Oct. 1959-Jan. 
1960. 

Anpré Marw. Le mariage civil de Napoléon 
à Saint Cloud. Ibid., July 1959. 

ANDRÉ BOUTON. Napoléon franc-maçon? 
Ibid., Apr. 1960. 

Guy GoprLEwsxi. Napoléon, est-il mort d'un 
cancer? Ibid., Oct. 1959-Jan. 1960. 

René DoLLor. Trieste et la France: La deux- 
iéme restauration, 1815-30, Rev. d’hist. dipl., 
Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Roger LaNoERON. Louis XVIII et Decazes. 
Rev. de Paris, Apr. 1960. 

R. DemouLm. See Low Countries list. 

B. Guer. La Banque de Dijon. Ann. de 
Bourgogne, Jan—Mar. 1959 

Id, La Banque du Havre. Ann. de Norman- 
die, Mar. 1960. 

A. ARMENGAUD. De quelques idées fausses 
concernant les pays de la Garonne vers 1840. 
Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Rev. de la Mediterranée, Nov.-Dec. 1959. 
Entire number on Centenary of the University 
of Algiers. 

MARCEL Éxrnrr. See General list. 

Paot BERNSTEIN. The Economic Aspect of 
Napoleon II's Rhine Policy. French Hist. 
Stud., no. 3, 1960. 

Cahiers fr., Feb. 1960. Entire number on 
France and unification of Italy. 

Henry Bonpzaux. Le centenaire de la ré- 
union de la Savoie A la France. Rev. deux 
mondes, Mar. 15, 1960. 
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J. L. Boone ATKINSON. Memoir of a Balloon 
Ascension and an Interview with Gambetta, 
January 1871. French Hist. Stud., no. 3, 1960. 

Epwarp Barr. The French Army as a Po- 
litical and Social Factor. Internat. Aff. (Lon- 
don), Oct. 1959. 

PIERRE GUILLAUME. La propriété minière 
en France jusqu'à la premiére guerre mon- 
diale. L’Information hist., Nov.-Dec. 1959. 

Rocer L. WırLıans, Unkindly Light: Henri 
Rochefort’s Lanterne. French Hist. Stud., no. 
3, 1960. 

Leo LousEnz. The Intellectual Origins of 
French Jacobin Socialism. Internat. Rev. Social 
Hist., IV, pt. 4, 1959. 

Grorces LEFRANC. Les origines de l'idée de 
nationalisation industrialisee en France (1g19- 
20). L'Information hist, Sept-Oct. 1959. 

WLADIMIR D'ORMESSON. Les nonces en 
France. Rev. deux mondes, May 15, 1960. 

ANDRÉ Maurois. Briand à Genève. Rev. de 
Paris, May 1960. 

Id. Lausanne 1932. Ibid., Jan. 1960. 

GÉNÉRAL RorLror. L'offensive de Sedan: Les 
rapports franco-belges. Rev. d’hist. deux. guerre 
mond., Apr. 1960. 

Pur C. F. Bankowırz. Maxime Weygand 
and the Fall of France: A Study in Civil- 
Military Relations. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1960. 

H. v’H£rowiLıe La croissance demogra- 
phique de la France. Cahiers fr., Mar. 1960. 

Id. La croissance économique de la France. 
Ibid., Apr. 1960. 

A. B. Pant. Notes on Certain Problems of 
Africa. Cahiers d’hist. mond., no. 3, 1960. 

Mario Lévi. L'évolution des relations éco- 
nomiques et financières entre la France et 
l'outre mer. Polit. étrangère, no. 4, 1959. 

G. Le Rumeur. L'évolution de Ja femme en 
Afrique noire d'influence frangaise: La dot et 
la poly e. Cahiers fr., Mar. 1960. 

2. Evoh lution de la femme au Sahara noir. 
I. Apr. 1960. 

Louis Krarr. The French Sahara and Its 
Mineral Wealth. Internat. Aff. (London), Apr. 
1960. 

ALBERT GARAND. L'outre-mer frangais et la 
Communauté économique européenne. Polit. 
étrangére, no. 1, 1960. 

Cahiers fr., Jan. 1960 Dossier B 2-1. Le rôle 
du president du conseil dans la constitution de 
1946 comparé au röle du premier ministre de 
la constitution de 1958. 

Ibid., Dossier A 4-3. La cour des comptes. 


DOCUMENTS 


f. Gray. Impressions d'un bourgeois de 
Paris adressés à un habitant de St. Lö, 1788- 
89. Ann. de Normandie, Mar. 1960. 

ANDRÉ DESFEUILLES. Réfugiés politiques à 
New York (1814-1816). Rev. de Inst. Nap., 
July 1959. 

MAURICE DE GUÉRIN. Aufzeichnungen aus 
den Jahren 1833-35. Neue Rundsch., Y, 1960. 
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Duc v’Oritans. La France en Algérie 
(1839). Rev. de Paris, Dec. 1959. 

René Farou. Malausséna et le retour de 
Nice à la France. Rev. deux mondes, Apr. 
15, 1960. 


BOOKS 
Desatry, ANDRE. Le 13 mas et la presse. 
Collection Kiosque. Paris: Armand Colin. 
1960. Pp. 327. 7.50 new fr. 
LAVEDAN, Pıeare. Histoire de Paris. “Que 


Oiher Recent Publications 


sais-je?" No. 34. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1960. Pp. 125. 2 new fr. 

Rf£wxoNp, RENÉ, with the collaboration of 
ALINE Courrot. Les catholiques, le commu- 
nisme et les crises, 1929-1939. Collection Kios- 
que, No. 7. Paris: Ármand Colin. 1960. Pp. 
287. 7.50 new fr. 

Steck, Francis Bonon, O.F.M. Marquette 
Legends. Ed. by Aucusr Reyime, O.F.M. 
Audi York: Pageant Press. 1960. Pp. xix, 350. 

5.00. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


O. Gir Farrés. Los croats barceloneses desde 
su origen hasta el reinado de Fernando el 
Católico. Rev. arch. bibl. mus., Jan—June 1959. 

NicoLÁs López Marrinez. La biblioteca de 
Don Luis de Acufia en 1496. Hispania, Jan.- 
Mar. 1960. 

Puar SÁNCHEZ Moya. Sentencia judicial del 
Santo Oficio de la Inquisición contra Antén 
Ruiz, y Alfonsina, su hija, habitantes de la 
ciudad de Teruel [ca. 1498]. Teruel, Jan— 
June 1959. 

Jons E. LoNcHumsr. Alumbrados, erasmis- 
tas y luteranos en el proceso de Juan de Ver- 
gara. Cuad. de hist. de Espafla, nos. 27, 28, 
1958; nos. 29-30, 1959. 

M. ANpzÉs Martin. Adversarios luteranos 
de Lutero en 1521. Rev. esp. teología, no. 2, 
1959. 

L. Monanzs Orivex. Carlos V. Arch. inst. 
estud. afric., July 1959. 

C. Barcfa TreLLes. Carlos I de España y 
el problema del equilibrio político. Ibid. 

M, Ferrino Torres. La politica africana 
de Carlos V. Ibid. 

MANUEL FERNÁNDEZ ÁLVAREZ. La Paz de 
Cateau-Cambresis. Hispania, Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

M. Gómez peL CaMPrLLO. Margarita de 


Austria, Duquesa de Parma [concl.]. Bol. r. 


acad. de la hist., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Jores NaraL OLLER. La revolución de los 
precios espafioles en el siglo xvi: Estado actual 
de la cuestión. Hispania, Oct-Dec. 1959. 

Joroe Faro. Manuel Severim de Faria e a 
evangelização da Guiné. Bol. cult. da Guiné 
portuguesa, July 1959. 

Mario Géncora. El Colegio Imperial de 
Madrid en el siglo xvu y los orígenes de la 
ensefanza de historia en España. Cuad. de 
hist. de Espafia, nos. 29-30, 1959. 

A. Domincuez Orrız. Datos para la historia 
de Cádiz en el siglo xvn. Arch. hispalense, 
July-Aug. 1959. 

BagnroLoMÉ Barra HrrnAnpez. El sitio de 
Breda. Res. hist. militar, no. 5, 1959. 

MisueL BarLLonr. Los Jesuitas y la guerra 


de Catalufia: 1640-1659. Rev. r. acad. de la 
hist., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

A. Domínovrz OzTi. España ante la Paz 
de los Pirineos. Hispania, Oct-Dec. 1959. 

M. Teresa Phrez Picazo. Un escrito polé- 
mico de la Guerra de Sucesión Española. Ibid. 

Dora Bacaicoa ÁRNÁIZ. Informe y proyecto 
del capitán general Don Juan Francisco Manri- 
que Arana sobre el sitio de Ceuta, 1720. 
Tamuda, nos. 1-2, 1959. 

J. FERNÁNDEZ Aronso. El “Tratado de la 
Regalia de amortización" de Campomanes y 
el primer proyecto de ley general de Amorti- 
Zación a través de los despachos de la Nuncia- 
tura. Hispania sacra, no. 1, 1958. 

MANUEL MinpvAn. Las corrientes filosóficas 
en la Espafia del siglo xvin. Rev. de filosofía, 
Oct-Dec. 1959. 

Mariano ARRIBAS PALAU. El texto árabe del 
tratado de 1799 entre Espafia y Marruecos. 
Tamuda, nos. 1-2, 1959. 

Luis SIERRA, La restitución de las reservas 
pontificias sobre impedimentos matrimoniales 
en la correspondencia Godoy-Ázara (1796- 
1798). Hispania, Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

BERNARD DRUÈNE. A propósito de la icono- 
grafía histórica de la Guerra de la Inde- 
pendencia. Rev. hisi. militar, no. 5, 1959. 

P. Prrsro y Lrovena. Alcafliz durante la 
Guerra de la Independencia. Teruel, Jan.- 
June 1959. 

C. Tomás Lacufa. La Iglesia de Teruel en 
la Guerra de la Independencia. Ibid. 

F. FósrER VILAPLANA. Sitios de Gerona. 
Rev. hist. militar, no. $, 1959. 

Ramón Orero PEDRAYO. Orense y las tierras 
orensanas en el siglo xix [ca. 1818-50]. Cuad. 
estud. gallegos, no. 43, 1959. 

A. Ayres DE GOUVÊA ALLEN, Apontamentos 
sobre a família de Joao Allen [cont.]. Bol. cult. 
[da] Cámara Municipal do Porto, Mar.—]unc 
1959. 

José Manus Martinez BawpE. Guerra de 
Liberación: Batalla de Brunete (julio 1937). 
Rev. hist. militar, no. 5, 1959. 

H. Paris Eeufraz. Consideraciones sobre la 
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evolución económica de Espafia desde 1939 a 
1959. Arbor, Jan. 1960. 

F. J. SÁNcuzz Canrén. Excma. Sra. Doña 
Mercedes Gaibrois y Riafio de Ballesteros, 
Condesa viuda de Beretta [with bibliography]. 
Bol. r. acad. de la hist., Jan-Mar. 1960. 


BOOKS 


Lewy, GuzNTER. Constitutionalism and 
Statecraft during the Golden Age of Spain: A 
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Study of the Political Philosophy of Juan de 
Mariana, S.]. Travaux d'Humanisme et Renais- 
sance, Vol. XXXVI. Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 
1960. Pp. 199. 20 new fr. 

Roczms, Francis M. List of Editions of the 
Libro del Infante don Pedro de Portugal. 
With a reproduction of the 1602 Portuguese 
edition. Diamang, Publigaóes Culturais, No. 
47. Lisbon: the Company. 1959. Pp. 82. 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 


HERMANN WizsPLECEER. Maximilian I. und 
die  habsburgisch-spanischen — Heirats- und 
Bündnisverträge von 1495/96. Mittel, Inst. f. 
österreich. Geschichts., LXVII, nos. 1, 2, 1959. 

Leonardo Haas. Una relazione diplomatica 
olandese sullo sciopero generale in Svizzera. 
Schweiz. Zettsch. f. Gesch., IX, no. 3, 1959. 

Eurex CoonNAxRT. Les marchands dans les 
échanges entre la France et Anvers au xvi* 
siècle. Rev. d’hist. éc, e? soc, XXXVI, no. 4, 
1959. 

G. J. Hooszwearr. Erasmus te Rome in de 
Zomer van 1509. De Gids, July 1959. 

Cornetis REEpgipk. What Is Typically 
Dutch in Erasmus? Delta, Winter 1959-60. 

R. WzrrENs. Un compte relatif aux fêtes de 
Binche et de Mariemont en 1549. Bull. Comm. 
roy. d'Hist., CXXIV, no. 4, 1959. 

JEANNE Mennes. De Staten van Brabant en 
de Blijde Inkomst van Kronprins Filips in 
1549. Anciens pays et assemblées d'états, 
XVIII, 1959. 

Marcer Laozmsr, La Joyeuse Entrée du 
prince héritier Philippe à Gand en 1549. Ibid. 

PH. Murer and P. Vanpermussen. La non- 
résidence des curés dans l'archidiaconé de 
Hesbaye (1558-1580). Rev. belge de philol. et 
d'hist., XXXVII, no, 4, 1959. 

H. FonruiN. De betekenis van Grotius’ na- 
tuurrechtlijke plichtenleer voor het heden. 
Nederlands Tijd. voor Internat, Recht, July 
1959. 

J. A. van Hamat, De betekenis van kaap- 
vaart- en blokkaderecht in de Republiek der 
Verenigde Nederlanden. Ibid. 

R. van LurrznvELT. Een vergeten portret 
van prins Willem II. Navorscher-Nederlands 
Archief, XCVII, no. 5-6. 

J. G. van Duen. Betekenis van het begrip 
Mercantilisme voor de economische en politieke 
geschiedschrijving [bibliographical estimate of 
classical and contemporary writings, especially 
concerning the United Provinces]. Tijd. voor 
Gesch., LXXI, no. 2, 1959. 

J. H. P. Kenn, Pieter Stuyvesant: Waar 


en wanneer werd hij geboren? Navorscher- 
Nederlands Archief, XCVIII, no. 3. 

THEUN DE Vries. Spinoza, politiek denker 
[review article]. De Gids, June 1959. 

C. Wırson and A. Carter. Dutch Invest- 
ment in Eighteenth-Century England. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

Jonn GiLissen. Puissance paternelle et ma- 
jorité émancipatrice dans l'ancien droit de la 
Belgique et du nord de la France. Rev. hist. 
de droit fr. et étranger, Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Guy ANTONETTI. Une "Caisse d'escompte" 
aux Pays-Bas autrichiens, la Banque Particu- 
liére. Hist. des Entreprises, Nov. 1959. 

P. Gzyr. “Het yolk” in de Bataafse Revo- 
lutie. Brjd. Gesch. Nederlanden, XIV, no. 3, 
1959. 

G. Pa. Scuxxms. Johan Justus van Tooren- 
bergen [nineteenth-century Dutch theologian]. 
Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgesch, NS. 
XLHI, no. 3, 1959. 

J. A. Bornewasser. Duitse bemoeienissen 
met de strijd om het Collegium Philosophicum, 
1827-1830. Bijd. Gesch. Nederlanden, XIV, 
no. 4, 1960. 

R Demoutm. L'influence française sur la 
pee de l'État belge. Rev. Aist., Jan.-Mar. 
1960. 

JEAN VANWELKENHUYZEN. Die Niederlande 
und der “Alarm” im Januar 1940. Viertel- 
jahrsch. }. Zeitgesch., Jan. 1960. 

L. J. Harroc. Het bombardement van Rot- 
terdam op 14 mei 1940. De Gids, Apr. 1959. 

A. N. J. Den HorLaANpER. The Dutch 
Image of America. Delta, Sept. 1959. 

J. P. Kruit. The Influence of Denomina- 
tionalism on Social Life and Organizational 
Patterns [on the formation of a “pillared so- 
ciety” in the Netherlands]. Arch. de la sociol- 
ogie des religions, July-Dec. 1959. 

Rocer Mors. Bruxelles et les Bruxellois [pt. 
1]. Rev. de psychologie des peuples, XV, no. 
I, 1960. 


BOOKS 
Goníz, E. and ApriAansz, C. (eds.). 


Ambtelijke Adviezen van C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, 1889-1936. Vol. IH. Rijks Geschied- 
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kundige Publicatién, Kleine Ser, No. 34. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1959. Pp. vi, 
858-1761. 

HauTECLER, Grorces (introd. and notes). 
Le rapport du Général Leman sur la défense 
de Liège en aot 1914. Brussels: Académie 
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Royale de Belgique, Commission royale d’His- 
toire. 1960. Pp. 194. 

Roosproeck, Roserr van. Wilhelm von 
Oranien: Der Rebell. Persönlichkeit und Ge- 
schichte, No. 15. Göttingen: Musterschmidt 
Verlag. 1959. Pp. 98. DM 3.60. 


Northern Europe 


Oscar J. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


WALTER JoHNsoN. American Scandinavian 
DEORUM for 1959. Scand. Stud., no. 2, 
1960. 

‘Hepw Bronner. Nordiske studier i Vester- 
heimen. Samtiden, no. 4, 1960. 

KNup Krerzschmer. Foreningerne “Nor- 
den" og historielzrebögerne. Nord. Tids., no. 
2, 1960, 

Asn]gnN E. Hanrzic. Excavating Bergen's 
Hanseatic Wharf. Am. Scand. Rev., no. 2, 
1960. 

KjziL Kumiien. Gustav Vasa och kunga- 
valet i Strängnäs 1523. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 
1, 1960. 

Ora Lmpgvist. Claes Fleming, rüfstepoli- 
tiken och den samtida propagandan. Scandia, 
no. 2, 1959. 

Brroittra Opfn. Stockholms äldre vigbóocker 
[16th-18th centuries]. Ibid. 

Oscar BJuRrLme. Price Developments in 
the Swedish Realm during the Latter Part of 
the 17th Century. Econ. and Hist., I, 1958. 

Remar Dyupenar. Knud Leem og hans 
“Beskrivelse over Finmarkens Lapper.” Hei- 
men, no. 2, 1960. 

Sten Tverte. [Review article on Aulis J. 
Alanen, Der Aussenhandel und die Schiffahrt 
Finnlands im 18. Jahrhundert (Helsinki, 
1957).] Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. I, 1960. 

Rote EKanL50M. Adlerbeths samtal med 
Gustav IH. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1960. 

Oscan Byuruine. The Barons’ Revolution 
[agrarian change, 1780’s-go’s]. Econ. and 
Hist., Tl, 1959. 

Erman ERIKSEN KriEPPE. Omkring Carsten 
Anker: Reise og diett pa Eidsvoll 1814. Hist. 
Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1960. 

Vicror Heuuern. Grundtvig og romantik- 
ken. Nord. Tids., no. 2, 1960. 

Jens Arup Sem and Orrar Dan. [Review 
articles on John Sanness, Patrioter, intelligens 
og skandinaver: Norske reaksjoner på skandi- 
navismen før 1848 (Oslo, 1959).] Hist. Tids. 
(Nor.), no. 1, 1960. 

CaxL-ÁxEL Niersson. Business Incorpora- 

tions in Sweden: A Study of Enterprise 1849- 
1896. Econ. and Hist., II, 1959. 

GUNNAR CHRISTIE WASBERG. Unionshistorisk 
ee [roth century]. Sv. Tids., no. 
3, 1900. 


LENNART JÖRBERG. Some Notes on. Com- 
petition and Cooperation in Swedish Industry 
in the Eighteen Seventies and Eighteen 
Eighties. Econ. and Hist., 1, 1958. 

Ove Gerrard, The Purchase of Agricultural 
Land by the Timber Industry in Sweden from 
1885 to 1906. Ibid. 

Harao Buyer. Nietzsches betydning for 
nordisk ändsliv i 1890-Àrene. Nord. Tids., no. 
3, 1960. 

HanArp JÖRGENSEN. Kresten Refslund Thom- 
sen 1884-1960 [North Schleswig]. Ibid. 

Erm O. LóronEN. [Review article on Olle 
Nyman, Hógern och kungamakten 1911-1914: 
Ur borggärdskrisens förhistoria (Stockholm, 
1957)-] Hust. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1960. 

THomas Cur. WYLLER. Utvidelsen av stat- 
ens myndighetsomrade i Norge under første 
verdenskrig. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. I, 1960. 

THoremp Ovesen. Swedish Agricultural 
Policy and Agricultural Production from 1930 
to 1940. Econ. and Hist., I, 1958. 

Herge Sem. Var Quisling en quisling? 
Nord. Tids., no. 3, 1960. 

ExNsr Rıscert. Norwegische Widerstands- 
bewegung 1940-1945. Wehrkunde, no. 12, 
1959 (comment by Boehm, ibid., no. 2, 1960). 

ULF BRANDELL and Axe TuuLsrRup. Transi- 
teringsfrägan 1941-42(-43): Tyska aktsty- 
I till ämnets belysning. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 
no. I, 1960. 

K. A. FAoERHOLM. Finlands vig 1a mars 
1940-12 mars 1960. Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret., 
no, 4, 1959. 

R. Marr. Lithuania [under Soviet rule]. 
Contemp. Rev., May 1960. 

J. Wurm Frepricxson. The Economic 
Recovery of Finland since World War II. 
Jour. Pol. Econ., no. 1, 1960. 

Kent Forster. The Finnish-Soviet Crisis of 
1958-59. Internat. Jour., Spring 1960. 

Gustar PETRÉN. The Nordic Council: A 
Unique Factor in International Law. Nord. 
Tids. for Int. Ret., no. 4, 1959. 


BOOK 
Tvereris, Harap L., ef al. (eds.). Hu- 
maniora Norvegica: The Year's Work in Nor- 
wegian Humanities. Vol, IV, 1955-56. [Oslo:] 
Oslo University Press. 1959. Pp. 340. $5.00. 
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Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Fritz T. Epstein 


ARTICLES 


GERMANY 


F. L. Carsten. Die deutschen Landstände 
und der Aufstieg der Fürsten. Welt. als Gesch, 
no. r, 1960. 

Hanorp J. Gamo. Luther Research since 
1920. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1960. 

Roszagr SruPPERICH. Die Zwingli- und 
Calvin-Forschung der letzten zwei Jahrzehnte 
im deutschen Sprachgebiet. Arch. f. Kultur- 
gesch., no. x, 1960. 

Sıoxey A. Burrerr. Calvinism, Capitalism, 
and the Middle Class: Some After-thoughts on 
an Old Problem. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1960. 

Frreprich Hermann  ScHusERT. Blasius 
Hölzel und die soziale Situation in der Hof- 
kammer Maximilians I. Vierteljahrsch. f}. So- 
zial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Mar. 1960. 

C. Hope. Martin Bucer und England. Zeisch. 
f. Kirchengesch., no. 1-2, 1960. 

WarrHER Husatsca. Das Persönlichkeitsbild 
Herzog Albrechts von Preussen. Zeitsch. f. 
Ostforsch., no. I, 1960. 

Georg BagzrNo. Hans Denck und Thomas 
Münzer in Nürnberg 1524. Arch. f. Reforma- 
tionsgesch., no. 2, 1959. 

RoperıcH Schmivr. Pommern und Sachsen 
in der Zeit der Reformation. Balt. Stud., n.s., 
no, 46, 1959. 

Freperic C. Tusach. Perfectibilité: Der 
zweite Diskurs Rousseaus und die deutsche 
ug: Études germaniques, Apr.—June 
1960. 

WERNER FRAUENDIENST. Das preussische 
Staatsministerium in vorkonstitutioneller Zeit. 
Zeitsch. f. d. gesamte Staatswiss., no. 1, 1960. 

Hans HaussHERR. Stein und Hardenberg. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Apr. 1960. 

Farrz SchLawe, Die junghegelische Pub- 
lizistik. Welt als Gesch., no. I, 1960. 

E. P. KaNpEL'. New Facts Concerning the 
History of the Communist Manifesto [in Rus- 
sian]. Nov. i noveish. ist., no. 2, 1960. 

W. FREIHERR VON LÓHNEYSEN. Der Einfluss 
der Reichsgründung von 1871 auf Kunst,und 
Kunstgeschmack in Deutschland. Zeitsch. f. 
Religions- u. Geistesgesch., no. I, 1960. 

Horst LADEMACHER. Zu den Anfängen der 
deutschen Sozialdemokratie 1863-1878 (Pt. 
Il). Internat. Rev. Social Hist., IV, pt. 3, 1959. 
(Sec AHR, Apr. 1960, p. 714.) 

Ernesto RacroNiERL Socialdemocrati tedes- 
chi e socialisti italiani, 1878-1888. Sted? 
Storici, Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

Hago HorsozN. Bismarck’s 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan—Mar. 1960. 

WALTER Bussmann. Neue Literatur zum 
Bismarck-Problem. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Unterr., 
Mar. 1960. 


Realpolitik. 


Orro GRAF ZU STOLBERG-WERNIGERODE. Fr, 
von Holstein und die Krise der Reichsführung. 
Zeitwende, May 1960. 

F. L NorovicH. On the Attempts of the 
Austrian and German Diplomacy to Draw 
Bulgaria into the War in August, 1914 [in 
Russian]. Nog. i noveish. ist., no. I, 1960. 

ULRICH TRUMPENER. German Military Aid 
to Turkey in 1914: An Historical Re-evalua- 
tion. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1960. 

GOTTHARD JÄschke. Zum Problem der 
ee von 1914. Hist. Zeitsch., Apr. 
1960. 

ARTHUR G. Kocan. Germany and the Ger- 
mans of the Hapsburg Monarchy on the Eve 
of the Armistice, 1918: Genesis of the An- 
schluss Problem. Jour. Central European Afi., 
Apr. 1960. 

WALTER Bussmann. Politische Ideologien 
zwischen Monarchie und Weimarer Republik. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Feb. 1960. 

Heımor Lenz. Die gesellschaftspolitische 
Stellung der deutschen Gewerkschaften von 
1918—1933. Neue Ordnung, Apr. 1960. 

KARL-DIETRICH ERDMANN. Zur Geschichte 
der deutsch-sowjetischen Beziehungen vom 
ersten zum zweiten Weltkrieg. Zeitsch. f. 
Politik, no. 4, 1959. 

Turo Vosczısang. Zur Aussenpolitik der 
ARM Republik. Nene polit. Lit, May 
1960. 

HERMANN VON LINDHEIN. Zu Papens Staats- 
streich vom 20. Juli 1932. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. 
Unterr., Mar. 1960. 

EBERHARD VON Vrsca. Das Ende der Wei- 
marer Republik: Schuld oder Schicksal? Nene 
polit. Lit., Apr. 1960. 

Orro-EnNsr ScuÜüpnpzkoer. Die deutsch- 
jugoslawischen Beziehungen von 1918 bis 
1939. Neue Gesellschaft, Mar.-Apr. 1960. 

HzroA4 Gresine. Die Ideologie des National- 
sozialismus. Polit. Stud., Mar. 1960. 

Hans Bucsseım. Struktur der totalitären 
Herrschaft und Ansatze totalitiren Denkens. 
Vierteljahrsh. f. Zetigesch., Apr. 1960. 

Cesare OrrENGA, Per la storia del Terzo 
Reich: La scomparsa dei partiti. Stud: Storici, 
Oct.—Dec. 1959. 

Eusen Kocon. Die neue Argumentation in 


"Sachen Reichstagsbrand (pt. I). Frankfurter 


Hefte, May 1960. 

I. Karr. Whom Is Der Spiegel Whitewash- 
ing [the Reichstag fire]. Internat. Aff. (Mos- 
cow), no. 2, 1960. 

Kraus Drosisca. Der Freundeskreis Himm- 
ler. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. a, 1960. 

WOLFGANG ABENDROTH. Das Problem der 
Widerstandstätigkeit der “Schwarzen Front.” 
Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Apr. 1960. 

EUGENE M, Emma, See General list. 
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Id. Emergence of Nazi Luftpolitik as a 
Weapon in International Affairs. Airpower 
Historian, Apr. 1960. 

WILHELM RITTER von ScHramm. Frank- 
reich und die psychologische Offensive Hitlers 
1933-38. Wehrkunde, May 1960. 

Huan R. Trevor-Roper. Hitlers Kriegsziele. 
Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Apr. 1960. 

GERHARD Förster e? al. Überfall Hitler- 
Deutschlands auf Dänemark und Norwegen 
(Unternehmen “Weseriibung”). Zeitsch. f. Ge- 
schichtswiss., no. 3, 1960. 

Hans ADOLF JACOBSEN and JÜRGEN Ronwer. 
Operationsplan zur Westoffensive 1940: Plan- 
ungen und Operationen der deutschen Kriegs- 
marine im Zusammenhang mit dem Fall 
"Gelb." Marine-Rundsch., Apr. 1960. 

GERHART Hass. Die USA in der Kriegs- und 
Grossraumplanung des deutschen Faschismus 
1940. Deutsche Aussenpolitik, May 1960. 

A. Leonipov. The Fate That Was in Store 
for Britain [Plan “Sea Lion"]. Internat. Aff. 
(Moscow), nos. 4, 6, 1960. 

Exicu FonsrER. Der “Seelöwe” [Operation 
Sea Lion, 1940] im Lichte neuerer Fachlitera- 
tur. Marine-Rundsch., Feb. 1960. 

Kurr ZerrzLer. Die ersten beiden planmäs- 
sigen grossen Rückzüge des deutschen Heeres 
an der Ostfront im 2. Weltkriege. Wehrkunde, 
Mar. 1960. 

Orro Korres, Stalingrad: Legende und 
Wirklichkeit. Nation, no. 2, 1960. 

CLARE EiwHoRN. Die volksfeindliche Politik 
des deutschen Faschismus gegenüber Bulgarien 
2 zweiten Weltkrieg. Aussenpolitik, Apr. 
1960. 

WALTER Baum. Der Zusammenbruch der 
obersten deutschen militärischen Führung 
1945. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., May 1960. 

Roserr F. Worx. Hitlers Dilemma: His 
Last Days in the Bunker. Airpower Historian, 
Apr. 1960. 

N. G. PawLxNEO. Die entscheidende Rolle 
der Sowjetunion und ihrer Streitkräfte bei der 
Zerschlagung des deutschen Imperialismus. 
Nation, no. 3, 1960. 

D. J. MeLnıkow. Die welthistorische Bilanz 
des Sieges der freiheitsliebenden Völker über 
den deutschen Imperialismus im zweiten 
Weltkrieg. Ibid., no. 4, 1960. 

Bopo Scueuric. Befehl und Gewissen: Die 
Memoiren des Feldmarschalls von Manstein, 
Geist u. Tat, May 1960. 

GOTTFRIED Dierze. The Federal Republic 
of Germany: An Evaluation after Ten Years. 
Jour. Politics, Feb. 1960. 

Hans Koun. Out of Catastrophe: Germany, 
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Preaching in the Great Awakening. Lutheran 
Quar., May 1960. 

Mary Totrorp WiLsoN. Americans Learn 
to Grow the Irish Potato. New Eng. Quar., 
Sept. 1959. 

RicHARD B. SHERIDAN. Sce British list. 

Grorce Simson. Legal Sources for Frank- 
lin’s "Edict" Am. Lst., May 1960. 

NonrH CarLLAHAN. Henry Knox, General 
Washington's General. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Apr. 1960. 

RicHagD GuisEL. The Resurgence of 
Thomas Paine. Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc., 
Oct. a1, 1959. 

ALEXANDER DeConpe, Grorce L. Mon- 
TAGNO, and Jon, Larus. Growing Pains of the 
New Republic. William and Mary Quar., July 
1960. 

Lex NATHANIEL Newcomer. Manasseh Cut- 
ler's Writings: A Note on Editorial Practice. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Reg., June 1960. 
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Apuar E. Stevenson. Jefferson and Our 
National Leadership. Virginia Quar. Rev., 
Summer 1960. 

Grorıa Jamopa. John Beckley: Jefferson’s 
Campaign Manager. Bull. New York Pub. 
Lib., May 1960. 

Gzonog H. Carrcorr. Historians in Early 
Nineteenth-Century America. New Eng. Quar., 
Dec. 1959. 

AcNxs Harszy Jonzs and Lour C. Jones. 
New-Found Folk Art of the Young Republic. 
New York Hist., Apr. 1960. 

HzrMur pe TERRA. Motives and Conse- 
quences of Alexander von Humboldt’s Visit 
to the United States, 1804. Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., June 15, 1960. 

Warum B. Arpıre. The Ship Putnam 
[captured by Malays, 1805]. Essex Inst. Hist. 
Coll., Apr. 1960. 

Lucius WILMERDING, Jr. James Monroe and 
the Furniture Fund. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Apr. 1960. 

Leon M. Scuur. The Second Bank of the 
United States and the Inflation after the War 
of 1812. Jour. Pol. Econ., Apr. 1960. 

Amy  CuaMBLIS. The Mulberry Craze 
[1830's]. Georgia Rev., Summer 1960. 

Ricardo H. TIMBERLAKE, Jr. The Specie 
Circular and Distribution of the Surplus. Jour. 
Pol, Econ., Apr. 1960. 

Curtis CarrorL Davis. A Legend at Full- 
Length: Mr, [John Gadsby] Chapman Paints 
Colonel Crockett—and Tells about It. Proc. 
Am. Antiquarian Soc., Oct. 21, 1959. 

Marcarer SHORTREED. The Anti-Slavery 
Radicals: From Crusade to Revolution, 1840- 
1868. Past and Present, Nov. 1959. 

Rosert E. Casson. British Railroads and 
Engineers and the Beginnings of American 
Railroad Development. Bus. Hist. Rev., Sum- 
mer 1960. 

A. W. Currie. British Attitudes toward In- 
vestment in North American Railroads. Ibid. 

Frank H. SE; HBAMER. The New Measure 
Movement among Lutherans [1820-50]. Lu- 
theran Quar., May 1960. 

Eric T. Carıson. Charles Poyen Brings 
Mesmerism to America. Jour. Hist. Medicine, 
Apr. 1960. 

CuanLEs H. Bonner. “As Much History as 
. . . Invention": John B. Kennedy's Rob of 
the Bowl, William and Mary Quar., July 1960. 

Marrou Aston RupurPH, George Cooke 
n: His Paintings. Georgia Hist. Quar., June 
1960. 

oe Merk. Presidential Fevers [Ore- 
gon issue, 1845-46]. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
June 1960. 

FRANKLIN PARKER. George Peabody and the 
Search for Sir John Franklin, 1852-1854. Am. 
Neptune, Apr. 1960. 

Benjamin J. KLEBANER. Poor Relief and 
Public Works during the Depression of 1857. 
Historian, May 1960, 


Other Recent Publications 


Henny K. Beecusr and CmazLorrz Forp. 
Nathan Rice’s Trials of a Public Benefactor 
[1859]. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Apr. 1960. 

EpwiN C. Beanss. Grierson’s Raid on the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 1864-65. Mil. Aff., 
Spring 1960. 

Harorp Schwartz. The Controversial Dred 
Scott Decision. Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

Horman D. Jonpan. The Military Career of 
Henry D. Clayton [1861-65]. Alabama Rev., 
Apr. 1960. 

Epwin C. Bearss. Cavalry Operation in the 
Battle of Stones River [1863; cont.]. Tennes- 
see Hist. Quar., Mar. 1960. 

Davi D. Anperson. Robbery or Warfare: 
Port Clinton's Unresolved Dilemma—The Case 
of Confederate Agent Bennett G. Burley, 
1864-65. Northwest Ohio Quar., Spring 1960. 

JosarmaN T. Dorris. Treatment of Con- 
federates by Lincoln and Johnson (pt. 2). 
Lincoln Herald, Spring 1960. 

Joan A. Mayne, L. Q. C. Lamar's “Eulogy” 
of Charles Sumner: A Reinterpretation, His- 
torian, May 1960. 

MADELEINE B. Stern. Ann S. Stephens: 
Author of the First Beadle Dime Novel, 1860. 
Bull. New York Pub. Lib., June 1960. 

Cunri DaHL. Artemus Ward: Comic Pan- 
oramist. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 1959. 

Vincent P. Ds Santis. Catholicism and 
Presidential Elections, 1865-1900. Mid-Am., 
Apr. 1960. 

MiLTON Presur. America Looking Out- 
ward: The Years from Hayes to Harrison. 
Historian, May 1960. 

Parrick W. RiınpLeBeRoeR. The Radicals’ 
Abandonment of the Negro during Recon- 
struction. Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 1960., 

ALBERT V. House, Internal Conflict in Key 
States in the Democratic Convention of 1880. 
Pennsylvania Hist., Apr. 1960. 

Jonn S. Gorr. President Arthur's Domestic 
Legislative Program. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Apr. 1960. 

K. GERALD Marspen. Father Marquette and 
the A.P.A.: An Incident in American Nativ- 
ism. Catholic Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

Aucusr C. Bouro, Sequential Growth and 
the Development of American Unionism. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., June 1960. 

GILBERT Osorskr. The Hebrew Emigrant 
Aid Society of the United States (1881-1883). 
Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., Mar. 1960. 

Joun K. Manon. Benjamin Franklin Tracy, 
Secretary of the Navy, 1889-1893. New-York 
Hin. Soc. Quar., Apr. 1960. 

H. Warne MoncaN. Western Silver and the 
in of 1890. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1960, 

W. ArtHur Boccs. Looking Backward at 
the Utopian Novel, 1888-1900. Bull New 
York Pub. Lib., June 1960. 

DanteL WarpEN. The Contemporary Op- 
position to the Political Ideals of Booker T. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Washington. Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 1960. 

MATTHEw Simon. The Hot Money Move- 
ment and the Private Exchange Pool Proposal 
of 1896. Jour. Econ. Hist., Mar. 1960. 

CHARLES A. Fenron. The Founding of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters in 1898. 
New Eng. Quar., Dec. 1959. 

Papraic Cotum KENNEDY. La Follette's Im- 
un Flirtation. Pacific Hist. Rev., May 
1960. 

ARTHUR S. Ling. Der idealistische Realis- 
mus Woodrow Wilsons. Schriftenreihe Ameri- 
kastud., Oct. 1959. 

THEODORE P. WRIGHT, JR. See Latin Amer- 
ican list. 

Louis Morton. Army and Marines on the 
China Station: A Study in Military and Po- 
litical Rivalry, Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. 1960. 

Roserr L. Tyrer. The I. W. W. and the 
West. Am. Quar., Summer 1960. 

Moses Riscutn. The Early Attitude of the 
American Jewish Committee to Zionism 
(1906-1922). Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc. 
Mar. 1960. 

Roserr D. Wan». The Origin and Activi- 
ties of the National Security League, 1914- 
1919. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June 1960. 

CHARLES A. FENTON. A Literary Fracture of 
World War I [literary attitudes toward the 
war, 1914-17]. Am. Quar., Summer 1960. 

Roserr T. Hanpy. The American Religious 
ae aes 1925-1935. Church Hist., Mar. 
1960, 

Par Cranston. Political Convention Broad- 
casts: Their History and Influence. Journalism 
Quar., Spring 1960. 

James A. Ken, Defender of Faith: Orphan 
Annie and the Conservative Tradition. South 
Atlantic Quar., Spring 1960. 

Carter H. GoLemBeE. The Deposit Insur- 
ance Legislation of 1933: An Examination of 
Its Antecedents and Its Purpose. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
June 1960. 

C. Davi» Tompxins. Senator Arthur Hen- 
drick Vandenberg: Middle Western Isolation- 
ist. Michigan Hist., Mar. 1960. 

Harry Ermer Barnes. Die Legende vom 
Uberraschungsangriff auf Pearl Harbour. Die 
Friedensrundschan (Hamburg), Dec. 1959. 

L M. Marsxn. Legends and Reality [to: 
Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins; in Rus- 
sian}. Nov. i noveish. ist., no. 6, 1959. 

Forresr C. Pocus. A Tribute to General 
George C. Marshall. Pennsylvania Hist, Apr. 
1960. 

Epwarp N. BanNHaRT, The Individual Ex- 
clusion of Japanese Americans in World War 
II. Pacific Hist. Rev., May 1960. 

Orey M. Scruces. Evolution of the Mexi- 
can Farm Labor Agreement of 1942. Agric. 
Hist., july 1960. 

Rusy SUNDERLAND. The Secret Embargo 
[China campaign, 1944]. Pacifice Hist. Rev., 
Feb. 1960. 
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GABRIEL JACKSON. Reflections on Two Loy- 
alty Purges. Centennial Rev., Spring 1960. 

Jerzy Luxaszewskı. Rzut oka na historiog- 
rafie amerikafiskg [Recent American His- 
toriography]. Kwartalnik Hist., no. 2, 1959. 

Russet H. Basrerr. The Two American 
Diplomacies. Yale Rev., Summer 1960. 

Joun Reumann. The Dead Sea Scrolls in 
America. Lutheran Ouar., May 1960. 

Hans H Tocu, STEVEN E. Deurscu, and 
DoNALD M. Witx1Ns. The Wrath of the Bigot: 
An Analysis of Protest Mail. Journalism Quar., 
Spring 1960. 


DocuMENTS 


SamueL Erior Morison. Robert Carter’s 
Recollections of William H. Prescott. New 
Eng. Quar., Sept. 1959. 

Henry EUGENE STERKX and Brooxs THomp- 
son. Letters of a Teenage Confederate [Lang- 
don Leslie Rumph, rst Alabama Regt., 1861]. 
Florida Hist. Quar., Apr. 1960. 

JosepH A. Bonomé, Henry Adams Silenced 
by the Cotton Famine, 1862. New Eng. Quar., 
June 1960. 

Unbekannte Artikel von Karl Marx über 


den Bürgerkrieg in den USA [in: Die Presse, 


Vienna, 1861-62]. Beitr. z. Gesch. d. deut- 
schen Arbeiterbewegung, no. 2, 1959. 

Mırprep Turone. An Iowa Doctor in Blue: 
The Letters of Seneca B. Thrall. lowa Jour. 
Hist., Apr. 1960. 

Lura Mitts Hawes. The Memoirs of 
Charles H. Olmstead [Civil War], Pts. VI, VII. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar., June 1960. 

W. A. Smr and Wariace Mias. The 
Death of John Hunt Morgan: A Memoir of 
James M. Fry. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 
1960. 

Martin Assorr. A New Englander [Capt. 
Charles E. Soule, 55th Mass. Regt.] in the 
South, 1865: A Letter. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 


1959. 

The Press and Mr. Coolidge, 1924, by Frank 
R. Kent. New Republic, June 1960. 

M. E. Grenanper. Ambrose Bierce and 
Charles Warren Stoddard: Some Unpublished 
Correspondence. Huntington Lib. Quar., May 
1960. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


Loyo Hazszsty. The Long Life of Daniel 
Bowen [1760-1856; showman]. New Eng. 
Quar., Sept. 1959. 

Frepericn B. Torres. The New-Light 
Quakers of Lynn and New Bedford. Ibid. 

Joun A. Scaurz. Imperialism in Massachu- 
setts during the Governorship of William 
Shirley, 1741-1756. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
May 1960. 

Rıcnarnp K. Murpocu. A Case of Salem 
Hospitality [Spanish vessel, 1791]. Essex Inst. 
Hist. Coll., Apr. 1960. 
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H. L. Kremrisıv. Infidel on Parnassus: 
Lord Byron and the North American Review. 
New Eng. Quar., June 1960. 

Roserr W. Loverr. A Nineteenth-Century 
Beverly Partnership: The Pickett Coal Com- 
pany, 1827-1910. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Apr. 
1960. 

Lance E. Davis. The New England Textile 
Mills and the Capital Markets: A Study of 
Industrial Borrowing 1840-1860. Jour. Econ. 
Hist., Mar. 1960. 

CHARLES R. Crowe. Fourierism and the 
Founding of Brook Farm. Boston Pub. Lib. 
Quar., Apr. 1960. 

SAMUEL SHaprro. The Conservative Di- 
lemma: The Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1853. New Eng. Quar., June 1960. 

Wırriam D. Markam. Butlerism in Massa- 
chusetts. Ibid. 

Louis J. Bupp. Twain, Howells, and the 
Boston Nihilists, Ibid., Sept. 1959. 

Louis LEONARD TUCKER, The Church of 
England and Religious Liberty at Pre-Revolu- 
tionary Yale. William and Mary Quar., July 
1960. 

James Karsaros. Managing the Records of 
the World's Greatest City. Am. Archivist, Apr. 
1960. 

Jonn T. ScHLEBEcKER. The World Metrop- 
olis and the History of American Agriculture. 
Jour, Econ. Hist., June 1960. 

CugisrINE. CHAPMAN Ropsıns. David Ho- 
sack’s Herbarium and Its Linnaean Specimens 
[New York, 1794-1860]. Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., June 15, 1960. 

Lorraine W. Pearce. The Work of Charles- 
Honoré Lannuier, French Cabinetmaker in 
New York. Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. 1960. 

CHARLES T. Orcorr. Pathology at the New 
York Hospital, 1810-1932. Bull. Hist. Medi- 
cine, Mar —ÁApr. 1960. 

H. D. BrLocH. The New York City Negro 
and Occupational Eviction 1860-1910. Inter- 
nat. Rev. Social Hist., V, pt. 1, 1960. 

Waiter H. Stowe. The Christian Knowl- 
edge Society and the Revival of the Episcopal 
Church in New Jersey. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, Mar. 1960. 

Jonn Suy. Quartering His Majesty's Forces 
in New Jersey. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., 
Apr. 1960. 

WiLLIAM A. Russ, Jz. Exploring the Corners 
and Joints on the Pennsylvania Borders. Sus- 
quchanna Univ. Stud., May 1960. 

Jack Locher. A History of Mining in Lan- 
caster County, 1700-1900. Jour. Lancaster 
County [Pennsylvania] Hist. Soc. Winter 
1960. 

Joun J. ZrwwzRMAN. Benjamin Franklin 
and the Quaker Party, 1755-1756. William 
and Mary Quar., July 1960. 

Fruperıc Sarver KLem, Robert Coleman: 
Millionaire Ironmaster [1748-1825]. Jour. 


Other Recent Publications 


Lancaster County [Pennsylvania] Hist. Soc., 
Winter 1960. 

Neotuy K. Trerers. The Early Days of the 
Philadelphia House of Refuge. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Apr. 1960. 


DOCUMENTS 


The Minutes of the First Presbytery in the 
Eastward, 1791-1773 [cont]. Jour. Presby- 
terian Hist. Soc., June 1960. 

John Singleton Copley to His Wife [1774]. 
Boston Pub, Lib. Quar., Apr. 1960. 

Rena Vasar. The Life or Biography of 
Silas Felton Written by Himself [1801—1802]. 
Proc, Am. Antiquarian Soc., Oct. 21, 1959. 

ANDREW ScHILLER. A Letter from George 
Bancroft [1821]. New Eng. Quar., June 1960. 

CoNsrANCE D. SHERMAN. Boston from the 
State House Belvedere a Century Ago [by 
Jacques Gérard Milbert]. Ibid., Dec. 1959. 

Henry J. Capsury. A Quaker from Ireland 
[Joseph Gill] in America, 1734-1735. Proc. 
Am. Antiquarian Soc., Oct. 21, 1959. 

THEODORE G. TAPPERT, The Diaries of Jobn 
DUE 1806—1807. Lutheran Quar, Feb. 
1960. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


SAM E. SaLem. U. B. Phillips and the Sci- 
d Tradition. Georgia Hist. Quar., June 
1960. 

ELwyn A. SwirH. The Role of the South 
in the Presbyterian Schism of 1837-38. Church 
Hist., Mar. 1960. 

Grorce Ruste WoorroLk. Taxes and Slav- 
ery in the Ante Bellum South. Jour. Southern 
Hist., May 1960. 

Joun E. Mozs. The Economics of Slavery in 
the Ante Bellum South: Another Comment. 
Jour. Pol. Econ., Apr. 1960. 

ANNE Warp ÁMAcHER. Myths and Conse- 
quences: Calhoun and Some Nashville Agrari- 
ans. South Atlantic Quar., Spring 1960. 

Mırton M. Mever. The Postal Service of 
the Confederacy. Virginia Cavalcade, Winter 
1959. 

ViNcENT P. De Santis. The Republican 
Party and the Southern Negro, 1877-1897. 
Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 1960. 

WALTER Prescorr Wess. The South's Call 
to Greatness: Challenge to All Southerners. 
Texas Business Rev., Oct. 1959- 

LAWRENCE HENRY Greson. An Anomalous 
American Colony [Delaware]. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Apr. 1960. 

James B. Jackson. Our Forgotten Regiment: 
The Second Delaware Militia, 1780. Delaware 
Hist., Apr. 1960. 

CARROLL W. PunsEsLL, Jr. The Fortunes of 
a Religious Newspaper: The Christian Reposi- 
tory and the Circular, 1821-1825 [Wilming- 
ton, Dela.]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc. 
June 1960. 

Raren D. Gray. The Early History of the 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Conclusion: 
opan of the Canal. Delaware Hist., Apr. 
1960. 

Jane N. Gargerr. Philadelphia and Balti- 
dE 1790-1840. Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. 
1960. 

FRANKLIN PARKER. Influences on the Foun- 
der of the Johns Hopkins University and the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
Mar.-Apr. 1960. 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL and VoLEMAR WENT- 
ZEL. The Smithsonian, Magnet on the Mall. 
Nat'l Geog. Mag., June 1960. 

JosgPH J. SHomon. Vanished and Vanishing 
Virginia Animals, Virginia Cavalcade, Winter 
1959. 

Terence H. O’Brien. The London Livery 
Companies and the Virginia Company. Vir- 
ginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1960. 

Cues T. Larson. A Portfolio of James- 
aks Pictures. Virginia Cavalcade, Spring 
1960. 

UrnmicH Trouserzkoy, F. F. V. of Old Do- 
minion Gardens [daffodils]. Ibid. 

Id. Bowls and Skittles. Ibid. 

Jane Srusas. Servant Children in Colonial 
Virginia. Ibid., Winter 1959. 

UrnmicH TRousETZKOY. Beads, Bottles and 
Bull’s Eyes [glass industry in Virginia]. Ibid. 

ALAN SCHAFFER. “Out of Babylon” [a 
Huguenot refugee, Durand de Dauphiné in 
Virginia]. Ibid. 

Constance D. SHERMAN., A French Artist 
[Jacques Gérard Milbert] Portrays the Natu- 
ral Bridge [1815]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Apr. 1960. 

Rara L. Kercuam. James Madison and 
Religion—A New Hypothesis. Jour. Presbyte- 
rian Hist. Soc., June 1960. 

Id. William Cabell Rives: Editor of the 
Letters and Other Writings of James Madison. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1960. 

Roserr L. Gare. Thomas Crawford, Dear 
Lou, and the Horse [Washington statue, Rich- 
mond]. Ibid. 

Warren U. Oper. Noise in the Guard 
Room [cadet life at VMI]. Virginia Caval- 
cade, Winter 1959. 

Herserr C. Bnapnsuaw. Murder at Hamp- 
den-Sydney [1857]. Ibid., Spring 1960. 

CHESTER GooLuick. He Didn't Like Dixie 
[Andrew Benjamin Bowering, Confederate 
musician]. Ibid. 

Jane Srosss. Virginians Run the Sea Block- 
ade. Ibid. : 

Joun H. Moonr. James Gaven Field: Vir- 
ginias Populist Spokesman. Ibid. 

ELIZABETH Commert. Swiss Immigration 
to West Virginia, 1864-1884: A Case Study. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June 1960. 

George H. Gmson. Opinion in North Caro- 
lina Regarding the Acquisition of Texas and 
Cuba, 1835-1855. North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 1960. 
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WitLARD BapazrTE Gatrwoop, Jr. North 
Carolina’s Role in the Establishment of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 15:4. 

Knox MELLon, Jg. Christian Priber and the 
sm Myth. South Carolina Hist. Mag.. Apr. 
1960. 

Joun R. Wzrsu, William Gilmore Simms, 
e of the South. Jour. Southern Hist., May 
1960. 

Nrra KATHARINE  PysunN. The Public 
School System of Charleston before 1860. 
South Carolina Hist. Mag., Apr. 1960. 

Danie. M. Surry. James Seagrove and the 
Mission to Tuckaubatchee, 1793. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Mar. 1960. 

Josera B. Cumming. The Cumming-Mc- 
Duffie Duels [1822]. Ibid. 

Maroargr Davis Care. Mistakes in Fanny 
Kemble's Georgia Journal. Ibid. 

HaskeLL Monroz. Men without Law: Fed- 
eral Raiding in Liberty County, Georgia [1864]. 
Ibid., June 1960. 

Spencer Browse. Kine, Jr. April in Macon 
[1865]. Georgia Reg., Summer 1960. 

J. Lerroen Wricur, Jr. Sixteenth Century 
English-Spanish Rivalry in La Florida. Florida 
Hist. Quar., Apr. 1960. 

HzLEN Hornbeck Tanner. The 1789 Saint 
Augustine Celebration. Ibid. 

Joseph D. Cosrpsan, Ja. The Episcopal 
Church in Florida during the Civil War. Ibid. 

Lower, H. HannmoN. The Filson Club 
History Quarterly: The First Third of a Cen- 
tury. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr. 1960. 

Warrer B. Poser. The Challenge of the 
Heroic [churches on the frontier]. Ibid. 

Irwin S. RHopEs. John Marshall and the 
Western Country, Early Days. Hist. Philos. 
Soc. Ohio, Apr. 1960. 

Doyce B. Nunis, Jr. The Sublettes of Ken- 
tucky and the Far West, 1830-1857. Reg. 
Kentucky Hist. Soc., Apr. 1960. 

Haynes McMoutuzen. Social Libraries in 
Ante-Bellum Kentucky. Ibid. 

Dewny W. GRANTHAM, Ja. Black Patch 
War: The Story of the Kentucky and Tennes- 
see Night Riders, 1905-1909. South Atlantic 
Quar., Spring 1960. . 

Jonn F. WooLverron. Philip Lindsley and 
the Cause of Education in the Old Southwest. 
Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 1960. 

WırLam H. Nicos. Industrial-Urban 
Development and Agricultural Adjustments, 
Tennessee Valley and Piedmont, 1939-54. 
Jour. Pol. Econ., Apr. 1960. 

Narra J. CHAMBERS. The Creek Indian 
Factory at Fort Mitchell. Alabama Hist, Quar., 
XXI, 1959. 

Nancy C. Roserson. Social Mobility in 
So Pom Alabama. Alabama Rev., Apr. 
1960. 

Marcom McMriraN,. Taylor's Presidential 
Campaign in Alabama, 1847-1848. Ibid. 
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Evans C. Jornson. Oscar W. Underwood: A 
Fledgling Politician, Ibid 

Warren I. Sara. How Microscopic Is Re- 
gional History? Mississippi Quar., Winter 1959. 

RicHanp W. GrirFin. Manufacturing Inter- 
ests of Mississippi Planters, 1810-1832. Jour. 
Mississippi Hist., Apr. 1960. 

JoHN GONZALES. Reminiscences of a Missis- 
sippian [Henry Stuart Foote]. Ibid. 

ErmanETH Joan Dove. Nurseries of Trea- 
son: Schools in Occupied New Orleans. Jour. 
Southern Hist., May 1960. 

M. Lirrıana Owens. The Pioneer Days of 
the Lorettines iu Missouri, 1823-1841. Rec. 
Am. Catholic Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Sept. 
Dec. 1959. 

RayMonp W. and Mary Lunn SETTLE. 
Origin of the Pony Express. Missouri Hist. 
Soc. Bull., Apr. 1960. 

Id. Napoleon of the West [William Hep- 
burn Russell, 1812-72}. Ann. Wyoming, Apr. 
1960. 

Jackson E. Towne. Printing in New Mexico 
beyond Santa Fe and Taos, 1848-1875. New 
Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

Wium J. Parwa. The German Jew and 
the Commercial Revolution in Territorial New 
Mexico 1850-1900 [concl.]. Ibid. 

JeweL Davis ScagsoRouoH. The Georgia 
Battalion in the Texas Revolution: A Critical 
Study. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 1960. 

Henry W. Barron. The United States Cay- 
alry and the Texas Rangers. Ibid. 

Frank MacD. SPINDLER. St. Bartholomew's 
Church, Hempstead, Texas. His. Mag. Prot. 
Epis. Church, Mar. 1960. 

Joan D. OssuzN. McKenzie College. South- 
western Hist. Quar., Apr. 1960. 


DOCUMENTS 


MıcHarL G. HarL. Some Letters of Bene- 
dict Leonard Calvert [1713-14]. William and 
Mary Quar., July 1960. 

Roszar C. Jounson. The "Running Lotter- 
ies" of the Virginia Company. Ibid. 

Rıcmarn Brats Davis. A Sermon Preached 
at James City in Virginia the 23d of April 
1686, by Deuel Pead. Ibid. 

Wırrmm M. E, Racuar. The Capitol Dis- 
aster, April a7, 1870: À Letter of Judge Joseph 
Christian to His Wife. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Apr. 1960. 

Roserr G. McPrerson. The Voyage of the 
Anne [1732]—A Daily Record. Georgia Hust. 
Quar., June 1960. 

KATHARINE DE Bartıov. Oglethorpe's State- 
ment on Christian Priber. Ibid., Mar. 1960. 

SyrLviA Heap. Old Letters [Creek Indians, 
1835]. Georgia Rev., Summer 1960. 

Martin ÁaBorr and Eumer L. PunvzAR. 
Beleaguered Charleston: Letters from the City, 
1060-1864. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Apr. 
1960. 

Ricnarp K. MurvocH. Documents Pertain- 


Other Recent Publications 


ing to the Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1791- 
1793. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr. 1960. 

James C. Bonner. Journal of a Mission to 
Georgia in 1827 [Lt. John R. Vinton]. Geor- 
gia Hist. Quar., Mar. 1960. 

James I. Rosertson, Jr. The Diary of Dolly 
Lunt Burge [1847; cont.]. Ibid., June 1960. 

Waard E. Wicur. Negroes in the Georgia 
Legislature: A Case of F. H. Fyall of Macon 
County. Ibid., Mar. 1960. 

Jonn K. MAHON. The Journal of A [lexander]. 
B[eaufort]. Meck and the Second Seminole 
War, 1836. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr. 1960. 

Leg NATHANIEL Newcomer. Two New 
England Teachers in Nashville, 1818. Tennes- 
see Hist. Quar., Mar. 1960. 

Jack D. L. Horwzs. On the Practicability 
and Advantages of a First-Class University in 
Memphis: A Letter from Dr. Ashbel Smith in 
1849. Ibid. 

Rosear R. Rea. Belles-Lettres in British 
West Florida. Alabama Rev., Apr. 1960. 

Jonn Hesron Moore. Claiborne's “Journal- 
ism in Mississippi’: A Fragment from the 
Unpublished Second Volume of His Mississippi 
History. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Apr. 1860. 

Witiam W., Warre. Mississippi Confeder- 
ate Veterans Seek Political Appointments, 
1896-1900. Mississippi Quar., Winter 1959. 

GzoncE F. Haucn. History of the Texas 
Navy. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 1960. 

West of the Pecos, by E. L. Steve Stephens 
[cont.]. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr. 1960. 

Sam WooLrorp. Carry Nation in Texas. 
Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 1960. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


H. A. Musnam. Early Great Lakes Steam- 
boats: Hard Times and the Erie Disaster, 
1840-1841. Am. Neptune, Apr. 1960. 

Raura W. Hmy and Murrer E. Hıpr. 
Anglo-American Merchant Bankers and the 
Railroads of the Old Northwest, 1848-1860. 
Bus. Hist. Rev., Summer 1960. 

Wiirarp D. Arzzeck. John Stough, Foun- 
der of Ohio Lutheranism. Lutheran Quar., 
Feb. 1960. 

H. Wayne Morsan. Governor McKinley’s 
Misfortune: The Walker-McKinley Fund of 
1893. Ohio Hist. Quar., Apr. 1960. 

Rosgrr Cupen. The Early Historical Writ- 
ings of James Ford Rhodes, 1885~1886. Ibid. 

ExrzaseTH H. Emerson. Barnabas C, Hobbs: 
Midwestern Quaker Minister and Educator 
u 5-92]. Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., Spring 
1960. 

WiLLiAM DzPrez Intow. The Indiana Phy- 
sician as Geologist and Naturalist. ‚Indiana 
Mag. Hist., Mar. 1960. 

R. Carrie Borer. Water (?) Witching 
Can Be Fun. Ibid, 

Jossra L, EisenDRATH, Jr. Chicago's Camp 
Douglas, 1861—1865. Illinois State Hist. Soc. 
Jour., Spring 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


HERBERT G. Gurman. The 
Lockout of 1874. Ibid. 

Waiter W. Stevens. The Scholarship of 
Lewis Cass. Michigan Hist., Mar. 1960. 

Harry N. ScuriBER, George Bancroft and 
the Bank of Michigan, 1837-1841. Ibid. 

Freverick D. WiLLiams. Michigan Soldiers 
in the Civil War. Ibid. 

Hersert Brings, The Effect of the Civil 
War in 1861 on Michigan Lumbering and 
Mining Industries. Ibid. 

Arcuig P. Nevins. The Kalamazoo Case 
[1874, legality of high schools]. Ibid. 

PETER T. Ap, Disease and Sickness 
on the Wisconsin Frontier: Cholera. Wiscon- 
sin Mag. Hist., Spring 1960. 

Earr W. Harrer. Livestock Doctors, 1850- 
UE The Development of Veterinary Surgery. 
Ibi 

RoszaT C. Toos. Behind the Lines: The 
LaCrosse Packet Company during the Civil 
War. Bus. Hist. Rev., Summer 1960. 

RupoLPH J. VecoLr. Sterilization: A Pro- 
gressive Measure [1913]? Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Spring 1960. 

Kennetu E. Coron. The Stagecoach Comes 
to Iowa. Ann. lowa, Winter 1960. 

Rocer V. CLEMENTS. British Investment in 
the Trans-Mississippi West, 1870-1914, Its 
Encouragement, and the Metal Mining Inter- 
ests. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. 1960. 

Oscar J. Farnes. Paul Christian Singing: 
An Early Scandinavian-American Historian 
id 1887]. Am. Scandinavian Rev., Spring 
1960. 

THomas H. O'Connor. Cotton Whigs in 
Kansas. Kansas Hist. Quar., Spring 1960. 

Mary EiNsEL. Some Notes on the Comanche 
Cattle Pool. Ibid. 

Roserr Dyxsrra. The Last Days of 
“Texan” Abilene: A Study in Community 
Conflict on the Farmer's Frontier. Agric. Hist., 
July 1960. 

Nye H. Mriver and Josep W. SNELL. 
Some Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Off- 
cers and Gun Fighters [cont.]. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Spring, Summer 1960. 

R. Ricsarp Won and A. Tugopong Brown. 
The Usable Past: A Study of Historical Tradi- 
tions in Kansas City. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
May 1960. 

RicHARD Lowrrr. The Making of an Insur- 
gent [George W. Norris]. Mid-Am., Apr. 
1960. 

RaLpu M. SuawNz. A Short History of the 
Fort Berthold Indian Reservation. North Da- 
kota Hist., Fall 1959. 

O. A. Stevens. [John] Bradbury and 
podes] Nuttall, Pioneer Dakota Botanists. 
Ibid. 

Lour G. Gror. Conservative Reform and 
Rural Radicalism. North Dakota Quar., Win- 
ter 1960. 

Ropman WirsoN PauL. Colorado as a Pio- 
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neer of Science in the Mining West. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., June 1960. 

Roserr G. Dunsar. The Significance of the 
Colorado Agricultural Frontier. Agric. Hist., 
July 1960. 

Dare L. Morcar. The Ferries of the Forty- 
Niners [concl.]. 4nn. Wyoming, Apr. 1960. 

Crtrrorp H. BissezL. The French Language 
Press in California. California Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Mar. 1960. 

Franxxiin K. Hicnsorn. The Party, the Ma- 
chine, and the Vote: The Story of Cross-filing 
in California Politics [concl.]. Ibid. 

Rosert G. ATHEARN. Civil War Days in 
Montana. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. 1960. 

THELMA GarcHELL Conprr. The Hole-in- 
es pt. VI, sec. 6. Ann. Wyoming, Apr. 
1960. 

Erwoop R. Maupznz. Building on Sawdust 
[Northwest lumber historiography]. Pactfic 
Northwest Quar., Apr. 1960. 

Herman J. DreurscH. The Evolution of the 
International Boundary in the Inland Empire 
of the Pacific Northwest. Ibid. 

E. R. Geary. Historical Narrative of the 
Presbytery of Oregon [cont]. Jour. Presby- 
terian Hist. Soc., June 1960. 

LAWRENCE Raxesrraw. Before McNary: 
The Northwestern Conservationist, 1889-1913. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr. 1960. 

FREDBRICK Soeren, Jr. Hawai, U. S. A. 
Natl Geog. Mag., July 1960. 

James F. Crocuessy, The Philippines and 
nn Philippine Company. Mid-Am., Apr. 
1960. 


DocuwENTS 


GERALD O, HarzNEeR and Wirum E. Wu- 
SON, The Medical Inventory of a Pioneer Doc- 
tor. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 1960. 

ALBERT Friep. J. S. Clarkson Letter [1907] 
on Civil Rights. Ann. Iowa, Winter 1960. 

CHARLES W. Turner. Reuben Knox Letters, 
po ion North Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr. 
I9 


Leta Barnes. An Editor Looks at Early- 
Day Kansas: The Letters of Charles Monroe 
Chase. Kansas Hist. Quar., Summer 1960. 

Grens H. Muer, Ja. Business and Agri- 
cultural Conditions in Kansas, 1871-1888: As 
Reported by a New England Mortgage Broker 
[Charles M. Hawkes]. Ibid., Spring 1960. 

W. Turrenrine Jackson. Mazatlan to the 
Estanislao: The Narrative of Lewis Richard 
Price’s Journey to California in 1849. Cali- 
jornia Hist. Soc. Quar., Mar. 1960. 

Corinne LarHROP Gius. Justice Jesse W. 
Carter, Án American Individualist. [1888- 
1959]. Pacific Hist. Rev., May 1960. 


BOOKS 
ANGLE, PauL M. (ed.). The New Nation 
Grows: Selected from The American Reader. 
Vol. II. Premier Americana. Greenwich, Conn.: 
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Fawcett Publications. 1960. Pp. xi, 15-208. 
50 cents. 

Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, Special Committee on the Federal Con- 
flict of Interest Laws. Conflict of Interest and 
Federal Service. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xvi, 336. $5.50. 

Bıssop, Gzorce W., Jr. Charles H. Dow 
and the Dow Theory. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 1960. Pp. x, 359. $6.00. 

Bonnes, Bram. Men of Good Intentions: 
Crisis of the American Presidency. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1960. Pp. 234. $4.50. 

BonTEcov, EnEgANoR (cd.). Freedom in the 
Balance: Opinions of ]udge Henry W. Edger- 
ton Relating to Civil Liberties. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
o University Press. 1960. Pp. xvii, 278. 

75 

"Bowen, Expert R. Theatrical Entertain- 
ments in Rural Missourt before the Civil War. 
University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XXXII. 
Columbia: University of Missouri Press. 1959. 
Pp. xiii, 141. $3.50. 

Brock, W. R. The Character of American 
History. New York: St Martin's Press. 1960. 
Pp. xii, 294. $5.50. 

Brown, W. Bumniz, United States History: 
A Bridge to the World of Ideas. Service Cen- 
ter for Teachers of History Publication No. 31. 
Washington, D. C.: Service Center, American 
Historical Association. 1960. Pp. 7 ds 50 cents 
(in lots of 10 or more 25 cents ca 

BURTON, KATHERINE. The Dream NR For- 
ever: The Story of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
Foreword by Francis CARDINAL SPELLMAN. 
New York: Longmans, Green. 1960. Pp. xiii, 
238. $4.50. 

Carman, Harry J., et al. A History of the 
American People. Vol. I, To 1877. ad rev. ed.; 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1960. Pp. xx, 
860, xxviii. $9.00. Textbook. 

Clarke, Samuel A., The Papers of, with an 
Appendix Compiled from Material in Clarke’s 
Scrapbook. Klamath County Museum Research 
Papers, No. 2. Klamath Falls Ore.: Guide 
Printing Co. 1960. Pp. 33. $1.15. 

COMMAGER, Henny STEELE. The Era of Re- 
form, 1830-1860. Anvil Original, No. 48. 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand. 1960. Pp. 
192. $1.25. 

Conant, Rocer., Mercer’s Belles: The Jour- 
nal of a Reporter. Ed. by LENNA A. DEUTSCH. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1960. 
Pp. xvii, 190. $4.75. 

Cook, S. F. Colonial Expeditions to the 
Interior of California: Central Valley, 1800- 
1820. Anthropological Records, Vol. XVI, No. 
6. Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1960. Pp. iii, 239-92. 

Davs, JuLEs. America and the World of 
Our Time: United States Diplomacy in the 
Twentieth Century. New York: Random 
House. 1960. Pp. vill, 597. Trade $7.50, text 
$5.60. Textbook. 


Other Recent Publications 


DrirLiARD, Irvine (collected with an introd. 
and notes). The Spirit of Liberty: Papers and 
Addresses of Learned Hand. 3d ed.; New 
p Alfred A. Knopf. 1960. Pp. xxx, 310. 

4.00. 

Divine, Roserr A. (ed.). American Foreign 
Policy. Meridian Documents of American His- 
tory. New York: Meridian Books. 1960. Pp. 
318. $1.45. 

ErsrgN, MnrEcH. The few and Commu- 
nism: The Story of Early Communist Victories 
and Ultimate Defeats in the Jewish Community, 
U.S.A., 1914—1941. New York: Trade Union 
eee Committee. [1959.] Pp. x, 438. 

05. 

Espinosa, Jost E. Saints in the Valleys: 
Christian Sacred Images in the History, Life 
and Folk Art of Spanish New Mexico. [Albu- 
querque:] University of New Mexico Press. 
1960. Pp. xiii, 122. $6.50. 

FRIEDEL, FRANK. America in the Twentieth 
Century. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1960. 
Pp. xxii, 593, xxiii. $6.75. Textbook. 

General Index to The American Archivist, 
Volumes I-XX, January 1938 to October 1957. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Society of American 
Archivists. 1960. Pp. 131. 

GEWwEHR, Wester M., et al. (eds.). The 
United States: A History of a Democracy. 
McGraw-Hill Ser. in American History. 2d ed.; 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1960. Pp. xii, 713. 
$7.50. Textbook. 

Granz, RuvoLr, The Jews of California 
from the Discovery of Gold until 1880. New 
York: [the Author.) 1960. Pp. viii, 188. 

GRIMES, ALAN PENDLETON. American Politi- 
cal Thought. 2d rev. ed.; New York: Holt, 
no and Winston. 1960. Pp. xiv, 556. 

-50. 

Hari, Max. Benjamin Franklin and Polly 
Baker: The History of a Literary Deception. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press for the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture. 1960. Pp. xi, 193. $5.00. 

HxiMann, Rosgrt K. Tobacco and Ameri- 
en New York: McGraw-Hill. 1960. Pp. 265. 

7.50. 

Hiırron, George W., and Dur, Jonn F. The 
Electric Interurban Railways in America, Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1960. 
Pp. ix, 463. $9.50. 

Horrowar, Jean. Hamlin Garland: A Biog- 
raphy. Austin: University of Texas Press. 1960. 
Pp. xii, 346. $6.00. 

Howzııs, W. D. Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Reprint; Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xxxii, xii, 17-94. $6.00. 

Horr, Er»wiN P., Jr. Jumbos and Jackasses: 
A Popular History of the Political Wars. Gar- 
E. City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1960. Pp. 505. 

-95. 

Hummer, Roy O., Jr. (ed.). A List of Places 
Included in 19th Century Virginia Directories. 
Virginia State Library Publications, No. 11. 
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Richmond: Virginia State Library. 1960. Pp. 
153. 

Jacopson, HaroLo Karan (ed, with an 
introd. and notes). America’s Foreign Policy. 
New York: Random House. 1960. Pp. xi, 756. 
$6.50. Textbook. 

Konvirz, Mivron R. (ed.). Bil of Rights 
Reader: Leading Constitutional Cases. Cornell 
Studies in Civil Liberty. 2d rev. ed.; Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1960, Pp. xx, 
849. $8.25. 

KUEHL, Warren F. A Bibliography of the 
Writings of Hamilton Holt. Rollins College 
Bull., Vol. LIV, No. 3. Winter Park, Fla.: 
[the College.] 1959. Pp. 32. 

LATHEM, Epwarp Connery (ed.). Meet 
Calvin Coolidge: The Man Behind the Myth. 
Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Greene Press. 1960. 
Pp. 223. $4.50. 

, Rose Hum. The Chinese in the United 
States of America. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 465. $7.25. 

McCiore, STANLEY W. The Lincoln Mu- 
seum and the House Where Lincoln Died, 
Washington, D. C. National Park Service His- 
torical Handbook Ser. No. 3. 2d rev. ed; 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office. 1960. Pp. 42. 25 cents. 

McLoucHum, Worum G., Jr. Billy Gra- 
ham: Revivalist in a Secular Age. New York: 
Ronald Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 269. $4.50. 

May, Ernest R. American Intervention: 
1917 and 1941. Service Center for Teachers 
of History Publication No. 30. Washington, 
D. C.: Service Center, American Historical 
Association. 1960. Pp. 19. so cents (in lots of 
10 or more 25 cents each). 

Mervers, Marvin. The Jacksonian Persua- 
sion: Politics and Belief. Reprint; New York: 
Vintage Books. 1960. Pp. xiv, 292, vi. $1.25. 
See rev. of rst ed. (1957), AHR, LXHI (Apr. 
1958), 700. 

MONTGOMERY, Rosperr H. Sacco-Vanzetti: 
The Murder and the Myth. New York: Devin- 
Adair. 1960. Pp. x, 370. $5.00. 

Morison, SamuEL Eri:or. The Intellectual 
Life of Colonial New England. Great Seal 
Books. Reprint; Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. 288. $1.95. See rev. 
of 1st ed. The Puritan Pronaos (1936), AHR, 
XLII (Oct. 1937), 216. 

Id. The Story of Mount Desert Island, Maine. 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. Boston: Atlantic- 
Little, Brown, 1960. Pp. viii, 8r. $3.50. 

MussaTt1, James. The Constitution of the 
United States: Our Charter of Liberties. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand. 1960. Pp. ix, 222. 
$4.25. 

A Noble Landmark of New York: The 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 1808— 
1958. New York: [Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church.] 1960. Pp. xiii, 174. 

Perxıns, Braprorp (ed. with an introd. 
and notes). Youthful America: Selections from 
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Henry Unwin Addington’s Residence in the 
United States of America, 1822, 23, 24, 25. 
University of California Publications in His- 
tory, Vol. LXV. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1960. Pp. v, 115. $2.50. 

PIERCE, Pur. N. and Houcu, FRANK O. 
The Compact History of the United States 
Marine Corps. New York: Hawthorn Books. 
1960. Pp. 326. $4.95. 

Pounp, Ezra. Impact: Essays on Ignorance 
and the Decline of American Civilization, Ed. 
with an introd. by Nort Srock. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery. 1960. Pp. xviii, 285. $5.00. 

PowELL, Donatp M. The Peralta Grant: 
James Addison Reavis and the Barony of Ari- 
zona. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1960. Pp. xiii, 186. $3.75. 

The Primordia of Bishop White Kennett, the 
First English Bibliography on America. Intro- 
ductory study by Frepxrick R. Gorr. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Pan American Union. 1959. 
Pp. xliv, xvi, 275. $3.00. 

, Pare (ed. with a new introd. and 
comments). Discovery of Europe: The Story 
of American Experience in the Old World. 
Anchor Books. Reprint; Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. 1960. Pp. xvi, 464. $1.45. 

ReynoLos, James A. (ed.). Historical Rec- 
ords and Studies. Vol. XLVI. New York: 
United States Catholic Historical Society. 1959. 
Pp. 263. 

ROSSITER, CLINTON. The American Presi- 
dency. Mentor Book. Reprint; New York: 
New American Library. 1959. Pp. 166. 50 
cents. 

Sasaxi, Tom T. Fruitland, New Mexico: A 
Navaho Community in Transition. Cornell 
Studies in Anthropology. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press. 1960. Pp. xvii, 217. 
$4.75. 

SAYRE, WALLACE S., and KAUFMAN, Her- 
BERT. Governing New York City: Politics in 
the Metropolis. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 1960. Pp. xviii, 815. $8.50. 

SEASONGOOD, ÁGNES (comp. with foreword 
and head notes by). Selections from Speeches 
(1900-1959) of Murray Seasongood. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1960. Pp. xii, 270. 
$4.50. 

SHRIVER, PuoLr R. The Years of Youth: 
Kent State University, 1910-1960. Kent, Ohio: 
Kent State University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 266. 

SPIEGEL, Henry WirtLiAM (ed.). The Rise 
of American Economic Thought, Philadelphia: 
Chilton Co. 1960. Pp. ix, 202. $5.00. 

STACKPOLE, Epwarp J., and Nye, WILBUR 
S. The Battle of Gettysburg: A Guided Tour. 
en Pa.: Stackpole Co. 1960. Pp. 96. 

1.00. 

Starx, Lewis M., and Core, Mawo D. 
(comps.). Checklist of. Additions to Evans! 
American Bibliography in the Rare Book Divi- 
sion of the New York Public Library. New 
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York: the Library. 1960. Pp. xii, rro. $3.50 
postpaid. 

STEINER, Gr.pertr Y. and Gove, SAMUEL 
K. Legislative Politics in Illinois. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 1960. Pp. x, 208. 
$4.50. 

STEINMETZ, Lez (ed.). The Poetry of the 
American Civil War. [East Lansing:] Michi- 

State University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 264. 
5-75+ 

TaoLLope, Frances. Domestic Manners of 
the Americans. Ed., with a history of Mrs. 
Trollope's adventures in America, by DoNALD 
SMALLEY. Reprint; New York: Vintage Books. 
1960. Pp. Ixxxiii, 454, xix. $1.65. 

TYREE, Donatp A. The Small-Loan Indus- 
try in Texas. Research Monograph No. 19. 
Austin: Bureau of Business Research, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 1960. Pp. ix, 147. $3.50. 

Wars CHaRLEs Maurice, The Jefferson- 
ian Tradition in American Democracy. Amer- 


Other Recent Publications 


ican Century Ser. 2d ed.; New York: Hill 
and Wang. 1960. Pp. xii, 273. Cloth $4.50, 
paper $1.75. See rev. of 1st ed. (1935), AHR, 
XLII (Oct. 1936), 149. 

Woop, W. BIRKBECK, and Epmonns, James E. 
Military History of the Civil War, with Special 
Reference to the Campaigns of 1864 and 1865. 
Capricorn Books. Reprint; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1960. Pp. xix, 328. $1.35. See 
rev. of rst ed. d History of the Civil War in 
the United States, 1861-5 (1905), AHR, XI 
(Apr. 1906), 699. 

Woorron, Crags. They Have Topped the 
Mountain. Introd. by Tuomas D. Crarx. 
Frankfort, Ky.: Blue Grass Press. 1960. Pp. 
159. $4.95. 

Wracs, Ernest J., and BASKERVILLE, Bar- 
NET (eds). American Forum: Speeches on 
Historic Issues, 1788-1900. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1960. Pp. xii, 377. $7.50. 


Latin America 
George Bochrer 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Hécror Cenrurién Varrzgo. Esclavitud y 
manumisión de Negros en Trujillo. Rev. del 
Inst. Libert. Ramón Castilla, Dec. 1959. 

Howazp F. Cuine. Ethnohistory: A Progress 
Report on the Handbook of Middle American 
Indians. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., May 1960. 

Jost Gaos. Notas sobre la historiografía. 
Hist. mex., Apr.-June 1960. 

WriLLIAM R. GRIFFEN. Suggestions for Re- 
search in the Culture and Society of Spanish 
Florida. Florida Hist. Quar., Jan. 1960. 

Homenaje a Humboldt [appreciation of and 
analysis of recent works on Alexander Hum- 
boldt]. Estud. amer. (Seville), July-Aug. 
1959. 

RicHARD KONETZKE. Perspectivas de investi- 
gación de la historia política y social de His- 
panoamérica. Rev. de Indias (Madrid), Apr— 
fune 1959. 

Jost GA»migL Navarro. Las formas arqui- 
tectónicas curopeas en la arquitectura ameri- 
cana. Ibid., July-Dec. 1959. 

Id. Las formas arquitectónicas de la arqui- 
tectura hispanoamericano, Bol. acad. nac. de 
hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 1959. 

Rev. de la univ. Zulia [Maracaibo], Oct.- 
Nov.-Dec. 1959. Issue devoted to Rafael María 
Baralt, 1810-1860. 

Winston A. Reynortps. Cinco siglos en 
torno a la figura de Hernán Cortés (historia, 
ensayo, literatura). Estud. amer. (Seville), 
July-Aug. 1959. 

Luis SÁNcHEZ AÁcEsTA. Le definición de 
derechos naturales del hombre y el descu- 
brimiento de América. Ibid. 

A. Venancio Fırao. L'évolution politique 


du Brésil. Jour. World Hist., V, pt. 3, 1960. 

SALVADOR VILLALVA GuríkRREZ. La cooper- 
ación de los misioneros en la civilización. Bol. 
acad. nac. de la hist. (Caracas), Oct-Dec. 
1959. 

AxnTHUR P. Wurraxer. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt and Spanish America, Proc, Am. Philos. 
Soc., June 15, 1960. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Ricarpo ArcHILA. Aspectos médico-his- 
tóricos de la conquista de Venezuela. Bol. 
acad. nac. de la hist. (Caracas), Oct-Dec. 
1959. 

MancEL BATAILLON. Les primiers mexicains 
envoyés en Espagne par Cortés. Jour. de la 
Soc. des Americanistes, XLVIII, 1959. 

GuiLLERMO Bianco. El rostro negro en la 
conquista de América. Finis Terrae (Santiago 
de Chile), 3d quar., 1959. 

ARNALDO BRUXEL. O sistema de propriedade 
das reduções Guarantticas. Pesquisas (Pôrto 
Alegre), no. 3, 1959. 

PIERRE CHAUNU. Veracruz en la segunda 
mitad del siglo xvi y primera del xvi. Hist. 
mex., Ápr.-June 1960. 

Antonio Dominauez Ortiz. La concesión 
de naturalezas para comerciar en Indias du- 
rante el siglo xvu. Rev. de Indias (Madrid), 
Apr.-June 1959. 

Enriaus Marco DonrA. Arquitectura del 
siglo xviii en Venezuela. An. de la univ. His- 
palense (Seville), XX, 1959. 

ANTONIO Ecuruz. Father Gonzalo Tenorio, 
O.F.M., and His Providentialist Eschatological 
Theories on the Spanish Indies. Americas, 
Apr. 1960. 
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Juan Froe. La fundación de Coro. ¿Juan 
de Ampies o Ambrosio Alfinger? Bol. acad. 
nac. de la hist. (Caracas), Oct-Dec. 1959. 

Id. Sobre le fecha y lugar del nacimiento de 
Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada. Bol. de hist. y 
antigtiedades (Bogotá), Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1959. 

Emio Hartu-Terré and ALBERTO MAar- 
QUEZ ABANTO, Las bellas artes en el virreynato 
del Perü—retablos limeños en el siglo xvi. 


Rev. del. arch. nac. del Perú, Jan.-June 1959. 


Luís G. JAEGER. A cata da tesouros jesufticos. 
Pesquisas (Pôrto Alegre), no. 3, 1959. 

Roserto Levner. Mundus Novus; Origen 
de la fama de Vespucio. Inter-dm. Rev. of 
` Bibliog., Oct-Dec. 1959. 

MaNvuEL Luenco Muftoz, El Darién en la 
política internacional del siglo xvm. Estud. 
amer. (Seville), Sept.-Oct. 1959. 

José pe Mesa and Teresa GrissERT. The 
Painter, Mateo Mexía, and His Works in the 
Convent of San Francisco de Quito. Americas, 
Apr. 1960. 

W. S. MunPuv. The Irish Brigade of Spain 


at the Capture of Pensacola. Florida Hist. 
Quar., Jan. 1960. 
GonzaLo MicugL OJEDA. {Donde nació 


Alonso de Ojeda? Bol. Acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Caracas), Oct-Dec. 1959. 

Jonn Leppy PreLan. Authority and Flexi- 
bility in the Spanish Bureaucracy. Administra- 
tive Sa. Quar., June 1960. 

EmıLıo Ropricurz Demorızı. Familias his- 
panoamericanas [cont]. Bol. del arch. gen. de 
la nación (Ciudad Trujillo), Jan.-June 1959. 

R. Ropricunz Moras. Algunos aspectos de 
la economía rural bonarense en los siglos xvi 
y xvin. Rev. de la Univ. de Buenos Aires, May- 
Aug. 1959. 

Ruccıero Romano. Une économie coloniale: 
Le Chili au xvm’ siecle. Ann.: Ée., soc., civil., 
Mar.—Apr. 1960. 

HELEN HonNBECK TANNER. See United 
States list. 

Luis Torres ALMEYDA. Mirando hacia la 
libertad [on the Comunero revolt; cont.]. 
Univ. de Antioquia, Oct.-Dec. 1959. - 

F. SAmuEL Trirmo. Roger Barlow: First 
English Traveler in the Pampas. Mid-Am., 
Apr. 1960. 

Davm L., Wıeoner. Forced Labor in Colo- 
nial Peru. Americas, Apr. 1960. 

J. Leiten Wrıchr, fa. See United States list 

Ismoro VÁzqugz pe AcufNa, El ministro 
de Indias don José de Gálvez, Marqués de 
Sonora. Rev. de Indias (Madrid), July-Dec. 
1959. 

Pepro Vorres Bou. Repercusiones de la 
guerra de independencia de los Estados Unidos 
en el comercio español de Indias. Ibid., Apr.- 
June 1959. 

Horacio ZaPATER Equiom. España frente al 
aborigen americano. Finis Terrae (Santiago 
de Chile), 3d quar., 1959. 
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DOCUMENTS 
Actas del Cabildo de Cartago, 1800-1810. 
Rev. de los arch. nac. (San José, C.R.), Jan.- 


June 1959. 
César A. ANGELES CABALLERO, La educa- 


ción en el virreynato del Perá [cont]. Rev. 


^ del. arch. nac. del Perá, Jan.-]une 1959. 


Decretos de Obispo Jiménez Pérez fijando 
los lugares de inmunidad eclasiástica y sagrado 
asilo en Puerto Rico, 1774. Historia (Río 
Piedras, P.R.), Oct. 1956 [pub. 1960]. 

Documents Pertaining to the Georgia-Florida 
iE 1791-1793. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr. 
1960 

Ordenanzas dictades por el Tribunal del 
Consulado para al nombramiento de los funci- 
onarios, y mejor administración de las rentas 
reales. Año 1723. Rev. del arch. nac. del Perú, 
Jan.-June 1959. 

Preocupaciones y gastos del gobierno espafiol 
con motivo de la sublevación de Don Joseph 
Tupac-Amariü. Ibid. 

Reales Cédulas [1606—19]. Bol. arch. nac. 
(Havana), Jan.-Dec. 1958 [pub. 1959]. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


MARIANNE O. pz Bopp. El periodismo ale- 
mán en México. Hist. mex., Apr--June 1960. 

CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND. The Sonora Chi- 
nese and the Mexican Revolution. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., May 1960. 

C. Harvey GARDINER. Las vinculaciones de 
Prescott con México. Bol. acad. nac. de hist. 
(Quito), July-Dec. 1959. 

Ropert Qumx. La Convención en Cuerna- 
vaca. Hist. mex., Apr.-June 1960. 

Vicrog Vrran-HawzrL. Las relaciones an- 
glo-mejicanas y la política inglesa en Méjico 
de 1822 a 1827. Rev. de Indias (Madrid), 
Apr.-June 195g. 

THEODORE P. WRricHT, Jr. Honduras: A 
Case Study of United States Support of Free 
Elections in Central America. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., May 1960. 


SouTH AMERICA 


GERMÁN ARciNIEGAs. Lo revolucionario en 
el juramento de Bolívar. Bol. de hist. y anti- 
güedades (Bogotá), Oct—Dec. 1959. See also 
Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. (Caracas), Oct.- 
Dec. 1959. 

Jonn F. Campserr. Marine Intelligence 
from the Panama Star and the Star and Herald. 
Am. Neptune, Apr. 1960. 

GABRIEL CevarLos Garcfa. El ro de agosto 
y nosotros. An. de la univ. de Cuenca (Cuenca, 
Ecuador), July-Dec. 1959. 

Oswatpo Díaz Díaz. El prócer y mártir 
gachetuno Manuel Salvador Díaz y el apain 
patriota Francisco Mariano Fernández. Bol. de 
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hist. y antigtedades (Bogotá), Oct.-Nov.- 
Dec. 1959. 

Axiosro FERNÁNDEZ., Otras noticias mas en 
torno de los días de mayo de 1810. Univer- 
sidad (Santa Fe), July-Sept. 1959. 

Seroro DA Costa Franco. A política de 
colonização do Rio Grande do Sul. Rev. 
Brasiliense (São Paulo), Sept-Oct. 1959. 

Rozario GoNzÁLEZ Sasarizcos. Pedro de 
Urquinaona y Pardo (un colombiano al serv- 
icio de España). Rev. de Indias (Madrid), 
July-Dec. 1959. 

Pepro Grases. La A federal de 
1811 y su impresos. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Caracas), July-Sept. 1959. 

Homenaje al 150? aniversario de la Revolu- 
ción de Mayo, 1810-1960 [issue devoted to 
Cornelio Saavedra]. Historia (Buenos Aires), 
Jan.-Feb. 1960. 

Ibid., Mar.-May 1960. Issue devoted to Mari- 
ano Moreno. 

Joan B. Lasrazs, El Coronel José María 
Lastres: Pröcer de la independencia. Rev. del 
Inst. Libert. Ramón Castilla, Dec. 1959. 

ARMANDO Nero V£rzz. Los espectáculos 
fidelistas en Lima (1808—1810). Mercurio peru- 
ano, Oct. 1959. 

Id. Las pretensiones de la Infanta Carlota 
Joaquina de Borbón en el Perú. Ibid., Sept. 
1959. 

Para la historia del Diez de Agosto [5 arts. 
on the revolt of Aug. 10, 1809]. Bol. acad. 
nac. de hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 1959. 

GEORGE PENDLE. See British list. 

R. ANTÓNIO Ramos. O Brasil e a independ- 
éncia do Paraguai. Rev. bras. de pol. internac., 
Mar. 1960. 

SraNLEY J. Srem. The Historiography of 
Brazil, 1808-1889. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., May 
1960. 

Jurio Tosan Donoso. El ingeniero Sebastián 
Wisse. Bol. acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), July- 
Dec. 1959. 


DocuMENTS 
Cartas de Sucre, Bol. de hist. y antigüed- 
ades (Bogotá), Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1959. 
Cartas de San Martín y Castilla. Rev. del Inst. 
Libert. Ramón Castilla, Dec. 1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


Los funerales de [Gen. Francisco] Aguilera. 
Bol. arch. tac. (Havana), Jan.-Dec. 1958 [pub. 
1959]. 

Joaquin Luavenias Y Martinez. Juan Manuel 
Pérez de Alderete. Ibid. 

Juan MaNuzL. Toreza. La honradez de un 
agente financiero mexicano [Francisco Z. 
Mena]. Mem. de la acad. nac. de hist. y geog. 
(México, D. F.), no. 4, 1959. 


ARCHIVE GUIDES AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Francisco Esteve Barsa. Los papeles varios 
de interés americano en la colección Borbón 
Lorenzana en la Biblioteca Püblica de Toledo. 
Rev. de Indias (Madrid), July-Dec. 1959. 

Índice del libro veinte y tres de reales ordenes 
[1819]. Bol. arch. nac., Jan.-Dec. 1958 [pub. 
1959]. 

THomas MaruEews. Documentación sobre 
Puerto Rico en la “Biblioteca del Congresso.” 
Md (Río Piedras, P. R.), Oct. 1956 [pub. 
1960]. 

Jerry E. ParrERsON. The Mexican War, 
1646-1648: A Collection of Contemporary 
Materials Presented to the Yale University Li- 
brary by Frederick W. Beinecke, 1909 S. 
Yale Univ. Lib. Gax., Jan. 1960. 


BOOKS 


Croxent, J. M., and Rouse, InviNo. An 
Archeological Chronology of Venezuela. Vol. 
Ii. Social Science Monographs, No. 6. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Pan American Union. 1959. 
Pp. ix, 223, 104 plates. $1.00. 

MENDOZA, CristogaL L, Discurso pronun- 
ciado el 5 de mayo de 1960 en la sesión sol- 
emne celebrada por la Academia Nacional de 
la Historia en conmemoración del sesquicen- 
senario del 19 de abril de 1810. Caracas: [the 
Academia.] 1960. Pp. 16. 

Sn«4PsoN, LesLey Byrd (tr. with an introd. 
and notes). The Laws of Burgos of ı512- 
1513: Royal Ordinances for the Good Govern- 
ment and Treatment of the Indians. [San 
Francisco, Calif.:] John Howell. 1960. Pp. 57. 


x 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Moses Coit Tyler. Prize will again be offered in 1961. The terms of the 
award have been broadened and the prize (fifteen hundred dollars plus publica- 
tion by the Cornell University Press) is now for the best book-length manuscript 
in English on the social, cultural, or intellectual history, including biography, of 
the United States. Literary merit will be stressed. Professor Stow Persons of the 
State University of Iowa is chairman of the Tyler Prize Committee. Manuscripts 
must be submitted by June 1, 1961. 


The List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at Colleges and 
Universities in the United States will again be published in 1961. The List is now 
compiled by Dr. William Lloyd Fox. All titles of doctoral dissertations in history 
should be sent to him at 400 A Street, S. E., as soon as the titles are officially ap- 
proved by the departments and major advisers. À running file of topics is always 
kept. During the spring, departments will be asked for complete lists. 


Advance copies of the new American Historical Association Guide to His- 
torical Literature may be on display during the 1960 meeting of the Association 
in New York. The manuscript went to the Macmillan Company last March and 
has been in the hands of printers, proofreaders, and indexer since May. It is 
scheduled for formal publication early in 1961. The new Guide will contain more 
titles and more condensed appraisals than its predecessor which appeared in 1931. 
It pays proportionately more attention to the history of Asia, Africa, and the 
Americas. The level at which all major fields of history and related subjects are 
covered is appropriate for doctoral candidates and teachers. 'There will be approxi- 
mately eleven hundred doublecolumn pages, organized as eight topical and 
thirty-two regional sections and major subsections. The index will contain place 
names and a few leading topics as well as authors. The Board of Editors esti- 
mates that material was supplied by fifty editors and coeditors of sections, eighteen 
contributors to the earlier Guide, and 170 others. The price has not yet been set, 
but it is certain that the publisher will be able to allow members to subscribe and 
obtain single copies at a substantial reduction. Subscriptions will be invited later 
this fall. 

LiBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received as the gift of Mrs. Carr the personal 
papers of Wilbur J. Carr (1870-1942), “father of the American foreign service,” 
Assistant Secretary of State, and minister to Czechoslovakia. Numbering about 
five thousand pieces, the papers reflect Mr. Carr's nearly half a century of service 
with the Department of State, and they contain interesting material for the years 
after his retirement in 1939. They are composed of correspondence, speeches, notes, 
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articles, and, of special historical interest, Mr. Carr's diaries for the years 1896-1942. 

The papers of Henry Prather Fletcher (1873-1959) have been received by the 
Library at his bequest. These date from 1898 to 1958 and touch upon nearly every 
phase of Mr. Fletcher's career, during which he represented this country in Chile, 
Mexico, Belgium, and Italy and at several international conferences (1909-1929), 
served as chairman of the United States Tariff Commission (1930-1931) and, 
successively, as chairman, general counsel, and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Republican National Committee (1934-1944). Approximately half 
of the Fletcher papers relates to Republican party strategy in the 1920's and 1930's. 

Justice William O. Douglas has presented to the Library a first installment of 
some 3,600 of his personal papers. The material thus far received includes cor- 
respondence, memoranda, reports, and related printed matter concerning the 
years 1936—1939, when he was chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Similarly, Joseph P. Tumulty, Jr., has given a first installment of the 
papers of his father, who was private secretary to Woodrow Wilson from 19ro to 
1921. The approximately 2,200 items in this group consist mainly of correspond- 
ence Mr. Tumulty exchanged with President Wilson, Robert Bridges, Cary T. 
Grayson, Edward M. House, and others. The papers date from 1910 to 1920, with 
the greatest number in the period 1914-1919. The Douglas and the Tumulty 
papers may be consulted only by special permission, which may be requested 
through the Chief of the Library's Manuscript Division. 

Microfilm reproductions of the Library's holdings of papers of eight Presidents 
of the United States—James Monroe, William . Henry Harrison, John Tyler, 
Zachary Taylor, Franklin Pierce, Abraham Lincoln, Chester A. Arthur, and 
Grover Cleveland—have been completed as a result of a program made possible 
by special appropriation. An index to the Taylor Papers has been published in 
book form, and similar indexes to the Lincoln and the Harrison Papers are soon 
to be published. 


The National Archives has recently received several bodies of records pertain- 
ing to labor. Ámong them are records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
predecessors, 1884-1939, which are essential sources for research on the programs, 
policies, and operations of the agencies, particularly in the key area of statistical 
policy, from the late nineteenth century through the early New Deal years. Other 
records on labor include general subject files, case files, and technical reports of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service and its predecessor, the United 
States Conciliation Service, 1913-1949, and all the records of the Presidential 
Board of Inquiry appointed in October 1959 to study the labor dispute and strike 
in the steel industry. Among other recent accessions are records of the Supreme. 
Court, consisting of records of the Clerk, 1790-1909, and of the Marshal, 1867- 
1909, and records of prize cases heard on appeal by committees of the Continental 
Congress, 1776-1780, and by the Court of Appeals in Cases of Capture, 1780- 
1786; and records of the USSR Section of the Office of Eastern European Affairs, 
State Department, 1917-1941, relating to internal economic and political develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union and Soviet relations with the United States and other 
countries, Newly acquired photographic records include six thousand photographs 
made or collected by the Division of Rubber Investigations of the Bureau of Plant 
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Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 1942-1948, showing the production 
of rubber in Central and South America for use in the war, and 45,000 photo- 
graphs made by the Air Transport Command of the Army Air Forces, 1943-1945, 
illustrating the transportation of troops and supplies from South America to 
Africa and Asia. 

The National Archives has issued the following preliminary inventories: 
no. I26, Records of the Government of the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
compiled by H. Donn Hooker; no. 127, Records of the Headquarters, United 
Nations Command, compiled by Paul Taborn and Andrew Putignano; and no. 
128, Records of the Committee for Congested Production Areas, compiled by 
Leo Pascal and Jeanne McDonald. A List of Motion Pictures and Sound Record- 
ings in the National Archives Relating to Presidential Inaugurations, compiled by 
E. Daniel Potts, comprises special list no. 16. National Archives Accesstons, no. 
55, recently published, lists the records transferred to the National Archives from 
July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1959. The American Historical Association's Committee 
for the Study of War Documents has prepared and the National Archives has 
published another guide to German records microfilmed at Alexandria, Virginia: 
no. 16, Records of the Deutsches Ausland Institut, Stuttgart; Part I, Records on 
Resettlement. 

One of the most important microfilm publications to be completed by the 
National Archives is the Papers of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. This 
publication, in 204 rolls, reproduces the Continental Congress records that were 
maintained by Charles Thomson, secretary of the Congress, and were transferred 
to the Department of State in 1789. The papers consist mainly of letters and re- 
ports received by the presidents of the Congress, copies of letters sent by the 
president, the secretary, and a few committees, and some transcripts of diplomatic 
dispatches received from United States agents abroad. The Library of Congress 
transferred the entire collection to the National Archives in 1952 as part of the 
official records of the United States government. Various card indexes, prepared 
by the Library of Congress, and other indexes have been reproduced on the first 
seven rolls of the microcopy. Other microfilm publications recently completed in- 
clude the Index to the Revolutionary War Pension Application and Bounty Land 
Warrant Files (fifteen rolls) and to the War of 1812 Pension Application Files 
(102 rolls); Compiled Service Records of Confederate Soldiers Who Served in 
Organizations from North Carclina (530 rolls); and Miscellaneous Letters Re- 
ceived by the Secretary of the Navy (forty-one rolls). A project to publish the 
correspondence of the Lewis and Clark Expedition in one volume has been estab- 
lished. Donald Jackson will edit the volume, and the University of Illinois Press 
will publish it next year. 


Among recent manuscript acquisitions of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
are: papers of the late Louis B. Wehle, lifelong friend of Roosevelt and personal 
adviser on important public issues, covering practically the entire period of 
Wehle’s life, 1880-1958, including materials on his government service during the 
two world wars; the incomplete papers of Aubrey W. Williams, concerning Wil- 
liams’ service with various federal relief organizations and as director of the 
National Youth Administration, as well as his subsequent public life; and the 
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papers of Judge Charles Fahy, relating to Fahy's work in various legal posts in 
the government since 1933. These groups of papers are being processed before 
being made available for research. 


Allan Nevins has presented "a significant portion" of his private collection to 
Columbia University. The gift includes letters and documents written by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Eli Whitney, and Henry Adams. 


The Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California, has purchased a 
large collection of Civil War and western manuscripts which were assembled by 
Maury A. Bromsen. 


A Union List of Newspapers in California Libraries, representing holdings of 
175 libraries in the state, is now available for use in the Union Catalog Section 
of the State Library in Sacramento. Further information may be obtained from 
the Union Catalog Section, California State Library, Sacramento 9, California. 


The Pennsylvania State Library and the Pennsylvania Library Association 
have announced plans for the publication of a union list of all newspapers ever 
published in Pennsylvania. The list, to be completed in two years, will show loca- 
tions for all newspaper files known in the state. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


A Franco-American historical colloquium, sponsored by the Société d'histoire 
moderne and the Society for French Historical Studies, was held in Paris, July 
1-3, 1960. The French organizing committee was composed of Professor Jean 
Baptiste Duroselle, chairman, Dr. Philippe Vigier, and Lucien Genet, secretary 
of the Société. The American committee was chaired by Beatrice F. Hyslop, with 
Durand Echeverria, George Pierson, and Louis Gottschalk as members. Approxi- 
mately fifty Americans attended the sessions, and about the same number of 
French. The first, third, and fourth sessions were held at the Institut National des 
Sciences Politiques. Robert R. Palmer and Jacques Godechot shared the first pro- 
gram on interpretation of the French Revolution. At the second session, held at 
the Archives Nationales, Professor Frances Childs of Brooklyn College sum- 
marized findings on French history in American archives and libraries. She ob- 
tained the late Dr. Carl Lokke's notes and added her own knowledge. A bibliog- 
raphy was available the next day. At the third session, on Saturday morning, 
July 2, which was especially well attended, Professors Echeverria and René Remond 
spoke on "France Looks at America." In the afternoon, Professor Lynn M. Case 
talked on French influence on the Mason and Slidell affair, and Professor Claude 
Fohlen on the cotton trade and its social and economic repercussions in France, 
The final session was held at the Sorbonne, in the amphithéâtre Guizot. Eugen 
Weber of the University of California, Los Ángeles, and Professor Duroselle dis- 
cussed books published on American and French history in the twentieth century 
and problems of the historians of the two countries. Both the French and Ameri- 
can historians were pleased with this first colloquium, and the Americans wish to 
organize a similar one to be held in the United States. 
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The Ford Foundation has given grants to Columbia University, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the University of California to help establish non-Western and related 
international studies as part of their permanent academic programs. 'The Founda- 
tion has also given grants to ten American and four European institutions for 
educational and research programs related to foreign areas and to the processes 
of economic and social development. 


The Council of the Humanities at Princeton University, assisted by a $335,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation, is undertaking a critical analysis and history of 
recent American scholarship in the humanities. About a dozen volumes, written 
by distinguished scholars in each field, will be published. These studies will dem- 
onstrate what humanistic scholarship has contributed to American intellectual 
life, what its strengths and weaknesses have been, and what tasks lie immediately 
ahead. Richard Schlatter is the director, and John Higham, Leonard Krieger, and 
Fritz Stern are among the scholars working on the project. Communications 
should be sent to Ford Humanities Project, g SM Reunion Hall, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


Among those recently receiving grants from the American Council of 
Learned Societies for research in the humanities and related social sciences are 
the following historians: Thomas W. Africa, Joseph O. Baylen, Louise R. Buenger, 
Robert E. Carlson, F. Edward Cranz, Norman A. Graebner, Richard B. Morris, 
Philip P. Poirier, and Richard A. Webster. 


The following historians have received Social Science Research Council grants: 
Research Training Fellowships—Richard M. Abrams, Frank M. Albrecht, Jr., 
Henry Cohen, Charlotte D. Furth, Clarke W. Garrett, T. Richard Graham, 
Christopher Lasch, Lynn L. Marshall, George W. Phillips, Irwin H. Polishook, 
Willie L. Rose, Peter N. Stearns. Faculty Research Fellowships—John M. Blum, 
Richard M. Brace, Ernst Ekman, Eric C. Kollman, Sister Joan de Lourdes Leo- 
nard, F. Wilson Smith, Bernard D. Weinryb. Grants-sn-Aid—-Walter J. Brun- 
humer, Nathan Miller, Robin W. Winks. 


Grants for research on Latin America offered jointly by the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council were awarded to 
George C. A. Boehrer, Lewis Hanke, John J. pears Stanley J. Stein, and 
Mark J. Van Aken. 


Among the historians receiving Guggenheim fellowships for 1960-1961 are: 
John Wesley Baldwin, Paul Walden Bamford, Samuel Flagg Bernis, James Hadley 
Billington, Gene Adam Brucker, John F. Cady, Henry Stecle Commager, Vincent 
Paul De Santis, J. Christopher Herold, William Robert Hutchison, Georg Gerson 
Iggers, George Hilton Jones, Joseph C. Kiger, Albert D. Kirwan, Enno Edward 
Kraehe, Garrett Mattingly, William Gerald McLoughlin, Robert Douthat Meade, 
Henry Cord Meyer, John Preston Moore, John Leddy Phelan, David Henry 
Pinkney, Millicent Barton Rex, Robert Edgar Riegel, Herbert Franz Schurmann, 
James Morton Smith, Marion R. Tinling. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation has awarded grants to Cyril Black, Woodrow W. 
Borah, Bernard R. Crick, Charles Gibson, J. H. Hexter, Mrs. Marquis James, 
Robert Koehl, John T. Krause, David S. Landes, Mary Peter Mack, Morris D. 
Morris, Douglass C. North, Eric McKitrick, Jack R. Pole, and Benjamin I. 
Schwartz. 


Among those receiving grants-in-aid for study at the Henry E. Huntington 
Library for the year beginning July 1960 are the following historians: Thomas G. 
Barnes, Vern L. Bullough, North Callahan, Robert Ernst, J. R. Hale, Doyce B. 
Nunis, Jr., and Rodman W. Paul. 


The American Association of University Women has announced grants to the 
following women for work in history: Jo A. Daniel, Doris Dashew, Elisabeth G. 
Gleason, Joy J. Jackson, Barbara Jelavich, Alice P. Kenney, Virginia D. Porter, 
Rhoda Rappaport, and Jean Lauren Wood. 


Among the eighty-three public high school teachers awarded John Hay fellow- 
ships are Nick Adzick, Alvin M. Andersen, Raymond A. Antil, Barbara L. 
Belanich, Raymond E. Calhoun, Elwood G. Campbell, Larry Cuban, John H. 
Delong, Frank Eckelt, Philip G. Farley, Joseph W. Gibson, Edward F. Goelz, 
Gerald L. Greer, Wilbert L. Hemeyer, Marvin L. Jaegers, Anthony B. Lampe, 
Mary P. Maddox, Raymond J. Marling, Paul B. Mitchell, Mellie J. Mooshie, 
Allan D. Pierson, Ernest D. Ramstetter, Newell C. Remington, Thomas F. Rock, 
Sterling C. Scott, William H. Shannon, Francis D. Smith, Ted F. Van Buren, 
Byron H. Walker, and William R. Young. Each fellow will receive a year’s 
leave from his school system and will study in the humanities at one of six uni- 
versities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. 


The Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in America at Harvard 
University announces the appointment of the following research fellows for the 
academic year 1960-1961: Milton Berman, Rowland T. Berthoff, Daniel H. 
Calhoun, William G. McLoughlin, Roy Lubove, Gerald D. Nash, Yehoshua 
Arieli, Lawrence W. Towner, Morton G. Keller, and Michael Harris. 


The National Science Foundation has awarded research grants to Erwin N. 
Hiebert and Robert C. Stauffer of the University of Wisconsin. 


|. J. Fred Rippy has received the 1:960 William Volker Distinguished Service 
Award of $15,000. 


The American Philosophical Society and the Inter-University Committee on 
Travel Grants have awarded M. K. Dziewanowski research and travel grants. 


To stimulate the writing of history as literature the Society of American His- 
torians will again offer the Francis Parkman Prize (five hundred dollars and 
inscribed scroll) for a book in American history. Further information can be 
obtained from Professor John A. Garraty, Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, New York. 


The Social Science Research fellowship for research on national security policy 
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(announced in the July Review, p. 1043) went to Robin D. S. Higham rather 
than Robin W. Winks. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The first number of The Welsh History Review (Cylchgrawn Hanes Cymru) 
has been published by the University of Wales (Cardiff) Press. The editor is 
Glanmor Williams of University College, Swansea. 


The Weimar edition of Martin Luther’s works is being completed and pre- 
liminary work for a revision is beginning. Scholars are invited to send suggestions 
to the Göttingen Study Group of the Weimar Luther Edition, Dr. Hans Volz, 
Bovenden via Gottingen, Feldtorweg 2; or the Berlin Study Group of the Weimar 
Luther Edition, Prof. Dr. Johannes Erben, German Academy of Sciences in 
Berlin, Institute for German Language and Literature, Berlin W 8, Otto-Nuschke- 
Strasse 22/23. 


OTHER HISTORICAL News 


The American Council of Learned Societies and the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., have announced plans for an inquiry into the bases for planning 
microfilming and other scholarly photocopying projects. The ACLS is sponsoring 
the inquiry, which is being financed by a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources. Lester K. Born of the Library of Congress will be the principal in- 
vestigator. He will have the assistance of an advisory committee, will consult with 
interested constituent societies, and invites correspondence with interested scholars. 


The third annual meeting of the Missouri Valley Conference of Collegiate 
Teachers of History met at Omaha, Nebraska, on March 25 and 26 under the 
auspices of the University of Omaha. More than one hundred professors from ten 
states attended the Conference at which Hajo Holborn and Gilbert Fite were 
the principal speakers. 


The Society for French Historical Studies held its annual conference at the 
University of Rochester on April 8 and 9. Professor André Tunc spoke at the 
dinner meeting on "The French and American Presidencies.” The Society’s 
William Koren, ]r., Prize was awarded to Paul Walden Bamford for his article 
“The Procurement of Oarsmen for French Galleys, 1660-1784,” published in the 
American Historical Review, October 1959. The next conference will be held at 
Princeton University on April 14 and 15, 1961. The new President of the Society 
is Professor Robert R. Palmer, and the Vice-President is Dr. Jean Joughin. 


An American Committee on Irish Studies has been formed to establish com- 
munication between all those interested in Irish history and literature. The fol- 
lowing officers have been selected: President, Gilbert Cahill; Vice-President, 
Thomas N. Brown; Treasurer, Emmet Larkin; Secretary, Lawrence J. McCaffrey. 
At present the Committee is cooperating with the National Library of Ireland 
in a project to microfilm the materials on Britain and Ireland in the Propaganda 
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archives in Rome. 'The American Council of Learned Societies and the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, are belping to finance the project and a copy of the film will 
" be deposited at the Newberry Library. The Committee is also preparing a col- 
lection of essays on Ireland, 1800-1922. All those interested in joining the Com- 
mittee are requested to contact Lawrence J. McCaffrey, Division of General 
Studies, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


The American Association for State and Local History, with a committee 
headed by S. K. Stevens, has begun a study of what historical societies are doing 
and an assessment of the numbers involved in the entire state and local history 
movement. 


The Office of Education reports the following numbers of degrees in history 
for the year 1958-1959: Bachelor's, 13,742; Master's, 1,643; Ph.D's., 324. A total 
of about 463,000 degrees were awarded in all fields, including 69,497 master's 
degrees and 9,360 doctorates. The percentage increases for history over the pre- 
vious year for the three degrees were respectively 6.7 per cent, 17.6 per cent, and 
9.1 per cent. 


PERSONAL 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


Arizona State University: Paul Hubbard named chairman of the department; 
Guilford A. Dudley promoted to associate professor, George E. Paulsen, to assistant 
professor. Arlington State College (Texas): Frank LeRoy Turner appointed in- 
structor. Beaver College: Marvin L. Edwards named chairman of the department 
to replace Ruth L. Higgins, who has been named professor emeritus; Joseph A. 
Peters appointed assistant professor. University of California (Berkeley): Carl 
Schorske of Wesleyan University appointed to the staff; Thomas G. Barnes ap- 
pointed lecturer for 1960-61. University of California (Davis): David L. Jacobson 
of Princeton University and Craig B. Fisher of Corneil University appointed assis- 
tant professor. Canisius College: William M. Harrigan named chairman of the 
department; Michael P. Onorato of Georgetown University and J. David Valaik 
of the University of Rochester appointed instructor. Carleton College: Carlton C. 
Qualey named chairman of the department. Centre College (Kentucky): Charles 
Robert Lee, Jr., appointed instructor. Colorado State College (Colorado Springs): 
Louis Geiger of the University of North Dakota appointed professor. University 
of Delaware: George F. Frick of Rutgers University appointed assistant professor. 
DePauw University: Coen G. Pierson named chairman of the department to replace 
A, W. Crandall, who is retiring; John B. Wilson and James Findlay promoted to 
assistant professor; Norman Risjord of the University of Virginia appointed 
assistant professor; John Baughman on leave for 1960-61. Duke University: Rich- 
ard L. Watson, Jr., promoted to professor and named chairman of the depart- 


1 The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and extended leaves of 
absence. It does not print news of summer session or completed temporary appointments, leaves 
of absence of less than a year, or honorary degrees and citations. 
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ment; Arthur B. Ferguson promoted to professor, and Donald Gillin, to assistant 
professor; Owen S. Connelly, Jr., appointed instructor; David M. L. Farr appointed 
visiting associate professor for the fall semester, and Leonard M. Thompson, 
visiting professor for the spring semester of 1960-61. 

East Texas State College (Commerce): Robert L. Bidwell, Robert J. Chasteen, 
and Roy A. Rauschenberg promoted to assistant professor; Ralph W. Goodwin of 
Harvard University and Henry R. Huttenbach of the University of Washington 
appointed instructor. Elmira College: G. W. Simmonds appointed assistant pro- 
fessor. Gettysburg College: Seymour B. Dunn appointed acting director of devel- 
opment; Charles H. Glatfelter named acting dean; Joseph Sidney Bachman ap- 
pointed instructor. Grove City College: Luther A. Mueller appointed associate 
professor to replace G. K. Eggleston, who retired after thirty-one years of service. 
Heidelberg . College: Kenneth E. Davison promoted to professor. Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges: Lawrence Ealy named chairman of the department; 
James L. Crouthamel appointed assistant professor, and David C. Smith and 
Robert A. Warren UI, instructor. University of Houston: Corinne Comstock 
Weston promoted to professor; John Hugh Hill of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College appointed professor. University of Illinois: Norman A. Graeb- 
ner, appointed associate in the Center for Advanced Studies for 1960, will assume 
the chairmanship of the department in 1961; Chester G. Starr named acting 
chairman; C. Ernest Dawn and Ralph T. Fisher, Jr, promoted to professor; 
Robert B. Crawford appointed assistant professor, and Robert Haan, Herbert 
Kaplan, J. Rogers Hollingsworth, and Robert McColley, instructor; Cedric Cum- 
mins appointed visiting professor for 1960-61; D. J. Geanakoplos on leave for 
1960-61. Immaculate Heart College (Los Angeles): Knox Mellon, Jr., appointed 
instructor. 

Knox College: Gordon B. Dodds and D. Wynn-ye Kwok appointed assistant 
professor. Long Island University: Jack Hines appointed assistant professor at 
C. W. Post College. Louisiana State University (New Orleans): Trygve R. Tholf- 
sen named chairman of the department; Thomas F. Harwood promoted to 
assistant professor; E. Frank Masingill, Thomas W. Africa, and Joseph L. Brent 
III appointed assistant professor, and Stephen E. Ambrose, instructor. Marietta 
College: Robert J. Taylor promoted to professor. University of Maryland: David 
M. Farquhar appointed assistant professor, and George L. Yaney, instructor; Johnny 
Booth Smallwood, Jr., appointed instructor in the overseas program. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology: Melvin J. Tucker appointed instructor. University of 
Michigan: John Higham of Rutgers University appointed professor. Michigan 
Historical Collections: F. Clever Bald named director. Michigan State Uni- 
versity Oakland (Rochester): Samuel Shapiro of Oberlin College appointed 
assistant professor. National Trust for Historic Preservation: Robert R. Garvey, Jr. 
named executive director. University of Nebraska: Stanley R. Ross promoted to 
professor; Robert L. Koehl on leave for 1960-61. University of North Carolina: 
Carl H. Pegg named chairman of the department; James L. Godfrey and Robert 
M. Miller promoted to associate professor, and Robin D. S. Higham, to assistant 
professor; Henry C. Boren of Southern Illinois University appointed associate 
professor, Herbert L. Bodman of American University, assistant professor, and 
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Leopold B. Koziebrodzki of St. Edward's University, acting professor; Wallace 
E. Caldwell retired after thirty-nine years in the department. Northeast Louistana 
College: Waddy William Moore III appointed assistant professor. Northwestern 
University: J. Patrick White named assistant dean of the Evening Division; Grady 
McWhiney of the University of California, Berkeley, and Robert H. Wiebe of 
Columbia University appointed assistant professor; Avery Craven appointed visit- 
ing professor, and Thomas M. Iiams of Queens College, visiting assistant professor 
for 1960-61; Richard W. Leopold on leave for 1960-61. 

Otterbein College: David A. Waas of Western State College of Colorado 
named dean of the college and appointed professor of history. University of Penn- 
sylvania: Paul Schrecker retired. University of Pittsburgh: Samuel P. Hays of 
the State University of Iowa named chairman of the department; Samuel C. Chu 
of Bucknell University appointed associate professor. University of Rhode Island: 
William A. Itter named acting chairman for 1960-61; Donald Tilton and William 
D. Metz promoted to professor; Frederick Hetter appointed instructor. Rutgers 
University: Henry R. Winkler named chairman of the department; Richard M. 
Brown of Harvard University, Warren I. Susman of Northwestern University, 
and Donald Weinstein of the University of Wisconsin appointed assistant pro- 
fessor, Donald A. Limoli of Duke University, lecturer. Salem Academy: Leila 
Ryland Swain appointed to the staff. San Francisco State College: Samuel C. 
McCulloch of Rutgers University named dean of the college and appointed 
professor of history. San Jose State College: Bernice B. Tompkins promoted to 
professor, Charles B. Burdick, to associate professor; H. Wayne Morgan of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, and Peter Buzanski of the University of 
California, Berkeley, appointed to the staff. Skidmore College: John G. Van 
Deusen, recently retired from Hobart and William Smith Colleges, appointed 
visiting professor for r960-61i. Social Science Research Council: Rowland L. 
Mitchell, Jr., of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology appointed to the staff. 
South Dakota School of Mines and Technology: Erwin F. Kerner appointed to 
the staff. University of Southern California: Colin Rhys Lovell promoted to pro- 
fessor. Southern Methodist University: Franklin Littell of the Candler School of 
Theology, Emory University, appointed to the faculty of the Perkins School of 
Theology. Stanford University: Lewis W. Spitz of the University of Missouri ap- 
pointed to the staff; Traian Stoianovich appointed visiting assistant professor for 
1960-61. 

Temple University: Harry M. Tinkcom named chairman of the department; 
Thomas D. McCormick promoted to professor, Gilbert M. Hill and Robert H. 
Schwoebel, to assistant professor; David Carl of Princeton University, Richard 
Millman of the University of Pennsylvania, and Edward Richards of the Univer- . 
sity of Wisconsin appointed instructor, and Dwight Morrow, Jr. lecturer for 
1960-61. Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College: Harwood P. Hinton and 
Peter A. Ford appointed instructor. Texas Technological College: Ronald Dean 
Ware and Timothy Paul Donovan appointed assistant professor; Thomas G. 
Manning on leave for 1960-61. Washington College: Nathan Smith promoted to 
associate professor. Western Michigan University: Willis F. Dunbar named chair- 
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man of the department to succeed Robert R. Russel, who has retired; Alan S. 
Brown promoted to associate professor, John R. Sommerfeldt, to assistant profes- 
sor; Albert Castel of Waynesburg College and George T. Beech of the University 
of Massachusetts appointed assistant professor, Andrew C. Nahm and Graham 
P. Hawks, instructor. Western Reserve University: Lester G. Crocker of Goucher 
College appointed to the staff. Willamette University: Ernst L. Presseisen appointed 
assistant professor. University of Wisconsin: Michael B. Petrovich, David A. 
Shannon, William A. Williams, and Irvin G. Wyllie promoted to professor; 
Richard N. Current and Emlyn D. Jones appointed professor; Gernot Rath named 
chairman of the department of the history of medicine; William D. Stahlman and 
John L. Phelan appointed associate professor, David S. Lovejoy, assistant professor, 
and James P. Kindregan, instructor; Burr Phillips retired after thirty-five years 
in the department; Carl Bode appointed visiting professor, Domenico Sella, visiting 
assistant professor, and Donald A. White, visiting instructor for 1960-61; Thomas 
D. Clark and Kristof Glamann appointed to the staff for the second semester; 
Merrill M. Jensen, Thomas R. Metcalf, and Robert L. Reynolds on leave for 
1960-61. 


Recent DEATHS 


Carl Ludwig Lokke, historian and archivist, died April 3, 1960, at the age 
of sixty-two. Dr. Lokke received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University 
of California, Berkeley, and his Ph.D. degree from Columbia University in 1932. 
In 1935 he began his career at the National Archives in the Division of Classifi- 
cation and served in various capacities since that time. As head of the Foreign 
Affairs Branch of the Archives he long and unstintingly shared with historians 
his amazing knowledge of the United States records from overseas. Among his 
publications was the excellent book France and the Colonial Question: A Study 
of French Opinion, 1763-1801, and he wrote in addition, many articles and reports 
of value to historians and archivists. He was a life member of the American His- 
torical Association. 


Louis Martin Sears died May 15, 1960, at the age of seventy-five. He joined 
the Purdue University staff in 1920 and taught at various other universities. His 
latest book was George Washington and the French Revolution (1960). 


Homer Carey Hockett, a life member of the Association and a former Presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, died at Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, May 17, 1960, at the age of eighty-five. He received his B.A. degree from 
the University of Wisconsin where he was graduate assistant to Frederick Jackson 
Turner. He taught first at Central College, Missouri, and then for many years at 
Ohio State University. His students knew him as a kind but exacting teacher. He 
contributed “Federalism and the West” to Essays in American History Dedicated 
to Frederick Jackson Turner (1910). He was the author of Western Influences 
on Political Parties to 1825 (1917), Introduction to Research in American History 
(1931), and A Constitutional History of the United States, 1776-1876 (1939). 
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Charles Singer, professor emeritus of the history of medicine at the University 
of London, died June 10, 1960, at the age of eighty-three. He was President of 
the British Society for the History of Science from 1946 to 1948 and of tbe Inter- 
national Society for the History of Science from 1947 to 1950. Dr. Singer was one 
of the editors of A History of Technology and among the most prominent of the 
historians of science. 


Dudley W. Knox died on June 11, 1960, in Washington, D. C., at the age of 
eighty-two. Commodore Knox was deputy director of naval history and curator 
and officer in charge of the Navy Department's records and library from 1921 to 
1946. He was influential in establishing the Naval Historical Foundation, of which 
he was President at the time of his death. Commodore Knox wrote A History of 
the United States Navy (1936) and edited Naval Documents—Quasi-War with 
France, February, 1797, to December, 1801. 


Frederick E. J. Wilde, professor emeritus of history at the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee and chairman of the department from 1926 to 1956, died June 
22, 1960, at the age of seventy-four. 


Lucile Deen Pinkham, professor of history and chairman of the department 
at Carleton College, died June 24, 1960, at the age of fifty-six. She was the author 
of William III and the Respectable Revolution. 


Jaime Vicens Vives, well-known Catalan historian, died June 28, 1960, at the 
age of fifty. In 1947 he was given the chair of Universal Modern and Contempo- 
rary History at Saragossa University and in 1948 was appointed to the same chair 
at Barcelona University, which he occupied until his death, He was a prolific 
writer and over the past thirty years published many historical works, some of 
which earned international awards. Shortly before his death he completed the final 
volume of his Economic and Social History of Spain and the Americas. 
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"With How Little Wisdom . . ” 


BznNADorTE E. Scumrrr* 


HEN I began the study of history at the University of Oxford in Oc- 
tober 1905, the Russo-Japanese War had recently come to an end 
through the good offices of the United States. Shortly after my arrival in 
England, a conference opened at Algeciras to deal with the question of 
Morocco. In 1907 the second Peace Conference met at The Hague. The 
Young Turk revolution occurred in the following year, to be followed 
shortly by the annexation of Bosnia to Austria-Hungary. These events made 
a strong impression on my youthful mind; and when I entered upon gradu- 
ate study, I decided to write a doctoral dissertation on a theme involving 
diplomatic history and the Near East. I duly accomplished this in 1910." 
At Oxford the study of English history stopped with 1837, the year when 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne, while continental history ended with 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878. Anything written about recent and con- 


* Mr, Schmitt, Andrew MacLeish Distinguished Service Professor Emeritus of Modern His- 
tory, University of Chicago, gave this presidential address at the American Historical Associa- 
tion annual dinner, the Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City, December 29, 1960. 

1 British Policy "and the Enforcement of the Treaty of Berlin, 1878-1887 (Madison, Wis., 
1917). 
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temporary affairs could not be history, for it lacked the proper sources and 
was likely to be tainted with “politics.” Diplomatic documents were seldom 
available in 1910, for issues of Blue, Yellow, and other colored Books, so 
common in the nineteenth century, had been much curtailed.? Foreign of- 
fices did not like being quizzed by journalists and revealed as little as they 
could. The student of diplomacy was dependent on the press; speeches in 
Parliament, in the Reichstag, and in other legislative bodies; monthly re- 
views in Britain, France, Germany, and Italy; and occasional specialized 
periodicals. In the spring of 1914 I wrote a little essay on the Balkan wars of 
1912-1913. My sources were the London Times and the New York Times, 
speeches in Parliament, and two British, three French, and one German 
monthly. Very few documents had come to light. A comparison of this 
pamphlet with a full-dress book on the Balkan wars published in 1938 will 
make my point clear.? 

Contemporary diplomatic history begins with the coming of war in July 
1914. Át that time the information purveyed by the press was quite inade- 
quate. From the murder at Sarajevo on June 28 to the grand climacteric 
on August 4, the London Times and the New York Times recorded little 
more than the outstanding events: the details of the crime, with something 
about its victims; the Austro-Hungarian note to Serbia and the latter's reply; 
the rejection of that reply and the Russian decision to intervene; the British 
proposal for a conference of ambassadors and the German refusal; the 
Austrian declaration of war and the Russian mobilization; the German ulti- 
matums to Russia and France followed by declarations of war; the speech in 
Parliament of the British Foreign Secretary; the German refusal to respect 
the neutrality of Belgium and the British declaration of war. Of the intense 
diplomatic activity of the Thirteen Days (July 23-August 4, 1914) little was 
said because little was known. The London Times hardly got beyond re- 
ferring (inaccurately) to a British proposal of mediation on the evening of 
July 29, to which the German reply “could hardly be favorable." The New 
York Times printed dispatches from Vienna stating that the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph had insisted on aggressive action against Serbia and that the 
Austrian note had been written in Berlin. Its reports from London and St. 

3 France published Yellow Books for the two Moroccan crises of 1905 and 1911, and Ger- 
many issued a White Book for the first crisis. Britain, although deeply involved in both, did 
not publish a Blue Book for either. Austria-Hungary released a Red Book on the Bosnian crisis 
of 1909, but its example was not followed by Russia. 

8 E. C. Helmreich, The Diplomacy of the Balkan Wars, ıgra-1913 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1938). Sometime in 1914 Austria-Hungary issued a Red Book and Russia an Orange one on 
the Balkan wars, but they did not become available in the United States until after the out- 


break of war in July 1914. The French Yellow Book was not published until 1922, and no 
Blue Book was issued. 
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Petersburg asserted that British support had been promised to Russia; on 
August 1 Germany was said to be ready to press Austria for a compromise. 
The paper also printed many wild rumors. 

The representatives of the United States in Europe were not much better in- 
formed. Only the chargé in Russia seems to have had a clear notion of what 
was happening and kept the Department of State informed. On July 27 
the ambassador in Berlin reported that he had “reason to believe matters 
will be arranged without a general European war”; only on July 31 did he 
express the opinion that “Russia’s mobilization makes war inevitable.” 

In order to justify themselves to their own peoples and to the world, the 
belligerent governments soon issued varicolored Books of diplomatic papers 
relating to the outbreak of the war. These were published seriatim in the 
United States by the New York Times, put together in a booklet, and re- 
viewed by an eminent lawyer whose book was widely read.* They were also 
collected in a single volume by the British government and distributed 
throughout the world as propaganda; the German White Book was so little 
convincing and contained so few documents that it was included in the 
British volume. A world-wide debate ensued from the study of these docu- 
ments, and the verdict generally went against Germany. It never occurred 
to me (nor, so far as I know, to anyone else) to doubt the integrity of the 
documents. We now know that scores of relevant documents were omitted 
or changed and that many published documents were “edited.” Awkward 
passages were deleted or altered and in some cases documents were made 
to order. Historical compositions based on the publications of 1914, including 
one of my own, are now of little use. 

The revolutions in 1917 in Russia and the revolutions in Austria and Ger- 
many in 1918 brought to power socialist governments that, in order to discredit 
the fallen regimes, began opening their archives. While the Bolsheviks con- 
centrated on the secret treaties made by the Czar's government with Britain 
and France, the Social Democrats in Vienna and Berlin turned to the crisis 
of July 1914. Purporting to give the complete diplomatic exchanges of that 
fatal month, the new Books revealed how the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment had decided on war against Serbia and the partition of that country 
(even at the risk of war with Russia), how this program had been explained 
to Berlin, and that Germany had agreed to it and urged its immediate exe- 
cution. 'The succeeding steps which culminated in the German declaration 
of war against Russia on August 1 were set forth in meticulous detail. Dur- 
ing subsequent years the complete files for July 1914 were released by the 


* James M. Beck, The Evidence in the Case (New York, 1915). 
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British, Russian, and French governments. The long-delayed Italian papers 
may be expected at any time, but the publication of the Serbian documents 
remains highly problematical. It is now possible to reconstruct in greater 
detail than is possible for any other diplomatic crisis the calamitous course 
of events that ended a century of general peace and ushered in the era of 
conflict in which we now live. Among the numerous British, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and United States historians who have written about the crisis, 
the last word has been said by the Italian Luigi Albertini? It is ironical, 
however, that he did not have the Italian documents, which conceivably 
might have led him to take a somewhat less critical view of the policy of his 
own country. 

By the time that Karl Kautsky, who had been commissioned by the So- 
cialist government of Germany to publish the documents of July 1914, had 
completed his work, that government had been replaced by a coalition which, 
while it did not dare suppress Kautsky's work, was appalled by its revela- 
tions. In the hope, therefore, of discounting or minimizing them, it ordered 
the publication of documents prior to the crisis of 1914. 'The result was that 
series of forty volumes bound in red, white, and black, the colors of the 
fallen empire and known to all students of diplomatic history as Dze Grosse 
Politik der Europäischen Kabinette 1871-1914. Publication was begun in 1922 
and completed in 1927 As a piece of propaganda for the German cause, it 
proved extraordinarily effective. By the late 1920’s prewar diplomatic history 
began to be rewritten in terms of German documents. Other governments 
ultimately had to follow the German example. Only France went back to 
1871; Great Britain was content to start with 1898, and Austria with 1908. 
Soviet Russia announced plans for a vast series dating from 1878, but, in 
fact, issued only four volumes for 1911-1912 and then a series from January 
1914 to October 1915. Italy did not commence publishing its papers until 
after the Second World War. Belgium and Yugoslavia, the successor of 
Serbia, have done nothing. The historian does not, therefore, have available 
a complete published record for the years 1871-1914. 

How reliable are these vast collections? Generally speaking, the reputa- 
tions of the several editors were so high that there was no disposition to be- 
lieve that their work was not honest, that they had withheld documents which 


5 Luigi Albertini, Le origini della guerra del 1914 (3 vols., Milan, 1942-43; Eng. trans., Ox- 
ford, Eng., 1952-57). , 

® Johannes Lepsius ef al, Die Grosse Politik der Europäischen Kabinette 1871-1914 (40 
vols. in 54, Berlin, 1922-27). This was not quite a unique undertaking, for the French gov- 
ernment bad begun in 1910 to publish the papers relating to the origins of the war of 1870. 
But forty years had elapsed since that war, and the persons involved were dead, whereas the 
a Polstik was almost a contemporary publication, and many of the persons involved were 
8 ving, 
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made awkward revelations. Some doubt has been expressed, however, about 
the Grosse Politik. The most important files of the German Foreign Office 
for 1871-1918 were filmed after the Second World War while the docu- 
ments were in England, and the films are now available in certain public 
archives and university libraries. As the result of some private investigations, 
an interesting correspondence appeared in the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement in August-September 1953. According to this, Gottlieb von Jagow, 
State Secretary of the German Foreign Office from 1913 to 1916, wrote 
to Friedrich Thimme, the editor in chief of the Grosse Politik, that publica- 
tion of the documents on the grounds of political interest should not be an 
end in itself—"political ends must have priority"—whereupon he was assured 
by Thimme that "the treatment of the documents would be such as to offer 
every guarantee against injurious effects from their publication." In a memo- 
randum written in 1928, Thimme acknowledged that he had omitted cer- 
tain documents of 1905 and 1911 out of consideration for the interest of Ger- 
man policy in 1928. The document of 1905 revealed the opposition of the 
German government to the inclusion of Austria in Germany in the event of 
the Hapsburg monarchy breaking up on the death of Francis Joseph—which 
would have been awkward in 1928 when the German government was pro- 
moting Anschluss. The documents for 1911 had to do with the role of Joseph 
Caillaux in the second Moroccan crisis, the reason being a reluctance to em- 
barrass Caillaux if he returned to power in France. More recently it has come 
to light that the chapter in the Grosse Politik on the Boxer Rebellion of 
1900 suppressed documents which revealed German policy in an unfavorable 
light and gave a tendentious summary, in a footnote, of an instruction sent 
by the Foreign Office on July 22, 1900, to the newly appointed German min- 
ister in Peking." With the aid of a catalogue recently published of the files 
for 1871-1914 which have been microfilmed,® it is certainly possible to make 
a check of the Grosse Politik against the archives, and this should be done, 
at least for highly controversial subjects such as the “war scare” of 1875, the 
two Moroccan crises, and the annexation of Bosnia.® 

T Fritz Klein, "Über die Verfalschungen der historischen Wahrheit in der Aktenpublikation 
Die Grosse Politik der Europäischen Kabinette,” Zeitschrift far Geschichtswissenschaft, VII (No. 
2, 1959), 318-30. The Communist Chinese government presented the German legation in 
Peking to the East German Republic, which made it possible to examine the diplomatic files 
of the imperial regime. Klein prints the full text of the Foreign Office instruction. 

8 A Catalogue of Files and Microfilms of the German Foreign Ministry Archives, 1867— 
1920 ([ Washington, D. C.,] 1959). 

9 The selection of documents for publication is not so easy as it may appear. When I served 
as United States editor in chief for Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, pub- 
lished by the British, French, and United States governments, I soon learned that the selection 


of documents for the main lines of German policy was comparatively easy, for they were to be 
found in the political files. The difficulties began with policies and activities on lower levels. 
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A second question is whether there is any cream left in studying the 
prewar years. In his recent volumes on the history of international relations, 
Pierre Renouvin has demonstrated effectively how diplomacy can be linked 
with politics and economics, both internal and external.*° Likewise the cata- 
logue of the German Foreign Office films lists numerous papers concerning 
the economic foreign policy of the Empire, for example, the activities of the 
Mannessmann brothers in Morocco, about which the Grosse Politik is silent 
but which had a strong bearing on German policy in that country. It may 
therefore be said that there is much more than skimmed milk left in study- 
ing the diplomatic history of the years 1871-1914. 

The Grosse Politik and the other collections have been available for many 
years and have been exploited by scholars of many lands. But after consult- 
ing a considerable number of books written in the 1930's or after 1945, I 
have come to the conclusion that there has been little change in traditional 
views. Although German writers find much to criticize in William II, Hol- 
stein, Bülow, and Bethmann Hollweg, they continue to blame Russia for 
the war of 1914. There is, however, some recognition of the fact that British 
hostility to Germany was not caused by commercial jealousy but by the 
building of the German fleet,“ and one writer, who may be a Marxist, says: 
“Despite the common responsibility of the ruling classes of all imperialist 
Great Powers for the outbreak of the first world war, historical truth re- 
quires the recognition that the German militarists and imperialists took the 





The teams (British, French, United States) working immediately with the files at Whaddon Hall, 
England (where the documents were located), made their selections from thousands of papers 
available and submitted them to the editors in chief, who discussed these selections with their 
staffs, It was not always easy for me and my colleagues to reach agreement, and sometimes 
Whaddon had to be asked for more documents. In the end, each editor in chief had to decide 
what documents to include in his list. The three lists were then exchanged, and the three edi- 
tors in chief, either meeting together or by correspondence, worked diligently until they had 
selected documents on which all three could agree. Obviously there was room for differences of 
opinion, and I have no doubt that if the editors’ choices, in the published volumes, are checked 
against the files, there will be criticism for including some documents and excluding others. 
One reviewer of the previously cited Catalogue of Files and Microfilms wants assurances that 
all the important files were filmed. Surely what is “important” is partly subjective, but after 
the triple distillation mentioned above, the editors can certainly claim to have worked as dis- 
passionately as possible. I never knew of a document’s being included or excluded because it 
reflected, either favorably or unfavorably, on an Allied government or even on the German 
government. 

10 Pierre Renouvin, Histoire des relations internationales (Paris, 1954-58), V-VII. 

11 Paul Rohrbach (one of the most ardent imperialists before 1914), Um des Teuffels 
Handscrift (Hamburg, 1953), 184. Some years later Ludwig Dehio wrote: "Our naval arma- 
ment was ultimately intended, from the very first, to achieve a great offensive aim . . . the 
expulsion of England from her position of supremacy. . . . In the last years before the war 
the liberal imperialists, and with them wide circles of the upper classes, were prepared to accept 
the risk of a European war rather than renounce the ultimate offensive on which they had set 
themselves at the turn of the century." Germany and World Politics (London, 1959), 78-84. 
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decisive initiative for the outbreak of the war in 1914.7? Austrian writers uni- 
formly hold Serbia responsible for the catastrophe of 1914; only the famous 
historian A. F. Pribram concedes that in the light of events "Austro-Hun- 
garian policy was wrong.” 

I do not find any French or British writer who admits even partial re- 
sponsibility of his country for the war. The latest British historian to deal 
with the question, while critical of Sir Edward Grey for concealing from the 
cabinet the military conversations with France, insists that Grey gradually 
freed himself from the anti-German sentiment of the Foreign Office and was 
determined to be fair to Germany.!* I believe it was Voltaire who described 
history as un faible convenu, a tale agreed upon. That stage has not yet been 
reached regarding the origins of the First World War.!5 

Having started with rgr4 and then moved backward to 1871, I now 
reverse my direction and turn to the war of 1914-1918. More than forty years 
after its close, there is still no adequate account of the diplomatic history of 
that struggle. The largest number of documents has been circulated by 
the Soviet government, but its publications have been directed mostly to the 
specific subjects of Constantinople and the Straits, the Balkans, and the 
secret treaties. Some documents for the period November 7, 1917-December 
31, 1918, have recently been released. An official of the Quai d'Orsay 
has written an incomplete history of French policy during the war.” 
The Italians have just begun to publish their papers. The British government 
not only keeps its archives closed, but maintains silence about many contro- 
versial matters. 'The wartime Prime Minister, David Lloyd George, was able, 
however, to use individual documents for his memoirs. After the United 
States entered the war, the story becomes clearer, for the American archives 
are now open. Fortunately the most important political files of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office have been microfilmed, and the films are available for 
research. Young scholars in search of a field to cultivate will find rich digging 
in the German files from 1914 to 1918. 

Considering the controversies aroused by the peace treaties of 1919-1920, 

12 Paul Wandel, Der deutsche Imperialismus und seine Kriege—das nationale Unglück 
Deutschlands (Berlin, 1955), 22. 

18 A. F. Pribram, Austria-Hungary and Great Britain, 1908-1914 rae 1951), 259. 

14 M. R. D. Foot, British Foreign Policy since 1898 (London, 1956), 34-48. 

16 While the German documents were at Whaddon, the most secret files for the origins of 
the war of 1870 were discovered and filmed. They form the basis of an important book edited 
by Georges Bonnin (Bismarck and the Hohenzollern Candidature for the Spanish Throne: The 
Documents in the German Diplomatic Archives [London, 1957]), which answers some of 
the controversial questions about that war. 

16 Documents on the Foreign Policy of the USSR [in Russian] (Moscow, 1959), I. 


17 Albert Pingaud, Histoire diplomatique de la France pendant la grande guerre (3 vols., 
Paris, n.d. but in the 1930's). 
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it is astonishing that no adequate study of the Paris Peace Conference has 
been published. The most satisfactory book is one written by a German in 
1933, by which time the diary of David Hunter Miller was available, but 
before the thirteen volumes of documents relating to the conference were 
released by the Department of State. Even the work of the directing body, 
the Big Four, lacks treatment, although its minutes have been available since 
1946. Here again is a superb opportunity for a definitive work, and I under- 
stand that two scholars are applying themselves to the job. 'The Paris confer- 
ence is memorable for having led to the publication of John Maynard Keynes's 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace/? the repercussions of which were 
enormous and set the tone of both British and German diplomacy for years to 
come. Not until after the end of the Second World War was the Keynes 
thesis dispassionately examined in The Carthaginian Peace: The Economic 
Consequences of Mr. Keynes by Étienne Mantoux,”® the son of Professor 
Paul Mantoux, the interpreter for the Big Four. 

Diplomatic history from 1919 to 1939 was much easier for a contemporary 
to follow than that of the years before 1914 had been for me. The horrors 
and sufferings of the war, the contentious peace treaties, the impact of revo- 
lution in Central and Eastern Europe, and the general confusion of the 
times aroused public opinion in Western Europe and the United States to a 
greater realization of the importance of foreign policy than had been the 
case before the war. In Britain the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
was set up at Chatham House; in the United States the Council on Foreign 
Relations and the Foreign Policy Association were founded, all three with 
their organs of publication. It became fairly easy to acquire authoritative 
information about all parts of the world, all kinds of problems, and all fields 
of international relations. In due course the Royal Institute established an 
annual Survey of International Affairs, accompanied by a volume of perti- 
nent Documents, and the Council on Foreign Relations has sponsored sev- 
eral publications, under different titles, on the foreign policy of the United 
States. Similar publications appeared in France and Italy. Such volumes were 
invaluable at the time, and are still useful to historians. 

But however valuable they were, they were works of journalism, not of 
history, for the governments made few documents public. The narratives 


18 Wilhelm Ziegler, Versailles (Hamburg, 1933). Paul Birdsall, Versailles Twenty Year: 
After (New York, 1941), is a commentary on the treaty rather than a history of the peace 
conference. 

19 John Maynard Keynes, The Economic Consequences of the Peace (London, 1920). 

20 Étienne Mantoux, The Carthaginian Peace: The Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes 
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were based on newspaper accounts, speeches of public men, and whatever 
information the compilers could assemble. In 1931 there occurred the so- 
called “Manchurian incident,” that is, the attack of the Japanese army on the 
Chinese province of Manchuria, and the League of Nations was seized of the 
issue. The efforts of the League to deal with it and the abortive participation 
of the United States are described at length in the Chatham House Survey 
for 1931, chiefly from documents published by the League—an excellent ac- 
count as far as it goes, but highly formalized and saying little about what 
went on behind the scenes. For the latter, we must turn to the Papers Relat- 
ing to the Foreign Relations of the United States for 1931-1932 and to the 
Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, both published since the 
Second World War. A study of these volumes reveals how wide of the mark 
were the speculations of the time about the policies pursued by Britain and 
the United States.?! There is no substitute for documents, even if documents 
do not always tell the whole story! By the time the volume of the Survey 
for 1938 on “Munich” was ready, the second war had broken out, and publi- 
cation was postponed. After the war, the volume could be rewritten from 
British, German, and United States documents, and something approaching 
diplomatic history could be undertaken (I say “something approaching diplo- 
matic history” because French, Italian, Russian, and Czech materials were 
still lacking.??) 

Of Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, twenty-six volumes 
have been published to date. Italy is on the way with seven volumes. Docu- 
ments on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, a unique publication in that the 
files of a great power have been edited and published by its former enemies, 
will have nineteen volumes for the years from the accession of Hitler to 
Pearl Harbor, and the files for the period of the Weimar Republic are open 
to research. The principal United States papers from 1919 to 1939 have been 
published, and the files are open to 1937. For the years immediately preced- 
ing the war, these American papers are of great importance, for our ambas- 
sadors were as well informed as they had been ignorant in 1914. France has 
published nothing for these years, and during the German occupation many 
documents were destroyed. The Russians have remained silent until recently, 
when they published documents for the years 1919-1921." But there is much 
Japanese material available to those who read the language. Twenty-five 


21 The principal speculations concerned the questions whether Secretary Stimson wished to 
go further than President Hoover and whether Britain had let the United States down in declin- 
ing to support the “Stimson Doctrine.” 

23 Some documents from the Russian and Czech archives are published in New Documents 
on the History of Munich, ed. V. F. Klochko et al. (Prague, 1958). 

35 Documents on the Foreign Policy of the USSR [in Russian] (Moscow, 1959-60), I-IV. 
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years hence historians may have discovered about the diplomatic history of 
1919-1939 as much as or more than my generation did about the story of 
1871—1914. 

Two strange stories about the documents must be recounted. In 1931 
Pierre Laval, President of the French Council of Ministers, visited Wash- 
ington and conferred with United States officials, notably the President and 
the Secretary of State. But the compilers of Foreign Relations found no min- 
utes of these conversations and could print only a short memorandum by 
Secretary Stimson of a conversation with the British ambassador about the 
visit.?* The ambassador's report is a much longer and more detailed docu- 
ment.” After his return to Paris, furthermore, Laval talked at length to the 
British ambassador?* And so we learn more from British documents than 
from our own. 'The reverse is also true. On September 26, 1938, Neville 
Chamberlain, then British Prime Minister, wrote a "short manuscript" letter 
to Adolf Hitler which was handed to the German chancellor by Sir Horace 
Wilson, who had been sent to Berlin by Chamberlain" 'The Documents on 
British Foreign Policy do not contain this letter. But Edouard Daladier, 
President of the French Council, mentioned it to William C. Bullitt, the 
American ambassador in Paris, as a “handwritten letter” and finally showed 
it to Bullitt, who telegraphed its substance to Washington? In this letter 
Chamberlain is reported to have told Hitler that "if German troops should 
cross the frontier of Czechoslovakia the French army would attack Ger- 
many at once . . . in case this should occur Great Britain would enter the 
war at once on the side of France with all her forces." No wonder Daladier 
asked that "the existence of this note should be kept as a complete secret." 

Press reports of the crisis of August 1939 were much better than in 1914. 
The crisis had been building up for months and did not come as a bolt from 
the blue. Newspapers were more alert and had better sources of information. 
If no one was able to find out exactly what was said at Salzburg early in 
August when Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister, conferred with Ribbentrop 
and Hitler, the London Times guessed that "something was in the air,” and 
the New York Times understood that German action against Poland was 
only a matter of days. The latter subsequently reported that action was set 

24 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1931 (3 vols., Washington, 
D. C., 1946), U, 254. 

25 Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, ed. E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler 
(London, 1947), 2d ser., II, No. 280. 


28 Ibid., No. 288. 

*! Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, ed. E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler 
(London, 1949), 3d ser., II, No. 1118. 

28 Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1938 (5 vols., Washington, 
D. C., 1955), IL, 668. 
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for August 24, which was the original German plan. Both papers learned 
that Germany was demanding from Poland not only Danzig but also what 
the Germans called the “corridor.” The London Times knew something 
about the negotiations for an Anglo-French alliance with the Soviet Union, 
but was vague about the Russian objections; the New York Times, which 
incorrectly heard that Poland was ready to accept Russian help, consistently 
reported that the Polish Foreign Minister, Józef Beck, did not expect the 
German pressure to eventuate in war. Grasping at straws, both papers printed 
some reports from Berlin that Germany might moderate its demands, but 
they learned enough about the conversations between Hitler and Sir Nevile 
Henderson, the British ambassador in Berlin, to dispel any hope. Actually, 
there were far fewer exchanges between the governments than in 1914, for 
whereas in 1914 military decisions were made only after a week of negotia- 
tions, in 1939 Germany had already decided to attack Poland, and the only 
result of the Anglo-German negotiations was to postpone the attack until 
September 1. The newspapers learned nothing about the negotiations for a 
German-Soviet pact of nonaggression until the official announcement was 
made. | 
As in 1914, the German and British governments issued White Papers, 
first with a minimum of documents, later in more extensive editions con- 
taining reports on Poland. The Germans claimed that the Poles were guilty 
of atrocities; the British showed that they had done their best to restrain the 
Poles and to induce German negotiations with them. These German publi- 
cations fell rather flat, for outside Germany that country's responsibility 
was universally recognized. The complete British correspondence, published 
after the war, showed that the papers released in 1939 had not been tampered 
with. On the other hand, the papers included in Documents on German 
Foreign Policy, published by the Allied governments, revealed that the large 
German White Book of 1939 had been much “edited” to build a case against 
Poland. As in 1914, the French Yellow Book was much delayed and in- 
cluded documents of the previous year, and the Italian government issued 
no Green Book. No documents were released by any government concerning 
the German-Soviet negotiations or the Anglo-French-Russian negotiations. 
For the diplomatic history of the Second World War, the films of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office down to 1945 are being made available as fast as possible, 
and there are Japanese materials in the Library of Congress. The Italian docu- 
ments will extend only to the fall of Mussolini in July 1943. From the Rus- 
sian side only two volumes of correspondence between Stalin on the one hand 
and Sir Winston Churchill and President Roosevelt on the other have ap- 
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peared. From Britain and France as yet only silence, At the moment Foreign 
Relations of the United States has barely gone beyond Pearl Harbor. "It's a 
long, long road to Tipperary,” that is, to a proper diplomatic history of the 
Second World War. Ä 

It is always necessary to remember that diplomatic documents seldom tell 
the whole story. The more recent volumes of diplomatic correspondence 
fortunately contain an increasing number of private letters. Hitler's military 
directives have been included in Documents on German Foreign Policy. I 
documenti diplomatici italiani goes further than any other collection in in- 
cluding papers not strictly diplomatic and covers a longer period, 1861-1943. 

Memoirs, autobiographies, and biographies can be of the utmost value, or 
completely worthless, with every gradation in between. When the memoirs 
of Baron von Eckardstein, counselor of the German embassy in London at 
the turn of the century, appeared in 1920, they created a tremendous sensa- 
tion, for they told the story, hitherto unknown, of the negotiations of 1898 
and ıgor for an Anglo-German alliance. When they were checked against 
German and British documents, however, they were found to be full of mis- 
takes, some apparently deliberate. The numerous volumes of memoirs by 
David Lloyd George and Raymond Poincaré are a main source of our knowl- 
edge of British and French diplomacy during the First World War, but it is 
not possible to check them against the archives. The memoirs of Prince von 
Bülow, German chancellor from 1900 to 1909, are notoriously unreliable. 
After Germany's defeat in 1918, Bülow enjoyed a certain réclame as the man 
who might have prevented the war in 1914 or have brought about a com- 
promise if he had been recalled to power in 1917. When his memoirs were 
published posthumously, they were said to have evoked from William II 
the remark that Bülow was the only man known to history who had com- 
mitted suicide after his death. They were promptly attacked from all sides, 
and twenty-four distinguished and qualified Germans united in publishing 
a devastating critique.?? In spite of innumerable inaccuracies and misrepre- 
sentations, they nevertheless provide a vivid picture of Wilhelmine Germany, 
and occasionally throw a lurid light on German policy. Thus Bülow stated 
that in 1905 he "did not hesitate to confront France with the question of war,” 
trusting to his “skill and strength not to let things come to the worst”— 
“brinkmanship” fifty years in advance. And while he boasted of his sharp 
performance in ending the crisis over the annexation of Bosnia, he advised 
the Emperor not to repeat it. 

Even with full documentation and reliable memoirs or biographies, it is 
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seldom easy to write satisfactory diplomatic history. The English historian 
H. A. L. Fisher, who served as Minister of Education from 1916 to 1922, 
contended that historians could do better work if they had held public ` 
office. Certainly during the seven years that I served in the Department of 
State, I learned much about the operation of a foreign office. In Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States one can read the instructions sent to ambas- 
sadors and ministers abroad, but not always does one find the reasons for 
these directives. Sometimes the reasons are set forth in memoranda which 
are not published but can be found in the archives. This is, however, not al- 
ways the case. Much work of this nature is accomplished by informal con- 
ferences or by telephone conversations of which no record is kept. When one 
is in the Department, one discovers that some things are not done, that others 
are imperative, that individuals have prejudices which have to be taken 
into account. The volume of papers by the late Pierrepont Moffat gave an 
admirable picture of the ways in which policy was formulated in his day.®° 
The Department has at all times to keep its ear cocked toward “the Hill,” 
for it depends on Congress for its funds. If the Department offends Con- 
gress, a cut in appropriations may follow. Congress does not make Ameri- 
can foreign policy, but it influences that policy profoundly, and the historian 
of policy cannot ignore this. 

The Department of State may be ignored or bypassed by the White 
House. Cordell Hull stated in his memoirs that he favored the recognition of 
the Soviet Union by the United States, but he would have made this depend- 
ent on a number of conditions?! Ten years later, the tradition in the De- 
partment, as passed on to me, was that he was really against it. The 
unpublished documents in the departmental files leave no doubt that many 
officials were opposed to recognition. Other cases might be mentioned in 
which the White House took an opposite course from that recommended by 
the Department. 'This is not peculiar to the Department of State, for exam- 
ples can easily be cited from British and French diplomatic history, but it is a 
circumstance that historians must always remember. 

On occasion the President has carried on negotiations of which the De- 
partment of State was left in ignorance; examples can be cited from Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, and it is a matter of chance whether 
the incident gets into the record.™ This too is not unique, for Hitler, being 


89 The Moffat Papers: Selections from the eee Journals of Jay Pierrepont Moffat, 
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V. the king of Spain. The correspondence was intercepted by the British intelligence 
mcs communicated to the Department of State, which apparently knew nothing about it. 
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distrustful of professional diplomatists, frequently ignored the German For- 
eign Office, which might have heard of his action only much later. 

In the case of British policy, the British documents on the origins of the 
First World War were frequently accompanied by “minutes” written by For- 
eign Office officials, minutes which often explain subsequent action. Such 
minutes were not published with the documents on British policy between 
the two wars. From the documents it is often evident that the decisions were 
made, not by the Foreign Office, but by the cabinet. Since the minutes of the 
cabinet (there were no minutes kept before 1916) remain secret, the historian 
is often reduced to guessing what were the reasons for action. 

As a historian, I do not complain that there are lacunae in the evidence. 
Part of the fun of writing a book on diplomatic history is becoming aware of 
the gaps and the questions and then trying to close the gaps and find the 
answers. Diplomatic history can be awfully dull, especially if the complete 
record is spread out before you. 


Sir Winston Churchill has described our age as the “terrible twentieth 
century,” and the New Cambridge Modern History entitles its volume for 
1898-1945 The Era of Violence, words justified by two world wars, the Ko- 
rean War, Communist revolutions in Russia and China, and lesser disturb- 
ances elsewhere. Having been immersed in diplomatic history for half a 
century, I ask myself how far poor diplomacy has contributed to these vio- 
lent upheavals, although in passing I may note that Africa was partitioned 
among the great powers without recourse to war and that in 1912-1913 the 
same powers kept the peace between themselves while the Balkan States 
were expelling the Ottoman Empire from Europe. 

With the perspective that is now possible, it is clear that German diplo- 
macy in the years before 1914 was singularly maladroit. It was at this time 
that Germans were vociferously demanding “a place in the sun” for their 
country, and the German government undoubtedly wished to attain it. But 
neither agitators nor government succeeded in formulating a precise pro- 
gram which commanded general assent and behind which government and 
people could rally. To some Britain seemed the principal opponent of Ger- 
man expansion, for others France played that role. Some dreamed of ex- 
pansion in África, others preferred the Near East. Like one of Stephen Lea- 
cock's heroes, the government rode off brilliantly in all directions, challeng- 
ing now Britain, now France, now Russia, with the result that those coun- 
tries, feeling themselves threatened, joined in a Triple Entente which the 
Germans denounced as “encirclement.” Clever diplomacy would have de- 
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cided where Germany's vital interests lay—east or west—but the Germany of 
William II acted as if it believed that it was strong enough to challenge the 
rest of Europe. In contrast to this bravado, Britain, which was more powerful 
than Germany, decided that it was not strong enough to continue the policy 
of isolation, or the free hand, which it had affected for many years, and be- 
gan to seek friends. By 1914, as the result of its miscalculations, Germany felt 
that it had only one reliable ally, Austria-Hungary, which was also a ram- 
shackle ally. The German government's decision in July 1914 to support Aus- 
tria's policy of war against Serbia, disastrous though it proved to be, was, so 
to speak, a last minute choice between east and west. But inasmuch as this 
involved trying to revive, or even to preserve, a moribund state, the action 
was a confession of bankruptcy. The slipperiness of Bülow, chancellor from 
1900 to 1909, the incompetence of Bethmann Hollweg, his successor, and the 
impulsiveness of William II brought Germany down from the heights of 
1901, when it was offered an alliance by Britain and was on excellent terms 
with Russia, to a position from which it sought to escape by deliberately 
accepting the risk of a general European war.” 

Ignoring many controversia] aspects of the negotiations of July 1914, it 
must be observed that the most vital decisions were taken without proper 
consideration. On July 5 the German Emperor pledged his support to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph without consulting his chancellor or his military 
advisers, merely "telling them" what he had done and leaving them to face 
the consequences. On July 25 the Austrian minister in Belgrade broke off 
diplomatic relations with Serbia after a most cursory glance at the Serbian 
reply to the Austrian ultimatum, a reply subsequently recognized by the 
German Emperor and the German chancellor as being in large measure an 
acceptance of the Austrian demands. On July 30 the highest officials of the 
Russian government pressed the Czar to order mobilization on the strength 
of a single report that Belgrade was being bombarded. Less precipitate dip- 
lomatic action in each case was surely called for. 

The efforts made by the Russian and British governments to secure a 
diplomatic compromise of the Austro-Serbian dispute probably had little 
chance of success, for Austria was bent on war and Germany was pledged 
to go along. But the proposals of St. Petersburg and London were so im- 
provised and so frequent that before one proposal could be circulated and 


83 “Mit einem Wort: es haben in Deutschland die wahrhaft zeitgemässen Staatsmänner gefehlt, 
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vitäten’ im Frieden zu meistern gewusst hätten.” Werner Frauendienst, "Deutsche Weltpolitik 
zur Problematik des Wilhelmischen Reichs," Die Welt als Geschichte, XIX (No. 1, 1959), 38. 
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digested, it was superseded by another. In consequence, it was difficult at 
any given moment to say what the precise situation was, and this certainly 
helped the military to press for action. Finally, the uncertainty about the 
attitude of Britain was a great calamity. Almost to the end of the crisis, 
Germany gambled on British neutrality, while Russia and France gambled 
on British help. Britain, unfortunately, did not know what it was going to do 
until Germany invaded Belgium. 

During the war years Germany made two blunders of the first magni- 
tude. By establishing a kingdom of Poland out of territory conquered from 
Russia, it threw away the possibility of a separate peace with Russia, a peace 
which the German chancellor looked upon as the only salvation for his 
country and which the Russian government was perhaps—the evidence is 
meager and inconclusive—ready to consider as an alternative to revolution. 
Second, the German government gave President Wilson to understand that 
it looked to him to bring about peace negotiations with its enemies and that 
its terms would be moderate. But, instead of waiting for him to act, it made 
a direct and futile offer, and when it did finally communicate its terms, they 
turned out to be anything but moderate. Wilson deeply resented Germany’s 
conduct and was even more furious when a little later it revoked its promise 
concerning submarine warfare. 

On the side of the Allies, the "secret treaties" dividing the spoils of war 
have been generally condemned because their provisions conflicted with the 
professions of disinterestedness which the Allies had made. The treaties 
with Italy and Rumania were born of desperate military need, the hope be- 
ing that the fresh Italian and Rumanian armies would turn the tide into 
victory. Not only were these hopes unfulfilled, but the Serbs learned almost 
immediately that Dalmatia had been promised to Italy and called off their at- 
tack on Austria at a moment when it would have been of great help to the 
Russians. In the final settlements, the secret treaties, including those con- 
cerning the Ottoman Empire, were either much modified or abandoned. 

Both sides blundered badly in their handling of the Russian revolutions. 
The Allies failed to comprehend that the upheaval of March 1917, which de- 
posed the Czar, was produced by war weariness. The people wished to stop 
fighting and have peace. At the time, the Allies were so hard pressed that 
they could hardly have been expected to accept demands that would take the 
Russian armies out of the war. By refusing to restate the aims for which they 
were fighting, however, they played into the hands of the Bolsheviks, and 
by insisting that the Russian army go on fighting, they deprived the provi- 
sional government of the few remaining reliable troops that might have 
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suppressed the Bolshevik revolution. Their intervention in the Russian civil 
war was an even greater blunder, for not only did it fail to produce results, 
but it was never forgotten by the Soviet government, which even now cites 
it as proof of the evil designs of the West against the Communist re- 
gime. 

The Germans were equally shortsighted. First, they sent Lenin in a 
sealed train across Germany to Sweden and made it possible for him to 
organize the Communist revolution. Then they imposed the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, which proved that they were as avaricious as the Allies said they 
were. Next, by resuming diplomatic relations with Russià, they admitted 
a Bolshevik ambassador who spent most of his time propagandizing for 
Communism. Lastly, because they knew that no other Russian government 
would recognize the terms of Brest-Litovsk, they decided not to overthrow 
the Bolshevik regime after the murder of the German ambassador in Au- 
gust 1918. 

Woodrow Wilson's performance in October 1918, when he compelled 
Germany to surrender on his terms and then induced the Alles to accept 
his Fourteen Points with two reservations, is without parallel in the history 
of diplomacy. He was negotiating from a position of strength; nevertheless, 
the skill with which he drove the German government from one position 
to another position ranks him with the masters of diplomacy. It is not easy 
to explain why, after this triumph, Wilson began to make mistakes. Whether 
he was wise to attend the Peace Conference has been debated. Probably his 
first visit, during which the Covenant of the League of Nations was drafted 
and the general principles of the peace treaties were laid down, was useful. 
But the second visit, during which he sat merely as an equal in the meet- 
ings of the Big Four, was unfortunate. He would probably have accom- 
plished more by staying in Washington and thundering from that Olympus 
against any departure from the Fourteen Points. He might also have found 
time to mend his political fences in Congress. While Wilson's struggle with 
the Senate over the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations is still 
controversial, the view most frequently expressed at the time of the Wilson 
centennial a few years ago was that the President should have made some 
kind of compromise. I did not think so in 1919-1920, but I now agree. How 
far Wilson's attitude was affected by physical and nervous weariness remains 
an open question. 

Concerning "open covenants openly arrived at," Wilson certainly did not 
intend to exclude secret negotiations whatever the popular impressions may 
have been. He meant that when an agreement had been reached, the fact 
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should become known and the terms published. 'There were no secret articles 
in the peace treaties of 1919-1920, and that was also generally true of the vari- 
ous treaties drawn up between 1919 and 1939, except for the details of military 
conventions between France and its allies in Eastern Europe. The two serious 
exceptions were the secret clauses of the Franco-Italian agreement of January 
1935 concerning Ethiopia and the Anti-Comintern Pact of 1936; in each case 
the existence of secret articles was widely suspected. 'The requirement of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations that treaties must be registered to be 
valid was fairly effective, for failure to register a treaty would greatly reduce 
its validity. Wilson's precept was more generally followed than is usually 
recognized. 

Whether the peace treaties of 1919-1920 seriously violated the Fourteen 
Points or were unfair to the extent often alleged is too large a question to be 
discussed here. The Allies, by refusing oral discussions with their late ene- 
mies, enabled the latter to speak of the "dictated" peace and must be charged 
with a psychological blunder?* The terms of the treaties were certainly 
severe, and if they were to be enforced, continued Allied unity was essential. 
But the Allies fell out, as often happens to the victors after a war. Besides 
United States refusal to ratify the treaty, Britain and France were soon dis- 
agreeing about its meaning and the problem of enforcement. The Parliament 
upon which the British government depended had in 1919 protested against 
treating Germany leniently, and it lasted until 1923. But public opinion, as 
distinct from the Foreign Office, probably in consequence of Keynes's book, 
showed increasing unwillingness to support France in enforcing the treaty, 
and the chameleon Lloyd George acted accordingly. From a diplomatic point 
of view, this disagreement between Britain and France was disastrous, for it 
gave the Germans a chance to play one against the other, and they made the 
most of it. The foreign ministers of the Weimar regime showed much greater 
skill in defeat than their predecessors exhibited in the days of German power 
before 1914. Not only did they keep their opponents divided, but they managed 
to win considerable sympathy and support for Germany throughout the world. 
By 1925 Germany had become so respectable that by the Treaty of Locarno 
it was readmitted to international society on the basis of practical equal- 
ity, while the United States, by means of private loans, lent Germany 
enough money for it to go through the motion of paying reparations on a 
substantial scale. Diplomacy never seemed to justify itself so well as from 
1925 to 1930, when Europe was supposed to "have turned the corner." 


34 The original copies of the Treaty of Versailles—the Allied copy preserved in the archives 
of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the German copy—have now disappeared. 
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The twenties were the years of the much-touted “diplomacy by confer- 
ence,” Lloyd George’s contribution to the conduct of international relations. 
On innumerable occasions the Allied governments met to thrash out the dif- 
ferences between them, and from time to time they met the Germans, or 
even the Russians, as at Genoa in 1922, for the same purposes. These con- 
ferences were very time consuming, as one can see by reading the minutes 
published in Documents on British Foreign Policy, but it is doubtful if just 
as satisfactory results, or unsatisfactory results, would not have been achieved 
by the routine methods of diplomatic correspondence. The minutes reveal 
the extraordinary versatility of Lloyd George and his habit of sometimes over- 
riding the views of Lord Curzon, his Foreign Secretary. But after the fall of 
Lloyd George in 1922, conferences became less frequent. Since their original 
purpose had been chiefly to bring about the payment of reparations by 
Germany, it was somewhat ironical that the Lausanne Conference of 1932 
in substance agreed to abolish reparations. 

Diplomacy reached its nadir in the thirties. In 1931 Japan seized Man- 
churia, and the League of Nations was unable to do more than secure the 
appointment of the Lytton Commission. What the League might have 
done if the United States had promised its support will never be known, 
but our adoption of the Stimson Doctrine, by which we refused to recognize 
conquests made by force, was a futile gesture which did not deter Japan. 

In 1931 Sir John Simon became British Foreign Secretary. Hitherto, in 
spite of many difficulties and disagreements, the British and French govern- 
ments had to a considerable degree maintained a common front, but under 
Simon the thirty-year-old Entente Cordiale almost ceased to exist, as was 
revealed by the Anglo-German naval convention of 1935 made behind the 
back of France. When Italy’s determination to seize Ethiopia became evi- 
dent, the French government made a secret agreement with Mussolini giv- 
ing him a free hand. Although the British government disapproved of this, 
it did not make its opposition known to Mussolini, who plunged ahead. 
Then the League of Nations, under British inspiration, tried to stop him, but 
because of Anglo-French divergences, did so only halfheartedly. It imposed 
sanctions which aroused Mussolini’s indignation but which were not strin- 
gent enough to stop him. While the British sent their fleet to the Mediter- 
ranean, it became evident that they would not use it. Out of the impasse 
came the Hoare-Laval plan, a last effort to appease Mussolini, a deal so 
shocking that it caused the fall of both ministers. Diplomacy was shown at 
its worst, not only because of the lack of principle displayed but also because 
it helped convince Hitler that the Western powers were incapable of ener- 
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getic action. How right he was was proved in 1936 when he sent his troops 
into the demilitarized Rhineland. Although this was a clear violation of both 
Locarno and Versailles, the British explained it away and the French refused 
to mobilize because it would cost five billion francs. 

It must be recognized, in fairness, that at this time the people in France 
and Britain did not want war and were for peace at almost any price. In 
England, Liberals and Labourites put their trust in the League of Nations 
and advocated sanctions, but strongly opposed the rearmament of Britain 
which alone would have made British diplomacy effective. There was also 
much distrust of the Soviet Union, even after it joined the League in 1934. 
And so when Germany began to rearm in defiance of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Britain and France lacked both the will and the means to call a halt. 
The paralysis of Anglo-French diplomacy was revealed by its inability to 
prevent the intervention of Italy and Germany in the Spanish Civil War. It 
might have been expected that Britain and France, being democracies, would 
sympathize with the legally elected republican government of Spain in its 
resistance to General Franco, but dominant public opinion in both countries 
was determined to avoid any course that might involve the risk of war. 

A. further misfortune occurred when Neville Chamberlain became Brit- 
ish Prime Minister in 1937. He inherited a bad situation, for his predecessor 
Stanley Baldwin had failed to warn the British people of the dangerous predic- 
ament into which they had been allowed to fall. Unfortunately Chamberlain 
compounded this folly by believing that through personal contacts with 
Hitler and Mussolini he could do business with them. Largely ignoring the 
Foreign Office, he chose as his principal adviser a civil servant with no 
diplomatic experience. In September 1938, as the German-Czech crisis came 
to a head, Chamberlain visited Hitler at Berchtesgaden, where, to the sur- 
prise of the latter, he accepted the German terms for the partition of Czech- 
oslovakia. Tt is not to be wondered at that when the two men met a second 
time at Godesberg, Hitler raised his terms. If Chamberlain, with the assist- 
ance of Mussolini, was able to prevent a German invasion of Bohemia, it was 
a pyrrhic victory: Hitler resented being deprived of his war, and Anglo- 
German relations soon began to deteriorate. Chamberlain's amateur tech- 
nique provided Britain with the greatest diplomatic defeat in its history. It 
is said that German opposition to Hitler, chiefly military, was planning to 
depose him rather than face the risk of war with Britain and France. They 
gave up in disgust, however, when they heard of Chamberlain's visit. 
Chamberlain is also credited with excluding the Soviet Union from negotia- 
tions at Munich. 'This was resented by the Russians and was a reason for the 
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distrust shown by Russia in subsequent negotiations for an Anglo-French- 
Soviet alliance.” . 

During this decade the United States Congress passed legislation designed 
to place the sale of munitions to foreign powers in wartime on a “cash and 
carry” basis. This was the result of a “phony” agitation that munitions 
makers had maneuvered the United States into war in 1917 and that they 
had been abetted by unscrupulous British propaganda. Both the White 
House and the Department of State were opposed to this legislation, but they 
were helpless. The effect was doubly unfortunate: not only was the United 
States deprived of a legitimate weapon in the conduct of foreign policy, but 
it was written off as a factor in international affairs by Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. It is not for Americans, who were unwilling to do anything about 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, or Spain, to be too critical of the British and the 
French if they practiced appeasement. 

And so we come to the crisis of August 1939. Remembering how the 
British government of 1914 had been criticized for not making its position 
clear at the beginning of the crisis, Chamberlain in his first letter to Hitler 
stated clearly that if Germany attacked Poland, Britain would go to the aid 
of that country? But Hitler was not impressed by this declaration, for the 
Britain of 1939 was, in terms of power, not the Britain of 1914. With the evi- 
dence before us, it now seems clear that Hitler might have been stopped, 
but only by a firm Anglo-French-Soviet alliance. If Chamberlain really 
desired such an alliance (which is doubtful), he made the mistake of send- 
ing an official of the Foreign Office instead of a minister of high rank to 
Moscow to conduct the negotiations. 'This contributed to Soviet suspicions of 
British sincerity. When the Soviet government also learned that Britain 
was ready to put a far smaller army into the field than in 1914, it lost 
interest, If Russia was to participate in war against Germany, it must be able 
to send troops into Poland. This being rejected by Poland, and therefore by 
Britain, there was no apparent possibility of agreement. In the complete ab- 


85 What British professional diplomacy could do when left alone was revealed in the Far 
East, where the Japanese were being very troublesome in China. Although they had no fleet 
at their disposal, the British ambassador in China managed to remain on the good side of 
Chiang Kai-shek, while his colleague in Tokyo, by endless talking and protesting, kept the 
Japanese from seizing the British concession at Tientsin until the Nazi-Soviet pact of non- 
aggression upset all Japanese calculations and led them to settle the Tientsin difficulty on a 
reasonable basis. The long record reproduced in Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919- 
1939, cd. E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler (London, 1955), 3d ser., VIII-IX, should be re- 
quired reading for ail fledgling diplomatists. 

86 The British unilateral promise given to Poland in April 1939 and confirmed by the 
Anglo-Polish alliance signed in August was, from a practical point of view, futile, for Britain 
had no way of helping „Poland resist Germany, and the action was sharply criticized at the 
time. It was another example of Chamberlain’s amateur diplomacy. 
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sence of Russian documents, speculation about the Soviet motives is danger- 
ous, and I shall not risk it. In any case, the Soviet government did accept the 
German offer of a pact of nonaggression, and the last obstacle to Hitler’s war 
against Poland was removed. Thus the Soviet government gained nearly 
two years in which to prepare for that German attack which, if Hitler’s own 
words were to be believed, was inevitable. Whether the Soviet bargain with 
Germany was wise is certainly open to argument. 

In the war of 1g14-1918 there were seven original belligerents: Austria- 
Hungary and Germany on one side; Serbia, Montenegro, Russia, France, and 
Britain on the other. Germany invaded Luxembourg and Belgium; Japan 
entered the war partly because of its alliance with Britain. Turkey, Italy, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Greece were brought in as a result of diplomatic 
activity. The United States, after long hesitation, joined to defend its interests. 

In the war of 1939-1945 diplomacy was less effective. It began as a 
German war against Poland, Britain, and France. Italy joined at the mo- 
ment when Germany seemed to have won, and Mussolini wished to be on 
hand for the distribution of the spoils. Russia attacked Finland. Germany 
invaded Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg. Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania were forced in by German military and economic 
pressure. Greece was attacked by Italy, and Yugoslavia by Germany. There 
was nothing like the bargaining that went on from 1914 to 1916. In 1941 
Germany attacked the Soviet Union, and Japan assaulted the United States. 
Thanks to almost incredible diplomacy, Spain and Sweden were able to 
resist German pressure, and Turkey maintained its neutrality against both 
sides. 

During the first war Germany tried several times to obtain a separate 
peace with Russia; there were rumors of similar attempts in the second war, 
but they have not been verified. In December 1916 the Central Powers pro- 
posed peace negotiations, but nothing came of them. There were no such 
suggestions in the second war. 

In spite of an Anglo-Soviet alliance made in 1942, both Britain and the 
United States refused to recognize Russia’s forcible absorption of the Baltic 
States. Not all the efforts of British and American diplomacy were able to 
overcome the suspiciousness of the Soviet government so well revealed in 
General John R. Deane’s book The Strange Alliance. The Western powers 
have been severely criticized for not having Russia sign an agreement to 
restore the frontiers of Poland and to respect the independence of the Eastern 
European states. Had this been diplomatically feasible—which I very much 
doubt—who could guarantee that the Soviet government would have re- 
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spected it? Churchill and Roosevelt have also been denounced for the Yalta 
agreement, which brought Russia into the Far Eastern war, at the possible 
expense of China. Since they wanted Russia's entry into the war, they had to 
pay Stalin's price. It can be argued that by their agreement they hoped to tie 
the Soviets down to the precise points mentioned. The enigmatic attitude of 
the Soviet government toward peace feelers from Japan before the first 
atomic bomb was dropped was, however, not a hopeful sign of future cooper- 
ation. If Anglo-American diplomacy was not completely successful in dealing 
with the Soviet Union, historians will remember that this is characteristic of 
coalitions. 

The agreement to insist on Germany’s “unconditional surrender” has also 
been criticized on the ground that it prolonged unnecessarily the resistance 
of Germany. I am not convinced of this. It must be remembered that in 1918 
Germany surrendered on condition that peace would be based on Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. The Germans later complained that the Fourteen Points 
had been ignored in the Treaty of Versailles. “Unconditional surrender” guar- 
anteed that the Allies would not have to meet that reproach a second time. 


Could diplomacy have averted the wars and revolutions of our time? It is 
possible that if Germany had not been so precipitate in promising help to 
Austria in July 1914 or if Britain had declared itself at the beginning of the 
crisis, war in that summer might have been avoided. But the demand for 
war against Serbia did not originate in 1914; it had been considered for 
years. If war had not come in 1914, what would have happened on the death 
of Francis Joseph in 1916? Russian, French, and German foreign offices had 
long been concerned about this eventuality, but we do not know that they 
had reached any agreement as to what should be done if the Dual Monarchy 
disintegrated. War might have been precipitated then, for Austria-Hungary 
was a sensitive area where large numbers of minorities were kept in un- 
happy subjection to existing governments. Clever diplomacy was not needed 
to prevent an explosion as much as far-reaching internal reforms, of which 
there seemed little prospect. 

By 1939 the situation was more explosive than in 1914. Hitler and Mus- 
solini were determined to "revise" the treaties, and Japan was equally de- 
termined to take what it wanted from China. 'The only way to stop these 
aggressors was by the manifestation of superior force, rather than by diplo- 
macy. Neither France nor Britain, however, was willing to build up the 
necessary force in Europe, any more than the United States was in the 
Pacific. War may have been avoidable in 1914, but not in 1939. 
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In 1960 we are better informed about the diplomacy of the years since 
1945 than people in 1914 were about the events of the preceding fifteen 
years. A few comparisons can end this address. Between 1go1 and 1914 there 
were five international crises: that between Russia and Japan over Man- 
churia and Korea, which culminated in war; those between France and 
Germany over Morocco, in both of which Germany considered the pos- 
sibility of war but accepted a compromise; that between Austria and Russia 
over Bosnia, in which Russia did not feel strong enough for war, especially 
as it could not get assurance of help from Britain and France; and that be- 
tween the Balkan States and "Turkey, in which the powers allowed the war 
to proceed without too much interference and compromised their own dif- 
ferences. It was this diplomatic achievement which encouraged the view 
that war between great powers was out of the question because it would be 
too horrible and too expensive. 

Since 1945 we have experienced six crises: two over Berlin, the second 
of which is still with us; two in Asia, one involving Korea, the other Indo- 
china, in both of which force was used; two in Africa, the war between 
Israel and the Arab states and the Anglo-French attack on Egypt. Diplo- 
macy was more successful in avoiding war before 1914 than it has been since 
1945, in spite of the fact that the United States, until recently and perhaps 
still the strongest military power in the world, has worked zealously for 
peace. The explanation of this paradox is a matter of controversy, into which 
I shall not plunge. But there is one encouraging sign. In 1914 and again in 
1939 no power hesitated to go to war. In 1960 both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have publicly proclaimed their abhorrence of war and insist 
that they are working for peace. The Russian leader, confident that capital- 
ism is doomed, predicts that our grandchildren will be living under social- 
ism; the free world is not willing to admit this and hopes that somehow the 
Russian satellites will recover their freedom. The historian, recalling Oxen- 
stierna’s famous quip, "With how little wisdom is the world governed,” will 
pray that more wisdom will be exhibited in the next fifty years than in 
the last fifty. 


China's History in Marxian Dress 
ALBERT FEUERWERKER* 


ONE of the promised, though as yet unrealized, fruits of the great bustle of 
historiographical activity in the People’s Republic of China will be a new 
general history of China—a Chung-kuo fung-shih. T’ung-shih, today the 
common term for "general history," is a particularly appropriate designation 
for the kind of product we may eventually expect from the Chinese Com- 
munist historians. In the past it was used by historiographers specifically to 
distinguish those writings which encompassed the events of more than one 
dynasty, as distinct from tuan-tat-shih which restricted themselves to a single 
dynastic period." Now it implies the comprehensive rewriting of all Chinese 
history. Although the Chinese Communists are devoting their main energies 
to fitting China's modern history into Marxist-Leninist-Maoist dress, it is 
essential to keep in mind this larger context of historical revisionism within 
which modern history, while increasingly emphasized, is only a part. 

_ The key to understanding China's history in Marxian dress lies in what 

I shall call the problem of meaninglessness. Joseph Levenson has pointed out 
that although modern Chinese intellectuals—this includes the Communist 
historians—as intellectuals have rejected their Confucian heritage, as Chinese 
this has not been a painless amputation.? They have not easily accepted 
the fact that the intellectual influences, including Marxism, which have re- 
placed the values of the past, are preponderantly Western. Even for the men 
of the "New China” the cultural tug of the past demands the apotheosis of > 
some Chinese equivalent to fill the void left by the rejected Confucian-literati 
tradition. Hence the effort, which I shall describe, to substitute a new past 
for the old, centering on the peasant revolts, urban commercial developments, 
and popular literature which had always before been only a substratum in 
the sweep of Chinese history. But the deliberate creation of a new, popular, 


* Mr. Feuerwerker, associate professor at the University of Michigan and author of China’s 
Early Industrialization: Sheng Hsuan-huat (1844-1916) and Mandarin Enterprise (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958), presented a shorter version of this essay at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association in Chicago, December 30, 1959. It was written during his tenure as 
Research Fellow in the Center for East Asian Studies, Harvard University. 

1 See Chin Yü-fu, Chung-kuo shih-hsüch shih [History of Chinese Historiography] (Shang- 
hai, 1957; eyed pub. 1941), 160-62. 

2 Joseph R. Levenson, “The Past Made to Measure: History under Chairman Mao,” Soviet 
Survey (Apr.-June 1958), 32-37; see also his Confucian China and Its Modern Fate (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1958). 
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Marxist tradition has apparently aggravated rather than ameliorated the 
problem of finding meaning in the past. As a consequence, the mainland his- 
torians are paradoxically being forced to resurrect and incorporate, with some 
changes of course, portions of the heritage that the May Fourth generation 
had discarded. 

We can examine this process from two directions, by looking in turn at 
the substance of Chinese Communist historiography, and at the policy (or 
"line") that has guided historical research in the People's Republic of China. 
In what follows I shall consider first five substantive problems to which the 
mainland historians have turned most assiduously in their efforts to rewrite 
their history: the interpretation of peasant rebellions, the controversy over the 
origins of capitalism, “the formation of the Han nation,” the place of “im- 
perialism" in modern Chinese history, and the periodization of China's past. 


The Chinese Communists in power were motivated by more than the 
iconoclasm of the May Fourth movement in their antipathy to the Confu- 
cian-literati tradition. Their aim was to break specifically with what they 
called the “feudal” past which they identified with their Kuomintang enemy. 
Ancient China during the Warring States period (480-222 2.c.), the age 
of the philosophers, perhaps had its “immortal character.” But “then came 
the protracted stagnation of the feudal system which lasted for more than 
two thousand years, and during which thought, literature, and art could not 
break free from the patterns and rules set by the various schools of thought, 
particularly the Confucian school, of the Warring States era."* To the Com- 


*In what follows I shall be referring continually to some of the more prominent historians 
in the People’s Republic of China, who should be introduced briefly here: Chien Po-tsan, pro- 
fessor of history at Peking University and member of the Standing Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Social Science of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, studied for a year 
and a half at the University of California in the 1920's, and before 1949 published several 
works including Chung-kuo shih kang [An Outline of Chinese History] (a vols. Chungking, 
1943, 1944), which covers the period from prehistory through the Han. Kuo Mo-jo, president 
of the Academy of Sciences, is best known as a scholar for his work on ancient history, espe- 
cially for his studies of bronze inscriptions. His principal works include Chung-kuo ku-tai she- 
hut yen-chiu [A Study of Ancient Chinese Society] (Shanghai, 1930) and Shih p'i-p'an shu 
d Critiques] (Chungking, 1945). Fan Wen-lan is now the director of the Third Office 

modern history) of the Institute of Historical Research. He began his career as a scholar of 

the Chinese classics, but later turned to modern history and in Yenan in 1945 completed the 
first volume of his Chung-kuo chin-tai shih [Modern History of China], which after revision 
was published in 1951. Pai Shou-yi has written a history of communications in China, Chung- 
kuo chiao-t'ung shih (Shanghai, 1937), and bas also studied the history of the Moslem minority 
peoples. Hou Wai-lu is a specialist on the history of thought and with others has written 
Chung-kuo ssu-hsiang t’ung-shih [A History of Chinese Thought] (Shanghai, 1949, rev. ed., 
Peking, 1957). Since the 1930's Lit Chen-yü has been a leading Marxist writer on social his- 
tory. Among his works are SAih-ch'ien-ch'i Chung-kuo she-hui yen-chiu [A Study of China's 
Prehistoric Society] (Peking, 1934), Yin Chou shih-tai ti Chung-kuo she-hui [Chinese So- 
ciety in the Yin and Chou Periods] (Shanghai, 1936), and Chung-kuo she-hui-shih chu wen-fi 
[Problems of Chinese Social History] (Shanghai, 1940). 

* See Kuo Mo-jo, "Kuan-yü hou-chin po-ku wen-t'i” [On Emphasizing the Present and De- 
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munists the real history of China, in which every Chinese could take heart, 
was not the succession of imperial dynasties with their "feudal" landlord 
ruling classes, the last representatives of which had not only cruelly plun- 
dered the people but had also shamelessly surrendered to the Western im- 
perialists. Chinese history was the history of the struggles of the peasants 
against their feudal masters and of the people against the imperialist ag- 
gressors. 

Mao Tse-tung had said it: “These class struggles of the peasants—the 
peasant uprisings and peasant wars—alone formed the real motive force of 
historical development in China's feudal society. For each of the major 
peasant risings and wars dealt a blow to the existing feudal regime and more 
or less furthered the development of the social productive forces."5 The past 
ten years have therefore seen an enormous outflow of documentary material 


v^ 


and special studies of nung-min ch'i4, “righteous uprisings of the peasan-v 
try," the use of the term cA'i-, literally “uprising-righteous,” rather than 


any one of several terms meaning "rebellion," being indicative of the gen- 
eral tenor of these works? In one example, the history of China from the 


Chou dynasty to the present is depicted as pivoting on nine major peasant v 


uprisings. The historian is enjoined to begin his narration of each period 
with a detailed treatment of the struggles of the peasant masses against the 


landlords and nobles. He is then to describe the early period of the new v 


dynasty that arose out of this conflict, noting the “concessions” the dynastic 
founder and his immediate successors were forced to make to the peasantry, 
but also remarking on the basic “feudal contradictions” that remained un- 
resolved. Finally, in lesser detail, he should treat of the dynasty’s later devel- 


opment, when these contradictions led inexorably into the next round of ~ 


peasant risings.’ 

The “theoretical” basis adduced in these writings for assessing the sig- 
nificance of the nung-min ch'i-i turns out to be a combination of the familiar 
"dynastic cycle" (but now turned on its head and viewed from the putative 
point of view of the masses), the lessons drawn by Mao T'se-tung from the 
experiences of 1927, and Lenin on the role of the peasantry. As the remarks 
by Mao just cited imply, China's "feudal society" is seen not as wholly stag- 


emphasizing the Past], Pei-ching ta-hstieh hsüch-pao, Jen-wen k’o-hsüch [Peking University 
Journal, Humanistic Sciences] (No. 3, 1958), 111-14. 

5 “The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party," Selected Works of Mao Tse- 
tung (Eng. ed., 4 vols., London, 1954—56), III, 76. 

8 See, €g., ‘the collection of twenty-six studies covering Chinese history from the Ch'in to 
the Republic, Chung-kuo nung-min ch’t-i lun-chi [Collected Essays on the Righteous Risings of 
the Chinese Peasantry], ed. Li Kuang-pi, Ch’ien Chiin-yeh, and Lai Hsin-hsia (Peking, 1958). 

''lang Lan, "Wang-ch'ao-shih t'i-hsi ying-kai ta-p'o" [We Must Overthrow the Genre of 
Court History], Hsin-chien-she [Reconstruction], Apr. 7, 1959, 11-13. 
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nant, but only slow in developing as compared with feudalism in the West. 
Historical movement comes as a result of the overthrow of successive dynas- 
ties by peasant revolt, which also forces the new unifier (often of peasant: 
origin himself, as in the cases of Liu Pang [reigned 206-195 2.c.], founder 
of the Han, and Chu Yuan-chang [reigned 1368-1398], founder of the Ming, 
who are the favorite examples) to relax momentarily the restrictions on so- 
ciety’s “social productive forces,” that is, to offer concessions to the peasantry 
in the form of land registration in order to discover landlord tax evaders, 
lighter taxes, assistance in the opening of new lands, relief in times of natural 
disaster, and the like. These measures are presumed to increase peasant secur- 
ity and agricultural output, with a resultant larger social surplus which is the 
basis on which commerce, handicraft, and urban clusters develop that will 
: ultimately undermine the “feudal” form of society. 

The Chinese Communist commentators acknowledge that herein lies a 
“dialectical” problem, although the implications of this admission are per- 
haps deeper than they would admit. Peasant revolts, it is seen, in order to 
have their beneficial effects, are inextricably tied to the successful establish- 
ment of a new dynasty to replace that which the revolts had overthrown. In 
other words, in order to realize the positive results of peasant uprisings, such 
disturbances must be suppressed and political order restored. This is so be- 
cause the peasantry, in the orthodox Marxist-Leninist view, are incapable of 
organizing a new sociopolitical structure of their own, Where purely peasant 
movements have been successful, as in the case of Li Tzu-ch’eng (1606-1645) 
at the end of the Ming, they both tend to reduplicate the institutions of the 
imperial regime that preceded them and are incapable of carrying out the 
thorough reorganization of local power that would effectively check the 
feudal-gentry-literati forces that have been momentarily defeated, but lurk 
off the scene ready to rise again at the first opportunity. Nung-min ch’t-i, 
then, cannot be viewed uncritically by the mainland historians; they are not 
the historical equivalent of the workers’ and peasants’ movement led by the 
Chinese Communist party which successfully overthrew the “compradore- 
feudal” Kuomintang and established socialist political power in China.® 

Nor, I may add, given this “dialectical” evaluation, do they seem to be a 
foundation solid enough on which to erect a past that will evoke unqualified 
commitment. While useful perhaps in satisfying an immediate emotional 
hunger, peasant rebellion may be a rather unsatisfactory staple historical diet. 
It rarely, if ever, has an independent existence in the records of the past, but 


8 Sun Tso-min, Chung-kuo nung-min chan-cheng wen-ti t’an-so [Studies on the Question 
of China's Peasant Wars] (Shanghai, 1956), 8-19, 20-28, 40-54. 
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can only be seen—in a distorted image to be sure—through the eyes of the 
"feudal" officials and landlords, the literati, who are the authors of the mil- 
lions of volumes of essays, memorials, history, poetry, and philosophy that 
comprise the awe-inspiring corpus of Chinese writing. 


The subject of peasant revolts, however, is one on which there is probably 
considerable agreement among mainland historians. There is less unanimity 
in the case of a second major area of concern, the question of "incipient 
capitalism” (tzu-pen chu-i meng-ya). The problem of capitalist origins fol- 
lows naturally from the assertion that, however slowly, China’s “feudal” 
economy was nevertheless developing and changing. What would have 
been the end product of that development if it had not been diverted from 
its "natural" course by foreign aggression? What was the nature of China's 
pre-nineteenth-century society, and what were its potentialities? 

Again Mao has supplied the text to which all other answers are mere 
exegesis: "As China's feudal society developed its commodity economy and 
so carried within itself the embryo of capitalism, China would of herself have 
developed slowly into a capitalist society even if there had been no influence 
of foreign imperialism."!? The exegesis in this instance began with the com- 
position by Hou Wai-lu of an intellectual history of early modern China in 
which he ascribed the appearance of "bourgeois" thought in China to the 
late Ming and early Ch'ing periods, roughly the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.!. This theme was carried forward in 1954 in a textbook largely 
writen by Shang Yüeh which asserted that incipient capitalist elements 
(meng-ya) were already existent in the Ming.’* In the next year extensive 
discussion in literary circles of the social background of the novel Hung-lou 
meng (Dream of the Red Chamber) stimulated a spate of articles agreeing 
that capitalist burgeons were already to be found prior to the Opium War, 
but differing quite sharply as to the date of their origin and the degree of 
their development and significance! 


9 See Albert Feuerwerker, "From ‘Feudalism’ to ‘Capitalism’ in Recent Historical Writing 
from Mainland China,” Journal of Asian Studies, XVIII (Nov. 1958), 107-16. 

10 Selected Works of Mao T se-tung, III, 77. 

11 Hou Wai-lu, Chung-kuo tao-ch’i ch'i-meng ssu-hsiang shih [History of Early Modern 
dee in China] (Peking, 1956, but written and circulated privately more than a decade 
earlier). 

12 Chung-kuo li-shih kang-yao [Outline History of China], ed. Shang Yüeh (Peking, 1954). 

18 The chief contributions to this discussion are reprinted in Chung-kuo tzu-pen chu-i 
meng-ya wen-t'i H’ao-lun chi [Collected Papers on the Problem of the Incipiency of Capitalism 
in China] (2 voli, Peking, 1957) and Ming-Ch’ing she-hui ching-chi hAsing-t’'ai ti yen-chiu 
[Studies in the Society and Economy of the Ming and Ch'ing Periods] (Shanghai, 1957). Both 
us are edited by the Chinese History Seminar of the Chinese People’s University of 
Peking. 
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For a time, during 1956 and 1957, it appeared that the view represented 
by the historian Shang Yüeh had won the day.'* In brief, Shang and his 
supporters argued that the late Ming and Ch'ing economy was already pro- 
tocapitalist. The central arch of this contention was the assertion of the wide- 
spread existence of factory handicrafts (kung-ch’ang shou-kung-yeh) which 
are presumed to have fulfilled the Marxist criteria for capitalist production. 
Their development, so the schema goes, was preceded by a proliferation of 
internal and ‘external trade. These market forces acted to bring about an in- 
creasing differentiation of handicraft, traditionally a peasant ancillary occu- 
pation, from agriculture, as well as an unprecedented concentration of land- 
holding which forced many peasants into newly growing towns where they 
found employment in factory handicraft. The new “bourgeoisie” of the late 
Ming (whose ideological leaders, it is explained, were such men as Ku Yen- 
wu, Huang Tsung-hsi, and Wang Fu-chih) would eventually have seized 
political power in combination with their peasant allies (this is the interpreta- 
tion given to Li Tzu-ch'eng's rebellion which overthrew the Ming) and then 
proceeded to prepare the rest of the prerequisites for the development of in- 
dustrial capitalism, just as their English and French counterparts are alleged 
to have done. But the Manchu invasion and devastation of the land in the 
first instance and the imperialists' aggression and exploitation which followed 
in the nineteenth century prevented this happy fruition. 

Like the debates on the nature of Chinese society of the 1920’s and 1930’s, 
in which most of the theoretical arguments now advanced were already | 
stated? the present concern to establish that China's premodern economy 
was in fact evolving in accordance with the Marxist normative stages of 
societal development can be best understood as part of an effort to erect a 
new meaningful past, as the sewing of another stitch for the garment that 
would replace the rejected Confucian-literati habit. By claiming an identical 
pedigree with the West, parallel and not derivative, and of equal hoariness, 
the mainland historians are simultaneously discarding the Confucian past 
and substituting a Chinese equivalent value. To assert that Chinese society 

/ was not fundamentally different and to ascribe the humiliations endured to 
the conspiracy of the Manchu dynasty and its “compradore-feudal” successors 
with the imperialist powers is doubtless a means whereby self-respect may be 
preserved and the positive value of tradition maintained. 

14 See Shang Yüeh, Chung-kuo tzu-pen chu-i kuan-hsi fa-sheng chi yen-pien ti ch'u-pu yen- 
chin [Preliminary Studies on the Origin and Development of Capitalist Relations in China] 
en 1956), and his preface to the collection Ming-Ch’ing she-hui ching-chi hsing-tai ti 


16 See Benjamin I. Schwartz, “A Marxist Controversy on China," Far Eastern Quarterly, XIII 
(Feb. 1954), 143-53- | 
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It may well be that, given the underdeveloped state of East Asian studies, 
we have until now underestimated the degree of commercialization of the 
premodern Chinese economy. But the step from the posited existence of 
extensive commerce and advanced forms of organization in handicraft man- 
ufacture to the assertion that the Chinese economy was developing toward 

“industrial revolution” is an act of faith rather than a historical-scientific 
conclusion. Even more significant for our present purpose than the external 
criticism we might apply is the fact that more recently the weight of authori- 
tative opinion seems to have swung away from Shang Yiieh.”® 

The reaction against Shang Yiieh raises some doubt about the probability 
that the mainland historians will be able to reach agreement on this part of 
the new reading of the past that they are seeking to establish. Assuming that 
somewhere in the writings of Mao (or Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin) 
there is the word, which of the incomplete and frequently offhand directives 
provided by the “classics of Marxism” shall be followed? In this instance, 
the remark by Mao just cited, beginning “As China’s feudal society devel- 
oped its commodity economy . . .” follows immediately after a passage that 
reads, “Chinese feudal society lasted for about 3,000 years. It was not until 
the middle of the nineteenth century that great internal changes took place 
in China as a result of the penetration of foreign capitalism.” Shang Y üeh's 
critics explicitly indict him for contradicting this last passage. Behind their 
charge is the fear that too great an emphasis on internal protocapitalist de- 
velopments prior to the full impact of Western imperialism in the nineteenth 
century might divert attention from the villain’s role assigned to foreign 
capitalism in transforming China into a “semicolonial, semifeudal" status. 
This clearly would not fit in with the need, at this stage of the Chinese 
revolution, to project a large share of the blame for a century and more of 
humiliation and weakness onto the “imperialist aggressors,” a matter that I 
shall discuss further. Thus Shang is accused of misinterpreting the nature of 
the Opium War, of failing to see that it marked the beginning of “the strug- 
gle between the Chinese people’s anti-imperialist, anti-feudal line which 
sought to transform China into an independent and prosperous nation, and 


18 See, e.g., Liu Ta-nien (associate editor of Li-shih yen-chin, the leading mainland historical 
journal), "Kuan-yü Shang Yüch t'ung.chih wei Ming-CA’ing she-hut ching-chi hsing-t'ai ti yen- 
chin i-shu so hsieh ti hsü-yen" [A Critique of Shang Yiieh’s Preface to Studies in the Society 
and Economy of the Ming and Ch'ing Periods], Li-shih yen-chiu [Historical Studies] (No. 1, 
1958), 1-16; a sweeping attack by the modern historians at the People's University in Peking, 
"P'ing Shang Yüch t'ung-chih kuan-yü Ming-Ch'ing she-hui ching-chi chieh-kou ti jo-kan kuan- 
tien" [A Critique of Shang Yiich’s Views Concerning the Social and Economic Structure of 
the Ming and Ch'ing Dynasties], ibid. (No. 12, 1958), 21-35; and Li Shu, "Chung-kuo t 
chin-tai shih yü ho shih?” [When Was the Beginning of Modern History in China?], ikid. 
(No. 3, 1959), 1-11. 
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the imperialist feudal line which sought to transform China into a colony." 
And this because of his false attribution of a connection between the leader- 
ship of the people's struggles in 1839-1842 and the "bourgeois urban move- 
ment" of the late Ming and early Ch'ing, with the result that "the nature of 
this Chinese national anti-aggressive struggle is changed into 'boürgeois' anti- 
feudalism."' Playing up the degree of China's economic development along 
the Marxist normative road to capitalism, moreover, may raise doubts about 
the historical necessity of the revolution led by the Communist party. “If 300 
years ago capitalism already held such a secure position,” state the critics of 
Shang Yiieh, “then the anti-feudal land reform led by the Communist Party 
could not have occurred. . . . And how could there have been any necessity 
for the proletariat to seize the leadership of the democratic revolution ?"!* 

In sum, then, the argument that the Chinese economy was following a 
path of development parallel to but independent of Western Europe, because 
it can never be firmly based on scripture and because it appears to conflict 
with certain political needs of the regime that have a higher priority, has 
turned out to be a less than satisfactory link in the newly forged chain of 
the past. 


An article by Professor G. V. Efimov of Leningrad University in Voprosy 
istorii in October 1953 prompted the mainland historians to consider the 
question of the "formation of the Han nation." Employing Stalin's four char- 
acteristics of a “nation,” Efimov concluded that China from the Chou dynasty 
(ca. 1027-222 B.C.) onward had possessed a narodnost’ type of collective exist- 
ence. But the Chinese (or Han) nation was formed only in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, and as a consequence of imperialist aggression it was 
a semicolonial bourgeois nation.!? The first Chinese response to this formu- 
lation was an article by Fan Wen-lan which followed Efimov in applying 
Stalin's criteria, but argued that as early as the Ch'in-Han period (221 3.c- 
AD. 220) China already had a common language, a common territory, a 


17 Liu Ta-nien, "Kuan-yü Shang Yüch tung-chih,” 11-12, 

18 People's University historians, “Ping Shang Yiieh t'ung-chih," 22-23. Shang Yüch, how- 
ever, has not given up the fight; see his recent rebuttal to Li Shu: "Yu-kuan Chung-kuo tzu- 
pen chu-i meng-ya wen-ti ti erh-san shih” [Some Matters Concerning the Question of Incipient 
Capitalism in China], Li-shih yen-chiu (No. 7, 1959), 25-50. 

19 G. V. Efimov, “K voprosu ob obrazovanii Kitaiskoi natsii” [On the Formation of the 
Chinese Nation], Voprosy istorii (No. 10, 1953), 65-78. Efimov's argument hangs on the term 
narodnost, which the Chinese translate as pu-tsu, and which has no simple English equivalent 
other than perhaps "nationality." It is used on the one hand in contrast to "tribe" (pu-lo) and 
on the other in contrast to "nation" (sin-teu), and is defined as a stage in which the four 
Stalinist criteria of a nation arc present to some degree, but not in a developed form. The 
common economy in parücular is only incipient or potential and is not realized until the rise 
of capitalism produces a national market. See J. V. Stalin, “Marxism and the National Ques- 
tion" (1913), Works (Eng. ed., 13 vols, Moscow, 1952—55), II, 300-81. 
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common economic life, and a common psychology based on a common cul- 
ture. Fan devoted considerable space to demonstrating that a common eco- 
nomic life was well developed, his chief argument being that Chinese “feu- 
dalism” differed from European feudalism in permitting the free alienation 
of land and in the degree of social mobility that was possible, and because 
it was characterized by the fusion of landlords and merchants. “Feudal” 
industry and commerce in China therefore were conducive to national unity 
and were the basis for the formation of a unified state (z'wng-i kuo-chia). 
“The Han race from Ch'in-Han onwards was not a narodnost' in a period of 
national disunity, nor was it a bourgeois nation of the capitalist period. It 
was a unique nation formed under unique social conditions."^? 

Following a conference called by the Institute of Historical Research of 
the Academy of Sciences in November 1954 for the purpose of discussing 
Fan's thesis, many articles on this subject began to appear in the historical 
journals. The issue of whether or not premodern China had a common econ- 
omy drew the most fire. It was assumed that in asserting the existence of a 
unified state, Fan Wen-lan intended to confirm the existence of a Chinese 
nation in the Ch’in-Han period. A minority of the commentators supported 
this position. But the majority chose to draw a distinction between a unified 
state and a nation and to argue that the latter did not exist prior to the 
development of capitalism, without which there could be no national market 
and hence no common economy. And capitalism was a late development. 
Depending on where one stood in the tzu-pen chu-t meng-ya controversy, it 
first appeared either in the late Ming, or after 1840. They agreed, in short, 
with Efimov's characterization of the premodern Han race as a narodnost', 
or nationality, rather than a nation. 

The other half of Fan's assertion of China's uniqueness, that China was 
never a bourgeois nation, did not fare much better. Here the arguments of 
the majority criticized Fan for not giving enough attention to the effects of 
the incursion of foreign capitalism. It was due to this omission, they con- 
tended, that he failed to distinguish clearly between "feudal society" and 
"semifeudal, semicolonial society" and as a consequence denied that China 
was ever a bourgeois nation. In their view the essence of the "semifeudal, 
semicolonial" tag applied to post-1840 China is that Chinese “capitalism” 
had already begun to develop and undermine "feudal" society, hence "semi- 
feudal." On this basis a bourgeois nation was gradually formed. But that 
development was stunted by imperialist encroachment, hence “semicolonial” 


20 Fan Wen-lan, “Shih lun Chung-kuo tzu Ch'in-Han shih ch’eng-wei tungi kuo-chia 
ti yuan-yin” [Preliminary Discussion of the Reasons Why China Has Been a Unified State 
since the Ch'in-Han Period], Li-shih yen-chiu (No. 3, 1552.1 15-25, i 
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as a special characteristic of the Han nation. If there had been no Chinese 
bourgeois nation, it was asked of Fan, then how could one distinguish the 
ancient movements of the Han race against their feudal rulers and foreign 
aggressors from the "national liberation movement" of the past century? 
Fan was in error, moreover, in holding that because the proletariat led the 
bourgeoisie in the revolution that culminated in 1949, China could not have 
been a bourgeois nation. In that case, how could one understand the struggle 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie in the last fifty years for the 
leadership of the nation? 

The significance of these arguments for the task of reinterpreting the 
past is not difficult to see. On the one hand Fan Wen-lan's statement that the 
Han race constituted “a unique nation formed under unique social condi- 
tions" represents an attempt, while still remaining within the perimeters of 
Marxism-Leninism, to claim for Chinese history a unique path of develop- 
ment. It is undoubtedly founded on the recognition that the assertion of a 
parallel, though separate, lineage with the capitalist West raises many dif- 
ficult problems. 

On the other hand, although I have referred to a "majority" as standing 
against Fan Wen-lan, there is no apparent unanimity on any other ground 
within this group. Like Fan, each writer made his bow to the "classics of 
Marxism," in this instance to Stalin's writings on the "national question." 
But when it came to specifying precisely when each of the four Stalinist 
criteria of a nation became operative in China, there was no agreement. Nor 
should one expect there to be when the writing of history sometimes consists 
of no more than the collection of quotations to illustrate the often inaccurate 
chance remarks of the doctrinal authorities. There is nothing in Stalin, or 
Mao for that matter, that really illuminates the development of nationalism 
in China. While, as I shall show below, it is to nationalism indeed that the 
mainland historians have in the end to turn, their effort to renew the past 
has benefitted little from their contemplation of the metaphysically stated 
“problem of the formation of the Han nation"?! 

21 The principal contributions to this discussion are reprinted in Han min-tsu hsing-ch’eng 
wen-t'5 r'aodun chi [Collected Papers on the Question of the Formation of the Han Nation], 
comp. by the editors of Ls-shih yen-chiu (Peking, 1957). Failure to reach a definite conclusion 
about the formation of the Han nation has perhaps had an adverse effect on the study of a 
related problem, the history of the non-Chinese national minorities. If it is not clear what the 
Han "nation" is, consideration of its relations with non-Han minorities is doubly difficult. See 
Huang Yuan-ch'i, Chung-kuo li-shih shang min-tsu-chan ti p'ing-p'an wen-ri [Critical Prob- 
lems Concerning National Wars in China's History] (Shanghai, 1957), 7-9. The mainland 
historians hold that Chinese historiography prior to 1949 either totally ignored or gravely 
slandered the history of these “brother” nations. (For example, Chien Po-tsan, '"Isem-yang 


yen-chiu Chung-kuo li-shih" [How to Investigate Chinese History], in Tsem-yang hsüch-hst tsu- 
kuo fi li-shih [How to Study the History of Our Fatherland] (Shanghai, 1953), 23-41, esp. 
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One further way of rescuing the value of the past, in this case of the 
most recent century, is to turn the blame for the political weakness, eco- 
nomic chaos, and cultural discord of that century onto an external scape- 
goat. The singular evil, and increasingly the focus of the study of modern 
history in Communist China, is “imperialism.” 

Any reader who has turned his attention to the deluge of historical writ- 
ing now pouring from the People's Republic of China will certainly be aware 
of a consistent, if unintended, imprecision in the treatment of this "evil" in 
modern Chinese history. While the Manchu dynasty, its warlord successors, 
and finally the Kuomintang are of course subjected to all the abuse that can 
be expressed through the profuse use of characters written with the "dog" 
radical, the ultimate degree of obloquy is reserved for the "foreign imperial- 
ist aggressors.” It may be safely ventured that at the present time the prin- 
cipal emphasis of the mainland historians who write on the history of the 
past century is quite in line with Mao Tse-tung’s dictum of 1940: “The his- 
tory of imperialist aggression upon China, of imperialist opposition to China's 
independence and to her development of capitalism, constitutes precisely the 
history of modern China. Revolutions in China failed one after another be- 
cause imperialism strangled them. . . .”*? But for self-professed “scientific” 
historians the outlines of this foreign imperialist evil are remarkably shadowy 
and fluid. 


Their imprecision is not due to any want of effort to define the enemy’s 


25-29. But post-1949 treatment of this question, despite a more positive evaluation of minority 
opposition to the Ch’ing, for example, continues to be colored by Chinese nationalism. Thus 
the conquest of the Hsiung-nu tribes by Han Wu-ti (reigned 140-87 s.c.) is interpreted as 
a “progressive” act because it contributed to the inevitable advancement of history through the 
Marxist stages, because it was motivated by the desire to protect the superior and relatively 
peaceful class relations—at that time—of the Han nation, because it was the Hsiung-nu ruling 
class that was hardest hit, and because through the conquest the more advanced Chinese cul- 
ture was propagated among the Hsiung-nu. In the same vein, the revolt (ca. 1866-1877) of 
Yakub Beg against the Ch'ing was not "progressive" because it resulted in increased exploita- 
tion of the Moslem people, and was in fact a tool of British imperialist expansion into Turkistan. 
The Ch'ing suppression of Yakub Beg therefore is to be judged positively. See Huang Yuan- 
ch'i, Chung-kuo li-shih shang min-tsu-chan ti p'ing-p'an wen-ti, 5-6, 26, 44-45. It seems mani- 
fest that in part the increased attention given to the history of non-Chinese minorities is mo- 
tivated by a desire to tie them closely to Han China and to reassert and underline Chinese 
sovereignty over her border areas. Note, for example, the following: “Ever since ancient times 
Sinkiang has been an integral part of our fatherland. The history of Sinkiang is a segment of 
our great national history. The history of the Sinkiang peoples has its glorious past, in which 
we may take pride, but we must place it appropriately within the history of the fatherland, 
regarding it as a constituent part of that history." Chang Tung-yüch, "Kuan-yü Hsin-chiang 
li-shih ti chi-ko wen-t'i” [Some Problems Concerning the History of Sinkiang], Min-tsu yen- 
chiu [Ethnological Studies] (No. 6, 1959), 14. 

22 “On New Democracy," Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, IV, 123. See, e.g., Hu Sheng, 
Imperialism and Chinese Politics (Peking, 1955), 53-54 and passim; Ting Ming-nan et al, 
Ti-kuo-chu-i ch'in Hua shih [A History of Imperialist Aggression against China] (Peking, 
1958), I; and Ch'ing Juchi, Mei-kso ch'in Hua shih [A History of United States Aggression 
against China] (2 vols., Peking, 1952, 1956). 
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nature and motives. It is the expected thing for every writer to make such 
explicit assertions as "the nefarious activities of the imperialists aimed at 
halting China's progress" were in the beginning the result of "trade dis- 
putes," that the mid-nineteenth-century conflicts between China and the 
West, especially England, resulted from the aggressive designs of the "rising 
industrial capitalists’ who “were anxious to convert [China] . . . into their 
own market in which they could sell their surplus commodities,” and that 
finally, in the last decade of the nineteenth century, "the dominion of monop- 
oly finance capital gradually established itself" and the "imperialist powers 
... no longer satisfied with the privileges secured earlier in China which 
enabled them to dump their goods and plunder the country" now "scram- 
bled madly to acquire leased territories in China, to establish ‘spheres of 
influence’ and to place their investments in the country."? Although this 
diachronic differentiation of motive forces is piously put forward, it is 
remarkable to what degree historical narration in practice tends to lump 
all foreign contact with China in the modern period under the heading 
“imperialist aggression” and to ignore any finer distinctions. The first and 
greatest sinner on this count is Mao himself, in whose doctrinal writings 
“foreign capitalism" and “foreign imperialism” are often loosely inter- 
changeable. Thus in the long list of sins which Mao attributes to the “im- 
perialist powers” no clear distinction such as one might have expected from 
a disciple of Lenin is made between preimperialist capitalism and imperialist 
capitalism.** What is the significance of this “looseness” on the part of Mao 
and the Communist historians who are now elaborating on his pronounce- 
ments? 

Whatever we may think of the validity of his particular formulations, it 
is evident that for Lenin “imperialism” had a relatively specific and restricted 
meaning. The contrast between Lenin’s specificity and the looseness of 
Chinese Communist historians is so marked that we can hardly believe that 
the Chinese are not aware of it. It would be misleading to interpret the 
protean and omnipresent application of the touchstone “imperialism” in 
current mainland writing as a very serious attempt to employ even the tools 


33 Hu Sheng, Imperialism and Chinese Politics, 4, 7-8, 110-11. See also Ting Ming-nan 
et al, Ti-kuo-chu-t chin Hua shik, 6-7; Hu Pin, Shih-chiu shih-chi mo-yeh H-kuo-chu-i 
cheng-to Chung-kuo ch’dan-i shih [ History of Imperialist Encroachment on China's Rights and 
Interests in the Late Nincteenth Century] (Peking, 1957), 7-16; a simple-minded catechism 
for students: Lu Tien, Chung-kuo chin-tat-shih Astieh-hsi wen-ta [Questions and Answers 
for the Study of Chinese Modern History] (Shanghai, 1953), 19-20, 64-65; and Tai I, Chung- 
kuo chin-tai shih-kao [A Draft History of Modern China] (Peking, 1958), I, 1-11. 

34 e Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party," S Selected Y Works of Mao Tse- 
sung, II, 77-81. 

35 See Alfred G. Meyer, Leninism (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), 235-73. 
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of. Marxism to probe the history of the past century in order to comprehend 
it better, to explain its structure and dynamics. The study and writing of 
modern Chinese history in the People's Republic of China at the present 
time is primarily an ideological exercise and emotional release, repeated over 
and over again, the function of which is to harness and channel the real 
political and economic frustrations encountered in China's nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century experience in the interests of a new historical integration 
under the auspices of the Chinese Communist party. 'The invariable point 
of all synthetic work, and the implicit assumption underlying monographic 
research on modern history, is the unmitigated baneful result of foreign in- 
trusions, in particular their deflection of the "normal" course of develop- 
ment of China's history. As Mao put it, “Revolutions in China failed one 
after another because imperialism strangled them." 

Even while this state of affairs continues, one cannot but be aware of mis- 
givings on the part of some of the actors. The Chinese Communist historians, 
as I shall show, are very much preoccupied with the question of the "period- 
ization" of their history, a reflection of the large problems involved in mak- 
ing three millennia of Chinese history fit the normative Marxist stages of 
development. “Modern history" (chin-tai-shih), it now seems generally 
agreed, denotes the period from the first Opium War until the May Fourth 
movement.?? But to accept this definition of modern history apparently can 
raise some embarrassing questions for the Marxist cum emotional nationalist 
Chinese historian, such as that which glimmers for a moment and then is 
quickly if not easily drowned in sophistry in the following remarks by Li 
Shu, a participant in the periodization discussions: 

There remains one important question. If we employ a foreign war of aggression 
against China to mark a division point in the periodization of our history, do we 
not then become proponents of external causation? My answer is to deny this. 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung has pointed out that the correct use of [historical] ma- 
terialism does not at all deny a role to external causative factors; but external 
causes only manifest themselves through internal causes. Foreign capitalist aggres- 
sion against China has influenced China to undergo internal changes. This means 
that Chinese society internally already possessed the prerequisite for the appear- 
ance of change; and this prerequisite was the high degree of development that 
China had attained during the long period of feudal society. At the time of the 
encroachment of foreign capitalism, if China had been no more than a primitive 
tribal society, the appearance of a bourgeoisie and a proletariat would have been 
impossible, no individuals with a developed consciousness could have emerged 
at all, and there could not have been a conscious revolutionary movement... . 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung has pointed out that China's revolution “is not merely 


36 See Chung-kuo chin-tat-shih fen-ch’i wen-t'1 f'ao-lun chi [Collected Essays on the Prob- 
lem of the Periodization of Modern Chinese History], comp. by the editors of Ls-shih yen- 


chiu (Peking, 1957). 
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a formless uprising produced by the incursion of Western thought. It is a war of 
resistance provoked by imperialist aggression." This resistance is a conscious resist- 
ance which developed steadily in the period after the Opium War. Therefore it is 
reasonable for us to take the Opium War as a division point to mark the great 
revolutionary period that followed it.?" 


Li Shu is sensitive about the problem of internal versus external causation 
in China’s historical development. There is an obvious anxiety that to assign 
so large a role to foreign incursions in the structuring of China’s modern 
history verges on abandoning the belief that this history was capable of au- 
tonomous development. This is almost to cast doubt on the value of one’s 
own past, no small emotional wrench for the hypernationalist Chinese. An 
uneasy resolution is reached by asserting that “external causes only manifest 
themselves through internal causes” and that “Chinese society internally al- 
ready possessed the prerequisite for the appearance of change.” 

Perhaps it is comforting to dispose of the problem in this manner, but 
the inherent instability of the answer is revealed in the oscillations of Chinese 
Communist historiography in the past few years, such as I have described 
in connection with the incipient capitalism controversy. There we saw that 
the position of Shang Ytieh has lately come under attack largely because it 
might seem to take some of the “heat” off the foreign aggressors as the per- 
petrators of China's sorrows. There is an obvious paradox, moreover, as I 
have already implied, in Mao’s statement that “the history of imperialist ag- 
gression upon China, of imperialist opposition to China’s independence and 
to her development of capitalism, constitutes precisely the history of modern 
China.” Is not this assertion a form of “imperialism” itself, a self-inflicted 
historical imperialism as poisonous to the construction of a new and valued 
past for the “New China” as “foreign imperialist aggression” allegedly was 
to China’s independence and to her economic development? Could a West- 
ern historian "get away" with putting the main dynamic force in modern 
China outside of the stream of Chinese history itself? That such a formu- 
Jation could be long lived in China, where history has for millennia been 
explicitly recognized as first of all a defender of the key values of Chinese 
civilization, seems improbable. 


Each of the foregoing problems might also be viewed as a part of a gen- 
eral concern to establish the periodization of Chinese history. Since 1949 
there have been extensive discussions of the proper dating of the slave and 
feudal stages of Chinese history, of the beginnings of capitalism, and of the 


27 Li Shu, “Chung-kuo ti chin-tai shih yü ho shih?” ro-11r. 
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periodization of modern history. The goal of the periodization discussions, 
even more explicitly than the other topics on which the mainland historians 
have concentrated, is to fit Chinese history into a Marxist suit of clothes. The 
end product of the procrustean tailors is to be a Chinese history that they 
confidently assume can be valued because it was inevitable, and because 
notwithstanding a long period of stagnation, in a last minute spurt it has 
completed the prescribed course well ahead of its competitors. 

The central question in the periodization of ancient history is when did 
the era of slavery end in China and consequently when did the feudal era 
begin.?? For it is assumed, of course, that Chinese society passed from prim- 
itive communism through slavery, feudalism, and capitalism to socialism, 
and that it will soon achieve the Communist paradise. The pressure to set- 
tle this question finally (and the other periodization problems as well) 
therefore probably stems as much from the Communist party leadership, 
who are anxious lest any looseness at the beginning of the developmental 
paradigm raise doubts about its completion, as it does from the historians 
themselves. 

As “historical materialists,” it is not surprising that the mainland his- 
torians have turned with great energy to the study of the material artifacts 
of their history. Since 1949 archaeological research has been greatly accel- 
erated and significant new finds reported.” It is then quite appropriate that 
it should have been an article—only a retrospective one, however, since the 
records of the excavations in question are now on Taiwan—contributed by the 
archaeologist Kuo Pao-chun to a Peking newspaper in March 1950 that 
touched off the current round of discussions about the periodization of 
ancient history. This article described the discovery of many corpses of com- 
moners, who had apparently been buried alive, in the Shang royal tombs at 
Anyang, and noted briefly that comparatively fewer such discoveries had 
been made for the Chou period.? Kuo Mo-o, president of the Academy of 
Sciences and a leading student of ancient society, immediately suggested 
that those persons who had been buried alive were slaves, that this. con- 


23 The principal contributions to the discussion of ancient history are reprinted in Chung- 
kuo ti nu-li-chih yü feng-chien-chih fen-ch’i wen-t'i lun-wen hrüan-chi [Collected Essays on 
the Periodization of the Slave and Feudal Eras in China], comp. by the editors of Li-shih yen- 
chiu (Peking, 1956), and Chung-huo ku-shih fen-ch'i wen-t'i lun-tung [Essays on the Period- 
ization of Ancient Chinese History], comp. by the editors of Wen-shih-che [Literature, History, 
and Philosophy] (Shanghai, 1957). 

39 See K'ao-ku hsüeh-pao [Journal of Archaeology], which includes English extracts of its 
inis and Cheng Te-k’un, Archaeology in China, 1, Prehistoric China (Cambridge, Eng., 
1959). 

30 Kuang-ming jih-pao, Mar. 19, 1950, reprinted in Chung-kuo ti nu-li-chih ya feng-chien- 
chih fen-ch'i wen-t'i lun-wen Astlan-chi, 58-60. 
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firmed his view that the Shang (16th century-1027 5.c.) was a slave society, 
and that moreover the Chou too was a slave period?! 

In the disputation that subsequently developed, there were two principal 
opposing positions (with numerous subvarieties, of course) represented re- 
spectively by Kuo Mo-jo and by the historian Fan Wen-lan. Kuo's views 
over the years have gone through a considerable evolution. In his well- 
known Study of Ancient Chinese Society (1930) [see note 3 above], he had 
labeled the Shang as a matriarchal clan society in the stage of primitive 
communism, the Western Chou (ca. 1027-771 3.c.) as a slave society, and 
the Eastern Chou from the Ch’un-ch’iu period (770-481 s.c.) onward as 
the beginning of feudalism in China. Later, in the Ten Critiques (1945) 
and elsewhere, this schema was revised radically with primitive communism 
relegated to the pre-Shang period, slavery extended through the Shang, Chou, 
and Ch'in with some survivals even in the Han, and the beginning of the 
feudal period identified with the Han dynasty. By the early 1950's Kuo had 
arrived at a still further modification which he still holds today.2* The Shang 
and Western Chou remain periods of slave society. Kuo interprets the de- 
cline in the number of burials of commoners in the Chou tombs as a sign of 
the development, not the decline, of slavery. As the slave system of produc- 
tion developed, slaves became more valuable and hence fewer were sacrificed. 
But sometime during the middle of the Eastern Chou, roughly at the transi- 
tion from the Ch'un-ch'iu ("Spring and Autumn") period to the Chan-kuo 
("Warring States"), slave society gave way to feudal society. It is of sig- 
nificance that for the most part these successive reinterpretations are not 
based on startling new evidence. 

In contrast to Kuo, Fan Wen-lan and his supporters, although their argu- 
ments are based on precisely the same sources as Kuo employed, hold that the 
Western Chou was not a slave period at all. 'The Shang was a type of slave 
society, but the Chou conquest in the eleventh century s.c. represented a 
social revolution that replaced the slave systern with feudalism. This is shown 
by the fact that the Chou abolished the practice of burying persons alive. 
Where, asks Fan, was the equivalent social revolution between the Western 
and Eastern Chou? This school of thought also contends that Chinese feu- 
dal society in its first stage, until the establishment of a unified empire by 
the Ch'in in 221 B.C., was characterized by the nominal ownership of the land 
by the Chou sovereign and the relative weakness of private property. In 

81 Kuang-ming jih-pao, Mar. 21, 1950, reprinted in ibid., 54-58. 

82 Cf, Kuo Mo-jo’s “Nu-li-chib shih-tai" [The Period of Slavery], in ibid., 1-53 (written 


in 1952) with his "Kuan-yü Chung-kuo ku-shih yen-chiu ti liang-ko wen-t'i” [Two Problems 
in the Study of Ancient Chinese History], Li-shih yen-chiu (No. 6, 1959), 1-8. 
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the later stage of "absolutist feudal society," private ownership by landown- 
ers who exploited their estates with serf labor was characteristic.” To both 
Kuo and Fan, "feudalism" means essentially a landlord economy in which 
the exploitation of serf labor is the dominant form of agriculture. Their 
arguments about the beginnings of feudalism do not depend, as is the case 
with many non-Marxist Chinese scholars, on the identification of the Chou 
practice of enfeoffment (feng-chien) with its alleged counterpart in West- 
ern Europe. Thus despite their differences with regard to its origin, they 
both agree that the feudal stage in China lasted until at least the nineteenth 
century. 

To this date the definitive periodization of ancient history has still to be 
achieved; the argument continues roughly along the lines outlined above. 
While the historians are confident that it can be settled, perhaps through the 
discovery of new historical sources, the variety of detailed studies of the 
Shang and Chou which rake over the oracle bones, bronze inscriptions, and 
ancient texts and quote profusely from Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and Mao 
remain bewildering. If a definitive periodization is ever established, it is 
less likely to be the result of new archaeological finds than of a prescribed 
reading of the Marxist classics. These texts in themselves manifestly provide 
no sure guide, but the trends in their interpretation seem to point in the 
direction of a victory for the school of thought led by Kuo Mo-jo. 

Fan and those who follow him depend in part on a version of Marx's 
speculations about an “Asiatic mode of production." True, they do not in 
general go so far as to apply this tag in a wholesale fashion to Chinese 
society in the imperial period, thereby suggesting that this was the chief 
cause of China's long stagnation, as some participants in the earlier discus- 
sions on the nature of Chinese society had done. They do, however, tend 
to follow Lü Chen-yü, who proposed in 1940 that the Asiatic mode of pro- 
duction was in fact a variant of the stage of slavery in which certain ele- 
ments of clan society and primitive communism have survived.?* On this 
basis they claim that slave society in China was never fully developed before 
it was replaced by feudalism, and that it would therefore be in error to view 
Chou society as a further development of Shang slavery. But, in whatever 

53 Fan Wen-lan e? al, Chung-kuo i'ung-shih chien-pien [A Short General History of 
China] (Shanghai, 1952, 8th printing of 1948 rev. ed.), and Fan, “Ch’u-h’i feng-chien she- 


hui k'ai-shih yi Hsi-Chou” [The First Period of Feudal Society Began in the Western a. 
reprinted in Chung-kuo ti nu-li-chth yü feng-chien-chih fen-ch'i wen-ri lun-wen hsitan-chi 


59—73- 

84 See Lit Chen-yü, Chung-kuo she-hui-shih chu wen-fi, 2, 31, and passim. This whole 
matter is further compli ted by the intense debates on the “Asiatic mode of production” and 
“Oriental society” in the Soviet Union and among Japanese Marxists which I am unable to 
treat here. 
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qualified fashion one broaches the matter of an Asiatic mode of production 
as an explanation of Chinese history, there is always the danger that the 
fascination of this theory will lead some to "misuse" it, even to suggest that 
it, rather than feudal oppression and imperialist exploitation, was the cause 
of China's centuries of backwardness55 This as we have seen is politically 
non grata. Kuo, on the other hand, rejects this formulation entirely, and it is 
therefore probable that his version of the periodization of ancient history has 
stronger backing from the Communist party than that of his rival. For our 
purposes, the principal significance of all this quotation dropping is that the 
problem of periodization, like all the others we have discussed, is unsolvable 
except on completely arbitrary grounds, and thus makes little positive con- 
tribution to the revaluation of the past. 


Relatively little attention has been given to the periodization of the two 
millennia of feudal society that the mainland historians assert followed the 
epoch of slavery. This is perhaps indicative of a reluctance to venture forth 
in uncharted waters.”® The Marxist classics have had very little to say about 
the feudal period; their emphasis has always been on tracing the origins and 
development of a capitalism that successfully grew out of medieval society 
and much less on analyzing the antecedent feudal order, What criteria shall 
be applied then in dividing feudal society into neat little packets? Very much 
the same problem exists with respect to the periodization of China’s modern 
history, but here the external political demand for agreement insures that 
the question has received close attention, The nearer we approach to the 
modern period, the greater is the apparent agreement among historians and 
the more is conformity required. With respect to modern history proper, the 
consensus on the main outlines and characteristics seems nearly complete. 

In discussing the place assigned to “imperialism” in mainland historiog- 
raphy, I noted the possible drawbacks to taking the Opium War—the begin- 
ning of foreign aggression against China—as the starting place for modern 
history. This nevertheless is what is being done. All are agreed that during 
the Opium War and its aftermath Chinese feudal society was transformed 
into semifeudal, semicolonial society which lasted until the establishment 
of the People’s Republic in October 1949. “Modern history” extends from 
1840 to 1919 and is characterized by the gradual development of the forces 


55 In fact, one of Fan's supporters does just this; see Yang Hsiang-k’uei, "Chung-kuo li-shih 
fen-ch'i wen-ti" [The Problem of Periodizing Chinese History] in Chung-kuo ti nu-li-chih 
yä feng-chien-chth fen-ch'i wen-fi lun-wen hsüan-chi, 331—58, esp. 355. 

36 See, however, Shu Shih-cheng, Chung-kuo ti feng-chien she-hui chi ch'i fen-ch'i [China's 
Feudal Society and Its Periodization] (Shanghai, 1957). 
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of the "Old Democratic Revolution" (or bourgeois revolution) which 
reached its culmination in the movement led by Sun Yat-sen. From 1919 to 
1949 is the period of the “New Democratic Revolution” under the leadership 
of the Chinese Communist party, and is referred to as “contemporary his- 
tory." "Current history" or the “epoch of the People's Republic of China” 
began with 1949. With the outline and content of modern history so fully 
prescribed by the political leaders of the regime, the historians have been 
able to do no more than turn with a vengeance to the task of elaborating the 
stages and substages of that century. 

The discussion was initiated by an article by Hu Sheng, best known as 
the author of Imperialism and Chinese Politics?? in the first number of the 
journal Li-shih yen-chiu (Historical Studies), which set forth an elaborate 
scheme of seven stages (1840-1850, 1851-1864, 1864-1895, 1895-1900, 19or- 
1905, 1905-1912, I912-1919) and attempted to justify them by postulating 
three great “revolutionary waves” of the class struggle with which they were 
related. The numerous articles on this subject that followed were all of the 
same kind—proposing a bewildering confusion of dates and rationalizing 
them by one or another Marxist criterion. Let me illustrate with three exam- 
ples out of many: Sun Shou-jen, four stages (1840-1864, 1864-1894, 1894-1905, 
1905-1919), determined by reference to the “principal contradictions” in 
Chinese society; Chin Ch’ung-chi, five stages (1840-1864, 1864-1894, 1894- 
1900, I900-IQI4, 1914-1919), correlated with alleged social and economic 
changes—changes in the “mode of production"; Tai I, three stages (1840- 
1873, 1873-1901, 1901-1919), using the same class struggle criterion applied 
by Hu Sheng.?? 

For the most part, the reader's probable impression that this cutting and 
trimming is pointless is a correct one. What possible difference can it make 
whether one ends a chapter or a lecture on modern history with 1901 or ends 
it with 1905 when he has already squeezed the whole century into a semi- 


feudal, semicolonial garment? What, after all, is the difference between a 


8T The scriptural sources for the treatment of modern history are, above all else, Mao Tse- 
tung’s The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party (written in December 1939) 
and his On New Democracy (written in January 1940); see Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, III, 
72-101, 106-56. The principal contributions to the recent discussions of the periodization of 
modern history are reprinted in Chung-kuo chin-tai-shih fen-ch'i wen-t'i t'ao-lun chi. 

38 Hu Sheng, Imperialism and Chinese Politics (Eng. ed., Peking, 1955). 

88 Hu Sheng, "Chung-kuo chin-tai li-shih ti fen-ch'i wen-ti” [The Problem of Period- 
izing Modern Chinese History], Li-shth yen-chiu (No. 1, 1954), 5-15; Sun Shon-jen, “Chung- 
kuo chin-tai li-shih ti fen-ch'i wen-ti ti shang-chüch” [A Discussion of the Problem of Period- 
izing Modern Chinese History], hid. (No. 6, 1954), 1-15; Chin Ch’ung-chi, "Kuan-yü 
Chung-kuo chin-tai li-shih fen-ch’i wen-t'i ti i-chien” [Opinions on the Periodization of China's 
Modern History], jbid. (No. 2, 1955), 37-51; Tai I, "Chung-kuo chin-tai-shih ti fen-ch'i 
wen-ti” [The Problem of Periodizing Modern Chinese History], ibid. (No, 6, 1959), 1-22. 
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“manifestation of the class struggle” and a “principal contradiction” as a 
criterion for the organization of that history when one already knows that 
it is the struggle of the masses against the feudal landlords and foreign im- 
perialists that forms the content of modern history? And if either of these, 
or the third—the “stage of development of the mode of production"—has 
the “scientific” validity that the Chinese historians claim, then why is there 
so much disagreement about which manifestations are significant, which 
contradictions are the principal ones? 

It would be unfair, however, to deny that some small part of the argu- 
ment over the periodization of modern history does have a substantive con- 
tent, although it is admittedly difficult to discover in the prolix verbiage. 
The views of Hu Sheng and Sung Shou-jen, for example, reveal quite op- 
posite interpretations of the 1898 Reform Movement and the Boxer Rebellion, 
although both remain safely within the parameters of modern history à la 
Mao Tse-tung. Hu takes as the criterion for his periodization, as we have 
seen, the three great "revolutionary waves" of the class struggle which he 
identifies as the years 1850-1864 (the Taiping Rebellion), 1898-1900 (the 
Reform Movement and Boxer Rebellion), and 1905-1911 (the revolutionary 
activities of the T’ung-meng-hui culminating in the overthrow of the Ch'ing 
in 1911). Sung chooses to place his reliance on Mao's typology of the “funda- 
mental contradictions" in modern Chinese society, that is, imperialism versus 
the Chinese nation, the people versus feudal reaction, the bourgeoisie versus 
the proletariat, and the "contradictions within the reactionary ruling classes 
themselves." From his own fortress, Sung is able to criticize Hu, because of 
the latter's concern with the class struggle, for ignoring what Mao has 
stated to be the "principal contradiction"—between imperialism and the Chi- 
nese nation. Ás a consequence, states Sung, Hu does not take seriously 
enough the program of "national and racial salvation" of the 1898 reformers 
and sees their reformism only as a device to head off peasant rebellion. Simi- 
larly, because he concentrates on the class struggle, Hu is accused of misin- 
terpreting the Boxer movement and calling it a “perversion.” He incorrectly 
characterizes Tz'u Hsi’s declaration of war against the Western powers as a 
cunning policy aimed at getting rid of the Boxers by embroiling them with 
superior foreign troops. But in truth, continues Sung, this was only a sec- 
ondary motive. If Hu had kept in mind the “principal contradiction,” he 
would have seen that the Empress Dowager’s decision for war was a positive 
response of the court to an actual threat to the existence of the dynasty and 
that it was made under the impact of a popular anti-imperialist movement, 

These are points of considerable interest to historians of modern China, 
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but they are unrepresentative of the general level and tenor of the periodiza- 
tion discussions. The articles and essays devoted to dividing up modern his- 
tory are, I believe, unrivaled in their sterility anywhere else in mainland 
Chinese historiography. Everything of significance has been prepackaged in 
an airtight wrapping. Not a whiff of contingency can be allowed to adulterate 
the inevitable, the predetermined. If this is the way the Chinese Communist 
historians seek to make their recent past meaningful and valued, they have 
on their own admission fallen far short of their goal. 


What, if I may attempt to draw up a balance sheet, has ten years of con- 
centration on the foregoing problem areas contributed to reestablishing the 
meaning of the Chinese past? Peasant rebellion as the main content of Chi- 
nese history is a chimera. Too much emphasis on China's independent paral- 
lel development with the West toward capitalism has unwanted political 
implications. The "formation of the Han nation" leads either to the postula- 
tion of China's uniqueness, which Marxist orthodoxy cannot accept, or to 
metaphysical nonsense. If "imperialism" is the key to modern Chinese his- 
tory, that history stands in danger of losing entirely its autonomy and hence 
its meaning. No definitive periodization of ancient history is possible except 
on arbitrary and thus meaningless grounds. 'This arbitrary decision has al- 
ready been taken in the case of the more politically sensitive modern period, 
and its flummery revealed. 

And from a broader perspective, consider what has been left out as well 
as what has been the center of historical interest. Almost no attention has 
been given to the two thousand years of what is referred to as the feudal 
period. The enormously broad and exciting question of the development and 
inner life of Confucianism, the analysis of China's unique and remarkably 
long-lived political institutions, the animation of the religious and ideological 
controversies in the great periods of Han (206 nm.c.-A.». 220), T’ang (618- 
906), and Sung (960-1279), the complex role of barbarian invaders in 
China's history—all this is dismissed as "protracted stagnation" and little 
more. It is small wonder that during the “anti-rightist campaign" of 1957 
one of the principal accusations directed against the "rightist" historian 
Hsiang Ta was his alleged characterization of post-ıg49 historiography as 
being "at the brink of death" because of its exclusive attention to the ques- 
tions of periodization, capitalist burgeons, peasant wars, the feudal land sys- 
tem, and the formation of the Han nation. 


40 Jen-min jih-pao [People’s Daily], Oct 4, 1957; American Consulate General, Hong 
Kong, Survey of the China Mainland Press [SCMP], Dec. 3, 1957, 25. On Hsiang Ta, see 
SCMP, July 29-30, 1951, 27-28. 
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Above all else, the past has been seen only in terms of the inevitable 
present that followed it. However much talmudic exegesis is applied to the 
Marxist-Leninist-Maoist scriptures, the assertion that the past is meaningful 
cannot be combined with the simultaneous declaration that the study of the 
past is primarily for the purpose of discovering laws and uniformities ap- 
plicable in the immediate present. Nor can it be logically professed that the 
movement of history is inevitable, but that this inevitable future is only real- 
ized through the meaningful decisions of historical individuals." Meaning 
in history centers on the contingent choice of alternatives at the time that the 
choice is made. It is the contingent, of course, that Chinese Communist his- 
toriography completely obliterates. The past is only raw material for the 
present, standing in the same relationship to it as wood pulp to a printed 
volume of the works of Mao Tse-tung. 

My over-all characterization of Chinese Communist historiography, then, 
is that it is in danger of being meaningless. This is a fact of which even one 
who does not read Chinese may satisfy himself by a look at a recent English- 
language volume emanating from the Foreign Languages Press in Peking 
and entitled An Outline History of China. (Nothing much better in the 
way of an introductory general history written after 1949 is yet to be found 
in Chinese.) It reveals only a mechanically acted melodrama, culminating 
inevitably in “the great victory of the new democratic revolution” in 1949. 

However indirect the references to this matter may be, the Chinese Com- 
munist historians themselves have not been able to repress the anxieties that 
are a concomitant of a meaningless past. The continuing, perhaps even 
accelerated, publication of articles devoted to the topics I have surveyed is in 
part motivated by the hope that these issues, if pursued relentlessly, really 
can yield a precipitate of meaning. Other signs of this anxiety are apparent 
both in the policy statements of the leading Communist historians and in the 
tack that the writing of history has taken most recently. 

In his address to the founding meeting of the Chinese Historical Society 
in Peking on July 28, 1951, Kuo Mo-jo surveyed the path onto which he 
stated the Chinese historians “under the leadership of the Party had entered 


41 For typical discussions of this matter, see Chien Po-tsan, “Mu-ch’ien li-shih chiao-hsüch 
chung ti chi-ko wen-t'i" [Some Present Problems in the Teaching of History], Hung-ch’i [Red 
Flag], May 16, 1959, 21-31, and Pai Shou-yi, "Li-shih chiao-hsüeh shang ti ku yi 
chin” [Ancient and Modern in the Teaching of History], ibid., June 1, 1959, 36-44. 

42 The book was published in 1958 as part of the “China Knowledge Series," intended to 
introduce Western readers to Chinese civilization; the name of the author (or authors) is not 
given. It is of interest, too, to peruse the section on history in the Outlines of Examinations for 
Matriculation to Institutions of Higher Education in 1959, comp. by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of the People's Republic of China (trans. in American Consulate General, Hong Kong, 
Current Background, Aug. 17, 1959); the same dreary story appears. 
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. with regard to their method, style of work, purpose and subject of 
study": 


1. The old idealistic view of history was gradually being replaced by the ma- 
terialistic view of history. 

2. Collective research was gradually replacing individual studies. 

3. Historical research, hitherto an “ivory tower” enterprise, was gradually 
turning to serve the people. 

4. The attitude of adoration of the past and contempt for the present was grad- 
ually giving way to appreciation of the modern period. 

5. Han chauvinism was gradually giving way to consideration for the national 
minorities. 

6. Emphasis on European and American history was gradually ceding place 
to attention to Asian history. 


Seven years later, in 1958, he admitted that in this address “I was trying to 
give everyone encouragement, so what I said was more or less what I hoped 
for. To judge from present conditions, the speed with which our historians 
have changed has not been so great as I expected. . . . Our scholars’ under- 
standing of Marxism-Leninism is not yet profound enough and not yet 
unanimous. We must still make greater efforts in our ideological revolu- 
tion.” 4 Taking note of the fact that Kuo's 1951 pronouncement summarizes 
quite succinctly the policy lines that have guided the mainland historians in 
the past decade, I am struck by his confession that all has gone less well than 
he had expected, and in particular by the statement that "Our scholars’ un- 
derstanding of Marxism-Leninism is not yet profound enough and not yet 
unanimous." This is not an isolated criticism. Among the other panjandrums 
of the historical profession, Pai Shou-yi, for example, has recently character- 
ized the great majority of mainland historians as "still elementary students 
of Marxist theory," and Chien Po-tsan, at greater length, has declared: 


At present all our historians are studying Marxism-Leninism and the thought of 
Mao Tsetung, but our studies are still very much inadequate. This is revealed 
principally in that we have not yet comprehended how to use theory in order to 
analyze concrete historical questions. Thus in the teaching of history, we are un- 
able to combine properly theory and source materials, we are not able to employ 
theory to penetrate the sources.** 


#3 “Kuan-yü hou-chin po-ku wen-t'i, in which Kuo quotes his 1951 speech; SCMP, July 
27-28, 1951, 18. 

** Pai Shou-yi, “Li-shih chiao-hsüeh shang ti ku yü chin," 39; Chien Po-tsan, “Mu-ch’ien 
li-shih chiao-hsüeh chung ti chi-ko wen-ti," 30-31. Note also the following remarks by the 
archacologist Yin Ta: "[Despite progress since 1941] when closely examined the study of the 
science of history is still found to be seriously infected with subjectivist and dogmatic ways of 
working. Some historians are still unable to gain possession of detailed data and to analyze 
large numbers of objective historical facts in earnest for the purpose of drawing up the correct 
conclusions under the guidance of the theories of dialectical materialism and historical material- 
ism. On the contrary, they frequently proceed from certain texts in the Marxist-Leninist classics 
to concoct various kinds of theories with their own subjective imagination, After that, they go 
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Why—after ten ycars of ideological remolding, continuous indoctrination in 
Marxism-Maoism, criticism and self-criticism, and all the other concomitants 
of political control of intellectual activity—are the historians in the People’s 
Republic of China still told by their leaders that their major shortcoming is 
their lack of a profound grasp of Marxism-Leninism-Maoism? The answer, 
of course, is obvious. It cannot be that Marxism-Leninism-Maoism is an 
inadequate set of tools for the job they have undertaken—the reconstruction 
and revaluation of China's past. Then it must be that the historians have 
been clumsy with their scissors and paste. 

Aside from theoretical incompetence, there has been other telling self- 
criticism. Why, it is asked, are there still no satisfactory textbooks or general 
histories (Z'ung-shih) ? 5 (The non-Marxist reader may query in turn, how 
can there be when the problems of periodization and the like remain un- 
solved?) The new crop of historians is poorly trained, having mastered 
neither the Chinese nor the Western classics of history and showing little 
competence in foreign languages or even in classical Chinese (ku-wen).* 
(Again, can it be that the better students prefer to enroll in the scientific and 
technological faculties where the political pressure, while still great, is less di- 
rect?) There has been much done with the collection and publication of 
source materials, which is indeed valuable, but why so little first-class mono- 
graphic and synthetic work?“ (Perhaps the publication of documents and 
annotated editions of sources, like concentration on premodern history or 
procrastination in producing a definitive periodization, which are also criti- 
cized, is a device, however feeble and temporary, to avoid control.) 


What way out of this state of affairs? One way was to "emphasize the 
present and deemphasize the past" (hou-chin po-ku). The May 1958 issue 
of Lishih yen-chiu, the most important historical journal in the People's 
Republic of China, led off with a string of heavyweight editorials by Kuo 





on to quote one-sidedly certain historical data drawn from here and there in order to prove 
their predetermined conclusions. Such phenomena can definitely be detected in the controversies 
about the periodization of ancient history in China, the formation of the Han nation, and in- 
cipient capitalism. If allowed to continue, this state of affairs will lead to greater confusion; it 
can offer no real solutions to problems." (Jen-min jih-pao, May 30, 1956; trans. in SCMP, 
July 1 I3, 1956, 31-36, slightly modified.) 

45 Yin Ta, Jen-min jih-pao, May 30, 1956; T'ang Lan, “Wang-ch’'ao-shih t'i-hsi ying-kai 
ta-p'o. + 

48 Pai Shou-yi, "Li-shih chiao hsüch shang ti ku yü chin." 

*! Kuo Mo-jo, "Kuan-yü hou-chin po-ku wen-t'i" and "Kuan-yü mu-ch’ien li-shih yen-chiu 
chung ti chi-ko wen-t'i” [Some Present Problems Facing Historical Research], Hsin chien-she, 
Apr. 7, 1959, I—5. For a detailed review of some of the major publications of documents on 
modern history, see Journal of Asian Studies, XVII. (Nov. 1957), 55-111. Ching-chi yen-chiu 
[Economic Studies] (No. 5, 1958), 89-90, lists thirty-eight major projects under way for the 
compilation of source materials on modern Chinese economic history alone. 
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Mo-jo, Fan Wen-lan, Ch'en Yuan, Hou Wai-lu, Lü Chen-yü, and Liu Ta- 
nien which proclaimed that slogan, a clear sign that the party was unhappy 
about the condition of historical studies. Hou-chin po-ku had a double edge. 
On the one hand it was meant to be taken literally as a guide to cutting up 
the pie of available historical manpower and other facilities. But it also indi- 
cated a tightening of the political screws so far as the historians were con- 
cerned. Fan Wen-lan, in an address to a symposium of historians and archae- 
ologists in April 1958, put it very neatly: 

'The difference between placing more emphasis on the present than on the past, 
and placing more emphasis on the past in preference to the present, represents a 
struggle between the two paths of promoting the proletariat and demoting the 
bourgeoisie, and of promoting the bourgeoisie and demoting the proletariat. We, 
of the new historians, should adhere to the Marxist standpoint and regard it as our 
responsibility to emphasize the present in preference to the past and to promote the 
proletariat and demote the bourgeoisie. 

If the historians had not done their assigned jobs well, if they had not 
been able to provide the regime with a neatly packaged past that would call 
forth intellectual and emotional commitment from their readers, a conclu- 
sion that follows from the criticism summarized above, it was because they 
were still ideologically backward. And a large measure of blame for that 
backwardness was attributable to their isolation from the great struggles of 
the masses of workers and peasants to build a socialist society. They had 
failed to solve the problems of ancient history because they did not ade- 
quately comprehend the present. Liu Ta-nien, an editor of Li-shih yen-chiu 
and author of a study of American "imperialist aggression" against China, 
stated it this way: “Marxism tells us that if we are to understand ancient 
China scientifically, we must emphasize the study of modern and contem- 
porary China.” The historical classics of the past and present, Chinese and 
foreign, he continued, have always reflected certain political and economic 
systems and have directly or indirectly served such systems. “The Spring and 
Autumn Annals [Ch’un-ch’iu] of Confucius has been revered as a ‘classic,’ 
and therefore it is a typical learned work. But it has been said that Con- 
fucius wrote the Spring and Autumn Annals and ‘struck fear in the heart of 
rebellious ministers and insolent sons.’ It is clear that its contents are not 
‘independent’ and not aloof from politics.” The burden of Liu’s rather skillful 
reference to Confucius, and also, interestingly enough, to H. B. Morse’s In- 
ternational Relations of the Chinese Empire as an example of a classic writ- 
ten from the “bourgeois” viewpoint, was to urge onto the Chinese historians 
an increased “politicalization” of their work in order “thoroughly to expose 

45 SCMP, May 8, 1958, 37-39, Apr. 23, 1958, 46-48. 
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the hypocritical viewpoint of the bourgeoisie and establish the Marxist view- 
point instead.” “We are willing to do without bourgeois learning; we need 
only Marxist learning,” he concluded.” 

I need hardly emphasize that pulling historians out of their ivory towers 
into the current “struggles of the masses” is not likely to avert the crisis of 
meaninglessness that Chinese historiography faces. The reluctance of the 
problems which the historians have set for themselves—periodization, peas- 
ant revolts, the formation of the Han nation—to yield to solution cannot be 
ascribed to inferior Marxist tailoring. Quite the contrary. And in the specific 
case of modern history, how can the historians do anything other than 
sterile periodization exercises? Liu Ta-nien admits that there are “some 
comrades” who fear to participate actively in the study of recent history. But 
he immediately brushes the problem aside: 


Contemporary history should not evoke any fear because of its close link with 
present-day life which makes its practitioners more liable to criticism, That 
should spur us on to more and more intensive research. The phrase “let one hun- 
dred schools of thought contend” [| pai-chia cheng-ming] has two meanings: it 
means free research and also free criticism. If people are free only to make public 
their new views but not to criticize erroneous thinking and erroneous style of work, 
then there would be only “crying” [ming] but no “contention” [cheng]. But we 
must have both crying and contention at the same time. There are those who 
fear that in the research and discussion of contemporary history, academic ques- 
tions might easily be confused with political questions. Of course the two are 
related, but they are also distinguishable from each other. In order to distinguish 
them, and create an environment for free research, academic circles must be able 
to conduct academic criticism correctly.5° 


Who would decide when academic criticism was being conducted “correctly” 
requires no comment. 


Running parallel with the hou-chin po-ku “line,” so to speak, there has 
most recently appeared another candidate for the first string of Chinese Com- 
munist historiography, none other than the celebrated general and poet T’s’ao 
Ts'ao (155-220). The most prominent character in the exciting epoch of the 
downfall of the Later Han dynasty, Ts’ao Ts’ao is known to every Chinese as 
the villain of the famous novel Romance of the Three Kingdoms (San-kuo- 
chih yen-1), the tyrannic usurper who seized the last Han emperor, Hsien-ti, 
and in lifelong warfare contested with the heroic Liu Pei and his great min- 


4 Liu Ta-nien, “Hsü-yao cho-chung yen-chiu “Wu-seu’ yun-tung i-hou ti li-shih" [We 
Must Stress the Study of History after the "May Fourth" Movement], Li-shih yen-chin (No. 4, 
1958) ; pe 
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ister Chu-ko Liang for universal dominion of the empire. 'The evaluation of 
Ts'ao Ts'ao among historians has more or less corresponded to that of the 
novel: able and crafty, but wicked and unscrupulous. In the traditional his- 
tories this judgment depended in part on the fact that the Wei dynasty (220- 
265) of the Three Kingdoms epoch, which was established by Ts’ao and 
his son, was not a "legitimate" successor to the Han, while Liu Pei who 
founded the Shu dynasty (221-264) was a distant relation of the Han ruling 
house and his rule could thus be considered legitimate. For the modern 
"progressive" historians the principal blot on "Ts'ao's record was his brutal 
suppression of the peasant uprising known as the “Yellow Turbans” during 
the last years of the Han. But beginning with pronouncements by Chien Po- 
tsan and Kuo Mo-jo early in 1959, and followed by intensive discussion in 
the newspapers and historical periodicals, the case of 'Ts’ao Ts’ao has recently 
been reopened and, it seems, the judgment of the past completely overturned. 

The discussion has centered on three issues: T's’ao’s suppression of the 
Yellow Turban rebellion, the policy of land reclamation that he carried out 
with his troops (#’un-t’'ten), and his ruthless military expedition against the 
Wu-yuan people. Ts’ao Ts’ao, wrote Kuo Mo-jo, in putting down the Yel- 
low Turban rebellion, did not violate the goals of that quite just peasant 
uprising. The Yellow Turbans were poorly organized and incapable of 
bringing about the improvement that they sought in the people’s livelihood. 
When T's'ao defeated them, many of the Yellow Turban troops voluntarily 
joined his forces. Would they have followed him if he were the vicious per- 
son that the historians have alleged? The Zun-fien policy moreover, far 
from being in the interest of the great landlord families or contributing to 
Is’ao’s own enrichment, provided his troops and the civil population of 
northern China with the food and other agricultural products that had been 
in such short supply. 'Ts’ao himself led a Spartan life, and with the popular 
support and military resources that the land reclamation policy ensured, he 
was able to defeat his enemies in battle and eventually to unify much of 
China. The suppression of the semicivilized Wu-yuan tribes was not an ag- 
gressive act against a weaker people, but a defensive war against a back- 
ward barbarian invader for which he had wide popular support. (It is of 
interest that on this last point Kuo quotes a poem by Mao Tse-tung in 
which he finds a favorable reference to 'Ts'ao Ts’ao’s expedition against the 
Wu-yuan—poet and military leader Mao bowing to poet and military leader 
Ts’aol) Ts’ao, Kuo admitted, had often recklessly slaughtered his enemies, 
and his errors and shortcomings were not to be overlooked. Yet, his strong 
points outweigh his shortcomings. “In my opinion . . . Ts’ao Ts'ao made a 
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greater contribution to the development of the nation and its culture than 
any of his contemporaries.* Although there was some dissent from Kuo's 
call for a new estimate of 'T's'ao 'T's'a0,? the consensus strongly supported the 
view that Ts’ao Ts'ao's contributions to enriching and strengthening the 
Chinese "nation"—the key word in Kuo's brief for the defense—warranted a 
reappraisal of his place in China's history. 

Along with the refurbishing of the erstwhile villain Ts’ao Ts’ao has gone 
an appeal for the reevaluation of many others, not popular heroes or leaders 
of peasant revolts, but emperors, generals, statesmen, and scholars of the 
feudal past, such as King Chou, the “licentious” last ruler of the Shang 
dynasty, the first Ch'in emperor (reigned 221-210 2.c.), Han Wu-ti (reigned 
140-87 2.c.), T'ang T’ai-tsung (reigned 627-649), and the great Manchu em- 
perors K’ang-hsi (reigned 1661-1722) and Ch’ien-lung (reigned 1736-1796) .*4 

These recent developments are potentially of great significance for the 
problems that the Chinese Communist historians face. Although there has 
been no Chinese equivalent of M. N. Pokrovsky, the approach to China’s 
past through such topics as peasant rebellion, capitalist origins, and period- 
ization is in a number of ways quite similar to the tendency in Soviet his- 
toriography associated with the name of that Russian historian. Pokrovsky, 
who dominated his profession until the 1930’s, and his adherents presented 
their materials “in a theoretical and schematic form,” writing an almost 
anonymous history of the movement and clash of social forces. They “por- 
trayed all pre-Soviet institutions and personalities in a sarcastic vein. This 
did not meet the needs of a regime that wished to stimulate patriotism by 
rehabilitating selected personalities, and to present Russian history in an in- 
teresting narrative form suited to secondary school education.”™ After his 
death Pokrovsky was severely attacked, and Soviet historiography moved 
steadily onto a more nationalistic tack which culminated in the near chauvin- 
ist output of the World War II period. I suggest that the rehabilitation of 
Ts’ao Ts’ao and the others is analogous to the post-Pokrovsky reevaluation 


51 Kuo Mo-jo, “T'i Ts'ao Ts’ao fan-an" [Let Us Reopen the Case of Ts’ao 'Is'20], Hsin- 
hua pan-yüch kan [New China Semimonthly] (No, 8, 1959), 104-108 (reprinted from Jen- 
min jik-pao, Mar. 23, 1959). 

52 E.g. Yang Ping, "Ts'ao Ts'ao ying-tang pei k'en-ting ma?" [Should Ts'ao 'Ts'ao Be 
Viewed Favorably?] ibid. (No. 12, 1958), 141—45 (reprinted from Jen-min jih-pao, Apr. 21, 
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58 See ibid., 137—41, 145-49, for additional contributions to the discussion. 

5* Kuo Mo-jo, “Tui Yin Chou-wang ti i-chung k'an-fa" [One Way of Looking at King Chou 
of the Yin Dynasty], Hsin chien-she, Apr. 7, 1959, 6-7; and "Kuan-yü mu-ch'ien li-shih yen- 
chiu chung ti chi-ko wen-t'i." 

55 Rewriting Russian History: Soviet Interpretations of Russia's Past, ed. C. E. Black (New 
York, 1956), 15. 
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of Ivan the Terrible, for example, by Soviet historians. It represents a shift 
from an emphasis on the popular past to an emphasis on the national past. 
But, I hasten to add, neither need exclude the other, nor can one say with 
any assurance how far the change will go in China. Yet the context within 
which the Tsao Ts’ao discussion has occurred leads me to believe that it is 
part of the most recent attempt by the mainland historians to cope with the 
threat of a meaningless past. 

About the same time that the matter of reevaluating Ts’ao Ts’ao was 
occupying a prominent place in mainland publications, Chien Po-tsan and 
others who had reopened the case of Ts’ao Ts’ao were also expressing their 
reservations about the manner in which the Aou-chin po-ku "line" had been 
carried out. Writing in Hung-ch’i, the semimonthly theoretical organ of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist party and manifestly the most 
authoritative publication in the People's Republic of China, Chien was 
highly critical of the fact that "some colleges have excessively reduced the 
proportion of ancient history in the general study of history.""? He thought 
it an error, too, that a number of schools in response to "emphasizing the 
‘present and deemphasizing the past” had turned their curricula upside down 
and were now teaching modern history before ancient history." This could 
only make it more difficult for the students to comprehend the laws of social 
development. Chien then proceeded to criticize those historians who taught 
an anonymous history—saying "the early Han" rather than "Ch'in Shih- 
huang” or “Han Kao-tsu"—and those who in their Marxist purity omitted 
all mention of the ruling class. “To sum it up, when teaching history, we 
must emphasize the explanation of the laws of social and economic develop- 
ment of each period, and the creative role of the masses; but we must also 
discuss the roles of individual historical personages.” In a similar vein Kuo 
Mo-jo was critical of historical research.°® It is correct, he asserted, to 
abandon court-centered history, but imperial dynasties nevertheless existed 
and cannot simply be ignored. He objected to those who omitted the nien- 
hao (reign title) and the customary honorific or temple names of the em- 
perors and cited merely the Western calendar years and the rulers’ personal 
names (ming) in the belief that to do otherwise would indicate deference or 
respect to these "feudal" rulers. And like Chien, Kuo took exception to the 


58 Chien Po-tsan, "Mu-ch'ien li-shih chiao-hsüch chung ti chi-ko wen-t'i." 

5T For extremely interesting—and saddening—reports on how the several universities exe- 
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tendency to write only about the masses and to give short shrift to the affairs 
of the ruling classes of the past. 

This implied dissatisfaction with the cruder aspects of Marxist historiog- 
raphy, though of course not with Marxism-Maoism itself, seems to be related 
to the Ts’ao T's’ao discussions in that both are part of an effort to patch up 
what I earlier described as the largest hole in the garment of Chinese Com- 
munist historiography, the two millennia of "feudal" void. It will doubtless 
remain "feudal" but it is possible that larger and larger portions of it will 
be reevaluated from a viewpoint that is at least as much Chinese as it is 
. Marxist. “One of the important meanings implicit in the discussions of T's’ao 
T's'ao," stated a report of a meeting of historians in Shanghai in the spring 


of 1959, 


is that we now know how to make a correct appraisal of the characters of history. 
In the course of the discussion, all participants agreed on the principles advanced 
by Kuo Mojo that we should judge a character in history from an overall point 
of view and assess his place in history according to his major deeds. Particularly 
we should see whether he made any contribution to the people and to the develop- 
ment of the whole nation and to cultural development. We should make an over- 
all analysis of him and of the background of the times he was in, taking the role 
he played in historical development as the standard.°® 

It is too early to say what the effects of these pronouncements will be. If, 
however, a reevaluation of Ts’ao Ts’ao and the other “feudal” figures is in 
fact carried out on the basis of their “contribution to the people and to the 
development of the whole nation and to cultural development,” the mainland 
historians will indeed have taken a long step toward replacing a Chinese 
meaning in their past. In the words of the report of the Shanghai historians’ 
conference that I referred to earlier: if the problem of Ts’ao Ts’ao “is cor- 
rectly settled, then we can gradually discover a correct attitude toward our 
cultural heritage, and find the solution to the question of how to tackle 
present problems in the light of ancient, similar cases.” 

Chinese history will never be “bourgeois” history again. And it is equally 
unlikely that the Pokrovsky-like treatment of anonymous social forces will 
disappear from the scene in the People’s Republic of China. It is, however, 
possible to conceive of (perhaps, better, to hope for) a time when the im- 
portunate demands of the real world, as interpreted by the Chinese Com- 
munist leadership, will have abated enough to permit the relinquishment of 
belief in a single source of evil in modern history. “Imperialism” will not be 
banished from the mainland historical workshops, but its dimensions may 


59 U, S. Joint Publication Research Service, “Report on Academic Discussions in Shanghai,” 
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be reduced as the successful construction of a new domestic tradition pro- 
ceeds apace. The result will still not be the kind of history that will satisfy 
' the Western student of China, any more than the dominant Marxism of 
Japanese historiography can be taken as an adequate picture of Japan's 
past. But some of the emotion, and aggression, will have been wrung out 
of the Chinese fabric. And it may be that on some matters at least the histori- 
ographical meeting of minds, East and West, will be feasible. 


The Military View of American National Policy, 
1904 - 1940 


FRED GREENE* 


IN the decades before 1940, the army and navy repeatedly complained about 
the lack of guidance they received from the White House or the State De- 
partment concerning American national policy. The absence of over-all 
directives and the failure to establish a formal coordinating agency during 
this time compelled the military planners to fall back on their own resources 
in defining our national policy, national interests, and position in interna- 
tional affairs. This they felt compelled to do in order to plan for the country’s 
military security within a meaningful frame of reference.’ Hence their studies 
of strategy, reorganization of forces, alterations in security arrangements and 
disposition of troops, and preparations for international conferences were 
all prefaced by estimates of American national policy.” 

A study of the conception of American foreign policy held by the mili- 
tary planners indicates that they made a painstaking effort to gain a clear 
understanding of national policy. They then shaped plans and programs in 
accordance with the position of the United States as they understood it. To 
a considerable extent, these broad analyses were responses to such specific, 
current problems as the shape of war plans, a disarmament conference, re- 
trenchment in the army, or Philippine independence. Hence any one paper 
would be colored by the immediate issue, but the over-all background study 
sought to identify American national interests objectively. In this manner 
the services gradually developed their interpretations of national policy over 


* Mr. Greene, whose major interest is American foreign policy, is an associate professor of 
political science at Williams College. He is the author of The Far East (New York, 1957). This 
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several decades. When confronted with a new problem at any given point, 
they tended, perhaps unconsciously, to consider these views as the position 
of the United States government. 

At the time the country became a world power the nature of OEN 
foreign policy was a source of confusion. An isolationist nation undertaking 
potentially serious commitments in the Western Pacifc while remaining 
isolationist, despite a world war, in the Atlantic created an enormous strain 
on planners in search of basic guidance. It is not surprising that this am- 
bivalent American attitude led to uncertainty or to divergent views between 
the army and the navy. Changes in technology and the international political 
scene also subjected the positions held by the two services to constant modi- 
fications. With the rise of the Axis powers, the relationship between “na- 
tional” and “military” policy became most intimate, and a unified position 
in the Joint Board of the Army and the Navy was soon established. Finally, 
there was a continued effort, without much success, to align our commit- 
ments and objectives with American capabilities—immediate or even pro- 
jected. 

Military planners considered the causes of war to be rooted in a nation’s 
security and foreign policy, and viewed military policy as subordinate to 
these affairs of statecraft.? They also recognized that the nation’s over-all mili- 
tary posture had to be determined by the government. As expressed by the 
Chief of Staff, General Charles Summerall, it was “based upon international 
relations, especially our obligations as a World Power, internal order, past 
experience and financial limitations.”* When the need arose to build up the 
country's armed forces against the Axis threat to the New World, the army 
stressed its obligation to provide for hemisphere defense. It observed that 
"the War Department has no thought of aggression, nor does it desire to 
build up and maintain [in time of peace] the military forces that might be 
required to win a war."5 

The kind of subordinate position accepted by the military leadership was 
reflected in a conversation in 1936 between Dr. Stanley Hornbeck of the 
State Department and Lieutenant Colonel L. T. Gerow. Responding to 
the army's evident desire to remove its forces from the Far East, the State 


8 Presentation by General Tasker Bliss before the Joint Board, June 10, 1904, JB 305. Pre- 
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Department representative inquired why it did not seek to have America's 
policy in that region changed. This, Hornbeck added, was more logical than 
requesting the removal of the military forces supporting that policy. Gerow 
reported, 


I told him that the War Department was not the State policy making agency, that 
being a State Department responsibility. But that the War Department was respon- 
sible for the military aspects of any policy adopted and that it was a duty of the 
War Department to point out the extent to which we might become involved 
through military commitments and make recommendations accordingly.® 


The sense of being responsible for this type of professional advice weighed 
heavily upon the strategic planners and led them to stress the importance 
of prudence. In considering the relationship between national and military 
policy in the grim atmosphere of 1939, a joint planning paper observed that 
the military's task did not include the responsibility to establish or amend 
national policy. Instead the overriding requirement was for army and navy 
actions so planned as to make effective the national policy as defined by the 
executive and Congress. 

_ The planning paper went on to caution that, when we commit the fur- 
therance of national policy to military and naval action, we alter the condi- 
tions under which it can operate. Military operations in turn may unavoid- 
ably change national policy in a manner unforeseen by the civilian officials 
who resorted to armed force or by the military and naval executors of the 
action. In Clausewitzian terms, the Joint Planning Committee (JPC), the 
. Joint Board's staff agency, added that to some extent every military decision 
in war threw to fate a hostage of uncertain value as to the future of the 
nation. It was therefore an ethical responsibility of the military and naval 
authorities to choose courses of action most surely adapted to advance the 
national policy and not to change it. The professional experience of the mili- 
tary and naval officers, the JPC concluded, was therefore to serve the high 
purpose of enabling them to advise whether a certain course of military action 
would advance or harm the national interest involved. 

Military planners had to develop their views under the handicap of two 
types of isolation. The country as a whole appeared satisfied with its tradi- 
tional diplomacy of isolation from Europe during this period and looked 
upon the events of 1917-1919 as a mistaken departure in policy. The other 
isolation was administrative: the planners were kept apart from the civilian 
directors of policy. The absence of any permanent coordinating agency often 
prevented them from explaining important military aspects and consequences 
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of a foreign policy on which they felt obliged to tender advice and recom- 
mendations.” 

As early as 1908 the Joint Board complained that it had diffculty in de- 
ciding where to concentrate the fleet because the government did not clarify 
its major policies and areas of greatest interest.) Repeated proposals between 
1912 and 1922 for an agency to coordinate national and military policy 
brought no results. 'The most determined effort was a proposal to Secretary 
of State Hughes in 1921 that members of his department sit with the Joint 
Board and the Joint Planning Committee to consider questions of national 
policy. The JPC, which initiated this suggestion in 1919, felt that national 
policy had to be formulated first, as the foundation of any war plan, and 
that this was primarily a State Department responsibility? Hughes rejected 
the offer because he feared that it would lead to military intervention in 
matters of foreign policy. It was not until 1938 that a regular coordinating 
agency was formed"? 

The State Department did agree to joint deliberations on specific prob- 
lems suitable to such efforts, with highly beneficial results. Three examples 
of fruitful cooperation and continual exchanges of views were the fields of 
arms limitations in both the naval aspects and the more general discussions 
at Geneva, relations with Latin America during the 1920's when the country 
shifted its policy to one of nonintervention, and the clarification of our posi- 
tion and military forces in the Far East! But this did not satisfy the JPC, 
which echoed a lament of twenty years' standing in 1939. 


Frequently in joint planning tasks, the Joint Planning Committee has had to 
work in the dark with respect to what national policy is with respect to a specific 
problem, or what it may be expected to be. The Joint Planning Committee has not 
always been in a position to seek authoritative expressions of fact or opinion 
from representatives of other Executive Departments, in particular the State De- 
partment.!? 


The effect of the national posture of isolationism was more far reaching. 


T Letter from Captain H. W. Yarnell to Lieutenant Colonel J. W. Gulick, Oct. 28, 1919, sub: 
National Policy and War Plans, JB Ser. Miscell, 18. 

8 JB Copy Book, Feb. 21, 1908, 325-27. 

? Letter from Secretaries of War and Navy to Secretary of State, Dec. 7, 1921, sub: 
Coordination of War and Navy with State Department, JB 301, Ser. 147. 

19 For a study of this problem based on State Department files, see Ernest May, “The 
Development of Political-Military Consultation in the United States," Political Science Quarterly, 
LXX (June 1955), 163 ff. 

11 On the difficulties and complexities of military-diplomatic coordination, see Louis Morton, 
"National Policy and Military Strategy," Virginia Quarterly Review, XXXVI (Winter 1960), 
esp. 4—7. See also his study of United States ground forces in China, withdrawn in 1938, in 
"Army and Marines on the China Station: A Study in Military and Political Rivalry,” Pacific 
Historical Review, XXIX (Feb. 1960). 

12 WPD memo, July 22, 1939, sub: College of National Defense, WPD 2500-6. 
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To a considerable extent, it limited the sphere of military thought and prep- 
aration to the defense of the homeland. Thus the two war plans dealing with 
a maximum national effort were couched in terms of the defense of the 
United States. These plans in turn played a major role in influencing the 
army viewpoint regarding other strategic considerations as well as questions 
of personnel, logistics, and weapons? When Congress passed the National 
Defense Áct of 1920, it incorporated many organizational reforms on the 
basis of recent experience, but these too were geared toward the efficient 
mobilization of economic strength and of the three echelons of manpower— 
the regular army, the National Guard, and the organized reserve—for con- 
tinental defense.** Even the capacity for action under this minimal arrange- 
ment was drastically curtailed by budgetary economies which Congress 
adopted after 1920.5 The economies also had a devastating effect on the 
development of new weapons, since outlays for research were very modest. 
Ás a consequence, it became difficult to evaluate the full impact of new 
weapons, or attain that vital degree of momentum! in which technological 
change spawns combat innovations and gives rise to further change.!? 
The importance of an isolationist context and tight budgets is mirrored 
in the army's force levels. Though Congress authorized a regular army of 
280,000 in 1920, it immediately reduced this number to 175,000 over a presi- 
dential veto. This was followed by a debate to reduce the force to 150,000 
enlisted men, during which Senator John S. Williams of Mississippi expressed 
the prevailing viewpoint: 
...to my mind it seems obvious that there are two theories with regard to a 
military establishment. . . . One would be to establish an Army to whip anybody 
and everybody that might by remote possibility make any attack upon us. In order 
to do that we would need about 2,000,000 men on a peace establishment, or a 
million, at any rate. [ Author's note: Chief of Staff Peyton March determined on 
508,000 in his 1920 recommendation with just such an objective in mind.] Then 
everybody of a timid character and temperament who is always scared to death 
about somebody whipping us would feel safe. The other is to pursue our tradi- 


tional policy of conserving the financial resources of the people during times of 
peace and, when war comes, submit ourselves to the immense strain necessary, 


18 See, for example, WPD memo, based on war plan operations, WPD to G-3, Mar. 13, 
1936, sub: Organization of the Army, WPD 3662-2. Navy requirements, however, were 
estimated in light of another plan, War Plan ORANGE, after 1921. See n. 26. 

14 See, for example, House Committee on Military Affairs, 66th Cong., 1 sess., Hearings on 
H.R. 8287 (Sept. 3-Nov. 12, 1919), for the army's original position, and General Order 31 
(July 18, 1921), summarizing the meaning of the legislation passed on June 4, 1920. 

15 The army's requirements in materiel are discussed in Chapter vi of R. Elberton Smith, 
The Army and Economic Mobilization (Washington, D. C., 1959). 

18 See Constance Green, Harry C. Thomson, and Peter C. Roots, The Ordnance Department 
(Washington, D. C., 1955). Chapters n and wi discuss the slow rate of research and devel- 
opment before 1940. 
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with the extravagance of expenditure of blood and capital both necessary, but 
having accomplished the purpose of keeping the people free during peace times 
from the burdens of war. 


This war has shown ... that . . . you can meet the most efficient . . . military 
force that the world ever dreamed of . . . but if in the meantime you had kept 
your people burdened all those 50 years, they could not have done it, they would 
have had neither the spirit nor the financial ability nor the morale to do it.” 

Congress reached its lowest level of authorization, 125,000 enlisted men, - 
in 1924. Actual strengths were fixed by appropriations at 118,750 for 1924- 
1926, but fell even Jower than that, hitting 109,356 in 1926 and 110,940 in 
1927 before being raised to 118,000 in 1928.18 Meanwhile the army worked 
out a series of developmental! projects, including a stillborn ten-year ordnance 
plan, and Major Army Project Number 1 to raise the regular force to 165,010 
men.? The most caustic appraisal of this plan and related projects came 
from Major General William Snow, who felt it was idle to talk of 165,000 
men. 


With the nation at the height of financial prosperity the military establishment 
year after year has suffered cuts in appropriations. It would be a foolish optimist 
who could see any prospect for better treatment in the immediate future or who, 
in the event of a decline in our present prosperity, failed to count upon further 
severe slashes in army appropriations. . . . The basic consideration which must 
govern the strength of the Army in time of peace is the Budget.?? 


In fact, the Secretary of War told the Chief of Staff in 1927 not to seek an 
increase, for Congress felt that it had been generous in raising existing 
strengths from their depressed levels to 118,000?! And it was to be a full 
decade before the army approached a strength of 165,000. 

Force deficiencies were of great strategic significance to the army. It felt 
the 1920 law itself was barely adequate for the limited task of continental 
defense, comparing "with foreign types as the rough forging of a finished 
tool. Nevertheless, circumstanced as we are, it is an instrument adequate for 
our security." The regular army had the task of absorbing the first shock 
of any aggression, but, given our favorable location, a moderate force was 
considered adequate to deny a base in or near the United States to an enemy. 


17 Congressional Record, 66 Cong., 3 sess. (Jan. 13, 1921), 1349—50. 

18 Memo, G-4 to C of S, June 24, 1927, AG [Adjutant General] 320-22 (6-18-26), and 
memo, G-3 to C of S, Jan. 10, 1927, sub: Hearings before Military Affairs Committee, 
AG orr (12-29-26) (1) Sec. 1. These and other AG files are in the National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

19 Ihid. See also Comprehensive Report on Present State of National Defense, 1929, WPD 
3311. 

20 Comments submitted by Chief of Field Arillery, Jan. 4, 1927, sub: Major Army Project 
No. 1, AG orr (r2-29-26) (1) Sec. 1. 

21 Ibid., Conference of C of S and Branch Chiefs, Jan. 19, 1927. 
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. Under the 1920 act the regulars were to have nine infantry and two cavalry 
divisions. In 1927, however, only eighty thousand troops were in the United - 
States, and over half of these were committed to specific assignments. This 
left a ‘strategic force of just three divisions, totaling nineteen thousand men, 
and six reinforced brigades totaling thirteen thousand, as well as 5,700 cav- 
alry. The army concluded that “the condition of our emergency force . . .- 
is the cause of our gravest concern" because it would be hard pressed to 
carry out the initial mobile defensive assignments in the major war plans?” 

In 1939, when America's perspective widened to include hemisphere de- 
fense against the Axis, the same picture emerged on a slightly broader can- 

as. Though naval and air power were being augmented, the army had but 
four divisions and five brigades, in various stages of completion, to meet or 
deter an Axis threat in South America. To guarantee hemispheric security, 
through control of vital bases, the army requested that its forces be raised to 
five complete divisions? 

The navy, too, experienced economies in force. These were effected by 
a combination of disarmament treaties and congressional budgetary pres- 

* Since Congress was determined to curtail expenses, the navy bowed 
to the inevitable and accepted a naval holiday in 1922. The navy did, how- 
ever, express a desire for a 10:10:5 ratio and successfully opposed the Japanese 
request for a 10:10:7 arrangement in capital ships. It reluctantly accepted 
the 10:10:6 settlement finally agreed upon?” More important was its suc- - 
cess in having the Anglo Japanese alliance terminated, thus ending even the 
remote possibility of a coalition of these naval powers. In the London Treaty 
of 1930, however, it had to go along with a 10:10:7 settlement in cruisers. 
It is known that Japan built up to its treaty line while the United States, 
even with some construction during the depression, was still below its alloted 
levels when the treaty lapsed in 1936. 

‘The prime naval concern before 1914 centered in the Caribbean, but with 
the defeat of Germany, attention shifted to the Pacific. 'There the combina- 
tion of a "natural enemy" and a very distant Philippine possession presented 

22 Statement prepared for C of S by Colonel Stanley D. Embick for presentation to the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, Hearings on the National Defense Act, 1927, AG ort 
(12-29-26) (1) Sec. x. Similar concern is expressed in memo, WPD to G-4, June 9, 1925; 
sub: Reduction of Military Activities, WPD 2189; and WER memo, July 5 1934, su 
Readiness of Army to Carry Out Missions, WPD 3838. 

33 WPD 3674, cited in n. 5. 

34 On congressional voting patterns, see George L, Grassmuck, Sectional Biases in Congress 
on Foreign Policy (Baltimore, 1951), esp. Chap. n. 

25 General Board to Secretary of the Navy, Nov. 21, 1921, added to the important General 


Board study, sub: Naval Recommendations on the Coming International Conference, Sept. 21, 
1921, GB 438, Ser, 1088, in WPD file, sub: Limitations of Armaments Conference, WPD’ 
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a difficult situation. Defense of the Western Pacific was a strategic problem 
for the navy, much as continental defense was for the army.?® Also, both 
services were sorely taxed by other obligations, in addition to their major 
assignments. ‘They were, therefore, alert to any change in world conditions 
and highly sensitive to proposals that might affect their precarious positions. 
They realized how profoundly the naval disarmament treaties had weak- 
ened America’s strategic position in the Western Pacific and were quick to 
oppose any further proposals to dismantle existing fortifications or limit our 
full liberty of action in the Canal Zone or Hawaii" The requirement to 
defend these three overseas territories was always a major conditioning 
factor in their policy considerations. 

The commitment to the Philippines would inevitably be challenged in 
this era of isolationism and inadequate continental defense. By common 
consent Hawaii and the Canal Zone were essential bastions which had to be 
maintained, but the Philippines were an unrewarding burden, which threat- 
ened to involve us in a war after 1930 with Japan. Early manifestations of 
the great tide of Asian nationalism further complicated the issue. For in 1934 
the Filipinos were promised their freedom after a decade of transitional 
rule. The Philippine question, with its strands of nationalism, Axis aggres- 
sion, and American obligations, forced the United States into major diplo- 
matic and military considerations beyond the bounds of isolation. But it took 
the rise of German power to shatter the narrow isolationist framework to 
which the Philippine issue was an anomalous appendage. Gradually and 
painfully, continental defense expanded to hemispheric and eventually global 
commitments. 

It is difficult to recapture the novelty of that step toward hemispheric de- 
fense in 1938-1939. The fact that it was of great significance to the armed 
forces indicates how powerful the pressure of isolationism had been. In a 
critical review of past policies, the army in 1939 noted that the peace-pacifism- 
economy pressures of twenty years had compelled it to adopt a completely 
passive mission of defending the continental United States and its overseas 
possessions, a mission held consonant only with "the stonewall defense of 
complete isolation."?? 

28 The complexity of planning for both the Philippines and a general war with Japan are 


detailed in Louis Morton, “War Plan ORANGE: Evolution of a Strategy," World Politics, XI 
(Jan. 1959), 221-50. 

27 Letter from Secretary of War to Secretary of State, Sept. 22, 1921, WPD 77; memo, 
AC of S WPD to C of S, Apr. 27, 1927, sub: Three Power Naval Conference at Geneva, 
WPD 2938. 

38 Memo, AC of S WPD to C of S, Nov. 1, 1939, sub: War Department Concept of 
Military Mission of National Defense Prior to Adoption of Policy of Hemisphere Defense, WPD 
4175-2. 
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The insular nature of the American political environment left the armed 
forces ill prepared to think in terms of transatlantic operations. When Gen- 
eral Tasker Bliss, a leading army intellectual, sought to establish a basis for 
joint war planning in 1904, he began with the essentials of United States 
foreign policy: the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine, efforts to extend 
trade, and intervention in a Latin American state to maintain order.” He 
considered the first to be the basic one, the second to be the root cause of 
aggression. That is, we had but one policy for three generations, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and would respond in its name to an act of aggression, under- 
taken for extension of trade. With 1898 in mind, Bliss noted that one policy 
led to war, causing other policies to be adopted and so, perhaps, to other 
wars. The Monroe Doctrine, a precept that stemmed from a desire for 
isolation from Europe, led to war with Spain, and "the unanticipated ac- 
quisition of an immense empire in the remote waters of the Pacific." Thus 
we sustained our isolation in one direction and found it "completely de- 
stroyed in the other.”*? 

'The guides for army planners were the Monroe Doctrine, isolation from 
Europe, an economic determinist interpretation of the causes of war with 
particular emphasis on foreign trade, and a distracting possession, the Philip- 
pine colony. Bliss felt that the Philippines tie to Oriental trade might lead to 
war. More likely the colony would become the target of a European enemy 
in a war growing out of the Monroe Doctrine and would be the real objec- 
tive of such a war ostensibly undertaken for other causes. 

A decade later the army still viewed the Monroe Doctrine and the avoid- 
ance of entangling alliances as the two "underlying and abiding national 
policies" whose maintenance was “as necessary as our national life.”** It 
recognized that in the Far East new policies might evolve as a result of in- 
ternational relations regarding trade conditions, similar to the Open Door in 
China. The European war brought the claim that America traditionally 
asserted its own rights and respected others, seeking right to prevail over 
lawlessness. 

But, the army added, changing conditions required more than a passive 
defense. It cited the "increasing facility with which armies and navies can be 
transported"; the rise in importance of trade and industry the world over, 
especially in the United States with the end of its continental expansion; 


29 Presentation, June 10, 1904, JB 305. 

80 Ibid. 

31 Memo, War College Division (WCD) to Secretary of War, Sept. 11, 1915, sub: A 
Proper Military Policy for the United States, WCD 9053-90. WCD file materials dating before 
1918 are generally in the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
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and the added responsibilities in the Pacific. By 1920 it was even more evi- 
dent that America was a world power. Its industry “is or will be advanced 
as to make the security of her commerce and markets vital to her economic 
life.” The old policies had to be enforced, as new ones were framed, in rela- 
tion to a military force whose size “is measured by the degree of need which 
is behind our Foreign Policy.”?? After the First World War the army view 
continued to stress the Monroe Doctrine, which enjoyed “tacit general recog- 
nition” throughout the world, and the isolationist strand of thought, but it 
recognized that we had vast Pacific commitments and growing world inter- 
ests, particularly economic needs. 

The navy’s analysis of American foreign policy revealed a similar spec- 
trum of concepts but it laid greater emphasis on the new elements of world 
trade needs and the Pacific, both of which converged upon the target of 
Japan. This focus on a specific opponent was also a consequence of the navy’s 
. duty to meet any attack while the army mobilized its full strength behind 
this shield. The joint planners therefore came to consider the protection and 
security of the United States fleet as one of America’s vital interests. Naval 
plans were developed in the early years with regard to a likely opponent, 
selected on the basis of his foreign policy objectives and naval power. Thus 
the navy shifted its major interest from Britain to Germany to Japan during 
the generation after 1890. Isolation in the naval sense had the more limited 
meaning of not seeking a war or initiating aggressive actions in waters 
distant from the New World. 

In 1904 Rear Admiral Henry Taylor, in discussing the basis for joint war 
plans, explained that by the turn of the century Germany had replaced 
Britain as the main opponent in our naval plans. He stressed that one can 
best determine the alignment for war by studying the development of great 
nations and comparing the general international situation with the past. In 
the case of both European powers, the Monroe Doctrine was at the root of 
his reasoning and the Caribbean was the most sensitive and vital theater. 
But even at this early date he pointed to American commercial interests in 
Asia and the complication aroused by our possession of the Philippines. To 
him the present moment was "one of rapidly changing conditions, inter- 
national and military," requiring a change in the basis of our plans because 


83 Memo, AC of S WPD to C of S, Sept. 22, 1921, sub: Policies and Influences Deter- 
mining the Development of Armaments of the Great Powers, WPD 8o. 

35 On the persisting importance of the Monroe Doctrine and the nonaggressive attitude of 
the United States in Latin America, ses memo, AC of S to C of S, Aug. 31, 1926, sub: 
Possible Menace to Panama Canal, WPD 1162-21. 
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of "the increasing prominence assumed by the situation in Northeast Asia. 
In advancing the then very popular argument that America's industrial de- 
velopment had a vital and dependent connection with the great populations 
of East Asia, Taylor concluded, “We may expect in the future to find the 
sacredness of the Monroe Doctrine drop to second in the national mind, 
and our trade relations with Eastern Asia assume first place, and become 
the principal cause of war." 

It should be noted that at the time the Joint Board addressed itself to the 
immediate problem at hand. It drafted instructions for the preparation of 
a complete plan for war, "the cause and origin of which should be the in- 
fringement of the Monroe Doctrine, and which should consist of an attack 
by a European nation upon the territory of South or Central America or 
adjacent islands.”®® 

In 1912 the General Board justified its shipbuilding program as support 
for our well-established policies of no entangling alliances, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the Open Door, Asiatic exclusion, and exclusive military control of the 
Panama Canal and contiguous waters. In its view, the size of the navy was 
not primarily related to the development of further American objectives. 
Rather, to what extent was America willing to support and defend exist- 
ing national policies most threatened by Germany in the Atlantic and Japan 
in the Pacific??? 

The navy also held that the maintenance of national sovereignty and in- 
dependence required a "closed cycle of industry," encompassing agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, and transport and cable services among the different 
elements. All the territory necessary for this cycle did not have to be under 
the American flag, as long as we had friendly relations with the foreign lands 
concerned and possessed a navy able to control the trade routes to them. To 
the navy this meant an ability to deny control of Latin America to a major 
enemy as far south as the mouth of the Amazon and an offensive capability 
against the ocean trade routes of any aggressive power.” This naval view 
was at variance with the army's opinion that America could satisfy its eco- 
nomic needs at home. On the other hand, the army recognized that the 
market problem for our manufactures abroad involved a vital interest.9? 


3334 


84 Revised draft of presentation made by Rear Admiral Taylor before the Joint Board, May 
31, 1904, JB 325. 

86 JB Copy Book, June 10, 1904, 75—76. 

38 Memo, General Board to Secretary of the Navy, Sept. 25, 1912, sub: Building Program 
Outlined since 1903, in GB 438, Ser. 1088, 

37 General Board memo, Aug. 1920, ibid. This memo cited a General Board letter of 1901 
which emphasized the navy's ability to hold the Caribbean but doubted if the Monroe Doc- 
trine could be enforced below the mouth of the Oronoco River. 

38 WPD 80, cited in n. 32. 
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In preparing for the Washington Conference of 1921-1922, the navy 
studied the fundamental policies of the great powers and expressed its own 
view of international relations.®® The four main American policies were no 
entangling alliances, the Monroe Doctrine, the Open Door, and the recently 
developed exclusion of Asiatics. The Open Door was understood to include 
China's territorial and political integrity and equal commercial and industrial 
opportunities there for all nations. 'The navy held that the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Open Door had a vital feature in common—respect for national 
sovereignty. On the other hand, alien exclusion was justified on the grounds 
that internal development “free from any discordant foreign element is a 
supreme right,” completely distinct from the Open Door. 

The navy categorized the major external problems as controversies be- 
tween states of similar governments and ideals and issues between states of 
dissimilar foundations and ideals or different racial viewpoints and traditions. 
Disputes of the first type, essentially economic in character, were of increas- 
ing importance because nations came to depend on unmolested channels of 
trade and accessibility for their high living standards. Their very existence 
becomes involved as the tendency toward specialization increases. It was the 
task of governments to prevent commercial rivalries from finding expres- 
sion on foreign soils and to resolve harmoniously the struggle for commercial 
control of world markets. Difficulties with Britain were considered amenable 
to settlement by arbitration, treaty, and commercial agreement if a spirit of 
harmony could be preserved. In arguing for permanent naval equality with 
Britain, however, the General Board observed that no war between two peo- 
ples or nations was “unthinkable.”* 

Issues between fundamentally dissimilar states, according to the navy, 
arose from policies of exploitation, conquest, or alliance. The last, a thinly 
veiled reference to the Anglo-Japanese alliance, was not considered as 
durable as friendly relations between democratic states, even when such con- 
nections were loose and informal. The issue of exploitation was applied spe- 
cifically to Japan’s ambitions in China, which were firmly denounced. 
Japan’s claim of an Asian Monroe Doctrine was branded a spurious argu- 
ment. Controversies in this category did not appear to be permanently ad- 
justable, and it seemed that any settlement would have to be maintained 
by force. 

Finally, the navy discussed sea power in the service of a democracy’s 

39 ‘The following is from the long study GB 438, Ser. 1088. 

19 General Board memo, July 15, 1921, i5;d. It noted that the war of 1861 was not force- 


seen in 1830 and concluded that blood relations count for little. Otherwise the United States 
would have been exempt from wars with all nations it fought except Mexico. 
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foreign policy. A strategically isolated America could influence world affairs 
only by way of the sea, and so needed naval strength commensurate with its 
world position. Jt argued that the “silent pressure of sea power” could 
support diplomacy firmly and rapidly, adding that this was primarily a defen- 
sive weapon, serving aggressive purposes only when used to sustain a domi- 
nant commercial position or to exploit weaker peoples overseas. The devel- 
opment of both large land forces and great sea power, by contrast, was 
deemed evidence of aggressive interest. Finally, the study observed that, in 
time of war between great nations, naval power would play an important 
role because economic pressure and blockades were vital weapons in such a 
struggle. 

After the First World War, the nation’s isolationist attitude toward Eu- 
rope was faithfully reflected in the thoughts and plans of the military strate- 
gists, though they were keenly aware of the extent to which the balance of 
power and America’s security had hinged upon events across the Atlantic. 
As General Summerall observed, “Had it not been for the British Navy 
and the Allied Army, the impression of the war that exists in America would 
be quite different.”* Similarly, the navy recognized that had the German 
navy been equal to Britain’s, the results of the war might have been re- 
versed with all Europe “dominated by Prussian ideals . . . and eventually 
America might have fallen."* But it was also realized that France after 
1918 wanted “American support in her European policies, which, if accorded, 
might involve us in an embarrassing situation."* Army planning ruled out 
the possibility of armed American intervention in Europe;** and in 1933 it 
could be categorically stated, “We have no plans for the invasion of any of 
these [great power] countries."** The intervention of 1917-1918 was treated 
as an accident, as were the eighteen months we had to prepare ourselves 
before facing German armies. 'The National Defense Act of 1920 was justi- 
fied as applicable to "more normal circumstances, those in which we would 
have to depend upon ourselves. . . .”*° 

Toward the end of the 1920's, under the pressure of new budget cuts, 


41 Memo, C of S to DC of S, Aug. 3, 1929, sub: Study of Value of Coast Defense, WPD 
3345. 

42 ed study of Sept. 12, 1921, GB 438, Ser. 1088, cited in n. 25. 

48 Ibid. 

44 For an early exposition of the defensive cast of our planning, see two WPD studies of . 
1923: National Defense in Readiness, WPD 598; National Position of Readiness, WPD 670. 

45 Memo, WPD to the Special Committee of the General Council, Sept. 15, 1933, sub: 
Summary of Plans Submitted by the Chief of the Air Corps for the Defense of the U. with 
Comments on Selected Points, WPD 888—75. 

48 In statement prepared by Colonel Embick for C of S in 1927, AG o11 (12-29-26) (1) 
Sec. I. 
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the army intensified its quest for efficient organization." It studied the causes 
of war, the international situation, and the policies of the United States, to 
determine their effect on the army’s mission and size. General George 
Simonds, director of WPD, also ordered a review of our major national poli- 
cies—neutral maritime rights, the Monroe Doctrine, the Platt Amendment, 
the Open Door in China, and the Japanese immigration issue. WPD fol- 
lowed the traditional view in tracing the causes of war to conflicts of national 
policy arising from questions affecting vital interests. National policies them- 
selves were rooted in experience, growing out of the “moral, economic, and 
political influences in the lives of countries and peoples.”*® Causes for con- 
flict were categorized as political, economic, racial, and moral. 

The Simonds study noted that political wars often had economic influ- 
ences, such as expansion due to population pressure, as underlying causes. 
War could also result from problems concerning racial minorities or be de- 
liberately started by a weak government seeking internal unity. Such wars 
were described as aggressive and imperialistic, of a kind not undertaken 
by the United States, an isolated state which did not suffer from such ten- 
sions. Our rise to world power, however, created new rivalries abroad and 
increased our concern regarding economic and moral causes of war. “Eco- 
nomic questions have been in the past the fundamental cause of much of the 
strife that has gone on in the world." *? WPD noted, however, that economic 
questions tended to be settled by other means than war. With the world so 
interdependent, a solution by war was considered less likely to benefit either 
side, as the world war showed. 

But, the Simonds study continued, certain principles of human existence 
matter more than economic gain in the history of every people who have 
become a great nation. For these they will fight bitterly and make great sac- 
rifices. Our people, it was argued, were more likely to go to war over moral 
outrage than for economic causes, especially since moral issues are so difficult 
to settle by agreement, compromise, or outside arbitration. “No great moral 
issue has ever been definitely settled except through the method of war, the 
last resort when all else fails."9? Our own wars were classified as moral and 
economic (the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the Spanish-American 
War, the world war); racial and economic (the Indian and Mexican Wars); 


moral (the Civil War). 


47 See WPD 3311, cited in n. 19, and WPD study, July, Aug. 1929, sub: Survey of the 
Military Establishment, WPD 3345. 
on following discussion is based on WPD 3311 Sec. IV, General World Outlook. 
Ibid. 
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National policies then were not arbitrary mandates directed aggressively 
at others but were lines of conduct pursued as a nation's best interest. Viola- 
tion of and violence to these policies created the greatest likelihood of war 
and so WPD turned to our own foreign policies for guidance. The vital 
historical issues were grouped into five major categories: (1) Maritime rights 
of neutrals were fundamental in the struggle of the 1790's, 1812, and the 
world war. In light of the great development of foreign trade and our aloof- 
ness from alliances, these principles were “a cause of war of constantly in- 
creasing likelihood. . . . Failure to settle the question constitutes the crux of 
the problem of our present rivalry with the world's other great naval powers." 
(2) The Monroe Doctrine, called wholly defensive in character, embodied 
the principles determined upon to safeguard American national interests with 
relation to the Eastern as well as the Western Hemisphere. The danger of 
war with a European power on this count was evident in 1863, 1895, and 
1902. Its major contemporary importance was focused on the Panama and 
proposed Nicaraguan Canals, whose purpose was to strengthen our defenses 
and extend advantageous trade routes to South America. (3) The Open Door 
in China gave rise to a serious problem of defense in sustaining existing 
state policy. Related to this was the quiescent Japanese immigration issue 
which might again be raised when the United States became embarrassed 
by other critical international involvements. Our Philippine base was vul- 
nerable, but with "potentiality as an outpost of trade at the gateway to the 
great underdeveloped resources and trade possibilities of eastern Asia." (4) 
Foreign debt and trade rivalries comprised the most important issue after 
these three specific ones. First, debtor states presented a united front against 
the United States. More significantly, the debt was symptomatic of our 
growth in wealth and industry, placing us ahead of all others in the expan- 
sion of our foreign trade.” Historically, “ascendancy in world trade, coupled 
as it must be with a growth in sea power for its maintenance, has always 
been a great potential cause of war.” (5) The press and public opinion, when 
inflamed, formed a potential cause of unexpected war even though the gov- 
ernment was seeking a settlement. 

Studies in the late 1920’s concluded that the situation was then calm, 
with no issue calling for immediate military preparation. But since the 
United States had clearly defined national policies conflicting with those of 
other countries, the chance of war still existed. 

5l1In plans drawn up in the late 1920's these economic factors were given prime importance 
as the likely cause of war. American encroachments on the foreign trade of other maritime 


powers, threatening standards of living and potential economic ruin, are cited as the causes 
of war in these plans. 
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During the 1920's and the first half of the 1930's, the power of the air- 
plane did not have a major impact on strategic thinking about national pol- 
icy. 'The planners felt that the flying range and carrying capacity of even 
the latest aircraft did not create special problems or opportunities. Regarding 
continental defense, the army believed that the weapon could be handled 
primarily within the framework of the major war plans. Planners made al- 
lowance for the destructive capabilities of existing aircraft, including carrier- 
borne types, both in developing war plans and organizing harbor and coastal 
defenses? They concentrated, however, upon protection against combined- 
arms attacks, rather than a sudden air assault alone. WPD and the Air Corps 
vigorously disputed this point as well as the deployment and use of air com- 
ponents to meet major attacks. But the entire argument was couched in terms 
of an isolationist America defending itself against aggression? 

The major administrative disputes of the period were over the boundary 
line between army and navy jurisdictions in continental defense and the 
degree of autonomy to be enjoyed by the Air Service, reorganized as the Air 
Corps in 1927, within the army. Basically, the navy enjoyed primary juris- 
diction over the oceans; within the army, the Air Corps was enjoined from 
formulating basic policies of its own, though it had representation on Gen- 
eral Staff planning agencies.°* Again the relatively primitive level of tech- 
nology played a powerful role, but these administrative decisions aided in 
slowing the rate of development still more. The old restrictions did not dis- 
appear until the late 1930's, when the B-17 prototype effected a strategic break- 
through in flying range and carrying capacity, and so in planning concepts. 

Events of the 1930’s destroyed the calm atmosphere of normalcy. Japan’s 
rise sharply revealed the gap between our interests and commitments in light 
of the forces and policies we had fashioned to sustain them. With troops in 
China and the Philippines, an Asiatic fleet, a war plan against Japan, and an 
entire Pacific strategy at stake, the army and the navy reexamined basic 
American policies. They had to bear in mind such political questions as the 
Open Door and the future of the new Philippine Commonwealth, and relate 
them to the world situation and American obligations elsewhere. The result 


52 See, for example, memos, AC of S WPD to C of S, Mar. 8, 1928, and the reply, DC of S 
to AC of S WPD, Mar, 9, 1923, sub: Harbor Defenses, WPD 1105; and memo, Major Gen- 
eral Andrew Hero, CAC [Coast Artillery Corps] to AG, Mar. 18, 1929, sub: Antiaircraft 
Defense, AG 381 (2-16-26). 

53 See WPD 888—75, cited in n. 45. 

54 The files on these administrative disputes are voluminous. See, for example, the WPD 
888 files, and, regarding the Joint Army and Navy Aeronautical Board, AG 334.3 and 580.1. 
For a summary of the interservice dispute, see memo, WPD to Assistant Secretary of War, Aug. 
27, 1937, sub: Relations between the Army and the Navy, WPD 3740-1, Appendix C, For 
a general discussion of this problem, see Major Lawrence J. Legere, ‘Unification of the Armed 
Forces" (doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1950). 
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was a sharp disagreement between the services in defining American inter- 
ests and future policies.P5 | 

On November 26, 1935, the JPC noted that our policy toward Japan had 
weakened over the past two decades. It added that the current policy could 
force America into an unsuccessful war? In the split over what to do, the 
army emerged with an isolationist doctrine. It wanted to leave China and 
drop the burden of the Philippines, for it did not consider the Western 
Pacific a vital area in terms of American interests. 'The navy sought to con- 
tinue our commitments there, maintaining that the area was worth fighting 
for and that the basic strategic plan was sound and feasible. A strongly 
worded army draft statement put the issue squarely.” Starting in a manner 
reminiscent of General Bliss in 1904, Colonel Walter Krueger stressed the 
accidental nature of our acquisition of the Philippines. 'The premise behind 
our policy was that the Philippines were of great economic and strategic 
importance to us. 'This view Krueger challenged, holding that the economic 
value never materialized. In fact, he called the policy of 1898 a sharp di- 
vergence from the obvious and natural path along which our future lay, 
adding "that this departure might and in all probability would produce a 
clash with a power into whose natural domain of expansion we had ac- 
cidentally strayed.” He felt that phrases like the “open door," "American 
interests,” and “trade expansion” had become mere repetition and dogma 
which guided our policy. 

The immediate issue at hand, whether to retain a naval base in the 
Philippines, raised the question of the purpose of such bases. Generally, bases 
were required for the operation of naval forces in light of strategic require- 
ments. Krueger held that of the two essentials of sea power, the merchant 
marine and the fleet, the former was the real source of power, relying on the 
latter for protection. Bases in turn served the fleet. “But a fleet and naval 
bases without a merchant marine become an anachronism.” Britain, with 
world trade routes and bases, needed a fleet of equal proportions, but 
America was a continental power whose vital lines of communication were 
practically confined to the Western Hemisphere. Therefore a base in the far 
Pacific, given our small merchant marine and the low vulnerability of its 
essential lines of communication, could only serve an offensive mission. He 
called the argument of the “greater navy advocates” that our fleet was primar- 


55 The following discussion is based upon the study made in 1935-1936, Military (includ- 
ing Naval) Position in the Far East, JB 305, Ser. 573, as well as the accompanying JPC Devel- 
opment File. 

56 Memo, JPC to JB, ibid., Development File. 

57 Ibid., WPD draft prepared by Colonel Walter Krueger, Oct. 38, 1935, sub: Our Policy 
in the Philippines. 
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ily our first line of defense “an expensive delusion.” This function was inci- 
dental to the main task of gaining and maintaining command of the seas and 
communication lines vital to the homeland. A fleet larger than one required 
for this purpose, he concluded, became an expensive luxury and a tool that 
might serve an aggressive purpose. 

He described our strategic position as very strong since we enjoyed po- 
tential hegemony in the New World. Then, in tones remarkably similar to 
Charles Beard’s contemporary study The Idea of the National Interest, 
Krueger stated, 


Properly directed, the energies of our people can be fully absorbed in that hemi- 
sphere for many generations to come. It is practically self-supporting and could 
be assailed from overseas with the greatest difficulty only. Granted reasonable 
naval and military preparedness on our part, it is virtually invulnerable. 


He depicted Japan as anxious to avoid a war unless goaded, adding, “War on 
the Atlantic side is even more unlikely, unless again we leave the sphere in 
which our future virtually lies.” To Krueger the decision to free the Filipinos 
enabled us to attain a perfect solution by “washing our hands of the Philip- 
pines once they become independent, and not to retain even a coaling sta- 
tion, to say nothing of a naval base there."9? 

He later broadened his argument to include the whole Far East where 
America’s position, never very strong against Japan, had become so progres- 
sively weakened since 1920 as to be untenable. We might have successfully 
challenged Japan’s quest for hegemony at one time, but it was now too late 
to do so. Since none of our interests in the Far East were vital, Krueger felt 
that war in their defense could not be justified. The forces we had in the 
Philippine Islands were too weak to resist serious attack, and the small gar- 
rison in China had only irritant value. He therefore called for total with- 
drawal from the Philippines even before independence was granted. Larger 
state policies naturally governed in China, but he warned that the State 
Department should clearly realize that its policy of keeping a garrison there 
would probably lead to war. 

General Stanley Embick was another leading army planner who, with 
Krueger, played a dominant role in WPD during the interwar period. He 
too reflected the prevailing American mood of isolationism and looked upon 
any postindependence commitment to the Philippines as a retention of a 


58 Ibid, 

59 Ibid. 

99 WPD memo, Dec. 5, 1935, sub: Re-examination of Our Military (including Naval) 
Position in the Far East, JB 305, Ser. 573, JPC Development File. See also n. 65. 
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hazardous front-line trench against Tokyo’s southward advance?' And he 
too saw no vital American stake here, and warned against being maneuvered 
by interested European nations into bearing the brunt of the first resistance 
to a Japanese assault. Embick regarded American national policy as stand- 
ing for peace and the avoidance of entanglements that might lead to war. A 
military commitment to the Philippines was therefore the gravest threat to 
that policy, and the decision to grant freedom was a graceful way out. Brit- 
ain, he argued, had an artificially created empire, dependent upon a co- 
lonial structure. It had to remain at Singapore and fight to defend that key 
base. The American position, that of the most self-contained nation in the 
world with inconsequential interests in the Far East, was exactly the reverse. 
“Our vital interests continue to lie in the continental United States. This 
fact must be the fundamental premise in the formulation of our military 
(including Naval) policy." With a peacetime frontier in the Pacific along 
the Alaska-Hawaii-Panama line “our vital interests will be invulnerable."9? 
This paper was submitted to the President and, on April 16, 1936, Embick 
added that "the conclusion contained therein has been concurred in without 
qualification by the following, viz: Generals [Malin] Craig, [George] 
Simonds, [Dennis] Nolan, Fox Connor, [Paul] Malone, [George] Mosely, 
[Preston] Brown and [Herbert] Brees."9? Tt thus served as an authoritative 
summary of the army's position during the inconclusive discussions held that 
year. 

A third army planner, Colonel Sherman Miles, arrived at similar conclu- 
sions by an empirical analysis of American foreign policy. Recognizing 
that military policy must be subordinate to national policy, he sought to 
determine what that was in Asia. Our desires seemed to include the integrity 
of China, the Open Door, the development of Filipino nationalism and in- 
dependence, the protection of American lives and interests, and a general 
support of the status quo south of Siberia. We were, however, willing to 
employ only diplomatic means to attain these goals. Miles wryly observed 
that we sought, at times quixotically, to be friends of China and Japan, and 
cooperated with European powers in Asia to a far greater extent than was 


91 WPD memo, Dec. 2, 1935, sub: Military Aspects of the Situation That Would Result 
from the Retention by the United States of a Military (including Naval) Commitment in 
the Philippine Islands, JB 305, Ser. 573, JPC Development File. 

62 Ibid., Appendix A, Defense of the Philippine Islands by the United States. He favored 
a multilateral treaty of neutralization of the Philippines and a local defense force geared to 
maintain internal order only. This plan was detailed in Appendix B, Military System for the 
Philippine State, 

63 a TB 305, Ser. 573, JPC Development File. 
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our custom. But we would not use force to advance our objectives, apart from 
protecting American lives. As Japan rose in power and the requirement to 
use force correspondingly mounted, our unwillingness became more evi- 
dent. All our Far Eastern objectives were therefore jeopardized because, 
though the United States grew in potential military power, it was “not as a 
kinetic force in the Far East."95 To Miles it was clear that our objectives 
were incompatible with their implementation. 


We cannot indefinitely sustain and protect our objectives against an aggressive 
imperialism based on force without the use of force. But our unwillingness to 
use force is as much a part of our national policy as is our desire to sustain and 
protect our objectives. Ultimately, therefore, a choice must be made between the 
two incompatible parts of our national policy. . . . There can be little doubt that 
the nation now feels that we have no interests in the Far East, except the lives of 
our people, worth a war, and that we have no intention of bringing on such a 
war. 

This he considered to be our true policy, the one to which our military 
policy should be geared. A complete withdrawal from the Western Pacific 
was therefore in order, unless we reversed a national policy of several dec- 
ades, decided to use force, and sent adequate military formations to that area. 
All of this Miles believed to be highly unlikely. 

The army position can be traced to several factors. Sensitive to the sur- 
rounding intellectual and political environment, the planners responded to 
the strongly isolationist current of the time. This found reflection in the 
hypotheses that the New World was the universe of our national interest 
and that there literally were no other interests vital enough to fight over. 
A second conditioning element was the fact that only War Plan ORANGE 
against Japan was in effect at that particular moment. 'To stress this plan to 
the exclusion or deemphasis of other considerations disturbed the army on 
two counts. It meant a reorientation of budgetary allocations and force struc- 
tures in favor of a navy-dominated Pacific effort at a time when funds were 
extremely scarce. And, there appeared to be something dangerous about 
carrying a war immediately across the Pacific, as the plan provided.® The 
army felt that obligations toward the Philippines were forcing controlling 
political considerations into a vital military question. 

The army wished our strength to be deployed in a balanced fashion, pre- 
pared for any critical emergency involving our vital interests. If we were 


65 Miles cited the Lansing-Ishii notes following the Twenty-One Demands, our rejection of 
the League of Nations in good part because of the military commitments it implied, the 1922 
treaties, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the Sumson notes, our self-limitation to naval reservation and 
fueling stations after the Philippines became free, and the total lack of interest to stand firm 
against more recent threats to China's integrity. 
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ready in the Atlantic and the Eastern Pacific as the crisis developed, we 
could be free to concentrate in either area, depending on the turn of events. 
As the Axis danger mounted during 1936-1938, the threat to the New World 
gave more credence to this outlook. 

In 1935, however, the navy’s appraisal of American foreign policy objec- 
tives led it to a series of opposite conclusions. The General Board traditionally 
regarded our outlying main and secondary bases as vital supports of existing 
American policies?" These remained: the Open Door, the territorial integrity 
of China, the protection of American nationals and economic rights, and 
the protection of the Philippines regardless of its eventual status. To give 
up a base in the Western Pacific, the navy felt, meant a decision not to sup- 
port these policies or remain a factor in that area's development’? The 
President’s view in 1935 that a base in an independent Philippine state 
would be a liability led the navy WPD to undertake a broad study to jus- 
tify its stand. 9? 

Like the army members of the JPC, the navy planners considered our 
national policies to be the governing factors.” In the Far East and the 
Pacific they were enumerated as follows: 


Policy Purpose 
Participation in the Pacific To maintain the status quo and pre- 
serve the general peace and balance 
of power in the Pacific. 


Integrity of China To maintain the rights, interests, and 
territorial integrity of China. 

Open Door in China To promote intercourse between 
China and other powers on the basis 
of equal opportunity. 

League of Nations mandates To protect the rights of the United 
States regarding joint rights in man- 
dates; to prevent the assumption of 


9* General Board to Secretary of the Navy, GB 404, Ser. 1683, Apr. 16, 1935, in 05, 
Ser. 573, JPC Development File. ; dis M bs 

88 Secretary Claude Swanson to the President, Op—12B--CTB 4/18 (SC) A 16/GH (Pa- 
cific), Apr. 22, 1935, in JB 305, Ser. 573, JPC Development File. 

99 Ibid., President to Secretary Swanson, May 3, 1935. See accompanying memo by Captain 
George Meyers to the General Board, stressing the need for a complete statement of arguments 
in favor of retaining a naval base. 

79 Commander Arthur Carpender for the JPC, Op—ı2B--CTB, Dec. 17, 1935, sub: 
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JPC Development File. 
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sovereignty by states holding man- 
dates. i 
Limitations of armaments To eliminate naval competition and 


further peace by an equitable ratio 
and removal of friction and fear. 


Freedom of the seas To safeguard our rights at sea in 
accordance with existing interna- 
tional law. 

Neutrality To preserve the rights of the neutral 
under existing international law. 

Political isolation To prevent entangling alliances. 


The navy held the task of military policy to be the study of forces needed 
to support national policies. It justified using existing declaratory policy as its 
point of departure, holding that if “the national policy in the Far East is 
clouded the necessary military steps must be taken which will support that 
policy, regardless what it is or may turn out to be.""! It recognized that 
serious conflict existed with Japan on the first five points and that there 
was dissention within the United States regarding the last three items. It 
asked for a clear-cut decision to withdraw or to maintain our strength in the 
Far East. Above all, the navy sought to avoid a middle course, the path of 
the greatest danger. It stood firmly against withdrawal and opposed yielding 
a geographic barrier against what it termed the yellow race’s usurpation of 
the white man’s place in the Far East, with the consequent desertion of the 
European and Commonwealth powers there.” A return to isolation would, 
the navy contended, leave Britain to play a lone hand against Japan, leave 
China to its fate, abandon the Philippines in their experiment at self-govern- 
ment, deny our commercial interests encouragement and support in the 
Orient trade, encourage Japan to extend and accelerate its domination of 
the Far East and world markets, and, finally, weaken our international 
standing and influence in Europe and Latin America. 

The navy held that such a policy ran counter to the interests and wishes 
of the people, who, moreover, 


will never throw the Philippines to the lions. . . . It is believed and assumed that 
our existing national policies in the Far East and in the Pacific must and will be 
maintained; that our diplomacy must be directed towards that end on the funda- 
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pl sound basis of right; that force must be used if and when diplomacy 
s. 

The navy also defended the strategy of carrying the fight to the Western 
Pacific and forcing a decision there. 

Many people simply attempt to visualize what effect the retention of our existing 
. national policies would have as a provocation of war; a defeatist attitude pure and 
simple, in which the national prestige is subordinated to the insane desire to avoid 
war at any cost. ... [This attitude is] an affront to the diplomat and military 
man, who know full well that our policies are sound and that our power to en- 
force them exists."* 

A split paper submitted to the Joint Board by the JPC with two sets of 
conclusions and recommendations was the final result. The army asked for 
the withdrawal of our forces from the Philippines upon independence and 
an exit from China as soon as possible. The navy agreed that any element 
not needed in China could be withdrawn, but proposed that no decision at- 
fecting our dispositions in the Philippines after independence be made at this 
time. 'The paper was filed, its arguments soon overtaken by the rise of a 
German-Japanese menace to the New World. 

With the rise of the Fascist powers in Europe, the more prudent Asian 
position advocated by the army gradually prevailed. By 1938, planning em- 
phasized the contingency of a threat stemming from either ocean, or a 
simultaneous challenge from both directions. The resultant study was a 
highly competent and thorough analysis of this problem in which the JPC 
again presented a unified view. After the Munich crisis, the planners saw 
the possibility of German-Italian penetration of the New World while 
Britain and France remained neutral. Since our forces were not prepared 
to protect the entire Western Hemisphere and our Pacific possessions simul- 
taneously, an order of priority had to be established. The ultimate threat to 
American security was believed to be the establishment of Axis bases in 
South America, followed by extension of military control over certain de- 
veloped areas of that continent. Compared to this challenge, the loss of Guam 
or the Philippines was not a surrender of our vital interests, although ad- 
mittedly a great blow to our prestige and an indication of failure in our 
sovereign responsibilities. 

It was also evident that such losses in the Pacific, if permanent, would 
deprive us of a base for action, signify an end to any physical support for 
the Open Door in China, and limit our share of the China trade to rem- 
nants, at Japan’s convenience. But, it was added, since our people had con- 


er Navy draft, Jan. 14, 1936, JB 305, Ser. 573, JPC Development File. 
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tinually placed our Far Eastern interests at the mercy of Japanese good 
faith since 1922, they could not have considered these interests as vital. 
Further proof was evident in our refusal to fortify the Philippines and Guam 
after Japan denounced the naval treaties in 1935. These expressions of na- 
tional policy, it was noted, overrode such military and naval opinion which 
was allowed to be expressed. 

By 1940, following the fall of France, our general national interest came 
to be identified to an unprecedented extent in military security terms. Since 
our armed power was increasing, the planners began to think more hope- 
fully of taking a stand in both oceans. The JPC identified our national ob- 
jectives in December 1940 as the preservation of the territorial, economic, 
and ideological integrity of the United States and of the remainder of the 
Western Hemisphere; prevention of the disruption of the British Empire 
and the consequences of such an eventuality; and opposition to the exten- 
sion of Japanese rule over additional territory, while protecting our eco- 
nomic and political interests in the Far East. 

The relative importance of these objectives was reflected in this order of 
presentation. Isolationism and the popular notion that the oceans themselves 
were adequate protective moats died hard and continued to influence the 
political debate over the substance of our national policy. Meanwhile, to the 
extent that our military power and international position permitted, our 
planners endeavored to attain these three major goals. 


Social Riots on the Christian-Moslem Frontier 
(Ihirteenth-Century Valencia) 


R. IcNATIUs Burns, S J.* 


IT is easier to start than to stop a crusade. To focus the discontents and fears 
of a people upon a concrete object, to release their enthusiasm for adventure 
and direct them in physical activity toward some open enemy, and to jus- 
tify the material profits that accrue—all this will help to keep a war moving 
nicely forward, But distinctions between leaders and led, deeds and subjective 
guilt of the doer, combatant and civilian, justice and charity, tend to become 
blurred. When the moment of activity has passed, it is not easy to restore 
the balance. 

Seven hundred years ago King James of Aragon had to face this prob- 
lem. He had conquered the large Moslem kingdom of Valencia (1232-1245) 
and was consolidating his gains. A hostile neighbor had suddenly been trans- 
formed into a useful subject, a source of profit to the crown.’ But Moslem 
and Christian represented antipathetic social groups. It is the purpose of this 
article to study some of the implications of this fact, and to establish the fact 
itself more clearly. It is of course obvious that Moslem and Christian repre- 
sented different religions, each of them exclusive; it is only to be expected, 
too, that the long warfare of the Reconquest had raised psychological barriers 
between the two groups. But it is equally clear that they mixed together in a 
sort of rough acceptance of each other, that many of their folkways and ex- 
ternals of life were the same, and that the warfare had often enough been 
productive of a certain mutual respect and even at times of admiration. 
Which of these elements is to be stressed? How are the counterbalancing 
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factors to be related to the total picture? Do we have here a single people, 
divided only by religion, or driven apart by their leaders? Or is it a case of 
two peoples steeped in mutual contempt, each wishing the other expelled 
from the land, each resentful of the alien intrusion? Or, finally, did the two 
groups dwell in amity, the conqueror fairly tolerating the conquered, and 
even finding for him a place in the scheme of Christian society? For the 
kingdom and period we are about to examine, the answer given to our ques- 
tion by scholars today more usually runs to this last solution. The present 
article wishes to qualify that solution considerably. 

It will be understood, of course, that the problem is here being studied 
at one of its roots: that is, in a local context and at a definite time, the king- 
dom of Valencia in the thirteenth century. Any wider synthesis must await 
more such local studies, or risk being a subjective impression. It is not, more- 
over, the entire problem that is here examined but, rather, a key factor of the 
problem. We shall attempt to show that there existed in fact a serious and 
widespread rioting against the Moslems: of Valencia in, or not long after, 
1276; that this trouble should not be identified with the brigandage, or with 
the municipal rioting, or even simply with the contemporary Moslem revolt, 
which have hitherto obscured the evidence and discouraged its being prop- 
erly assembled; and that the extent of the rioting, and the little that can be 
deduced as to its nature, when conjoined with the other evidences of bad 
feeling between the groups, should suggest fresh positions from which to 
view and understand the complex of relations between the two groups at 
this time and place. The result need not cancel out the current conclusions 
as to tolerance and harmony, but perhaps a new balance may be struck, in- 
corporating both theses. 

In the conquered kingdom of Valencia the Moor seems to have persisted 
in the popular imagination as somehow alien, a subject for harassment and 
even for robbery. That the situation was general and existed from the early 
years of the conquest is suggested by a document of 1236 from the Vatican 
archives. By that date King James I had subdued the northern third of the 
Moslem kingdom, had secured its defenses, had parceled out its estates and 
small properties, had arranged to have the Moslems remain in their own 
communities under their own law, religion, and administrators, had achieved 
a daring raid or military promenade deep into the remaining enemy territory, 
and was prepared to move in a final drive upon the capital city Valencia. 
During the month after the receipt of the document of which we speak, a 
national assembly would convene at Monzén to rally all resources for that 
offensive. 
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King James, with three years’ experience already in the administration 
of the northern area of Valencia, as well as with a similar experience in the 
Balearics, had had the foresight to appeal to Pope Gregory IX for a decree 
of protection for the Moslems who were becoming his subjects. This action 
indicates the seriousness of the need and the apprehension of future violence. 
Gregory replied in a communication to the church of Saragossa: 


We have received notice of the devout zeal which inflames Our dear son in Christ, 
the honorable king of Aragon, for the glory and exaltation of the Christian name. 
We support this champion of Christ, as is right, and favor him with Our bless- 
ing. And We grant to him the help required in his conquest of the pagans. Acced- 
ing to his plea, therefore, We command that whatever Saracens on his borders 
should happen to be conquered, either by force or by way of surrender, you are 
by no means to allow them to be harmed in person or in property. [But] evil-doers 
of this sort [are to be punished ].? 


Later (1238) the metropolitan of Tarragona, with his suffragan bishops 
of Vich, Huesca, Barcelona, Tortosa, and Saragossa, published an excom- 
munication latae sententiae against those in James's realms who maltreated, 
without express license of the King, places occupied by Moslem subjects? 

During the period of reconstruction in conquered Valencia there was 
not only an underlying mutual antipathy between the two peoples, but also 
of course a considerable amount of fraternization and mixing. Even to des- 
ignate them as separate peoples, in a scientific sense, is inaccurate. The cleav- 
age lay rather in traditions and customs, in two different ways of life and 
views of man, in subtle perceptions of one's own group separateness, some- 
times in language and costume, and of course in religion. In a declaration 
of crown protection granted to a Valencian Moslem in 1259, it is significant 
to note that King James explained the need for the document simply: "be- 
cause you are a Saracen.”* 

In point of origin perhaps, the element of religion underlay all the other 


3 Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Reg. Vat. 18 (Gregory IX), fol. 184v, ep. 191 (Aug. 11, 1236). 
"Episcopo, archidiacono et thesaurario Cesaraugustanis, Exposito nobis devotionis zelo quo fervet 
karissimus in Christo filius noster illustris rex Aragonum. ad gloriam et exaltationem nominis 
christiani merito eum tanquam Christi athletam in gratia benedictionis prosequimur et super 
subiciendis incredulis favorem sibi necessarium impartimur. Ipsius itaque preces inclinati 
mandamus quatenus si quos sue frontarie Sarracenos coactos vel voluntarios eiusdem regis dominio 
contigerit subiugari vos temere molestari eos in personis vel rebus nullatenus permittatis 
molestatores huiusmodi etc. Quod si non omnes etc." The terms “Saracen” and “Moor” were 
used of these people interchangeably, as I use them here. 

8 Juan Luis de Moncada, Episcopologío de Vich., ed. Jaime Collell (2 vols., Vich, 1891—94; 
supplementary vol. by L. B. Nadal, 1904), I, 597-98, citing a document of Oct. 17, 1238, from 
the archiepiscopal archives of Tarragona. 

4 Archivo de la Corona de Aragón [the archives of James’s realms, hereafter cited as Arch. 
Crown], James I, Reg. Canc. 11, fol. 157v (Dec. 21, 1259); "quia es Sarracenus.” On the 
basic racial unity of both peoples, sce, e.g., E. Lévi-Provencal, Histoire de l'Espagne musulmane 
(3 vols., Cairo-Leiden, 1944—53), II, 180 ff. 
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elements implied by the name Saracen or Moor. But it was not in itself the 
focus of prejudice. A Christian Moor would be no safer in time of rioting 
than was his Moslem brother. During the rioting of 1276 in the city of 
Valencia, no distinction was made between the two; the Christian Moors 
lost "all" their possessions Similarly, in 1276, the converted Moors of 
Sollana, Almusafes, and Benifayó were driven from their houses, and prop- 
erties and had to be restored by royal order. In 1242, 1262, 1263, 1275, and 
1276, King James had to legislate for the protection of the Christian Moors’ 
property and legal rights in the kingdom of Valencia. He insisted that these 
neo-Christians were not to be denied the privileges enjoyed by other Chris- 
tians, and that the Valencians should not “molest them nor permit them to 
be molested by anyone.”® From motives of economic gain, there was some 
opposition even to the conversion of the Moslems. Raymond Lull, who was 
familiar with the Valencian situation in his courtier days, and with the 
analogous situation on his native Majorca, reprimands contemporary Chris- 
tians for refusing to treat converted Moslems as brothers. He was sure that 
many would be converted “if the Christians did them [the converts] not 
` dishonour."* 

In this context, therefore, one may be excused for speaking of a group 
prejudice, that is, of a communal rather than of a purely religious antago- 
nism. Moslem and Christian in Valencia, for all their coexistence and as- 
similation, represented antagonistic group psychologies. As an interpretation 
of Moslem-Christian relations in Valencia, this thesis is revisionist, but the 
discovery of widespread rioting, and of the circumstances that modified it, 
makes this revision necessary. Previous interpretations have tended to divide 
between an older theory of intolerance and religious persecution in Valencia; 


5 Arch. Crown, Peter III [II of Aragon, I of Valencia], Reg. Canc. 38, fol, 72 (Oct. 26, 
1276). For a map and discussion of the Moslem quarter of the city of Valencia, see José 
Rodrigo Pertegás, “La morería de Valencia, ensayo de descripción topograficohistórica de la 
misma," Boletín de la real academia de la historia, LXXXVI (Jan-Mar. 1925), 229-531. 
Moslem cities were usually a central medina with a number of separate suburbs; one of these, 
just beyond the city walls, was given to the Valencian Moslems. By Christian Moors in this paper, 
converts are meant rather than Mozarabs; the latter do not appear in our documentation, and 
their number at this time in the kingdom of Valencia was probably negligible, though the 
point is moot. 

9 Arch. Crown, Peter III, Reg. Canc. 38, fol. 72 (Oct. 26, 1276), a different document from 
the one just cited. See my study on the problems of conversion in Valencia, “Journey from 
Islam: Incipient Cultural Transition in the Conquered Kingdom of Valencia (1240-1280),” 
Speculum, XXXV. (July 1960), 337-56. 

T Quoted in E. A. Peers, Ramón Lull, A Biography dnd 1929), 75. 

8 José Antonio Conde writes of the Valencian Moslems in 1247, for example: “los Muslimes 
que vivían en el reino de Valencia no pudiendo sufrir las cargas y vejaciones de los Christianos, 
cansados de su abatimiento y servidumbre, se retiraron así de Valencia como de otras ciudades y 
aldeas" of the kingdom of Valencia (Historia de la dominación de los Arabes [Madrid, 1874], 
269). A sampling of older opinions may be had, for example, by reading H. C. Lea, The 
Moriscos of Spain, Their Conversion and Expulsion (London, 1901), introductory chap.; and 
C. R. Beazley, James the First of Aragon (Oxford, Eng., 1890), 45, 54, 239, 253. 
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a modern theory of tolerance and harmony,® and an intermediate theory of 
practical tolerance under James I and Peter, which gave way, under such 
successors as James JJ, to the unrelenting pressure of fanaticism on the part 
of religious leaders. 

It is today apparent that a philosophy of tolerance toward the Moslem 
had already been evolved, though incorporating fatal flaws, by the clerical 
theorists and by the lawyers, and that part passu a pattern of practical tol- - 
erance had developed in the Catalan-Aragonese kingdom, Theory and prac- 
tice complemented, and had probably mutually influenced, each other. The 
popes tended to follow the lead of local authorities in their instructions in 
practical affairs, while these local authorities naturally changed their at- 
titudes to fit the complex of changing circumstances, We have just seen 
pope, king, and bishops demanding that Moslem subjects be protected; some 
fifteen years later, after the revolts, we find townsmen, king, and bishops 
overriding baronial opposition against expelling these same Moslems. 

Recognizing the complexity of the situation, and aware of the current 
emphasis on harmonious relations between the two peoples, we may now 
suggest a modification of this interpretation. In a healthy society, which 
had effected considerable progress in the humane treatment of non-Christian 
minorities, there was an ugly substratum of popular prejudice, mutual, pent- 
up, and dangerous. This is an important, and to us perhaps instructive, aspect 
of social relations of the era. 


Nothing betrays the tensions between the two peoples more clearly than 
the terrible riots that swept the kingdom of Valencia in 1275 or 1276. A 
careful survey of the documentation surviving in the Crown archives at 
Barcelona proves sufficiently the reality of the troubles and something of 
their general nature. These records, though surely encountered by previous 
researchers, seem never to have been carefully studied and related. Conse- 


? "En ningún momento fueron objeto de incomprensión o intolerancia"; "los pueblos con- 
stituyeron una armónica unidad de interesas y de necesidades" (F. A. Roca Traver, “Un siglo 
de vida mudéjar en la Valencia medieval, 1238-1338,” Estudios de la corona de dragón, V 
[1952], 139, 162; see also 121, 126). Another scholar speaks of the Moslem and Christian 
Valencians being joined by an “osmosis tradicional" (Felipe Mateu i Llopis, "Consideraciones 
sobre nuestra Reconquista," Hispania, ZI [Jan.-Mar, 1951], esp. 39-41). The only ample treat- 
ment of the Valenctan Moslems by a modern author, besides the article by Roca Traver al- 
ready given, is an able study by Miguel Gual Camarena, ‘Mud£jares valencianos, aportaciones 
para su estudio," Saitabi [University of Valencia], VII (July-Dec. 1949), 165-99. There are 
observations of course in the works of a number of competent scholars whose interests touch 
upon the subject tangentially, e.g., Joaquín Miret y Sans, Les cases dels Templers y Hospitalers en 
Catalunya, aplech de noves y documents histörichs (Barcelona, 1910), 146. Of lesser writings, 
still useful, we may cite especially Felipe Mateu i Llopis, "La repoblación musulmana del 
reino de Valencia en el siglo xui y las monedas de tipo almohade," Boletin de la sociedad 
castellonense de cultura, XXVIII (Jan.-Mar. 1952), 29-43. The best general survey of Mude- 
jarism is by Isidro de las Cagigas, Los Mud£jares (2 vols., Madrid, 1948-49), with bibliography. 
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quently, their significance has been missed. The lapse is easily explained. 
The years 1275 and 1276 were a time of civil turmoil, of a serious Moslem 
rebellion, and of depredations by the raider Michael Pérez. Had these topics 
all been carefully studied, the rioting might have emerged as a separate phe- 
nomenon. In the absence of such study, evidence of Moslem-Christian 
troubles could too easily be dismissed as vaguely forming part and parcel of 
the civil disturbances. | 

Before turning to these disparate documents, some preliminary remarks 
on their contents may be useful. They are post factum: records, concerned 
with exacting punishment from the towns involved. This, of course, implies 
a time lapse sufficient for complaints to be received, judicial inquiry set afoot, 
evidence gathered and presented, adverse judgment reached, and a penalty 
imposed. Sometimes a trial, or retrial perhaps, is just getting under way; in 
another case, appeal has been made to the Queen for clemency; elsewhere, a 
delay or an exemption is sought in paying the fine. The new kingdom of 
Valencia was oversupplied with lawyers, and here, as elsewhere in the realm, 
long litigation was a social plague. The legal processes seem to have centered 
upon each town individually, in a series of separate cases. At this time, more- 
over, King James was old and ailing, afflicted with many problems; the Mos- 
lem revolt bedeviled the last months of James's reign and the first year or 
more of his son Peter's reign (from early 1276 to late 1277). The actual dates 
of the documents therefore extend, according to their several circumstances, 
from 1276 over several years. 

It is difficult to assign a time span to the rioting itself. It may have oc- 
curred with explosive simultaneity in many cities. More probably, a central 
series of rioting was succeeded by sporadic violence in lesser towns. It is not 
impossible that the troubles extended over two years, for example, over 1276 
and 1277. But, as we have seen, it is not at all necessary to postulate such a 
spread in order to explain the dating of our notices. The central time would 
be late 1275 or early 1276. Several reasons commend this latter date. It would 
explain, if explanation is required, why the King's memoirs say nothing 
about the riots. It would offer the Moslem revolt as an understandable oc- 
casion to trigger the violence. And it is comfortably closer to the dates on 
our legal documents. Some may prefer 1275 for other reasons. It allows more 
time for the processes that intervened between rioting and document. It may 
perhaps, along the lines of remarks in the chronicle of Desclot, afford one 
of the occasions for the start of the Moslem revolt. And it does not place an 
arbitrary obstacle in the way of those who might still incline to relate the 
riots to the civil problems and the Pérez raids of 1275. 
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There are two terminal dates. The first is provided by the document of 
October 1276, which deplores the destruction of the Moslem properties in the 
capital city of Valencia and offers a tax exemption as a form of relief. An al- 
lied document of October 1276 refers to the rioting, which had occurred 
sometime in the past, in Onda and neighboring places. A similarly delimit- 
ing date, at the other extreme, could be the general amnesty of 1283, when 
King Peter, in the face of a more pressing international crisis, ordered a 
general pardon and an end to all the lawsuits. October and November 1278 
are a more useful terminus; two general writs of that date refer to the riot- 
ing throughout the realm of Valencia. The gap may further be narrowed by 
arguing from the probable time lapse to be inferred from each individual 
document. But for our purposes the chronology is sufficiently precise. If the 
rioting was, even in part, subsequent to the outbreak of the Moslem revolt, 
one may reasonably assign a more important role in its motivation to fear, 
to mistrust, and to the passions of war. 

The location and extent of the rioting, as given in our surviving records, 
is significant. Those documents which happened to be registered for the 
Crown archives should be regarded, of course, not as a fairly complete cov- 
erage but only as valuable clues, preserved for the historian by chance. From 
the royal registers alone, concerned more especially with crown property 
(though as persons all Moors could be said to be wards of the King)? the 
riots are seen to have extended from Peñíscola and Oropesa, far in the north, 
to Cocentaina, far in the south; and from Valencia city on the coast, inland 
to Liria and Chelva. Since news from these towns has been so casually pre- 
served, and since nonroyal documentation for this time has for the most 
part disappeared, and since no written traces need have been left by small 
places which promptly paid their fines or by country hamlets on the estates 
of feudal nobles, it is reasonable to believe that the rioting was much more 
extensive than might at first appear. Supporting this belief is a royal order 
of 1278 which speaks in a general way of rioting "in the kingdom of Valen- 
cia.” This, and another royal edict, appoints agents to deal with certain ef- 
fects of the rioting in the realm of Valencia as such. 

Even without these reflections, the extant documents are impressive 
enough. It is of course to them that one must perforce turn for any de- 
tailed analysis. They locate the rioting in the central and northern part of 


10 Some of the areas we shall discuss were seigneurial, where the King’s interest will derive 
from crown claims over all Moors and from public order. But some of the Moslem communi- 
ties were directly under the crown, e.g., the Moslem quarter of Valencia city (see James's state- 
ment when inviting Moors to settle there, in Arch. Crown, Reg. Canc. 15, fol. 81v [Feb. 26, 
1267 or 1268—on such choices of dates, see n. 50]). 
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the kingdom, rather than in the less accessible and more dangerous south. 
They center them, not in the mountainous frontier areas nor in the area of 
Moslem rebel strength, but rather on the ribbon of coastal plain which has 
always been the most valuable and settled part of the kingdom. They reveal 
that the rioting was by townsmen and that it took place in settled and at 
least relatively secure urban centers. These towns are among the most impor- 
tant Christian settlements of this early period; they include, for example, 
Valencia, Alcira, Sagunto, Liria, Segorbe, Onda, and Oropesa. Guided by this 
organizational preface, we may now turn directly to the documentation. 


A document of 1276 recalls that there was an “invasion and destruction 
of the Moorish quarter of Valencia” city. From a document of early 1277 
we learn that there has been trouble at Chelva and at Chulilla.” Damage to 
the Moors of Alcira had led the King (now Peter) to impose a large fine of 
fifteen thousand solidi as punishment. In 1278 this was reduced: 


As a special favor, because of the importunity and pleas . . . of the Queen of 
Aragon, We absolve and remit to the corporation of inhabitants of Alcira five 
thousand solidi from those fifteen thousand solidi to which this community stood 
formally condemned by Us.!? 


In the same year a short note was sent to the officials and citizens of 
Alcira notifying them that Martin of Seta was to collect this fine there for 
the King.* An exemption was addressed in 1278 to Martin himself: “We 
command that you do not compel P[eter] Fuster, a relative of Brother John 
of Calatayud ..., to pay anything in connection with the said punishment."!5 
Rioters, moreover, had come in from surrounding towns as well. Three 
towns even pleaded that they were unable to go to the help of the Moors 
when Alcira was sacked: 


We order you that if the men of Carcagente and of Ternils and of Algemesí will 
suitably prove that they, at the time of the sack of the Alcira Moorish quarter, 
were not able to come to its help in time, you are not to compel them to con- 
tribute to the fine We have imposed.19 


11 Ibid., Peter III, Reg. Canc. 38, fol. 72 (Oct. 26, 1276); "in invasione et destructione 
morcrie Valencie." Recalled again in Reg. 40, fol. 69v (Feb. 16, 1277 or 1278): "ante barri- 
gium"; and again in Reg. 48, fol. 70 (July 6, 1280). 

12 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 39, fol. 184v (Apr. 10, 1277). 

18 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 40, fol. 63 (Feb. 12, 1277 or 1278). "De gratia speciali ad instanciam 
et preces . . . Regine Aragonum absolvimus et remittimus universitati hominum de Algegire 
quinque mille solidorum de istis quindecim milibus solidorum in quibus ipsa universitas nobis 
extitit propter sententiam condemnata.” 

14 Ihid., fol. 69 (Feb. 19, 1277 or 1278). 

18 Ihid., fol. 76 (Mar. 26, 1278). "Mandamus vobis quatenus non compellatis P, Fuster 
cognatum fratris lohannis de Calatayubo . . . ad solvendum aliquid racione dicte condempna- 
cionis." 

16 Ibid., fol. 78v (Apr. 1, 1278). "Mandamus vobis quod si homines de Carcexen et de 
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The knights of Alcira, either because they had not joined the citizenry. 
in the sack or because of their influence with the King, were exempted from 
contributing to the fine." The amount demanded must have weighed heavily 
upon the small settlement. Peter eventually offered a general pardon (1279) 
for the sack of Alcira with its attendant robbery and damage.*® Significantly, 
the pardon includes as well damage done in the other communities of the 
Alcira countryside. An interesting item is that officials of the crown who 
were guilty could not take advantage of the pardon! 

We hear also of a sack by the folk of Segorbe against the Moors of Castel- 
novo: 


Peter ... to his loyal Bartholomew of Ossal lawyer of Valencia, health and favor. 
We order that you institute an investigation into the looting which is said to have 
been committed by the men of Segorbe on the possessions of Saracens in Cas- 
telnovo.!? 


A later document shows us that this legal action had been due to the initia- 
tive of an important baron, Berengar of Entenza, whose interests in Castel- 
novo had been affected. Bartholomew turned the case over to the doctor of 
laws, Albert of Lavania, after the preliminary investigation, and the case 
was heard and appealed. The commune of Segorbe was represented by Diego 
of Santa Cruz. After the trials had dragged on for almost a year, Berengar 


simply ceased to press his charges. He was therefore liable to the court 
expenses.”” 


Ternils et de Algemezi probaverint idonee quod ipsi tempore barrigii morarie de Algezira.. . 
non possent ad subventionem ipsius ad tempus venire, non compellatis ad contribuendum et 
condempnacionem quam nos imposuimus.” 

17 Ibid., fol. 92v (Apr. 15, 1278). Perhaps the knights were understandably less susceptible 
to demagoguery and rioting. Or perhaps the movement had indeed been antiaristocratic, though 
in that case one would expect to find no mention at all of the knights. 

18 Jbid., Reg. Canc. 44, fol. x43v (June 27, 1279). Roque Chabäs Lloréns publishes this 
from a copy in the municipal archives at Alcira, with a Spanish translation (EJ Archivo, U 
[June 1888], 390-92). 

19 Crown, Peter HI, Reg. Canc. 40, fol. 87 (Apr. s, 1278). "Petrus , . . fideli suo 
Bartholomeo de Ossal iurisperito Valencie salutem et graciam. Mandamus vobis quatenus in- 
quiratis super barrigio quod dicitur factum per homines de Segorbio in Castro Novo de rebus 
Sarracenorum." 

39 Archivo del Reino de Valencia, Fondos en Depósito, caja 13, No. 26 (perg.). "Cum 
dominus Rex mandasset inquisitionem per Bartholomeum de Ossal iurisperitum Valencie super 
barrigio quod factum diecbatur per homines Segurbii de rebus Sarracenorum Castri novi, dictus 
Bartholomeus super predictis ad inquisitionem processit et subsequenter idem dominus Rex 
mandavit Alberto de Lavania legum doctori et iudici suo quod iuxta processum dicte inqui- 
sitionis faceret sententiam in eadem. Coram quo Alberto de Lavania comparuit Diego de Sancta 
Cruce sindicus universitatis hominum de Segurb ex una parte. . . . Quare condempnamus 
dictum nobilem Berengarium de Entenza eiusque procuratore in expensis quas dictus Martinus 
de Alfozea iura hominum Segurbii. . ,. ." The date of this document requires correction; the 
previous order was dated as of the nones of April 1278, and this later order as of the eleventh 
kalends of March 1278; the latter is therefore based on the Incarnational calendar and is 
really 1279 (February 19). There are at least two documents in the Crown archives, for 1279 
and 1280, concerned with collecting these court costs from Berengar of Entenza, 
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The sacking at Liria is recorded with its condemnation: 


Before the execution of the sentence which was delivered against those who were 
charged with the sack of the Liria Moorish quarter, Peter Maleti, who took part 
in the aforesaid sack and had been condemned to pay a thousand solidi, died. We 
therefore order you that if this is so you are not to compel his heirs . . . to pay 
the aforesaid sum.?! 


Earlier the Moors of Liria had suffered a raid from the Christians of the 
town and had lost some flocks. “We order you to restore, upon presentation 
of this document . . . the flocks which you took from them,” wrote Peter; he 
reminded them that these Moors had been under the safeguard of King 
James.” The men of Onda and the surrounding districts also came under 
investigation for their attacks: 


We order you that, as to the investigation conducted . . . against the men of Onda 
and of its districts, and against certain other men, by reason of the attacks made 
by these men, as is said, on the Saracens of Onda, and also by reason . . . of the 
invasion of the Moor quarter of Onda, you are to proceed upon presentation of 
this document. . . .*8 


The sack of Oropesa was judicially examined; the Castellón Christians had 
raided the countryside: 


Another. To James Fiveller, administrator of Castellón: that a court inquiry be 
made into the sack of Oropesa against those guilty. When the investigation is 
over, dispatch it under seal to Bartholomew of Ossal, lawyer of Valencia, the 
judge delegated for this.?* 


There were troubles at Cocentaina,”® at Pefiíscola,?? and at other places. 
At Fortaleny the riots had resulted in the enslavement and dispersal of 


31 Arch. Crown, Peter II, Reg. Canc. 40, fol. 92v (Apr. 12, 1278). "Cum ante 
prolationem sententie que fuit lata contra illos qui fuerunt inculpati de barrigio morarie Lirie 
decessit Petrus Maleti qui erat de predicto barrigio . . . et condempnatus fuit in mille solidis. 
Mandamus vobis quatenus si ita est non compellatis heredes . . . ad solutionem quantitatis." 

22 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 38, fol. 20 (Aug. 25, 1276). "Mandamus vobis quatenus restituatis visis 
presentibus . . . bestiarium quod de eis [Sarracenis de Benizaron] cepistis. . . ." Benizaron is 
probably Benisanó. 

23 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 40, fol. 106v (May 25, 1278). "Mandamus vobis quatenus super in- 


quisicione facta . . . contra homines Onde et terminorum suorum et quosdam alios ratione 
barrigii facti per ipsos homines ut dicitur de Sarracenis . . . de Onda et eciam racione . . . 
invasionis ravalli Onde, procedatis visis presentibus. . . ." 


24 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 41, fol. 13 (Nov. 3, 1278). "Alia. Iacobo Fivellerio baiulo Castilionis 
quod inquirat super barrigio de Oropesa contra culpabiles et facta inquisicione eam mitat 
sub sigillo, Bartholomeo Dossal iurisperito Valencie, iudici ad hoc delegato." This is the 
same “de Ossal" as in n. 19. On the disposition of Moors over the Castellón area, see Arcadio 
García Sanz, "Mudóares y moriscos en Castellón," Boletín de la sociedad castellonense de 
cultura, XXVIO (Jan-Mar. 1952), 94-114. On the Castellón sacks, see also Arch. Crown, 
Peter III, Reg. Canc. 42, fol, 232 (Apr. 13, 1279), where the King is confiscating property of 
guilty townsmen; see also the document in n. 38. 

35 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 39, fol. 231v (July ar, 1277). 

26 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 42, fol. 153v (Oct. 5, 1279). The men of Peñíscola helped in the at- 
tacks on Oropesa. 
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the hapless Moors. “To all officials etc,” reads the royal order, “that they are 
to seize and take into protective custody the Saracens which the noble Wil- 
liam of. Rocafull or his procurator will show to have been from the sack 
of Fortaleny,” and “they are to set them free from slavery and restore them 
to their former liberty."?" In this case, however, a powerful lord complained 
and a royal inquisition was ordered just as in the larger towns: 


We are informed that William of Rocafull is bringing charges against certain men 
of Valencia, Tárbena and some other places in those jurisdictions. They made an 
attack on the Saracens in his house at Fortaleny during which they did much 
harm to William himself. Wherefore We order that those whom you find guilty 
of the aforesaid, you are to oblige to make satisfaction etc. as the courts will 
decide. 


At Sagunto the sack led to the imposition of a fine. But “the money 
to which the men of Murviedro [Sagunto] have been condemned by reason 
of the attack on the Saracens of the same place” proved beyond the resources 
of available local capital. Their possessions were then seized to be converted 
to cash. “Although the auction took place,” however, “no one came forward 
as buyer of these goods.” A sullen resistance, as of a community outraged by 
the punishment of their activities, appears in this situation. But the King 
had no mercy. A new sale was to be conducted. Should no buyers appear, an 
arbitrary evaluation was to be made and the goods confiscated by the crown 
toward payment of the fine.” We have here some indication of the gravity 
of the attack and of the King’s anger, because those towns were normally his 
support and ally in Valencia. 

A touching incident occurred at Algar de Palancia, showing that at least 
some friends were to be had. The Moors foresaw that they would be at- 
tacked, and so they entrusted their flocks to the Order of Merced to guard. 
But the Segorbe Christians plundered them anyway, a serious offense since 
it was an attack upon the Church. Peter wrote (1279) to his procurator for 
the realm of Valencia, reporting that “the men of Segorbe robbed from the 


37 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 41, fol. 35 (Jan. 4, 1278 or 1279): "universis officialibus etc. quod 
Sarracenos quos nobilis G. de Roch[a]folio vel eius procurator ostenderint [sic] fuisse de 
barrigio de Fortaleny emparent et teneant emparatos"; "eos faciant liberari a captivitate et 
reduci in pristinam libertatem." 

28 Ibid., another document of the same date. “G. de Roch[a]folio intelleximus conquerentem 
quod quidam homines Valentie, Tarbane [?] et quorundam aliorum locorum ipsorum perti- 
nencium fecerunt barrigium de Sarracenis in domo sua de Fortaleny in quo intulerunt eodem 
Guillelmo plura dampna. Quare mandamus vobis quatenus illos quos culpabiles inveneritis in 
predictis . . . compellatis ad satisfaciendum etc. ut de iure fuerit." Have we here a hint of the 
allied class struggle of which we spoke above? Rocafull or Rochafoyl was lieutenant of the 
king of Aragon at Montpellier. 

1? Ibid., fol. 111 (June 17, 1279). "Denarios in quibus condempnati fuerunt homines Muri- 
veteris racione barrigii Sarracenorum eiusdem loci"; “licet subastata [or e?] fuerint, cum 
nullus se offerat [offerret?] emptor in eisdem." See also the fines in Reg. 42, fol. 185 (Nov. 29, 
1279). Does "denarios" imply a multiplicity of fairly small contributions to the large fine? ~ 
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brothers of the Order of Merced a certain flock which the Saracens of Algar 
had entrusted to those brothers." He ordered him to see to it that the animals 
were restored.°® 

These attacks involved the enslavement and sale of many Moors, at For- 
taleny and Cocentaina for example?! A letter to the ordinary judge of Alcira 
(1279) concerns the sale made to Peter Peronel of six Moors who had been 
carried off during the sack there. Three had already been resold by Peter in 
good faith.?? We also have a dismissal of charges against a falsely accused 
citizen revealing this aspect of our story: 


Gonsalvo of Conques, a resident of Alcira, appealed to Us and presented [his 
case]. In connection with the pillaging of the Alcira Moslem quarter he had been 
separately convicted [and fined] on account of four Saracens whom he admitted 
having acquired from the pillage. He now claimed that he had procured them 
not under formality of loot but otherwise; and he had surrendered them to the 
administrator and local judge of Alcira. He petitioned that his evidence be ad- 
mitted. We then... . entrusted the solution of this affair to the honorable bishop 
of Valencia. From this report We are convinced that the aforesaid Gonsalvo has 
adequately proven the aforesaid case.?® 


The King later appointed an agent to attend to this problem of kidnap- 
ping. 


To all officials: that they are to extend help and aid to Bernard of Ocel a crown 
agent whom the lord king sends to take into protective custody the Saracens who 
were abducted during the riots in the kingdom of Valencia.?* 


And at the same time another official is discovered making researches into 
the matter: 


To officials and subjects: that they take pains to furnish Berengar of Conques 
help, council and aid in the judicial investigation he is conducting against those 


80 Ibid. fol. 97 (June 26, 1279). "Homines Segorbe abstulerunt fratribus ordinis Mercedis 
[?] quoddam bestiarium quod Sarraceni de Algar ipsis fratribus comendaverunt" Again in 
1306 the Mercedarians interceded with the King, this time for the Moors of Sagunto. As a re- 
sult the King ordered his bailiff there to stop molesting them or jailing them for insufficient 
reason (Faustino D. Gazulla, "Los Mercedarios en Arguines y Algar, siglo xn,” Boletin de la 
sociedad castellonense de cultura, VI [Jan.-Mar. 1925], 75). 

31 See nn. 25, 27. 

82 Arch. Crown, Peter III, Reg. Canc. 42, fol. 159v (Oct. 20, 1279). 

88 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 40, fol. 63 (Feb. 13, 1277 or 1278). "Gondigalbus de Concha habitator 
de Algezira nos supplicando monstravit quod cum ipse racione barrigii morerie de Algezira 
singulariter erat condempnatus racione quattuor Sarracenorum quos confessus fuit se habuisse 
de dicto barrigio quod prout nunc asserit non in modum barrigii set alias cepit dictos quattuor 
Sarracenos, et eos tradidit baiulo et justitie de Algezira super quo supplicavit probacionem suam 
recipi. Nos autem . . . probacionem istius negocii comisimus venerabili episcopo Valentino per 
quem nobis constat predictum Gongalbum sufficienter probasse predicta." 

84 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 41, fol. 9 (Oct. 27, 1278). "Universis officialibus quod prestent Bernardo 
de Ocel porterio quem dominus rex mittit pro emparandis Sarracenis qui sunt de barrigüs 
Regni Valencie, auxilium ct iuvamen." 
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who violently carried off or sold Saracens [who were] under royal protectiori.95 


One of these freemen-become-slaves turns up in a document of 1279: 


To Pfeter] of Llaviá, ordinary judge of Valencia. We caused a certain Saracen 
woman to be apprehended and removed from the power of Elisha Durán a citizen 
of Barcelona. Arnold Durán, son of the said Elisha, had bought her with a public 
bill of sale (he claims) from W[illiam] of Celme citizen of Valencia. Since [We 
confiscated the Saracen] by reason of the fact that the said Saracen had been 
abducted during the sack of Alcira, We order that if, by the signs and name of 
the Saracen contained in her document of sale and by the admission of the Sara- 
cen herself, it will be evident to you that she is the one whom the said W[illiam] 
of Celme sold to the aforesaid A[rnold] Durán, you are forthwith to compel the 
aforesaid W[illiam] to restore and to redeem to the aforesaid Elisha Durán or to 
the aforesaid son the price which the same A[rnold] paid to the aforesaid W fil- 
liam] for the aforesaid Saracen as you will see written in the aforesaid docu- 
ment. 


A group of Moslems had been driven from, or perhaps had fled from, Onda 
during the troubles and had been abducted. In 1276 the King refers to these 


people in a directive to the administrator of Tarazona: 


We order that on seeing this document you restore and pay to Berengar Ca...n 
and Guarin a tailor [of Tarazona] the price you had and received from them 
for the persons of twelve Saracens, driven out of Onda, whom you sold to these 
[two].57 


Lynch law was not unknown. In 1278 the King sent this order to a town of 
northern Valencia: 


Peter by the grace of God King of Aragon to his faithful James Fiveller castellan 
in Castellón of Burriana health and favor. We order you to conduct an investiga- 
tion against the people of Castellón as to whether they broke into or invaded, as 


85 Ibid., fol rr (Nov. 1, 1278). “Officialibus et subditis quod impendant Berengario de 
Conqs auxilium concilium et iuvamen super inquisicione facienda contra illos qui barrigiaverunt 
seu vendiderunt Sarracenos de pace." On pax, see n. 43. 

86 Ibid., fol. 113 (July 21, 1279). “P. de Libiano, justicie Valencie. Cum nos accipi et extrahi 
fecimus de posse Eligii Durand civis Barchinonensis quandam Sarracenam quam A. Durandi 
filius dicti Eligii emerat ut asserit cum publico instrumento a G. de Celma cive Valencie eo 
quod dicta Sarracena fuerat de barrigio Algezire [obscure; perhaps Algar?] mandamus vobis 
quatenus si per signa et nomen Sarracene in carta venditionis eiusdem contenta et per con- 
fessionem ipsius Sarracene constiterit vobis illam esse quam dictus G. de Celma vendidit predicto 
A. Durandi compellatis continuo predictum G. ad reddendum ct solvendum predicto Eligio 
Durandi sive predicto filio suo precium quod idem A. predicto G. solvit pro predicta Sarracena 
ut in carta predicta videbitis contineri." It is quite possible that the name I have given here as 
Elisha, for lack of a better conjecture, is something else. It is possible, too, that it and its modi- 
fier are feminine. Celme may perhaps be the man of similar name appointed almotacén of 
Valencia ten months earlier (Reg. Canc. 40, fol. 160 [Sept. 10, 1278]). On Libianus, see Llavid 
in the Nomenclator geogräfico-histörico de la provincia de Gerona desde la mds remota anti- 
güedad hasta el siglo xv, comp. Celestino Pujol y Camps and Pedro Alsius y Torrent (Gerona, 
1883), 73-74. 

87 Arch. Crown, Peter IIT, Reg. Canc. 38, fol. 56 (Oct. 13, 1276). "Mandamus vobis quatenus 
visis presentibus restituatis et solvatis Berengario Ca[Aole]n et Guarino Sartori precium quod ab 
eis habuistis et recepistis pro duodecim personis Sarracenorum exillis de Onda quos cis vendidis- 
us... 
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is reported, Our prison or building in which, as is reported, Simon of Bonya 
formerly castellan of the same place held in custody a certain Saracen of the same 
town. These people, We understand, on their own authority killed this Saracen 
and his wife. And when the investigation has been completed . . . send [the 
report], secured under the protection of your seal.88 


Even in 1280 the King felt impelled to write to the men of Corbera and 
Cullera (themselves the suspects?) ordering them to guard the Moslems 
of Benibochir, Favara, and Alcudia against “robbers and raiders."?9 Later 
on, in a general settlement of difficulties granted by King Peter in 1283, we 
read: 


We likewise withdraw and terminate . . . as a special concession all lawsuits and 
civil or criminal actions which, up to the present day, We could have brought by 
reason of the riots or destruction in the Moslem quarter of the city of Valencia 
or of other Moslem quarters in any places of the realm [of Valencia].*° 


The simple fact of rioting, on such a scale, implies that at least a consid- 
erable segment of the population in Valencia felt serious prejudice against 
the Moors. Without denying the fairness and tolerance cited by modern 
authors, one may reconcile and correlate the two sets of data by positing an 
underlying taint, a mistrust and sense of otherness. Is there supporting evi- 
dence for such a conclusion? Before the great outburst, around the years 
1275 and 1277, were there other indications of lack of harmony and of iden- 
tity? 'These are of course moods, or even an underlying substratum of mood, 
and therefore difficult to document. Evidence is not lacking, however, to in- 
dicate this drift of feeling. 

The Moslem in Valencia was apparently a convenient target for exploita- 
tion and abuse. Greed would be the motivating force here, but it is not with- 
out significance that this greed should be directed against the Moslem, rather 
than against the Christian settler. The former was equally well armed, 
equally the object of solicitude on the part of the authorities. Yet he was un- 


88 Thid., Reg. Canc. 41, fol. 18 (Nov. 27, 1278). "Petrus Dei gratia Rex Aragonum fideli 
suo Jacobo Fivellerio alcaydo Castilionis campi de Burriana salutem et gratiam. Mandamus vobis 
quatenus inquiratis contra homines Castilionis super eo quod [quia?] ut dicitur fregerunt seu 
invaserunt carcerem sive domum nostram in quo ut dicitur Simon de Bonya olim alcaidus dicti 
loci tenebat captum quendam Sarracenum eiusdem ville quem Sarracenum et eius uxorem ipsi 
homines ut intelleximus auctoritate propria interfecerunt et facta ipsa inquisicione . . . nobis 
mitatis sub vestri sigilli munimine interclusam." 

89 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 48, fol. roov (July 25, 1280): “predones et raptores." These places 
should probably be identified with Benihoquér and Alcudiola de Alfandech (both defunct now), 
and with modern Favareta (formerly Favara de Valle de Alfandech). 

19 Aureum opus regalium privilegiorum civitatis ef regni Valentie, cd. Luis de Alanya 
(Valencia, 1515), Peter III [I1], doc. rr, fol. 30v. “Item absolvimus et diffinimus . . . de speciali 
gratia omnes petitiones et actiones civiles et criminales: quas facere possemus in odiernum diem: 
ratione barrigiorum vel fractionum morerie Valentie, et aliarum moreriarum aliquorum locorum 
rcgni," The text goes on to renounce charges against pulling down of houses and against popu- 
a Auen: but gives no information on whether or not these disturbances are intrinsically re- 
ated. 
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safe. Thus, the two documents we have just given above, of the pope and 
local hierarchy, were probably directed against the barons, bands of raiders, 
and adventuring knights. In his autobiography King James describes how 
one such group of frontier irregulars (almogàvers) and infantry under Sir 
William (En Guillem) d'Aguiló began to raid and plunder the Moslems of 
the conquered kingdom shortly after the surrender of the capital (1238). 
James himself had to hurry down from Montpellier, where he had been hold- 
ing diplomatic talks with the counts of Toulouse and Provence. The brigands 
scattered and fled from the realm, and the King managed to "recover some of 
the Saracen [captives] and a part of the loot." "They felt safer" with him in 
the region.“ 

Similarly we find the Moslems and Christians around Alcira engaged in 
a bitter quarrel. 'The Christians there had simply seized by violence the land 
they had coveted in seven communities. King James ordered that the Chris- 
tians were to restore to the Moslems all the lands for which they could not 
show a document of sale from the Moors.*? 

In 1259 a Moslem and her son were borne off into slavery in Valencia. 
They had been under royal protection and so were promptly rescued by King 
James: 


We order you . . . that upon seeing this document you put the person and prop- 
erty of Bartholomew Celart of Burriana under constraint to repay to the caid of 
Tárbena those three hundred and fifty solidi of Valencia which [Bartholomew] 
had and received for a certain Saracen woman named Faton and a certain Sara- 
cen her son, named Azmat. This Saracen woman and her son were wards of the 
crown. Bartholomew himself had bought this Saracen woman and her son, as we 
understand it, from certain persons who had kidnapped them at sea.* 


41 Libre dels feyts, Chap. cccvi: “cobrarem dels serrahins y de la roba una partida; ... 
assegurarense més que nos forem en la terra." I have used the Bibliotéca n Catalana cdi 
tion, Crónica o comentaris del gloriosissim y invichssim rey En Jaume Primer... , ed. Mariano 
Aguiló y Fuster m 1905). 

42 Document of July 18, 1245, in the Libro de privilegios (fol. 53v) of the municipal 
archives of Alcira, published by Roque punt Lloréns in El Archivo, TI (June 1888), 403-405, 
and discussed by him in an article, “El Archivo municipal de Alcira,” ibid., 36-41. The King 
says there had been "sepe inter sarracenos Algezira et christianos sepe questio sive disencio”; 
and he gives judgment "habito consilio et diligenti tractatu voluntate et consensu senum et 
sarracenorum Algezire.” 

43 Arch. Crown, James I, Reg. Canc. 10, fol. 108v (Apr. 5, 1259). "Mandamus vobis . . . 
quod visis presentibus compellatis Bartholomeum Celart de Burriana et bona sua ad restituendum 
alcaydo de Tarbana illos CCCL solidos regalium quos ab co habuit et recepit pro quadam Sar- 
racena nomine Faton et quodam Sarraceno filio suo nomine Azmet que Sarracena et filius suus 
erant de palia et ipse Bartholomeus emerat ipsam Sarracenam et filium suum prout intelleximus 
a quibusdam qui ipsos furati fuerant in mari" A law in the code for Valencia reads: "la 
treue e la pau la qual nos donam a Sarrahins o a altres persones, per tots sia observada” (Fori 
regni Valentiae [Monzón, 1548], Iib. IX, rub. XIX, Chap. xir.) This pax or palia or paria was 
not the same as the guidaticum or safeguard ; possibly it is a corruption of patria, referring to a 
tributary people, or more probably from pariare, referring to the payment. (See Eulalia Rodón 
Binué, El lenguaje técnico del feudalismo en el siglo x1 en Cataluña [Barcelona, 1957], 188). 
Alcalde and batlle (bailiff) are roughly the same local office of feudal administrator for crown 
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Another Moslem from the town of Tärbena, “named Azen... was abducted 
at sea... during a time of peace and truce”; the King took steps to have him 
released.“ A Moor named Avinconelerro belonging to the King was “wick- 
edly killed" in 1258 by a familiar of Adam of Paterna,*® but no reason is 
assigned. 

Similar incidents appear in the records of King Peter during the years just 
after the death (1276) of King James. In 1277 the crown ordered the arrest 
of Bernard Arbet of Iviza because he had robbed some Moslems of Polop in 
Valencia.*® There were impositions by officials at Tous‘? and at Jativa*® in 
1279. And again in 1283: 


We hear from the community of Saracens in the Moslem quarter of Játiva that 
you unjustly oppress them with certain unwonted taxes, w hich you exact from 
them against the grant and privileges conceded by the lord king Our father 
[Tames]. We therefore order you [to desist ].*? 


King Peter had to remind the authorities at Valencia that “the Saracens of 
Valencia should answer before their cadi to charges brought among them- 
selves"; this meant a steady loss in fines for the Christian courts. 

Moors who had come in 1279 under safe-conduct to trade were seized at 
Biar”? At Valencia city the municipal authorities made the mistake of cap- 
turing an influential Moor, and the King demanded his release (1284) 9? Ten 
Moors were kidnapped at Valle de Alfandech de Marignen (1277). The 


or seigneurial patrimony, the former word deriving from the Moslem cadi or judge. The alcaid 
was castellan, and his title derives from the Moslem caid or governor. It seems likely that our 
document refers to the Moslem caid who had purchased the Moslem slaves, though neither the 
administrative circumstances of Tárbena nor the word alcaydus makes this imperative. I fear the 
issue is confused by the occasional use of alcaydus for baiulus or for iustitia. (index). 

#4 Arch. Crown, James I, Reg. Canc. 10, fol. 109 (Apr. 5, 1259); "nomine Agen qui fuit 
furatus in mari... tempore pacis et treuge.” 

45 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 10, fol. 62v (Apr. 29, 1258). "Absolvimus et diffinimus tibi Iohanni 
Sancti alumpno Ade de Paterno et tuis imperpetuum . . . ratione Ávingonalerro [?] Sarraceni 
nosti quem . . . nequiter occidistis. Ita quod racione ipsius mortis nos vel nostri non possimus 
penam civilem vel criminalem . . . tibi nec tuis inflingere [sic]." 

46 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 39, fols. 207v—208 (June 19, 1277). 

4T Ibid., Reg. Canc. 41, fol. 62v (Apr. 23, 1279). "Non compellatis eos ad solvendum 
amplius in ipsam quantitatem pro qua taxati sunt.” 

48 Ihid., fol. 101v (July 3, 1279). "Intelleximus quod aliqui gravant Sarracenos aliame de 
Xativa in novis peticionibus et aliis." 

49 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 61, fol. 101v (Apr. 22, 1283). "Intelleximus per aliamam Sarracenorum 
Ravalis Xative quod vos indebite gravatis ipsos super quibusdam exaccionibus inusitatis quas ab 
ipsis exigitis contra concessionem et privilegia Sarracenis predictis concessa per dominum Regem 
patrem nostrum. Quare mandamus vobis. . .. 

50 Thid., Reg. Canc. 43, fol. 96v (Jan. 4, 1284 or 1285). “Sarracenos Valencie debere re- 
spondere in posse alcadi eorum super querimonia que exponuntur inter ipsos." Wherever I of- 
fer two dates, it has not been possible to decide between the Incarnational and Nativity calen- 
dars in converting the date; only internal evidence can solve such cases. 

51 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 41, fol. 115v (July 26, 1279). 

53 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 43, fol. 74 (Nov. 22, 1284). 

58 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 40, fol. 49v (Dec. 20, 1277)i "super facto illorum decem Sarracenorum 
qui furati extiterant in valle nostre de Alfandech." 
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Ayora Moslems, caught in a jurisdictional fight between the bishops of 
Valencia and Cartagena (1281), prudently felt obliged to seek a royal safe- 
conduct. In the previous year the shoe was on the other foot at Alcira, 
where the Moslem community admitted having attacked the Christians.” 
This sort of casual violence, as well as many requests by Valencian Moslems 
for charters of royal safeguard, could be documented at further length. The 
significance of individual incidents is not always clear; their multiplicity, 
however, is hardly reassuring. 

No wonder then that the Moslem communities of Valencia sometimes 
petitioned for protecting walls against the Christians. The Moslems of 
Chivert, for example, had had a clause inserted into their treaty settlement 
(1243) by which their conquerors, the Knights Templar, promised “to raise 
a wall... between their castle and quarter and that of the Moors, from the 
gateway."99 In 1266 the Moslems of Murcia, recently conquered by King 
James, were explicit on this point: 


they told me they sustained great harm from the Christians . . . because there 
was no dividing wall between them; and they begged that some sector be closed 
off so that the Moors might be better protected.9" 


May a difference of attitude be remarked, either in the populace or in the 
authorities, during the reign of Peter (1276-1285) as compared with that of 
his father James?9? 'There were many enactments protecting the Moslems 
under Peter, but there was also a more serious and frequent need for them. 


54 Thid., Reg. Canc. 49, fol. 88 (May 22, 1281). 

55 Ibid., Reg. Canc. 48, fol. 97 (July 24, 1280); “barrigium,” a word related to the Catalan 
barreig and barrejar (cf. the Llibre dels feyts, Chap. itv). 

58 “Carta puebla de Xivert,” ed. Manuel Ferrandis Irles, Apr. 28, 1243, Boletín de la 
sociedad castellonense de cultura, XXIV (July-Sept. 1948), 229. "Ad hec promiserunt fratres 
facere murum de suo proprio inter castrum suum et maurorum a porta.” A section of a 
Valencian town could be closed off simply by walling a few strategic streets, but something 
more ambitious scems to be indicated in this document. 

57 Document of 1266, published by Francisco Fernández y González, Estado social y 
politico de los mudéjares de Castilla, considerados en sí mismos y respecto de la avilización 
española (Madrid, 1866), 359, doc. 46. “Dixome que recebian gran daño de los christianos . . . 
por que no había entre ellos departimiento de muro, é pidiome merced que catase al 
carrera por que los moros fuesen más guardados." Though this grant is from Alphonse of 
Castile, we must remember that the Christian population in Murcia at this time was mostly a 
spilling over from the Valencian conquest, and that circumstances in Murcia, as we see in 
King James's autobiography, were similar to those in neighboring Valencia. 

58 Antonio Michavila y Vila proposes a theory in which the practical tolerance of King 
James slowly yields to the demands of clergy and people, so that the Moslems turn to the 
barons for protection from a harsher king, saving their religion at the cost of their economic 
interests, and thus being driven to revolt. Peter then restores the balance ("Apuntes para el 
estudio de la vida social del reino de Valencia en el época de los reyes de la casa de Aragón," 
Ill Congres d'història de la corona d'Aragó dedicat al periode compres entre la mort de Jaume 
I i la proclamació del rey Don Ferran Antequera [2 vols, Valencia, 1923], 123-25). The 
theory is interesting but unproven. None of the evidence really substantiates it, including Peter's 
quite normal use of Moslem auxiliaries against the French invaders. 
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James protected them just as much, as can be seen from his charters and 
safe-conducts; Peter often cites the documents and precedent of James. As 
the years went by there were changes in the growth of Christian population, 
prosperity, and military power, and in the direction of crusading activity 
which took on the color of policing and of suppressing rebellion. Such 
changes would probably be reflected in the manner of applying to the Moors 
the principles and prejudices of those times. But there is no discernible dif- 
ference between the basic attitudes under James and under Peter. And such 
changes as there may have been in applying them were too subtle to have 
left traces in the records. 


Can the rioting be considered a part of the social struggle of 1275 between 
the townsmen of Valencia city, or between the townsmen and the nobles in 
the countryside?®® What is their relation to the activities of the raider 
Michael Pérez? It may be well perhaps to analyze briefly the social back- 
ground. 

During more than thirty years before our troubles, many changes had 
taken place. Settlers had been arriving; administrative organisms of all kinds 
had been taking root and bearing their bureaucratic plenty; Dominican 
friars, sometimes with an accompanying mob of Christians unsympathetic 
to the Moslems, had been Jaboring to persuade the Moors to Christianity; a 
serious rising of the Moslems had been suppressed; and social tensions, not 
all of them originating within the frontier kingdom itself, had been accum- 
ulating between classes—nobles and king, townsmen and nobles, Aragonese 
and Catalans, commercial and landed interests, and between classes of 
townsmen. The outbreak came in the final year of King James’s life. 

At the time of the riots the kingdom of Valencia was still only sparsely 
settled by Christians. The overwhelming majority of inhabitants were Mos- 
lems, still organized under their own laws and leaders, still provided with 
weapons, and still remembering their proud independence only thirty years 
lost. They were doubly restless because the ruler of Morocco had just suc- 


58 As Gaspar Escolano claims in his Décades de la O E E rae T 
reino de Valencia, ed. J. B. Perales (3 vols., Valencia, 1878-80), H ‚301; he has Michael Pérez 
leading a union of townsmen to sack Moslem properties of the nobles. Cf. Gerónimo Zurita, 
Anales de la corona de Aragón (7 vols., Saragossa, 1610-21), 1, Jib. Ill, Chap. xcrx. Florencio 
Janer even suggested that the Valencian Moslems, by fighting on both sides of this social war, 
drew the hatred of the Christians on the respectively opposed factions, but this odd interpreta- 
tion itself supposes a long history of prejudice if it is to be intelligible, nor is any supporting 
evidence at hand (Condición social de los moriscos de España [Madrid, 1857]). Later historians 
are generally content with a brief notice and add little if anything until Soldevila. The peripheral 
circumstances are carefully analyzed by the eminent Catalan historian Ferrin Soldevila. In 
connection with the imminent rebellion of the Vp he accepts Pérez as “el demagog 
(Pere el Gran, infant [3 vols., Barcelona, 1950-56], III, 403-407). There is only a brief men- 
tion in his Jaume I (46-47). 
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ceeded in reconciling the quarreling Moslem chiefs in Granada, Málaga, and 
Guadix and because African invaders and native armies had unexpectedly 
seized the initiative against the surprised Christians in south central Spain. 
By May 1275 the Castilians had gone down in shameful defeat at Jaén. In 
the fighting had perished the primate-archbishop of Toledo (who was the 
son of King James of Aragon). Alfonso the Learned, rudely awakened from 
fantasies of becoming Holy Roman Emperor, had hurried back from France 
to organize a desperate resistance, while James prepared to rally his subjects 
to aid their neighbor. The earlier expansive mood of conquest and triumph 
had subsided before these chill realities. 

King James tells us in his autobiography, however, that he did not fore- 
see the insurrection which was soon to break out among his Valencian Mos- 
lems.” His presence in the city of Valencia at the end of 1275 was due instead 
to two distinct problems. “The whole populace of the capital city had risen 
in a body and had torn down many houses belonging to some notables of the 
town, contrary to Our dominion, and had done many other bad deeds.”®! At 
the same time Sir Michael (En Miguel) Pérez, an influential knight at the 


head of "a large troop infantry," had been plundering "some settlements of 
the Saracens of the said kingdom of Valencia.”™ 

There were substantial bodies of adventurers and mercenary troops con- 
centrated below Valencia, as many as eight thousand in the Plain of Jijona 
alone. Besides the military settlers and the drifting relics of previous cam- 
paigns, a mass of crusaders had been gathering to march to the aid of the 


Castilians.™ It is probable, especially in the light of remarks by the chroni- 


60 I libre dels feyis, Chap. Divi. 

81 Ibid., Chap. pirv. “Nos vingué missatge de Valencia que tot lo poble de Valencia general- 
ment s'era adjuntat, y que havien enderrocats alberchs molts d'alguns prohomens de la vila 
contra la senyoria nostra, y molts d'altres mals fets.” Similar troubles occurred earlier in the 
year among the townsmen of Saragossa, where one elected magistrate was killed. On the feudal 
senyoria and the senyor sobirà in Aragon, sce P. Corominas, “La sobirania de les persones 
politiques," Miscellania Prat de la Riba (Barcelona, 1923), 9, 11-13, and Chap. iir. 

$2 Ibid. “En Miguel Periç ab gran companyia de peons entenia de barrejar alguns llochs de 
serrahins del dit Regne de Valencia." I tentatively identify him as having been the esquire of 
the baron Peter Cornell during the early period of the crusade (see the Llibre dels feyts, Chaps. 
CLXXXIX—cXCI): he knew Arabic and was used to negotiate exchanges of prisoners; he was 
prominent in the capture of Almazora. Only two men of the name appear in the crown reg- 
isters for Valencia during our period, one of them no less than three times. The latter is a 
ene and a property owner in Valencia city who disappears from the records after the summer 
of 1274. 

88 Bernat Desclot, Crónica, ed. Miquel Coll i Alentorn (4 vols., Barcelona, 1949-50), Chap. 
Lxvi The documentary background may be seen in Joaquín Miret y Sans, Itinerari de Jaume 
I el conqueridor (Barcelona, 1918), under the year 1275; in Recull de documents inédits del rey 
En Jaume 1, ed. Eduardo González Hurtebise (Barcelona, 1913), documents of the year 1275, 
a work also appearing as part of the larger Congrès d'història de la corona d'Aragó dedicat al 
rey En Jaume I y a la seua época (3 pts., Barcelona, 1913), see pt. 2, pp. 1252-53. There is good 
documentation, some of it misdated, edited by Ferrán Fondevilla in his "La nobleza catalanoara- 
gonesa capitaneada por Ferrán Sánxez de Castro en 1274," Congrès, pt. 2, p. 1148, and passim. 
For interpretation, see Pere el Gran, as cited in n. 59. 
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cler Desclot, that elements from among these soldiers had been looting and 
raiding under the condottiere Pérez. Historians tend to speak of the civic 
troubles and the raids as features of a single movement, but King James 
speaks of them as “two” problems calling for separate solutions. Sir Mi- 
chael’s men were plunderers, ranging far and wide, soon dispersed, and pun- 
ished for the crime of treason; the social war, however, centered in the 
capital, involved factions of burghers, and was being controlled by elaborate 
legal action. The latter troubles were not directed against the Moslems; the 
former, though it despoiled and abused the Moslems, actually involved Mos- 
Jems among the robbers themselves. Both sets of troubles may have been 
related, or else accidentally allied, or they may have been quite independent. 

At any rate, the frontier kingdom was in serious turmoil. The King first 
resolved the problem of Sir Michael by detaching a body of troops from the 
crown army marching on Valencia and sending them to pursue the fleeing 
brigand; those few who could be captured were executed. On the other hand, 
the problem of civil turmoil in the capital was made the subject of judicial 
inquiry. Á staggering fine of a hundred thousand solidi was laid upon the 
citizens. Charges were being drawn against those leaders whose actions had 
exposed them to corporal punishment. 

None of these circumstances fit our documents. Our rioters were towns- 
men, not irregular troops coming up from Jijona; they did not flee the king- 
dom but perforce remained for punishment, each in his own locality. These 
are not the civil riots of Valencia city, which are adequately described in the 
King's memoirs. Our riots are directed to the destruction of the large Mos- 
lem sections, and they are not confined to a single city. They are not settled 
by King James in person, but are the object of complex judicial inquiries 
under his successor after the social outburst at the capital had been judged 
and penalized. Much of our rioting occurs in strong towns like Alcira and 
Sagunto which were not involved, by the King's own account, in the social 
troubles and which would have been able to repel Pérez. 

Our riots sprang perhaps from the same soil of panic and tension but 
with an added dimension. The documents reveal them to have been widely 
distributed, put afoot by independent groups of local inhabitants, and with 
individual legal proceedings, resulüng in punishments proportioned to the 
crime of riot. Their extent, locale, personnel, ferocity, mood of destruction 
rather than of simple plunder or social purpose, their singleness of object, and 


4 Llibre dels feyts, Chap. priv: "nos per aquestes dues rahons que dessus son dites, a punir 
y a esquivar tot ago damunt dit. . . ." Pérez, if we identify him with the raiders in Desclot's 
account, would have ravaged the area between Alicante and Jdtiva and then overrun the less 
defensible country places of the Moslems up toward the city of Valencia, 
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the undiscriminating manner in which crown Moors and harmless local 
Moors were also made to suffer—all buttress this impression of a separate 
problem of prejudice, an impression further supported by their context of 
related documentation on public attitudes. | 

If the riots of 1275 were connected with either or both of the civil prob- 
lems, they would still of course betray prejudice against the outsider by their 
scope and circumstance. But they seem to be rather a separate and distinct 
phenomenon, reflecting that prejudice in a purer form, a phenomenon not 
adequately explained by the other movements. The double problem of Pérez 
and of the capital city was handled by King James in December 1275 and 
January 1276.95 It was soon forgotten as the Valencia Moslems revolted, 
seized castles, called upon Africa for help, and inaugurated a war which 
grew more serious as the months passed. 

The relationship of our riots to this Moslem rebellion is less clear. They 
were not a legitimate part of that war, nor in any sense necessary, as can be 
seen from the severity used by the crown against the rioters. The King 
ceased for once to conciliate the townsmen, his great strength in Valencia, 
and continued to pursue the malefactors with single-minded severity long 
after the war was over. Whatever fear and mistrust may have been present in 
the motivation of the rioters, the King obviously considered them to have 
been without excuse. The rioting, moreover, took place generally in areas 
safest from Moslem attack. Still, one may perhaps consider it as an episode 
connected with the war. The war may have furnished a combined pretext and 
opportunity for releasing the explosive force of pent-up dislike. 


Prejudice and cruelty exist, often latent, at some levels of any genera- 
tion, needing rather a pretext (preferably, in the Middle Ages, one of a 
religious cast) than a reason to become active. In analyzing the constituent 
elements of a given prejudice, and in weighing their relative importance, one 
deals only in terms of probability. The conclusions tend rather to be conjec- 
tures, worked out by someone familiar with a specific (preferably a local) 
historical context. Even then, the nature of a prejudice is not susceptible of 
facile analysis. 

Thus, it is probable that simple fear of the potential enemy within the 
gates was a factor, but, as we have seen, it is improbable that it contributed 
more than a color or tone to the basic prejudice. Some clues might be found 
in the character of the settlers in the main areas of riot. These were drawn 
largely from the sober and energetic people of the langue d'oc, of the Catalan 


66 Cf, Miret y Sans, Itinerari, 526-28. 
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and southern French regions. But this is perhaps a less promising line of 
study than it would be in the case of the more introverted Castilian crusader. 

The frontier psychology, with its bumptious aggressiveness and its lack 
of roots, is not to be discounted as a factor. Settlers were lured to the new 
kingdom by liberal privileges, and opportunities were plentiful for rising in 
status. The impact of all this, however, would surely be far less by 1275, the 
moment of explosion; this part of the frontier was by then fairly stable. We 
have already spoken of religious factors. Economic factors such as a desire 
for loot or an irritation over Moslem privileges would hardly serve as impulse 
to such widespread rioting, because at this very time houses and good lands 
were going begging in the rich new kingdom. 

Of course, these and other depths of our subject cannot be explored in a 
short article. It may be useful, however, to indicate two significant European 
phenomena which were much in evidence on the Valencian scene: the con- 
cept of the unitary society, with its concomitant effect of a secondary citizen- 
ship for the subgroups; and the new confidence in rationalist argumenta- 
tion. The mischievous effects of these two elements could be more than 
sufficient to taint and unsettle group relations. In the human context, the uni- 
tary society was bound to raise more problems than it solved, however be- 
guiling and logical it might seem in theory. And the confidence with regard 
to argumentation, by which the non-Christian was to be inexorably syllogized 
into the Church, was a course equally illusory, especially when taken up 
with naive enthusiasm by the common man. The phenomenon itself was 
understandable enough, as the vigorous new mendicant orders carried to the 
frontier the philosophical revolution that had shaken, and in fresh form con- 
tinued to shake, the academic centers in Europe. On the Valencian frontier 
it would appear, for example, in the public disputations to which the Mos- 
lems were coerced, in the bitter impatience which would be roused by their 
apparently willful clinging to Islam, and at its best in the brilliant if not al- 
ways orthodox limits to which in these parts, the contemporary Raymond 
Lull would carry his program of the novell saber. But to have discerned such 
factors in our problem is not necessarily to have penetrated the nature of the 
Valencian prejudice. Prejudice itself, as distinct from its occasions and forms, 
may be a more mysterious force than the historian has hitherto been willing 
to concede. On this subject it might perhaps be prudent for the historian to 
initiate a dialogue with the social psychologist. 

Certainly the freedom of the frontier, and the expansive work of those 


86 These two concepts, as applying to the Valencia of our period, are considered in the 
article mentioned in n. 6. 
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days of reconstruction, should have slackened the underlying tensions of in- 
dividuals which trigger such cruelty. Is it significant, for instance, that the 
great riots came at the end of James's reign, when the first blush of victory, 
of land distribution, and of expansion had passed, and when the population 
at least in the coast cities was assuming more settled shape? It was only at 
this time, the closing years of King James's life, that the Christians would 
have attained suffücient numbers (and these mostly in the commercial cen- 
ters) for such large-scale destruction?" As the country along the coast began 
to fill up, the two alien groups would be coming into ever closer contact and 
friction, and indeed the efforts of religious and secular leaders to prevent 
this mixing may not have been without its importance. 

The principle of the primacy of conscience had been carefully elaborated 
by the theorists of the day, and promulgated by its lawyers. It was realized 
that discrimination and pressure not only would alienate non-Christians from 
Christianity but, what was more serious, would be equivalent to forced con- 
version which all condemned.®® Unhappily, experience had not yet demon- 
strated sufficiently how inadequate, in the human context, is tolerance within 
a unitary society; nor had the idea of a pluralist society sufficiently evolved. 
Logic and law could penetrate the problem only so far. Without the solid 
foundation of shared social rights, mutual respect, and love, neither logic 
nor law could hold in rein the human passions. 


87 King James himself tells us there were not "en tot lo regne de Valencia” over thirty 

usand Christian settlers in 1270. Colección diplomática de Jaime I el Conqueridor, ed. 
Ambrosio Huici (3 vols., Valencia, 1916-22), doc. 1341 (Nov. 26, 1270). 

98 Raymond of Pefiafort, perhaps the greatest lawyer of Christendom at this time, compiler 
of the Decretals of Gregory IX, counselor to King James I, and master general of the 
sums up these ideas in his influential Summa (Verona, 1744). See especially id. I, #4. IV, No. 3. 
The attitude is the reverse of that developing then toward dissident Christians. 
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The English Background of Modern Philanthropy 


W. K. Jorpan* 


IT would probably be agreed that modern philanthropy has its roots in six- 
teenth-century England. Since it would be difficult to argue that Englishmen 
are either more generous or more pious than other men, the reasons for the 
extraordinary welling up of charitable giving in the Tudor and Stuart periods 
are probably to be found in the historical developments of the age. It may be 
suggested, indeed, that the decisive causes are to be discovered in the peculiar 
nature of the English Reformation and, possibly even more importantly, in 
the amazing genius displayed by the great Tudors in the arts and responsi- 
bilities of governance." . 

The objectives of English philanthropy in the period under review (1480- 
1660) may be fairly accurately defined, and they were well understood by the 
close of the Elizabethan period, at least by the dominant groups in the so- 
ciety. By that date it was generally agreed that all men must somehow be 
sustained at the level of subsistence, that the hopelessly derelict were proper 
charges on the society, and that the state must intervene to secure these ends 
if private charity should fail. It was also generally agreed that means must 
be found to undertake the social rehabilitation of the poor and their children, 
to prevent wasting poverty wherever possible, and toward this great objective 
very impressive and extensive efforts were launched by a society which had 
determined to come to grips with the age-old problem of poverty. Finally, 

* Mr. Jordan, professor at Harvard University, is interested principally in England during 
the Tudor and Stuart periods. Among his publications is The Development of Religious Tolera- 
tion in England (4 vols., London, 1932~40). 

i This essay, in a somewhat different form, was read before a session of the American His- 
torical Association at its 1959 meeting. It is based on the author's studies of the development 
of philanthropy in ten representative English counties in the period 1480-1660. The results 
are being published in three volumes, of which two have thus far appeared: Philanthropy in 
England, 1480-1660, and The Charities of London, 1480-1660 (London and New York, 1959, 
1960). The study rests principally on an examination of all wills containing charities which were 


proved in the period under examination, while an effort has been made as well to record the 
living gifts made by donors. 
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there was agreement, at least among the dominant elements in the society, 
that since poverty was spawned in ignorance, great and widespread private 
resources must be assembled to make available opportunities for education 
through the grammar school, on what can almost be described as a national 
scale, 

These were truly heroic objectives. They were also very nearly achieved 
by the middle of the seventeenth century, only to be weakened by the great 
political crisis which dominated the last half of the century and to be largely 
lost in that interval of social inertia which was the eighteenth century. It is 
significant that there were more endowed free schools in England in 1650 
than there were in 1850. 

The great surge of charities which marks our period was accompanied 
by, very probably made possible by, a profoundly significant, and as time 
was to prove, an abiding shift in men's aspirations for their society. Though 
historians no longer lay undue emphasis on the “spiritual quality of life" in 
the Middle Ages, it nonetheless remains true that men's aspirations for their 
society in that era were expressed principally in religious terms. Their chari- 
table impulses were directed largely toward religious causes, and the Church 
was the custodian even of funds given for secular uses. This old and per- 
vasive view of the society began to give way well before that complex and 
. revolutionary era which we call the Reformation. Men's interests and aspira- 
tions, as measured by their gifts and bequests, began to swing with amazing 
rapidity to intensely secular causes and needs, a cultural metamorphosis 
which was completed in the early years of Elizabeth, that most secular of all 
sovereigns. The immense sweep of this change can perhaps be documented 
when it is suggested that for the years 1480-1490 approximately two-thirds 
of all charitable benefactions in England were for religious purposes, while 
during the whole of the Elizabethan era not more than about 7 per cent 
of men's charities were designated for such uses. 

Not all classes of men responded with equal energy or enthusiasm to the 
great cultural revolution which was clearly under way. Two classes of men, 
the merchants and the gentry, supplied the impetus and much of the wealth 
wherewith this momentous shift in men's interests was secured. The mer- 
chants, for example, during our whole period gave no more than 14 per cent 
of all their charitable wealth to religious causes, no more than a trifling 3 per 
cent in the Elizabethan interval. Not only was this true but, as importantly, 
these two great classes, on which the Tudor monarchy rested its foundations 
of policy, were incredibly generous in their outpouring of charitable wealth: 
Together, they supplied well over half of the immense total of charitable 
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wealth disposed during the long period under review. And most of this 
was given by the merchants. The merchants, as we know, a very small 
class centered principally in London, were to dispose the incredibly large pro- 
portion of 43 per cent of the whole of the charitable wealth of England. 
Even more remarkable is the fact that in those instances where the total 
wealth of merchant benefactors can be accurately estimated, they left some- 
what more than 17 per cent of their fortunes for charitable purposes. These 
men knew what they wanted England to become, and they possessed the 
wealth and the generosity to secure their aspirations. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that they laid the foundations of the liberal society in the course 
of two generations. 

The writer has been concerned with ten English counties, London (Mid- 
dlesex) being one, in which during the years under examination the great 
sum of about 3,100,000 was dedicated by many thousands of generous 
men and women to a great variety of charitable causes. Since there is reason 
to believe that the counties in this sample accounted for about half the 
wealth of the realm, this would suggest that at least six million pounds were 
vested for charitable causes in our period, and most of that in trusts (endow- 
ments). This was a huge and a decisive sum indeed when we take into account 
the then national income and the purchasing power of money in the age. 
Moreover, it is important to relate that about half (46.43 per cent) of this 
stupendous total was provided in the short interval 1601-1640, when there 
was a vast outpouring of charitable wealth as men at last determined on a 
frontal assault on the festering problem of poverty and ignorance. In this 
historical respect, as in so many others, it may be said that the Elizabethan 
age found its flowering in the early seventeenth century. 

This great achievement owed much to Tudor policy and to what one 
might with fair accuracy describe as the temper of the Tudor mind. Though 
we have sought to find it, we can discover no persuasive evidence that there 
was more of poverty, more of nakedness, or more of suffering in the sixteenth 
than in earlier centuries. It is very probable that the reverse is true. What we 
do find is an increasing sensitivity to human suffering and the rapidly 
mounting disposition to attempt to do something effective about it. One 
would scarcely present Henry VIII as a sensitive humanitarian; much less 
so his great daughter, who was surely one of the toughest-minded of all the 
race of men. But the great Tudors were almost intuitively concerned with 
public order and moved instantly when they thought it threatened. There 
was probably not so much of poverty in the sixteenth century as in earlier 
periods, but it was a different kind of poverty and it was certainly more dis- 
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turbing to public order. It was for one thing increasingly an urban phe- 
nomenon, as England began to experiment with an industrial civilization 
whose strengths and whose horrors it remained for the late eighteenth cen- 
tury fully to discover. It was also a disruptive poverty, fed by rural over- 
population, which resulted from the rooting up of men across the whole of 
the face of England. Men tended to starve quietly and inconspicuously in 
bad years and in marginal communities in the Middle Ages, but not most 
certainly in the sixteenth century. Poverty was now too public a phe- 
nomenon, there was the driving conscience of a Hugh Latimer, and there 
were his successors. Ánd there were the sturdy beggars bred of dislocation 
and rootlessness. 

The Tudors were keenly sensitive to this problem and the threat to pub- 
lic order which it posed. A stream of legislation sought to grapple with 
causes not fully understood and with a problem then only in slow process of 
definition. In the course of two generations this legislation may be said to 
have advanced from the view that poverty and unemployment could simply 
be proscribed by law to the great Elizabetban statutory codification which de- 
clared that the state itself must, if need be, see to it that the poor and hun- 
gry were sustained even in the remotest corners of the realm. As was so 
often the case with Elizabethan legislation, these great measures were pre- 
cautionary—prudential—in their intent and in their application. In one 
sense, indeed, it was not until our own century that the state was obliged to 
move fully into the area of social need which the great Elizabethan law so 
classically described. 'The government lent every possible encouragement to 
private persons to assume burdens which were now fully understood, and 
behind this resolution there lay the full force of public opinion. A study of 
the records of the Overseers of the Poor would suggest that at no time be- 
fore 1660 was more than a slight burden of responsibility ever assumed 
by taxation, by public intervention, so immediate, so sustained, and so gen- 
erous was the private response. Private generosity, then, moved in to fill a 
great and an enlarging area of social need. 

Many encouragements, many devices, were employed by those in au- 
thority to encourage the growth of private charity. None, however, was so 
effective as the great Elizabethan law of charitable trusts which in 1601 en- 
abled men without much expense, with effective legal protection, and with 
full freedom from the statute of mortmain to project into perpetuity their 
aspirations for their own and future ages. The law of charitable uses was 
drawn with such liberality and with such imagination that its definitions be- 
came those accepted as law in England and the United States, as well. 'The 
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great instrumentality wherewith private wealth might be employed for the 
fabrication of the social institutions of the liberal society had been secured. 
One of the abiding traditions of the Western world had been fully fashioned. 

Though we have described at some length the genesis of private and 
secular charity in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we have said very 
little indeed about why these developments occurred at precisely this moment 
in history. 'To do this is to speak of motives, and to do that is to raise very 
important questions, the answers to which are in fact still relevant to our 
own age. The suggestions which we shall now try to supply must be as 
incomplete as they are unimpressive. 

We are now concerned with an analysis of the motives which, as it were, 
impelled men to save their society from the state, albeit with the almost 
frantic encouragement of the central authority. What, in brief, were the 
impulses which caused a relatively small group of private donors to under- 
take in the course of our period, one can almost say in the span of about 
two generations, such a vast burden of social responsibility for a society 
which stood in considerable peril? Our question, quite exactly put, is what 
caused men to perform essentially noble, self-sacrificing actions, and par- 
ticularly why they were considerably more inclined to do so in the rather 
tightly defined interval of a century extending from the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth to the restoration of the monarchy than in any other period before 
or possibly since? We here concern ourselves with human motives, and about 
them we can never speak with comfortable assurance. This is true, of 
course, even when we seek dispassionately to examine the moving forces 
underlying our own actions, our own decisions, and most particularly those 
occasional deeds of ours which may be believed to embrace some elements of 
nobility. What really animates our action when we subscribe to a hospital 
fund, endow a scholarship, found a college, or give casual alms to a passing 
beggar? Such benevolent actions, we may suppose, are at bottom taken 
because we are subtly subject to the pressures of a culture which regards 
such actions as worthy. They are in one sense, therefore, not free actions 
at all, but are a tithe levied upon our means by the ethic of a society of 
which we are part and to which we all must in greater or lesser degree 
conform. But even if this be so, the fact does not explain the true springs 
of our action, does not, as it were, elucidate and illumine the moment of 
decision. 'This most essential datum remains buried deep in the recesses of 
our nature, immune, perbaps happily, from the fumbling probing of the 
historian and, certainly happily, from the too arrogantly pitched inquiry 
of the psychoanalyst. 
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These difficulties of analysis, of arriving at understanding, are, needless 
to say, enormously increased as we seek to assess the impulses which moved 
men to generous and noble actions in a much earlier age. Not understanding 
the wellsprings of our own actions confers no impressive certification for 
discovering the motives for action in another and very different era. More- 
over, this difficulty is greatly increased by the fact that we are dealing with 
an interval of time in which there was a profoundly important and most 
dramatic shift in the structure of men's aspirations for their society, when 
many men were taking great charitable decisions which did not enjoy the 
general approbation of their society, when they were evidently moved by 
impulses of nonconformity rather than of conformity. It is quite precisely 
this metamorphosis in men's aspirations from the needs of the religious 
society to the requirements of the secular society that principally concerns 
us, with the result that we must probe for motives which ran against an 
ethic prevailing in the Western world for a very long time. 

Ámong the many roots of private charity, one surely was the increasing 
sensitivity to human pain and suffering which marked the sixteenth century 
in England. The anguish of a Nicholas Ridley when he described to Edward 
VI the poor, the cold, and the naked of London was felt by his auditors 
and moved his age. This concern, part religious and part intensely secular, 
mounted as the century wore on, and in the end pervaded the counting 
houses of the merchants quite as truly as it suffused the language of Sir 
Walter Raleigh speaking for the Poor Law on the floor of the House of 
Commons. 

It may be suggested, too, that the tuition of the Tudors had a profound 
effect on men’s private thinking. I have spoken of their amazing instinct 
for order, of their understanding that a realm in which men were desperate 
because they were hungry, dangerous because they were rootless, was one 
in which true peace and well-being could not be known. This view was 
generally accepted in the great debates on the Poor Law and it was con- 
stantly argued in the extensive hortatory literature of charity of the early 
seventeenth century. The motives may not have been particularly noble, but 
they were certainly enormously effective. We may observe in countless wills 
and deeds of gift an instinct for tidying up the kingdom, for polishing off 
the rough spots in the society, and establishing a floor of subsistence for all 
conditions of men. 

Still another, and a very powerful motive or, more properly, impulse to 
charity flowed from Calvinism itself, as glossed by its English adherents. 
There is a considerable body of literature in which the teaching was devel- 
oped that the rich man is a trustee for wealth which he disposes for the 
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benefit of mankind, as a steward who lies under direct obligation to do 
Christ's will. The Reformation repudiated with great violence one doctrine 
of works only to raise up another in which social pressures rather than the 
injunction of the priest determined the good works to be bestowed. Puritan 
preachers were as firm as they were persuasive in this matter, and they were 
by no means reluctant to assess the measure of good works over the bodies 
of their parishioners in their interminable funeral sermons. À habit of charity, 
a tradition of good works, got itself established in England which bore mag- 
nificent fruit and which few men dared ignore or even wished to ignore. 

This great evangelical urge bore rich and precious fruits. It established 
new social and cultural values in the course of a half century which may be 
said to link the early seventeenth century far more closely to us than that 
century was linked to the Middle Ages. There was a new and an extensive 
literature which burgeoned out in praise of famous men, and these new 
heroes were the great benefactors who had founded hospitals, who had 
endowed schools, or who had created great stocks for the amelioration of 
the poor. Thomas Fullers Worthies of England is only the most notable 
of these works in which the ideals and values of a new age were extolled. 
These new men, with new gifts for mankind, are the heroes, too, of that 
great history, John Stow’s Survey of London, in which the proud annal of 
their achievement was set out in parish mounting upon parish as the institu- 
tions of a great city are described and its ethic delineated. In a word, the 
merchant, the tradesman, the urban dweller had at last attained status. The 
evangelical power of Calvinism had vested him with it. 

There was, one regrets to say, another powerful and effective impulse not 
of such noble genesis, which we have elsewhere described as the resolution “to 
put the enemy to shame.” The enemy was, of course, Rome and all its works. 
The early Protestant divines, and certainly their congregations, were keenly 
sensitive to the Romanist taunt that they had despoiled the monasteries, 
looted the chantries, and laid waste the doctrine of good works. So effective 
was this drumfire of criticism that Protestant apologists a generation after the 
dissolution of the monasteries had forgotten how slender had been the 
monastic relief of poverty. But by 1580 the realization came that already in 
England an edifice of charity had been reared which stood incomparable in 
all Europe. For the next two generations there was an exciting and an elo- 
quent literature of exhortation to prove even further the inherent virtue in 
the Protestant faith by rearing the edifice of compassion still higher and on 
even nobler lines. Few men in England found themselves exempt from the 
weight and force of these exhortations. 
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THE EDGE OF OBJECTIVITY: AN ESSAY IN THE HISTORY OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC IDEAS. By Charles Coulston Gillispie. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1960. Pp. 562. $7.50.) 


THis is an ambitious and challenging book. In his prefatory remarks, which 
Mr. Gillispie puts with intentional perversity at the end, he declares, “I hope that 
this book will help win for history of science a place in historiography comparable 
in interest and professionalism to that which the philosophy of science has for long 
held in philosophy." Based upon his stimulating lectures at Princeton, this book is 
therefore addressed to the historian. Its purpose is not “to recount in summary 
the whole history of science from Galileo to Mendel. Instead its purpose is to set 
out in narrative form what I take to be the structure in the history of classical 
science. This I find in the route which the advancing edge of objectivity has in 
fact taken through the study of nature from one science to another." By 
“objectivity” Gillispie means something other than “positivism”; he finds his 
heroes in those who have done most to "objectify" science (it is a verb he uses 
often) by advancing scientific knowledge through rigorous mathematical logic 
scasoned with attention to experiment. Át every stage in science, in Gillispie's view, 
a certain measure of objectification can be expected; his history describes transitions 
from one level to the next. Necessarily, each scientist in the narrative, including 
such great names as Galileo, Harvey, Newton, Lavoisier, Darwin, Mendel, Fresnel, 
Maxwell, and Einstein, is assessed according to his success in objectification. Gillispie’s 
standards are high: Lavoisier did better than Priestley (his interest in quantitative 
analysis and some rather obscure attempts at writing chemical equations rate as 
objective), but ultimately failed because he did not do Dalton’s work as well as 
his own. Fresnel is necessarily more admirable than Young, Mendel than Darwin, 
Maxwell than Faraday, whom Gillispie pities for his lack of mathematics without 
seeing that he possessed the rarer ability of superb theoretical imagination (theo- 
retical science is not identical with mathematization). It is a pity that the all too 
common estimate of Maxwell as the author of Maxwell’s equations and no more is 
repeated, for it makes his choice as the first Professor of Experimental Physics at 
Cambridge incomprehensible. 

Within his thesis, Gillispie sustains a lively and enthusiastic narrative which 
carries the reader along on those aspects of the story which he has selected. (The 
final chapter, on theoretical physics, suffers from the neglect of experimental physics 
which, in the late nineteenth century, was after all to lead to the beginning of 
modern atomic physics.) One should be stimulated to explore further, assisted by 
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the excellent bibliographic essay. Writing for historians, Gillispie was perhaps ill 
advised to eschew so thoroughly what he calls “the barnacles of scholarly apparatus"; 
it would be helpful to have the source of the quotations which he draws from a 
wide knowledge and lively perception of the relevant. It is a pity that he has not 
troubled to be more accurate: names are mispelled; Christian names given wrongly; 
dates are incorrect, even inconsistently so. There are minor errors of fact, some of 
them misleading: the diagram on page eighteen contradicts both the text and 
geometry; on page 494, Becquerel is given credit for the work of Roentgen; the 
book by Servetus (page sixty-seven) was not widely read, and so on. This is perhaps 
the inevitable result of the same enthusiasm that prompts Gillispie to venture 
beyond what scientists have said to what they might have said had they thought 
like him. 

But the brilliance and flair of the narrative will be for many readers compensa- 
tion enough, and a narrative that is never dull or trite is admirable even with the 
disadvantage of inaccuracy. Many parts of this book will make the historian reflect 
with new interest on familiar events. The chapter on eighteenth-century chemistry 
is one of the best in the book, and it is no small achievement to turn this often told 
and muddled chronicle into such a clear narrative. Personally I regret that Gillispie 
has not chosen to deal with aspects of nineteenth-century biology other than 
evolutionary doctrine. But to wish that an author had written more than he has 
is perhaps the greatest compliment that a reviewer can give. 


University of California, Los Ángeles Manir Boas HarL 


POLITICS AND VISION: CONTINUITY AND INNOVATION IN WESTERN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT. By Sheldon S. Wolin. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1960. Pp. x, 529. $7-50.) 


Politics and Vision examines "some of the continuing and changing concerns” 
of political philosophy and is frankly historical and selective in approach. The first 
of ten chapters discusses the character of traditional political philosophy; each of 
the other nine focuses on an age and seminal author or authors, examining from 
this vantage the problems raised by its subject. Briefly the order is this: the Greek 
disengagement of the political from the natural order; the age of empire when 
classical political thought appeared “hopelessly municipal"; the new concepts of 
the sacred writers and fathers of the early Christian Church; Luther's theology 
and politics; Calvin's resolution, for the Protestant, of the spiritual and temporal; 
Machiavelli’s relation to political action in the new circumstances of the day; 
Hobbes's novel attempt to understand political society as "governed by rules"; 
the rather disturbing effect of the liberal philosophies of John Locke and Adam 
Smith; the age of organization and recent, even contémporary, conceptions of the 
political. No serious student of the Western tradition can afford to neglect this 
brilliant and original contribution to scholarship. 

Sheldon S. Wolin clearly defines his purpose and faithfully performs announced 
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intentions. The book is weighty and, though not for idle browsing, is absorbingly 
interesting. The style is excellent, and great discrimination has been exercised in 
the selection both of authors analyzed and of phrases illustrative of their ideas. 
By limiting the number of writers discussed, Wolin has been able to go deeply 
into some very important problems. He has explored available sources and judiciously 
utilized recent critical material. This is both a learned and a useful book and will 
provoke discussion for a long time to come. The last chapter, for example, could 
well provide a starting point for many a seminar exploration of the problems of 
our own society, its relation to past philosophies and to new forms of totalitarianism. 
Even the notes add pithy definitions and further well-chosen quotations. 

In a brief notice no more than a taste of Wolin's rich offering can be given. 
On the social covenant as “the highest expression of political creativity," he cites 
Hobbes’s comparison of political pacts and covenants to the “let us make man” 
pronounced by the Creator and points out that Paine and Jefferson were but faithful 
echoes of the philosopher of Malmesbury in insisting on the birthright of every 
generation to re-create society. In the chapter on liberalism Wolin stresses the trans- 
formation of the older notions of common good posited by reason to one rooted in 
desire. He turns briefly to the Federalist for the solution offered by liberals to group 
rivalries or factions in the extension of a federal republic over “‘a greater sphere of 
country.” The Federalists, he points out in another connection, accepted as axiomatic 
that the shape of constitutional government was dictated by the selfish nature of 
man and worked to constitutionalize a Hobbesian society and to arrange institutions 
in such a manner “that human drives would cancel each other" or “be deflected 
toward the common good.” The tendency thus was not toward the development 
of a political philosophy nor toward the selection and training of leaders but toward 
the best preventative of maladministration and the abuse of power, a negative 
system where good orders produce good men. 

The author contends that modern totalitarianism has reasserted the political 
and the positive with a vengeance. Everything is oriented toward political goals 
and works to instill in citizens a strong sense of order. He asks whether the task of 
nontotalitarian states is not to temper the excesses of pluralism. Special roles for 
the individual are no substitute for full citizenship, citizenship providing “an inte- 
grative experience which brings together the multiple role activities.” Political 
art or science must be broader than the mechanism of any group or organization. 
Political theory must concern itself with political order, making faithful decisions 
in “an age haunted by the possibility of unlimited destruction.” 


Bryn Mawr College CAROLINE ROBBINS 


THE POLITICS OF THE DEVELOPING AREAS. By James S. Coleman et al. 
Edited by Gabriel A, Almond and James S. Goleman. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press for the Center of International Studies, Princeton University. 
1960. Pp. xii, 591. $10.00.) 
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Tuis is both too ambitious and too important a book for a short review. The 
authors, scholars of repute and distinction, have closely worked together within 
a strictly defined theoretical framework. What they have produced is thus a truly 
collaborative work, not just another symposium. Professor Almond’s introductory, 
theoretical essay on “A Functional Approach to Comparative Politics" is followed 
by a review of seventy-odd polities grouped in five area chapters devoted to South- 
east Asia (Lucian L. Pye), South Asia (Myron Weiner), Sub-Saharan Africa (James 
S. Coleman), the Near East (Dunkwart A. Rustow), and Latin America (George 
I. Blanksten). The book culminates in Professor Coleman’s essay, “The Political 
Systems of the Developing Areas,” in which he surveys and processes the data with 
a view to arriving at tentative conclusions and hypotheses. 

Almond’s challenging and closely argued behavioral theory is couched in dif- 
ficult, at times even forbidding, language. Quite briefly, politics is here discussed 
in terms of "structures" and "functions" rather than in terms of institutions. 
Explicitly rejecting a priori contrasts between “West” and "non-West," Almond 
and his associates view politics in a global continuum. The ultimate aim of the new 
theory is to “improve our capacity to predict the trend of political development 
in modernizing states. . . ." This is to be achieved by “thinking of the polity as being 
representable by a set of frequencies recorded on a series of matrices." 

Somewhat less demanding in scope and style, the area chapters are nonetheless 
unlikely to be accorded universal approval by historians. There will doubtless be 
skeptics unwilling to grant the feasibility or desirability of constructing historical 
and political profiles spanning entire regions, most of them unconnected by factors 
other than geographic proximity, and as often as not embracing widely divergent 
traditions, histories, and political systems. They may with a fair measure of justi- 
fication argue that neither primary sources nor monographic literature are at this 
time even remotely adequate for such bold, if not premature, ventures. I harbor 
such misgivings to some extent, but am willing to plead that our admittedly vast 
ignorance should only temper any intelligent effort at generalizing. 

Let me illustrate this fence-sitting attitude by Pye's brilliant and provocative 
tour de force on Southeast Asia. Deeply impressed as I am with his often acute 
reading and presentation of Southeast Asia’s past and present, I have three major 
criticisms, First, I miss in. Pye's comparative method any significant reference to 
social, especially class, structure. In some instances at least it would seem to be 
more fruitful than either Pye's reliance on behavioral or purely political factors 
or his endeavors to deduce contemporary political systems from their alleged, 
but sometimes inaccurately diagnosed, antecedents in colonial practice. Social 
analysis can better account for the success, so far, of representative government in 
Malaya than can Pye's somewhat tenuous argument. Far more important, such 
analysis should have been a sine qua non for any discussion of Philippine history 
and politics. Its absence may account for Pye's rather perplexing classification of 
the Philippine polity as a truly "competitive" democracy. 

This leads directly to a second criticism, that of inaccuracy. Like most of us, 
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Pye is more at home in some parts of Southeast Asia than in others. Even then, 
however, it is regrettable that inaccuracies of greater or lesser magnitude have been 
allowed to mar his presentation of countries other than Burma and Malaya. For 
the sake of brevity I limit myself to a few, primarily Indonesian, examples. It was 
not Arab, but Indian, traders who carried Islam to Southeast Asia; the Dutch, far 
from applying "indirect" rule throughout the Indonesian archipelago, actually 
ruled most of Java, the heartland of their Indian empire, “directly”; Masjumi was 
not organized in the 1920’s but in 1943; and finally, in neither national nor regional 
elections has the Indonesian Communist party emerged as the dominant party on 
Java. 

Third, on reading Pye’s chapter I have once again been assailed by a generic dis- 
comfort caused by the suspicion that at times the political wish is teleological god- 
father to historical truth. The “background” chapters, it is true, are distinctly 
superior because of the caliber of their authors. But Pye’s treatment of the colonial 
era and of the political significance of religion in precolonial Southeast Asia cannot be 
totally absolved from the accusation of “applied,” teleological quasi history. 

Like Almond’s introductory essay, Coleman’s conclusion does not readily 
fall within the purview of the historian, especially of one untrained in statistical 
method. In spite of this shortcoming, a few vital questions are in point, all of them 
related to what Coleman has termed the “one major hypothesis" of the work. 
According to this hypothesis a positive correlation exists between economic develop- 
ment (“one crucial dimension of the process of modernization’) and political 
competitiveness (“an essential attribute of democracy”). What does this ‘‘positive 
correlation" mean in terms of causality? Is a high level of economic development 
the most important prerequisite for democracy, or does democracy, conversely, 
provide the essential preconditions for economic growth? 

There arises also the question of the usefulness of political indexes. Leaving 
aside the problem of subjectivity which, as Coleman acknowledges, inevitably 
besets the classification of political systems, frequent, rapid, and often far-reaching 
political change is one of the best-known generic hallmarks of most “new states.” 
Several of them have, in fact, already moved out of the categories assigned to them 
since the book was published. How valid are correlations based on such ephemeral 
factors for the formulation of a presumably predictive, “probabilistic” theory? 

These misgivings are dwarfed, however, by a historical scrutiny of the statistics 
and thus of the working hypothesis itself. Not only is it true that the developing 
areas are, and for quite some time are likely to remain, in a state of flux; they have, 
after all, been undergoing important changes in the past. Strange as it may seem, 
these historical changes are unrecorded and unanalyzed in these pages. Certainly, 
the statistics appear to support the hypothesis; there is, for example, a “positive 
correlation" between the Argentine economy and the barely established and hard- 
pressed Argentine democracy. But the statistics are misleadingly one-dimensional. 
This becomes obvious once we ask whether the level of economic development 
in Perón's Argentina, or that in formerly colonial countries such as Ceylon, 
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Morocco, Tunisia, the Gold Coast, and Malaya, was appreciably lower under 
the far from “competitive” systems of yesteryear. By way of final comment, let 
us leave the book just long enough to realize that Germany and Japan in the 
nineteenth century and the Soviet Union and Communist China in the twentieth 
lend themselves, with little trouble and far greater justification, to the positing 
of a working hypothesis diametrically opposed to that of Coleman and his associates. 

None of these criticisms should be allowed to detract from the importance and 
value of this book. I have no doubt that the sweep of systematization, the endeavor 
to see politics on a global scale in terms of development and growth, and the willing- 
ness of these pioneering political scientists to roam freely and excitingly over the 
fields of various disciplines mark a real turning point, and almost certainly a point of 
departure, in our understanding of the "developing areas." To see generic trees 
in the often impenetrable monographic woods takes courage and vision. Historians 


could do far worse than to take a leaf from the authors. 
Yale University Harry J. BENDA 


FROM EMPIRE TO NATION: THE RISE TO SELF-ASSERTION OF 
ASIAN AND AFRICAN PEOPLES. By Rupert Emerson. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 466. $7.75.) 


We who have been brought up to believe that political democracy is the norm 
for human society and that nondemocratic practices are a woeful deviation from 
this norm, subject to legitimate criticism, now see more to deplore than to applaud 
in Indonesia, Cuba, and the Congo, as well as the Communist countries. 

Many questions arise. Are the peoples who until recently lived under the colonial 
rule of Western powers capable of governing themselves? Or would they be better 
off if they remained wards of politically advanced nations? Is Western democracy 
practicable in such areas as the Middle East, Asia, Africa, and Latin America which, 
although located in the Western Hemisphere, faces many of the same problems as 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Egypt, and Ghana? Most important for Americans who see the 
struggle for power of the twentieth century as a confrontation between good and 
evil, democracy and Communism, which of the two ideologies will carry the day? 

In this volume Rupert Emerson performs a very useful service by presenting a 
broad survey of the progress of the newly emerging countries along the rocky 
road ‘‘from empire to nation.” While he focuses his study on “the rise to self- 
assertion of Asian and African peoples,” the author also wisely weaves in examples 
drawn from the experiences of the Middle Eastern and Latin American countries. 

A comparative study in this as yet relatively unexplored field was urgently 
needed. This book should be of great value in college courses on international 
relations and comparative government as well as for supplementary reading in the 
many non-Western area studies that are springing up in our colleges and univer- 
sities. Its avoidance of professional jargon makes it far more interesting than The 
Politics of the Developing Areas, edited by Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Coleman. 
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It is unfortunate, however, that inordinate length and often difficult style will 
discourage the general reader who could gain much from an analysis that stimulates 
the imagination by perceptive choice of contrasts and comparisons. 

Emerson would not hold back the tide of national independence which has been 
sweeping the world since 1914, however disappointing its immediate political 
results may prove both for the Western nations and for their former colonial sub- 
jects. By the end of World War II, he says, “Colonies had ceased to be the private 
preserve of their imperial owners... .." Nor does he hurl at the Western powers the 
unqualified criticisms of colonial rule which were common in American teaching of 
the 1920's and 1930's. The future historian, he believes, may "look back upon the 
overseas imperialism of recent centuries, less in terms of its sins of oppression, exploi- 
tation, and discrimination, than as the instrument by which the spiritual, scientific, 
and material revolution which began in Western Europe with the Renaissance was 
spread to the rest of the world.” 

Nationalism, however, “can furnish only part of the answer" to the difficult 
political, economic, and social problems faced by the emerging nations. The task 
of solving these problems “is vast enough to occupy the best efforts of mankind 
well into the future." The “disorganized world of massive armaments and constant 
threats of war" into which the new nations are emerging "is conducive neither 
to sensible handling of the aftermath of imperialism nor, for that matter, even to 
bringing imperialism to an end, as the peoples emerging from the imperialist shadows 
are apprehensively aware." 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult to see how Western political institutions 
can be expected to develop in non-Western countries in the visible future. From 
the West's point of view, the best hope is that its aid programs “will begin to elimi- 
nate the poverty and frustration which might otherwise lead peoples into the 
Communist camp." Skepticism about the future of the new nations should not 
"prevent or corrode the West's creative participation in a process which marks 
one of the great turning points in history. . . ." 

Emerson steers a middle course between stark pessimism and bouyant optimism 
about the future of the new nations. In his opinion, “One of the greatest of the 
unanswered and unanswerable questions...is whether nations can supersede 
themselves, merging in some fashion in the pursuit of a larger common interest," 
and thus produce “an organized international society which could guarantee peace.” 


University of Rochester Vera MICHELES DEAN 


VSEMIRNAIA ISTORHA [Universal History]. Volume VI. Edited by N. A. 
Smirnov et al. (Moscow: Publishing House for Socio-Economic Literature. 1959. 
Pp. 829. 40 rubles.) 


Tu Universal History of which this volume is a part is an ambitious undertaking 
by leading Soviet scholars, aided by historians of Eastern Europe, China, and Korea. 
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Volume VI, covering the period from 1789 to 1871, is lavishly illustrated with 
contemporary engravings and paintings, some of them in color, and has excellent 
maps. It contains an extensive bibliography, indexes, and chronological tables. This is 
an attractive and well-made book. 

The approach of the numerous contributing authors is frankly Marxist, but due 
to careful scholarship, their findings in most instances are fairly close to those of 
Western historians. Although they hold that capitalism has often been harsh and 
oppressive, they favor the advance toward it from feudalism as a progressive de- 
velopment. Thus they view the French Revolution as a popular movement domi- 
nated by the bourgeoisie, which achieved many needed reforms but, as in the Le 
Chapelier Law, protected the interests of the propertied and suppressed the popular 
movements of the enragés and Babeuf. Napoleon, often reactionary, and guided by 
bourgeois desires, introduced valuable reforms and carried the ideas of the French 
Revolution to the rest of Europe. There is much emphasis on Russia’s role in defeat- 
ing Napoleon in 1812, although Russian participation in the campaigns of 1813 and 
1814 receives little attention. Treatment of the Bourbon Restoration, the Revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848, and the Industrial Revolution in England is also fairly 
standard. Where this work differs from most Western histories is its stress on radical 
movements such as the United Irishmen, the Tugendbund, the Carbonari, the 
Chartists, the Decembrists, Young Italy, and similar organizations. 

After describing the revolutions in Latin America the narrative turns to the 
United States, giving a thorough and generally well-balanced treatment of the 
American scene to 1850. The obvious favor for the abolitionists, however, and the 
tendency to view the poor whites of the South as mere tools of the planter aris- 
tocracy, weaken this otherwise careful and perceptive chapter. | 

The scene next shifts to Turkey and the Eastern Question of the 1830' s and 
1840's and British policy in India and Afghanistan. There is an extensive discussion 
of the Opium Wars, British and American exploitation of China, and the Taiping 
uprising. The Babid revolt in Iran in the 1840's, the Indian insurrections of 1857- 
1859, Korea in mid-century, and the fall of the shogunate in Japan are the subjects 
of additional chapters. In all these the uncompromising Marxist outlook is evident: 
one can discover no admission that imperialist penetration had any purpose but 
exploitation. The authors flatly reject the concept of the white man's burden. 

Another portion of the volume discusses the striving of the peoples of Europe 
to secure liberty and national independence. The efforts of Magyars, Italians, 
Czechs, Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Bulgarians, Rumanians, and Poles against Hapsburgs, 
Ottomans, or Romanovs occupy much of the later chapters. In their consideration 
of the unification of Italy and Germany the authors roundly condemn the machina- 
tions of Cavour, Napoleon III, and Bismarck as unprincipled chicanery. There are 
also effective chapters on Russian serfdom, the growing opposition movement, and. 
the emancipation of 1861 after the Russian failure in the Crimean War. 

The section on the American Civil War portrays this conflict as one fought 
over the slavery issue, which was solved by the victory of the North, aided by 
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considerable Negro support. The author warmly approves of Reconstruction, 
although he regrets that the Negroes did not receive land. 

One of the book's leading features is an account of the careers of Marx and 
Engels and the development of the Marxist movement and the First International. 
The authors trace the efforts of these leaders to encourage the revolutionary spirit, 
the opposition of Proudhon and Bakunin, and the failure of most British, French, 
German, and Italian radicals to follow the true Marxist path. The reader receives 
evidence that Marx had strong hopes that peasants could be won to socialism 
through the advantages of a collective type of agriculture and that he and his 
followers made strenuous efforts to persuade French and German workers to oppose 
war in 1870. 

The final 130 pages of the text deal with the literature and art of the period, 
discussed country by country, and with the developments in technology and natural 
science. In these sections these achievements are considered in their proper social 
and economic setting. 

In general this volume presents impressive evidence of the high level of Soviet 
historical scholarship. The editors, avoiding a narrow European outlook, have given 
an effective global treatment to the history of this period, and the contributors 
have ably handled their assignments. The result is a book that is worthy of respectful 
consideration. 


Duke University Jonn SHELTON CURTISS 


A SOVIET VIEW OF THE AMERICAN PAST: AN ANNOTATED TRANS- 
LATION OF THE SECTION ON AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE GREAT 
SOVIET ENCYCLOPEDIA (BOLSHAIA SOVETSKAIA ENTSIKLO- 
PEDIA). Translated by Ann E. Yanko and Peter A. Kersten. Edited with an 
introduction by O. Lawrence Burnette, Jr., and William Converse Haygood. 
Annotated by Warren L. Wittry et al. Preface by Adlai E. Stevenson. (Madison: 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1960. Pp. 64. $1.00.) 


Tars volume is a translation of the section devoted to American history in the 
article on the United States in Volume X XXIX of the second edition of the Bolshaia 
Sovetskaia Entsiklopedia. Publication of the second edition was launched by the 
Soviet Council of Ministers in 1949 “to show the superiority of Socialist culture 
over the culture of the capitalist world.” The editors include some of the most 
able and distinguished Soviet scholars, and the Soviet Communist party’s deep 
interest in an authoritative revision of this important set is reflected in the relative 
speed with which this edition has been completed and published by its staff of 
approximately 460, aided by 7,500 specialists from various fields. 

The thirty-ninth volume was printed in 1956, three years after Stalin’s death 
and before the Polish and Hungarian revolts in that year added a new tone to the 
Soviet view of the West. The article devoted to the United States covers pages 
557-654, and this little book is a translation of pages 558-611, the section con- 
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cerning American history. It is a sound, but not a distinguished translation, which 
preserves the dull spirit of Soviet writing. 'The notes, contributed by a number of 
American scholars, are most useful, and the editors’ introduction is illuminating 
and valuable. 

This article is not as friendly toward the United States as that in the first edition, 
published in 1945. It is, nevertheless, far more professional, balanced, and judicious 
than most of the works on American history published in the Soviet Union since 
World War II. Americans will be impressed by the standard Communist terminology, 
the emphasis upon imperialism as a basic factor in our history, and the stress placed 
upon repression of minorities, particularly Negroes, and upon the ‘‘monopolies.” 
The Soviet scholars betray not only a powerful bias in their interpretations, but 
striking ignorance and distortion. Thus, the fundamental causes of the Civil War 
escape our Soviet colleagues; the Fourteen Points are described as imperialistic 
and as a screen for American assistance to Japan against Russia; the United States 
was pro-German in the 1930's and "facilitated the Munich Pact” (the Nazi-Soviet 
agreement of August 1939 is not mentioned); and American trade-union leaders 
have always betrayed the labor movement. 

This is an excellent example of contemporary Soviet scholarship with the distor- 
tions and misconceptions that are almost a part of the atmosphere in Russia. À 
translation of the complete article on the United States would have been even more 
useful, particularly if supplemented by translations of other selected articles, such 
as those on the National Association of Manufacturers and the American Federation 
of Labor. But we should all be grateful for this glimpse of the Russian view of the 
United States. | 


Indiana University Rosert F. BYRNES 


BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE: THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE. By 
Herbert Feis. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 
367. $6.50.) 


Tus Potsdam Conference, held between war and peace, proved to be the nearest 
thing to, as it was indeed also the farthest thing from, a general European peace. 
One could not expect from currently available sources a more dispassionate or 
objective appraisal of the complex issües between Soviet Russia and the Western 
powers that confronted the partners to the strange alliance as victory over Germany 
came in Europe. There was the multiple German question, the Polish question, 
the transfer of German satellites to a similar status in the Soviet Union; the position 
of France, Italy, the Near East, Iran, and Spain; and the creation of a new league of 
nations at the San Francisco Conference. Fear of defeated Germany was over- 
shadowed in the West by the fear of Soviet Communist domination of Europe. 
Mr. Feis examines methodically, closely, and perspicaciously the background of 
each of the issues that were clouding the prospect of peace as Harry Hopkins met 
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victorious Big Three. 

The three heads of state did not paite at Potsdam in the warm personal glow 
of mutual military association that put such an aura of hope on the previous meeting 
at Yalta. With a semblance of cooperation they faced each other across the table. 
Stalin was invincibly determined to reap the Soviet harvest. Churchill divined 
the implacable reach of Soviet power more readily than Truman with his inherited 
Rooseveltian hopes for continued cooperation with Russia. The adventitious new 
President was eager to conclude European affairs and return home to continue 
war with Japan. He had taken the secret of the atomic bomb to Potsdam. Both he 
and the savior of England had confidence that it could hold Russia back from further 
advances. Feis feels that the inscrutable Stalin already knew this before Truman 
told him “‘casually” that the United States had just successfully developed a new 
weapon of “unusual destructive force.” In a masterly understatement the author 
concludes that the USSR under Stalin’s unrelenting direction came through the 
Potsdam negotiations unscathed. That certainly is more than can be said for the 
other Big Three participants. 

Feis had the particular advantage of being able to consult the collection of 
official records which the Department of State is now preparing for publication 
on the Potsdam Conference—a companion volume to the documents brought out 
several years ago on the previous conferences in Malta and Yalta. He used an English 
translation of the Soviet official publication of correspondence between the Big 
Three from 1941 to 1945, printed in Moscow, Winston Churchill’s presentation 
of the war’s diplomatic history, Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins, and President 
Truman’s printed Memoirs. He also had access to the pertinent papers of Averell 
Harriman, ambassador to Russia, Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of State at 
the time of Potsdam, and former Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. Though a 
magnificent sequence to the author’s recent Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin, Feis’s fine 
volume cannot be definitive because the unpublished archives of the several govern- 
ments are not yet available. What is presently available, however, is handled in a 
masterly manner. 

Most closely associated in the public mind with the word Potsdam is the famous 
Potsdam Declaration to Japan setting forth the terms for her surrender, proclaimed 
to the world by the United States, Great Britain, and China. Feis does not develop 
this subject at all, perhaps because Russia nominally was not a party to the Declara- 
tion. 


Yale University |. SAMUEL Fraca Bemis 
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A HISTORY OF GREECE TO 322 B. C. By N. G. L. Hammond. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xxi, 689. $8.00.) 


We arc often assured that a new history of Greece is based upon a critical ex- 
amination of the sources and embodies the results of the latest scholarship. But 
Greek history is a very broad field indeed and a perusal of the book, more often 
than not, leaves us with a certain feeling of skepticism. The unique feature of 
Hammond's work is that the two usual claims appear to be completely justified. 

Hammond knows Greece intimately (he served there with distinction during 
the war). He takes advantage of his knowledge in his introduction (“The Geography 
of the Greek Peninsula and Islands"), an admirable exposition of the topography 
and climate. He then marks off the history into six books: “The Early Civilizations 
of Greece and the Great Migrations (c. 3000-850)," “The Renaissance of Greece 
(850-546),” “The Triumph of Greece (546-466),” “The Great Wars between 
Athens and Sparta (466-404)," “The Period of Transient Hegemonies (404-354),” 
“The Rise and Expansion of Macedon.” The eight appendixes contain supplementary 
information of interest and the author’s answers to certain disputed questions. 
The plates and figures increase the reader’s pleasure and understanding. A reasonably 
full index will prove useful. 

Hammond’s approach ‘is always fresh. For almost every paragraph the ancient 
sources are supplied, and these include more than the well-known names. Thus 
the reader is constantly reminded of the basic evidence, an excellent factor in 
this age in which the student tends to pay such exaggerated homage to the textbook. 
Citations of modern scholarship are minimized; on occasion Hammond refers to 
his own work for the exposition of opinions that might otherwise appear dogmatic 
or heretical. 

The most impressive section is Book I. Until recently most of us could have 
boasted that we "knew" Greek history more or less thoroughly. This is no longer 
true of the second millenium ».c., the Mykenaian Age. The discovery at Pylos, 
first in 1939, of tablets inscribed in Linear B led eventually to the identification 
of the language as an early form of Greek ("Mykenaian"). This identification, plus 
the steady excavation of Greek and adjacent lands, has compelled us to re-examine 
our concept of the interrelationships of the states of the Eastern Mediterranean 
before about 1000 s.c. The re-examination has been carried on piecemeal in the 
journals. Now for the first time all this new knowledge has been made an integral 
part of Greek history, and we are granted a clear perspective. This is, perhaps, the 
most significant of the many important contributions in this book. Along with the 
very new, Hammond also accepts the very old. He places such singular credence 
in the traditions reported by later Greek writers that some will think him a little 


native. 


Because Hammond is independent, he will not always convince. I think, for 
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example, he goes astray in his description of the constitution of the Confederacy 
of Delos; nor do I subscribe to his account of the detailed administration of the 
Athenian Empire. His presentation of the troubles of the Greek states in the fourth 
century, however, possesses delicate understanding and comprehensibility. His 
military history, reflecting experience and travel, is written with the firm confidence 
of the expert. 

The history of Greece published as a textbook for the survey course with which 
we in Canada and the United States are familiar is.common. Hammond's book is 
too adult for this purpose and invites comparison only with Bury, which, despite 
its revision, is more than half a century old. Bury remains useful, of course, but 
Hammond will surely become the standard history of its class. For the advanced 
undergraduate and graduate student it will be indispensable. It is also the book to 
recommend to the curious layman. 


University of British Columbia Marcom F. McGREGoR 


DEMOKRATIA, THE GODS, AND THE FREE WORLD. By James H. Oliver. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1960. Pp. viti, 192. $5.00.) 


Prorzssor Oliver argues that the political change in Greek city-states from 
ordained kingship to democracy had a strong religious content, evidenced by a 
change either in the gods worshipped by the state or at least in the epithets of 
traditional gods. Thus the old royal gods, the theos basiletoi, became the gods of 
free communities, theoi eleutherot, and eventually, as there developed a sense of a 
common Hellenic freedom, zheoi helleniot. The democratic significance of certain 
divinities, notably of Nz&e- Victoria, lasted into the Hellenistic period and was taken 
over by the Romans, to survive even under the late Empire. 

Oliver develops this argument in six chapters and an appendix, to which he 
has added a select bibliography, a list of significant dates, an index of passages 
explained, and an index of names and subjects. The chapters are actually specialized 
studies. They demand from the reader familiarity with Greek, linguistics, archae- 
ology, and other technical tools of classical scholarship. This is especially true of 
the first, longest, and most important chapter, which analyzes the transition from 
Mycenaean kingship, as found in Homer and the Linear B tablets, to an aristo- 
cratic "democracy," with principal emphasis on developments at Sparta but with 
consideration also of Athens. The second chapter studies the ephorate at Sparta 
and compares the Spartan constitution with that created in Rome by the aristo- 
cratic (patrician) revolt against the kings and substitution of tribunes and consuls 
for them. Ín this chapter and elsewhere, the author maintains that city-states . 
arose in Italy under early, strong Greek influence and were not indigenous. He 
suggests such possible evidence for this as a derivation of the Etruscan word for a 
chief magistrate, purth(ne), from the Greek prytanis. The third chapter uses Euripides’ 
Hecuba as the basis for a discussion of freedom and the rule of law in Athenian 
democracy and the development therefrom of the worship of a personified Demokratia 
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and the Graces, or Charites, symbolizing the kindly leniency of democratic pro- 
cedure, and of Aphrodite Pandemos, representing the mutual affection that citizens 
should feel for one another. The brief fourth chapter shows the significance of Nike 
on a fourth-century vase representing the defeat of Darius, where she is held to 
represent the victory given to the Greeks by Zeus as defender of the social order 
of the free world. The fifth and sixth trace the concepts of the eleutherot theoi and of 
Nike-Victoria through the Hellenistic and Roman periods, The short appendix 
illustrates the main argument from three oracles preserved in an inscription of the 
third century B.c. from Paros. 

These studies, supported as they are by wide scholarship and ingenious inter- 
pretation, will arouse both admiration and discussion among classical scholars. The 
nonspecialist reader will have difficulty following the argument because of its 
highly technical character and particularly because both the individual chapters 
and the whole book lack any clear, unencumbered statement of the main thesis, 
other than a brief paragraph in the introduction. 


Harvard University Mason HAMMOND 


THE LOST HISTORIES OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By Lionel Pearson. 
[Philological Monographs, Number 20.] ([New York:] American Philological 
Association. 1960. Pp. xv, 275. $8.00.) 


His own highly articulate age recognized the enormous historical significance 
of Alexander’s career. Some twenty of his contemporaries, three of whom were 
senior officers in his army, are known to have written about him. And yet the con- 
tinuous narratives that have come down to us—Arrian, Plutarch, Diodorus, Quintus 
Curtius—were all written centuries after his death. Numerous other authors of 
the Roman period have material on Alexander drawn from more or less reliable 
antecedents; even the fanciful Alexandrian romance that goes under the name of 
Callisthenes contains material that cannot be ignored. 

To distinguish the strands in the mass, identify their authors, and determine 
their prejudices, credibility, and chronological relationships is an enterprise as 
fascinating as it is profitable, and many scholars have addressed themselves to it 
during the past century. The individual fragments are now assigned to their several 
authors, excellently edited and commented upon in F. Jacoby's Die Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker; they are expertly discussed and evaluated in W. W. Tarn’s 
Alexander the Great; and they are translated in C. A. Robinson, Jr.’s The History 
of Alexander the Great. 

Professor Pearson's contribution is a useful and stimulating supplement to these 
works. His object "is not so much to throw light on the historical problem 
of Alexander as to attempt a new chapter in the history of Greek literature—namely, 
to investigate the peculiarities of the different historians of Alexander, especially 
those who accompanied him on his expedition or were of such age that they might 
have done so.” Separate chapters are devoted to Callisthenes, Onesicritus, Nearchus, 
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Aristobulus, Ptolemy, and Cleitarchus, and there are chapters on “Reminiscence, 
Gossip, and Propaganda” and on “Rhetoricians, Antiquarians, and Others." These 
are examples of Pearson's approach. Onesicritus, who admired Alexander, is known 
to have modeled himself upon Xenophon, and on the basis of a note in Diogenes 
Laertius it was thought the book he imitated was the Cyropedia. By showing that 
the model was actually the Anabasis Pearson is able to explain certain peculiarities 
in Onesicritus’ account. The Herodotean coloring in the material which Arrian 
drew from Nearchus suggests that Nearchus assimilated his outlook as well as 
expression to Herodotus’. On the other hand, Nearchus’ account of Alexander's 
return from India has the Odyssey in view, and this explains choice of incidents and 
distribution of emphasis. 

Interesting as such insights are to the student of literature, they serve the 
historian also by providing gauges of credibility and chronology. Under the latter 
heading Pearson’s chief contribution is establishing the chronological sequence 
Aristobulus-Ptolemy-Cleitarchus. If some of his constructions must perforce rest 
on tenuous foundations, all illuminate the subject. Pearson’s book adds to our 
knowledge of Alexandrian historians and is a model of perceptive Quellenforschung. 


Golumbia University Moses HADAS 


L'OCCIDENT ROMAIN: GAULE, ESPAGNE, BRETAGNE, AFRIQUE DU 
NORD (31 AV. J. C. À 235 AP. J. C.). RACINES CELTIQUES ET STRUC- 
TURES ROMAINES D'UNE COMMUNAUTÉ; PACIFICATIONS 
RÉUSSIES ET CONQUÉTES INACHEVÉES; PÉNÉTRATION AFRI- 
CAINE ET RENCONTRE AVEC L'OCÉAN; MOUVEMENTS IN- 
DIGENES ET DÉBATS DE CONSCIENCE NATIONAUX; PRO- 
GRESSION, STABILISATION ET FORTIFICATION DES FRON- 
TIERES; URBANISATION ET ROMANISATION; MISE EN VALEUR 
ET CIRCULATION. By Louis Harmand. Preface by A. Grenier., | Bibli- 
othéque Historique.] (Paris: Payot. 1960. Pp. 492. 28 new fr.) 


Tis work is an important reinterpretation of the situation in the western 
provinces of the Roman Empire from 31 B.C. to A.D. 235. Professor Harmand writes 
in the tradition of Rostovtzeff, emphasizing the social and economic elements of 
the Roman Occident. After an introductory chapter on geography, the author 
states the thesis that the Celtic cultural substratum was the true unifying element 
of the western section of the Roman Empire. Succeeding chapters outline and 
analyze the conquest and Romanization of Gaul, Britain, Africa, and the Roman 
failure in Germany. A fine chapter on the revolts of the Neronian era is followed 
by others on the Romanization of the west during the Flavian and Antonine periods. 
The work concludes with long chapters on western urbanization, economic exploita- 
tion, and trade routes. There is a bibliography and table of contents, but 
unfortunately no index. Several maps made by the author are helpful and detailed, 
but they are often unclear, and some index should have been provided for them. 
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If all the maps were at the back of the book, accompanied by an index, the geo- 
graphical clarity of the work would be greatly enhanced. 

Actually there are many things to praise and few to criticize in this monumental 
work. The chapter on the revolts that marked the Neronian crisis of A.D. 68-70 
is especially brilliant and penetrating. Harmand shows clearly the similarity of 
problems and of exasperations that led to the great Occidental revolts in Gaul, 
Britain, Germany, and Africa in a.D. 60-70 and a. D. 192. He demonstrates with 
convincing detail that these revolts were the product of similar problems encountered 
by people in the Roman Occident among whom there was a Celtic cultural sub- 
stratum and a remarkable economic interdependence. 

After a masterful exposition of how the walls were constructed in Britain, he 
shows that the constant shifting of garrisons hurt the defenses of the Roman Empire. 
Since there was Barbarian pressure from without and recurring revolt in the Celtic 
west from within, there were not enough troops to guard all the frontiers, and the 
forces in Britain were consistently diminished from a.D. 160 on, to safeguard the 
continually strife-ridden Rhine and Danubian limes. The author believes, further- 
more, that it was the keenly logical mind of Hadrian which made the fateful error 
of fixing the Roman frontier once and for all in a defensive position on the Roman 
and African limes and at Hadrian’s Wall in Britain. 

The next to last chapter strongly emphasizes the Celtic character of the Roman 
Occident during the first two Christian centuries. The author strives for objectivity, 
but some may take issue with the Celtic spirit he ascribes to a number of Occidental 
customs, beliefs, and art objects. Besides, in his enthusiasm for the Celtic heroes of 
resistance to Rome he omits mention of Mithridates while claiming that the Occident 
of Viriathus and Vercingetorix was the land of insurrection and opposition to Rome. 

Despite a few misprints and rather light documentation this is a work of major 
importance especially because of Harmand’s usually convincing demonstration 
of the strong influence of Celtic culture on the Roman Occident during the first 
two and one-half centuries of the Roman Empire. 


University of Kansas James E. SEAVER 


JUIFS ET CHRÉTIENS DANS LE MONDE OCCIDENTAL, 430-1096. 
By Bernhard Blumenkranz. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Études, VI? Section. 
Sciences économiques et sociales. Études juives, Volume II.] (Paris: Mouton 


& Co. 1960. Pp. xx, 440.) 


BraNHARD Blumenkranz’ monograph in a single volume gives the historian 
a comprehensive examination of the Jews in Western Europe during the early 
Middle Ages, something until now unavailable. Using all available primary sources, 
lay, legal, and ecclesiastical, the author has painted a picture of the Jews in rela- 
tion to the society of Western Europe during this period. He has divided his 
volume into four sections. The first deals with the conditions under which the Jews 
of this period lived. The second concerns efforts to convert them to Christianity 
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witb special attention to seventh-century forced conversion in Visigothic Spain 
and of efforts made by Jews to proselytize for Judaism. The third section deals with 
polemical Christian literature attacking the Jews and their answers to it. The last 
deals with the gradual growth of repressive legal measures aimed at the Jews during 
this period. 

It is hard to stress strongly enough the richness of the documentation and in- 
sights found in this volume and the author's wealth of new interpretation. His 
more important contributions include his evidence that the Jews of this period 
did not live separately from the rest of the Christian population and shared their 
dress and language. They were often merchants and dealers in slaves, but also formed 
an artisan group, and in parts of southern France, in particular, owned alodial land 
which they farmed. Few during these centuries were yet specializing in money- 
lending. The author also shows that these centuries in general were ones in which 
the Jews were less discriminated against than had been the case in the late Roman 
Empire or was to be the case in later medieval Europe, except for a brief period 
in Visigothic Spain, a special case which had little impact on the rest of the West. 
The Arian faith of many Germanic kings, the weakness of political organization, 
and the Church assured them of general tolerance until the ninth century, when 
the Carolingian rulers, while not pro-Jewish, refused to follow the lead of Churchmen 
like Agobard and used repressive measures against them. In this period Moslem 
Spain also gave them a special place of refuge. Blumenkranz, rightly in my opinion, 
insists that repressive measures against Jews were the result of the crusading spirit 
that characterized the eleventh century. 

Especially important is his insistence that Judaism was a proselytizing faith 
competing with Christianity during this period, which, he believes, explains much 
of the Christian anti-Jewish polemics of Churchmen. He stresses, however, that 
Jewish successes, despite some high-level conversions, were generally restricted 
to their pagan slaves, servants, and the humbler members of society. His book con- 
tains a full bibliography of primary and secondary works and a fine index. No 
serious student of the early Middle Ages can afford not to have a copy of this book 
in his library. 

University of Texas AncHIBALD R. Lewis 


A SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF THE JEWS. HIGH MIDDLE 
AGES, 500-1200. Volume III, HEIRS OF ROME AND PERSIA; Volume IV, 
MEETING OF EAST AND WEST; Volume V, RELIGIOUS CONTROLS 
AND DISSENSIONS. INDEX TO VOLUMES I-VIII. By Salo Wittmayer 
Baron. (2d rev. ed.; New York: Columbia University Press. 1957; 1960. Pp. x, 
340; 352; 416; xi, 163. $15 for 3 vols.; $6.00.) 


Prorsssor Baron's trilogy opens with a description of the decline of the Byzan- 
tine and Persian Empires, the two realms embracing the most densely populated 
Jewish communities of the postexilic period, and the emergence of the Islamic 
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caliphate as the supreme political power in the Mediterranean world. The triumph 
of the Prophet's followers proved ultimately to be a blessing for medieval Jewry. 
Moslem hegemony had certainly imposed more than a few hardships on the subject 
dhimmi peoples, including oppressive taxation, occasional outbursts of antiminority 
violence, and of social and economic maltreatment. Yet Islam did not officially dis- 
criminate between different races or ethnic groups. With its unified institutions and 
Jaws, its uninterrupted chain of communications with the entire Islamic common- 
wealth, the caliphate provided Jews with unprecedented opportunities for cultural 
and economic intercourse with their brethren from Spain to the gates of India. 

Historians have traditionally contrasted Jewish security and prosperity under 
Moslem rule with the melancholy restrictions and persecutions of Christian Europe. 
Baron avoids this "lachrymose" approach to Jewish history. In Volume IV of this 
series, he demonstrates the surprising religious and economic latitude enjoyed by 
Jews in Merovingian and Carolingian France, in Angevin England, and even in 
central Italy, the heartland of an aggressive papacy. In spite of occasional excesses 
and instances.of wanton brutality, the circumstances of western European Jewish 
life were in no sense intolerable in the precrusade era. For that matter, even the 
horrendous pogroms committed by the crusaders did not prevent the European 
Jewish communities from growing steadily in numerical, economic, and cultural 
strength. 

The wounds were more painful psychologically. After the atrocities of the Gothic 
knights and their retinues, the Jews retreated into selfimposed isolation. 
Economically, the results of that separatism were soon evident. Blocked by the 
Christian oath of fealty from an agricultural livelihood within the feudal framework, 
the Jews turned increasingly to trade and finance. Funds were more conveniently 
liquid and portable here. Sensing the potentialities of a financial and mercantile 
people within their realms, the rulers of Christian Europe transformed their Jews 
into personal serfs of the royal chamber and encouraged this dependent minority 
to specialize in moneylending, even usury, since canon law forbade this for Christians. 
Afterwards the Jewry of the realm was squeezed like a sponge, its accumulated 
rents and fees pouring into the royal coffers. 

Medieval Jewry demonstrated considerable fortitude in confronting the dangers 
and challenges of minority status in a Gentile world. In Volume V Baron analyzes 
the sources of Jewish cohesion. One of them was communal self-government, a 
privilege granted to all dhimmi peoples by the conquering Arab overlords. Ostensibly 
the Jewish exilarch of the Omayyad caliphate was the supreme arbiter of Jewish 
affairs throughout the Islamic community. Yet rivalries among Jewish leaders in 
other Moslem and European lands ultimately produced a series of regional spokes- 
men. Perhaps it was this absence of an international communal hierarchy that 
partially accounted for the emergence of a host of rival sects, including the celebrated 
Karaite “heresy,” within Judaism itself. In the long run, concludes Baron, these 
sects revitalized Jewry at the most critical moment of its dispersion. For by their 
very challenge to the “accepted order,” they obliged Jewish intellectual and spiritual 
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leaders to redefine the ancestral creed and adapt it to the fluctuating conditions of 
‘their times. The manner in which they succeeded is outlined in later volumes. 
Upon reading Baron's imposing account of Jewish medieval life, one is struck 
by the modesty of the title he has chosen for this distinguished magnum opus. 
It is true that much of his subject matter is devoted to purely social and religious 
affairs. They are described with Baron's typical insight and thoroughness, and docu- 
mented with incomparable erudition from sources and texts in most of the major 
Indo-European languages. These three volumes, however, deal as much with 
economic and political factors as with the purely social and religious. While the 
economic sections are masterly, Baron is unfortunately less effective when he turns 
to political matters. His description of the Jews' legal status in the Islamic Empire, 
for example, is quite diffuse. One is never certain which Moslem community is 
enacting which laws against its dhimmi subject peoples, nor which Jewish community 
has succeeded in developing an effective relationship with its Moslem overlords. 
Clear background description is not provided on the dissolution of the Great 
Caliphate, nor on the impact of this fragmentation upon the various Jewries of 
the Mediterranean littoral. Similarly, the author is not notably successful in clarifying 
the rationale of Moslem religious toleration. Although he suggests that Islam was 
preoccupied with political loyalty rather than doctrinal conformity, he does not 
critically analyze the reasons that made this so. Intriguing formulas are introduced, 
such as the bipolarization of the Jewish world into a Spanish-Babylonian sphere 
and a European-Palestinian sphere, without further explanation of these phenomena. 
Yet even in its political discussions, Baron's history brims over with fascinating 
fragments of facts and statistics, with illuminating vignettes and insights. His 
supporting bibliography, vast, annotated and evaluative, is a matchless instrument 
for students who would explore further even the remotest and most specialized 
pockets of Jewish civilization. This rich and complex mosaic of factual data is Salo 
Baron's most enduring contribution to succeeding generations of readers. For them, 
his writings are certain to be as indispensable as they have been for the two genera- 


tions past. 
Palo Alto, Caltfornia : Howarp M. SACHAR 


THE IDEA OF REFORM: ITS IMPACT ON CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND 
ACTION IN THE AGE OF THE FATHERS. By Gerhart B. Ladner. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 553. $10.00.) 


Works such as this are infrequent. Professor Ladner has given us a study 
which magisterially explores both title and subtitle. His book falls into three parts. 
The first examines the varieties of renewal ideology—cosmological, vitalistic, and : 

millenarian views—along with Christian concepts of conversion, baptismal regenera- 
— tion, and penance, showing how each differs from the idea of reform. The latter is 
defined as the concept of “free, intentional and ever perfectible, multiple, prolonged 
and ever repeated efforts by man to reassert and augment values pre-existent in 
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the spiritual-material compound of the world." The second part investigates minutely 
the early Christian concept of reform by ascertaining the pre-Christian, Biblical, 
and patristic terminology of renewal and reform, then by scanning the reform 
idea in St. Paul, Greek patristic thought and its early Latin counterpart, and, at 
length, St. Augustine. Ladner concludes this section with a study of the reform 
idea in the early Christian liturgy, canon law (with its tendency to renew regulations), 
and sacramental theology. Here the problems of rebaptism, reordination, and 
penance are fully discussed, though the renewal terminology of the ordination rite of 
deacons (‘‘qui... innovas omnia") and of priests (“amplificatis semper in melius... 
incrementis") as given in Sacramentarium Veronense (Rome, 1956) and Missale 
Francorum (Rome, 1957) is not laid under contribution. In the third part Ladner 
considers monasticism as a vehicle of the Christian idea of reform in the patristic 
period. Among other points, there is penetrating contemplation of the ascetic 
ideal practiced by monks and conversi, an inquiry into the vita communis introduced 
among clerics in the fourth century, and an evaluation of the Augustinian monastic 
legacy to the Middle Ages. Of five excursuses, “Points of Contact between St. 
Augustine and Modern Mathematics and Science” best demonstrates the exactitude 
with which the author has structured his study. 

Massive erudition, painstaking analysis, and exhaustive treatment both in text 
and footnote assure this volume place as the standard treatise upon its subject. 
Yet some of these very virtues prove taxing for the reader unable to complete his 
perusal at a sitting. While the index is excellent, more generous employment of 
recapitulation throughout the book would have aided in retaining what is significant 
and in comprehending more readily, for instance, the difference between Greek 
patristic and Augustinian ideas of renewal and the distinction between vita. canonica 
and vita communis. 

Ladner contends that in his period “everything which pertains to reform is 
expressed in terms of personal renewal” since Christian antiquity did not “know 
of a concept of ‘Church reform’ as such.” This latter “does not seem to appear 
before the age of Gregory VII,” which is the eleventh century. The tentative 
nature of the proposal disarms the critic, still it is probable, I think, that second- 
century Montanism as described in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, V, 18, and 
portrayed in Pierre de Labriolle’s La crise montaniste (Paris, 1913), was a project 
for Church rather than for individual reform. So, too, Patriarch Photius’ encyclical 
of 867 with its "tes asebeias tautés . . . gaggrainan ek mesou tes ekklesias 
poiésómetha" seems to have envisioned something other than personal reform in 
its proposal to cut down Latin liturgical and disciplinary usages. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jersey Henry G. J. Beck 
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STORIA DELL'ETÀ MODERNA DALL'IMPERO DI CARLO V ALL'ILLUM- 
INISMO. By Giorgio Spini. (Rome: Cremonese. 1960. Pp. xvi, 904. L. 12,000.) 


IN this large, muntficent work on the early modern period, ranging from the 
"European revolutions" of the Renaissance and Reformation to the eve of the 
"world revolutions" of the eighteenth century, Professor Giorgio Spini of the 
University of Florence has broken a new path. He has successfully blended style 
and scholarship to produce a sustained treatment of a familiar period that is impres- 
sive for its richness and originality. In the clear, incisive preface, Spini explains 
his method, which is a model of intellectual courage and historiographical integrity. 
Eschewing the autobiographical he nevertheless reveals acute self-awareness as a 
fine European intelligence at grips with historical material whose multiplicity and 
significance cannot be exhausted by traditional interpretations. Marx and Croce, 
Braudel and Toynbee, he suggests, are no longer enough, or too much. A "new 
revisionism" is needed, a "new historicism" that seeks "more courageously than 
the old" to grapple with the elemental facts of human existence as history reveals 
them to the historian living in our world. With new dedication and humility, the 
historian must therefore be conscious of "the extraordinary and fantastic com- 
plexity of motives which fill history and perchance also of the abysses of death 
and folly on whose brink it stirs.” 

Only a long critical essay could do justice to the almost incredible approxima- 
tion between the programmatic ideal of the preface and the substantive treatment 
of the vast period that Spini has realized. Strangely, therefore, the six parts of the 
book seem at first sight quite traditional, based in fact upon an “old-fashioned” 
chronological division of European politics. The sixteenth century is broken into 
two parts, with Cateau-Cambrésis separating the era of Charles V from that of 
Philip II; the seventeenth, into three parts, with Richelieu and the Thirty Years’ 
War at the center of the first, the English Civil War and the scientific revolution 
in the middle, and the era of Louis XIV in the third; the eighteenth century, from 
Utrecht to the Seven Years! War, is treated in the final part. But such a summary, 
though factually correct, is fundamentally misleading. The pattern is, of course, 
all too familiar. But Spini’s scholarly resources, historical imagination, method 
and emphases, and the tone and style of the treatment are refreshingly new. The 
essential thread constituted by European politics in its widest sense is given rich, 
new dimensions at every crucial period through fine analyses of the social and 
economic elements in which it operated. Spini traces the life of the European mind 
and of culture from the Renaissance to the Enlightenment not as a disembodied 
process and “progress of ideas" but rather as a function of a living history which 
in turn it helped mold and transform. Religious and spiritual crises from the Reforma- 
tion to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the passions they stirred, the clash 
of ideas they aroused, the terrifying conflicts they led to are treated as moments 
integral in Western civilization. 
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The human element is ever predominant in the narrative. Charles V, Paul IV, 
Philip II, Elizabeth, Henry IV, Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein, Richelieu, Mazarin, 
Louis XIV, Luther, Calvin, Paolo Sarpi, Pascal, Galileo, Newton, Locke, Voltaire, 
and many others are etched dramatically, sometimes a bit too emphatically, from 
among the anonymous masses of Europeans who also made Europe. Through subtle 
thematic consistency, Spini extracts from “the complexity of motives" the recurring, 
frightful “‘abysses of death and folly”—wars, revolutions, civil strife, religious 
fanaticism, superstition, persecutions, famines, pestilence, nameless cruelties. ‘In 
Europa si muore" he says of the decimating physical and moral scourges of the 
“golden” seventeenth century. But he also insists on the subtler counterpoints of 
sanity and resistance to oppression, on the conquests of the European mind and the 
creative fervor of European energies, on the promising advance toward that “Europe 
without heroes” of the expectant eighteenth century. Thus Europe had come into 
being. At the dawn of the Enlightenment the European state system appeared 
destined to be doubly merged with the vaster social structures upon which it rested 
and with the lands, economies, societies, and cultures beyond the seas which it 
had conquered. The restrictive "world of Machiavelli” was apparently transformed 
into the brave “universal world” of Voltaire. “The unity of mankind,” Spini 
concludes, "from a nebulous and remote ideal, was on its way toward becoming 
a concrete historical reality.” 

Spini’s huge, beautiful volume has enriched European historical scholarship, 
and he has joined the ranks of the masters in contemporary Italian historiography. 
Though there is no "perfection" in the writing of history, Spini’s book is an accept- 
able alternative to that unattainable absolute. Scholarship and style, cartography 
and photography, printer’s art, and historical intelligence have been brilliantly 
fused. 


New York University A. WiLLIAM SALOMONE 


DER WESTFALISCHE FRIEDEN. By Fritz Dickmann. (Münster: Verlag 
Aschendorff. 1959. Pp. ix, 619. DM 57.) 


Tuts book provides a comprehensive and thorough consideration of the negotia- 
tions involved in the framing of the Treaty of Westphalia viewed as establishing a 
legal order for Europe. “Peace in our time" is no longer a matter of settling dis- 
putes within a generally accepted legal order, but a confrontation of antagonists 
who continually seek to improve their propaganda status with respect to world 
opinion and who use the threat of the cumulative destructiveness of weapons to 
intimidate opponents. In a basic sense, the world has actually returned to the 
situation existing prior to Westphalia which, as the author indicates, involved the 
conflict of “right order versus chaos" with each peace arrangement a mere cessation 
of warfare but not of hostilities. Hence Westphalia marked not only the end of a 
peculiarly disastrous war for the Germanies but inaugurated a process of peace- 
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making involving the great modern peace congresses and classical diplomacy which 
now seems to have come to an end. 

Since the conferences at Minster and Osnabriick represented the first general 
peace congress on European soil, negotiations involving the procedures of peace- 
making took longer than those concerned with the making of peace itself. First, 
agreement had to be reached with respect to the form of negotiations, the com- 
position of participants, and the time and place of the meetings. More than one- 
third of the volume is devoted to these preliminary negotiations. 

The deliberations of the last three years of the conferences (1645-1648) occupy 
the major portion of the volume and are discussed topically under the headings of 
the interests of the great powers, the religious question, and the constitution ‘of 
the Reich. The general question raised is how a war so devastating and chaotic in 
character, with so many crosscurrent interests involving great powers, princi- 
palities, estates, and diverse religious factions, not only inaugurated a new process 
of peacemaking but also produced a treaty which became the cornerstone of Euro- 
pean order for about two and a half centuries. 

Two more specific questions of interpretation appear which are complementary 
and which particularly concern the German historian. The author argues that the 
recognition of the coexistence of confessions would have been realized without 
foreign intervention and the consequent political dissolution of the Germanies. 
The Treaty of Prague of 1635, the year marking the height of imperial power, 
already shows that the Hapsburgs recognized at least tentatively the primacy of 
political interests over confessional convictions as the necessary basis for an effective 
monarchical organization for the Germanies, 

He also contends, however, that though admittedly Westphalia was politically 
disastrous for the Germanies, as previous German historians have emphasized, after 
1945 it must be recognized that it established a new "constitutional order" for 
Europe as a whole. At Osnabrück and Münster a beginning was made with the 
recognition of the free play of autonomous forces within a general legal framework. 
The coexistence of confessions and of states was to become the basis of the European 
order. Central Europe was integrated within the political framework created by 
the western seaboard states whose constitutional and legal forms and power relation- 
ships now became determinative for the whole of Europe. 

Approximately a hundred pages of bibliographical data and of analysis and 
discussion of sources, especially those involving the last three years of negotiations, 
buttress this very lucid and solid work. The author emphasizes, however, that it is 
the.change in viewpoint required of the German historian by the new world situa- 
tion rather than the discovery of new materials that makes imperative a new syn- 
thetic treatment of the background of the treaty. No mention is made of the 
intellectual milieu of emerging science and rationalistic philosophy, but of course, 
the introduction of this theme might have carried the discussion far afield and 
loosened the compact unity of the work. 


Wayne State University WiLLIAM J. BOSSENBROOK 
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THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Volume X, THE ZENITH 
OF EUROPEAN POWER, 1830-70. Edited by J. P. T. Bury. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. xxi, 765. $7.50.) 


Tars volume of The New Cambridge Modern History seems better planned than 
nearly any of the others. A brilliant and penetrating survey of the period by the 
editor, J. P. T. Bury, opens the work. The first twelve chapters are devoted to 
general topics: economic change, the scientific movement and its influences, religion, 
education and the press, art, literature, constitutional developments, nationalism, 
the diplomatic history of the period, navies and armies. Next is a treatment of the 
history of separate countries. Much more than political history is included, though 
that is the main interest of the writers. There are discussions on Britain, Russia, 
the Revolutions of 1848, the Eastern Mediterranean, the Second Empire in France, 
the Crimean War, German affairs, Austria and its problems after 1848, Italy, the 
Franco-Prussian War and its results, and two chapters on the United States, one 
on Latin America, and one on the Far East. An editorial note says that the July 
Monarchy in France and Austrian affairs to 1848 will be discussed in Volume IX, 
though that volume is scheduled to end in 1832. Their omission here throws the 
volume somewhat out of focus. Five Americans, Herbert Heaton, Gordon Craig, 
Paul Farmer, D. M. Potter, and T. H. Williams, are among the contributors. One 
Frenchman, Charles Pouthas, is the author of a chapter, that on the Revolutions 
of 1848. All other authors are British. 

Useful as the volume is, and it is one of the best to appear so far in this series, 
one may still wonder whether the French and German methods of writing a large 
cooperative history are not better. Here one to three men do each volume, achieving 
greater unity. Certainly it gives less impression that one is reading a series of encyclo- 
pedia articles. In spite of these reservations, this is a very valuable work, and the 
fullest general account of the four decades between 1830 and 1870 now available. 


Oberlin College Freperick B. Artz 


EUROPEAN SOCIALISM: A HISTORY OF IDEAS AND MOVEMENTS 
FROM THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION TO HITLER’S SEIZURE 
OF POWER. Volume I, FROM THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION TO 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH; Volume II, THE 
SOCIALIST STRUGGLE AGAINST CAPITALISM AND TOTALITAR- 
IANISM. By Carl Landauer, in collaboration with Elizabeth Kridl Valkenier 
and Hilde Stein Landauer. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1959. 
Pp. xviii, 1179; ix, 1183-1894. $20.00 the set.) 


Tuzsm magnificent volumes contain an analytic evaluation by a scholar who 
has concentrated upon the study of the socialist movement for a lifetime. Professor 
Landauer published a book on an aspect of his topic as early as 1923, and in the 
preface he writes of having been active as a young man in the German 
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Social Democratic party. During the Weimar Republic he was a government 
employee, and in 1933 he migrated to the United States, where he became professor 
of economics at the University of California, Berkeley. He has had rich and intense 
personal experience on two continents and in a large number of sharply contrasting 
economies. He sustains the textual discussion with 263 pages of notes in fine print 
and thirty-two pages of titles that he has used. The reader immediately becomes 
aware that he is being guided by a master who is modestly conscious of the limita- 
tions of any single mind to understanding the history of socialism. 

"European Socialism" is such an enormous subject that the author selected 
topics to be covered. He combines the theoretical interest of an economist and the 
developmental emphasis of a historian to stress those episodes or aspects in the 
history of socialism that seem important for grasping the character of the subject. 
He is "interested in the interaction of ideas and movements," and he extensively 
analyzes and criticizes theories on the one hand and shows how they were practiced 
on the other. In selecting the smaller countries to be covered he uses two criteria, 
“the occurrence of peculiar ideological tendencies or peculiar forms of organization 
within the socialist movement of the country” and “the degree of influence which 
Socialism in a particular country exerted upon world Socialism." Except in the 
sections devoted to theory he relates the history of socialism to general political 
and economic history. His work might almost be described as a political history 
of those events in the socialist movement that were of most historical significance 
and a criticism of socialist theories from the standpoint of the contribution of these 
theories to a solution of the political, social, and ethical problems that socialism 
did and does face. Landauer does little with the internal organization of parties 
and trade-unions, the election methods, selection of leaders, and many other related 
problems that political science and sociology have taught us to study. He ends 
his account approximately with National Socialist ascendancy. 

His range of interests goes far afield. For example, he gives a long account of 
the Russian revolution of 1917 and the Bolsheviks' seizure of power, the internal 
struggle of Fascism's rise to power in Italy and its effect upon the socialist movement, 
the German government's policies and actions, especially the revolution of 1918, 
and the political history of the cabinets of the Weimar Republic and the intrigues 
that led to the appointment of Hitler as chancellor. Sometimes one is inclined to 
think that he includes too much general history, but his judgments are so full of 
insight, not merely on the history of socialism but on general history as well, that 
the reader is grateful to Landauer for having placed his subject in a broad setting. 

The author devotes over half of the book to the movement in Germany and 
Russia, an emphasis that, if one accepts his criteria, is justified. His analysis of the 
movement in other countries—only France, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium 
are included—and of the international organizations is comparatively brief, but 
in each instance it is admirably balanced and contains much information. 

Landauer meets honestly and courageously the ethical problems that a student, 
and every practitioner, of socialism must resolve. The movement is full of persons 
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who meant well and caused disaster, who slipped quickly from a belief in generally 
accepted human values to the position that the end justifies the means. How should 
one judge these individuals? Landauer's answer is convincing in its humanity. 
His sincere effort to understand, to be objective and just makes the reading of 
these volumes a profound experience. The work should be read not merely as history 
but as an evaluation of socialism in all its forms. 


University of California, Los Angeles Eugene N. ANDERSON 


L’EVOLUTION POLITIQUE DE L’ANGLETERRE MODERNE. Volume I, 
1485-1660. By Léon Cahen and Maurice Braure. [L'Évolution de l'Humanité, 
Bibliothèque de Synthèse Historique, Number 65.] (Paris: Éditions Albin 
Michel. 1960. Pp. xxxvii, 684. 28.50 new fr.) 


IN these last decades French historians in particular have taken upon them- 
selves the task of assembling the monographic works of a multitude of scholars. 
The present book belongs to this tradition, and it makes an important contribution 
to our understanding both of the Tudor period and the Puritan Revolution in 
England. This is not only political history but a synthesis of all the relevant in- 
tellectual, social, and economic factors woven into a narrative of events. The authors 
use the latest scholarship, drawing their secondary authorities principally from the 
last ten years, with impressive results. The early Stuarts receive their due, and the 
oft-repeated judgment of Henry IV that James I was the “wisest fool in 
Christendom" 1s once and for all rejected. The authors are aware of the prejudicial 
nature of Henry's personal judgments. One of the merits of the book is that England 
is constantly set in a European framework and not in an insular one. 

Despite these welcome departures, one older tradition still persists. Englishmen 
are pictured as basically moderate traditionalists, and the failure of English radicalism 
is linked to this assertion. Enthusiasm and mysticism are held to be peculiarly 
continental in origins and flavor, foreign to the English cast of mind; one is reminded 
of Tennyson's phrase that revolution was the “madness of the Celt.” 

Englishmen, the authors maintain, were a practical people, engrossed in the 
struggle for existence. This unsubstantiated assertion cannot take the place of histori- 
cal explanation. All peoples were traditionalists, and all were practical. Continued 
existence demanded this. Radicals were a minority whether the times were revolu- 
tionary or not, and statements about supposed national character do not explain 
the radical failure in England. It is a pity that the authors are not acquainted with 

‘Brian Manning's hypothesis that the breakdown of the old order was caused by 
the popular movement which pushed the ruling classes reluctantly into revolution. 
The view of Englishmen, which the authors share with many historians, leads them 
to slight the radical and popular movements. They view the Elizabethan Ana- 
baptists as a foreign minority and apparently take no stock in Philip Hughes's 
important discovery that many of the Marian martyrs were native Anabaptists. 

Another important criticism concerns their otherwise admirable handling of 
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the Puritans. The authors overemphasize the Calvinist components of the move- 
ment and they do not seem to be familiar with Leonard J. Trinterud’s article on 
the influence of the Rhineland Reformers. They accept, moreover, the equation 
between puritanism and liberty championed by A. S. P. Woodhouse and others, 
while ignoring the attack upon this point of view made by Leo Solt in his analysis 
of the thought of the army chaplains. 

That there are so few reservations about a book which spans such a great length 
of time means that the authors have succeeded in their task. They are indeed a 
part of the best tradition of modern French historical scholarship in their broad 
understanding of the whole of an important period of history and in their ability 
to write about it in a style that most of their colleagues abroad might envy. 


University of Wisconsin Groros L, Mossz 


HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH SIR HORACE MANN. 
Volumes IV, V, and VI. Edited by W. S. Lewis et al. [The Yale Edition of ` 
Horace Walpole's Correspondence, Volumes XX, XXI, and XXII.] (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 591; 565; 588. $45.00 for 3 vols.) 


Tue Yale edition of Horace Walpole's correspondence is one of the meritorious 
enterprises now in progress in this country in the editing and publication of histori- 
cal sources. One section alone of this correspondence, that between Walpole and 
Sir Horace Mann, British minister to Tuscany, will require an estimated nine 
volumes for the textual presentation of Mann’s letters as well as Walpole’s with 
the accompanying elucidative and invaluable editorial footnotes. To judge from the 
six volumes already published, these notes will appear on almost every page and 
often fill more than half the page. The first three of these volumes, published in 
1954, contain the Walpole-Mann letters written during the War of the Austrian 
Succession. 

The present volumes include letters written during the twenty years between 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) and Walpole’s retirement from Parliament, 
years he referred to, in a later letter to Mann, as the "middle period of our corre- 
spondence” and considered the “most agreeable,” for it was then, during the Seven 
Years’ War, that he was able to write accounts of British "victory upon victory, 
and conquest upon conquest" which have supplied historians with effective quota- 
tions. Many of his letters have long been accessible in print. The publication in 
1833 of his letters, also to Mann, occasioned the essay in which Macaulay delivered 
his blistering attack on Walpole's mannerisms, eccentricities, trivialities, frivolities, 
extravagances, absurdities, affectations, pretenses, and shams. The remaining three 
volumes of the Walpole-Mann correspondence to be published will record, inter 
alia, Walpole's epistolary reactions to what he called “a mouldering empire.” But 
the aka will also bulk very large. 

It could hardly be otherwise. Walpole was nearly sixty years old when “the 
shot heard round the world” was fired. His character, tastes, and social outlook 
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were fixed and could not be changed by a mere American Revolution. Evidence 
abounds of his absorbing interest in gossip, trivial anecdotes, scandal in high places, 
the general goings on in Vanity Fair. His mind was distinctly not of the type we 
call philosophical, but it would be jumping to conclusions to infer that he was just 
a playboy. He is entitled to be heard in his own defense, as when he writes to Mann 
in 1749, "you must consider that our follies are not only very extraordinary, but 
. are our business and employment: they enter into our politics, nay, I think they are 
our politics. ..so, if you will that I write to you, you must be content with a 
detail of absurdities.” 

Doubtless Walpole hoped to be thought of as an important figure in the literary 
world, the author of widely read works of enduring historical value. Wilmarth 
Sheldon Lewis, the general editor of this Yale edition, believes that he regarded 
his letters, at any rate those to Mann, as “a journal kept up with a view to its return 
to him and its incorporation in his Mermorrs." It is for his letters, however, rather 
than for his more formal writings that he is principally remembered. Even Macaulay, 
whose philippic was the result of his reflections on Walpole's books, had a com- 
paratively good word to say about his letters: “His faults are far less offensive to us in 
his correspondence than in his books. His wild, absurd, and ever-changing opinions 
about men and things are easily pardoned in familiar letters." According to Austin 
Dobson, who was steeped in eighteenth-century English literature and wrote a 
memoir of Horace Walpole, it was as a letter writer that he reached his zenith. He 
lived at a time when correspondence, like conversation, was studied and practiced 
as a fine art in English aristocratic circles, and these were the only circles he really 
knew. 


Rochester, New York ROBERT LIVINGSTON ScHUYLER 


ECONOMIC THOUGHT AND THE IRISH QUESTION, 1817-1870. By 
R. D. Collison Black. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 
298. $7.00.) 

R. D. Cortison Black presents a pioneer investigation of the content of 
economic theory concerning Ireland and the influence of that theory on the govern- 
ment's Irish policy in the period 1817-1870 (from the amalgamation of the Irish and 
British Exchequers to the first attempt of Parliament to interfere with landlord 
rights in Ireland). 

According to Black, most economists agreed that a capital growth exceeding 
population expansion should be the objective of Irish policy, and they believed this 
goal could be achieved by substituting capitalistic techniques of British agriculture 
for the semimanorial system operating in Ireland. In the long run they expected a 
revitalized Irish agriculture to solve the population problem by providing employ- 
ment for farm laborers and by stimulating the growth of native industries. But, mean- 
while, the government would have to meet the population emergency with a poor 
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law, aid to emigration, and public works. The government facilitated capitalized 
agriculture with an encumbered estates act, enacted a poor law, and unsystematically, 
inadequately, grudgingly, and sporadically sponsored emigration and public works 
projects. Apparently, then, politicians did respond to the suggestions of the econo- 
mists, but Black reminds the reader that the theories of the economists harmonized 
with the interests of the landed gentry who dominated both parties and both houses 
of Parliament. 

Black attributes part of the failure of British policy in Ireland to the reluctance 
of economists and politicians to recognize the social, economic, and religious dif- 
ferences that separated agrarian Ireland from industrial Britain. Only a few realized 
that the dogmas of British political economy were not universally valid and sug- 
gested that perhaps Ireland would profit more from imitating economic practices 
in Prussia or India. This minority, in challenging the laissez faire school, divided 
into two camps. Men like Isaac Butt, Henry Fawcett, Thorold Rogers, and Sir 
George Campbell, supported by the ideas of J. E. Cairnes and Irish nationalist 
opinion, advocated secure tenures at impartially evaluated rents for Irish farmers 
while John Stuart Mill, John Bright, and H. D. Hutton urged the government 
to help the Irish peasants purchase their own land. Agitation for tenant right and 
peasant proprietorship increased after the famine, but British politicians, including 
Gladstone, under pressure from property interests, refused to abandon the maxims 
of traditional political economy. While conceding British ineptitude in Ireland, 
the author rejects Irish nationalist assumptions that an Irish parliament limited 
by the economic clichés of the time, class antagonisms, religious conflicts, and financial 
resources, could have come much closer to solving basic Irish economic problems. 

For a number of reasons Black's penetrating analysis of the economic aspects 
of the Irish question is a welcome contribution to historical literature. He illuminates 
a neglected area of Irish history and uses Ireland to illustrate how economic dogmas 
can frustrate effective political action, to substantiate Keynes's thesis that politicians 
and civil servants construct legislation and policy around old rather than new 
economic and political theory, to demonstrate one parliament's difficulty in legi- 
slating for two countries with diverse backgrounds, and to suggest to scholars that 
the Irish experience provides insights into the problems of contemporary under- 
developed countries. Had Black organized his chapters around the basic conflicts 
within the field of economic theory (such as laissez faire vs. state intervention, free 
contract vs. tenant right, rather than particular issues such as absentee landlordism, 
poor relief, and emigration), he could have avoided some repetition and added 
emphasis to his theses. He writes, however, clearly and precisely; and his book, as 
the excellent bibliography indicates, is the result of exhaustive research and dis- 
ciplined reflection on his material. 


University of Illinois LAWRENCE J. McCarrrey 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA, 1806-1950. Volume I, CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS AND THE DENOMINATIONAL SYSTEM; Volume Il, 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION UNDER THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. By . 
Brother Ronald Fogarty, F.M.S. (Melbourne: Melbourne University Press; New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1959. Pp. xxi, 255; ix, 257-567. $17.50 
the set.) 


THESE two volumes represent a truly vast amount of research. The bibliography 
and footnotes, combined with useful appendixes and statistical tables, only begin 
to tell the comprehensive and detailed nature of the work. The first volume gives 
a careful history of denominational education in nineteenth-century Australia and 
shows its decline with the consequent rise of the national and secularist systems. 
By weaving into the story a background of changing social patterns— political, 
ecclesiastical, economic, and cultural—the result is more than a history of education. 
The integrated picture of all six colonies is of even greater value. Problems facing 
the Catholic bishops, particularly in the 1860's and 1870's, were stubborn and defied 
easy solution. The second volume treats in detail the consequences stemming from 
decisions taken by these bishops, namely the development of Catholic education 
under religious orders as an independent and self-supporting system. 

Many misconceptions are corrected, such as that Archbishop Vaughan was 
alone responsible for initiating the Catholic educational system, that Sir Henry 
Parkes was totally opposed to its birth, or that Syme greatly aided the rise of the 
national system. The author also demonstrates that the increasing liberalist thought 
in 1850-1880 hastened the decline of the denominational system and encouraged 
the emergence of the new national system. These volumes' greatest value, however, 
derives from the fact that Fogarty is not only a fine historian; he is also a highly 
respected educator who can assess the merits and defects of primary and secondary 
education. 

At times he glosses over or exaggerates sectarian animosities, but on balance he is 
objective. For example, the reasons the denominational system lost favor are well ex- 
plained, especially the Anglican role. He also indicates how strong and vigorous the 
state systems of education were, but he views the Catholic system as a protest by the 
Church against socializing and liberalizing forces rising between 1850 and 1950. 
He states the nineteenth-century Catholic view on education, which remains 
the same today, that “all forms of instruction, no less than every human action— 
had a necessary connection with man's supernatural destiny and therefore could 
not be rightly withdrawn from the Church's jurisdiction." 


San Francisco State College SAMUEL CLYDE McCurLocH 


HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. Volume I, DES ORIGINES À 1715; Volume II, 
DE 1715 À 1946. Published under the direction of Marcel Reinhard. Volume I 
with the collaboration of Norbert Dufourcq. (Paris: Librairie Larousse. 1954. 


Pp. 514; 509.) 
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Waarever their penchant for individualism, when it comes to historical writing 
on the grand scale, Frenchmen manifest an enviable cooperative facility. The new 
Larousse Histotre de France is but one of the more recent examples of their skill in 
such collective enterprises. 

Volume I consists of eleven chapters. In the first four, Marcel Reinhard of the 
Sorbonne surveys the history of histories of France, an uncommon but most com- 
mendable approach; René Musset of Caen considers the relationship of French 
history and geography; André Leroi-Gourhan of the Sorbonne gives an interesting 
account of the prehistoric background of France; and Paul-Marie Duval of the 
École Pratique des Hautes Études deals with Celtic and Roman Gaul. Five chapters 
on medieval France follow: the Merovingians by Robert Latouche of Grenoble; the 
Carolingians by Jean Devisse of Dakar; the first Capetians by Jacques Boussard 
of the Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal; and the transitional years 1 392-1515 by Michel 
Mollat of the Sorbonne. Chapter x, by Michel Francois of the École des Chartes, 
discusses the sixteenth century (1515-1598), while the closing chapter, by Roland 
Mousnier of the Sorbonne, traces the course of “L’Age classique (1598-1715)." 

The second volume, although equally well prepared and presented, is not nearly 
so well proportioned. Three of its seven chapters are devoted to 1715-1815: Roland 
Mousnier discusses the reign of Louis XVI; Marcel Reinhard treats the years 
1774-1799 (in the longest chapter of the entire study); Jean Vidalenc of Caen 
traces the history of the Napoleonic era. Although the general approach to these 
topics is not “revolutionary,” the writers show good judgment in presenting more 
data on economic, social, and cultural matters than may be found in many special 
studies of the period. Two chapters by Louis Girard of the Sorbonne present French 
developments from the fall of the first Napoleonic Empire to the breakdown of 
the Second. Only two chapters remain for the last ninety years. The first, by Maurice 
Sorre of the Lycée Montaigne, follows the course of the Third Republic past the 
turn of the century, while the second, on France in the twentieth century, by Lucien 
Genet of the Institut d'Études Politiques de Paris, begins about 1914, and carries 
the story through World War II. 

The work might be more convenient to use if each chapter were numbered 
and if the author’s name and his professional connection were listed at the beginning 
of the chapter instead of at the end and on the flyleaf. As might be expected from 
such a distinguished panel of contributors, the scholarship, interpretations, and 
writing are of a high quality. Except for the latter part of the second volume, the 
balance and distribution of materials do not evoke criticism. The work of integrating 
the labor of so many hands is a credit to Reinhard. 

A few words must be said concerning the bibliographical summaries at the end 
of the chapters.. They are uneven, ranging from eight titles to a full column, and 
though a column is devoted to the first Capetians, only twenty-five titles are cited 
for the years 1774-1815. They lack commentary and are inconsistent in the amount 
of data included in citations. There are, moreover, many deplorable omissions. 
Caron, Mathiez, and Jaurès have no place in the list for the Revolution, nor does 
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Kircheisen for the Napoleonic era. Most of the titles are in French, and most of 
them are the work of Frenchmen. It is startling to see that, apart from the Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, Sir Maurice Powicke and Sir Winston Churchill for Britain 
and C. H. Haskins and Robert Sherwood for the United States, the English-speaking 
world seems to have made few contributions to French history. Europe fares slightly 
better, but if one were to use these sommaires as criteria, one might well conclude 
that French history had been ignored by foreign scholars or that their labors were 
not worth recognizing. 

However inadequate the bibliographical aids may be, the illustrative material 
achieves a high standard of excellence. In fact, it could stand alone as an album of 
French history. Some seventeen; hundred items supplement the text in a superb 
manner. 

At first glance these volumes might appear to be directed to the academic 
audience, but they should hold an equally strong appeal to the general reader. 
Apart from the minor shortcomings mentioned, they represent an extremely worthy 
endeavor. 


Western Reserve University Jonn HALL STEWART 


LA PENSÉE MILITAIRE FRANÇAISE. By Eugène Carrias. (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1960. Pp. 378. 25 new fr.) 


Tras analysis of French military thought from the beginnings of the Capetian 
monarchy to the downfall of the Fourth Republic is one of the most valuable 
military studies to appear in recent years. It is both balanced and comprehensive; 
at least half of its pages are devoted to the period prior to 1789, and lesser writers 
are treated with as much care and precision, if not in as great detail, as the more 
famous figures in the annals of the French army. It is, to be sure, a synthesis based 
upon sources well known to specialists, but while the main lines of many argument, 
such as the sterility of French military thought between 1815 and 1870, are familiar, 
even accepted interpretations are given new freshness. 

Eugene Carrias does not write about military theory in a vacuum. He attempts 
to show the relationships between the military ideas and the prevailing intellectual 
currents of an era, and he is always aware of the interdependence of strategy and 
politics. He touches upon many other important aspects of French military affairs: 
various systerns of recruitment, organization of the armed forces, different concepts 
of military education, structure of the high command. In brief, his volume contains 
far more than its title suggests and is not merely a useful catalogue of what ten 
centuries of French military men have thought and written about the art of war. 

Carrias reserves his highest praise for those French military figures, Napoleon 
being the greatest example, who recognized that the imponderables and uncertainties 
of war make it an art rather than a science and who therefore understood that both 
strategy and tactics must be adapted to the facts of a given situation. But, as one 
who is a severe critic of much of the post-Napoleonic military thinking of his 
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fellow countrymen, he finds an all too frequent tendency for French theorists 
to create "official" doctrines that are endorsed by the high command and then 
accepted in a spirit of conformity by the lower echelons. As a military writer who 
has previously published several important books about the German army, Carrias 
contends that French military leaders rarely understood the dynamics of the German 
command structure and failed to realize that the system devised by Moltke provided 
German commanders with the indispensable initiative and responsibility that were 
sorely lacking in the French army. Among the most useful portions of the book are 
those in which Carrias analyzes French interpretations of German military thought 
and shows, for example, how the French image of Moltke was always a caricature. 
What French military men retained from their Napoleonic heritage was its strong 
authoritarianism and control from a centralized source; thus they not only missed the 
essential spirit of Napoleonic warfare but furthered a debilitating tradition of 
passive obedience to official doctrines and created a command structure that lacked 
flexibility and was weak at precisely those points where the German system was 
strong. 

Carrias, in short, is a writer who firmly believes that the “intellectual power 
of the command” determines the outcome of battle and that the successes or failures 
of the French army can in large part be told in terms of the intellectual capabilities 
of its leaders. But it is the shortcomings of this leadership, a general weakness (except 
during the renaissance after 1871) in French military thought, which forms the 
main thread of his analysis of the years since Napoleon. 


Princeton University RicHARD D. CHALLENER 


L'ENFANT ET LA VIE FAMILIALE SOUS L'ANCIEN RÉGIME. By Philippe 
Aries. [Civilisations d'hier et d’aujourd’hui.] (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1960. Pp. 
iii, 503.) 

Bemno the demographic revolution lies a history of emerging concepts and 
valuations: “family,” “home,” "child." Ari&s’ latest work is a social and intellectual 
history of these feelings and attitudes in the old regime, beginning with the Middle 
Ages. Utilizing such varied sources as art, iconography, memoirs, letters, linguistics, 
and literary works, the book is organized in three sections: “Le sentiment de 
l'enfance," “La vie scolastique,”’ “La famille.” 

Although adolescence is generally recognized as a recent concept in Western 
cultures, what about childhood? Arits draws from medieval art the conclusion that 
the child was then seen only as a miniature adult. In view of the ideational quality 
of medieval art, it would seem that the author is on firmer ground when he deals 
with Italian Renaissance and Dutch genre painting, where the child is portrayed 
more realistically. Arits takes this to mean that people were becoming conscious 
of childhood. The first texts dealing with "child psychology" appeared in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the eighteenth century the child became a 
central figure in the family. Evidence indicates that the new valuation of children 
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or more. 

The middle section, comprising nearly half of the book, is a social history of 
education in the old regime. The rise of the schools, especially the development 
of the internat, Arits believes, began the modern prolonged childhood as early as 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. When the child became a concern of the 
moralists, two earlier institutions began to be displaced: the apprenticeship system, 
for noble children as well as commoners; and the Latin cathedral school, in which 
all age groups were present. The modern system of age group segregation makes 
both parents and children more aware of the abstraction "childhood." 

In the final section Arits indicates that until the seventeenth century family 
life was a reality but not a value nor a sentiment. Beginning at the comfort levels 
of society, family feeling developed as the shop was removed from the home, as 
life became polarized between the shop and the home (at the expense of the greater 
society), as families began to seek privacy. An important factor again, however, is 
the extension of formal education, as parents became concerned over the moral 
and social achievements of their young. Arits also shows that the idea of equal 
treatment of children grew up in the old regime and that the Revolution merely 
formalized an existing tendency, contrary to the belief of Le Play, Villéle, and 
other nineteenth-century conservatives. 

Of the more than one hundred art works cited, the author has tastefully selected 
twenty-six for reproduction hors texte. An index and a better system of cross reference 
(figure numbers, for example) would have been desirable. ‘The writing is, however, 
superb. There is a feeling of anticipation and suspense as the story moves from 
chapter to chapter: “La découverte de l'enfance," “Petite contribution à l'histoire 
des jeux," “De l'impudeur à l'innocence," and a dozen others, equally exciting. 


Paris, France Weser D. Camp 


THE DEPUTIES TO THE ESTATES GENERAL IN RENAISSANCE 
FRANCE. By J. Russell Major. [Studies Presented to the International Commis- 
sion for the History of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions, Number 
21.] (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 201. $6.50.) 

REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN RENAISSANCE FRANCE, 1421- 
1559. By J. Russell Major. [Studies Presented to the International Commission 
for the History of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions, Number 22.] 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 182. $4.00.) 


THEsE two works are but a part of Professor Major’s multivolume project 
concerning representative institutions in France during the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and early seventeenth centuries, It is the most important project of its kind in 
current American scholarship. The first two volumes to be published are, however, 
quite different in nature. The Deputies to the Estates General in Renaissance France 
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incorporates the results of basic research in French local and national archives 
and shows in great detail “who the deputies were, how they were elected, how they 
lived during the meetings, and how they were paid." From the extensive and often 
tedious treatment of these matters, certain important considerations emerge, such 
as the multiplicity of local electoral procedures, the rigors of the journey to the 
assemblies, the irregular payment of the deputies, and the severe conditions of life. 
The evidence seems to demonstrate the general willingness of the three estates to 
cooperate and to respect each others! privileges, and, surprisingly, the adequacy 
of the mandate system. The author generally finds that royal policy respected and 
protected the privileges of the many social and territorial units within the realm, 
even though royal officials were frequently in conflict with the local authorities. 
His extensive documentation seems adequate to support these positions. 

Considerably more valuable to the general student of the period is Major's 
Representative Institutions in Renaissance France. The title, unfortunately, is some- 
what misleading, since the author's purpose is not to explore the myriad representa- 
tive institutions at various levels of French society, but “to demonstrate the popular, 
consultative nature of Renaissance monarchy.” ‘The resulting treatment stresses 
the larger assemblies and the ways in which successive rulers sought to utilize these 
bodies as instruments of power. Exceptionally extensive treatment is given the 
Estates-General of 1484 in order to demonstrate the functioning and the difficulties 
of that famous assembly. It is one of the most valuable portions of the book. The work 
in similarly significant for its analysis of the factors that explain the failure of national 
representative institutions to develop in France during this key period. Because 
of repeated trouble with the Estates-General and the greater value of local consent 
to taxation, Charles VII gradually abandoned the larger body, and later, none of 
major importance was assembled between that of 1484 and the outbreak of the 
Wars of Religion. The resulting reliance of the kings upon provincial assemblies 
neatly illustrates the author's thesis that Renaissance monarchy was “decentralized,” 
in the sense that the French kings increasingly worked through local institutions 
and even increased the number of “sovereign” bodies in the provinces. The book 
therefore gives important evidence concerning the popular basis of royal power in 
this age of increasingly strong monarchy and the reasons why the French kings 
felt constrained to consult various elements of the populace through representative 
institutions. In stressing this aspect of Renaissance monarchy, the book clearly 
neglects the vast area which Professor Ullmann calls “descending power,” an area 
of equal importance but one that lies outside Major’s analysis. In sum, the book 
is a valuable study of the significance and limitations of the larger representa- 
tive institutions in France during the Renaissance. Both volumes contain copious 
documentation and are well indexed. 


Brown University WiLLIAM F. Caurca 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE: REVOLUTIONARY 
ORIGINS, 1789-1791. By R. K. Gooch. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 253. $4.75.) 


In this short volume by a distinguished political scientist, long a student of 
French parliamentary practices, we have the first specific investigation of the 
initial attempt to implant that system of government in France. Purposely confining 
his consideration of the larger aspects of the Revolution to the barest minimum, 
Gooch directs his attention exclusively to the abortive attempt to embody the 
parliamentary form of government in the constitution drafted by the National 
Assembly between 1789 and 1791. Fundamentally this is the larger part of the 
whole story of that document’s creation, because the issue was involved not only 
in the constitution but throughout the principal debates by which various constitu- 
tional features were determined. Mindful of these circumstances, Gooch carries 
the reader through the great discussions on the floor of the Assembly, until one 
by one the issues are resolved and the final text perfected: determination of the 
complete separation of powers, national as against royal sovereignty, legal but not 
political responsibility of ministers, and limited royal veto. 

While the historian cannot help but wish that both the deeper issues and the 
daily drama of the Revolution might also have been drawn into a more fully 
developed, three-dimensional account of the constitutional struggle, this would be 
asking for more than the legitimately technical study the author set out to make. 
And, it must be stressed, the narrower task he prescribed for himself has resulted 
in a clear, single-minded, and highly useful description of a central theme of the 
Revolution from which historians can draw both information and suggestive insights. 
While it remains evident that many deputies, especially on the Left, never acquired 
an understanding of the real nature of parliamentary theory, it is nevertheless 
true that a grasp of its principles was not confined to Mirabeau, although he was 
the only one who was really clearheaded on the subject. This makes it certain that 
the measure passed by the Assembly barring its members from the ministry was 
at least as much a decision of principle as it was a blow directed at the presumed 
ambitions of Mirabeau. Further than this, we can now see that the proponents of 
parliamentarianism, or of at least something not antithetical to it, were probably 
the most thoughtful and levelheaded political thinkers in the Assembly, whatever 
their private interests may have been. 

Gooch’s careful concluding estimate of the constitution as technically un- 
workable adds another piece of important evidence for the developing thesis that 
the destructive as well as the constructive determinations of the course of the 
Revolution were largely made in 1789. He finds the fundamental reason for the 
failure of parliamentarianism (or any other workable representative system) in 
the French national character. In support of this it might be suggested that in a 
fundamental sense the model parliamentary regime, that of Britain, has a legisla- 
tive branch provided with sufficient authority to make a shambles of the executive, 
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but it has chosen the wiser course of direction and collaboration. French representa- 
tive bodies, from the first, have chosen the path of conflict and opposition, a struggle 
fought in various theaters and at several levels of sophistication most of the time 
ever since. 


University of Wisconsin Henry Bertram HILL 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. By G. P. Gooch. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1960. Pp. x, 324. $7.00.) 


Tue point and flavor of Professor Gooch's book are characterized by its statement 

of intent: 
This book is neither a history of the Second Empire nor a biography of Louis Na- 
poleon. . . . Its purpose is to transmute mere names into men and women of flesh and 
blood; to study the Emperor's complex character in sunshine and storm; to assess the 
influence of his wife and relatives, legitimate and illegitimate; to watch his ministers 
at work and his critics in attack; to recapture something of the atmosphere of the two 
colorful decades which separate the drab Bourgeois Monarchy from the equally drab 
Third Republic. 

These goals are approached through a series of biographical vignettes grouped 
under the headings of "The Family," “The Ministers," “Friends and Foes,” and 
to some extent unified through tone and point of view. The work is informed with 
the author’s sympathy for the motives of his characters and framed within his 
conception of a classical curve of dictatorship along which the regime passes from 
its early acceptance as the national salvation to its inevitable corruption and demise. 
This critical but tolerant Whig interpretation does not pretend to embody a con- 
tribution to original research, but does contribute the judicious insights of a seasoned 
historical intellect. It is on balance, however, a disappointing product from so 
distinguished a pen. 

Attempts at popularization mar Gooch’s urbane style with magisterial clichés: 
“The Queen who was to befriend her in sunshine and storm”; “To this Nordic 
strain she owed her auburn hair”; "Among women of high estate in the nineteenth 
century Victoria and Eugenie are the least likely to fall into oblivion"; “The streets 
of the capital were still running with blood”; “the spirit of the gaming table remained 
in the Man of Destiny." 

In such statements as the following, stylistic defects become substantive: “The 
son of the regicide Égalité steered a middle course between outmoded dynastic 
autocracy and nascent democracy in the long afternoon of the Restoration era." 
Rather arbitrary generalities are presented without consideration of standard 
contradictory interpretations and are sometimes in detail flatly incorrect. 

Thus it is at least arguable whether the formation of the National Workshops 
in 1848 was folly or whether the “result of the plebiscite [the presidential election] 
was a surprise to almost everyone except the Prince, Persigny and Fleury....” 
It is highly debatable whether the riots of 1848 constituted “a social convulsion 
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inspired by Proudhon's war-cry La propriété c'es le vol," that Blanqui inspired 
the invasion of the National Assembly in May 1848, or that Persigny was a pioneer 
of Fascism, It is wrong to say that Louis Blanc formed the provisional government 
in 1848. Blanqui did not play a part in the Commune, nor was he transported by 
the Versailles government. 

Peripheral subjects receive the weakest treatment. The survey of artists and 
intellectuals in the last few chapters is so sketchy as to be almost worthless, and the 
presentation of radicals and reformers is really ill informed, but the major comments 
on Louis Napoleon and his entourage are often just and illuminating. 


State University of Iowa ALAN B. SPITZER 


MYTHES ET RÉALITÉS DE L'IMPÉRIALISME COLONIAL FRANÇAIS, 
1871-1914. By Henri Brunschwig. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1960. Pp. 
204.) 


Mr. Brunschwig’s examination of pre-World War I French imperialism is a 
documented study, carefully reasoned, based on extensive sources, replete .with 
statistical charts. His myths lie mainly in the alleged overemphasis on economic 
factors, while the realities stem from considerations relating to national and cultural 
ideals, 

European nationalism in its nineteenth-century setting was, until 1871, a radical 
movement allied with liberalism, When national revival in France moved in the 
direction of colonial expansion after 1880, it successfully enlisted the support of 
erstwhile liberal allies in promoting the spread of civilization. Economic arguments 
were advanced by Jules Ferry in 1885 to garner additional support for a policy 
based essentially on noneconomic considerations. Brunschwig demonstrates that 
French colonies were luxuries, expensive and contributing little to either trade or 
prosperity. Commerce itself functioned as a civilizing factor. Aside from naval 
officers and other patriotic promoters of the cause, only individual traders, investors, 
and colonial bureaucrats profited. Until the 1880's, a single department of govern- 
ment administered marine and colonies. Occasionally it appeared that colonies 
were desired primarily to justify the maintenance of a French navy. 

France became inextricably involved in the colonial rivalry engendered by 
King Leopold’s Association Internationale Africaine and by the subsequent Berlin 
Conference of 1884-1885. Moral justification had difficulty keeping pace with 
events, but it managed. Colonialism became for many a national ideal, an exciting 
competition involving “la joie de régner.” Promotional organizations such as the 
Comité de l'Afrique Frangaise and the Union Coloniale Frangaise solicited financial 
backing from commercial houses, but the vitality of such groups derived from 
patriotic and humanitarian considerations. France developed a “good conscience" 
with respect to imperialism conceived as a positive virtue in support of peace, 
civilization, and economic progress. Humanitarianism thus took on imperialism 
as its illicit mistress. Colonialism started to die after World War I, when Wilsonianism, 
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the League mandate system, and the impact of the Labour party and the Gandhian 
movement undermined its moral foundations. 

Further research must determine the extent to which Brunschwig's thesis is 
valid for prewar imperialism generally. His conclusions, if sustained, would establish 
the historical falsity of Lenin's characterization of imperialism primarily as an 
outgrowth and an essential support of a mature capitalism. Recent developments 
associated with the liquidation of imperialism apparently indicate that the vitality 
of Western Europe's economy was never dependent to any significant degree on 
the exploitation of colonial holdings. It can also be pointed out that Soviet leaders 
are currently much concerned to devise a new pattern of "civilizing mission" to 
lend moral support to Communist expansionist efforts. The importance of moral 
considerations, despite their rationalizing aspects, is not without its hopeful im- 
plications. 


Ohio Umversity Jonn F. Cany 


HISTOIRE DU CANADA: DES ORIGINES AU RÉGIME ROYAL. By 
Gustave Lanctét. (Montreal: Librairie Beauchemin Limitée. 1959. Pp. 460. 


$4.75) 


Gustave Lanctót, former Dominion Archivist and author of numerous mono- 
graphs on the French regime, has provided in this volume a detailed and carefully 
documented history of Canada from the beginnings of recorded history to the 
institution of royal government in 1663. In contrast with the older French-Canadian 
historians who wrote in the romantic tradition, Lanctöt has shunned the literary 
and heroic approaches in favor of a soberly scientific one. He lets the facts speak 
for themselves, and the facts need no rhetorical coloring to constitute a most 
romantic history. 

The book opens with brief chapters on the physical environment and on the 
first inhabitants, the Indians and Eskimos. In a chapter devoted to the first dis- 
coveries Lanctót accepts the theory that Irish monks, driven from Iceland by 
Norwegian invaders in 874, established coloniés on the shores of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence which persisted until the beginning of the eleventh century. A careful 
analysis of the sagas also leads him to believe that the Vikings then made a second 
effort at colonization in Newfoundland and Labrador, which was abandoned in 
1016 as a result of Eskimo hostility, though voyages to the New World from Green- 
land, Iceland, and Ireland continued as late as 1347. 

Lanctót then turns to the more familiar and more generally accepted record 
of discovery, or “rediscovery,” by Cabot, Corte Real, Fagundez, Verrazano, Gomez, 
and Samson. The chapters on Cartier and Roberval reflect the author's special 
studies and add much to the usual account of these French pioneers. A chapter 
on the fisheries, the fur trade, and the search for the Northwest Passage supports 
the author's view that it was primarily economic rather than missionary motives 
which inspired the early French explorers and colonizers. Lanctót then carries the 
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familiar story of the establishment of Acadia and Canada down to the royal decision 
to take over a colony that had been left previously to trading companies and mis- 
sionary orders. His account illuminates many episodes. Two final chapters sum up 
the French effort in the New World to 1663, by which time more than a fifth of 
North America had been explored, though French population numbered only 
2,500. | 

This is a well-balanced and well-organized book, which in its sober concern with 
documented facts corrects many legends established by the mythmakers of French- 
Canadian historiography. Lanctót is not a revisionist for revisionism's sake, but he 
gives short shrift to unsupported legends. As he points out in a preliminary note 
to the bibliography, official documentation for this period is excessively scarce, and 
that from private sources is limited in scope and not abundant. Though. these 
circumstances make it difficult to trace the economic and social development, he 
has made the most of the available material and supplied a better-rounded and more 
soundly based picture of the period than earlier writers. The volume is a useful 
synthesis of much specialized scholarship which too often lacks the author's broad 
view and critical spirit. 


University of Rochester Mason WADE 


SPANISH COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION, 1782-1810: THE INTENDANT 
SYSTEM IN THE VICEROYALTY OF THE RÍO DE LA PLATA. By 
John Lynch. [University of London Historical Studies, Volume V.] (Fair 
Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books; London: University of London, Athlone Press. 


1958. Pp. xi, 335. $6.75.) 


INTEREST in the eighteenth-century Spanish world has been renewed in recent 
years by notable studies of Spain's attempts to renovate the “gothic edifice” of 
its institutions undermined at home and overseas by intense competition for empire 
and revolutionary ideologies. This book examines an aspect of Spain's “new policy" 
after 1765, the practice of the intendant system in the vast viceroyalty of the Río 
de la Plata, where “the possibilities and the limitations of all the elements of reform 
can be most effectively studied." It thereby helps to fill two of the major lacunae 
of Latin American historiography: detailed studies of the operation of Spanish 
colonialism in this period and of causal factors in the process of Latin American 
independence. 

Lynch contends that strategic more than economic considerations made Spanish 
authorities aware of the importance of the Río de la Plata, and in the first third of 
' his volume he summarizes the pressures for change, the adaptation of the intendancy 
as one of the key instruments of domestic administrative modernization, and “the 
interplay between external and internal factors" leading to the creation of the 
viceroyalty of Río de la Plata in 1776, followed by the introduction of the intendant 
system there in 1782. In this essentially introductory section excellent coverage 
of secondary materials is evident while in the subsequent and major part docu- 
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mentary sources from Spanish and British archives provide the basis of the topical 
and chronological analysis. 

Intendants sent overseas to promote administrative specialization and centrali- 
zation in the interest of financial and military efficiency inevitably clashed with 
established authorities and with vested interests not only in these spheres but also 
in programs of urbanization, in measures for economic development, and in Indian 
policy. Issue by issue and intendancy by intendancy Lynch forms a balance sheet 
of colonial administrative reform. Cooperation between viceroys and intendants 
depended ultimately upon viceregal willingness to yield jurisdiction. Intendants 
could neither reform treasury personnel, raise silver production significantly, nor 
effectively curb contraband. It was not the intendancy system but the liberalization 
of imperial trading policy (comercio libre) that produced higher customs receipts. 
In Potosí, the intendant sided with vested interests to thwart successfully all attempts 
to eliminate forced labor (mita). Contrary to a widely held view, Lynch holds that 
intendants found the major institution of local government, the cabildo, moribund 
and resuscitated it. Only after 1800 did the cabildos’ political awareness lead them 
to oppose the intendants, and as a result, “Buenos Aires was already prepared for 
its role in the revolution for independence.” Above all, jurisdictional bickering in 
* Upper Peru between audiencia and intendant weakened the lines of authority there 
by 1809, precisely when events in Spain demanded unity in the colonial world. 
Thus, on most counts, the performance of the intendants in the Rfo de la Plata 
fell far short of expectation. It shattered the unity of the viceroyalty, enhanced 
inadvertently the only organ of local government in which creoles predominated, 
the cabildo, and—an unplanned effect of planned reform—opened the way to 
revolution. This is but a sampling of the conclusions of a study whose organization, 
documentation, appendixes, and bibliography meet the high standards of English 
scholarship in Latin American studies, 

Lynch recognizes the duality between high purpose and harsh reality in 
colonialism. Yet there is a tendency, perhaps inherent in the writing of institutional 
history, to write off bureaucratic bickering as a conflict of personalities and juns- 
diction, that is, as essentially administrative infighting, when often the data suggest 
that colonial officials were human vectors of old and new interests in conflict. 


Princeton University STANLEY J. STEIN 


CARL XIV JOHAN: KONUNGATIDEN. By Torvald T :son Hoyer. (Stockholm: 
P. A. Norsted & Söners. 1960. Pp. 684. Cloth 83 kr., paper 65 kr.) 


Tue career of Bernadotte, which began under the shadow of the Pyrenees in 
the town of Pau and ended in the royal place at Stockholm, has lured several 
biographers into three-volume undertakings. Hójer may now be added to this 
group. In earlier volumes he dealt with the French period and with the marshal’s 
role as Sweden’s crown prince. The present concluding volume covers the quarter 


century of rule as King of Sweden and of Norway, 1818-1844. 
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This volume concentrates mainly on conduct of foreign affairs, royal interest 
in public relations and propaganda work abroad, issues faced separately as sovereign 
of Sweden and of Norway, and the monarch's dynastic and personal affairs. The 
chapters on foreign affairs show clearly how keenly the King felt these to be his 
particular province. He had for a modest interval played a stellar role in the coali- 
tion which brought down Napoleon, and he apparently never was quite able to 
relinquish the idea that in some future crisis between the constitutionalist monarchies 
of the West and the authoritarian courts of the East he might be called upon to 
act in some pivotal mediating capacity. 

Carl Johan (the designation by. which he was freely known) wore two crowns, 
but these did not equally engage his time. Hójer devotes about a hundred pages 
to affairs in Norway and roughly twice that number to those dealing specifically - 
with Sweden. It is a reasonable distribution, considering the relative wealth and 
population of the two countries and the fact that the King was resident most of 
the time in the eastern kingdom. Perhaps the chapters centering on the personal 
role of the King interpret Carl Johan at times too closely in terms of the Swedish 
milieu. 

One or two editorial matters need comment. The heavy documentation is very 
difficult to use. For each chapter the reader must turn to the end of the volume 
and find the relevant, tightly spaced references, often cryptically abbreviated. 
Not a footnote appears in the text itself. A thirty-page index covers the three- 
volume biography as a unit, but the listing refers only to persons. In a study as 
substantive as this, the usefulness of the index would be enhanced by including 
subject headings. Typography and binding are of a high order of craftsmanship. 

The completion of this biography is an important event in Swedish historical 
studies. The author, editor of the leading Swedish historical journal, Historisk 
Tidshrift, exhibits breadth and maturity in his work. The range of Swedish and 
foreign materials consulted is very wide. A supplementary installment on bibli- 
ography and documentation for this one volume covers eighty pages. The descrip- 
tion of materials in the Bernadotte Family Archives is especially helpful. Sources 
are consistently used with caution. When it is possible to reach conclusions, 
these are clearly stated. When evidence is inconclusive, matters are left to possible 
alternate interpretations. In estimating the King's character and his decisions, 
Höjer keeps a fairly even balance between conclusions that favor the King and 
those that reveal his shortcomings—no mean accomplishment when dealing with 
so mercurial a temperament as that of Carl Johan. This will be the standard biography 
of the King for our generation at least. 


New York University | Oscar J. FALNES 


HUNDERT JAHRE HISTORISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT, 1859-1959: BEITRÄGE 
ZUR GESCHICHTE DER HISTORIOGRAPHIE IN DEN DEUTSCH- 
SPRACHIGEN LÄNDERN. Edited by Theodor Schieder. (Munich: Vene 
R. Oldenbourg. 1959. Pp. 518. DM 28.) 
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IN commemoration of the centenary of the Historische Zeitschrift in 1959, its 
editor, Theodor Schieder, has turned its 189th volume into a symposium devoted 
to the history not only of the journal but also of other forms of the organization of 
historical scholarship in Germany. The broad scope of the volume is well justified. 
Naturally the Historische Zeitschrift was conditioned by German academic institu- 
tions. But as the foremost forum of communication and criticism among historians 
it contributed steadily to the growth of these institutions. 

In a thoughtful and well-documented article on “German Historical Science in 
the Mirror of the Historische Zeitschrift,” Schieder presents a history of the Histors- 
sche Zeitschrift in which he succeeds at the same time in outlining the role that the 
journal played in the progress of German historical writing and research. Never 
the organ of a professional organization, the journal was launched by a prominent 
historian, Heinrich von Sybel, whose scholarly achievements and academic attain- 
ments enabled him to rally a large group of historians to the task. The publisher 
found the Historische Zeitschrift a satisfactory business venture. He paid honoraria 
not only to the editors and authors of articles but also to the writers of reviews 
and small notes. In these circumstances the editor could determine rather inde- 
pendently the policies of the magazine. During its first seventy-five years the 
Historische Zeitschrift had only two editors, Sybel until 1895 and Friedrich Meinecke 
until 1935, when Nazi pressure forced his resignation. Heinrich von Treitschke’s 
editorship during a few months in 1895-1896 may be forgotten as an insignificant 
interlude. At various times both Sybel and Meinecke had coeditors, but these were 
either subeditors for certain specialized functions, consultants, or eminent regular 
contributors. But the character of the magazine was essentially determined by 
its editors through their choice of collaborators, their selection and solicitation of 
articles, and their own frequent contributions. 

The Historische Zeitschrift was founded at a time when the Rankean school had 
achieved its greatest triumphs. The year 1859 also saw the popular movement for 
German national unification gather fresh strength. Sybel's announced program, 
to disseminate the methodic thinking and the results of the new historical scholar- 
ship in order to contribute to an enlightened national civilization, had strong 
political overtones. Yet the Historische Zeitschrift did not become a political journal 
like the Preussische Jahrbücher, which was started almost simultaneously with the 
active cooperation of many historians. It remained loyal to its original intention 
of linking historical research and writing with the demands of a general civilization. 
The historical essay written by an accomplished master of a field or subject was the 
preferred contribution, and as a rule the specialized research study was admitted 
only if it advanced the understanding of a significant historical problem or of 
general historical methodology. Polemics were permitted as far as they concerned 
fundamental issues, but were never allowed to degenerate into lengthy exchanges. 
It was this judicious editorial policy that made the journal the foremost arbiter 
of German historical scholarship even at a time when other general and specialized 
historical periodicals had come into existence. 

The coverage of the Historische Zeitschrift remained limited to what Ranke 
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called universal history, that is, ancient, medieval, and modern Western history, 
and even to the Rankean approach. Political history prevailed, although with the 
growing emphasis that Meinecke laid on Getstesgeschichte and with Otto Hintze's 
articles of the 1920's, which attempted to utilize Max Weber's sociology for a new 
social history, broader aims were developed. With great skill and understanding, 
Schieder sketches German historians’ changing intellectual interests as far as they 
are reflected in the volumes of the Historische Zeitschrift. Except for the publication 
of some letters and an unpublished article by Hermann Oncken that became the 
occasion of Meinecke's resignation, little is said about the history of the magazine 
under the Nazis. A special study on this subject is in preparation for the Vierzel- 
jahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte. Schieder's verdict that Karl Alexander von Müller, 
Meinecke's successor as editor, tried to maintain at least some of the magazine's 
traditions is borne out by facts. In 1949 the first issue of the Historische Zeitschrift 
since the war was published under the editorship of Ludwig Dehio, who not only 
restored its old standards but also infused fresh critical thought into its pages. 
Under him and his successor, Schieder, the Historische Zeitschrift again has become 
the leading German historical journal. To what extent it will maintain this position 
or even gain fresh influence on German intellectual life will largely depend on 
whether or not the young generation produces historians of great learning, vigorous 
thought, and literary ability. 

I can note only briefly the other articles of the volume. Outstanding among 
them is Josef Engels long study on “The German Universities and Historical - 
Science." It explores the function that Church and state assigned to historical 
teaching in the German universities since the age of Scholasticism. His treatment 
of the role of history in the Protestant and Catholic universities of the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century seems to me particularly original and valuable. The 
article of Hermann Heimpel, director of the recently founded Max-Planck-Insti- 
tute of History in Góttingen, on “The Organizational Forms of Historical Re- 
search in Germany" reviews the various centers of collective research and pleads 
for a fuller institutionalization of research in the future. Alphons Lhotsky gives a 
survey of "Historical Research and Writing in Austria" that is a useful listing of 
Austrian historians through the centuries, although it is too brief for probing into 
the underlying movement of ideas. In his article on the “History of the National 
Historical Organization in Switzerland" Eduard K. Fueter depicts the Swiss situa- 
tion within the framework of the progress of science. 

With its critical assessment of past achievements, the volume augurs well for 
the future of the Historische Zeitschrift in a new century. 


Yale Umversity Hago HoLsorn 


DIE GESCHICHTE OSTERREICHS. Volume I, BIS 1648. By Hugo Hantsch. 
(4th ed.; Graz: Verlag Styria. 1959. Pp. 429. Sch. 145.) 


Tue first edition of this well-known history was published in 1937 at a time when 
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the new rulers of Austria frowned upon any emphasis on the mighty past of that 
historic Danubian country. Its author was removed from his professorship in the 
University of Vienna and placed in a concentration camp. He did not resume his 
duties at the university until the fall of Hitler. The second edition appeared in 
1947; the third in 1951. Each edition was soon sold and out of print. Now thoroughly 
reworked and somewhat expanded, the fourth edition lies before us. 

This first of two volumes presents the broad outlines of the rise and development 
of the formidable Danubian power which has played a key role in European history. 
The author's purpose is to bring home to his readers, and particularly to Austrians, 
the historical foundations of their existence as a people. Professor Hantsch has 
achieved his aim. 

The volume is well written. Aside from the carefully constructed indexes of 
names and important subjects, a pleasing feature of the book is the emphasizing 
of significant names, places, and key concepts by a skip-spaced type that now seems 
to be standard practice in Europe. The author is a master of the transitional para- 
graph and the dramatic nuance. One of his stylistic devices is the asking of questions 
instead of answering them. Nothing more effectively emphasizes the still unexploited 
or wider implications of a historical situation or more tellingly suggests the lines 
of interesting future investigation. Hantsch has summarized the results of vast num- 
bers of specialized studies, especially those which have appeared in the past three 
decades. For a book extending from the prehistoric Celts to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century this coverage is no small achievement. But the author does not 
stop there. To buttress a point of view or interpretation on a debated question, 
he frequently adds the evidence of hitherto unexploited sources. 

There are thirty-seven pages of notes that guide the student both to the more 
extensive discussions of particular phases of Austrian history and to the more de- 
tailed studies and quotations from new materials. These notes are also valuable 
because they summarize the chief points at issue and the solutions to questions 
not yet accepted by scholars. 

The book’s chief distinction lies in its broad coverage of a complex subject and 
in its masterly summary of the results of almost uncountable monographs and 
special studies. In a volume of such tremendous scope it is inevitable that some 
slips should occur. I missed any reference to the new edition of B. Gebhardt’s 
Handbuch der deutschen Geschichte, Volume I, 1954, which would perhaps have 
prevented the author’s somewhat old-fashioned handling of the Hildebrandine 
Reform. He has made little use of the vast literature that has appeared since 1936. 
Engelbert of Admont (not his predecessor, Abbot Henry II) was the author of the 
panegyric in honor of Rudolf of Hapsburg’s victory at the Battle of the Marchfeld, 
August 26, 1278. The Latin incipit is Sclavica qui tumidi confregit cornua sceptri . . . . 
To my knowledge no copy of this poem has been found. Hantsch seems unaware of 
the lively controversy that has been raging since 1940 over the very nature of the 
“Renaissance.” 

The foregoing are small flaws in a book that contains so much data on such a 
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variety of questions: political, economic, social, artistic, religious, and intellectual. 
It is difficult to imagine a better balanced, more informative presentation of a 
great topic. Ín achieving his purpose, Hantsch has written the outstanding treatise 
on the development of his country to appear in the topsy-turvy mid-twentieth 
century. Since there are no comparable treatments of Austrian history down to 
1648 in any modern language, a translation is strongly recommended. But transla- 
tion or no, the book should be in every college and university library. 


University of Pittsburgh Groror BrncHam FowLER 


I VESCOVI ITALIANI AL CONCILIO DI TRENTO (1545-1547). By Giuseppe 
Alberigo. [Biblioteca Storica Sansoni, New Series, Volume XXXV.] (Florence: 
G. C. Sansoni, Editore. [1959.] Pp. xvii, 500.) 


Tars work was begun at Bonn in 1955 under the guidance of Hubert Jedin and 
was completed with encouragement and help from Giuseppe Dossetti at the Centro 
di Documentazione in Bologna. The aim was to investigate the relations between 
the religious and ecclesiastical situation in Italy and the Council of Trent during 
its first eight sessions, which, with the brief Bologna period, constitute a distinct 
phase of the assembly with profound differences marking it off especially from the 
third convocation under Pius IV after its long suspension. To this end the bishops 
from the ranks of the secular clergy were chosen for study as more representative 
of normal local conditions. Appearing after Jedin’s Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, 
Volume Il, Die erste Trienter Tagungsperiode 1545/47 (on the English edition of 
Volume I, see AHR, LXIII [July 1958], 949), the results can be judged as a work of 
independent value with originality in both content and method. In my opinion 
it is in every way worthy of its lineage and, as a first major work, a remarkably 
mature achievement. ` 

An introductory chapter provides a good historiographical essay on the councils 
membership (an extensive literature exists) and a review of the problems and doubts 
in the peninsula respecting its convocation. Some sixty-odd prelates are then con- 
sidered under five regional groupings: the Venetians, by tradition from the patrician 
families; the remaining northern ordinaries; the Tuscans, the least active participants; 
the bishops from the States of the Church, including the curialists who constituted 
the most compact group; finally those of the three Spanish dominions of Naples, 
Sicily, and Sardinia, the most numerous (fifteen) with the Venetians. Family back- 
ground and formation and the ecclesiastical career and record of pastoral concern of 
each are treated in detail. These were all men of the generation formed between 
1510 and 1540 in full Rinascimento. Some few were outstanding, more of them 
mediocre, but even lesser men in high places at critical moments have their historical 
significance. The attention given to regional problems and other particularisms 
makes this analytical section of wider value and interest than a useful biographical 
dictionary. More than one area is disclosed that promises fruitful research. With 
the personnel thus in setting, the author treats the role of these bishops in council 
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on certain major issues: vernacular translations of the Bible, exemption of the 
regular clergy from episcopal jurisdiction, the doctrine of justification, and the 
problems concerning residence of bishops in their sees. Since Italians always con- 
stituted a majority of its members, this synthetic part is of primary interest for 
the council's internal history. The least homogeneous of the national groups, few 
of these men were convinced of the necessity or efficacy of the council: conservatives 
feared possible excesses, those in favor of far-reaching reforms lacked confidence 
in it. Their varying and even conflicting attitudes and lack of solidarity, often 
reflecting their respective backgrounds, explain in part the limited accomplishments 
of this first convocation. 

The work is carefully and amply documented and elegantly written. It is a 
solid contribution to Tridentine history and to the history of the early cinquecento 
and the origins of Catholic reform. As the author is at pains to point out, these fields 
of study remain inadequately explored. A perceptive and laudatory preface was 
written by Delio Cantimori. 


St. John’s Seminary, Boston l J. Jose? Ryan 


LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA LA FRANCIA, IL GRANDUCATO 
DI TOSCANA E IL DUCATO DI LUCCA. Second Series: 1830-1848. Volume 
I, 18 AGOSTO 1830-28 DICEMBRE 1843; Volume II, 9 GENNAIO 1844-29 
FEBBRAIO 1848. Edited by Armando Saitta. [Fonti per la storia d'Italia, 
Volumes XL and XLI. Documenti per la storia delle relazioni diplomatiche 
fra le grandi potenze europee e gli stati italiani, 1814-1860. Part 2, Documenti 
esteri.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e ere pea 
1960. Pp. xiii, 320; 315. L. 3,000; L. 3,000.) 


Prorgssor Armando Saitta has performed an extraordinary feat of historical 
scholarship by editing and publishing five large volumes of documents within the 
space of two years. Ánd the speed of his accomplishment is only excelled by the 
superb quality of his work. The Third Series of this collection was issued in 1959 and 
bas already been reviewed (AHR, LXV [Jan., July 1960], 425, 973-74). Now in 1960 
appear the two volumes of the Second Series, which covers French diplomatic 
correspondence with Tuscany and Lucca during the Orleans monarchy (1830-1848). 
There are 281 diplomatic notes chosen mostly from the French Foreign Ministry 
archives’ three series: Correspondance politique, Correspondance consulaire, and 
Mémoires et documents. And again we naturally learn more about Tuscany than 
we do about France because only fifty-three (19 per cent) of the notes are instruc- 
tions from Paris; the rest are reports from Florence or Leghorn. Volume I covers 
the first fourteen years, Volume H, the last four. 

As far as Franco-Tuscan relations are concerned, it is not an important or exciting 
period. Reports on the Tuscan or Italian situation and on Tuscan opinion of Italian, 
French, or European affairs take up much of the space in the volumes. Sometimes 
there are subjects of momentary interest which emerge from the documents, such 
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as Tuscan recognition of the French Orleans monarchy, Italian unrest in 1830 and 
1831, recognition of Queen Isabella in Spain, and the growing Italian unrest in 
1847 and 1848. Then, too, there is considerable correspondence brought to light 
on important men: dispatches to and from Guizot, Thiers, Sébastiani, Molé, Broglie, 
(Baron) Talleyrand, and La Rochefoucauld. 

One incident relieved the general dullness of the two volumes, the unprecedented 

scolding administered by Broglie to his minister at Florence, the younger Talley- 
rand. In my reading of official dispatches I have never encountered such harsh 
treatment from the hands of a foreign minister. First Broglie rebuked Talleyrand 
for his strong protests to Tuscany over the arrest of three Frenchmen. Then two 
months later, when Talleyrand complied with the spirit of the above criticism 
(perhaps spitefully) by letting another Frenchman languish in jail without protest, 
Broglie unleashed another flood of bitter denunciation: “tout... vous faisait un 
devoir d'intervenir et il me serais impossible de ne pas désapprouver l’inaction.... 
Aprés les observations qui précédent, je dois espérer...que les intentions du 
gouvernement . . . seront désormais bien comprises... . C'est un sujet sur lequel 
je désire n'avoir plus à revenir." And he did not have to refer to it again because 
the next note was to Talleyrand's successor. We regret that the correspondence 
of the intervening month and a half was omitted by the editor, leaving us ignorant 
of Talleyrand's self-defense and wondering whether he left by resignation or dis- 
missal. 
Considering that Guizot was to fall before a revolution in 1848, it is interesting 
to read his advice to the Tuscan grand duke in 1847 when the latter was threatened 
with widespread unrest: “Cela... commande au Gouvernement... beaucoup de 
prudence unie à beaucoup de fermeté....Les tendances trop comprimées en 
réagirait avec plus de force et pour éviter un médiocre embarras on pourrait s'exposer 
à tomber dans des complications beaucoup plus sérieuses." It was unfortunate that 
he did not follow his own advice. 

These volumes, like the others before them, contain excellent lists of documents 
and summaries, careful footnotes of explanations and references, and detailed 
indexes. The two series together form a masterpiece of historical editing by a master 
craftsman. 


University of Pennsylvania Lynn M. Case 


STORIA DELLE DOTTRINE FINANZIARIE IN ITALIA. By Giuseppe Ricca 
Salerno. Edited by Sergio Guccione. (Storia della finanza pubblica, Number 
4-| (3d ed.; Padua: Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani. 1960. Pp. xxii, 446. . 
L. 4,500.) 

L'AMMINISTRAZIONE FINANZIARIA NEL REGNO DELLE DUE SICILTE 
NELL’ULTIMA EPOCA BORBONICA. By Lodovico Bianchini. Edited by 
Giovanni Raffiorta. [Storia della finanza pubblica, Number 6.] (2d ed.; Padua: 
Casa Editrice Dott. Ántonio Milani. 1960. Pp. xxv, 424. L. 5,000.) 
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STORIA DELLA FINANZA ITALIANA NEI PRIMI QUARANT' ANNI 
DELL'UNIFICAZIONE. In three volumes. By Achille Plebano. Edited by 
Salvatore Buscema. |Storia della finanza pubblica, Numbers 7, 8, 9.] (2d ed.; 
Padua: Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani. 1960. Pp. xvi, 348; viii, 342; 
viii, 400. L. 12,000 the set.) 


THREE more publications have been added to the interesting collection of works 
on the history of fiscal disciplines in Italy, thanks to the initiative of Professor 
Emanuele Morselli and the University of Palermo. These publications are reprints 
of valuable works that appeared some time ago and were unavailable to the public. 

Storia delle dottrine finanziarie in Italia by Ricca Salerno (1849-1912), a Sicilian, 
was originaly published in 1896. The author, a disciple of Cossa in Italy and of 
Wagner in Germany and an admirer of Locke and Adam Smith, was the first to 
occupy the chair of fiscal science at the University of Pavia; he was known as a 
foremost economist in a country where political economy had a long and dis- 
tinguished tradition. Ricca Salerno had made his reputation through a sound treatise 
on public finance and another on wages. He was one of the leading Italian spokesmen 
for the scientific method and a critic of traditional deductive and syllogistic logic. 
His work is considerably more than a history of doctrines concerning public finance 
in Italy. He covers the six centuries from the age of communes to the unification 
of Italy, discussing the ideas of well over one hundred authors from Thomas Aquinas 
and Egidio Romano to Pellegrino Rossi and Andrea Meneghini, following a 
description of the financial institutions of the period in which they lived. The work 
is divided into four parts: the first deals mainly with the republics of the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century and the kingdom of Naples, the second with early modern 
times, the third with the era of reforms and of French ascendancy in Italy, the 
fourth with the post-Napoleonic decades. Particularly in the second and third 
parts, attention is devoted to foreign influences: Bodin, Petty, Locke, Adam Smith, 
Justi, the physiocrats. Knowledge of economic and financial institutions of past 
centuries in Italy has increased since the time of Ricca Salerno, but his masterly 
analysis of the position of many authors has hardly been improved upon. 

The Neapolitan Lodovico Bianchini (1803-1871) was more an administrator 
than an academic economist. During his lifetime he was well known in southern 
Italy as a foremost exponent of British and French liberal ideas in economics and 
finance. He wrote a seven-volume history of public finance in the kingdom of 
Naples from the time of the Norman Roger II, and a less complete two-volume 
economic history of the kingdom of Sicily. The book just published, L’Ammini- 
strazione finanziaria nel Regno delle Due Sicilie nel? ultima epoca borbonica, includes 
only the last volume of the first work covering the period of French domination 
(1806-1815) and the Bourbon Restoration (1815-1835), and the second volume 
of the other work covering the period of Bourbon rule (1735-1841). The history 
of southern Italy at the times of the Norman and Swabian kings is a fascinating 
one, and it is to be hoped that funds will be available for reprinting, even if in a 
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condensed form, the whole of Bianchini’s two works, based as they are on pains- 
taking research and rich documentation. 

The history of public finance in Italy, 1860-1900, Storia della finanza italiana net 
primi quarant anni dell Unificazione, by Achille Plebano (1834-1905) is a remarkable 
work. The author, a Piedmontese, had for many yeats been a high official in the 
Italian treasury, a colleague and usually an opponent of Giovanni Giolitti. Like 
Giolitti, Plebano left the administration for active politics and for many years sat 
in the Italian parliament, where he was an advocate of rigid orthodox economic 
and financial policies. Between 1863 and 1898 he wrote copiously on taxation, 
tariffs, and banking. The three volumes of the history now being reprinted were 
originally published in 1899, 1900, and 1902. The work is not an expert’s dry 
chronicle of budgets, surpluses, deficits, parliamentary debates, and tax legislation. 
It provides the reader with a lively account of public life in Italy, contrasts between 
Right and Left, divisions within the Left, tension at the end of the century caused 
by the growth of revolutionary socialism on one side and by the shift of the Right 
toward extreme positions on the other. The author also deals with the problems 
raised by the rapid construction of a railroad system, the slow development of 
banking and credit, and the colonial policies of the r880’s and 1890's. From Cavour 
to Crispi all the major political figures are appraised. Taken page by page, Plebano's 
voluminous work is correct, but the over-all picture is somewhat distorted. The 
author criticizes and complains, giving the impression that everything was going 
from bad to worse, while during those forty years Italy was witnessing a most rc- 
markable economic expansion and considerable financial stability, owing in part to 
the hard work of efficient bureaucrats and responsible legislators like Plebano 
himself. 


Smith College Massimo SALVADORI 


HISTORY OF HUNGARY. By Denis Sinor. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1959. Pp. 310. $5.00.) 


Hungary is, strangely, one of the best-known of small European countries. 
Denis Sinor's book presents the history of Hungary from the ninth century to 
the end of World War II. His style is facile and readable. 

The Hungarian national dynasty of the Arpads transformed the migratory 
Magyar tribes of Asiatic origin into a solidly unified Christian nation in the European 
heartland. Capricious fluctuations of national destiny followed under native and 
foreign-born rulers with their ephemeral dynasties. The first national disaster 
occurred in 1526 during the Battle of Mohács against the Turks, who occupied 
and devastated Hungary for almost two centuries. Hungary was “liberated” by 
the Hapsburgs who treated her as a conquered colony, and the country rebelled 
several times against the Austrians. A “compromise” with Austria in 1867, which 
lasted until the end of World War I, followed the defeat of the 1848-1849 national 
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revolution. The 1919-1920 peace treaties mutilated Hungary's territory, but gave 
her total political independence in a fatally dislocated European system. 

The author's viewpoints approximate the unjustified views of the nationalistic, 
even chauvinistic, Hungarian historical literature of the Horthy era. Thus, Sinor 
sees Hungary’s eleventh-century annexation of Croatia as an act whose conse- 
quences were felt even in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Nonnationalistic 
Hungarian historians clearly established long ago that one of the causes of the defeat 
of the 1848-1849 revolution was that its leader, the great national liberal Lajos 
Kossuth, was unable to understand the viewpoints and aspirations for independence 
of national minorities. Sinor even adopts the peculiar racist theory of certain Hun- 
garian historians who rendered Jews responsible for every Hungarian misfortune. 
Jews in Hungary actually played quite a different role. Hungary reached the stage 
of modern capitalism in the middle of the nineteenth century with an archaic 
social structure. Her aristocracy disdained the role of middle classes while it did 
not allow the serf-like Hungarian peasantry to become bourgeois. In such conditions, 
the Jewish population was officially encouraged to become a national middle class. 
Hungarian Jewry succeeded in this role. Sinor's opinion in this matter is quite 
different: “Many of these immigrants had no time to be assimilated, and thus an 
important and influential foreign colony was created, not hostile, and in many 
respects of value to Hungary, but lacking comprehensionof Hungarianlife and ways.” 

The author's lack of objectivity appears in the characterization of the end of 
the Horthy regime in 1944: “if his [Horthy's] reign ended in disaster, it- was not 
his fault." Today it is possible to see Horthy's role in a.different light. I regard 
this former Austro-Hungarian naval officer as the inventor of the Führer "principle" 
and the initiator of racist prejudices in a national legislation. Horthy was not yet 
a Fascist or a Nazi, but a narrow-minded reactionary. He blindly and unconsciously 
transformed his unfortunate country into an impotent minor instrument of Nazi- 
Fascist world aggression. 

Sinor's book emphasizes the need for another work on Hungarian history which, 
especially after the 1956 Hungarian revolution, would definitely integrate that 
history into the Western democratic evolution. 


Washington, D. G. EUGENE GONDA 


RUSSIAN AND SOVIET POLICY IN MANCHURIA AND OUTER MON- 
GOLIA, 1911-1931. By Peter S. H. Tang. Introduction by Philip E. Mosely. 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1959. Pp. xx, 494. $10.00.) 


Dr. Tang, author of the useful Communist China Today, now offers a work 
whose purpose "is to bring under close scrutiny that part of Russian diplomacy, 
pre-Revolutionary and Soviet, involved in the dealings with Manchuria and Outer 
Mongolia during the two decades between the Chinese Revolution of 1911 and the 
Japanese attack on Manchuria in 1931.” Although there have been several recent 
studies in English dealing in part with the subject, Tang’s book is distinctive in its 
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effort to relate Manchuria to Mongolia as targets of Russian and Soviet expansion, 
and in his command of both Chinese and Russian sources (although he makes a 
few slips in Russian, and evidently does not know Mongolian). 

The author asserts identity between czarist and Soviet policy. Since his and 
some earlier studies assume this, it may be urged that someone undertake the kind 
of careful comparison of the imperialism of czarist Russia with that of the Western 
countries and Japan, and between that of the Soviets and that of the Nazis and the 
Chinese Communists, which would enable scholars to speak cogently on the sub- 
ject. In Mongolia, for example, Nicholas II’s regime refused to annex the country 
or even to permit it to declare independence of China, while the Soviets introduced 
a system of total control, but Tang does not make the difference clear. If Communism 
is merely “the current instrument of Russian policy," who exactly can be said to 
rule Manchuria today? 

The book is divided into two parts. The first and longer one is “The Chinese 
Eastern Railway: Instrumentality of Russian and Soviet Policy in Manchuria.” 
The author at one point characterizes the policy as one of "conventional railway 
diplomacy," and this is the way he handles the narrative. Later, however, he holds 
that the sale of the railway to Japan in 1935 raises grave doubt as to whether the 
Soviets were ever really interested in the railway, and he states flatly that to both 
czarists and Soviets the railway was “merely a weapon for encroaching upon Man- 
churia"—a conclusion that seems more plausible for the Soviets than the czarists, 
but does not follow very clearly from his actual treatment. The second part is 
called “Outer Mongolia: Center of Russian and Soviet Strategy in the Far East," 
although the author contends only that it became the "center" after 1905, and 
indeed a little earlier argued that the “Far Eastern policy of both Tsarist and Soviet 
Russia centered on Manchuria." A chapter on Tannu Tuva is included in this part. 
An appendix deals with "Construction and Economic Operations of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway." The author adds a bibliography, index, and two maps. 

The topic is conceived as diplomatic and military history in a rather narrow 
sense. Little is said about the effects of Russian or Soviet policy on the peoples of 
Manchuria and Mongolia, and nothing about the movement of Russian migration 
which did so much to bring the Chinese Empire to St. Petersburg's attention. 
Real or ostensible ideological factors bearing on either czarist or Soviet expansion 
receive only passing mention, and the role of the Mongol Communists is not sketched 
clearly. Tang gives us mainly a narrative of negotiations, agreements, and diplo- 
matic and military conflicts over their meaning. 

He has, nevertheless, produced a generally well-written narrative which reflects 
careful and exhaustive research. Other writers will profit greatly from his work as 
they probe further into the problem of the effects of Russian and Soviet policy in 
the areas concerned, and as they attempt to put into a broader setting the old and 
vexed problem of what difference the October Revolution made to the countries 
adjoining Russia. 


University of Washington DonaLo W. TRRADGOLD 
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SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY, 1924-1926. Volume II. By Edward Hallett 
Carr. [A History of Soviet Russia.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1960. 
Pp. viii, 493. $7.50.) 


Tis volume in Mr. Carr's massive history is concerned centrally with the 
struggle in the Communist party during the years 1924-1926, which witnessed the 
victory of the anti-Trotsky campaign, the breakup of the triumvirate, and Stalin’s 
ascendancy over Zinoviev and Kamenev. One could wish that Carr had placed 
the present volume first 1n the trilogy dealing with this period. Despite the critical 
importance of agricultural and industrial issues under NEP, the principal theme 
of the preceding volume, one feels, on the basis of the author's rich and skillfully 
organized evidence, that the political issues afford the most intelligible guide to 
this confused and tentative phase of Soviet history: politics both as a personal 
competition for power and as the problem of relating Communist theory to the 
extremely refractory Russian reality. 

The narrative and analysis of the struggle are masterful; the author's intellectual 
perception and style of research are at their best in a subject of this sort. As always, 
when a historical scene 1s closely scrutinized by an able scholar, the complexities 
of life break through the usual simplifications and stereotypes, and the reader has 
the chance to grasp the problematic quality of political encounter and decision, 
even in a system so dedicated to a defined line of action. This comes out most 
admirably in the chapter on "Socialism in One Country,” in the curious and acci- 
dental way this slogan arose and came to change its meaning in becoming the banner 
for a new era. 

The volume also reviews the development of the Soviet institutional order in 
the mid-1920's: the relation of the Union to the republics under the new constitu- 
tion, the unsuccessful and self-contradictory efforts to “revitalize” the Soviets, 
the peacetime establishment of the Red Army and the continuing conflict over 
political commissars, and, finally, the institutionalization of the essentially extra- 
legal security forces. 

In his earlier volumes Carr has at times been criticized for excessive reliance on 
Soviet sources and the consequent danger of being caught in Soviet categories and 
perspectives. This criticism has weight when the historian's task is reconstructing 
and interpreting such an event as the Russian Revolution, with its complex inter- 
play of motivations, political groups, and interests. In the present volume, however, 
where the central question is the way in which the Communist leadership envisaged 
and sought to master the problems, many of their own making, which confronted 
them, the author's method is fruitful and illuminating. In these years, moreover, 
there was still much intraparty debate which found its way into the record. 

This relative freedom was not to last. In his conclusion Carr writes: “Security 
no longer meant the defence of the Soviets against the champions of the ancien 
régime; it no longer meant, within the Soviets, the defence of Bolshevik revolution 
against the challenge of dissident parties of the Left; it meant, within the Bolshevik 
party, the defence of a specific ruling group or order. And this in turn involved 
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& conspicuous change in the character and functions of the security organs. The 
repressive powers of the OGPU were henceforth directed primarily against opposi- 
tion in the party, which was the only effective form of opposition in the state." 


Columbia University Henry L. Rogerts 


Far East 


EAST ASIA: THE GREAT TRADITION. By Edwin O. Reischauer and John K. 
Fatrbank. [A History of East Asian Civilization, Volume I.] (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1960. Pp. xiii, 739. $8.75.) 


Herz is the first volume of a work to which many have been eagerly looking 
forward, and they will not be disappointed. The authors, leaders in East Asian 
studies and held in high respect by their colleagues the country over, have for years 
been engaged in its preparation. The book grows out of their teaching and in earlier 
form has been used in their classes and circulated among fellow experts for sugges- 
tions. It is based upon ripe scholarship and has made use of both the older and the 
more recent research. 

As can be gathered from the title, the authors bave dealt with the civilization 
that arose in China and have covered its developments in China, Korea, and Japan 
down to the irruption of the Occident in the nineteenth century. They regard 
that civilization as a unit and confine themselves almost entirely to peoples embraced 
in it. That means that they make only incidental mention of other nations in East 
Asia. 'They say very little of Tibet and Indochina, almost nothing of the Philippines, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, and Burma, and deal with India and the various 
non-Chinese peoples in Inner Asia only insofar as they enter into the story that is 
their major concern. | 

In these three countries the authors survey all aspects of the civilization that 
is their primary interest. They deal with them in the framework of political history, 
and it is to that chronological structure that they devote their major attention. 
In fitting various features of culture into that pattern they do not always strictly 
conform to it, with the result that the unwary reader for whom the volume con- 
stitutes the initial introduction to the field may be somewhat confused. It must 
be said, moreover, that the book is best adapted to the interests of those who 
already have at least a cursory familiarity with the subject. To those for whom 
this is the introduction to East Asia the names of unfamiliar places, individuals, 
and movements and in strange languages will be bewildering. Fortunately the 
pages abound in sketch maps for particular areas and periods which will help 
the neophyte through the confusion and in excellent illustrations of art objects 
and buildings which will be welcomed by both the beginners and the advanced. 
The more advanced student would, however, have welcomed the Chinese characters 
for the proper names, either in the footnotes or in an appendix. For an introductory 
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course the bibliography is excellent, but for more advanced courses it is much too 
meager. In other words, the book, good as it unquestionably is, falls between two 
stools, As an introductory text it contains too many details, names, and technical 
terms, and for those who come to it after some acquaintance with the feld it does 
not give all that they properly require. 

It will challenge the more thoughtful and able in an introductory course to 
go beyond their initial frustration, however, and will give glimpses of the riches 
of the civilization to which they are being initiated. The more advanced will also 
welcome this superbly competent and detailed summary with its well-proportioned 
perspectives and its mature insights. Specialists will appreciate, too, the avail- 
ability of a reliable compendium of the latest scholarship and will enjoy suggestive 
interpretations which the authors have rightly given to the story, both in its various 
aspects and in its entirety. All will find the frequent comparisons with events and 
movements in the Occident stimulating. 


Yale University — KzNNzTH Scorr LATOURETTE 


THE MAY FOURTH MOVEMENT: INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION IN 
MODERN CHINA. By Chow Tse-tsung. [Harvard East Asian Studies, Number 
6.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 486. $10.00.) 


Tur May Fourth movement is sometimes called the Chinese Renaissance. 
Like its Western counterpart, the Chinese movement is a complex, many-sided 
affair whose “meaning” has become a subject of controversy. In the present book, 
the first comprehensive study of the movement in English, the author has done 
full justice to the complexity and magnitude of his subject. 

On May 4, 1919, students in Peking demonstrated against the Chinese govern- 
ment's degrading policy toward Japan. The demonstration led to strikes by students, 
merchants, and laborers and to the refusal of the Chinese delegates to sign the 
Treaty of Versailles. But the student protest, though marking the pivot of the 
movement, was not the whole story. The May Fourth movement in the broad 
sense was a combined intellectual and sociopolitical movement covering the years 
1917-1921. Its purpose was to achieve national independence, overthrow the 
stagnant tradition, and modernize China. The literary reform was thus but one 
aspect of the general advance. The significance of the May Fourth movement 
lies in its contribution to the surge of nationalism and the birth of Chinese Com- 
munism. 

While the above points are put forth in rich detail and energetic logic, the 
author also examines critically the causes of the events. Imperialism, rather than 
Bolshevik instigation, was the cause of the patriotic outbursts. The split of the 
new intelligentsia, with Ch'en Tu-hsiu turning Communist and Hu Shih remaining 
an independent thinker, was due to Ch'en's view that China could not be reformed 
without political action and to Hu's belief that piecemeal solutions to practical 
problems were better than ideological formulas. With a discerning eye for intel- 
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lectual currents, the author traces the impact of Western thought and finds that 
Jobn Dewey and Bertrand Russell had considerable influence on Chinese liberalism. 

Chow takes great pains to give an objective account of his findings. He qualifies 
his statements most carefully and goes into minute details when he discusses differing 
views. As a result, the lines of the analysis are sometimes lost in the labyrinth of 
disquisition. Furthermore, the broad conception of the movement, insofar as 
it extends the study to include various intellectual, political, and social develop- 
ments during the period, does not make for unity. But the book is solidly founded 
on meticulous scholarship. Its greatest value lies in the wealth of material it has 
amassed from the voluminous Chinese journals. As a balanced, soundly informative 


account, Chow's book will remain a major reference for many years to come. 


New York University CuzsTzR C. TAN 


NATIONALISM AND THE RIGHT WING IN JAPAN: A STUDY OF POST- 
WAR TRENDS. By I. I. Morris. With an introduction by Maruyama Masao. 
[Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xxvii, 476. $8.00.) 


By coincidence Dr. Morris’ scholarly analysis of Right-wing activities in post- 
war Japan appeared as the attention of the world was being riveted on the Left- 
wing's spectacular attempt to block ratification of the security treaty and President 
Eisenhower's visit. If the vast array of commentators on that episode had read 
this book, which they obviously did not, they would have been surprised to learn 
that, after a most painstaking analysis of trends, organizations, personalities, and 
events of the postwar era and their prewar connections, the author comes to the 
conclusion that, if democracy fails in Japan, it will in all likelihood be a Right- 
not a Left-wing dictatorship that will take over. 

In arriving at this conclusion Morris does not overlook the weaknesses of the 
Right, nor does he come to it from undue concentration on their activities. He shows 
that ultranationalist organizations of prewar Japan were not only denied any political 
role, but were broken up by the occupation to such an extent that many of their. 
members spent years in the countryside in nonpolitical activities. Also, in giving 
detailed information on their attempts to reassemble after 1950, he shows that 
they have been unable to effect a unified approach, to develop mass appeal, or to 
penetrate the new self-defense forces. This is in part because they are out of touch 
with prevailing peace sentiments, which the Communists exploit, and because 
some of their elements are, deservingly, associated with strong-arm thuggery by 
the public. 

Nevertheless they have power. They are not “alien,” as the Communists are. 
They have depth in Japanese traditions, and a far better command of the “amuletic” 
vocabulary of nationalism than the Left wing. But most important they are a 
natural ‘‘auxiliary” for powerful conservative forces, whether business, military, 
or both. They have no positive program, but, Morris argues, this is no different 
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than in the 1930's, when they merely helped rouse the nation against "enemies," 
providing "auxiliary" aid while conservatives formed the dictatorship. 

Morris does not expect this to happen again unless severe economic difficulties 
beset Japan. He does not believe the Socialists can muster enough popular support 
to threaten the. conservatives sufficiently to tempt them to utilize their Right- 
wing “auxiliaries.” In order to aspire to power in present circumstances, the Socialists 
would have to compromise with conservatives too much to threaten them. But 
economic chaos could frighten the conservatives into desperate totalitarian measures, 
and he warns that America should not take comfort in the idea that a Right-wing 
dictatorship would be on “our side." It might, but it might not, and in any event 
its presence in Japan would likely end prospects for democracy in much of Asia. 

Morris has marshaled an immense amount of evidence and argued convincingly. 
His book contains a special added attraction in the form of an introductory essay 
by Professor Maruyama Masao of Tokyo University, who is Japan's most distin- 
guished historian of nineteenth- and twentieth-century ideological trends, but whose 
writings rarely appear in English. 


University of Pennsylvania Hitary Conroy 


America 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
REPRESENTATIVE BOOKS REFLECTING THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN LIFE AND THOUGHT. By Donald H. Mugridge and 
Blanche P. McCrum. Prepared under the direction of Roy P. Basler. (Washington, 
D. C.: Library of Congress; distrib. by Government Printing Office. 1960. 
Pp. xv, 1193. $7.00.) 


HERE is another oversized "must," this time a Library of Congress product, 
for the already groaning shelves of the historical worker. Stimulus for the com- 
pilation of this excellent aid to teaching and research came from the insistent 
requests for information on all phases of American life that have long flooded the 
mail of the nation's greatest library. Would it not be possible to publish in a single 
volume a series of bibliographical studies that would answer most of the questions 
being posed? For six years, beginning in 1952, many members of the Library staff 
worked dilgently on this ambitious project, and this book attests the success of 
their efforts. 

The new Guide is not a printed catalogue of the various books in the Library 
of Congress on chosen subjects. It is ruthlessly selective and seeks only to feature 
representative books in each field. The basis of selection has been “the value of 
each book as an expression of life in the United States." The determination of any 
such value is obviously a subjective matter, and there will inevitably be much 
disagreement as to the propriety of the selections. Indeed, any well-versed user of 
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this volume will be equally surprised at some of the omissions and some of the 
inclusions, but few will deny the “representative” character of the titles chosen. 

The characteristic that distinguishes this Guide from others similarly titled is 
the rather full comment accorded to each entry. The nature of some books is evident 
from their titles, but on other works the normial comment runs from as much as 
one hundred to two hundred words, or even more. These entries are not meant 
to be short book reviews. They are primarily intended to stress the author's purpose 
and point of view, and they rarely disagree with him. They attempt to put his 
work in its proper perspective and to take due account of its "timeliness." The 
editors are quick to concede the hazards in this approach. Books published after 
1955 are excluded, so that “timeliness” at best is five years behind the times, but 

-a quest for “timelessness” would no doubt present greater problems. Furthermore, 
the people who ask the questions are usually present-minded. 

The book contains thirty-one chapters of greatly varying length, each devoted 
to some aspect of American life and thought. Included are such sweeping fields as 
"Literature," "Literary History and Criticism," “Biography and Autobiography," 
“General History," “Diplomatic History and Foreign Relations," “Intellectual 
History," “Science and Technology," “Philosophy and Psychology," “Religion,” 
“Art and Architecture," “Folklore, Folk Music, Folk Arts," “Law and Justice,” 
"Politics, Parties, Elections." Since the Library of Congress collection amounts 
to a "mirror of national culture," no subject of consequence is omitted; only in 
a few instances need books be cited from other libraries, for the Library of Congress 
has most of them. 

Historians will be grateful for this heroic work. Some may regret that only 
books, and not periodical articles, have been cited. But since even graduate students 
are now warned to put their best product into books, the omission can hardly be 
fatal. Followers of the Guide are not likely to be misled. 


University of Galifornia, Berkeley Jonn D. Hicks 


HISTORICAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES, COLONIAL TIMES 
TO 1957: A STATISTICAL ABSTRACT SUPPLEMENT. Prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census with the Cooperation of the Social Science Research 
Council. (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 1960. Pp. xi, 789. $6.00.) 


Tue first edition of Historical Statistics of the United States, published in 1949, 
suffered from an inadequate federal appropriation. The 363 pages of tables and 
index demonstrated the usefulness of such a volume, but its necessarily limited 
content frustrated historians. In 1950 the Census Bureau asked the Economic 
History Association to appoint a committee to recommend additional material 
for a revised edition. This committee’s report in 1952 was influential in launching 
the project for a new volume, and it has been substantially followed in the present 
book. In preparing both editions the Social Science Research Council cooperated 
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closely with the Census Bureau. For the new volume the Council was able to secure 
a grant from the Ford Foundation that enabled the study to have 125 outside 
consultants. ! 

As a result of many conferences and consultations the new book, which runs 
to nearly eight hundred pages, is an expression of present social science interests 
in statistical form. Migration has a section separate from that on population growth; 
series useful for charting the rise of the "welfare state" are in a section on social 
statistics; consumer income and expenditure is shown in considerable detail; price 
series are given much more space; new sections are included on vital statistics and 
medical care, power, communications, distribution and services, business enter- 
prise, productivity and technological development; and all the reliable statistics 
on the colonies as a whole are put together at the end of the volume. 

Tables in practically every section and subsection, new or old, have been im- 
proved in both coverage and accuracy. But because collection of the data would 
involve costly research, some of the old omissions still remain. For example, the 
tables for revenue, expenditure, and debt for state and local government start in 
1902, and prior to 1932 figures are available only for 1902, 1913, 1922, and 1927. 
While the more ample financing of the present study has permitted some regional 
breakdowns, state, local, or metropolitan series are still lacking. In spite of the 
incomparability of metropolitan area or district figures from decade to decade, 
even a rough series in the population section would have been a great help to the 
social or economic historian. 

As in the first edition, each table is introduced with full explanatory notes 
which constitute an excellent guide to the statistical literature of the United States. 
The editors have been very careful to point out discrepancies between various 
series and have tried to make similar series for different periods overlap so that 
the reader can judge the adjustment to be made in moving from one to the other. 
In general, series are expressed in current dollars, and the historian must remember 
to deflate the figures with whatever price index seems most suitable. At times this 
may seem unduly burdensome, but no uniform index could serve all purposes. 

The great gains made between the first and second editions of this essential 
handbook should not lessen historical pressure on the government for an expanded 
new edition within the next decade. As our censuses becomes larger and more 
numerous the need for comprehensive historical abstracting becomes greater. 
Inclusion of many important state and local series could alone double the number 
of pages and warrant publication in two volumes. 


University of Pennsylvania Tuomas C. COCHRAN 
THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN THE AMERICAN MIND. By Merrill D. 
Peterson. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 548. $8.50.) 


Tnurs is a well-written and well-documented analysis of American attitudes 
toward Jefferson since his death in 1826. As the theme treated is not what Jefferson 
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did or thought, but what others did or thought about Jefferson, manuscript sources 
are seldom used, but newspapers and other publications have been thoroughly 
utilized. The book appeared before the 1960 national conventions and presidential 
campaign, but shows that current invocation of the Sage of Monticello by both 
parties is nothing unusual. In 1859 both Republicans and Democrats celebrated 
his birthday, and in 1938 prominent leaders of each party even spoke at the same 
symposium. Eisenhower, Alfred Landon, Nicholas Murray Butler, the 1936 Liberty 
Leaguers, and Abraham Lincoln (as well as Stephen Douglas, proslavery advocates, 
nullificationists, Whigs, and "statesrighters") have claimed Jeffersonian sanction 
for their views. Ezra Pound has sought to link him with Fascist ideology, and 
Earl Browder with that of the Communists. These contradictions are not entirely 
the product of political expediency. Like the Bible, Jefferson can be cited for con- 
flicting propositions. He favored limitations upon government, but also popular 
control of government. The author of the Declaration of Independence was also 
the sponsor of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Jefferson’s star waned after the Civil War. Hamiltonian materialism ran rampant. 
Then in 1892 the Democratic platform mentioned Jefferson; stalwarts such as 
William Jennings Bryan, Josephus Daniels, John Sharp Williams, Claude Bowers, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt revived and extended his éclat. Meanwhile emphasis 
on his domestic life at Monticello (which became a popular shrine) and on his 
scientific and artistic temperament transformed him from a controversial political 
figure into an American cultural hero, of national rather than of partisan significance. 
Tronically, the New Deal accomplished his apotheosis as such a figure (issuing the 
three-cent stamp and five-cent coin with his portrait and sponsoring the bicentennial 
of his birth in 1943, the high point of which was dedication of the Jefferson Memorial) 
while at the same time his specific dogmas (such as opposition to a third term or 
to increase in the power of the executive branch of the federal government) ceased 
to have practical political significance. As partisan polemics paled, the day of his- 
torical scholarship, represented by Julian Boyd and Dumas Malone, dawned. The 
“quest for the historical Jefferson” could commence. 

There is one lapsus linguae which might mislead the unwary: a reference to 
"the battle over confirmation of Judge Alton Parker's nomination to the Supreme 
Court.” United States Circuit Judge John J. Parker of North Carolina is of course 
meant here, rather than the Democratic candidate for President in 1900. Trivial 
errors do not detract from the value of the book, which Boyd aptly describes on 
the jacket as “a work of impeccable scholarship and of absorbing interest.” 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania EDWARD DUMBAULD 
THE SOUTHERNER AS AMERICAN. Edited by Charles Grier Sellers, Jr 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 216. $5.00.) 


NiNE relatively young and aggressive southerners (five connected with the 


University of North Carolina) have endeavored to show that southern historical 
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writing, with its traditional emphasis on the South’s “‘differentness” and on the 
conflict between southernism and Americanism, has been seriously distorted. 
According to their view, the Old South was compelled to defend slavery which in 
itself was at war with its deepest values, and the New South has been conditioned 
by the sentimental myth of the Lost Cause as well as caught in the dilemma between 
its own false values and those of industrial America. They argue that the most 
important fact about the southerner is that throughout history he has also been 
American. 

In a slightly petulant essay, John Hope Franklin reviews more than a century 
of historical activity in the South, from the days of emphasis on the region's con- 
tribution to the nation, to the use of history as defensive propaganda, and as “an 
act of sectional allegiance and devotion," until its more recent approach to high 
standards of objectivity. Thomas P. Govan rather thoroughly demolishes the 
popular notion of two divergent, irreconcilable social and economic systems divided 
by the Mason-Dixon line: tariff, banking, and inflation-deflation issues transcended 
sectional loyalities; Calhoun's economic policies were unsupported by a soutbern 
majority; and in the 1850’s, southerners considered themselves Americans eco- 
nomically. With relentless fervor, Charles Grier Sellers pursues his conviction that 
the “white men of the ante-bellum South drove toward catastrophe by doing 
conscious violence to their truest selves," that their libertarian ideas did not die 
but "burrowed beneath the surface of the southern mind." Their inner conflict 
prevented unity, evoked violent reaction to northern criticism as well as a bellig- 
erent dogmatism, and at the same time doomed slavery at the hands of the South 
itself. 

According to Grady McWhiney, the South has never really forsaken the Ameri- 
can ideology of the democratic dogma and progress, but was willing in the case 
of slavery to sacrifice democracy for profits, and later, during Reconstruction, 
found it possible to support democracy once again in order to get back on the road 
to progress. In the most satisfying of the essays, George B. Tindall brings up to 
date the “central theme" of U. B. Phillips, showing how twentieth-century white 
supremacists appropriated the proslavery arguments. As Americans, white south- 
erners have never completely abandoned the American creed. With the gradual 
erosion of the philosophical basis for the neopeculiar institution, they are be- 
ginning to recognize the Negro as a southerner as well as an American. In an 
even-tempered plea for acceptance of the inevitable, L. D. Reddick stresses southern 
black-white similarities while demonstrating the basic identity of American and 
Negro creeds. Ably surveying southern politics since the Civil War, Dewey W. 
Grantham traces the rise and fall of white supremacy, the South's “great ideological 
aberration," and with cautious prophecy brings the reader into the 1960 election. 

The Southerner as American has the appearance of a contrived volume. If addressed 
to an intelligent popular audience, there is little reason for the inclusion of "The 
Southerner as American Writer,” written for the specialist, nor for the complex 
footnotes remindful of a senior theme. If aimed in the direction of historians, 
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“The Southerner as Fighting Man," readable as it may be, is extraneous, the foot- 
notes should have been made more accessible, and an index provided. 'These people, 
furthermore, may not take kindly to the pataphrasing of Stampp, Eaton, Wiley, 
and Cash. In spite of obvious pleading and considerable contradiction, the volume 
will, nonetheless, contribute substantially to the demolition of a mythical past 
which has encouraged the South to stand apart from the modern world. 


University of Mississippi James W: SILVER 


THE FEDERALIST: A CLASSIC ON FEDERALISM AND FREE GOVERN- 
MENT. By Goszfried Dieize. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 
378. $6.50.) | 


Mr. Dietze has made an important contribution to the large literature on the 
Federalist papers by his determined concentration throughout most of his text 
upon the general argument and political philosophy of the work itself. After an 
introduction which surveys the history of the Federalist as a book in Europe as 
well as in America, he deals more briefly with its genesis in the new republic's con- 
stitutional struggle, and with its three authors. 

The main body of the work consists of an analysis of the Federalist based upon 
the view that in defending the new Constitution the authors were concerned with 
making a threefold case for it: that it would preserve individual freedom against 
the tyranny of democratic majorities in the states; that it would eliminate the 
causes of dissension between the states; and that it would enable the Republic 
better to defend itself against external foes. He believes that the experiences of 
the revolutionary period had altered the priorities attached to these objectives 
by the authors of the Federalist so that by the time they wrote, the defense of 
freedom seemed most important. 

The author accepts the view that the work has something of a "split personality" 
and shows that Hamilton and Madison differed in their emphasis on many of the 
most important issues involved. For the defense of freedom Madison looked to 
the balance of interests ensured by the federal structure of the Republic, and 
Hamilton to the strengthening of the central authority. They disagreed on whether 
the separation of powers was designed to keep all three parts of the system in check, 
or whether, as Hamilton thought, it was only the legislature that needed to be feared. 
Madison thought the new union would come into being through an interstate com- 
pact, Hamilton through the people's own act. Hamilton considered the “necessary 
and proper" and "supremacy" clauses merely declaratory, Madison as essential. 
Dietze believes that the two authors were unaware of the differences between them 
at the time, and that the text was ambiguous enough to permit rival schools of 
thought finding comfort from it in the future. 

The author then proceeds to examine past confederations in other parts of the 
world and past political theorists in order to see what was original in the Federalist, 
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This part of the work is less satisfactory since it is hard to distinguish between the 
originality of the Federalist and that of the Constitution it expounds. His relative 
indifference to aspects of federalism other than the protection of individual (i.e., 
property) rights makes Dietze ignore altogether the elements of federalism in 
the prerevolutionary structure of the British Empire, and the canvassing of federal 
solutions before and during the Revolution's course. He comes to the conclusion 
that the major originality of the Federalist lies in its exposition of judicial review. 

In the concluding section Dietze reveals himself as a strong political partisan, 
. holding views similar to those of Professor F. A. Hayek among social theorists, 
and of Mr. Herbert Hoover among statesmen. For him the period since Theodore 
Roosevelt has seen the decline of traditional American political wisdom in favor 
of mere majoritarian democracy culminating in the virtual abdication of the Supreme 
Court as a defender of property rights at the time of the New Deal. At the same 
time he sees in postwar Europe evidence of a growing respect for federalism and 
judicial review on classical American lines. The evidence for this seems as shaky as 
his lamentation for American democracy seems premature. 


All Souls College, Oxford Max BELOFF 


LEGACY OF SUPPRESSION: FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND PRESS IN 
EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY. By Leonard W. Levy. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 353. $6.50.) 

THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION AND CIVIL LIBERTIES, 1917-1921. 
By Harry N. Scheiber. [Cornell Studies in American History, Literature, and 
Folklore, Number 6.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 
69. $1.25.) 


Prorgssor Levy of Brandeis University has added significantly to the growing 
literature on the history of civil liberties in the United States. His Legacy of Sup- 
pression will evoke controversy, for it questions some long-cherished and currently 
popular assumptions. From his careful examination of the contemporary sources, 
Levy has derived a frankly revisionist interpretation of the understandings and 
intentions of the men who framed the First Amendment’s clause on freedom of 
speech and of the press. 

He regretfully concludes that the Bill of Rights (and the states' equivalents) 
was by no means the firm philosophical commitment to individual rights against 
government power that jurists Holmes, Black, and Douglas, lawyers Chafee, 
Fraenkel, and Rogge, and historians James M. Smith and Pritchett, among many 
others, have held it to be. In the context of its time, the American experiment in 
constitutionalism was decidedly libertarian, but the framers of the First Amendment 
did not intend it to terminate the government's power to punish seditious libels 
provided for in English common law. 

Long before our Revolution, Englishmen had accepted the Blackstoniän position 
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that adequate freedom of speech and writing existed when government imposed 
no prior restraints. Subsequent prosecution for criticism, however, was considered 
needful and right. This formula met the needs of the American colonists, who 
exhibited little capacity for toleration of dissent within their communities, albeit 
a remarkable diversity developed as between colonies and settlements. Two decades 
of agitation and revolution taught tenacious lessons in the utility and methodology 
of suppression, and placed a premium on conformity. What is surprising, as Levy 
remarks, is that some of the men who led the revolutionary cause and who staffed 
the governments of the new nation and states thereafter should have been sensitive 
to civil liberties at all. 

The fact that many were not is evidenced by the appearance of the Sedition 
Act only seven years after the First Amendment was ratified. That act accepted 
the old Blackstone standard for the national government. If juries were now to 
have a hand in rendering the verdict, this merely modified, it did not abolish, the 
common-law formula. States retained their discrete power to punish political 
criticism. 

Thus, in the 1790's, the nation's and states' bills of rights were far from being 
blanket bills of wrongs which no government might commit. From this uninspiring 
parentage, Levy traces the beginnings of a most exalting growth. The Federalists' 
attack drew from Gallatin and John Nicholas a forward-looking rejection of Black- 
stone's criteria, advancing in its place the assertion that political expression was 
exempt from punishment. Jefferson moved ahead to claim that the very concept 
of seditious libel was repugnant to the First Amendment. If he descended from that 
height after 1801, he climbed even higher later. America owes much to that ascent, 
and our recent history reflects the acuity of the author's closing phrase: “That 
they were Blackstonians does not mean that we cannot be Brandeisians.”’ 

Levy's devotion to the most rigorous standards of restrained, careful scholar- 
ship is apparent in this book as in his earlier work on Lemuel Shaw. Eschewing 
"present-minded" blinders, he has mined the sparse, scattered sources with great 
profit. Legacy of Suppression is written clearly and well, and suffers surprisingly 
little from what Y feel is an inescapable problem of repetition in subject matter. 
The book should have wide professional use. 

As a supplement to Levy’s work, Mr. Sheiber's tantalizingly brief study of 
civil liberties during Wilson's war administration indicates how easily men faced 
with an apparent crisis regress to the harsh approaches of the past. I was, however, 
vexed by this quick overview of a subject too significant for cursory treatment, 
and by such language as “Representative Webb... offered a bill which appealed 
to those superpatriots who yearned for a return to Star Chamber." Even as it stands, 
this revised master's thesis is the best summation of its theme in print, and its 
bibliography will be useful to all workers in the field. I trust that the author will 
develop this flirtation into a full study and do further credit to his evident abilities. 


University of California, Los Angeles — Hanorp M. Hyman 
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THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. In 
two volumes. Edited by James Franklin Beard. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. xlv, 444; viii, 420. $20.00 the set.) 


Or all nineteenth-century American literary writers, Fenimore Cooper made 
the greatest impression on Europeans. The matière d Amérique, with the figures of 
Leatherstocking and Chingachgook, was his contribution to their dream of America. 
In France, in Germany, even in Russia, the landscape of the imagination was covered 
by his forests and peopled by his palefaces and redskins. Ín our own present popular 
fancy, cowboys and horsed Indians have won out. Recent literary criticism, however, 
following a trail of myth and symbol has begun to rescue Cooper's novels of the 
frontier. Books like Smith's Virgin Land and Lewis’ The American Adam have shown 
the academic a respectable way to reach him. It is to be hoped we will, whatever 
the helping hand. 

For Cooper is rewarding in more ways than that of the harmony of symbols. 
James Beard’s first two volumes of The Letters and Journals of James Fenimore Cooper 
are an indication of the author's importance to serious students of America’s dream 
of itself. The Letters do not give much to fatten the interpretation of the Leather- 
stocking Tales. Such early letters as have been saved are sparse. What we do have 
in these two volumes, however, is a remarkable record of the seven years from 
1826 to 1833 which Cooper spent abroad with his family, chiefly in Paris. His 
recordings of the European revolutionary period deserve the attention of any 
historian of that era. But the letters cast light on Jacksonian America as well, a 
period which no amount of simplification has clarified. 

As for many before and many since, Cooper's residence abroad only whetted 
his identity as an American and his sense of Americanism. Looking at decaying 
monarchy, he saw the democratic idea of America in reverse. Both images are 
readable and have seldom been so clearly expressed. He was given and he took full 
opportunity for expression: in letters, in pamphlets, and by a novel a year. An 
acquaintance of the aging Lafayette, he was drawn into French liberal circles as a 
kind of latter-day Franklin, sans bonnet de peau but with the image of Bas de Cuir 
at his elbow and the vision of democracy and of natural law at the tip of his pen. 

Cooper is polemically impressive whether in epistolary comments paralleling 
his Notions of the Americans (written at Lafayette’s request to celebrate the revolu- 
tionary hero’s triumphal return to America) or those novels like The Bravo, The 
Heidenmauer, and The Headsman which, ostensibly about Europe, tell so much 
about America. What the American intellectual historian has needed for the under- 
standing and use of Cooper’s novels of ideas is precisely what Beard’s volumes now 
provide: a documentation of the high seriousness of Cooper’s maintained attitude 
both toward Europe and his own country, of the completeness with which this 
sense of democratic mission occupied his life, of the richness of his connections on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and of the optimism which underlay his opinions of both. 
The possibilities of new and important scholarly work on Cooper begin to open up. 
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There bas been considerably less scholarly interest in Cooper than is justified, 
This has been due partly to the inability of earlier literary critics to read him with 
understanding and to the narrower limits that historians placed on their material. 
Something of the absence, however, has been due to the unavailability of such 
Cooper papers as are not in the Yale Library and the nature of the only earlier 
published collection of his letters, edited by his grandson in 1922. “The original 
letters contain much of too intimate a nature for the eyes of the public even now: 
this has been eliminated," the grandson wrote in his introduction. "In no case," 
he went on, “has the elimination of any part of a letter been indicated by stars or 
otherwise, and as far as possible footnotes have been dispensed with." By restoring 
these omissions, supplying footnotes, and adding such invaluable correspondences . 
as Cooper's letters to Mrs. Peter Augustus Jay, Horatio Greenough, Charles Wilkes, 
and S. F. B. Morse, Beard has added immensely to our knowledge of an American 
democrat. 


Yale University . Norman HoLMEs PRARSON 


DIARY OF GIDEON WELLES, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY UNDER 
LINCOLN AND JOHNSON. Volume I, 1861-MARCH 30, 1864; Volume II, 
APRIL 1, 1864- DECEMBER 31, 1866; Volume III, JANUARY 1, 1867-JUNE 
6, 1869. Edited and with an introduction by Howard K. Beale. Assisted by 
Alan W. Brownsword. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1960. Pp. 
liii, 549; xvi, 653; xv, 740. $30.00.) 


IN 1911 when Houghton Mifflin published a three-volume edition of the Diary 
of Gideon Welles, historians promptly recognized this long, detailed, explicit, vivid, 
and forthright record by Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy as a major source for the 
period of the Civil War and Reconstruction. But there was strong internal evidence 
that some passages had been written later than the date to which they were assigned 
in the diary. H. Barrett Learned, working purely from inference, demonstrated 
this fact in his review in the American Historical Review (XVII [Apr. 1912], 629). 
About a decade later, Edward Channing examined the original manuscript and 
suggested to the late Howard K. Beale, then a graduate student at Harvard, that 
he make a critical study of the discrepancies between the manuscript and the 
printed version. | 

Beale did so, and in 1925 published a summary of his findings in “Is the Printed 
Diary of Gideon Welles Reliable?” (AHR, XXX [Apr. 1925], 547.) He had dis- 
covered, in the eighteen volumes of manuscript now in the Library of Congress, 
that the diary had been heavily worked over by Welles, presumably between 1869 
and his death in 1878, and that, in the process of this "revision," it had been sub- 
jected to literally thousands of alterations, most of them negligible, but some of 
appreciable importance. He discovered also that Welles's son, Edgar Welles, in 
editing the manuscript had made deletions and alterations which were improper 
at best and which seemed all the more outrageous in view of the fact that in the 
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introduction and preface, John T. Morse, Jr., had included a pious homily about 
the dishonesty of tampering with a text and Edgar Welles had stated that, although 
personally disposed to make some omissions, he had yielded to the demands of 
scholars who insisted on keeping the text intact, so that in the end only ''a few 
strong expressions, purely personal and private, have been omitted, but the omission 
has always been indicated and the reader may have full confidence that the text 
of the diary has in no way been mutilated or revised.” 

For the past thirty-five years historians have been obliged either to use an 
imperfect version of the diary or to go to the manuscript in Washington. Jt is a 
clear gain for scholarship, therefore, that Beale prepared a new edition of the Welles 
diary, which shows all the additions, alterations, and omissions later made, either 
by Welles himself or by the editors (indicated separately). 

This new edition nowhere acknowledges the extent to which it has merely 
reprinted the original edition, with a new introduction, an appendix of letters 
following the index, and of course the all-important corrections. Not only are the 
entire 1,873 pages of the original edition copied by photo offset from the 1911: 
edition with corrections superimposed (a necessary editorial device) but the table 
of contents, the illustrations, the index, and even the inadvertent omission of one 
page in the index which Houghton Mifflin remedied by issuing a separate sheet, 
page 657a, left out by the present edition, are also carried over from the earlier 


edition. (The missing page contains the entry on Sumner.) 


From the scholarly standpoint, the primary fact is that we now have a critical 
and accurate text. This fact overshadows the following observations, but the question 
will arise: Just how much did the alterations distort the meaning of the original 
diary, and to what extent are historical accounts based upon the 1911 edition now 
untenable? Beale's introduction seems to overstate the extent of the discrepancies. 
On pages xlii-li, it discusses a series of passages that were altered or omitted, in 
each case suggesting that the essential meaning of the diary was changed by the 
alteration. But in most of these cases there were other passages, remaining as Welles 
wrote them, which preserved the meaning of the edited passages. Space allows 
but one example: Edgar Welles omitted one of his father's statements that John P. 
Hale of New Hampshire was "corrupt, a rogue as well as a buffoon,” and Beale 
therefore asserts that ‘Edgar Welles protected Senator John P. Hale of Maine [se] 
by suppressing his father's conviction that Hale was of bad character." Far from 
suppressing this conviction, Edgar Welles published a number of other passages 
castigating Hale, such as: “Hale is a canting hypocrite, corrupt and base. He opposed 
me and the navy and Navy Department throughout the war, because I would 
not allow him to job the department. Villainy and baseness ultimately gets its 
reward." 

The plain fact is that Gideon Welles was very repetitive. The passages he added 
were mostly repetitions of other passages already present and the passages that 
Edgar Welles subtracted were mostly repetitions of other passages that he left 
undisturbed, except for a few on the consumption of whisky by prominent men. 
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Although technically amateurish, the 1911 text was uncensored to a remarkable 
degree and it left little for subsequent editors to disclose. Still, for the historian, 
nothing can substitute for an accurate text. 

Beale perhaps overstated the discrepancies between manuscript and published 
text as much as Edgar Welles understated them. The great difference, however, 
1s that Beale gave us the means of evaluating his own introduction, and this Edgar 
Welles did not do. We have Beale to thank for the fact that Gideon Welles, the 
daily recorder of daily events, is forever disentangled from Gideon Welles, the 
reviser and thinker of afterthoughts, and that both of these Gideons stand clear 
at last of Edgar Welles and John T. Morse, Jr. 


Yale University Davin M. Porter 


THE COPPERHEADS IN THE MIDDLE WEST. By Frank L. Klement. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 341. $7.50.) 


Tms book's contribution can be evaluated, it would seem, only by comparison 
with an earlier study of the Copperheads, Professor Wood Gray’s The Hidden 
Civil War, published in 1942. Both volumes are solidly based upon research in - 
personal manuscripts, newspapers, government records, and the published writings 
of Copperheads and their opponents. Of the two volumes, The Copperheads in the 
Middle West apparently rests upon more personal manuscript collections, mentions 
the names of more individual Copperheads, and provides a somewhat more detailed 
account of events in the Middle West; The Hidden Civil War, on the other hand, 
stands upon the files of more newspapers, discusses Copperheads in areas other than 
the Middle West, and contains a most useful set of maps concerning economic 
conditions and voting. 

The images that emerge from the two volumes are similar in many respects. 
Midwestern Copperheads are identified in both studies, for example, as Irish- 
Americans and German-Americans in the cities, largely Roman Catholic in religion; 
as transplanted southerners or their children who lived on the smaller and poorer 
farms and who were usually Methodist or Baptist in religion; and, in general, as 
individuals who voted the Democratic ticket and who were in the lower portion 
of the educational, economic, and social scale. Many of the attitudes and actions 
of midwestern Copperheads are also described in similar terms in both books: they 
criticized Republicans, eastern owners of midwestern railroads, New England 
manufacturers, and Negroes; they opposed the tariff acts of 1861-1862, the excise 
taxes of 1862, the National Bank Act of 1863, the emancipation of slaves, con- 
scription by the national government, and arbitrary arrests and other violations 
of civil liberties; they supported movements to stop the fighting and make peace 
in 1863 and 1864. 

While there are many similarities in the two studies, there are also differences, 
both in “statements of fact” and in “interpretation,” to such an extent that two 
distinct portraits emerge. Midwestern Copperheads, as pictured in Gray’s book, 
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clung to utterly unrealistic hopes that the Union could be restored without military 
defeat of Confederate armed forces; Copperheads had some legitimate grievances 
due to arbitrary arrests and other actions by Republican partisans, but the Union 
was in danger and Copperheads did little to defend it, while some of them were 
willing to sacrifice the Union and some connived with agents of the Confederacy. 
The Copperheads of Klement's book, however, comprised the loyal opposition. 
Although they were unrealistic in some of their expectations and were ‘partisan in 
some of their actions, they were not pro-Confederate or traitorous; they were 
westerners resisting domination by eastern industrialists; their inspiration was 
Jeffersonian-Jacksonian; and they were the forérunners of the later Greenbackers 
and Grangers. 

Since these two portraits are based in part upon different evidence and in part 
upon different interpretation of the same evidence, it seems unfortunate that The 
Copperheads in the Middle West does not contain explicit, precise, and rigorous 
analyses of its differences from The Hidden Civil War. For example, The Hidden Civil 
War states (pp. 167-69) that on June 11, 1864, the Copperhead leader Vallandigham 
inducted Confederate agent Jacob Thompson into the secret society of which Val- 
landigham was president, and arranged that this secret society should accept nearly 
$500,000 from Confederate agents. This would seem to be an important “‘fact,” if it 
is a "fact," but it is neither denied, affirmed, nor mentioned in The Copperheads in the 
Middle West, nor is The Hidden Civil War itself mentioned except in one footnote 
(p. 269, n. 1), along with the titles of ten other publications. My conclusion is that, 
insofar as the two books differ, there are "truths" in each account. Thus, The Copper- 
heads in the Middle West should be read in connection with, rather than in place of, 
The Hidden Civil War. 


University of Washington Tuomas J. PRESSLY 


GRANT MOVES SOUTH. By Bruce Catton. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1960. Pp. x, 564. $6.50.) 


Lrovp Lewis’ justly praised Captain Sam Grant appeared in 1950, the first of 
a projected three-volume biography of U. S. Grant. Though the work was cut 
short by Lewis’ death, both his widow and his publisher wanted the task completed. 
Bruce Catton studied Lewis’ notes, did additional research, and in Grant Moves 
South has produced a book which does no violence to Lewis’ conception of Grant 
while being at the same time very much his own study. 

This volume commences with Grant’s assignment to command the Twenty- 
first Hlinois in June 1861 and follows him through the surrender of Vicksburg in 
July 1863. These years marked Grant as one of the few generals who learned any- 
thing about the changing nature of warfare in the 1860’s. In the Forts Henry and 
Donelson operations, in the costly victory at Shiloh, in the frustrations of late 
1862 and early 1863, Grant learned steadily; Lincoln would finally regard him as 
indispensable because “‘he fights.” 
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Nobody paid much attention to Grant early in the war, and the attention he 
received was mostly bad. Rumors of his troubles in the 1850’s persisted, and his 
curious nondescriptness prevented bis making favorable impressions on casual 
acquaintances. Shortly after Shiloh, a war correspondent, unable to solve the 
riddle of Grant's past, his unheroic appearance, and his victories, labeled him 
"an unpronounceable man.” This impression was strange because it contradicted 
what most people thought about Grant then and would think later. He seemed a 
fairly simple soul, and he comes from history either as a dull-witted “butcher,” 
as a habitual “drunkard,” or as a man many later writers spotted for a genius at 
first sight. That none of these impressions is true Catton conclusively demon- 
strates. Catton’s Grant is a likeable, developing man, a man who begins his war 
career unsure of himself but sure of his duty. Each step in his rise is marked by 
self-condemnation and much solid thinking. He had a clear, logical, but not a quick 
mind, and all of his strategic ideas came slowly and with concentration unclouded 
by hard liquor. Contemporaries who saw flashes of brilliance in his plodding system 
were few indeed. 

Catton credits Grant with a growing understanding of war's undercurrents. 
Perhaps Grant had such understanding; certainly that quality which elevated him 
far above most of his contemporaries was an appreciation of logistics. Catton shows 
this clearly, and it is easy to see that it will be a main theme in Volume III. Grant 
was a product of his time, but he was more. His recognition of war as business 
enterprise by mid-1863 illustrates that he had matured. When Vicksburg sur- 
rendered, argues Catton, Grant was ready for anything that might happen next. 

Grant Moves South is a splendidly written, well-documented book, a happy 
blend of biography and military history. Grant, the man, is not easy to portray. 
Some shades of character can be caught only in motion—a fact that made Catton’s 
decision to deal with both man and career essential. The resulting interpretation 
is fresh and penetrating, but might be improved by the inclusion of more details 
than the length of the book permitted. 

The full characterization of Grant in Volume III will be eagerly awaited. 


Rice University Frank E. VANDIVER 


ORDEAL OF FAITH: THE CRISIS OF CHURCH-GOING AMERICA, 
1865-1900. By Francis P. Weisenburger. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1959. Pp. 380. $6.00.) 


Ordeal of Faith is a sweeping survey of the forces and conflicts that transformed 
American Christianity in the period 1865-1900. The book's subtitle affords the cue 
to the author’s analysis. His treatment is largely, and perhaps logically, biographical 
in nature. Hundreds of persons are introduced into the narrative, and many of 
them are reintroduced in connection with various issues that arose. Weisenburger 
handles his material skillfully and ties the narrative together without overburdening 
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his readers with unnecessary or irrelevant detail. No religious group, denomina- 
tional or other, escaped the sharp conflicts of the period. Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews, and such liberal groups as Unitarians and Universalists were all affected. 
Fringe groups or sects like Swedenborgians and Spiritualists gained some recruits 
from among dissatisfied seekers for spiritual consolation. 

Starting with tbe year 1865, Weisenburger presents a tolerant, happy, and 
complacent churchgoing America with much interdenominational and even some 
interfaith cooperation. A rather widespread observance of religious worship was 
practiced in colleges and universities. The author does not mean that all church 
pews were filled. Following the Civil War many were empty, and a chapter is devoted 
to an explanation of the causes for this indifference. But the real disruptive forces 
that brought tensions and strife stemmed from the conflict between religion and 
science. 

The development of scientific inquiry threatened to destroy the pretensions 
not only of Catholicism but of orthodox Protestant faiths as well “by indicating 
the human origins of all religious institutions.” Geological science challenged the 
Biblical account of creation. Darwin’s evolutionary theories threw doubts upon 
scriptural accuracy, and the development of Biblical criticism questioned the 
authority of many of the foundations of orthodoxy. Out of these roots of controversy 
sprang many new interpretations and adjustments which sought to reconcile the 
old and the new. Social Darwinism justified the competitive system on the basis 
of the survival of the fittest. The new Social Gospel sought to restore something 
of the Christian doctrine of brotherly love by creating a social conscience extending 
to all facets of life, although this appears at best a vague concept throughout rural 
America. New theological concepts that would take into consideration continuous 
progressive change according to certain indisputable laws and forces as well as 
society’s responsibility for much that was considered sinful came into being. While 
life became increasingly complex and secular, the church ceased to occupy the central 
place that it had once held. Despite the sweeping revivals of Moody and Sankey, 
the new intellectual currents had swept away many of the older concepts and 
brought much insecurity in matters of faith by the end of the century. At the same 
time there were many who welcomed the new truths as divine revelations. 

Ordeal of Faith represents a prodigious amount of labor, and it is a valuable 
synthesis. One senses throughout, however, that the great mass of church people 
and their ministers were little concerned or affected by these controversies. Weisen- 
burger concludes that “however little or much personal views had been altered, 
the faith of the Chprch lived on in the hearts and lives of men.” In the light of this 
conclusion the author’s judgment that the new concepts brought adjustments 
"that were more difficult than any since the Reformation" would not appear to 
be supported by the evidence. This study is not a major contribution to the inter- 
pretation of American church history, nor was it so intended. Rather it places in 
the hands of historians a convenient and useful synthesis of facts that would be 
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difficult to assemble. Poor footnotes, an inadequate index, and the lack of a bib- 
liography, perhaps necessitated by economy of space, lessen the book's valuc. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Weser M. GEWEHR 


FARMER MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH, 1865-1933. By Theodore Saloutos. 
[University of California Publications in History, Volume LXIV.] (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 354. $6.50.) 


Turs monograph provides an excellent topical treatment of organized farm 
movements in the South from 1865 through World War I, including the Grange, 
the Agricultural Wheel, the Southern Alliance and its political offshoot, the Populist 
party (as Saloutos sees it), the Southern Cotton Association, the Farmers’ Union, 
and the various cotton and tobacco associations. It discusses the origins, programs, 
reasons for decline, and influence of cach movement. In the last four chapters the 
organizational pattern takes greater cognizance of interrelationships between 
national political administrations and the farm movements and of their long-range 
significance. Throughout the book Saloutos concentrates on the “dirt farmers" 
and their organizations, rather than on educators, public-spirited citizens, or southern 
demagogic leadership. 

Saloutos considers the groups treated to have been the most effective agencies 
for expressing southern farmers' discontent and aspirations. He argues that philo- 
sophically and psychologically southern agrarians had more in common with the 
New Freedom and the New Deal than did the midwesterners, and presents evidence 
to sustain his view that southerners influenced the agricultural thinking of the 
nation considerably more than has generally been realized. Crop control and scarcity 
features of modern farm programs certainly have ample historical antecedents in 
southern thinking. Saloutos provides, moreover, a much-needed questioning of 
the currently popular idea that farm movements have been conservative, negative, 
and futile. © 

Scholars and students will find the book an accurate and useful factual reference 
and a source of provocative generalizations for further investigation. Throughout 
the study, Saloutos has attempted to set regional organizations within the national 
pattern, although he frequently goes no further than to suggest parallels or con- 
trasts, Readers will disagree with some of his conclusions and emphases. Although, 
for instance, to classify society in the Old South into large planters, small farmers, 
and “poor white trash" provides a convenient way of treating the story, I am 
inclined to think that a better balance would have been achieved by recognizing 
the findings of the Owsley group and of Thomas D. Clark's treatment of the furnish- 
ing and supply system of the postwar South. Perhaps too the author has minimized 
the southern demagogue's role in southern agricultural policy, granted that others 
have exaggerated his importance. Saloutos explains his paucity of attention to leaders 
of the various movements in terms of lack of available materials and also comments 
that many of the arguments advanced by the organizations seem commonplace 
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by modern standards. Both factors make the book tiresome at points. It would 
also have benefited from more rigorous attention to style. 


University of Missouri Lewis ATHERTON 


THE TRUMPET SOUNDETH: WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN AND HIS 
DEMOCRACY, 1896-1912. By Paul W. Glad. ([Lincoln:] University of 
Nebraska Press. 1960, Pp. xii, 242. $4.75.) 


WiLLIAM Jennings Bryan's career deserves more serious and thorough treatment 
than historians have devoted to it. Professor Glad makes a valuable contribution 
to the Bryan literature as he interprets Bryan’s role as a leader of the political 
opposition between 1896 and 1912. 

The author begins by describing the patterns of culture on the Middle Border 
and gives special attention to Protestantism, the McGuffey Reader, and Chautauqua, 
showing how these influences made a permanent imprint upon Bryan’s thinking 
and action. Having placed Bryan in this cultural framework, Glad follows the 
Peerless Leader’s career through the campaign of 1896, the question of imperialism, 
and the campaign of 1900. He describes Bryan’s position on the basic economic 
and political reforms, his place in the progressive movement, and finally his role 
as a party leader. This is not a biography of Bryan or a general history of the period. 
It is essentially intellectual history in which the author deals with Bryan’s ideas 
and evaluates the Great Commoner’s pronouncements and positions on public 
policy during the important years up to 1912. 

The book’s theme is that Bryan favored a set of basic economic and political 
principles, including stricter control of big business, the income tax, reduced tariff 
rates, and direct election of senators, and that he made valuable contributions in 
achieving these reforms. Bryan is also given most of the credit for keeping the 
Democratic party oriented toward progressivism after 1896, except for the embrace 
of conservatism in 1904. Bryan is placed in the stream of rural progressivism, and 
the author points out what he considers the major differences between rural and 
urban progressives. 

No one will deny that Bryan spoke for many Americans. Just how influential 
he was in helping to achieve political and economic reform is another matter. 
The problem of assessing the importance and influence of leadership, especially 
that of an opposition leader, is very difficult. Undoubtedly, some will conclude 
that Glad has overemphasized Bryan’s part in bringing about national reforms up 
to 1912, but the author has made a good case for his contention. 

Based on thorough and extensive research in both primary and secondary 
sources, the book is clearly and interestingly written, and includes an excellent 
collection of Bryan pictures. This volume will fill an important place as we wait 
for Paolo Coletta’s full-scale biography of Bryan. 


University of Oklahoma GILBERT C. Firre 
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FROM THE MORGENTHAU DIARIES: YEARS OF CRISIS, 1928-1938. By 
John Morton Blum. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1959. Pp. xxi, 583. 
$7.50.) 

The Morgenthau Diaries are misleadingly named. While occasionally including 
the kind of personal data of diary type, the contents of the more than eight hundred 
bound volumes consist of papers that crossed the Secretary's desk, letters and 
memoranda, incoming and outgoing, verbatim minutes of meetings held in his 
office, stenographic transcripts of other meetings attended personally or by subordi- 
nates, and transcribed telephone conversations. Professor John M. Blum, by arrange- 
ment with Mr. Morgenthau, has organized these materials into a third person 
narrative of the activities of Mr. Morgenthau and the Treasury Department prior 
to 1938 and has thus provided another important piece of the New Deal puzzle. 
The work is of special interest because of the Treasury Department’s large share 
in determining and executing financial policies that affected virtually every aspect 
of domestic and foreign activities. 

The picture that emerges reveals the intimate, but not completely harmonious, 
relationship between Morgenthau and the President. Morgenthau states in a 
“Personal Note" at the front of the volume: “Many times Mr. Roosevelt needed a 
whipping boy and he favored me with that role. But then, he had to run for office 
and be re-elected and I didn't." The work is also revealing in the impression it 
conveys of both men. Morgenthau emerges as a public servant of entire disinter- 
estedness; “the most influential spokesman" of “the orthodox school" of economics 
of his day; an administrator who picked able subordinates and trusted their de- 
cisions; and as a man whose fiscal policies were not oblivious of human needs. He 
is also given his proper due as a shrewd analyst of the world menace of the times. 
Roosevelt fares nearly as well, yet his shiftiness and evasiveness come through as 
do his political caution and opportunism. 

Morgenthau's views of other New Deal associates, especially some who have 
been critical of him in their works, is less satisfactory. As in the case of Hull, definite 
value judgments occasionally emerge, but generally the work, both fortunately 
and unfortunately, avoids the personal approach of the Ickes volumes and sets the 
record straight as to the role of certain figures in the affairs of their day. 

The useful chapter on the workings of the Treasury Department at a time when 
it not only worried about supervising the Bureaus of Narcotics and Customs, the 
Secret Service, the Procurement Division, and the trying duties of the Coast 
Guard, but had to operate the Public Health Service as well is of special interest. 
Revealing in a different sense is the description of the 1937-1938 recession and ad- 
ministrative response to it. The impression conveyed indicates considerably more 
administration indecision than previously thought. Roosevelt is seen at one point 
as a “cornered lion,” and while he still defends it, Morgenthau's insistence upon a 
balanced budget today seems incongruous in the light of the real needs which that 
episode brought so sharply into focus. Likewise the earlier gold buying plan does 
not stand up well, although other aspects of the Secretary's role in the international 
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monetary picture do. These include his involvement of the United States in stabliza- 
tion actions with Great Britain and France and his bold expression of our interna- 
tional obligations at a time when Hull, for one, was overcautious. Throughout the 
work similar useful data energes, which will force us to revise previous judgments con- 
siderably, especially that Morgenthau was a less than primary figure in the con- 
stellation that surrounded FDR. 

Valuable as it is, I still retain some possibly unjustifiable misgivings about this 
project. While Blum and his staff have admittedly performed an arduous task 
well, is it a task befitting the professional historian? Blum protests in his fore- 
word that while super- and supra-ghost writing techniques have been used, this 
has led to no loss of objectivity. He might have eased a number of minds if he had 
merely admitted that the task took him temporarily outside the vineyards of the 
guild and that, although his work might not always serve the cause of history 
wie es eigentlich gewesen, he felt it important to make available the Morgenthau 
view in a usable form. The work, after all, is the Morgenthau appraisal of events 
and presents a favorable picture of Morgenthau’s secretaryship. 


University of Minnesota PauL L. Murpuy 


1600 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE: PRESIDENTS AND THE PEOPLE, 
1929-1959. By Walter Johnson. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1960. 
Pp. x, 390. $6.00.) 


More than most people, historians are acutely aware of the revolutionary changes 
that external forces and internal pressures have wrought in the United States during 
the last three decades. The challenge in writing about these almost contemporary 
changes is to take advantage of the insights the historian has gained through first- 
hand experience with the events, yet to try to bring to bear upon the happenings 
of his generation the same dispassionate analysis he would apply to the distant 
past. The task is not easy, but Walter Johnson, who had a hand in shaping one of 
the events of which he writes (the 1952 nomination of Adlai Stevenson), has suc- 
ceeded commendably in his survey of the American presidency since 1929. His 
is an unflinching liberal interpretation which may distress some of his readers, 
but his viewpoints are no more pronounced than those historians have customarily 
displayed in writing of the administrations of pres Jackson, Lincoln, and 
other long-departed Presidents. 

Reminding his readers how cataclysmic the deren was for millions of un- 
employed, Johnson characterizes the rigid economic policies with which President 
Hoover met the crisis as “politics of drift” and “ineptness in the White House." 
In contrast, he labels the policies of President Roosevelt "politics of resourceful- 

ess." He recognizes Roosevelt's limitations in the series of setbacks between the 
scheme to reform the Supreme Court in 1937 and the failure to eliminate Demo- 
cratic conservatives from Congress in 1938. But of the four Presidents he analyzes, 
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Roosevelt is far and away his favorite. It was Roosevelt who took full advantage of 
the relatively new mass medium of communication, the radio, to establish himself 
as a vital, almost intimate, personality among the American people: “Foreign 
observers of American society frequently have remarked that the mass public is a 
deadening influence incapable of meeting a crisis, and a force opposed to enlightened 
progress. The pressing circumstances from 1933 to 1945 and Roosevelt's artistry 
in leadership generally turned this ‘weakness’ into a positive strength. A happy 
coincidence of personal qualities and technological opportunities rallied the public 
to meet the challenges of depression and war.” 

President Truman receives lower marks in Johnson's appraisal of his strengths 
and weaknesses. While Johnson gives Truman credit for making big decisions in a 
correct and courageous way, he is less enthusiastic about the President's personal 
leadership: “Truman lacked artistry in public relations. When he spoke, his gestures 
were as awkward as a penguin's waddle and his flat Midwestern twang jarred radio 
loudspeakers. . . . Handicapped by constant comparison with Roosevelt, he could 
say firmly and accurately: ‘It is awfully easy to “demagogue” in favor of economy 
and against what is scornfully referred to as "foreign aid," ' but he could not furnish - 
the inspired leadership which convinced the public he was leading a just cause. 
And in the critical days after the collapse of Chiang Kai-shek and intervention in 
Korea, lie was unable to explain Administration policies convincingly enough to 
lift the public out of its confusion." 

When in 1952 a shifting electorate brought in President Eisenhower, the nation 
received what Johnson terms "intermittent leadership." Although his analy-is of 
modern Republicanism is far from ecstatic, he concludes: “In spite of the Republi- 
can extremists, Eisenhower presided over a successful adjustment to the realities 
of world politics and consolidation of America’s social gains. But presidential firm- 
ness to foster national awareness of new issues was absent until 1959.” 

In total, 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue is a well-written, thoughtful survey, vigorous 
in its evaluations. Much of what it has to say on Hoover and Roosevelt is relatively 
familiar; its treatment of Truman and Eisenhower is especially fresh and useful. 


Harvard University FRANK FREIDEL 


ARE WE GOOD NEIGHBORS? THREE DECADES OF INTER-AMERI- 
CAN RELATIONS, 1930-1960. By Donald Marquand Dozer. (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 456. $8.00.) 


Prorzssor Dozer has combined his training as a historian with his experience 
of more than a decade as a Latin American specialist in the State Department and 
has produced a book of value to both the historian and the enlightened layman 
interested in inter-American relations. It deals with the growth of harmonious 
relations between the United States and Latin America during the period of the 
Good Neighbor policy and wartime solidarity, and with the subsequent deteriora- 
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tion of these relations in the postwar era. The success or failure of United States 
policy is judged by the reactions of Latin Americans. 

According to the author, “the essence of the Good Neighbor Policy . . . was 
the non-intervention of the United States in the internal affairs of the Latin Ameri- 
can states," a policy that "repudiated the guardian-ward relationship and assumed 
that each nation of the hemisphere would play a responsible, mature role in the 
inter-American community." This esséntially negative "live and let live" policy 
was expanded during the war years into a positive “Good Partner” policy “which 
depended in part upon the economic power of the United States applied either 
in the form of aid or in the form of sanctions." By such wielding of the power of 
the United States to achieve its wartime objectives, “the essential non-intervention 
element of the Good Neighbor Policy became weakened" and "in the end it was 
the preponderating power of the United States, exerted on behalf of a mighty war 
effort, which caused the disintegration of Roosevelt's Good Neighbor Policy," 
while the need for cooperation against a common enemy disappeared with the end 
of the war. Relations further deteriorated in the postwar era, for the United States 
shifted its attention to other areas of the world and failed to meet Latin American 
expectations of economic aid at a time when need for such aid was most keenly 
felt by governments that were under mounting pressure to develop their economies 
and to solve their social problems in order to satisfy the demands of their under- 
privileged populations. 

The above is, of course, an oversimplification of the theme around which Dozer 
weaves in a most skillful manner the complex story of inter-American relations 
since 1930. But Dozer’s most original and notable contribution is his detailed analy- 
sis of the attitudes of the peoples of Latin America toward the people and policies 
of the United States, particularly during the 1940's. His analysis, based upon hun- 
dreds of newspaper and periodical articles representing all Latin American nations 
and on State Department reports, serves to illustrate sharply the breadth and in- 
tensity of reaction in Latin America to each facet of United States policy. At the 
same time he brings into clear focus the image held by Latin Americans of the 
United States and its people. Because Dozer has intended his study to serve for an 
understanding of present problems, he concludes by presenting a group of sug- 
gestions which are worth consideration and which in essence constitute a revitalized 
Good Neighbor policy. 

Dozer has unquestionably achieved his aim of writing a book which would 
“contribute to a better understanding between the two Americas.” His aim would 
be advanced still further were historians of equal ability and objectivity, living 
and writing in the nations of Latin America, to follow his example and answer for 
their own nations the question, “Are We Good Neighbors?” 


University of Galifornia, Los Angeles Roserr N. Burr 
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JOSEPHUS DANIELS IN MEXICO. By E. David Cronon. (Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 369. $6.00.) 


Cronon has written a first-rate study of the service of Josephus Daniels as 
United States ambassador to Mexico, 1933-1941. Daniels went to Mexico with a 
profound sympathy for Mexican efforts at social reform and a determination to 
apply a humanitarian version of the Good Neighbor policy. Despite his inability to 
speak Spanish, his benign and winning personality soon made him the most popular 
American ambassador ever to serve in Mexico. A major thesis of this book is that 
Daniels was usually in conflict with those who were concerned with Mexican policy 
in the Department of State. Daniels regarded himself as President Roosevelt’s 
personal emissary who was to overlook the little things disturbing to good neigh- 
borliness. In contrast, the Department adopted a relatively narrow approach based 
upon a lack of understanding of conditions in Mexico. The ambassador consistently 
upheld nonintervention, while the Department sought, by applying pressure, to 
turn Mexican internal policy from further seizures of American property. Both 
agreed that Mexico must pay for the expropriated property, although Daniels 
often disagreed with the Department over what constituted a fair settlement. 

Much of Daniels’ time in Mexico was occupied with agrarian claims, claims for 
American property damaged during the Revolution, and the expropriation of the 
oil industry. In the course of these negotiations, he urged caution and understanding 
as prerequisites for reasonable settlement. He did not hesitate to pursue an inde- 
pendent course of action when conditions called for it. In March 1938, following 
the oil expropriation, Secretary Hull cabled a strongly worded note that might 
well have led to a break in relations and called the ambassador home for consul- 
tation. Daniels sabotaged the Department’s policy by telling the Mexicans that 
the note was only an unofficial expression of American views and by delaying his 
return to the United States. Settlement of the oil controversy was in the end based 
upon Daniels’ position that the oil companies should expect to recover only the 
value of their investments, not the value of the oil in the ground. Daniels, of course, 
made errors, among them his praise of a Calles’ statement on revolutionary edu- 
cation which, unknown to him, had been made in an anti-Catholic context. The 
resulting attacks from American Catholics were so numerous that Democratic party 
leaders concluded he would be a liability if he came home to campaign in 1936. 

I suspect the portrayal of the conflict between Daniels and the Department is 
overdrawn because of incomplete evidence for the Department’s position. An 
examination of Cronon’s careful footnoting reveals that he used relatively few 
Department of State unpublished documents, presumably because the files for the 
Daniels’ period were open only to a very limited degree. The essentials of the 
story are here, however, and are well told. One must agree with the author that 
Daniels was an outstanding ambassador who contributed very substantially to 
improved Mexican-United States relations. 


University of Michigan Davin D. Burks 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND WENDELL WILLKIE. By Donald Bruce 
Johnson. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 354. $5.50.) 


Fon some Republicans Wendell Willkie was a leader sent to deliver their party 
from the political dilemma to which Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal had ap- 
parently consigned it. For others he was a scourge who threatened to destroy what- 
ever intellectual uniqueness the party had. That Willkie was a strange phenomenon 
in American politics no one would deny. A man who openly adhered to the Demo- 
cratic party as late as 1938, he suddenly emerged from a business career to capture 
the Republican convention from the politicians in 1940, battled FDR's third term 
candidacy as vigorously and effectively as any conceivable Republican candidate 
might have done, and then as quickly, by accepting Roosevelt's foreign policies, 
read himself out of the Republican party. 

Professor Johnson analyzes this strange episode in Republican history in terms 
generally known or suspected, but with details that are exciting and new. He con- 
cludes that Willkie's rise to prominence was less the result of accident than of an 
expensive public relations campaign. At the forefront of Willkie's move to capture 
the Republican party were men of wealth who had access to most of the nation's 
important advertising agencies. Fred Smith of Selvage and Smith reportedly com- 
mented after the nomination, “It should never be forgotten that the ‘Willkie boom’ 
was one of the best engineered jobs in history.” As a political leader, Willkie was 
the creation of vast sums of money freely spent, a vacuum in Republican leadership, 
and a personality that could be projected quickly to millions of Americans. 

Willkie was never a politician in the true sense. He cared nothing for party 
organization. He was a vigorous man who represented the moderate ideas of a 
shrewd and realistic businessman; this was enough to make him anti-Roosevelt and 
quite acceptable to many middle-of-the-road Republicans. But Willkie was willing 
to make his bargains with both the New Deal and the new pressures against isola- 
tionism emanating from Nazi aggression in Europe. Unless it accepted the need for 
involvement abroad, Willkie charged, the Republican party would be totally re- 
jected by the American people. Midwestern Republicans, led by the Chicago 
Tribune, fought Willkie every step of the way and managed to destroy what re- 
mained of his influence in the party by 1944. But in fighting Republican isola- 
tionism after his defeat in November 1940, he helped to create some sense of unity 
in the nation during the months that preceded Pearl Harbor. 

This volume contains no special pleading for Willkie. Indeed, the author makes 
it clear that Willkie’s own actions made it impossible for the bulk of Republican 
leaders to accept him. Because he characterized the Republican problem between 
1936 and 1944, Willkie’s significance resides chiefly in his lack of success. In his 
failure one discovers the true nature of the Republican organization and its leader- 
ship. In a final chapter Johnson finds some doubtful vindication of Willkie’s views 
in the modern Republicanism of the Eisenhower years. This volume has been 
constructed with care from a thorough examination of contemporary newspapers 
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and journals, from interviews, and from correspondence with members of Willkie's 
entourage. It is doubtful if future research will challenge the author's judgments 


perceptibly. 


University of Illinois Norman A. GRAEBNER 


FELIX FRANKFURTER: SCHOLAR ON THE BENCH. By Helen Shirley 
Thomas. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 381. $6.50.) 


UNDERSTANDING 2 Justice of the Supreme Court who is also a great legal scholar 
is no simple task. Oliver Wendell Holmes was often perturbed by the popular 
assumption that his so-called liberal opinions reflected an alignment with labor or 
sympathy for the underdog. He felt that misconception reflected the flabbiness 
of ignorance. Similarly, Justice Felix Frankfurter must often be troubled by former 
friends who now shake their heads and bemoan his alleged “betrayal” of the liberal 
cause. 

Zealots who expected the scholarly Harvard Law School professor and former 
adviser to President Franklin D. Roosevelt to perform on the bench as a loyal New 
Dealer will have little patience with Helen Shirley Thomas’ thoughtful analysis 
of the Frankfurter record. Her book will, however, be welcomed by many others 
who, without a detailed knowledge of his work, regard the controversial senior 
member of the Court as an enigma. For Miss Thomas, now a member of the politi- 
cal science department of Goucher College, has put aside the “isms” and the causes 
and examined the performance of Frankfurter as a judge whose first loyalty is to 
the judicial concept itself. 

The book is neither biography nor apologia. It is, instead, a perceptive study 
of a “Scholar on the Bench" written with a keen appreciation of the qualities that 
characterize a judicial mind. Miss Thomas does not picture Frankfurter as an in- 
spired jurist or oracle who always comes up with the right answer, but as a man of 
vast learning and experience who is willing to be guided by facts and who draws 
his conclusions from the whole body of the law rather than a few favored phrases 
or concepts. 

Frankfurter's clash with the activists is discussed without passion but with a 
proper regard for judicial tradition and the American constitutional system. Miss 
Thomas finds little sympathy for the contention of Justices Black and Douglas 
that freedom of speech, press, and religion “occupies a preferred position in our 
written Constitution" because this freedom is granted in absolute terms. Her 
leanings are toward the Frankfurter thesis that "wise accommodation between 
liberty and order always has been, and ever will be, indispensable for a democratic 
society." 

The book is a selective commentary on the constitutional law laid down by the 
Supreme Court during the last two decades in many important fields. Though the 
author is primarily concerned with Frankfurter's own opinions, she has viewed 
his work as part of an institutional product. Her book is especially helpful in under- 
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standing what the Court has done (and why) in regard to the relations between 
the states and the nation and between the Court itself and Congress. From the 
beginning of the third chapter to the end the reader is constantly immersed in the 
law. Though the style is sometimes wearying, Miss Thomas has produced a pene- 
trating analysis of one of this century's ablest legal minds. Until her book was 
completed, she had not seen Frankfurter in person, but she has faithfully portrayed 
the judicial atmosphere in which he moves and to which he has made such a signifi- 


cant contribution. 


Washington, D. G. Merio J. Puser 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
WORLD. CANADA: A MODERN HISTORY, by J. Bartlet Brebner with a 
final chapter by Donald C. Masters. Edited by Allan Nevins and Howard M. 
Ehrmann. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1960. Pp. xvii, 553, 
xviii. $10.00.) 


Revızwing “Bart” Brebner's last book is a difficult task since I knew Brebner 
as a fellow student and a fellow scholar. Now that he is gone, the Latin saying keeps 
coming to mind, “de mortuis . . ."| Thus it is hard to be objective. Brebner was 
one of the principal architects of The Relations of Canada and the United States, a 
series that remains a landmark in Canadian historiography. His distinguished North 
Atlantic Triangle summarized and synthesized the series. The present work neces- 
sarily covers much of the same ground, and in somewhat the same manner, but it 
naturally emphasizes the Canadian side of the story. It is still perhaps rather more 
a history of “the North Atlantic Triangle” than it is of modern Canada. 

And that leads to my explanation of why this review is hard to write: in all 
sincerity, I do not think that this is a good book. North Atlantic Triangle had an 
original point of view and expressed it freshly. The present work does not have an 
easily detected viewpoint, and the writing seems rather flat, as if the author were 
bored with his own material. This seems a logical result of Brebner’s career. When 
he emigrated from Canada to the United States, he remained for years an exile. 
His heart remained north of the border, and his heart informed his books. Gradu- 
ally he became absorbed in his American life. His Triangle represented one phase 
of the absorption. Like the immigrant from every other country, he was trying 
to pull his motherland and the country of his adoption together, to close that 
unbridgeable gap between allegiances. Here he and Shotwell met on common 
ground, both were still partial exiles. Hence the series The Relations of Canada and the 
United States. In the years after the appearance of The Triangle, Canada receded. 
The Explorers of North America was continental in design. Then came the shift, 
contributed to, I suppose, by the realization that Canadian history was not very 
“saleable” in the United States, to English history written from an American 
standpoint. It seems to me that this last book was an afterthought. I could make 
many reflections on it but a few must suffice. The main difficulty is that if it is 
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written for the nonacademic American reading public, it goes into too much detail 
and also not enough. It does not afford an ordered view of the sweep of Canadian 
development. There is too much reference backward and forward, as if the reader 
knew the story well and was only reading for the comments. Beyond that, it does 
not seem to meet the acid test for one-volume comprehensive histories which are 
not monographs, since an easily comprehensible story does not emerge. The book’s 
somewhat deprecatory tone arises from the attempt of a former Canadian to write 
for American readers. This may puzzle the reader, who might wonder what this 
rather strange phantom on his northern border is and why one should write about it. 
I have little criticism of the detail of the book. It has much interesting material, 
some of it new; but I cannot feel that it hits the inner ring of the target at which 
it was aimed. Professor Masters’ last chapter, however, competently brings the 
story down to the present. 2 


Queen's University A. R. M. Lower 


THE IDEA OF CONTINENTAL UNION: AGITATION FOR THE ANNEX- 
ATION OF CANADA TO THE UNITED STATES, 1849-1893. By Donald 
F. Warner. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press for the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. 1960. Pp. ix, 276. $5.00.) 


Prorzssor Warner's book, which won the first annual American history award 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, is a competent, straightforward, 
well-written account of what the author considers to be the three main periods of 
agitation in Canada for union with the United States: the late 1840's and early 
1850's, after the Civil War to the Treaty of Washington, and the 1880's and early 
1890’s, The book's main contribution is its account of the last two periods, the 
material for which, unlike that for the first period, comes from original sources, 
particularly Canadian. 

Much information is given about the aspirations of Canadians to cast in their 
lot with their neighbor, whether by commercial union, unrestricted reciprocity, 
or political union, but very little appears about similar aspirations in the United 
States. Warner explains, in part, that Canadians were far more interested in union 
than Americans, which is probably true for the periods under consideration, and 
that the American moves for union are rather well known, which is debatable. The 
American moves may have bcen, prior to Warner's study, better known than the 
Canadian, but they deserve more attention than they have received. In the United 
States, as in Canada, the idea of continental union has been persistent, and the 
American gaze has not been directed exclusively to that beckoning frontier in the 
golden west. More attention to the annexation movement south of the international 
boundary would have increased the value of Warner's interesting story. 

Warner feels that annexationism in Canada was basically the result of economic 
causes. When economic conditions were bad in the Dominion, sentiment for union 


with the flourishing Republic leapt upward, but when conditions improved, the 
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sentiment dwindled. In his concluding chapter Warner briefly mentions other ele- 
ments in a highly complicated picture. He would have done well to lay greater 
emphasis on some of them. Of profound significance, for example, was the respect 
felt in Canada for British culture and institutions and the distaste for many aspects 
of the American way of life during the chaotic Gilded Age. Canadian publicists 
often congratulated themselves that the Dominion did not stoop to the American 
divorce rate, crime record, judicial system, handling of the race problem, corrup- 
tion. If the state of affairs regarding such matters had been reversed as between 
Great Britain and the United States, who can say that the Dominion would not 
have joined the Republic, Canadian prosperity notwithstanding? And what of the 
effect of the contemporary Anglo-American-Canadian altercation? Almost nothing 
is said about this. During the climax of the move in Canada for continental union, 
from 1884 to 1893, Washington dismissed the British minister, Lord Sackville, 
because of party politics, engaged in angry disputes with Canada about fishing 
rghts and rejected a fair treaty, again because of party politics, and arrested 
Canadian sealers on the high seas and confiscated their vessels. It is hard to believe 
that these incidents did not have an important effect in stilling the Canadian 
annexationists, even as important, perhaps, as the panic of 1893. 


Claremont Graduate School CHARLES S. CAMPBELL, JR. 


HISTORIA DIPLOMÁTICA DE LA REVOLUCIÓN MEXICANA. (1912- 
1917). In two volumes. By Isdro Fabela. [Vida y pensamiento de México.] 
(México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1958; 1959. Pp. xv, 390; 438.) 


Istpro Fabela has enjoyed a long and fruitful career as a writer, jurisconsultant, 
and diplomat. The flood of words from his pen in recent years has marked him as a 
thoughtful and skillful writer, but one whose impassioned tone comes close to cate- 
gorizing him as a professional anti-American. During Carranza's Constitutionalist. 
movement he was, for a time, in charge of the Foreign Office, and he has remained 
a faithful carrancista. He was a participant and eyewitness to many events described 
in this two-volume diplomatic history of the Mexican Revolution. 

The work at hand is divided into two parts which are differentiated not only 
by subject matter, but also by the quality of the sources and the value of the author’s 
contribution. The initial section treats in a traditional manner the final days of 
‘the Madero administration and the responsibility of Ambassador Wilson in its 
downfall. 'This section is based largely on standard sources in Spanish. Citations of 
English-language sources are confined to works that have appeared in translation 
or to excerpts appearing in Spanish texts. 

The second section is a different story. Skillfully er originals and copies 
of documents preserved in his rich, private archive, Fabela examines the principal 
diplomatic episodes arising during the Constitutionalist movement against Huerta 
until the recognition of Carranza’s government by the major powers. Discussed 
in detail are the cases of Benton and Bauch, the Veracruz episode, the ABC medi- 
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ation and the conferences of Niagara Falls, the assassinations of Santa Isabel and 
Villa’s attack on Columbus, the punitive expedition, and the New London con- 
ferences. The second volume concludes with a brief discussion of Mexican neutrality 
. during World War I, without reference to the famed Zimmerman “note” or to the 
alleged pro-German sentiment of the Carranza regime. Domestic developments 
are treated incidentally and strictly from the carrancista viewpoint. 

Fabela argues cogently and offers convincing evidence that Carranza's foreign 
policy was logical and consistent and that the essentials of the so-called Carranza 
Doctrine were enunciated long before the position was formally defined and pro- 
mulgated. Equating Carranza's accomplishments with those of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion, Fabela asserts that Carranza “‘made us respectable before ourselves and before 
the entire world.” 

The account is largely chronological, except for occasional digressive discussions 
which run the gamut from thoughtful analyses to polemical harangues. Fabela 
finds himself caught on the horns of a common dilemma. While inveighing against 
anything that smacks of intervention, he complains bitterly of the failure of the 
Taft and Wilson administrations to provide public support for Carranza. Uncritical 
acceptance of partisan writings leads the author to repeat three exaggerated esti- 
mates of American losses during the invasion of Veracruz. 

Despite these shortcomings, Fabela's volumes represent an important source 
for scholars of this period of Mexico's foreign policy both because of the author's 
participation in the negotiations and because of the wealth of documentary ma- 
terial made available. Since Fabela has had the generous foresight to will his lovely 
colonial home, the “Casa de Risco" in San Angel, together with his library and 
historical archive to the Mexican government, scholars may look forward to the 
continued availability of the valuable collection of materials on which the present 
volumes are based. 


University of Nebraska STANLEY ROBERT Ross 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION, 1914-1915: THE CONVENTION OF 
AGUASCALIENTES. By Robert E. Quirk. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 325. $6.75.) 


STUDENTS of the Mexican Revolution will welcome this detailed study of the 
years 1914-1915. Unfortunately it covers such a short span in the critical decade 
following 1910 that the justification for its publication may be questioned. The 
introductory chapter scarcely orients the reader, and five more critical years were 
to follow before the Revolution could be called complete. 

The volume focuses on the Constitutionalist succession and the government 
in Mexico City. The story itself revolves around Francisco Villa, the Zapata 
brothers, and Eulalio Gutiérrez, Constitutionalist general and provisional presi- 
dent. The legal maneuverings of the central government (the author's careful work 
here will contain surprises for many students of the period) and the military ac- 
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tivities of Villa and the Zapatas receive full attention. In order to follow the military 
activities, however, a map is badly needed for the end papers are wholly inadequate 
for the purpose. 

Strangely, little attention is paid to Venustiano Carranza, who was to be the 
ultimate, successful contender for power. The power of the First Chief was growing, 
but we are given scant understanding of how or why this was happening. A compari- 
son with the partisan account of Isidro Fabela, Historia diplomática de la Revolución, 
I, 1912-1917 (1958) indicates that the Carranza story as here related is quite 
incomplete. 

The author's style is interesting. He uses unusual words and makes studied 
efforts to add color to his narrative. This is good, but the tendency to interpret events 
that the reader suspects were really opportunistic raids as grand strategy detracts 
from major activities when they do occur. Descriptions of personalities are fre- 
quently apt and effective. Carranza is characterized as a man who “had the spirit 
of an overloaded burro rebelling at the goad." Woodrow Wilson would have ap- 
preciated this. Efforts to cajole reader attention unfortunately lead the author into 
occasional difficulties. The phrase "the continued traitorous conduct of the pro- 
visional president" may be compared with “he had served bis country with honor, 
if not with distinction." “Continued traitorous conduct” or “honor”? More experi- 
ence with critical reviewers will possibly cause the writer to restrain his picturesque 
phrases to descriptions of events instead of employing them in editorial judgments 
which may be challenged when compared. 

A note on the dust jacket informs us that the author is working on a study of 
the United States occupation of Veracruz. This will be the more welcome if the 
author uses his extensive knowledge and continues the whole story down to 1920. 
He could do much to unravel that tangle of politics, personalities, and international 
maneuverings that took place in Mexico during World War I. At the same time 
he could rescue Carranza from that limbo of neglected souls. The scope of the 
larger period would probably reduce the tendency to overdramatize the trivial 
at the expense of the major events then transpiring. 

In short this work of an able scholar is not quite as closely worked or as com- 
plete as this reviewer would like. 


Columbia, South Carolina W. H. Carrcorr 
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TRUTH AND OPINION: HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By C. V. Wedgwood. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. 254. $4.50.) Veronica Wedgwood can write. In 
the thirteen beautiful essays reprinted in this volume she discusses the nature of bis- 
torical study and writes about her England of the Civil War. History, she delightfully 
says, "is an art like all the other sciences." The historian's function “is not to judge and 
prophesy and create systems, but within the limits allowed to him, to illuminate the 
human soul" Her "Scots and English, 1603-1640," is a magnificent example of the 
historian's making the best of two worlds, art and science. This is a volume to have 
in one's own library and to read and read again on winter oP or on any day that 
the drudgery of research seems dreary. 

Washington, D. C. BCS 


DER HISTORIKER UND DIE GESCHICHTE: AUSGEWAHLTE AUFSATZE 
UND VORTRÄGE, By Leonhard von Muralt. (Zurich: Verlag Berichthaus. 1960. Pp. 
xvi 352.) Seven doublecolumned pages of names of predominantly-Swiss and German 
friends, students, colleagues, seminars, and archives fill this Festgabe presented to 
Professor von Muralt on his sixtieth birthday. The publication includes the Zurich 
historian's essays that appeared between 1933 and 1959. In spite of the title, historiog- 
raphy occupies a small portion of the book. Here the scholar's "Swissdom" is noticeable, 
but does not intrude or distract. The section on Swiss history reflects his preoccupation 
with Protestantism, more especially Zwingliana—witness his quarter-century coeditor- 
ship of the Corpus Reformatorum. The last section of the book roams all over Europe. 
French and Prussian events and personalities dominate the studies, with Bismarck's 
personality and attitudes receiving most of the attention, except for Zwingli and Pes- 
talozzi, of course. Von Muralt's historical interests are catholic, for example, the Ren- 
aissance and Reformation, Calvin, Frederick the Great, Ranke. Whether he discusses 
Britain's struggle for the balance of power, the significance of the independent small ` 
state, where democracy as the true and genuine state form is possible, Palmerston's bon mot 
concerning the complexity of the Schleswig-Holstein question, the uncertainty inherent 
in American quadrennial elections, the causes of the Franco-Prussian War, excesses 
in national expansion, or Bismarck as “the honest broker” effecting a balance of power 
by protecting and simultaneously playing off against each other Russia, Austria, and 
France, Von Muralt starts with a stereotyped presentation of facts, but always finishes 
with an atypical, thought-provoking observation or conclusion. Such meaningful his- 
toriography makes it possible for the nonspecialist to read this historian's section on 
Swiss history. It is not cavalierly weighted down with esoteric but exclusively local 
history, since the author defines history as being “bigger than ourselves . . . and not mere 
everyday" occurrence. 

University of Houston Louis KESTENBERG 
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A HISTORY OF WESTERN TECHNOLOGY, By Friedrich Klemm. Translated 
by Dorothea Waley Singer. (2d ed.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1959. Pp. 401. 
$6.50.) The author, librarian of the Deutsches Museum in Munich, bases his book upon 
a series of lectures and exemplifies the argument by extensive selections from the litera- 
ture of technology. Indeed, so much of the exposition is carried by that device that 
the volume becomes at once an essay and a source book. The title is more accurate and 
more modest in the original edition (1954), Technik: Eine Geschichte ihrer Probleme. 
Not all its problems are explored, however, since Klemm is addressing a popular 
audience in the hope of showing how the culture of an epoch influences its technology, 
and vice versa. His is a very German conception of culture. Each epoch is distinguished 
by some overriding quality in its civilization: contempt for praxis in Greek rationality; 
Christian affirmation of nature and work in the Middle Ages; active life and engineer- 
ing in the Renaissance; dynamism in the time of the Baroque; empiricism in the Age 
of Reason; the thrust of the middle class in the early days of factories; the Americani- 
zation of a world in which technology is power. Those are the seven topics that Klemm 
develops in examples, and he does so with erudition and taste. There is nothing novel 
in this book. It is not, however, merely another survey of technology. It is a critical 
selection from the long record of interplay between culture and technique, and the 
general historian may well find it very useful, either as collateral reading for his stu- 
dents, or perhaps to stimulate his own ideas. 

Princeton University CHARLES C. GILLISPIE 


GESCHICHTSPHILOSOPHIE UND WELTBÜRGERKRIEG: DEUTUNGEN 
DER GESCHICHTE VON DER FRANZÖSISCHEN REVOLUTION BIS ZUM 
OST-WEST-KONFLIKT. By Hanno Kesting. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitäts- 
verlag. 1959. Pp. xxiv, 328. DM 16.50.) In this challenging historical essay the author, 
' a sociologist, sees in the history of the past two centuries a period of continuous civil 
war. When England was finally able after 1763 to monopolize the exploitation of co- 
lonial areas of the world, continental Europe was left with nothing but itself to ex- 
ploit. Unable to seize the wealth of other peoples, Europeans began expropriating one 
another's. At first the French bourgeoisie grabbed the property of the clergy and of 
the emigrant nobles, an example rising middle classes in other European countries 
followed as best they could for a half century and more. With the appearance of a 
proletariat, bourgeois property was itself threatened. The totality of turmoil amounted 
to permanent revolution or civil war in Europe. With the emergence of the United 
States out of centurylong isolation and the success of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, 
what had been a European civil war became world wide (Welsbürgerkrieg). Through- 
out the long period of civil strife both sides justified their demands and aspirations and 
sought support for themselves by appeals to their respective philosophies of history. 
Actually both had the same Geschichtsphilosophie. It was but a version of the Christian 
theory of history in which, due to the secularizing influence of the Enlightenment, 
providence appeared as progress and heaven as utopia or the coming revolution. 
Kesting's discussion of the utilization of this philosophy of history by various belligerents 
in the continuing civil war—by Hegel, St-Simon, Marx, Spengler, Mahan, Dewey, 
Lenin, Stalin, Roosevelt, Jaspers, Toynbee, and a host of others—is always exciting and 
sometimes brilliant. 

University of Oregon Lrovp SORENSON 


THE CLASSICAL LIBERALISM, MARXISM, AND THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. By Overton H. Taylor. [Lectures delivered at the Thomas Jefferson Center for 
Studies in Political Economy, University of Virginia.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
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University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 122. $3.50.) It would undoubtedly be well if every 
scholar received an invitation to put a solid block of his special subject into four public 
lectures. 'The compliment imposes the searing task of setting forth the essential material 
stripped of favorite illustrations and of painfully sacrificed shades of meaning. It equally 
challenges the author to match the economy of his argument with an economy of 
phraseology which makes every word a shining vehicle of his thought. Taylor under- 
took such an adventure at the University of Virginia in the autumn of 1958, and this 
volume brings his discourses to wider attention. The author has a clear sense of the 
organic relation of history to the present, and he reveals a perceptive knowledge of the 
past when he boldly and sympathetically traces in his first lecture the development of 
"classical liberalism" from Greek beginnings through Thomas Aquinas and John Locke 
to Adam Smith. Likewise in his treatment of Marx and the Marxist apostles in two 
lectures one finds an understanding synopsis written with a fair-mindedness that only 
accentuates his condemnation. Taylor's repudiation of Marxism and all its works rests 
on an ethical judgment; he wants morality to be ever present in the social process rather 
than postponed to some utopian epoch in an uncertain future. In his fourth lecture 
Taylor moves into the contemporary American arena. His concern is the restoration of 
the rational values discussed in his opening address and a return to “the still essentially 
true and wise principles of classical liberalism.” To that end he makes a declaration of 
faith and offers a statement of general principles for a reversal of the current trend of 
state intervention in economic enterprise. Here are perhaps matters that disputatious 
economists will wish to take over from the moralist and the historian, In spite of their 
insight and sincerity, these lectures suffer a heavy limitation. A forceful oral presenta- 
tion of the text might give it life, but I was forced to struggle in order to save ideas 
from being crushed under an avalanche of words. I submit one sentence representative 
of the style: “What we need and lack is a real, rational revision and new, modern 
development of the old, politico-economic, liberal philosophy—a modern, clear and 
consistent and valid system of both economic and ethical, fundamental, general prin- 
ciples, inspired by the old and authentic liberal, libertarian spirit but applying that with 
a full, realistic grasp of all the relevant, present-day conditions and problems and with 
full use of all relevant, available, modern knowledge.” To write thus is to impair a 
scholar’s effectiveness and to embarrass the republic of letters. 

Stanford University Davin Harris 


DIE AFRIKANER EN SY GESKIEDENIS. By F. A. Van Jaarsveld. (Johannes- 
burg: Nasionale Boekhandel Bpk. 1959. Pp. 123.) This slim volume of two essays, both 
appearing previously in periodicals, with the latter giving its title to the entire book, 
reveals the dilemma of modern Afrikaner historiography (and also the dilemma of 
much else in South Africa). The author regards history as a closed system of totality 
from ultimate beginning to instant present so that any historical work, to be valid, 
must have a provable relationship to that totality. Thus he sharply criticizes the 
tendency of many current Afrikaner historians to “project back” a feeling of Afrikan- 
erism to times when it simply did not exist. He also sternly rebukes those of his 
Afrikaner co-workers whose republicanism and zeal for party (obviously Nationalist) 
blind them to British values and ideals and to world factors affecting South African 
history. All this is important to the writer because of his warning that a people’s his- 
torical image of itself determines its relations with other people. This warning is par- 
ticularly apt in the contemporary South African scene. But the dilemma, revealed by 
the second essay, demonstrates that at every stage of its growth Afrikaner historical 
writing was a phase of the most recent aspect of an Afrikaner nationalism generated 
by conflict with the British. The author, however, takes the almost heretical position 
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that the Great Trek was not a manifestation of this nationalism, which, instead, was 
evident only after the Conventions of 1852 and 1854, and more particularly, the Battle 
of Boomplaats. Afrikanerism, however, remained particularistic, as did the histories 
until the strong emotions engendered by the annexation of the Transvaal and the 
“Eerste Vryheidsoorlog." These emotions produced the first South African history in 
Afrikaans, significantly by Cape Colony Afrikaners, and a self-drawn historical image 
of Afrikaners as a "folk apart," possessing a nationalism transcending formal political 
borders. Upon these twin views professional Afrikaner historians would begin to draw 
after the “Tweede Vryheidsoorlog.” The author demands “truth and impartiality” for 
a historiography which he shows rests ultimately upon Afrikaner-British hostility. The 
only solution may be “an impartial history of the civil war written from a southern 
point o£ view." 

University of Southern California CoL Ruys Lovett 


THE POWER OF SMALL STATES: DIPLOMACY IN WORLD WAR II. By 
Annette Baker Fox. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 211. $5.50.) 
Professor Fox's work qualifies the statement that "the day of the small power is over." 
It shows circumstances under which such powers may preserve their existence between 
superior rivals. Their survival may take various forms: the successful nonbelligerent 
neutrality of Turkey, Sweden, and Spain; Finland's fighting neutrality, effective as long 
as she is supported by a great power; and Norway's unsuccessful neutrality which stops 
short of absolute disaster only when the invader is defeated on other fronts. The first 
three neutrals gained their objective during World War II because none of the bellig- 
erents attempted to draw them into the struggle. The Finns were temporarily successful, 
first because Russia underrated their strength, then because of German aid. The Nor- 
wegians failed because Germany and Britain had designs on their virtue. Certainly small 
states in general, and the author's sample group in particular, were a quantity in inter- 
national affairs, But were they powers? Turkey was helpless between Germany and 
Russia in the Balkans. The author concludes that it was insignificance which saved 
Finland. Norway could not defend her interests against more powerful belligerents. 
In the case of Sweden only “the balance of interests among the great" accounted for the 
successful maintenance of neutrality. The same held for Spain. Small states exercise 
very little effective pressure individually. One can, however, agree with Professor Fox 
that their existence as a group adds to the delicacy of international balance and greatly 
complicates the task of high-level diplomacy. Apart from this predictable conclusion, 
she provides five admirably concise chapters on the tribulations of five European neu- 
trals during World War II. They make her volume valuable supplementary reading for 
all students of recent European history. 

Tulane University Hans A. ScuurrT 
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MYTH AND SYMBOL IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By R. T. Rundle Clark. (New 
York: Grove Press. 1960. Pp. 292. $5.00.) This book attempts, chiefly by use of the 
Pyramid texts and Coffin texts, to discover the nature of Egyptian religion from 2700 to 
1700 B.C. Clark does not try to trace the origins of deities and myths concerning them, 
but concentrates on what he calls the "creative and classical phases of Egyptian history." 
This approach to the subject is new, so far as I know, and involves proceeding from 
the major cult centers of early Egypt to a consideration of the theology of some of the 
most important divinities associated with these centers. Some of the chief myths dealing 
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with Osiris, Ré, Seth, and Horus are presented, and considerable attention is devoted to 
mythological symbols. It is extremely difficult to report on the work's method and 
procedure. Clark uses the ancient texts constantly and, apparently, in an able manner. 
In general he tries to get completely away from the presuppositions and forms of Greek 
mythology and sees the Egyptian deities as forces of nature presented to us at a time 
before the myths have become closely integrated stories. The work is speculative 
throughout and is an attempt at interpretation with which many scholars will disagree. 
The standard approach to Egyptian religion which was probably best set forth by Adolf 
Erman, Die Religion der Agypter, took a historical course and sought to trace the 
presentation of the gods as it was found in successive periods of Egyptian texts and 
literature. Clark is of a newer school of scholars who seek to reconstruct from the 
texts, from our knowledge of ritual, and from present psychological theory, the essential 
nature and "theology" of Egyptian religion. Most of us who are trained in the study 
of classical, especially Greek, materials, find this approach extremely difficult to follow. 
Clearly, however, Egyptian religion deserves more sympathetic consideration than it 
has received from many of those who have regarded it as only dead superstition. This 
does not mean tbat many of us will be able to adopt the theories and interpretations 
presented in this book. A number of the conclusions seem strange and fanciful, and the 
texts, which are said to "speak for themselves," do not carry the same message to all 
of us. Yet it is a tremendous work in many ways, and the author has used a new and 
creative approach which should stimulate research on the subject. 

University of Missouri Tuomas A. BRADY 


L'EXPANSION ET LA COLONISATION GRECQUES JUSQU'AUX GUERRES 
MÉDIQUES. By Jean Bérard. [Collection Historique.] (Paris: Aubier. 1960. Pp. 178.) 
The reader should be warned that this is an unfinished work. Jean Bérard, who was a 
professor at the Sorbonne and the author of a significant work, La colonisation de 
Vitalie mendionale et de la Sicile dans l'antiquité, and of numerous articles on ancient 
Greek and Roman colonization, had intended to write a: definitive history of Greek 
colonization to the time of Alexander the Great. Unfortunately Bérard was accidentally 
killed in 1957 with the work a little more than three-quarters done. The book was com- 
pleted as far as the Persian Wars with the help of Mme. Marie-Louise Plourin, Bérard’s 
assistant, and Mrs. Bérard. Even though the editor claims that “tout ce qu’on va lire 
est de la plume de Jean Bérard,” others also have worked over the material. In spite of 
all the vicissitudes that this book has undergone, it remains a good, fundamental intro- 
duction to the history of ancient Greek colonization, Bérard notes three different Greek 
terms and conceptions of “colony,” all of them characteristic of different periods in 
Greek history: apotkiai—colonies politically independent of the mother city, but main- 
taining cultural and religious ties with the metropolis; Rlerouchtat—those established 
by the Athenians during the period of the Athenian Empire on land already occupied, 
but on lots assigned to designated Athenians who were politically dependent on the 
metropolis; katotkiat—Hellenistic foundations, essentially military colonies, utilized to 
strengthen the authority of the Diadochi in the countries over which they ruled and 
concurrently to accelerate the process of Hellenization. Bérard insists that colonization 
can be traced back to the second millenium ».c., but for practical purposes divides the 
period of Greek colonization into four distinct periods: the end of the Heroic Age to 
the ninth century, the beginning of the eighth century to the middle of the seventh, 
the middle of the seventh to the beginning of the sixth, the fifth century to the fourth 
as far as the conquests of Alexander. All these periods except the last (which Bérard did 
not live to complete) are meticulously dealt with in a most sensible way. Though some 
scholars will not agree with Bérard on all points, especially in matters of chronology, 
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and though many will be disappointed that the Hellenistic period has not been included 
and that no general conclusions have been reached, this book will remain a highly 
uscful and very satisfactory introduction to ancient Greek colonization. 

Colgate University Jonn E. Rexıng 


ROMAN OSTIA. By Russell Meiggs. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. 
Pp. xvii, 598, x] plates. $13.45.) For this book only a brief review is justified here be- 
cause it is primarily archaeological Mr. Meiggs clothes in flesh the generalizations of 
social and economic historians, because the excavation of Ostia has illuminated what 
the literary sources almost wholly neglect, the activity of a great commercial port. He 
begins with six chapters on the history of Ostia: its origins and growth during the 
Republic and early Empire; the construction of artificial harbors at Portus by Claudius 
and Trajan; the great prosperity and extensive building during the second century; the 
gradual decline from the Severi to total abandonment in the early Middle Ages; and 
modern excavation, sporadic from the Renaissance, scientific in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. In the remaining twelve chapters, he describes in detail the physical, 
social, economic, and cultural aspects of Ostia: town plan and development, constitu- 
tion, social classes, buildings, occupations, religion, recreations, the arts, and the ceme 
eteries. More than a hundred pages contain additional notes, appendixes both archaeo- 
logical and epigraphic, addenda, bibliography, and three indexes of inscriptions, classi- 
cal authors, and general topics. In the text are thirty-two figures and at the end forty 
plates, mostly with several illustrations on each. Since these illustrations are largely of 
details, mention may be made of a more general book appearing contemporaneously: 
Ostia (1959), with an Italian text by Raissa Calza, widow of the major figure in Ostian 
excavation, and photographs of broader scope by Ernest Nash, director of the Fototeca 
di Architectura e di Topografia dell'Italia Antica in Rome. Meiggs devoted thirty-five 
years to the study of Ostia. Few scholars other than those long engaged in the actual 
excavations know the site so intimately both archaeologically and historically. He also 
examined the materials, especially sculpture and inscriptions, that spread to museums 
throughout Europe during the years when Ostia was despoiled by "treasure hunters." 
From this thorough knowledge, he reconstructs a fascinating and thoroughly docu- 
mented picture of a busy urbanized port, a picture that may stand in its main lines for 
other Roman ports. His text, though long and detailed, is eminently readable. He shows 
soundness of judgment and willingness to recognize the limitations of our knowledge. 
In laying down the book, one is not tempted to think: “if only he had also dealt with 
this or that"; one is satisfied that every aspect has been covered. Historians of the Roman 
Empire will find this a masterly description of its commercial life as manifested at Ostia; 
social and economic historians will wish to compare this Roman port with those of 
other times and other countries. 

Harvard University Mason HAMMOND 


THE INTELLECTUAL HERITAGE OF THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES: SE- 
LECTED ESSAYS. By M. L. W. Latstner. Edited by Chester G. Starr. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1957. Pp. xvii, 285. $5.00.) This collection of essays by the 
late Professor Laistner of Cornell, published in his honor in 1957, has too soon become a 
memorial volume. It is a fitting tribute, republishing representative essays and reviews, 
with a bibliography of his writings for more than forty years. The collection is mostly 
concerned with the field of his major work, Thought and. Letters in the Middle Ages, ` 
A.D. 500-900, and illustrates persuasively, in the handling of special problems, the critical 
method and principles necessary in his judgment for sound medieval intellectual his- 
tory. Close comparative study of the texts of Biblical commentaries, histories, and other 
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writings of Bede, Cassiodorus, and less well-known authors establishes their direct 
and indirect sources and the degree of critical care and originality with which these 
were used, and makes possible in turn the assessment of the influence of their writings 
on later authors. The results contribute to the inventory of the intellectual resources 
of the early Middle Ages: acquaintance with the Church fathers, with the Greek lan- 
guage, and with pagan antiquity, the popularity of particular works and such contro- 
versial issues as astrology, the materials of libraries and of schools, and the traditions 
of Christian doctrine and historiography. Laistner uses this mode of historical criticism 
with delicacy, modesty, and caution, warning us against easy generalization in intellect- 
ual history. In his defense of the eighteenth-century scholar Richard Bentley against 
the charge of narrow engrossment in the language of the text, we recognize his own 
apologia: “you cannot interpret an author’s thought until you are sure of what he has 
said.” These essays and his broader works show his success in grasping and communicat- 
ing the spirit as well as the letter, that "ethos" which in his view marks the historian 


who is more than annalist. 
Reed College R. F. Arracon 


THE AGE OF ATTILA: FIFTH-CENTURY BYZANTIUM AND THE BAR- 
BARIANS. By C. D. Gordon. Foreword by Arthur E. R. Boak. (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press. 1960. Pp. xix, 228. $3.95.) This unusual book is an English transla- 
tion, in the form of a connective narrative, of the various historical fragments relating 
to the political history of the Roman Empire in the fifth century. A series of contem- 
porary historians recorded this history, but unfortunately only fragments of their works 
have survived. These fragments, together with later chronicles whose information about 
the fifth century goes back ultimately to the same historians, constitute our principal 
sources. Church historians of the period also help. In arranging these fragments for 
publication the translator used as his basis the subject matter of each. He was thus able 
to divide his book into six chapters. T'he first chapter, however, goes far beyond the 
subject of its title, "Imperial Government," to include the relations of the Empire with 
its eastern neighbors, disturbances in the eastern provinces caused by the religious ques- 
tion, and economic aspects of the Empire. In the second chapter are the fragments 
dealing with the politics of the Empire during the first half of the fifth century, including 
the advances of the Visigoths and the Vandals, while in the third are those relating to At 
tila and his Huns. The Vandals’ supremacy and the collapse of the Empire in the west make 
up the fourth chapter. The remaining two chapters deal with the politics of the eastern 
Empire from 450 to 49r, emphasizing the German and Isaurian problems, and with 
Ostrogothic activities in the Balkan Peninsula following the collapse of Attila's empire 
and their final establishment in Italy. The book is much broader than its title indicates. 
It may be described as a political history of the Roman Empire from the beginning of 
the fifth century to about 491, told in the words of contemporary historians. The trans- 
lations, judged on the basis of random samplings, including a passage over which the 
translator differs with J. B. Bury, are accurate, but some of the explanatory notes are 
characterized by vagueness or inaccuracies. It does not help much, for example, to say 
that Paphlagonia was located in what is now central Turkey and Selymbria was not 
a suburb of Constantinople. The bibliography should have included Stein's Histoire du 
Bas-empire and Moravcsik's Bysantinoturcica, the former because, along with the work 
of Bury, it has become standard for the fifth century, the latter because it describes the 
work of the historians translated and gives all the source references relating to Attila. 
For the specialist the book has little value, but it offers the general reader an oppor- 
tunity to refer to the original sources, 

Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 
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SEIGNEURIE FRANCAISE ET MANOIR ANGLAIS, By Mare Bloch. Preface 
by Georges Duby. [Cahiers des Annales, Number 16.] (Paris: Armand Colin. 1960. 
Pp. 159. 8 new fr.) It is indeed paradoxical that Mare Bloch who throughout his dis- 
tinguished career combatted emotionalism in historical thought and research has re- 
peatedly been its victim since his tragic death in 1944. Numerous French medievalists, 
prompted by loyalty to his memory and admiration for his work, have ransacked his 
research notes, papers, and lectures and have put all into print. Occasionally the result 
has been worthwhile, but more often those of the “cult of Marc Bloch” have done a 
disservice to this superb historian by publishing what he considered incomplete thoughts 
and research or simple syntheses for university students, Why tarnish in this way Bloch’s 
solid achievement when it is possible to become acquainted with his research and 
fertile ideas in his books, articles, and scores of contributions to Les Annales? This book 
has been put together from a series of lectures that Bloch delivered in 1936 during his 
first year as professor of economic history at the Sorbonne. To compare the medieval 
English manor with the French seigneurie for the purpose of understanding the pro- 
found contrasts marking modern British and French agriculture was a good idea. And 
fortunate were the students who heard these lectures and observed Bloch apply the 
comparative method to medieval agrarian history. But one derives little benefit from 
reading the lectures. Stylistically they lack the polish characteristic of Bloch's finished 
work; there are gaps, unfinished sentences and paragraphs, and a predominance of 
incomplete chapters which fade out with the notation "chapitre inachevé.” Although it 
is a delight to see how Bloch explained the texts and drew intelligible conclusions about 
the complicated skein of seignorial tenures and the confusing array of peasant social, 
economic, and legal conditions, this is not a book for specialists because its content was 
intended for students. Nor is it a book for students because too much is unsaid. The 
reader who would like to question Bloch on many points, moreover, finds the book 
tantalizing. Why should Bloch, for example, begin his survey of the French seigneurie 
with the Carolingians but that of the English manor with 1066? Did not Anglo-Saxon 
England know the seignorial system? It is still to the incomparable Caracteres originaux 
and to the studies in Les Annales and other journals that both scholar and student must 
go to learn their medieval agrarian history and to read Bloch at his best. 
University of California, Berkeley Bryce Lyon 


SOCIAL LIFE IN EARLY ENGLAND: HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ESSAYS. 
Edited by Geoffrey Barraclough. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1960. Pp. xi, 264. 
$4.50.) In view of the well-known historical work of the editor and of the authors, this 
reprinted collection of essays published as pamphlets over many years by the Historical 
Association (England) for the “schools” and the general reader is disappointing. The 
articles, for most of which the original date is not recorded, have been revised in 
content and bibliography with unequal care. They also do not equally fit the title. The 
first and the last, J. N. L. Myres’s “Roman Britain" and J. N. L. Baker's "Mediaeval 
Trade Routes,” have admittedly no direct relevance, and others say little of how people 
lived in medieval society. The most specialized and scholarly essay, Sir Frank Stenton’s 
“Norman London," makes clear with careful documentation the structure and activities 
of medieval urban society, but the society of rural England does not emerge as distinctly 
from Miss L. C. Latham's account of the manor. The latter surveys the regional and 
chronological diversity of economic and legal relations in England during six centuries, 
and it has been further complicated by revision to modernize the point of view. With 
careful reading it may be helpful. The wealth of data used by G. G. Coulton in his 
inconclusive attempt to calculate the relative “psychological” values of medieval and 
modern prices and wages offers interesting evidence of the social importance of differ- 
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ent occupations and classes in the Middle Ages. C. J. Ffoulkes on arms and armor and 
Stenton on the development of the castle give succinct surveys of the instruments of 
military life and loosely connect the changes with general social changes. This aware- 
ness of the factors shaping the physical means of culture is particularly evident in the 
two longest and, in my opinion, the most interesting surveys: Rose Graham's account 
of the development of the monastic orders in England with special attention to their 
building and to the relevant financial resources, and Hamilton Thompson on “The 
English House" from before the Conquest to the eighteenth century. The text of both 
these essays, like that on castles, is well illuminated by ground plans. The papers were 
not, and are not, intended to provide a systematic textbook in medieval English history. 
They are rather for collateral or specialized reading from historians who have written 
authoritatively in their various fields, though several of the essays will also be attractive 
to the general reader who wants to browse in diverse aspects of nonpolitical history. 

Reed College R. F. ARRAGON 


EARLY FRANCISCAN GOVERNMENT: ELIAS TO BONAVENTURE. By Rosa- 
lind B. Brooke. [Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, New Series, Volume 
VIL] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 313. $7.50.) Despite the 
universal popularity of St. Francis of Assisi, objective critical studies of the foundation 
and early decades of his order have been a serious lacuna in the mass of Franciscana. 
Since Sabatier and Lempp indicted Brother Elias at the turn of the century as the 
villainous Judas who betrayed the ideals of the Umbrian reformer, no one has ventured 
to write a calmly judicious reassessment of the role played by that enigmatic and con- 
troversial friar. The truth of an Italian scholar’s recent statement that “a definitive 
biography of Elias can only be written by a foreigner” was fully demonstrated by 
the studies published in Italy in 1953-1954 on the seven hundredth anniversary of his 
death, which, incidentally, are not mentioned in this book. It is against this delicate 
background that Mrs. Brooke (the wife of a professor of medieval history) has made 
a courageous and eminently successful survey of the complex administrative evolution 
of the Franciscan order between the years 1209 and 1274. The special object of her 
analysis centers on the precise contributions of Elias and his successors as ministers 
general to the constitutions o£ the order that were approved by the several mid- 
thirteenth-century general chapters. As this work is the first comprehensive study of 
that relatively obscure subject, it necessarily involved extensive original research in 
primary source materials. With the expert guidance of Dom David Knowles and the 
late Michael Bihl and Livarius Oliger, both O.F.M., the author has thoroughly mastered 
a little-known but important field. Her critical reevaluation of Elias’ personality and 
policies displays considerable acumen and commendable independence from Sabatier’s 
partisan misjudgments. While the presentation tends at times to seem dry and prolix, 
nevertheless almost every page discloses significant factual discoveries and clarifications. 
Early Franciscan. Government is an indispensable handbook for all students of the 
thirteenth century, and forms a worthy addition to the valuable contributions of other 
British franciscanisants, such as Burkitt, Little, Seton, Douie, and Moorman. 
Washington, D. C. RAPHAEL BROWN 


UN GRAND COMMERCE D'IMPORTATION: LES VINS DE FRANCE AUX 
ANCIENS PAYS-BAS (XIII*-XVI* SIÈCLE). By Jan Craeybeckx. Preface by Charles 
Verlinden. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI* Section. Centre de Recherches Histor- 
iques. Ports, Routes, Trafics, Volume IX.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1958. Pp. xxxii, 315.) 
In 1933 Henri Pirenne, in one of his famous articles, called attention to the French 
wine trade in the Middle Ages as a neglected but important subject that deserved 
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systematic exploration. After more than twenty-five years, this suggestion has been 
carried out by a young Belgian historian trained at Ghent in the Pirenne tradition. His 
book deals with the wine trade from about 1200 to about 1600. Although the em- 
phasis, as announced in the title, is on the Low Countries as a market for French wine, 
the author also discusses the English trade with Gascony and refers repeatedly to the 
competition of Rhenish wine which was regarded as superior to the French rival 
products. The English consumed mainly Bordeaux, whereas the people of the Low 
Countries favored the wines of Poitou. Throughout the Middle Ages, the wine trade 
was relatively more important than it is today, because consumption per capita was 
well above the present figure, because wine imports were by no means a negligible 
item in the balance of trade of either Flanders or England, and because the excise tax 
on wine was an appreciable source of income for many towns. In 1369-1370, for exam- 
ple, this tax yielded more than 50 per cent of the entire revenue of the city of Bruges. 
Most of the wine trade was in the hands of small merchants whose business methods 
were rather elementary until well into the fifteenth century. As they left no records, 
Craeybeckx has done a marvelous job in building a synthesis by piecing together small 
bits of information gathered here and there in widely scattered sources. It is only after 
1500 that concentration took place and that a few large merchants gained control of 
most of the trade. This development raised an outery against monopoly and forestalling 
which, it was claimed, destroyed “the natural liberty” of trade and disturbed existing 
channels. Apart from trivial mistakes, this book is well done; it adds greatly to our 
knowledge of the organization of medieval trade. 

Boston College RAYMOND DE ROOVER 


HENRY VII IN ITALY: THE CONFLICT OF EMPIRE AND CITY-STATE, 
1310-1313. By William M. Bowsky. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1960. 
Pp. xii, 301. $5.25.) Professor Bowsky writes of the denouement of the medieval empire 
in Italy, of Henry VII's energetic effort to unite the turbulant and egoistic cities of 
northern Italy under an effective government whose ideal would be peace. A prologue 
briefly describes Italy on the eve of the expedition, the political divisions, the govern- 
ments and the factions of Guelph and Ghibelline that split Italy. In six well-measured 
chapters, we follow Henry’s path from across the Alps to a Pisan sarcophagus. The 
story is a complicated one, and Bowsky recounts it in detail, comprehensively survey- 
ing the many sources and secondary studies that bear on Henry’s career. It is tribute 
to the author’s control over his abundant material and to his ‘sense of style that the 
narrative never bogs down. There is a sprinkling of errors in the footnotes. The refer- 
ence to the edition of Henry’s constitutions, given as MGH, Const. IV, 4, ought more 
properly be Const. IV, 1 and 2. So also, on page 226, note ninety-seven, Const. IV, 3, 
ought properly be Const. III. There are slips in citing Latin titles (page 222, note fifty- 
one, and in the bibliography) and Latin passages (page 218, note ten, page 264, note 
forty-eight, from among those I was able to check) and occasional misprints. Angioino, 
“Angevin,” is misspelled in titles throughout. On the whole, however, the book shows 
careful preparation. Inevitably, in a book dealing with the whole of Italy at a critical 
juncture in her history, some readers will question the author’s particular emphasis. 
The work is largely dedicated to factual narrative. This is political and diplomatic 
history of an almost traditional cast. While Bowsky shows skill in the narrative, the 
over-all picture of Henry’s career does not seem markedly different from previous 
assessments. Bowsky’s analysis of the social background of the Italian political struggles 
1s limited to a warning that the subject is complicated. This is prudent, but not en- 
lightening. The work is based predominantly on published material; the four unpub- 
lished manuscripts cited seem to add nothing substantial to the account. Greater utiliza- 
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tion of archival material would have afforded greater opportunity for original analysis. 
Bowsky's topic is broad enough and the style readable enough to permit this book 
to serve as a good introduction to Italian politics at the time of Dante. Scholars, teachers, 
and students interested in Italian civilization should welcome it. 

Bryn Mawr College Davin Heriury 


REGESTES DES DELIBERATIONS DU SENAT DE VENISE CONCERNANT 
LA ROMANIE. Volume II, 1400-1430. By F. Thiriet. [École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, VI" Section. Documents et recherches sur l'économie des pays byzantins, is- 
lamiques et slaves et leurs relations commerciales au Moyen-Äge, Volume II.] (Paris: 
Mouton & Co. 1959. Pp. 299. 4,000 fr.) When Thiriet published his first volume (AHR, 
LXIV [Jan. 1959], 425), he planned to complete his calendaring in a second. He found 
so many more items for the fifteenth century that he has divided them, and a third 
volume is to appear. The 972 items in Volume I for seventy years and 1248 in Volume 
II for thirty years reflect the greater amount of business transacted by the Senate and 
the survival of more documents. The two-page introduction should be supplemented 
by the excellent one in Volume I. 

University of lllinois Mary LuciL.LE SHAY 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF HUMANISTIC SCRIPT. By B. L. 
Ullman. (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura. 1960. Pp. 146, 70 plates. L. 4,000.) 
Scholars have generally agreed that humanist or roman script was developed about 
1400, probably at Florence, and that three humanists, Coluccio Salutati, Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, and Niccold Niccoli, were concerned with its introduction and diffusion. Pro- 
fessor Ullman attributes the invention of the formal or book hand script to Poggio 
and suggests that Niccoli invented its cursive form. After presenting his evidence, he 
confidently asserts that “. . . Niccoli's claim to the throne as far as the invention of 
formal humanistic script is concerned has been shattered and Poggio remains its un- 
disputed inventor. . . ." This conclusion depends largely on Laurentian Library MS. 
Strozzi 96. Ullman believes its main hand to be Poggio's and, by attributing the 
corrections to Salutati, is able to date it to before 1406. For no apparent reason, he 
chooses 1402-1403, making it the earliest known book in humanist script. In fact, the 
main hand differs in several respects from that of Poggio's signed manuscripts, and, 
even if we accept it as his, we still know of only five manuscripts written by Poggio 
before 1420, as against some eighteen others in humanist script certainly written before 
then, the earliest in 1405, well before Poggio’s earliest dated manuscript of 1408. The 
case for Poggio as the inventor of the humanist script is not proven. Although Ull- 
man's theories may prove unacceptable, his facts are extremely valuable: annotated lists 
of manuscripts written and owned by Poggio (some changes from the author's 1955 : 
lists); notes on books probably in Niccoli’s hand; new or much enlarged lists of manu- 
scripts written by Florentine copyists like Giovanni Aretino (a discovery of Ullman's 
who copied seven books in humanist script, 1410-1417), Antonio di Mario, and Gher- 
ardo del Ciriagio; and some account of the individual scripts of all these and others. 
The seventy halftone illustrations are of good though not brilliant quality. The index 
of manuscripts adds to the value of the book. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge RicHARD VAUGHAN 


THE INDIAN SUMMER OF ENGLISH CHIVALRY: STUDIES IN THE DE- 
CLINE AND TRANSFORMATION OF CHIVALRIC IDEALISM. By Arthur B. 
Ferguson. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1960. Pp. xviii, 242. $6.00.) Stu- 
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dents wishing to learn how intellectual history can and should be written are recom- 
mended to read this volume carefully. Here they will find an illuminating essay on an 
interesting cultural lag. The author is "seeking among the sparse and equivocal docu- 
ments of the period a clue to the chivalric mind in transition," and the conclusions he 
offers are convincing. Their interest lies less in the general result than in the thought- 
ful analysis of the attitudes of individual writers and the imaginative insight into the 
extent to which each of them could be regarded as reflecting some facet of contemporary 
thinking. Conditions peculiar to England are stressed and elaborated. These help to 
explain why "the generalizations appropriate to European chivalry do not always serve 
for England." The concept of courtly love is played down. A close relationship between 
English chivalry and "a burgeoning sense of patriotism” is described at some length. 
The necessity for ideals to have some functional link with social realities is emphasized 
while, at the same time, noting "the curious penchant of the fifteenth century mind 
to think on two separate levels and to separate the ideal and the actual whenever it 
seemed a good thing at the time to do so." 

Williamstown, Massachusetts RICHARD A. NEWHALL 


DIE LETZTEN JAHRE DES NIKOLAUS VON KUES: BIOGRAPHISCHE UN- 
TERSUCHUNGEN NACH NEUEN QUELLEN. By Erich Meuthen. [Wissenschaft- 
liche Abhandlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft für Forschung des Landes Nordrhein- 
Westfalen, Volume IIL] (Cologne and Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag. 1958. Pp. 345. 
DM 28.) The very volume of recent scholarship on Nicolaus Cusanus would seem at 
least partially to vindicate the pronouncement of Leibnitz that he and Valla were the 
two most powerful spirits of the “late Middle Ages.” In addition to the current pub- 
lication of the Opera and Schriften, a stream of monographs has swelled the Cusanus 
bibliography made illustrious already by such names as Ernst Cassirer and Maurice de 
Gandillac. In Part I of the present study Meuthen presents in minutest detail the bio- 
graphical facts of Cusanus' last years from his final departure from Brixen for Rome 
until his death. The account serves as a significant corrective to the excessive attention 
given to the struggle with Sigismund in the earlier works by Edmond Vansteenberghe 
(1920) and Henry Bett (1932), the latter unfortunately omitted from Meuthen’s bib- 
liography. There emerges from the mosaic of particulars a richer picture of Cusanus’ 
role as a member of the curia, his manifold legal activities, intervention in city-state 
politics, advice on German affairs, and relations with the literary hurnanists and the 
Piccolomini circle. His tie to Pius If, in fact, is the real key to his action in the last 
years. Pius, himself a compromise candidate, reveals a constant readiness to act on the 
grounds of political expediency, while Cusanus frequently seems quixotic and unreal. 
istic. The embattled bishop is replaced in this volume by the frustrated cardinal who 
finds his plans for universal reform Jaughed at in the curia and not taken seriously by 
the pontiff. This was the tragedy of Cusanus' last years and of the following century. 
Part IT contains ninety-four documents, new or not readily accessible, drawn largely 
from the archives of northern and central Italy. The editing is done with meticulous 
care, and the appendixes provide additional information on Cusanus’ ecclesiastical 
dependents and his precise itinerary. 

Stanford University Lewis W. Sprrz 


Erratum: In the review of The Benedictine Idea, by Hubert van Zeller, appearing 
on pages 947-948 of the July 1960 issue, the last sentence on page 947 should read: 
"The period from the late sixth to the early ninth century is seen as one of transi- 
tion, which was to issue in the two-phase reform movement of St. Benedict of Aniane 
and of Cluny." 
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THE DEFEAT OF JOHN HAWKINS: A BIOGRAPHY OF HIS THIRD SLAV- 
ING VOYAGE. By Rayner Unwin. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. 319. 
$6.00.) This is a beautifully written and highly readable popular account, based upon 
authentic sources, of Sir John Hawkins’ third voyage, which began at Plymouth in 
October 1567 and ended in disaster at San Juan de Ulua the following September, with 
an account of the vicissitudes in Mexican and Spanish prisons and remarkable escapes 
of the seamen who were left on the beach in Mexico. Mr. Unwin was led to this task 
by curiosity over the seemingly improbable feat of David Ingram, a sailor from Bark- 
ing in Essex, and two other members of Hawkins crew who, after the catastrophe at 
San Juan de Ulua, walked three thousand miles from Mexico to Nova Scotia, where 
they were picked up by a French fisherman. In his preface he says: “In searching for 
further information I became absorbed in the intricate chain of circumstance that 
terminated in Ingram’s journey. Apart from the orderly account in Dr. Williamson’s 
biography, no attempt seems to have been made to correlate the plentiful material and 
present the voyage as a unified and organic whole, This has been my endeavour.” The 
book will give pleasure to many readers, including some already familiar with Haw- 
kins’ career, but it will be of little use to the historian. Although it has a brief bibliog- 
raphy, it is without annotation and offers no critical discussion of the varied sources. 
The scholar will still find James A. Williamson's Sir John Hawkins: The Time and 
the Man (1927) a more satisfactory approach to the voyage. Indeed one wonders why, 
save for the pleasure of writing and the profit of publishing, Unwin chose to retell 
this familiar story. But he does it so admirably that one wishes that more American 
attempts to popularize history for a general audience were as well written as this one. 
Boston Atheneum Water Mom WHITEHILL 


COMMERCIAL CRISIS AND CHANGE IN ENGLAND, 1600-1642: A STUDY 
IN THE INSTABILITY OF A MERCANTILE ECONOMY. By B. E. Supple. [Cam- 
bridge Studies in Economic History.] (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xi, 296. $7.50.) This is a freshly studied, well-substantiated, and effectively pre- 
sented inquiry into the causes of that sequence of hard times studded with crisis that 
beset English trade and the national economy in the early Stuart period. As a yardstick 
for measuring fluctuations in trade the author has utilized statistics recording London's 
export trade in the old draperies which for centuries had enjoyed an enviable primacy 
in continental markets. Consideration of outport trade is excluded since the outports 
normally had a small share in marketing the older, heavier, more costly types of Eng- 
lish cloth. Political history is understandably omitted except for occasional reference, 
nor did the author intend to construct a connected, comprehensive survey of English 
economic history. I am, however, inclined to question certain omissions, as in the 
chapter on scarcity of coin, the absence of any reference to the Amsterdam money 
market's attracting coin and bullion from other countries. In the same chapter one 
might reasonably expect some suggestion of an increased tendency among merchants 
to hoard their silver after the startling, though brief, seizure of the silver deposited 
in the mint, the tentative efforts in the direction of arbitrary taxation, and the strong 
pressures on London merchants to make loans to the crown. Hoarding is not, I grant, 
susceptible of quantitative proof, but when pressure by the leadership in the House of 
Commons was really on the city in 1642, there was no lack of funds. Some of the sub- 
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jects considered, as the Cockayne patent, the depression of the early 1620's, the rise 
of the new draperies, and the speculations of merchant pamphleteers on the causes 
of the decline of trade, are familiar to students of this period, but Supple has scrutinized 
them afresh, brought in new evidence, and given their interpretation sharpened sig- 
nificance. I am inclined to think that the chorus of complaint from merchants about 
the deterioration of workmanship in clothmaking may be exaggerated, perhaps to 
justify tightening control over production and vesting export monopolies in regulated 
companies, There is both Dutch and French testimony to the quality of English cloth 
and the difficulty of competing with it. And the tare imposed in Holland was less a 
fine to penalize defects in English textiles than a protectionist measure to safeguard the 
Dutch textile industry. Part II, describing and analyzing changes in the industrial 
framework of trade, and Part IIT, discussing economic thought of the period and its 
relation to policy, are valuable contributions to the study of these subjects. 

Vassar College VioLet BARBOUR 


THOMAS CROMWELL AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. By 4. G. Dick- 
ens. [Teach Yourself History.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1959. Pp. 192. $2.50.) 
This competent little book is a distinguished and welcome addition to a popular historical 
series with biographical orientation. Almost sixty years have passed since the publica- 
tion of Merriman's Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell; it is certainly time for a 
new major biography, and the outlines for it are becoming clear. Together with G, R. 
Elton’s definitive studies in Cromwell’s administrative reforms, Dickens’ compendious 
reassessment of his importance in ecclesiastical history brings us appreciably nearer to 
a comprehensive estimate of this pivotal figure. Dickens has not sought to avoid the 
controversial aspects of his subject, inherited from nineteenth-century theological pre- 
dispositions. His incorporation of recent special studies in the resale of monastic lands, 
in administration of monastic pensions, in probate fees and mortuary dues frequently 
exposes the older view as either insufficiently based or completely nugatory. Even in 
such recent correctives as Baskerville's study of the dissolution of the monasteries, 
Dickens has made modifications which strengthen his conclusion that "the story of 
the dispossessed" can no longer "be made into one of the great tragedies of English 
history." We may now evaluate the gains as well as the losses. Cromwell's success in 
reforming ecclesiastical abuses was the product of an essentially secular mind. He had 
merely brought over his enormous capacity for administrative efficiency to an organiza- 
tion greatly in need of reform. We can see it at work in his enforcement of the injunc- 
tions of 1536 and 1538 and in his organization of the parish registers, the basic records 
of the community of persons who to him were only incidentally souls. In general, the 
evidence, as Dickens presents it, demonstrates conclusively Cromwell’s dispositon to 
regard ecclesiastical institutions as a function of the state, the English Reformation 
as a necessary adjunct to national policy. On the other hand, Dickens sometimes over- 
extends the term "Reformation-policy" as if it were synonymous with Cromwell's 
policy of reform. The Pilgrimage of Grace, as he himself points out, was mainly eco- 
nomic and social, not religious. The bibliographical aids are excellent. It is for this 
reason more surprising that in citing the general period bibliographies, Dickens chooses 
to list Godfrey Davies but not Conyers Read. 

University of Maryland W. GORDON ZERVELD 


THE NORRIS EMBASSY TO AURANGZIB (1699-1702). By Harihar Das. Con- 
densed and rearranged by S. C. Sarkar. (Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 1959. 
Pp. xxxi, 341. Rs. 20.00.) This study of Sir Wiliam Norri? embassy to Aurangzib 
(1699-1702), which has been condensed and rearranged from the original manuscript, 
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is a work of unquestioned scholarship and a considerable contribution to the study of 
the European impact on India. In the background of Norris’ embassy was the bitter 
rivalry of two English East India companies, and Norris, who represented the “new” 
company as well as the British monarch, never really overcame the hostile designs 
of the rival company. Indeed, the “old” company largely made his mission a failure. 
As an ambassador, Norris had certain personality deficiencies, but he possessed fortitude 
and he traversed Mughal India amid Maratha wars and political disintegration in order 
to have his brilliant but fruitless audience with Aurangzib. Norris deserved to have suc- 
ceeded. The most vivid parts of the book reveal the bribery, corruption, and political 
strife simultaneously in three political spheres: the English Parliament, among European 
East India companies, and within the Mughal court and administration. Despite certain 
tedious passages, the book is rewarding for this glimpse into the structure of politics 
in East and West during the fading years of the Mughal Empire. 

Bowdoin College Geoxcz D. BzAncE 


THE ATTORNEY IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By Robert Rob- 
son. [Cambridge Studies in English Legal History.] (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 182. $4.75.) This brief and useful study is concerned more with 
social than with legal history. It tells a story that has been told before, but adds to 
the familiar generalities concerning the attorney's role in eighteenth-century England 
specific data on the professional activities and earnings of London and provincial 
lawyers. If one feels some disappointment in Dr. Robson's achievement, it is not in 
his failure to make thorough and intelligent use of the available records. It is rather in 
his unwillingness to bring some of that sprightliness to his study which Mr. Christian, 
some sixty years ago, brought to his Short History of Solicitors. Had a lawyer undertaken 
Robson's mission he would surely have told us more than this study does of the impact 
of commercial law upon the conventional responsibilities of the common-law lawyers. 
He would, more particularly, have sought to enlighten us on the profession's effort to 
make itself effectively responsive to Lord Mansfield's creativity. But if we had been given 
a legal history of attorneys in the age of Mansfield, we would probably have been denied 
some of the important materials that Robson has provided us. 

Harvard Law School Mark DeWorre Howe 


HANOVER TO WINDSOR. By Roger Fulford. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1960. Pp. 208. $5.00.) This volume, the fourth in a series covering the dynasties of 
British sovereigns, bears a title the explanation of which appears in the preface. Start- 
ing with William IV, it attempts to trace the position of the crown and the standing 
of the monarchy through a century of growing parliamentary power. It emphasizes 
personal traits and idiosyncrasies of the sovereigns with the idea of adding interest to 
the account and of examining the impact of personalities on institutions. The book 
makes little use of new material, but is based especially on The Letters of Queen Vic- 
toria, Sir Sidney Lee’s King Edward VII, and the works by John Gore and Harold 
Nicolson on George V. It contains a good select bibliography. Almost half of the 
contents deals with Queen Victoria; this constitutes the most interesting portion. The 
reading is pleasant throughout, but the data sometimes lacks depth to the detriment of 
the expressed purpose of the volume. The discussion of the clash between the Queen and 
Palmerston, for instance, contains a properly summarized background. The Conserva- 
tive party had floundered on protection, and the other party was breaking up into 
Liberals and Radicals with the consequence that no government was assured a majority 
stable enough to restrain an independent minister like Palmerston. “The point is 
important, for the weakness of Parliament gave the Crown its chance.” The following 
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three paragraphs and references to the Queen's letters and Kingsley Martin's book 
hardly satisfy the reader's curiosity. Likewise, controversial assertions are found here 
and there. Was the Queen's distrust of Gladstone “political and not personal"? Is it 
better to say that Edward VII made an “enormous contribution" to the popularity of 
the monarchy or that he civilized the monarchy? Controversial opinions, a favorable 
evaluation of the sovereigns, and excellent illustrations may all tend, however, to attract 
the reading public. 

New York University JoseP H. PARK 


SIR JAMES LOWTHER AND CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ELEC- 
TIONS 1754-1775. By Brian Bonsall. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1960. Pp. x, 161. 
$5.50.) This monograph is an intensive study of Sir James Lowther’s attempts to control 
the ten parliamentary seats in Westmorland and Cumberland from 1754 to 1775. These 
ten included the four county seats, two seats of the city of Carlisle, and four seats of 
the boroughs of Cockermouth and Appleby. Like the great boroughmonger of the 
previous generation, the Duke of Newcastle, Lowther owed his position to the huge 
fortunes that he inherited from several relatives before he came of age and that he used 
to further his political ambitions. Bonsall's objective is to trace the fluctuations of 
Lowther’s struggle to control these ten seats in the general elections of 1754, 1761, 
1768, and 1774, and in the numerous additional elections made necessary by the manner 
in which he shifted his "representatives." The narrative's climax is the description of the 
struggle with an opposition headed by the Duke of Portland and supported by the 
Earls of Egremont and Carlisle and by many country gentlemen. So effective was this 
opposition and so great the antagonism aroused by Lowther that he had only four seats 
after the 1768 general election. Lowther's attempt to weaken the position of the Duke 
of Portland in Carlisle by applying to the Treasury for grants of the forest of Ingle- 
wood and the socage of the manor of Carlisle demonstrates the ruthlessness of the 
struggle. These lands had not been part of the original grant of land to the Bentincks 
who had, according to Lowther, taken possession of them illegally. Evidently both sides 
found the struggle too expensive to continue because by 1774 a compromise was ar- 
ranged which left Lowther in control of seven of the ten seats. Later he purchased 
the borough of Haslemere in Surrey, raising to nine the seats he controlled. On the 
whole Bonsall, a student of the late Sir Lewis Namier, has been successful in attain- 
ing bis objective. His monograph deepens our knowledge of the parliamentary history 
of the two English shires. It is to be hoped that other scholars will carry on similar 
research in the other counties until we have a complete picture of the elections in all 
the shires and boroughs of England from the general election of 1754 through that of 
1784. My only serious criticism is that Sir James remains throughout the narrative a 
shadowy figure. 

Western Reserve University DowArp Grove BARNES 


THE CAPTURE OF QUEBEC. By Christopher Lloyd. [British Battles Series.] 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1959. Pp. 175. $4.50.) Christopher Lloyd, assistant 
professor at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, England, in previous works has 
been recognized as an authority on British naval history. His Capture of Quebec is a 
new volume in the British Battles Series, which deals with other historic contests such 
as Waterloo and Trafalgar wherein the triumph of arms was of momentous conse- 
quence in the course of later events. Each publication in this series is to explain the 
origins of the battle and its consequences. Another objective is to use quotable ma- 
terial from the records left by participants. A third objective, somewhat unique in 
books of this size, 1s to include thirty to forty illustrations taken from contemporary 
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diagrams, plans, and paintings. Lloyd's attractive and readable book was written and 
published according to this formula. Its forty portraits, charts, and plans, reproduced 
with clarity and beauty from originals owned by such institutions as the British Museum 
and the McCord Museum of McGill University, are frequently a source for the descrip- 
tive sections of the narrative. The story of the battle opens with a short résumé of 
skirmishes and battles in North America from 1754 to 1758. This is followed by 
sketches on Canadian defenses, British troops and leaders, and the dramatic arrival 
of the British vessels loaded with seasick soldiers at the basin of Quebec off the island 
of Orleans. In later pages the author details the military operations leading to the battle 
on the Plains of Abraham and the subsequent siege of Quebec. Throughout the book 
quotations from contemporaries are skillfully blended into the narrative, which is 
proportioned to give adequate space to naval operations, Although no authorities are 
cited and the bibliography is limited to a one-page note on sources, in my opinion 
Lloyd has written an accurate, vivid account of the capture of Quebec based primarily 
on English sources. 

University of California, Santa Barbara Wisur R. Jacons 


THE VICE-ADMIRALTY COURTS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By Corl Ubbelohde. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture. 1960. Pp. ix, 242. $6.00.) Mr. Ubbelohde has 
produced a thoroughly researched, well-organized, and lucidly written book on a sig- 
nificant but much misunderstood aspect of colonial history. He begins by sketching the 
organization, procedure, and work of the eleven vice-admiralty courts in North Amer- 
ica prior to 1763. For the most part these courts had existed since the closing decade 
of the seventeenth century and had gradually become unpopular fixtures of the pro- 
vincial “constitutions.” Fashioned after their counterparts in England, they had no 
juries and were completely dominated by appointive judges who were nonsalaried 
but who were paid percentages on the goods they condemned and by fixed fees allowed 
by colonial statutes. The French and Indian War revealed the weaknesses of both the 
American revenue collectors and the provincial vice-admiralty courts, and in 1764 the 
entire colonial revenue structure was reviewed and revised. The jurisdiction of the 
courts was expanded to include cases involving the new colonial revenue legislation. 
As part of the program of reorganization, Dr. William Spry was sent to Halifax as “Vice 
Admiral Over All America.” This supercourt did not try many cases, though it pro- 
voked much criticism. In 1767 the Halifax supercourt was superseded by four regional 
courts, located at Halifax, Boston, Philadelphia, and Charleston. These new courts were 
more active and unpopular than the Spry court had been. The vice-admiralty courts were 
a minor, but persistent, cause of the American Revolution. Colonial leaders constantly 
questioned their jurisdiction, authority, and constitutionality. The American colonists 
had four major criticisms of the vice-admiralty courts: the method of paying the judges; 
the appointment of four regional judges because of their loyalty to the crown during 
the Stamp Act crisis; the extension of the courts’ jurisdiction beyond its traditional 
limits; the denial of the right of trial by jury. Ubbelohde carefully examines all of these 
charges and shows that most of them were more fiction than fact. He concludes that the 
provincial vice-admiralty courts were not the complete evils that the patriot propagand- 
ists painted them and that it was the laws they enforced, not the courts themselves, that 
required revision to silence hostile critics. With the coming of the Revolution the various 
states established vice-admiralty courts of their own, but these were specifically re- 
quired to proceed only by jury trial, 

University of North Carolina Huon T. Lerter 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU: A RADICAL VICTORIAN. By R. K. Webb. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 385. $5.00.) If Florence Nightingale 
was "the lady with the lamp," Harriet Martineau was the lady with the trumpet. Her 
famous ear trumpet symbolized her extraordinary and selective receptivity to the radical 
ideas of her time, while the popular press served her as the instrument for trumpeting 
them forth to an attentive Victorian world. At one time or another she embraced a 
great variety of “causes,” alienating sooner or later most of her close friends (including 
her brother James), but never lacking a wide audience. As every successful] reformer 
must, she had an intense devotion to principle. Yet she was misled by her own fierce 
determination and illustrates in a notable way how an obsession with theories can lead 
earnest, wellintentioned people astray if not balanced by judgment, moderation, and a 
sense of human fallibility. She could rationalize anything. For many readers of this 
volume the chapters on Miss Martineau's struggle to find a safe basis for morals, her 
visit to America, and her adventures with mesmerism and pseudo science will prove 
the most interesting. Perhaps without realizing it she lived over again the Calvinist 
dilemma and she came out with a not dissimilar belief in the freedom of the unfree 
will. She startled America by her loud championship of Garrison and her scandalous 
gossip about public men. A fervent disciple of mesmerism, she claimed that it had 
cured her and her cows of illness, though in the end both she and they died. Professor 
Webb has produced an immensely instructive and stimulating book. There is hardly 
anything with which to quarrel except possibly the attribution of too much influence to 
Unitarianism. After all, there were a great many Unitarians who did not shake the 
world. But he has described with a deft touch, in which his prodigious and wide re- 
search does not obtrude itself, one of the wonders of the age and conveys to us his 
enthusiasm, tempered by careful judgment, for his subject. 

Brown University Cuestes Kirsy 


WATERLOO. By John Naylor. [British Battles Series.) (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1960. Pp. 208. $4.50.) To the end of his life Napoleon could not understand 
what had gone wrong at Waterloo. On St. Helena he often pondered the question. 
The Emperor’s bewilderment will not be shared by the readers of Naylor’s volume. 
Here is the most lucid account available. The author adds nothing new to an old story, 
nor does he claim to do this, but what the narrative lacks in originality it makes up in 
clarity. Step by step the “tragedy of errors” is traced from the recruitment of the French 
troops to the triumphal return of Louis XVIII. The grand strategy of the campaign 
and the battle tactics of the various commanders are explained in language compre- 
hensible even to readers unfamiliar with military operations. Especially helpful are the 
chapters on the English army and weapons. The citizen of the atomic age cannot re- 
press a smile at the description of the deadly musket with a range of one hundred 
yards. But he must also confess to a certain nostalgia for that simple era when com- 
manders could allow themselves the luxury not only of one mistake but of a whole 
series. For the heroes of Waterloo emerge as a befuddled lot, dealt with more kindly 
by Fate than they deserved. As for the vanquished, he achieved the distinction of 
blundering even more often than his opponents. Brilliant though his leadership was at 
the beginning of the campaign, it was his poor judgment that cost France the Battle 
of Waterloo, not Ney’s failure to obey orders or Grouchy’s dogged determination to 
obey them at all costs. Touches of human interest and quotations from participants in 
the campaign, mostly English, lighten the grim story. These add zest and charm. It is 
a pity that Naylor omitted footnotes merely because the extracts are all fram published 
sources. Students must be reminded constantly to cite references, and this book seems 
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tailor made for parallel reading, especially in Freshman courses. It will be a welcome 
addition to any college library. 
Washburn University RurH FRIEDRICH 


BRITAIN IN THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. By W. P. Morrell. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 454. $8.80.) This is a survey of British penetration, ac- 
quisition, and administration in the Pacific from the age of discovery to the end of the 
nineteenth century. A brief epilogue sketches trends in colonial policy and administra- 
tion since 1900. Seven chapters trace the growth of British influence into the 1870’s, 
with major attention on the rise of “missionary kingdoms” in Polynesia, the subsequent 
evangelistic penetration of Melanesia, and the growth and results of French religious 
. and political rivalry in both areas. Developments leading to Fiji’s annexation and the 
Western Pacific Order in Council of 1877 are treated in detail. In the next five chap- 
ters interest centers on the impact of French and German colonial policy on British 
interests, the process of partition, and the early shaping of administrative policies in 
Britain’s new possessions, Professor Morrell stresses local circumstances as strongly de- 
termining factors in the generally reluctant interventions of the United Kingdom and 
provides useful summary interpretations of the forces that shaped action in each case. 
A chapter on administration in Fiji and New Guinea brings the story to the turn of 
the century. Inviting a look at the historical record, the author condemns facile and 
uninformed criticism of the efforts and achievements of missionaries and administra- 
tors. Theme and subject matter make, understandably, for a complex pattern of organi- 
zation, but the reader’s task could have been lightened by provision of cross references 
to names or events to which allusions are made, sometimes pages, sometimes chapters 
after original and often brief mention. Quotations from source materials provide the 
most lively writing. Morrell has read widely and with discrimination in the enormous 
mass of printed materials bearing on his subject and adds knowledge derived from per- 
sonal spade work, particularly in Foreign Office manuscript materials. The result is a 
long-needed, scholarly, and valuable work of synthesis and interpretation. 

University of Hawai Tuomas D. Morrery 


FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND, HISTORIAN: SELECTIONS FROM HIS 
WRITINGS, Edited, with an introduction, by Robert Livingston Schuyler. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 261. $1.50.) The last few years have wit- 
nessed several efforts to make more readily available selected writings of Frederic Wil- 
liam Maitland. The present collection represents another such effort, but its purpose is 
different in that it seeks primarily to illustrate the extraordinary combination of quali- 
ties that made Maitland a great historian. His writings have been widely drawn upon 
to bring out his fact-consciousness, his originality of thought, his imaginative insight, 
his sense of relevance and perspective, as well as the lucidity and clarity of his style. 
The selections are prefaced by an able introduction which sketches Maitland’s life and 
describes the influences that shaped him into the greatest historian of English law. The 
introduction has been prepared primarily for history students, and it suffers occasionally 
from the wish to simplify (e.g., Lincoln's Inn is described as a famous law school and 
the Year Books as law reports), but it accomplishes its purpose and vividly emphasizes 
Maitland’s ineluctable pursuit of historical truth, which explains and hence lightens the 
burden that the past places upon the present. 

University of Pennsylvania Law School Grorce L. Haskıns 


BUGANDA AND BRITISH OVERRULE, 1900-1955: TWO STUDIES, By D. An- 
thony Low and R. Cranford Pratt. (New York: Oxford University Press on behalf of 
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East African Institute of Social Research. 1960. Pp. xi, 373. $7.70.) This volume opens a 
new and deeper level in the writing of Ganda history during the period of European 
domination. Ás the first publication to result from the interdisciplinary leadership 
studies begun in 1953 by the East African Institute of Social Research and the faculty 
of Makerere College, it is a work of collaboration between a historian and a political 
scientist. D. Anthony Low, the historian, has contributed the first half of the work, 
a detailed examination of the way the Uganda Agreement of 1900 came to be written as 
it was. With an unrivaled command of Ganda history in the decade before the agree- 
ment, he is able to present an excellent concise statement of the background followed 
by an extremely detailed account of the negotiations between Sir Harry Johnston and 
the regents of Buganda. This in turn is followed by a consideration of the aftermath, 
the consequences of the agreement for Ganda society, politics, and especially land 
tenure. It might be asked whether the Uganda Agreement really merits a study in such 
detail. Given the importance of the agreement for all subsequent Ganda history, quite 
clearly it does. At first glance, however, Low's definitive study has an odd appearance 
rising from the flat land of largely superficial administrative history we now have of 
the Uganda Protectorate, and from the terrae incognitae that stretch in most directions 
from Buganda province. It should be increasingly valuable as work in similar detail 
begins to appear in neighboring areas. The dust jacket claims that the second half of 
the volume is a study of the effects of the Uganda Agreement and thus a direct con- 
tinuation of the first. It is not. Professor Pratt’s title, "Ihe Politics of Indirect Rule: 
Uganda, 1900-1950,” tells more accurately what he is about. Where Low deals with 
the agreement as an aspect of Ganda history, Pratt treats Ganda history as an aspect 
of the variety of administrative devices that have gone under the name of “indirect 
rule.” He is principally concerned with the way administrators dealt with Buganda and 
with the agreement in the light of changing concepts of administrative theory. The 
depth of Low’s study comes through its concentration in time and space, while that of 
Pratt’s work comes from a narrow concern with administrative ideas and practices over 
a half century. It is, in short, a work of political science, and a good one. As such it is 
probably more useful to historians than it would have been if Pratt had tried to write 
a direct historical sequel to Low’s work. While these are not quite the neatly comple- 
mentary pair of studies that may have been intended, the volume as a whole may 
represent the best solution to the problem of interdisciplinary work in the social sci- 
ences, that of letting each ask its own questions and find its own answers for the sake 
of whatever information each may add to complex reality. 

University of Wisconsin Par D. CURTIN 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS RELATING TO SCOTLAND, 1916-1950. In two 
volumes. Compiled by P. D. Hancock. (Edinburgh: the University Press; distrib. by 
Quadrangle Books, Chicago. 1959. Pp. x, 244; viii, 370. $15.00.) In 1917 the Scottish 
History Society published A Contribution to the Bibliography of Scottish Topography, 
a two-volume work consisting of a list of books about Scotland and Scottish affairs pub- 
lished since earliest times to about 1916. Mr. P. D. Hancock has now produced a con- 
tinuation to 1950 on the same pattern. The first volume, after a short section on general 
descriptive works and atlases, is devoted to a detailed listing of books, shire by shire, 
and alphabetically by town within each shire. The second volume classifies books by 
subject, a far more detailed and elaborate breakdown than that in the original work. 
Both volumes are listings only; there is no attempt to be critical, although occasionally 
an ambiguous title is clarified by a brief description of the book’s contents. This com- 
pilation’s usefulness to historians is limited. It is greatest for local history, where the 
listings are extremely detailed. Some of the listings on specific subjects in Volume II are 
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good, but those for history are spotty. The works devoted exclusively to Scotland are 
there, though sometimes in odd places. Audrey Cunningham’s The Loyal Clans, an 
important study of political history, is under "Biography." The editor has, however, also 
attempted to provide here and there a certain number of titles of general works on 
Britain which are important for Scotland, and the lists are not at all complete. For 
instance, under "Stuart," G. N. Clark’s volume in the Oxford History series is listed; 
Godfrey Davies' is not. It also seems that the editor's compromise respecting periodical 
literature is not entirely satisfactory. He has included all the references found in the 
sheaf catalogue of Scottish books in the National Library of Scotland to three Scottish 
journals, including the Scottish Historical Review. This catalogue is evidently incom- 
plete. Thus R. K. Hannay's article in the SHR, "On the Church Lands at the Refor- 
mation,” is listed (though incorrectly, with “of” substituted for “at”), but his “A Study 
of Reformation History,” which also dealt with the land problem in the same journal a 
few years later, is omitted. Another weakness is that books are listed only once, and the 
cross-referencing is inadequate. Thus Sir James Fergusson’s Argyle in the Forty-five is 
listed under “The 1745 Rising,” as it should be, but not under “Argyllshire,” as it also 
ought to be. The index is so bad as to be virtually useless. In short, historians must use 
this work with very great care. 


University of Illinois Maurice Leg, Jr. 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. Second Series, Vol- 
ume VIII, CHINESE QUESTIONS, 1929-31. Edited by Rohan Butler and ]. P. T. Bury. 
Assisted by M. E. Lambert. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Infor- 
mation Services, New York. 1960. Pp. Ixxv, 1044. $14.77 postpaid.) The publication of 
each volume in Sir Lewellyn Woodward's great collection of British diplomatic docu- 
ments is an event for students of international relations. This first book in its Second 
Series dealing with the Far East completes the work that was prepared and mainly 
edited by Professor Woodward before his retirement. More than eight hundred docu- 
ments are concerned with three issues in Anglo-Chinese relations between April 1929 
and December 1931: Britain's rendition of the leased territory of Weihaiwei, the sur- 
render of British extraterritorial rights in China, and British efforts in conjunction with 
the League of Nations to achieve a peaceful settlement of the crisis precipitated by 
Japan's occupation of Mukden on September 18-19, 1931. The material includes not only 
Foreign Office records but also some of the personal papers of the first Marquis of 
Reading and of Sir John Simon. References to related documents published elsewhere 
necessitate the use of other source collections with this volume. Documents have seldom 
illustrated more clearly the tedious minutiae of the diplomatic process and the knowl- 
edge, understanding, and skill required of negotiators who try to bring the East and 
West into agreement. Sir Miles Lampson, later Baron Killearn, the British minister to 
China from 1926 to 1933, excelled in such undertakings. Reports on the aims and tactics 
of other governments with interests in China and analyses of China's internal problems 
depict the network of political maneuvers in relation to which British policy had to be 
forged. Foreign Office memoranda place British policy in its historical setting and sum- 
marize its development from time to time during the years here considered. It is evi- 
dent that the British government recognized both the inevitability and the justice of the 
surrender of Weihaiwei and their extraterritorial rights in China. The former had taken 
place and Sir Miles Lampson and the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs had agreed 
upon the text for an Anglo-Chinese treaty to abolish the latter when Japanese aggression 
in Manchuria turned Britain’s attention to the settlement of Sino-Japanese grievances. 
Her statesmen then sought to uphold the authority of the Council of the League of 
Nations acting under Article XI of the Covenant and to avoid independent action which 
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would alienate Japan in achieving a just peace. They realized their failure and that of 
the League, however, even before the passage of the Council's resolution appointing a 
commission of inquiry in December 1931. 

Washington, D. C. Grace Fox 


EUROPE 


KRIEGSNACHRICHTEN UND PROPAGANDA WAHREND DES DREIS- 
SIGJAHRIGEN KRIEGES: DIE SCHLACHT BEI NÓRDLINGEN IN DEN GLEICH- 
ZEITIGEN, GEDRUCKTEN KRIEGSBERICHTEN. By Góran Rystad. [Publications 
of the New Society of Letters at Lund, Number 54.] (Lund: C W K Gleerup. 1960. 
Pp. vii, 294. 25 kr.) H it can be agreed that the Thirty Years’ War witnessed the advent 
of modern propaganda, considerable interest will attach to Professor Rystad's attempt to 
ascertain the methods by which the war reports of this period were circulated and how 
they lent themselves to exploitation as propaganda vehicles. The author believes that 
this purpose is best accomplished by concentrating on a single event of such acknowl- 
edged significance that it constitutes an adequate case study. He selects the celebrated 
Battle of Nordlingen of September 1634. More than half of the book is devoted to 
exhaustive textual analysis of the leading Catholic and Protestant descriptions of this 
battle. More absorbing reading is afforded by the ensuing section, in which the particu- 
lar kinds and aims of the propaganda of the day are elucidated. Rystad forcefully dem- 
onstrates that all parties to the struggle at Nórdlingen misrepresented the military and 
political facts in their battle accounts. The Catholics did so in order to magnify their 
victory, the Protestants to excuse their defeat, and the squabbling factions within both 
camps~~Bavarians, Spaniards, Austrians, Swedes, and German princes—to nourish and 
satisfy their national aspirations and requirements, which were beginning to overshadow 
religious considerations though religious propaganda remained spirited. Catholics and 
Protestants alike posed as champions of political liberty and German solidarity. Many 
earlier discussions of the use of publicity devices during the Thirty Years’ War are 
available, but none approaches the problem so systematically as Rystad or with such 
painstaking attention to the whole range of source materials. The documentation is 
impressive throughout and the conclusions developed are sound and convincing, Al- 
though the account is occasionally repetitious and although the German, in transla- 
tion, is somewhat unadorned, both the specialist in the period and those interested in 
the evolution of propaganda techniques will find much to applaud. 

Western Michigan University Water J. BRUNHUMER 


THE NEW BONAPARTIST GENERALS IN THE CRIMEAN WAR: DISTRUST 
AND DECISION-MAKING IN THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. By Brison D. 
Gooch. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1959. Pp. 289. Glds. 19.00.) This book is dis- 
appointing in many ways. In it the author sets out to prove that the French generals in 
the Crimean War failed to carry out the Napoleonic military tradition. He succeeds in 
the undertaking. But is this minor contribution worth a volume dealing mainly with an 
already familiar story? He has read much about the conflict and his book contains some 
interesting information. He discusses, for example, the health, ambitions, jealousies, and 
opportunism of the generals in charge of the French armies, especially Generals Saint- 
Arnaud, Canrobert, and Pelissier, “the three successive commanders in-chief of the near 
East.” He also describes the rivalries, petty antagonisms, and disagreements between 
the French high command and officers under them, Emperor Napoleon TI, and the 
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English generals. There is, however, a vagueness, and a lack of organization of the 
material as a whole, that indicates failure on the part of the author to assimilate the 
historical facts he has collected. Furthermore in his attempt to develop a significant 
theme, the relationship between military action during the Crimean War and the col- 
lapse of France in 1870, he presents evidence that is inadequate. It is a pity that Gooch 
did not carry on research in the archives and libraries of France and England before 
publishing this book instead of limiting his investigation to three libraries in the United 
States. It is also unfortunate that the volume is not well written. Good editing might 
have eliminated the vague sentences and awkwardly worded quotations. The author 
has prepared a satisfactory index and a list of the books he has used. 

University of California, Berkeley FRANKLIN C. PALM 


THE NOBILITY OF TOULOUSE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: A SO- 
CIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDY. By Robert Forster. [Johns Hopkins University Stud- 
ies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXXVIII (1960), Number r.] (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1960. Pp. 9-212, viii. Cloth $5.00, paper $4.00.) This study is based 
on administrative correspondence, tax rolls, records of provincial and diocesan assem- 
bles, family papers, and parliamentary and municipal archives that the author con- 
sulted during his stay of more than two years at Toulouse. It is also based on pub 
lished sources, primary and secondary. With extraordinary success Forster brings for- 
ward in statistical and case studies just those particulars about the noble families of the 
Toulouse region that are most significant in view of generalizations usually made about 
nobles of eighteenth-century France. The book is based largely on archival material 
needed to answer questions that the author, from his secondary sources, has seen to be 
most pertinent. The definiteness with which Forster writes about estate management, 
officeholding, investments, inheritances, dowries, debts, incomes, and living standards 
is enormously satisfying. This material, as he says, is not “typical”; it is just about 
Toulouse and its environs, Yet it is the more fascinating for being irreducibly particular, 
and one becomes wary of old stereotypes in the presence of these people, their economic 
behavior, their social staying power, their mentality reflected in contracts, legacies, and 
petitions, their human side revealed by the size of dowries and the portions of cadets. 
Persons curious about the workings of French institutions can read Forster’s book with 
ease and pleasure. Graduate students wishing to learn how to write something limited 
in scope, yet original and significant, will do well to use it as a model, subject to the 
caution that the author’s smooth performance can only have resulted from years of 
intelligent application. His book is, moreover, a positive contribution to the knowledge, 
not merely of American readers, but of French specialists, including those of Toulouse, 
who gave it a prize. 

Swarthmore College Pau. H. Bar 


LOMENIE DE BRIENNE ET L'ORDRE MONASTIQUE (1766-1789). By Pierre 
Chevallier. [Bibliothèque de la Société d'Histoire ecclésiastique de la France] (Paris: 
Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 1959. Pp. 392.) In 1766 the French monarchy, at the 
instigation of Choiseul and the archbishop of Toulouse, Loménie de Brienne, appointed 
a commission (half clerical, half lay) to investigate conditions within the decaying 
monastic orders of France and to recommend measures appropriate to their restoration. 
This volume is a study of certain aspects of the work of this "Commission des Réguliers" 
between 1766 and 1789, advancing the earlier work of Charles Gérin and Mlle. Lemaire 
on this subject by exploiting the papers of Brienne that were deposited in the Archives 
Nationales in 1931 and materials of the Archivio Segreto Vaticano. Chevallier notes 
repeatedly that the commission established an unfortunate precedent for the Constituent 
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Assembly to follow in dealing with the secular church at a later date. He is willing to 
concede, however, that at the time, in the absence of “reforming saints” within the 
orders, no other means for reform existed. Even if the reformers had been completely 
disinterested in their work, there appeared little real chance for success on their part, so 
closely was the regular church tied to the dying society of the old regime. In any case, 
the reformers were not disinterested. Choiseul was hostile to the very principle of 
monasticism and sought to restrict it as much as conditions would permit. The bishops 
saw in reform an opportunity to abolish the immunity of the orders from episcopal 
supervision and discipline. The parlements saw a new opportunity to combat ultra- 
montanism. As for Brienne, the reform work was merely a means “for achieving the - 
one ambition of his life: the ministry. ... [he] was sufficiently intelligent to realize 
that he would succeed in this only by gaining pardon from enlightened opinion for his 
ecclesiastical position. The times of Richelieu, of Mazarin, and even of Fleury had 
passed. It was expedient for a prelate to be enlightened, tolerant, and not devout if he 
aspired to the ministry, that he be the chief of a reforming party within the Church. . . ." 
The papacy and the orders were left to salvage what they could from the situation. In 
view of the book's title, the organization of material leaves much to be desired. The 
author presents 250 pages of information dealing with the activities of the commission 
before telling the reader of its creation. Brienne's role is not dealt with as fully as one 
might expect from the title. The actual reform measures of the commission, which led 
to the suppression of a half dozen orders and to substantial reforms in the others, are 
passed over too quickly and summarily. The work closes, promising shortly to turn 
to certain matters which actually had been dealt with almost one hundred pages earlier. 
On the other hand, the author has used his documents with great care. The first 250 
pages of the book present in detail the results of an investigation into conditions within 
the monastic orders by the commission. These reports constituted, as Chevallier points 
out, cahiers de doléances for the regular clergy some twenty-five years before the meet- 
ing of the Estates-General, and by devoting so much attention to them he presents much 
information on monastic life in France in the 1760's. 

Pomona College Burpetrze C. POLAND 


MY ODYSSEY: EXPERIENCES OF A YOUNG REFUGEE FROM TWO REVO- 
LUTIONS, BY A CREOLE OF SAINT DOMINGUE, Translated and edited by 
Althéa de Puech Parham. Introduction by Selden Rodman. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1959. Pp. xxvi, 204. $4.95.) Even today, the collapse of the old 
regime in Saint Domingue remains one of the most tragic periods in modern history. 
In this well-edited and beautiful book we see the horrors of the struggle through the 
eyes of a young planter who participated in the fighting from 1791 to 1797. A sixteen- 
year-old son of the De Puech family (his first name is no longer known) returned to 
the plantation near Cap Frangais after years of schooling in France the day before actual 
fighting began in Saint Domingue. In eight “informal but highly stylized letters to 
friends and members of the family” he recounted his own part in the terrible struggle. 
Around 1798 the De Puechs settled in New Orleans, where the letters were preserved 
with other family papers. Mrs. Parham is to be thanked for making her kinsman’s 
manuscript available in an excellent and attractive translation. The experiences young 
De Puech related were varied even for such a revolutionary period. They included the 
revolt in 1791, two years of terrible civil war, and the flight of the entire De Puech 
family to the United States in 1793. For a brief period in America, he joined other 
French exiles in giving musical concerts around New York. Then he returned to Saint 
Domingue to join the Spanish who had announced that they were reconquering the 
country for France. After the Spanish failure, he joined the British, who had occupied 
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part of the island, and served happily with them for nearly two years, When the British 
left Saint Domingue in 1797, they brought De Puech and the other remaining French 
officers to the United States. The final letter of this volume is an interesting account 
of a trip from New York to Philadelphia in the summer of 1798. According to the 
family account, he died shortly thereafter. The personal and intimate tone of the letters 
wins the interest and warm sympathy of the reader. One likes a young man who in 
such times could write with humor and often in verse, With a light touch he gives 
helpful glimpses of life and thought in Saint Domingue at the end of its great epoch. 
Pomona College E. Wırson Lyon 


DOCUMENTS DIPLOMATIQUES FRANCAIS (1871-1914). First Series (1871- 
1900). Volume XV (2 JANVIER-14 NOVEMBRE 1899). [Ministére des Affaires 
étrangéres: Commission de publication des documents relatifs aux origines de la guerre 
de 1914.] (Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 1959. Pp. xxxv, 552.) The year 1899 is generally 
characterized as one in which the great European alliances and alignments were in a 
state of flux. This volume does nothing to alter this over-all characterization but it does 
bring out the cool and quiet consistency with which Delcassé worked to take advantage 
of this situation to strengthen France's position. We see him, despite the post-Fashoda 
bitterness on both sides of the Channel, calmly working through the able Paul Cambon 
at London for a real détente with Britain. The result of this policy was the amicable 
settlement of the crucial question of the Upper Nile. The road to the entente of 1904 
was by no means smooth or straight, but in early 1899 its general direction was be- 
coming apparent. On his way toward an understanding with Britain, Delcassé encoun- 
tered distractions, temptations, and counterpressures. The Russians, of course, were 
nervous at the slightest sign of a French rapprochement with either Britain or Germany, 
and the French military attaché at St. Petersburg wrote enthusiastically of the need for 
French money to build a strategic railroad down to Tashkent so that Russian military 
power could be brought to bear on the otherwise invulnerable British position in India. 
Delcassé was not interested. He was much more concerned about bringing Russian 
power to bear in Central Europe, particularly in the event of the dissolution of the 
Triple Alliance due to the breakdown of the Dual Monarchy, a contingency not pro- 
vided for in the Franco-Russian alliance. It was this worry that motivated his trip to 
St. Petersburg in August, during which he and Muraviey worked out the broader form- 
ula under which the alliance would apply to the maintenance of "équilibre entre les 
forces européennes.” There is unfortunately little that is new in the present volume on 
this subject. The Italians, with an eye on Tripolitania, complained bitterly that their in- 
terests had not been taken into account in the Anglo-French declaration of March ar 
regarding the Sudan. Delcassé and Ambassador Barrére saw immediately the leverage 
that they could exercise to weaken Italian ties to Vienna and Berlin. France might even 
encourage Italian aspirations in Tripolitania if Italy supported the French in Morocco. 
There was no hurry, As Delcassé pointed out to Barrére, time was working on the side 
of France. The volume also contains many interesting documents on the rivalry of the 
powers in China. 

Washington, D. C. WırLıam M. FRANKLIN 


LA PENSÉE POLITIQUE DEPUIS MONTESQUIEU. By Félix Ponteil (Paris: 
Sirey. 1960. Pp. xv, 355. 22 new fr.) This is a survey of modern political theory by a 
historian well known for his work on the Revolution and on France in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. One can scarcely tell that a historian did in fact write this 
book. Summary succeeds summary, thinker follows thinker through the air, most of 
them presented as intellectual specters cut off from the social, economic, and psycho- 
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logical foundations that determined their attitudes. The summaries are brief and clear 
introductions to the major theorists. Ponteil includes some French thinkers not usually 
covered in American surveys: Renouvier, Dupont-White, Léon Bourgeois, Prévost- 
Paradol, Renan, Taine, Barrés, Maurras; and he quickly scans American development, 
Arab thought, and Sun Yat-Sen. In his preface Ponteil said that he would go straight 
to the theorists and treat them as a historian would deal with any body of sources. 
I began his book, accordingly, with great hope that the pall cast by abstracting and 
schematizing political scientists over the history of political theory would be lifted. It 
was not We historians have yet to produce a history of political theory that really is 
history, the consideration of ideas about politics not as wraiths, but as part of the whole 
texture of life. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology RıcHarn L. SCHOENWALD 


FOCH VERSUS CLEMENCEAU: FRANCE AND GERMAN DISMEMBER- 
MENT, 1918-1919. By Jere Clemens King. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 
44.) (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 137. $4.00.) The full 
story of the relationships between the major political figures at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and their military advisers remains to be recounted, but here, in this brisk, stim- 
ulating monograph, Mr. King explores what was undoubtedly the most dramatic of 
these conflicts, that between Clemenceau and Foch. The author comes to this work after 
having successfully studied in a previous book the clash between generals and politicians 
in France during the war years. His conclusions are simple. Both Clemenceau and 
Foch wanted a peace‘ that would provide France with security and both saw the de 
sirability of an independent Rhineland, but Clemenceau alone recognized that insistence 
on such a Rhineland policy would cost France her indispensable allies and would lead 
to diplomatic, military, and even moral isolation. Foch, insistent in his views, aware of 
wide public support within France, and conscious of Clemenceau’s own soul searching, 
pressed his point by a variety of mancuvers, including encouragement of Rhenish 
separatist movements. The Rhineland-Palatinate Putsch of 1919 is traced in considerable 
detail, with some new evidence to confirm subornation by the French military. As in 
the wartime conflict in France, civilian policy making triumphed and, in the author's 
judgment, deservedly so. Clemenceau kept the allies he considered essential, at least for 
a time. He sincerely renounced the Rhineland policy in the belief that he had achieved 
security for France through the promised Anglo-American guarantees, the demilitariza- 
tion of the Rhineland, and the right of unilateral occupation in the event of treaty 
violation. That the Rhineland clauses of Versailles were not enforced by a “feckless” 
government in 1936, King maintains, was not the “Tiger’s” fault. At one point the 
author’s sympathies with Clemenceau carry him too far. Is it not lending excessive 
significance to an old quarrel to say that the “renewed solidarity” of the English- 
speaking world with France in the Second World War “would have been precluded by 
a disguised or overt French annexation of the Rhineland” in 1919? A product of careful 
investigation and reflection, this monograph will interest students of twentieth-century 
France (and Germany), the Paris Peace Conference, and the enduring conflict between 
civilian and military policy makers in all countries. 

Duke University Jou. CoLron 


THE FIFTH FRENCH REPUBLIC. By Dorothy Pickles. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1960. Pp. 222. Cloth $3.50, paper $1.65.) DIE V. REPUBLIK: FRANKREICHS 
NEUES REGIERUNGSSYSTEM. By Gilbert Ziebura. [Die Wissenschaft von der Politik, 
Volume XII.] (Cologne and Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag. 1960. Pp. 333. DM 19.75.) 
Since it is too soon for anytbing else, these two works deal with the institutions and the 
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Constitution of the Fifth Republic. Mrs. Pickles’ book treats the former largely in terms 
of the latter. Beginning with an analysis of the historical memories and undertones that 
hover over every constitutional] banquet, it discusses parliament, parties, presidency, over- 
seas France, the Algerian conflict, and, above all, the Constitution itself as it does or may 
affect them all. This document has been variously described as the worst-drafted French 
constitution in history, tailor-made for General de Gaulle, Orléanist, quasi-monarchical, 
quasi-presidential, unworkable, untidy, ephemeral, the pure and simple organization of 
anarchy, a temporary irritant, a major lunacy, a bureaucrat’s happy hunting ground, a 
technocratic paradise, a parliamentarian’s nightmare, a Republican face saver, a form of 
castration, or a total irrelevancy. Despite a weakness for certain timeworn labels, Mrs. 
Pickles’ generalizations are often pithily qualified and her discussion based on evident 
knowledge of and familiarity with French politics. The book goes farther than any 
other available in English to put one in the picture and suggest the immediate origin 
and the possibilities of the present French system. It is, however, by its very nature, a 
“work of circumstance” even more ephemeral than the Constitution of which it treats, 
because it begs questions that can only be answered by time. Speculation, however 
thoughtful and informed, must wait on events for confirmation or, more often, contra- 
diction. When events are bound to be the great interpreters, this kind of book appears 
an intellectual’s exercise whose criticism must be looked for in the daily press. For those, 
however, who enjoy such interpretative efforts, Dr. Ziebura offers all the essential French 
texts... in German. His collection of readings is a mine of statements and statistics that 
can help us understand some of the intentions and realities behind the new regime, It 
contains rich veins of material on the nature of executive, legislative, and the Franco- 
African community; thinner ones on the army and the Constitution; little or nothing 
on pressure groups, electoral sociology, or, as such, Algeria. This reflects the author’s 
idea of the needs of the moment and his belief that the future of the Fifth Republic de- 
pends less upon Algeria than on its relations with the Communauté. Uneven but rich, 
his collection will not soon be outdated. One can only wish that it, or a similar instru- 
ment, were also available in English. The fact that both authors devote much space 
and attention to personalities, particularly to General de Gaulle, reflects the nature and 
problem of the new order: a flight to monocracy, as Ziebura calls it, a return toward 
mon-archy as the New Right claims. Whether, in Mrs. Pickles’ words, De Gaulle’s Re- 
public can become the French Republic, remains unanswered. 

University of California, Los Angeles EucEN WEBER 


_ PIRATES ON THE WEST COAST OF NEW SPAIN, 1575-1742. By Peter Ger- 
hard. [Spain in the West, Volume VIII.] (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1960. Pp. 274. $8.50 postpaid.) Much has been written about foreign incursion in the 
Caribbean and along the northern coast of South America during the colonial period. 
Several important works have explored the activities of the French and Dutch in Bra- 
zilian waters, Little attention, however, has been paid to the west coast of North Amer- 
ica with the exception of the well-recorded activities of Francis Drake and the Golden 
Hind. In this work Gerhard discusses twenty-five expeditions of various sorts into the 
North Pacific. Where there is documentary material available, he writes a compre 
hensive story. He details landing sites and local reaction on the part of the Spanish 
authorities. The useful first chapter contains an analysis of the cartography of the coast 
line from Panama to Lower California with a description of towns, fortifications, and 
harbor facilities. Gerhard has made excellent use of unpublished materials in the Archivo 
General de Indias in Seville and of printed works on west coast geography and the 
actual accounts of the voyages of Dampier and Pretty. He presents a strong case for his 
tentative conclusion that one result of this piracy was “the retterated order forbidding 
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. -. colonization of the coastal region,” thus accounting in part for the present deserted 
condition of some of Mexico's most fertile areas. A useful glossary of Spanish terms, a 
lengthy bibliography, an adequate index, and several illustrations and charts complete 
this interesting work. The publisher should be commended on the excellent format of 
this series. 

University of Georgia RicHAnD K. MunpocH 


MALASPINA IN CALIFORNIA. By Donald C. Cutter. (San Francisco: John Howell. 
1960. Pp. viii, 96. $17.50.) This does not pretend to be a complete summary of the 
Malaspina expedition, for which several large volumes would be required, Instead, as 
the title indicates, it concentrates upon the fifteen days he stayed in Monterey. Relations 
of various nautical problems, descriptions of settlers and Indians, the account of his 
welcome by Father President Fermín Lasuén, and the reports of the scientists connected 
with the Descubierta and Atrevida, the vessels in which he sailed, make up the book, 
to which are added reproductions of nineteen illustrations, including four colored ones. 
Ás practically the only work generally available, this narration of a brief chapter in the 
important Malaspina voyage (1789-1793) will fill a void between the accounts of La 
Pérouse and Vancouver. 

Menlo Park, California CanL I. WHEAT 


JOHN REINHOLD SAHLBERG: HYONTEISTIETEILIJA, TUTKIMUSMA- 
TKAILIJA JA AATTEELLISTEN RIENTOJEN EDISTAJA, 1845-1920. By Uunio 
Saalas. [Acta Entomologica Fennica, Volume XVI.] (Helsinki: Suomen Hyönteistieteel- 
linen Seura. 1960. Pp. 620.) Since the review in this journal (LXIII [Oct. 1957], 200) 
of his biography of the "Ur-Grossvater" of the distinguished Sahlberg entomological 
dynasty of Finland, Professor Uunio Saalas (Sahlberg to 1906) has published studies of 
“Grossvater” (Reinhold Ferdinand Sahlberg: Tutkimusmatkalija, luonnonticteilijà, 
lääkäri ja tilanomistaja 1811-1874 [1958] ) and of “Vater” (the present volume). Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his forbears, John Reinhold Sahlberg became an entomologist, 
and in 1883 was appointed professor at the University of Helsinki after a decade's 
service as a docent. He engaged in extensive field work throughout Finland, in other 
European countries, and in Asia and Africa, the fruits of which are seen in the entomo- 
logical collections of the Universities of Helsinki and Turku. While not qualifying as 
firstrate biographical writing, the present volume provides a highly detailed account 
of Sahlberg's career. A ninety-six-page German-language summary provides most of 
the essentials, Although entomology holds no particular fascination for me, I nonethe- 
less found a number of unexpected treasures, among them some letters of several 
Sahlberg kinsfolk who participated in the American Civil War and some new informa- 
tion on mid-nineteenth-century Finnish emigration to the New World by way of 
northern Norway. After three biographies no doubt Saalas has developed sufficient mo- 
mentum to close out the Sahlberg saga by writing his autobiography. 

Heidelberg College Jonn I. KoLEHMAINEN 


VENSTRE OG FORSVARSSAGEN, 1870-1901. By Kristian Hvidt. [Skrifter udgivet 
af Jysk Selskab for Historie, Sprog og Litteratur, Number 7.] (Aarhus: Universitetsfor- 
laget. 1960. Pp. 220.) Danish defense policy changed in the last third of the nineteenth 
century from a revanche military program, an aftermath of the Dano-German War of 
1863-1864, to a concept of neutrality. The factors involved in this shift, as Kristian 
Hvidt so well describes them, consisted of leadership within Venstre (Liberal party), . 
the growth of radical ideas, the strong economy measures of farmers, and international 
principles of antimilitarism and neutrality. Roughly divided into three periods, these 
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years fall into the early farmer-dominated parsimonious era, the antimilitarism of 
Viggo Hérup, and the neutrality-arbitration treaty theme of Frede Bojesen. Defense 
policy of Venstre also revolved around other considerations: the wish of old Grundtvi- 
gians for a “people in arms,” the antidemocratic nature of the army itself, and the 
fight over naval and land defenses. These interwoven factors constitute a fagade for such 
problems as the split in Venstre, parliamentary and social reform, awakening political 
interest among workers, influences from abroad, and the Danish farm revolution and 
urban industrialization. Hvidt’s errors are few and his mechanics sound. The bibliog- 
raphy and footnotes carry clear indicutions of sources and the extent of materials for 
the study. Personally, I would appreciate more of Venstre history and less of a biographi- 
cal survey of Hørup and other leaders. The undue emphasis upon men misses the 
nuances of party development and opinion, thus giving a distorted view of Danish 
politics. Similar trends in other European countries undoubtedly exerted an influence 
upon Danish policy as the comments upon Bjérnsen's activity in both Denmark and 
Norway indicate. Yet Hvidt has shown clearly the shift in party attitudes and has given 
fresh materials for understanding this era in Danish history which is, as yet, quite 
clouded with misconceptions. 

Occidental College Raymond E. LINDGREN 


FRANZ LAMBERT VON AVIGNON UND DIE REFORMATION IN HESSEN. 
By Gerhard Müller. [Veróffentlichungen der Historischen Kommission für Hessen und 
Waldeck 24, 4. Quellen und Darstellungen zur Geschichte des Landgrafen Philipp des 
Grossmütigen, Marburg.] (Marburg: the Kommission. 1958. Pp. x, 182.) Lambert of 
Avignon was the only French convert to Protestantism who played a role of any im- 
portance in German territory in the sixteenth century. He is associated with the Refor- 
mation in Hesse. His Paradoxa served as the basis for the discussion at the Synod of 
Homberg through which Philip of Hesse introduced the Reformation. Lambert was also 
renowned as the author of the Reformatio Hassiae, which proposed a plan for church 
administration of a congregational type. Though it was not adopted because Luther 
opposed it, the ideas were to recur in French and English Puritanism. In Scotland 
Lambert has been especially esteemed because Patrick Hamilton, the first Scottish 
martyr of the Reformation, sat under him at Marburg. A recent discovery now gives 
Lambert a fresh significance. His Somme chrétienne bas just come to light. It was an 
apology written in French for the Protestants and was to be presented to the emperor 
when he learned of the celebrated Lutheran protest at the Diet of Speyer. The work 
so infuriated the emperor that Philip of Hesse sent an apologetic letter, in which, how- 
ever, he retracted nothing. Lambert's statement, printed at Marburg, was withheld from 
circulation and apparently only this copy survives, Following this episode Lambert’s 
contribution to the Reformation was in the role of professor at Marburg. This is a 
thorough and fascinating study. 

Yale University RoraNp H. Barron 


MOSES HESS: UTOPIAN SOCIALIST. By John Weiss. [Wayne State University 
Studies, Social Sciences, Number 8.] (Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 77. $1.95.) Dr. Weiss's compact but sensitive essay on Moses Hess is a good intro- 
duction to that much-neglected socialist and his thought. This short study is, of course, 
neither a full-scale biography nor a comprehensive analysis of Hess's writings. For the 
first, one must still depend on the rather old German work of Theodor Zlocisti, and 
for the second, one must await the forthcoming book by Professor Edmund Silberner. 
Through an intelligent examination of several books and articles by Hess, Weiss has 
traced the successive stages of bis socialism and has noted the most important influences 
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on him. In the course of his lifetime, Hess absorbed and reflected the thought of many 
philosophers and socialists, particularly Hegel, Fichte, Spinoza, Feuerbach, Marx, and 
Lassalle. He responded, furthermore, to the political and economic developments of 
Western Europe from the 1840's to the 1870’s, Thus, Hess was in turn a utopian 
anarchist convinced that the world could be perfected by man's moral will, a scientific 
socialist persuaded by Marx that the new society would proceed from necessary economic 
transformations, and, under Lassalle's influence, a socialist reformer hopeful that so- 
cialism would develop gradually through state action. Through these successive stages 
of his development, Weiss points out, Hess remained a utopian at heart, unwilling to 
subordinate man to inevitable laws of history, but seeking through his own propaganda 
to stimulate man's moral effort. 

Ohio State University Harvey GOLDBERG 


AUS DEM NACHLASS DES FREIHERRN CARL FRIEDRICH KÜBECK VON 
KÜBAU: TAGEBÜCHER, BRIEFE, AKTENSTUCKE (1841-1855). Edited with 
introduction by Friedrich Walter. [Verdfientlichungen der Kommission für neuere 
Geschichte Österreichs, Volume XLV.] (Graz-Köln: Verlag Hermann Böhlaus. r96o. 
Pp. 216. DM 16.80.) Baron Kübeck was a prominent member of the Austrian bu- 
reaucracy, his career extending more than half a century from Marengo to the Crimean 
War. Born into a family verging on poverty, he succeeded by hard work and consid- 
erable ability in becoming a leading financial adviser to a government whose finances 
were notoriously complex. 'The Hapsburgs, despite their reputation for ingratitude, could 
be generous to those who served them faithfully. In time the impecunious young clerk 
received a patent of nobility, learned to hobnob with the Schwarzenbergs and the 
Stadions, and was honored with the confidences of Francis I and Francis Joseph. Early 
in the twentieth century his son Max published his diaries for the years 1795-1809 and 
1830—1839, and now Friedrich Walter has edited the papers for the period 1841-1855. 
They are an uncommonly interesting historical source. Kubeck was a stanch conservative 
of the Metternich school who after 1848 played a significant role in the establishment of 
the absolutist regime in Austria. His writings provide a fine, full-bodied portrait of a 
statesman of the older generation struggling tenaciously to maintain a traditional way 
of life against the newer forces of liberalism and nationalism in Central Europe. 
University of Wisconsin THRODORE S. HaMEROW 


DAS DEUTSCHE VOLKSEINKOMMEN, 1851-1957. By W. G. Hoffmann and 
]. H. Müller. Assisted by Heinz König et al. [Schriften zur angewandten Wirtschafts- 
forschung, Number 1.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1959. Pp. xvi, 162. 
DM 16.50.) The authors of this statistical analysis compute German income from 1851 to 
1913 chiefly on the basis of the income tax statistics of one or more states. They encoun- 
tered formidable methodological problems: evaluation of the incomes of nontaxable per- 
sons, households, and enterprises, determination of appropriate data for the empire on 
the basis of fragmentary state accounts and estimates of the undistributed incomes of 
corporations. With the establishment of the Weimar Republic, the introduction of a 
federal income tax, and the creation of the federal statistical office, more trustworthy 
and adequate data became available for the years since 1920. National income was 
determined by adding to the income of private households the undistributed income 
of stock corporations and the income from state enterprises (printing presses, railways, 
postal service, and so on) and subtracting from this sum the interest on the public debt. 
The authors confirm the findings of other well-known scholars such as J. Kuczynski, 
P. Jostock, and E. Rogowsky. Among other things their data reveal a six-and-one-half- 
fold growth in per capita real income during the years 1851 to 1957, the rapid develop- 
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ment of corporate enterprises, the expanding economic activities of the state, and the 
consequent increase in the public debt since 1880, They also suggest the progressive 
integration of the German national economy, notably since ıgoo. The accuracy of 
much of the early data may leave something to be desired since, for lack of more trust- 
worthy sources, the authors relied chiefly on Prussian statistics; Unfortunately, the 
criteria as well as the techniques of income tax assessment remain uncertain. Some 
readers will be disappointed by the authors’ failure to interpret their extensive data. 
Hoffmann, Müller, and their collaborators have, nevertheless, left a useful, systematic, 
and chronological extensive factual documentation of a century of phenomenal Ger- 
man economic expansion. i 
Pennsylvania State University ALFRED G, PUNDT 


WEHRGESETZ UND WEHRDIENST, 1935-1945: DAS PERSONALWESEN IN 
DER WEHRMACHT. By Rudolf Absolon. [Schriften des Bundesarchivs, Number 5.] 
(Boppard am Rhein: Harald Boldt Verlag. 1960. Pp. xvi, 430. DM 19.80.) This book 
grew directly out of the activities of the Zentralnachweisstelle in Kornelimünster, which 
is the official depository for German military personnel records, It serves as a record 
office for individuals seeking documentary proof in matters relating to their military 
service, such as length and form of service, especially as these relate to military derived 
disabilities and pension rights. Written by an archivist for other archivists, the book is 
designed to meet the practical needs of such individuals. It collates the laws on the re- 
cruitment of the German armed forces from the first law of the Third Reich on com- 
pulsory military service (May 1935) through the last pertinent ordinances (May 1945). 
The summary of laws is introduced by a brief history of the German army and followed 
by a guide to the charts that outline its organization at various times, with an indica- 
tion of the location of additional materials. Clarity and precise organization are the out- 
standing qualities of this guide. The index is comprehensive, and the list of abbrevia- 
tons, which is indispensable in such a compendium, is complete. Even Keitel and 
Himmler finally protested against the propagation and multiplication of cryptic initial 
letter abbreviations. No complete glossary has yet appeared to bring order into the 
confusion that stimulated their protest. The present work goes far to meet this need 
in a significant sector of German life, one that became, of course, more important as the 
years passed. Absolon does not attempt more than a factual account of the pertinent 
laws and the organizations that resulted from putting them into practice. He does not 
critically analyze the laws, nor does he assess the vitality and the effectiveness of insti- 
tutions. He simply lists the number and variety of the organizations of the NSDAP and 
the German regular army and summarizes the regulations that purported to govern 
their relations to each other. His method goes far to explain the massive inefficiency of 
the Third Reich and to justify the outbursts against Papierkrieg that punctuate its 
records. By indirection, the present work illustrates the origins of this paper inundation 
in the jungle of mutually contradictory, chronically warring, overlapping authorities 
that constituted the administration of Hitler's Germany. 

Alexandria, Virginia Mrum Hasketr 


ÖSTERREICH-UNGARNS ANTEIL AM ERSTEN WELTKRIEG. By Rudolf 
Kiszling. [Historische Schriften des Arbeitskreises für österreichische Geschichte, 
Series 1.] (Graz: Stiasny Verlag. 1958. Pp. 96. Sch. 15.) This brief survey of Austria. 
Hungary's role in World War I is written by a former general in the Austro-Hungarian 
army and former director (1936-1945) of the Austrian war archives. It is based mainly 
on the official seven-volume Österreich-Ungarns letzter Krieg 1914-1918, published be- 
tween 1929 and 1938 by the Austrian war archives, The author took an important part 
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in editing this larger work. In this volume Kiszling summarizes briefly the role played 
by the Austro-Hungarian military forces during the war. He has written very little 
about the fighting in theaters of combat in which Hapsburg troops did not actively 
participate, mentioning only what is indispensable to understanding the campaigns of 
the Austro-Hungarian army. Most of the discussion is limited strictly to military affairs. 
The author gives information about such matters as the make-up and strength of army 
groups, tactical operations, and the results of the various campaigns in which Hapsburg 
soldiers participated. He also briefly mentions the success of Allied propagandists in 
undermining the morale of the various nationality groups in the Austro-Hungarian 
army. The book is divided into fifteen short sections and a brief preface. Six maps 
illustrate the important campaigns described in the volume. 

University of Texas R. Joan Rate 


ILLUMINISTI ITALIANI. Part 3, RIFORMATORI LOMBARDI, PIEMONTISI E 
TOSCANI. Edited by Franco Venturi. [La letteratura italiana, storia e testi, Volume 
XLVI, Part 3.] (Milan: Riccardo Ricciardi Editore. 1958. Pp. xxiii, 1149. L. 6,000.) 
During the second half of the eighteenth century a new spirit animated Italy. Its 
intelligentsia began to study and to try to solve the social, legal, and economic problems 
besetting the antiquated structure of Italian life, but the leavening action of foreign 
contacts was even more important for the intellectual ferment of this age. Anxious 
to participate in the effervescence of the Enlightenment, Italians corresponded with their 
peers across Europe and often went on extended foreign tours, returning home with 
new ideas and bold plans. A vast literature on “political economy,” which fills most 
of the fifty volumes in Pietro Custodi's collection Scrittori classici italiani di economia 
politica, published at Milan in 1803-1816, records this activity. The present collection, 
ably annotated and edited by Professor Venturi, presents excerpts from the works of 
the major Lombard, Piedmontese, and Tuscan thinkers and reformers: Cesare Beccaria, 
Alfonso Longo, Paolo Frisi, Giambattista Biff, Gianrinaldo Carli, Giuseppe Gorani, 
Carlantonio Pilati, Antonio De Giuliani, Carlo Denina, the brothers Giambattista and 
Francesco Dalmazzo Vasco, Sallustio Bandini, Pompeo Neri, Francesco Gianni, Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni. Included are selections from works long available in published form 
and from hitherto unpublished manuscripts, scattered in many libraries and known 
only to the specialist. The writings of the Verri brothers—Pietro and Alessandro, load- 
stones of the Milanese Caffé—will comprise a separate volume, as will those of the 
Neapolitan reformers, among whom Antonio Genovesi played so important a role. 
This collection is part of a monumental work that will, upon completion, include a 
seven-volume history of Italian literature, accompanied by seventy-five volumes of 
source material. If other editors will be as selective in their choice of source material 
and as perceptive in their accompanying notes, students of Italian intellectual history 


will have a most helpful reference work, 
Regis College EMriLIANA P. NOETHER 


REVISIONE DI GIUDIZI: L'ITALIA E LA SECONDA GUERRA MONDIALE. 
By Emilio Faldella. [Testimoni per la storia del “nostro tempo," Collana di memorie 
diari e documenti, Series II, Volume XXXIII] (2d ed.; [Bologna:] Cappelli, 1960. 
Pp. 808. L. 3,000.) The author served as Chief of Staff of the Italian Sixth Army 
which in the summer of 1943 opposed the Anglo-American invasion of Sicily. After 
the war he assisted Morison with very useful Italian materials for SicilySalerno-Anzio 
and in 1956 produced a very good monograph on the Sicilian campaign from the 
Italian point of view: Lo sbarco e la difesa della Sicilia. Here Faldella has gone beyond 
the range of his personal experience and produced a very useful survey. He has covered 
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the Italian literature, but his knowledge of German and English materials is spotty 
and largely dependent on what has been translated into Italian or French. Although 
this is a second edition he did not use George F. Howe's splendid monograph Northwest 
Africa: Seizing the Initiative in the West (1957). He writes as an Italian patriot and 
wherever possible points out achievements, but in general he is fair, even to the Ger- 
mans as evidenced in his treatment of Kesselring. There is little that is factually new, 
but the author’s professional experience gives value to his judgments on military men 
and decisions in Italy. The treatment of the decision to attack Greece is excellent, as 
is that of the whole period of “parallel war” (July-December 1940). His views on 
Badoglio’s work as Chief of the Armed Forces General Staff and his “passive accept- 
ance of circumstances" and those on Cavallero are fair and clear. Chapter xiv, “Malta or 
Alexandria," is first rate. Faldella performs a service in refuting for Italian readers 
the notion that it was Mussolini's overthrow and Badoglio's peace moves that led to 
the Allied decision to invade Italy. The account of the armistice negotiations lacks 
many of the crucial facts on the Allied side and is marred by overgenerosity toward 
Badoglio, the King, and Ambrosio. In concluding, Faldella emphasizes that Mussolini 
was not alone among the leaders of World War II in making great mistakes. His 
diplomatic history is sound when he follows Toscano, but he is simply wrong when he 
draws on Tansill to suggest that in August 1939 it was Roosevelt who made negotia- 
tions impossible. 

Washington, D. C. Howarp M. SMYTH 


ISTORIJA NARODA JUGOSLAVIJE. Volume II. Edited by B. Grafenauer et al. 
(Belgrade: Prosveta. 1960. Pp. xvi, 1335. 3,000 dinars). The second volume of the 
History of the Peoples of Yugoslavia is part of a major project that has been described 
as the "first comprehensive attempt to interpret" Yugoslav history "from the point of 
view of historical materialism.” The first volume appeared in 1953 and was noticeable 
as an attempt to fit Yugoslav medieval history into the Marxist-Leninist framework. 
This one covers the period from the beginning of the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. During these three centuries nearly all of present-day Yugoslavia 
was ruled by the Hapsburgs, Turks, and Venetians, when it was not a battlefield for 
all the states interested in the Danube Basin. Historians studying this period in post- 
war Yugoslavia met with three kinds of difficulties: they disagreed on how much 
space should be devoted to the rulers as opposed to the peoples of Yugoslavia; they 
had to follow the Marxist-Leninist approach and the Titoist interpretation of the na- 
tionality question in Yugoslavia; and there arose the problem of sources. For a variety 
of reasons such as the shortage of trained Orientalists and access to archives abroad, 
previous generations of Yugoslav scholars preferred to concentrate on the more glam- 
orous Middle Ages and the struggle for independence in the nineteenth century. 
Hence, in several cases, some of the twenty-four contributors to the History had to 
start practically from scratch. The editors of this volume are well aware of some of 
the problems. In the introduction they have pointed out that the availability of material 
has influenced the length and value of contributions and that some of the controversies 
that divide Yugoslav historians are reflected in the History. This survey's chief value 
is that it provides a convenient summary of the work done and the conclusions reached 
by specialists working under considerable difficulties in a Communist state. Detailed 
bibliographies accompany each chapter. 

University of Manitoba Ivan AVAKUMOVIC 


THE REIGN OF DUKE JAMES IN COURLAND, 1638-1682. By Alexander V. 
Berkis. (Lincoln, Nebr.: Vaidava. 1960. Pp. ix, 213.) The career of Courland’s most 
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illustrious duke is chronicled in detail for the first time in English. During the 1640's 
and 1650’s the greatly ambitious and energetic James brought his small duchy (then 
under Poland's suzerainty, today a part of Soviet Latvia) to the pinnacle of its do- 
mestic development and international prestige. Like his brother-in-law, the Great 
Elector of Brandenburg-Prussia, Duke James worked hard to improve his realm through 
the implementation of mercantilistic policies. Unlike the Great Elector, he did not 
accompany these reforms with the organization of an effective army. As a result, 
the Polish-Swedish war of 1655-1660 seriously hurt Courland's economy and proved 
ruinous to her prestige abroad, while the war aided Brandenburg-Prussia's ascent to 
great power status. Writing from a viewpoint highly sympathetic to James, Berkis 
draws on available primary and secondary sources to describe the waxing and waning 
of Courland in the mid-seventeenth century. The book gains additional value from the 
information presented on the Duke's relation to Poland, to the Courlandian nobles, 
to the Latvian peasants, and to the Church. At times the study is necessarily incomplete 
and fragmentary. Unfortunately, the author's style does not contribute to the readabil- 
ity of his account. 

Hollins College WALTER S. HANCHETT 


OSTPREUSSEN UNTER POLNISCHER UND SOWJETISCHER VERWALT- 
UNG. By Rudolf Neumann. [Ostdeutschland unter fremder Verwaltung, 1945-1955, 
herausgegeben vom Johann Gottfried Herder-Forschungsrat.] (Frankfurt am Main: 
Alfred Metzner Verlag. 1955. Pp. xv, 112. DM 7.80.) This is not a history but a com- 
pilation of available.information on conditions, mainly economic and demographic, 
during the period 1945-1955 in what was once East Prussia and is now the oblast of 
Kaliningrad (Königsberg), USSR, and the wojewödztwo of Olsztyn (Allenstein), 
Poland. Most of the book is on the southern half of the old territory of the Teutonic 
Order and consists of scattered and sometimes unconvincing statistics and comments 
drawn mainly from Polish publications. The ten pages on the oblast of Kaliningrad 
are quite unenlightening on one of the least-known areas of the Soviet Union, where 
practically no Germans are left. All place names have been changed, and the maps 
and lists of place names are of special importance, In southern East Prussia, 80 per cent 
of the population consists of newly settled Poles, most of them from central Poland 
but some from the areas ceded to the Soviet Union and from other places. The remain- 
ing fifth, many of them Masurians, are rapidly being Polanized. The Poles have been 
more interested in the other and richer areas acquired from Germany, and in many 
ways our generation has truly witnessed the finis Borussiae. 

University of California, Riverside Ernst EKMAN 


PETER THE GREAT: EMPEROR OF ALL RUSSIA. By len Grey. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1960. Pp. 505. $7.50.) This is one of several biographical 
studies of Russia's Peter the Great that have appeared in English in recent years. The 
author has attempted to portray Peter and his reign "afresh," for he believes that 
apart from B. H. Sumner's excellent but brief account of Peter written in 1950 no 
worth-while study has been written on the Czar in English since that of Eugene 
Schuyler in 1884. Grey has gone about his task more carefully than some of his pred- 
ecessors. He has used the large printed documentary collections that relate to Peter's 
reign, read the classic works of Solov'ev, Ustrialov, Kliuchevskii, and Bogoslovskii, and 
consulted travel accounts, monographs, and articles that are pertinent to his subject. 
But his brief bibliography with its omission of many well-known titles and the sketchy 
chapter notes quickly inform the reader that this is not a serious reappraisal of Peter so 
much as an attempt to write a more satisfactory biography than has thus far appeared. 
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The account of Peter’s reign is comprehensive and well organized. The portrait of the 
Czar is not a new one, but it has been enlivened with brighter hues. Peter has returned 
as a restless, gifted giant, a misunderstood taskmaster who, appearances to the con- 
trary, was lovable, humble, selfless, and uncorrupted by power. The treatment of his 
family, friends, servitors, the streltsy, the clergy, and the thousands of Russian subjects 
who perished miserably in his service was due not so much to personal barbarism as 
to the cruelty of the age. Even the Czar’s private life loses some of the sordidness 
dealt it by less kindly biographers, As an interpreter of a momentous period in Russian 
history, Grey has yielded occasionally to the temptation of many Western writers 
to oversimplify complex issues and to assign characteristics to Russian leaders that 
are not justified. To say, for instance, that Russian expansion to the Black Sea was a 
clear objective of Moscow from the time of Ivan II and that Muscovy remained weak 
and thwarted in her national aspirations throughout the seventeenth century are state- 
ments that require modification. On one page Peter is admired for his dedicated service 
to his people; on other pages, however, he is hardly conscious of his people and is 
“inhuman” in dealing with them. There are other assertions that need qualification. 
As a popular account of Peter’s reign this book will attract many readers. As history 
it is less satisfactory, and the inference that it is a work of sound scholarship is a pre- 
tension. 

University of California, Davis C. B. O’Brren 


NEAR EAST 


THE BOOK OF GOVERNMENT OR RULES FOR KINGS: THE SIYASAT- 
NAMA OR SIYAR AL-MULOK. By Nizüm alMulk. Translated from the Persian by 
Hubert Darke. [Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science.] (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 259. $5.00.) Nizàm al-Mulk's advice to his master, 
the Seljuk sultan Malikshah, is the most notable specimen of a popular Near Eastern 
literary form. Coming from the critical eleventh century, the book exemplifies that 
Islamization of the pre-Islamic Persian culture which brought to a close one of the 
recurrent conflicts of early Islamic history. At the same time, it bears testimony to the 
importance of the later Shiite-Sunnite struggle. More than this, the Seljuk vizier was 
concerned with a mode of governance that both antedated and survived him. His 
reflections should be read by all who seek understanding of Islamic history, remote or 
recent. Darke made the translation from his own revised edition of the Persian text. 
His annotation makes the book as useful to the general reader as to the specialist. 
University of Illinois C. Ernest Dawn 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST. By Kurt Grunwald and 
Joachim O. Ronall. (New York: Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press. 1960. Pp. xx, 
394. $7.00.) The stated object of this study, “To analyze the forces pressing towards 
industrial growth [in the Middle East] and to map out the positions so far attained,” 
is reasonably well accomplished, though often at a fairly superficial level and with the 
impression of piecing together scraps of material from miscellaneous printed sources 
rather than firsthand investigation. Perhaps this is an inevitable weakness from trying 
to cover so many countries with diverse industrial histories, policies, and current situa- 
tions. (The Middle East is defined for purposes of this study to include the Arabic- 
speaking countries as far as Libya to the west, together with Israel, Turkey, Cyprus, 
Iran, Sudan, Afghanistan, and Ethiopia.) As compensation, the book offers a quick 
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view of industrialization trends in the region. Section one discusses the region's human, 
natural and monetary resources, communications, types of industrialization policy, and 
financing institutions for industrialization. Section two devotes a chapter to each 
country, sketching the beginnings of industrialization and of industrialization policy, 
the kinds of industries that have appeared, legislation and governmental attitudes, so- 
cial conditions, and the outlook for industrial development. 

Stanford Research Institute EUGENE STALEY 


FAR EAST 


FORT WILLIAM-INDIA HOUSE CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER CON- 
TEMPORARY PAPERS RELATING THERETO. Public Series, Volume XIII, 1796- 
1800. Edited by P. C. Gupta. [Indian Records Series.] (Delhi: Manager of Publications, 
Government of India, for the National Archives of India. 1959. Pp. xli, 593. Rs. 24.00.) 
This volume advances the plan of the National Archives of India to print the public 
dispatches together with "separate revenue" and "law" letters exchanged between the 
East India Company's Court of Directors in London and their Governor-General and 
Council in Bengal. Dr. Gupta of the University of Calcutta has provided a very succinct 
and informative introduction and notes. The value of the introduction is enhanced by 
his practice of giving a brief résumé of the background regarding many topics (e.g., 
salt, opium, private trade) rather than confining himself merely to the years 1796- 
1800 covered by the documents he is editing. These important years include the 
spread of the French Revolutionary Wars to India, the defeat and death of Tipu 
Sultan, and the inauguration by Wellesley of a policy of expansion and empire building. 
With respect to this volume and its predecessors in the series, these public dis- 
patches could be more closely edited without sacrificing the interests either of the 
general reader or the specialist. There remain considerable amounts of trivia and ver- 
biage that would never be missed. The printing of each dispatch immediately before 
the reply to it would, despite the violation of chronological order, be a help to the 
researcher. Such a method would have the added advantage of reducing printing costs 
by enabling replies to appear without including the summary of numerous paragraphs 
noted as "requiring no reply." This could have been indicated in the dispatch to which 
the reply relates. 

University of Pennsylvania HOLDEN Furser 


DR. JUDD, HAWAITS FRIEND: A BIOGRAPHY OF GERRIT PARMELE JUDD 
(1803-1873). By Gerrit P. Judd IV. (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press. 1960. Pp. 
vi, 300. $7.00.) A definitive biography of G. P. Judd, who was one of the most impor- 
tant and controversial figures in the history of the Hawaiian monarchy, has long been 
needed. For nearly a dozen years (1842-1853) Judd, a medical missionary who arrived 
in Hawaii in 1828, was the most influential man in the islands. He served King 
Kamehameha III as adviser, translator, foreign minister, and finally as minister of 
finance in a cabinet that he dominated. He worked tirelessly, selflessly, and well for 
the little kingdom whose native leaders respected and trusted him. Most of his critics 
were foreigners, including the official representatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
and France, who resented not only his defending the natives but the arrogant way 
in which he did it He was consistently vindicated when specific charges were made 
against him. Judd’s great-grandson has made an exhaustive search for new materials 
with some success, Where he has failed to use known material it was usually under 
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circumstances beyond his control. Where bias might be expected he has leaned over 
backward in his effort to be fair and impartial. In a number of instances he has pre- 
sented contemporary criticisms without comment and has refrained from citing equally 
convincing statements in explanation or defense. On the other hand, the Hawaiian 
background (1828-1873), although reasonably accurate, is necessarily sketchy, Profes- 
sor Judd is not a student of Hawaiian history, and as a result some of his general con- 
clusions are of at least doubtful validity. It was not true, for example, that in the 
Paulet affair of 1843 “the Hawaiian government almost lost its independence.” Again, it 
was William L. Lee, not Robert C. Wyllie, who played the leading role in Judd’s 
final dismissal from the cabinet in 1853. These critical comments take nothing away 
from the soundness of the biography. 

University of Hawait CHARLzs H., HUNTER 


CEYLON: DILEMMAS OF A NEW NATION. By W. Howard Wriggins. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 505. $10.00.) To most Americans 
Ceylon means tea. In recent years it has invited the attention of a few to its position 
in international affairs. The academic world has paid little attention. Now, however, 
we have a profound study of the new nation of Ceylon done by an American scholar. 
This is not an introduction. It is so definitive as to preclude the necessity for any 
further work of its kind. The student would do well to consult Argus John Tresidder’s 
Ceylon: An Introduction to the “Resplendent Land” before working into this volume. 
Mr. Wriggins’ study covers the historical and social background, the economic conditions, 
the evolution of the constitution prior and subsequent to independence, the political par- 
ties, the position of religious groups, cultural influences, the Tamilian and linguistic com- 
munal struggle, foreign policy, and Ceylon’s position in the Asian community of nations. 
Chapter x1, which covers this last subject, is incidentally an excellent study of all the 
Asian nation conferences, beginning with the first held in New Delhi in 1947. Wriggins’ 
most brilliant analyses concern the political situation, the economy, and the communal 
distress. The most confusing section was unfortunately his “Conclusion: An Asian Politi- 
cal Society.” Perhaps this is because he was dealing with the general rather than the 
specific. The most striking truths that emerge from the work are the economic depend- 
ence of this island republic, its susceptibility to leftist political thought, and a def- 
ciency of vigor in planning and development. A very good bibliography and an ade- 
quate index complete this very informative volume. 

Washington, D. C. Horace I. POLEMAN 


UNITED STATES 


AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY. By Robert H. Bremner. [The Chicago History 
of American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 230. 
$4.50.) How better to describe this book than in the words of its author, “a survey of 
voluntary activity in the fields of charity, religion, education, humanitarian reform, 
social service, war relief, and foreign aid. It deals with representative donors, whether 
of money or service, with promoters of moral and social reform, and with the various 
institutions and associations Americans have founded to conduct their philanthropic 
business.” Starting with the Indians who welcomed Columbus and Squanto who 
taught the Pilgrims at Plymouth in the starving winter of 1620-1621 “ ‘how to set 
their corn, where to take fish, and to procure other commodities," Bremner takes 
the reader through a succession of philanthropists and philanthropies to the givers and 
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giving of today, from Cotton Mather to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., from Benjamin 
Franklin to the Ford Foundation, from Stephen Girard and Dorothea Dix to CARE 
and the March of Dimes. His method is descriptive—a quick, running account of the 
ideas and vagaries, good deeds and social reforms of American benefactors and phil- 
anthropic institutions. He lists 127 "important dates," 1601-1959, and includes a valu- 
able appendix of annotated reading. The book, as Bremner points out, is not encyclo- 
pedic. It is what he intended it to be, a pleasant narrative, seasoned with humorous 
comments, briefly but interestingly treating its principal persons and subjects. It should 
serve teacher and student as a springboard for further study of individuals, institutions, 
and movements. A reading of this book and the growing interest of historians in the 
social services and related subjects suggest a project for the Committee on the History 
of Social Welfare, of which Bremner is chairman, namely, a definition and delinea- 
tion of each of the interlocking but separate fields of philanthropy, social work, and 
social welfare. Bremner’s American Philanthropy should be a means of bringing more 
recruits to one of the most timely and fascinating fields of historical study. 
Washington, D. C. KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 


AMERICANS AT WAR: THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN MILI- 
TARY SYSTEM. By T. Harry Williams. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 138. $3.50.) T. Harry Williams is so intimately associated with the 
Civil War that one often forgets that he, like many others who are tagged as spectal- 
ists, has equal! competence in other areas as well. Among these is the study of military 
history, particularly of the United States, a subject that Williams has been teaching at 
Louisiana State University for many years, It is with this subject that the present vol- 
ume deals. Americans at War is a small book and consists of three chapters that are 
substantially the three J. P. Young Lectures in American History, which the author gave 
at Memphis State University in October 1956. In these lectures he set himself the 
ambitious task of describing the means by which Americans have raised and directed 
their military forces in peace and war from the Revolution to World War II. To cover 
so much time and such a wide range of topics systematically or in any detail was 
obviously out of the question, and Williams chose to be highly selective and interpre- 
tative, treating only the major themes of American military policy and omitting mili- 
tary operations altogether. As lectures, they are excellent; in book form, they constitute 
a highly readable, stimulating, fast-paced narrative, marked by keen insights and broad 
generalization. In them, Williams demonstrates his broad grasp of military institutions, 
an appreciation of the traditional role of the military in American life, and a high de- 
gree of literary skill. The three chapters survey the entire American military experience. 
The first covers the eighty-five years from the outbreak of the Revolution to the eve 
of the Civil War in forty pages, a remarkable condensation but one that necessarily 
leaves large gaps and permits only a cursory examination of even the most important 
problems. The second chapter is devoted entirely to the Civil War, which is the only 
war that receives extended treatment. Here Williams is on ground he has traveled 
often before, and his succinct account of the military systems of the North and South 
is one of the best on the subject. The final essay, like the first, covers a long time span 
(seventy-five years) and is a broad survey of military policy from the close of the 
Civil War to the outbreak of World War II. The emphasis here is on the breakdown 
of the command system established during the Civil War (which Williams believes to 
be the best developed in the United States) and the efforts by Secretary Root and others 
to build a military organization adequate to meet the needs of modern warfare. A 
brief concluding section takes the story down to the post-World War II period and 
closes with the thought that political leaders might well profit from a knowledge of 
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American military traditions and experience. It would be too much to expect so brief 
a book on so large a subject to satisfy everyone. The omissions are large, the generaliza- 
tions broad, and the interpretations debatable. One could raise questions about emphasis 
and balance and about the absence of war itself in a book dealing with Americans at 
war, but this is an excellent survey of a subject that has generally been neglected by 
American historians and one that will prove a most helpful aid to teachers. 
Dartmouth College Louis MORTON 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. By Maldwyn Allen Jones. [The Chicago History 
of American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 359. 
$6.00.) This readable survey of the history of American immigration should prove a 
very useful book. Written for a general audience, scholarly but nontechnical, it is based 
on the latest research in the field and provides many a suggestive insight. Professor 
Jones sees the newcomers as both emigrants and immigrants, and he devotes consid- 
erable space to the motives that induced them to come to America. He believes that 
fewer came for political reasons than is generally assumed, and that of those who came 
for economic reasons more came because they feared a future loss of status than be- 
cause of immediate necessity. There existed a close correlation between business cycle 
and immigration, with the latter increasing in times of prosperity and falling off 
sharply during economic crises. Thus immigrants were not a major cause of unem- 
ployment nor did they tend to depress wages. If their wage levels were low, it was 
because most of them entered the poorer-paid occupations, Politically they were con- 
servatives rather than liberals or radicals; they had a strong impact on domestic poli- 
tics, but only a rather limited one on foreign policy. Culturally their most significant, 
if unwitting, contribution may well have been the acceptance by this country of the 
principle of religious liberty. As Jones suggests, freedom of religion was adopted in 
most colonies, not primarily as a political ideal, but in answer to the necessity of accom- 
modating a growing variety of religious beliefs. To the professional historian these may 
not be striking revelations, but he will welcome this stimulating guide to a major 
aspect of American history for classroom use. 

Ohio State University Anpreas DORPALEN 


AMERICAN LABOR. By Henry Pelling. [The Chicago History of American Civil 
ization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 247. $5.00.) This volume 
provides as good a brief summary of the history of American labor as one could wish 
for. Because of its brevity, the specialist will often find himself wishing for more on 
this or that subject, but considering the limitations imposed on so complex a subject, 
Mr. Pelling has maintained a remarkable balance. He has included almost everything 
in good proportion. The volume’s primary virtue is its literary quality. Both in organ- 
ization and in expression, it is superior. It will be valuable to the undergraduate, or 
even to the more advanced student. The reader must not expect any very novel inter- 
pretations. Pelling has, as the editor’s preface suggests, treated the history of labor 
as an integral part of the general history of the American people, showing the influ- 
ence of economic, political, and social change, and (with somewhat less success) of 
certain intellectual currents upon the working class. I am far from certain that the 
“humanitarian” movements of the 1840's were as completely grafted upon the labor 
organizations by outsiders as Pelling believes, but this is clearly debatable ground. 
The author finds certain distinctive factors in the national experience that have had a 
formative effect on the American labor movement. The list contains no surprises, high 
wage levels, the predominance of agriculture in the economy until recent times, geo- 
graphic size and diversity, ethnic and racial variety, and class mobility, but Pelling’s 
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skill in using these factors to explain events is delightful, Some of his paragraphs ap- 
proach the crispness and artfulness of the epigram. 
Baltimore, Maryland Joun Pane HarL 


TREATIES AND EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES: 
THEIR SEPARATE ROLES AND LIMITATIONS, By Elbert M. Byrd, Jr. With a 
foreword by Elmer Plischke. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1960. Pp. x, 276. 21 Glds.) 
This short book undertakes the considerable task of distinguishing between the types 
of international agreements employed by our government and of bounding their proper 
uses and legal limits. Contending that ignorance and misunderstanding of these sub- 
jects helped to produce the unlamented Bricker amendment and may generate future 
attempts to curtail the federal government's vital foreign policy powers, the author 
has evolved a corrective, a "legal formula," to define the forms of international agree- 
ments and their characteristics, This “formula” is the product of an elaborate historical 
analysis of constitutional and diplomatic materials. Dr. Byrd demonstrates that the 
provisions of the Constitution, apparently plain and clear, are actually complex and 
even contradictory, and their interpretation requires the use of numerous and varied 
extrinsic materials. The most important materials include the proceedings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention and state ratifying conventions, the Federalist Papers and other 
writings of the founding fathers and their contemporaries, treaties made or approved 
by the same men and demonstrating the foreign policy powers they intended to bestow 
upon the national government, and numerous Supreme Court decisions bearing on the 
subject. From this conglomerate, Byrd has chosen the materials for his tightly fitted 
formula of definition and limitation. His complex analysis defies adequate description 
in this limited review, but some significant conclusions may be noted. The author con- 
tends that the federal government is divided into four, not three, branches, and the 
fourth is the treaty-making agency. There are three basic types of international agree- 
ments: treaties, congressional-executive agreements, and presidential or executive agree- 
ments. Since senators in their treaty-approving role are ambassadors from their states 
with plenary powers, the treaty alone can invade states’ rights and must be used where 
such intrusion is involved. Where possible, however, the congressional-executive agree- 
ment, involving the legislative branch, should be employed in preference to the other 
two forms, Byrd has succeeded in his proclaimed purpose of defining the types, uses, 
and limitations of international agreements. He has given us a generally well-written 
and closely reasoned book and his conclusions, while not always revelations, are in- 
genious and persuasive. Undoubtedly the volume increases our knowledge and pre- 
cision in a difficult and important field and makes a significant contribution to stu- 
dents of political science and American diplomatic history. 

Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire Donatp F. WARNER 


PARTIES AND POLITICS IN AMERICA. By Clinton Rossiter. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 205. $2.85.) Fifty years ago, in a gentler time 
than ours, the publishers of a modest book like this one might have entitled it "An 
Intelligent Woman’s Guide to American Political Parties.” This volume, as Professor 
Rossiter states at the outset, is an introduction to the subject. As such, it is eminently 
satisfactory, indeed a good candidate for soft covers and a reduced price. The author 
draws upon much of what able politica! scientists have written, His fluent prose lends 
persuasion to unsurprising conclusions about the functions and make-up of the major 
parties, their similarities and differences, their utility and shortcomings, and the kinds 
of changes that would convert them to more effective vehicles for democratic govern- 
ment. Interpreting both parties as at once coalitions and brokers of multiple interests, 
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Rossiter finds the Democrats stronger, more vulgar, and more committed to social 
reform, public spending, and internationalism. He does not consider third parties to 
have been or to be “especially important.” Though he would like the major parties 
to develop clearer differences of principle and more responsibility and discipline, he 
views politics as the art of the possible, a condition with which he is clearly content. 
His excursions into history, perforce brief, are superficial, but his use of quantitative 
documentation, while also limited by space, is apt. He has nothing new to say to pro- 
fessional historians, but his graceful essay will educate and entertain beginning under- 
graduates. 

Yale University Joan M. Brum 


QUAKERS AND THE ATLANTIC CULTURE. By Frederick B. Tolles. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. xiii, 160. $3.95.) This slender volume presents 
a unifying synthesis that is a fitting consequent of the author's more specialized books. 
He singles out equality, simplicity, community, and peace as basic Quaker values, The 
early chapters emphasize the transatlantic sense of community, diminished temporarily 
only by nineteenth-century nationalism. The spirit of community tempered religious 
and economic individualism, and the Friends maintained a durable cohesion and gentle 
discipline despite decentralization. Austere aesthetic tastes were related to the values on 
equality and simplicity. The sections on capitalism, science, and the Great Awakening 
should be read by students of Puritanism in order to appreciate what was not unique 
for either group. Discussing the "Protestant ethic," Professor Tolles bares the tension 
between religious ethics and economic individualism. Respect for practical reason and 
empiricism is presented as a clue to the hospitality toward science in Philadelphia. Op- 
posed to elaborate theology, especially predestination, Friends exhibited not just a 
middle-class, but a Quaker, recoil from terrorizing preachment of damnation, The 
political chapter studies patterns of political behavior rather than issues or political the- 
ory. The Quaker absolutist followed conscience and refused to compromise. The rela- 
tivist, a Penn or Bright, recognized that to gain an immediate end, one must yield 
something. At times the insistence on principle led “quietist” Quakers to withdraw from 
officeholding. Tolles calls the most distinctive Quaker posture in politics "the prophetic 
stance" or “role of divine lobbyist”—a response to the inner call to “speak Truth to 
power," as when Rufus Jones in 1938 interceded for the Jews before the chiefs of the 
Gestapo. 'The author indicates that by internationalism and a "prophetic role" Quakers 
have always had something to offer in a divided world. Just as they were never over- 
impressed by theology, so they were never overimpressed by ideology. The Quaker 
impulse toward “brotherhood, social justice, and community responsibility" marks a 
middle road that avoids the weaknesses of both capitalism and Communism. Various 
of the luminous chapters have appeared in articles. Their collection here is a service to 
the profession. 

Wesleyan University SAMUEL HucH BrocKuUNIER 


ARMY EXPLORATION IN THE AMERICAN WEST, 1803-1863. By William H. 
Goetzmann. [Yale Publications in American Studies, IV.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xx, 509. $6.50.) The author states in his first chapter that 
the subject of army exploration has been neglected by historians, and he therefore offers 
this study to fill the gap. Historians have concerned themselves with mountain men, 
isolated operators such as Pike, and other unofficial personnel who for various reasons 
traveled through the West and contributed to our knowledge about it. This assertion 
hardly carries all that the author would like to have it bear, and the eleven-page an- 
notated bibliography is testimony to the obvious fact that historians have had a deep 
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interest in the subject. It is difficult to brush aside W. Stull Holts The Office of the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army (1923), Edward Wallace’s The Great Reconnaissance (1955), 
William Turrentine Jackson’s Wagon Roads West (1952), and a host of biographies on 
such explorers as Frémont, official reports such as John Russell Bartlett’s Personal Nar- 
ratives . . . (1854), and dozens of articles like Carl Wheat’s “Mapping the American 
West, 1540 to 1857,” which appeared in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society. It can hardly be said that historians have neglected the field, though it can 
be said that no historian has attempted to assess this voluminous literature and pre- 
sent it in a readable and meaningful form. The reader will find himself in familiar 
territory as he reads about such western surveys as Frémont’s, but may find that the 
chapter on “War and Western Exploration” takes him to a newer land. This book is 
divided into three parts: army explorations between 1776 and 1842, between 1842 
and 1854, and from 1854 to 1863. In general it is a record of the Topographical Engi- 
neers between its creation in 1838 and its incorporation into the Corps of Engineers 
in 1863. The Topographical Engineers, says the author, was the “central institution 
of Manifest Destiny” and did the “first scientific mapping of the West.” West Point 
trained the men who staked the expanding boundaries, mapped the passes, and func- 
tioned as a “department of public works for the West.” The appendixes include the 
officer roster of the corps, “Notes on Mapping Techniques,” and “G. H. Warren's 
Method of Compiling the Map of 1857.” Five original maps are reproduced, and each 
section has its own excellent illustrative maps, A few pictures and a complete biblio- 
graphical essay further add to this synthesis which charts few trails itself but which is 
the most convenient form in which western exploration has ever been told. 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls Waker D. WYMAN 


LINCOLN DAY BY DAY: A CHRONOLOGY, 1809-1865. Volume I, 1809-1848; 
Volume II, 1849-1860. By William E. Baringer. Earl Schenck Miers, Editor in Chief. 
(Washington, D. C.: Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 1960. Pp. xx, 327; viii, 
305. $2.00; $2.00.) For years the "day-by-day" series has been one of the most uscful 
tools available to Lincoln scholars, These four volumes, compiled by successive secre- 
taries of the Abraham Lincoln Association, Paul M. Angle, Benjamin P. Thomas, and 
Harry E. Pratt, and published between 1933 and 1941, gave a chronological log of 
Lincoln's life from his birth to his inauguration as President in 186r. Invaluable for 
locating Lincoln's whereabouts on any given day, for ascertaining the authenticity of 
reputed Lincoln texts and anecdotes, and for tracing the details of Lincoln's legal 
and political career, the “day-by-day” books have long been a standard tool of Civil 
War writers, Inevitably, however, with the discovery of new Lincoln documents, espe- 
cially in the Herndon-Weik collection and in the Robert Todd Lincoln collection, and 
with the publication in 1953 of The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, which almost 
doubled the number of known compositions from Lincoln’s pen, the “day-by-day” 
books came to be increasingly out of date. It was, therefore, good news for all scholars 
when the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission undertook as one of its major projects 
the revision and enlargement of the series. The present two volumes, compiled by 
William E. Baringer under the general editorship of Earl Schenck Miers, cover the 
same period as the Angle, Thomas, and Pratt chronologies; a promised third volume 
will log the Civil War years. Though not so conveniently arranged as their predecessors 
and though lacking an index (a deficiency which, however, may be remedied in the 
third volume), the present volumes are in all other respects a great improvement. 
With unostentatious scholarship they correct a number of errors that crept into the 
earlier books; the chronology of Lincoln's participation in the Black Hawk War, for 
example, is substantially revised upon the basis of new documents recently catalogued 
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at the Illinois State Historical Library. More important, they greatly expand the cov- 
erage of the earlier volumes. For instance, when Harry E. Pratt compiled the Lincoln 
chronology for 1845, he was able to list Lincoln's activities on only 150 days of the 
year; in Baringer's edition there are entries for forty-five additional days and, besides, 
there are substantial additions to the entries for forty-three other days. Baringer's esti- 
mate that this "revision contains approximately twice as much material as the original" 
appears to be entirely justified. While much of this new material is not of major sig- 
nificance—many items deal with Lincoln’s expenditures on his buggy, which seemed 
never to stay in repair, and with Mrs. Lincoln's purchases of such items as “% yard swiss 
muslin for 374, pair of shoes (75€), and two dozen silk buttons (63€)”—the result 
is to give us a closer, more precise, and more intimate picture of the Lincolns. The 
editors of these volumes have entirely realized their objective of producing "a research 
tool indispensable to future generations of students." 

Princeton University Davin Donatp 


GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM: RIVER PORTRAITIST. By John Francis Mc- 
Dermott. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1959. Pp. xxviii, 454. $15.00.) 
George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879) belongs with a handful of nineteenth-century ar- 
tists who interpreted the developing frontier on canvas and sketch pad. First char- 
acterized as a genre painter who achieved no real success, Bingham won slight recog- 
nition during his life, his pictures were not sought by museums, his marvelous repre- 
sentations of jolly flatboat men and other scenes of Missouri River life were judged fit 
for tavern barrooms. Indeed, the portraitist was such an unknown that biographers 
found difficulty reconstructing his life and frequently mixed facts with fancy. Not until 
1917 did a historian investigate and publish on this Missouri artist. Today, as the result 
of Professor McDermott's patient researches, Bingham emerges not only as a western 
artist of significance but also as an outstanding contributor to American painting. This 
book corrects previous biographical errors, adds new information concerning Bingham's 
personal life and professional career, comments upon his concept of art, and evaluates 
him as a portrait painter, landscape painter, historical painter, and as a draftsman and 
genre painter. McDermott says without reservation that Bingham’s paintings of western 
life in his own time have become the "finest of historical work, for they form a vivid 
record of a way of life that existed and has ceased to exist." Certainly, no one who 
has seen, for example, "Fur Traders Descending the Missouri” or “Boatmen on the 
Missouri" or “The Squatters" would deny this assertion. There is in these and other 
of the artist's works authentic representation, sharp observation, and precision of draw- 
ing. Fortunately, both author and publisher saw the wisdom of reproducing Bingham's 
paintings, drawings, and sketches in this volume of handsome format, thus making 
it a book to be treasured. A fragment of the artist's autobiography and his essay on 
art are reprinted. A detailed chronology guides the reader through the details of a 
much-traveled career, and a meticulous checklist, including both extant and lost 
works, is an invaluable aid. Reviewers all too frequently speak of a book as a "dis- 
tinguished" contribution. In this instance McDermott, already skilled in the history of 
frontier art, most certainly is entitled to unqualified praise not only for producing a 
scholarly and superior volume marked, in every instance, by judicious investigation, 
complete documentation, and graceful presentation, but also for demonstrating the vital 
role of "minor" artists who did so much to preserve essential facets of a commoner's 
culture. 

University of Minnesota Purum D, Jorpan 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL ENGINEER: ORIGINS AND CONFLICT. By Daniel 
Hovey Calhoun. (Cambridge, Mass.: Technology Press, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology; distrib. by Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 295. $5.50.) This study 
makes an excellent start in exploring a subject on which surprisingly little has been 
written. Mr. Calhoun’s voluminous and accurate information is based on published 
records of organizations employing or training civil engineers and supplemented by 
unpublished papers of a few important engineers or their employers. The author clearly 
realizes that facts do not necessarily speak for themselves, but should be selected and 
arranged to answer a set of questions or general propositions. This awareness of such 
social science concepts as role and status permits him to be fairly precise in his questions 
and the analysis based on them. Even so, the descriptive detail occasionally obscures and 
confuses the analyses. The book’s major theme is convincingly presented. It is that as 
the need for engineering skills grew, the “organizational” engineer began to dominate 
the young profession. Before 1816 self-trained surveyors, architects, and builders, to- 
gether with a few professionals imported from Europe, could meet the limited demands 
for these skills. With the widespread construction of canals and railroads, the need for 
trained engineers became acute. On-the-job training, particularly in the New York canal 
system, and the beginning of academic courses, primarily at West Point, provided a 
trained nucleus for the new profession. Because the larger canals and railroads employed 
a sizable share of the profession and because they were the first economic enterprises in 
this country big enough to be organized along hierarchical lines, more and more engi- 
neers had to climb the organizational ladder. By the 1840’s those who could work 
effectively within such an administrative structure were replacing the independent 
engineer who drew his authority from scientific talents and training rather than from a 
bureaucratic position. The definition of the engineer’s role did not come easily or auto- 
matically, but was shaped through controversy and conflict. Engineers disputed and 
debated with each other, their employers, and the public, It is in describing and analyz- 
ing these controversies that the book is least effective. It is here that Calhoun relies 
too heavily on illustrative case studies and occasionally forgets that details do not 
necessarily speak for themselves. In spite of such occasional lapses, this book presents a 
very useful analysis of the beginning of a profession so essential to the operation of 
modern industrial society. As such, it not only adds much to the understanding of the 
American past, but provides a model for greatly needed comparable studies of other 
professions. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology ALFRED D. CHANDLER, JR. 


JOURNEY TO AMERICA. By Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited by J. P. Mayer. Trans- 
lated by George Lawrence. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. 394. 
$6.50.) The fourteen notebooks in which Alexis de Tocqueville recorded his impressions 
of Jacksonian America should be classified under the history of ideas rather than as 
travel diaries. Here for the first time many of the germinal notions of Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America appear in a complete English translation. The diaries pinpoint 
names and record views of distinguished Americans to whom Tocqueville was indebted 
for many of the ideas which his gifted mind was to assimilate, adapt, develop, and 
transform into his great classic, The young Tocqueville found a pattern in democratic 
practices, but he also found paradoxes, He was baffled to discover that the most inde- 
pendent people in the world had an unsolved race problem and he was completely dis- 
appointed on first meeting a group of Indians whom the white men had debased so that 
they resembled the riffraff of a European city rather than the "noble savage" of the 
American forest. He was surprised to note that in states where Negroes were enfran- 
chised fear of hostility hindered them from using their right to vote or prevented their 
children from attending the very school they paid taxes to maintain. Many Americans 
were concerned with morality, but few were interested in dogma. The government 
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neither supported nor persecuted any religious group. Both Protestants and the Catholics 
with whom he discussed separation of church and state agreed that in the United States 
religion prospered without government influence. On the other hand, Tocqueville was 
impressed by the independent judiciary, the jury system, and the right whereby our 
courts may refuse to apply a law they judge unconstitutional. He was convinced that 
under a government that appeared to be “passive and powerless” the enlightened 
middle class was successfully conducting the nation’s affairs. He doubted that we would 
ever succeed in the then untried field of foreign policy. Of one thing he was certain, 
our Constitution was not for export. The notebooks are what Tocqueville intended 
them to be: diverse, selective, disconnected memoranda. His style is plain, except for the 
brief account of his visit to Quebec and his somewhat longer “Fortnight in the Wilder- 
ness.” The latter selections reveal that Tocqueville was influenced by the French ro- 
mantics. Lawrence’s translation is a faithful one with few errors, and as such is a wel- 
come addition to source material. The general reader, however, will still rely on George 
W. Pierson’s Tocqueville and Beaumont in America for a critical study, and the serious 
student of Tocqueville will use Tocqueville’s Voyages en Sicile et aux Etats-Unis. 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. Mary Lawtor, S.N.D. 


JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY AND THE WORKING CLASS: A STUDY OF 
THE NEW YORK WORKINGMEN’S MOVEMENT, 1829-1837. By Walter Hugins. 
[Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political Science, Number 19.] (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 286. $6.00.) A considerable and contro- 
versial body of literature has grown up in the last few years around the Workingmen's 
movement and its relation to Jacksonian Democracy. With this literature before him. 
Professor Hugins has gone to the sources to give us a complete and dispassionate study 
that is a necessity for students of the age of Jackson. Analysis of newspaper accounts of 
their meetings shows that those who made up the Workingmen's party, which became 
the Equal Rights party and finally as Locofocos merged with the northern Democracy 
after the panic of 1837, were artisans, craftsmen, tradesmen, and a handful of profession- 
als. The building trades accounted for the largest single group, with food and beverages, 
house furnishings, and the metal trades close behind. They were neither "labor" nor 
“middle class" as those terms came to be used a few years later, but somewhere be- 
tween the two. Their program followed naturally from their identity. They wanted a 
mechanics lien law to protect building trades workers against the common practice of 
withholding part of their pay; they wanted to abolish imprisonment for debt, and to 
exclude the competition of prison-made goods; they wanted free public schools. Above 
all they opposed monopoly in all its forms, including that represented by the Bank of 
the United States. When their strength became great enough to turn an election either 
way in New York City, the Democrats adopted enough of the program to win the bulk 
of the workingmen to their standard. Thus through the powerful New York Democracy 
the Workingmen's movement influenced Jacksonian policies. Hugins rounds out his 
meaty volume with biographical sketches of leaders of the workingmen, the best-known 
being George Henry Evans, Robert Dale Owen, Fitzwilliam Byrdsall who chronicled 
the party's history, and William Leggett of the influential Evening Post. Occupational 
statistics are conveniently tabulated. 

Washington, D. C. CHARLES M. WILTSE 


THE GREAT COMMAND: THE STORY OF MARCUS AND NARCISSA 
WHITMAN AND THE OREGON COUNTRY PIONEERS. By Nard Jones. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1960. Pp. xiv, 398. $5.00.) Historians should pay more 
attention to books like The Great Command. It is not a scholarly biography; footnotes 
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are sparse, and most of the facts and interpretations can be found elsewhere. Nard Jones 
frankly admits to leaning heavily, for example, on the works of Clifford M. Drury and 
the Hulberts. He has made a wide survey of the sources and has incorporated half a 
lifetime of interest, but the chief strength of Jones's book is its literary craftsmanship. 
He has admirably told the boiling story of the Oregon missions, of the conflict between 
Marcus Whitman and Henry Spalding, of the love turned to hatred that Spalding felt 
for Narcissa Whitman, and of the barriers between the wives. These and the later mis- 
sionary families were devoted servants of God's great command to teach all nations, but 
they were also symbols of the extremes to which individualistic Protestantism can lead. 
In contrast to the Protestant doxologies and the mission’s painted kitchen, walk the 
Jesuit black robes, unencumbered with families, and proving far morc attractive to the 
Indians, Although the Protestant missions were an important political wedge, Jones sees 
them as a failure in their primary task, and therein lies the basic tragedy. These con- 
clusions are based on convincing evidence, yet Jones always interests the reader in ways 
that many a historian with longer footnotes might emulate. 

University of California, Riverside Roszar V. Hine 


THE MEXICAN WAR. By Otis A. Singletary. [The Chicago History of American 
Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 181. $3.75.) Professor 
Singletary has written in brief compass a sound, readable, even/provocative account of 
the Mexican War. He assesses judiciously the strengths and weaknesses of Zachary Tay- 
lor as a commander, hedging only on the highly questionable armistice that Old Rough 
and Ready granted the defeated and demoralized Mexican army at Monterrey. More 
than most writers, he appreciates the brilliance of Winfield Scott's achievements in the 
Mexico City campaign, though space does not permit him to go very far toward ex- 
plaining. it. He is at his best in two analytical chapters, one treating frictions within the 
American forces (between competing officers, between army and navy, and between 
regulars and volunteers), and the other discussing the inevitable conflicts between Presi- 
dent Polk and his military commanders. Singletary understands especially well the 
political necessities that caused the President to see things differently from his generals, 
but in my perhaps biased judgment, he exaggerates the extent to which Polk was 
motivated by narrow partisan considerations and underrates his contribution to the 
planning and logistica! operations on which American military successes were based. 
For various reasons, only some of them inherent in his character, Polk was not highly 
respected by his contemporaries. Singletary has merely followed the established authori- 
ties in accepting too readily this contemporary estimate. 

University of California, Berkeley CHARLES GRIER SELLERS, JR. 


PEN AND SWORD: THE LIFE AND JOURNALS OF RANDAL W. Mc- 
GAVOCK. THE BIOGRAPHY, by Herschel Gower; THE EARLY JOURNALS, 1848- 
1851, edited by Herschel Gower; THE POLITICAL AND CIVIL WAR JOURNALS, 
1853-1862, edited by Jack Allen. (Nashville: Tennessee Historical Commission. 1959. 
Pp. 695. $6.50.) The background and career of Randal William McGavock were similar 
to those of many other pre-Civil War, upper-class southerners. In successive moves his 
Scotch-Irish ancestors crossed the Atlantic Ocean, the piedmont hills of Virginia, and 
the Appalachian Mountains to settle in the Cumberland Valley of Tennessee. By the 
date of McGavock’s birth in 1829, his family was numbered among the socially and 
politically elite of Nashville. Study at home and graduation from local educational in- 
stitutions preceded eighteen months at the Harvard Law School, and his educational 
experience was climaxed with an adventurous grand tour of Europe and the Arab Near: 
East. On returning to Nashville, McGavock practiced law, was elected mayor of his 
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city, entered Confederate service as a captain, and died on the battlefield more than a 
month before the fall of Vicksburg. McGavock's unique contribution was a number of 
diaries: the Harvard journal, 1848; the European journal, 1851; the political journals, 
1852-1860; and the Civil War journals, 1862. The longest of these are the political jour- 
nals, but the diarist reached his peak in describing the events leading to and the eventual 
surrender of Forts Henry and Donelson. Many of the entries in his journals are no 
more than summaries of daily activities, but often and in good style he pens details that 
give insight into urban society in Tennessee, student life at Harvard, domestic and 
foreign travel, political and military affairs, the clash of ideas, and the boredom and 
discouragement of army service. Both editors have kept explanatory footnotes to the 
minimum necessary for the reader's understanding of events and personalities referred 
to in the journals. The summary biography fills the gaps in McGavock's life that are 
not covered by the journals, traces the migrations, economic activities, and social condi- 
tions of Scotch-Irish families in eighteenth-century America, and presents pen pictures 
of notable citizens of Virginia and Tennessee. 

University of Florida RzewzERT W. PATRICK 


THE MORMON CONFLICT, 1850-1859. By Norman F. Furniss. [Yale Historical 
Publications, Miscellany 72.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 
311. $5.00.) Mormon-Gentile contacts have been replete with conflicts. One of the most 
dramatic was the so-called Mormon War in 1858-1859. This work shows the political, 
religious, and other significant factors involved in this struggle between the federal 
government and the Church of Latter Day Saints. Hitherto we did not know why the 
Buchanan administration acted as it did. Furniss shows the political crosscurrents in- 
volved, personal ambitions, the repayment of political debts, irresponsible newspaper 
editorials, hysterical public opinion, and intransigence on both sides. The three sides 
involved, the two opposing factions plus the unfortunates who tried to make peace, 
receive sympathetic and fair treatment. Thus, Colonel Albert Sidney Johnson, anxious 
to teach the Mormons a lesson, is seen as a soldier conscientiously carrying out his orders. 
The Mormon leaders appear to be further out on a limb than they cared to be in 
defying the Washington administration. And Alfred Cumming and Thomas L. Kane 
of the government were in trouble when they sought to achieve peace by arbitration 
and diplomacy. Furniss disposes of the report that Secretary of War John B. Floyd had 
1861 in mind when he sent part of the United States Army to the Far West before the 
southern attack on Fort Sumter. This study could well be used as a case history of war 
in general. The microcosm points out the fevers that become dominant, the hate, envy, 
courage, pomposity, perseverance, and accidents that bring on conflicts, and the diffi 
culties that obstruct a satisfactory settlement at the close of hostilities. One of the cited 
quotations might be a fitting summary to this and to other wars, "wounded none, 
killed none, fooled everybody." 

Miami University W. J. McNurr 


THE HASKELL MEMOIRS. By John Cheves Haskell. Edited by Gilbert E. Govan 
-and James W. Livingood. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1960. Pp. xiv, 176. $3.95.) 
This small volume of reminiscences, written by a gallant and literate soldier who lost 
an arm and several borses fighting for the Confederacy, is filled with good anecdotes. 
Colonel Haskell expressed his opinions easily. He believed that while West Point "gave ` 
us some great soldiers," it "also gave us some dummies,” and handicapped the South . 
generally. Lee was a victim, too; he had "an utterly undue regard for the value of the 
elementary teaching of West Point" Too often men were chosen for promotion auto- 
matically. He lamented that Lee "never discovered or encouraged a Forrest," and that, 
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when filling vacancies, he did so by selecting West Point men “in alphabetical order” 
rather than those who had been educated by “bard experience.” 
Remsenburg, New York DonaLp N. BicgLow 


LINCOLN IMAGES: AUGUSTANA COLLEGE CENTENNIAL ESSAYS, By 
O. Fritiof Ander et al. Edited by O. Fritiof Ander. [Augustana Library Publications, 
Number 29.] (Rock Island, Ill: the Library. 1960. Pp. xiii, 161. $3.95.) Twenty-five 
years ago, the American Historical Review published James G. Randall's challenging 
article “Has the Lincoln Theme Been Exhausted?” which presented an extensive agenda 
of problems still awaiting adequate scholarly treatment. One of the most interesting 
features of Lincoln Images is Clyde C. Walton’s selective list of books and articles 
written since 1936, arranged according to the subjects of inquiry suggested by Randall. 
It is an impressive record of achievement, and in his accompanying essay Walton con- 
cludes that "almost all” of Randall’s questions have now been answered. Yet he insists 
that the Lincoln theme remains unexhausted because the biggest “riddle,” the source 
of Lincoln’s towering greatness, still defies solution. In addition, Randall did not neces- 
sarily ask all the important questions, and some of the answers given may not be the 
right ones. The other essays in this volume illustrate some of the various ways that 
Lincoln can be studied. The complex story of his relations with Lyman Trumbull is 
ably told by Ralph J. Roske, and Robert M. Sutton offers an equally useful summary of 
his connections with the railroads of Illinois. In “Lincoln and the National Interest,” 
Norman A. Graebner explains how he restrained his own idealism to practice “the art 
of the possible” both in foreign affairs and in handling the domestic crisis, and O. Fritiof 
Ander’s “Lincoln and the Founders of Augustana College” is concerned less with its 
subject than with the contributions of Scandinavian immigrants to the success of the 
Republican party in Illinois. But scholars and general readers alike will probably value 
an admirable essay on the causes of the Civil War by T. Harry Williams, It begins with 
a brief survey of the major trends in interpretation and moves on to a discerning and 
lucid analysis of the problem. Lincoln Images, attractively printed and appropriately 
dedicated to Carl Sandburg, is a creditable addition to Lincoln literature. 

Stanford University D. E. FEHRENBACHER 


CARP'S WASHINGTON. By Frank G. Carpenter. Arranged and edited by Frances 
Carpenter. Introduction by Cleveland Amory. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1960. Pp. xv, 314. $5.75.) Historians of American society in the 1880’s have over- 
looked Frank G. Carpenter’s fascinating column in the Cleveland Leader. Thanks to his 
authoress daughter, "Carp's" observations have been rescued from musty scrapbooks. 
Carp reported on the Washington scene with the enthusiasm of a wide-eyed, inquisitive 
visitor in a big and wonderful new world. He wrote as a man passing through but 
lingering long enough to see everything and hear all the lore and gossip. A wise and 
sensitive traveler, he avoided unseemly keyhole snooping and showed no concern for 
such big economic issues as the treasury surplus, tariff making, and free silver. The 
Washington Carp loved and described was home to a man living in a tree house; such 
congressmen and senators as “Pig-Iron” Kelley, William McKinley, George Hearst, and 
Joe Brown; the lovely Mrs. Grover Cleveland with an arresting new hair do; and the 
statue of “the naked Washington in front of the Capitol.” Carp delightfully portrayed 
the venerable George Bancroft and had a meaningful interview with the Negro Fred- 
erick Douglass. The book deserves a place in everybody’s library. It is far better than its 
flamboyant dust jacket and Cleveland Amory’s introduction indicate. 

University of Maryland Horace S. MERRILL 
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NATHAN GOFF, JR.: A BIOGRAPHY, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF GUY 
DESPARD GOFF AND BRAZILLA CARROLL REECE. By G. Wayne Smith. 
(Charleston, W, Va.: Education Foundation, Inc. 1959. Pp. 375.) Nathan Goff, southern 
Republican and for twenty years “the chief financial supporter and the principal leader 
of the party” in West Virginia, is the subject of a scholarly biography by Professor 
Smith of Fairmont State College, Family history from colonial Rhode Island to Vir- 
ginia in the 1840’s is briefly and effectively told. A moving chapter on Goff's Civil 
War experiences leads to his career in law and entrance into politics where his first 
twenty-two years included three terms in Congress and culminated in the gubernatorial 
election of 1888-1889. Business interests (real estate, oil, coal, and gas), a term as 
federal judge (1892-1913), and eventual service as United States senator round out the 
story. The final chapters continue a narrative of West Virginia Republican politics 
through the r920's with interesting material on the Daugherty-Miller conspiracy trial. 
Essentially political biography of an old-fashioned sort, the study illustrates vividly the 
development of a Clay Whig family through Unionism, Radical Republicanism, and 
attachment to Grant, Blaine, and McKinley to a final position near Robert Taft’s. The 
relations of private business, local and state politics, and national problems are sensibly 
presented. Rich in information, clear and precise in style, devoid of irrelevant color and 
sweeping generalization, the biography achieves greatest breadth in presenting Goff's 
judicial defense of Negroes’ civil rights and his conduct on labor questions. Extensive 
research and a disciplined, critical approach combine to make this a worthy contribution 
in a comparatively unexplored field. 

Ohio University Harry R. STEVENS 


JONATHAN PRENTISS DOLLIVER: A STUDY IN POLITICAL INTEGRITY 
AND INDEPENDENCE. By Thomas Richard Ross. (Yowa City: State Historical Society 
of Iowa. 1958. Pp. xiii, 366. $6.50.) Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver, lawyer, orator, congress- 
man, senator, has been known heretofore through the lives and commentaries of his 
contemporaries. The author has given us a clearly presented, well-condensed life of a 
very important senator, stressing his political activities, He has portrayed well the edu- 
cation, work, and background that produced Dolliver, the unequaled orator and the 
appealing public figure loved and respected by his constituents and party associates. 
Dolliver's position is sometimes presented as vague and indecisive in his party's divi- 
sions, This should no longer be so. He deplored party divisions, but neither Aldrich 
nor Taft could abrogate and reverse the party platform and expect him to stamp ap- 
proval on broken promises; nor could they read him out of the party because he did 
not rubber-stamp their dicta. Dolliver's political activity started at twenty years of age 
as a campaign speaker, and he did not cease “to carry water to the elephants" until his 
last illness in roro. In his early years he was not critical of Republicans, but by ıg01 
he was anxious to revise the tariff, however, Roosevelt and Allison implored him to be 
patient. He led the Republican fight for the Hepburn railroad rate bill, and Roosevelt 
gave him chief credit for its passage in the Senate. His greatest effort was against the 
Aldrich amendments to the Payne tariff bill in the special session of 1909. It was in this 
fight that his health was much impaired, and he never fully recovered. Dolliver's most 
appealing quality was his tolerance. He held that "both the children of light and 
the children of darkness" were motivated by selfinterest and greed for power. This 
dulled the edge of party bitterness and enabled him to accept personal differences. 
The author has made use of the numerous collections of private papers in the His- 
torical Society at Iowa City, the Department of History and Archives at Des Moines, 
and in the Library of Congress, as well as the contemporary press and numerous printed 
sources dealing with this period. He has defined and clarified the roles of insurgent 
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leaders which are frequently confused by popular historians, The book is an important 
addition to a valuable series of political biographies, and it reveals the important inter- 
play of our state and national politics. Historians can well note the man whom Beveridge 
called “our only genius” and of whom Ben Tillman said, “Great men are plentiful in 
this country, but not as great as Dolliver.” 

University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


EDWARD G. RYAN: LION OF THE LAW. By Alfons ]. Beitzinger. (Madison: 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1960. Pp. vi, 214. $3.95.) Edward G. Ryan was 
chief justice of Wisconsin's Supreme Court from 1874 to his death in 1880, These fruit- 
ful and relatively peaceful years followed a stormy career at the bar and as a leader of 
the state's Democratic party. Ryan had plummeted himself into a decade of well-nigh 
total eclipse when he led Wisconsin's Democrats against Lincoln's emancipation policy. 
Shorter writings in the quarter century following Ryan's death paid tribute to his 
judicial work and expressed as well as mortal man could the puzzle that was his per- 
sonality. His judicial opinions, political activities, public lectures, and the round of 
stories that collect about an unusual person have been the subject of scattered writings 
in the past half century. The present work pulls all of them together and adds careful, 
painstaking analyses of his legal and political thinking, and the familial, common-law, 
natural law, Locofoco roots of that thinking. Through Ryan's eyes appear causes that 
were significant in the life of the state and the nation, including the cases involving 
Sherman Booth, and a variety of actions in which, as chief justice, Ryan sought to safe- 
guard state authority against the centralizing trends induced by the Civi] War. This 
able work is published as one of the Wisconsin State Historical Society's "State Street 
Books," paperbacks that make excellent historical writing available at perhaps half the 
cost of hardbacks. The volume complements E. Bruce Thompson’s Matthew Hale Car- 
penter, also a society publication. 

College of St. Thomas RosznT P. Focerry 


FINNISH IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA, 1880-1920. By A. William Hoglund. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 213. $5.00.) By mining the rich 
lode of the Finnish-language press in America, A. William Hoglund has produced a 
remarkable study of the quarter-million immigrant Finns. After a brief survey of causes 
of emigration from Finland, he departs from the usual pattern of such books, with their 
sequences of chapters on economic, social, cultural, and political adjustments. Hoglund 
is refreshingly preoccupied with Finnish-American folkways, ideas on religion and 
ethics and on reform, from temperance to socialism, and especially the multifarious 
organizations within the group. To the Finns, or at any rate to the articulate editors 
and organizers among them, all this was part of the popular enlightenment and self- 
improvement of the age, of which their own emigration from Finland indeed was a 
facet. And so they disputed theology, or discussed the Americanization of Finnish family 
life, or published Finnish translations of Bernarr MacFadden on sexual emancipation. 
As Hoglund guides us through all the interests of the Finnish-American press, however, 
the ordinary immigrant miners or lumbermen seem rather remote, as disembodied as 
their happily expressive photographs show they were not. Less unavoidably, in its topical 
arrangement the book belongs to that school which recognizes the complexity and con- 
fusion of history by exemplifying rather than clarifying it. The result is like Mesabi ore 
brought out by Finnish miners, well worth the effort, yet needing further analysis and 
refinement. 

Princeton University RowLAND BERTHOFF 
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AMERIKA SAMOA: A HISTORY OF AMERICAN SAMOA AND ITS UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. By J. A. C. Gray. (Annapolis, Md.: United 
States Naval Institute, 1960. Pp. xx, 295. $6.00.) The Samoan Islands have appeared 
only rarely on the stage of world history. When they have attracted the attention of the 
anthropologist, the historian, or the press, the center of interest has almost always been 
directed to the people and politics of Western Samoa. The eastern islands, or American 
Samoa, have been generally ignored by scholars and by the world. For the most part 
the little territory has enjoyed a placid existence since the partition of Samoa in 1899. 
It is also the least-known and most often forgotten area under the American flag. This 
book is divided into two parts. The first, dealing with the anthropology and history of 
Samoa prior to 1900, covers material already adequately described in scholarly works. 
For readers not familiar with Samoa, it will provide a readable and reliable account of 
the confusing society and the complicated international relations of Samoa in the nine- 
teenth century. It will also serve as an introduction to the second part, in which the 
author describes the usually tranquil but occasionally controversial course of events in 
American Samoa during the fifty years in which the territory was governed by the 
United States Naval Administration. It is in this section that Dr. Gray has dealt with 
material not hitherto studied in a scholarly work and has presented information only 
vaguely known even to the student of history. The author served in Samoa as a medical 
officer of the Naval Administration. He has supplemented his obviously extensive and 
sympathetic understanding of the islands and their people by research in the National 
Archives and in available printed literature. On the basis of experience and research, he 
has written a volume that is factually reliable and dispassionate in tone. It may not be 
the definitive history of American Samoa, but it is an important addition to the litera- 
ture dealing with Oceania and will be a welcome reference work for all who are inter- 
ested in the history of American expansion. 

Vanderbilt University HanoLD WHITMAN BRADLEY 


HERBERT HOOVER AND GERMANY. By Louis P. Lochner. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1960. Pp. vii, 244. $5.00.) Louis Lochner, chief of the Associated Press 
bureau in Berlin from 1928 to 1942, won a Pulitzer Prize in journalism in 1939. A year 
earlier he had met Herbert Hoover in Berlin, and in 1947 he was a member of the 
President's Economic Mission to Germany and Austria. His purpose here "is to present 
in chronological sequence such facts and pertinent commentary as will illuminate and 
clarify the exact relation of Mr. Hoover to imperial, republican, national-socialist, and 
postwar federal Germany and her people.” Lochner has labored in a well-worked field. 
He adds little to our knowledge of De Re Metallica, World War I relief, and the fi- 
nancial crises of 1931-1932. In the mad rush of events after World War II, Hoover's 
relief activities made little impression on the general public, yet Lochner concludes 
“that what was done under Mr. Hoover’s continuing guidance to feed Germany averted 
Germany's going Communist.” Hoover was chairman of the Famine Emergency Com- 
mission in 1946, of the President’s Economic Mission in 1947, and, until July 1, 1948, 
was the unheralded adviser to Tracy Voorhees, War Department Food Administrator 
for the Occupied Areas. He championed a program to rebuild German economy, more- 
over, and his Child Feeding Program endeared him to the younger generation who 
benefitted by the Hoover-Spessung. The preface arouses a keen anticipation in the 
reader, for at last a writer has been permitted “to browse at will... in the restricted 
Hoover Archives. . . .” There are, however, few indications that he used any significant 
number of manuscripts not already published. In his chapter on the moratorium, 
Lochner quotes from Hoover’s “Diary of Developments of the Moratorium,” but 
Hoover’s own account in his Memoirs is more complete. What might possibly be done 
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by someone with a passport to the Hoover Archives is revealed by a short quotation 
from Hoover’s diary of his 1938 visit to Europe. There is very little of this kind of 
material. Most of the volume consists of long quotations from Hoover’s Memoirs and 
other publications. 

Miami University Harris GAYLORD WARREN 


THE POLITICS OF RAILROAD COORDINATION, 1933-1936. By Earl Latham. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 338. $6.50.) This detailed 
and careful study of Joseph B. Eastman’s three-year term as Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation under the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933 serves two 
principal purposes. It analyzes the many trials and tribulations that Eastman had to face 
in trying to achieve economies and to increase the efficiency of the nation’s depression- 
stricken railroads and it provides an excellent example of the necessity for an adminis- 
trator to comprehend fully the nature of the various “power groups” with which he 
has to work and to appreciate the important difference between the limits of his 
“authority” and the sources and extent of his “power.” It is in terms of Eastman’s under- 
standing of these two concepts and of his “administrative style” that Mr. Latham ap- 
praises the Federal Coordinator’s record during these three years. What emerges is the 
story of a devoted and selfless public servant and of a highly capable, experienced, and 
intelligent administrator who, because of his judicial qualities of mind and of his 
“antipolitical temperament,” failed to establish the necessary “power” to permit him to 
exercise all of his “authority” effectively. So long as the railroads cooperated with him, 
Eastman was successful; when they resisted his efforts, he was almost helpless, In the 
end, Eastman failed to achieve the degree and kind of coordination he believed necessary 
to establish the American railroad system on a sound and efficient basis. Nor was he able 
to have the office that he occupied made permanent, despite his numerous friends in 
the railroad industry and in Congress. Based on extensive original research in the East- 
man and other manuscripts and on considerable work in the printed sources and the 
secondary literature, Latham’s important and perceptive monograph on a significant 
issue in the administrative history of the early New Deal provides the reader with 
numerous insights into the kinds of problems facing government administrators today. 
New York University Vincent P. Carosso 


CHRONOLOGY, 1941-1945. Compiled by Mary H. Williams. [U. S. Army in 
World War II: Special Studies.] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army. 1960. Pp. 660. $4.75.) Superbly supplementing the 
other volumes in the series, of which it is an integral part, this large, detailed compen- 
dium enables the reader to “see the events of the war day by day in their sequence and 
contemporaneity, measure the scope of the global struggle, and begin to grasp the rela- 
tion of the innumerable parts to the whole.” The preface states: “The chronology is 
primarily one of tactical events . . . with emphasis on ground action by United States 
armed forces. Aid and naval cooperation, combat actions of foreign units—both Allied 
and enemy—and general events of world-wide interest are detailed within the scope of 
space limitations." In addition to primary sources, the compiler relied heavily on the 
findings of historians associated with the series, on the works of Morison, and of Craven 
and Cate. The reader is not troubled by the absence of citations and bibliography. The 
chronology proper fills 549 crowded pages. A four-page glossary of official abbrevia- 
tions used extensively throughout, three and a half pages of code names, and a stagger- 
ing index of ninety-seven three-column pages of individuals, places, and units follow. 
The same high standards that have distinguished the series are maintained in this 
volume. 

Coker College FENTON KEYES 
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THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1959. By Richard P. Stebbins. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1960. Pp. xii, 
464. $6.00.) This latest addition to an established annual series will be welcome to those 
who study, teach, or write in the volatile atmosphere of current history. Its chapters 
rapidly and expertly describe a year when the leaders of the great opposing ideologies 
sought to build up reservoirs of good will by face-to-face contacts and by individual 
forays to the far corners of the earth. Its narrative of apparently relaxed tensions carries 
a note of carefully hedged optimism. It covers a year when the passing of John Foster 
Dulles forced President Eisenhower into unprecedented personal participation in the 
wide-ranging affairs that carried the United States along its uneasy adjustment to the 
responsibilities of world power. Among perennial issues occupying the stage were: de- 
terring Soviet aggression, further reanimating the free-world economy, the status of 
Germany and of Berlin, disarmament, maintaining the viability of the United Nations 
and of NATO and SEATO, its ancillary alliances, and opposition to China's aggressive 
Communism in the Far East. New problems, or those beginning to demand greater at- 
tention, were Russian pressure, reaching a point where it had to be recognized, negotia- 
tion at the "summit," growing concern for the American balance of payments in the 
face of mounting European prosperity, the vigor of Charles de Gaulle's demands for 
greater recognition of France in the Western coalition, a tardy realization of the im- 
portance of African affairs, and the inauguration of a fence mending operation after 
Vice-President Nixon's unfortunate Latin American experience. The volume represents 
a remarkable exercise in the rapid assembling of complicated material into a factual 
account completely and deliberately devoid of the value judgments that it will help later 
writers to make and that many current students would welcome. Pressures of time and 
of organizational format cause some repetitiousness, and the attempt to be all inclusive 
prompts the introduction of considerable material on areas where United States interests 
are presently peripheral. These are, of course, but minor criticisms of an admirable 
work. 

Rutgers University L. ETHAN Erus 
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THE INDIAN POPULATION OF CENTRAL MEXICO, 1531-1610. By Sherburne 
F. Cook and Woodrow Borah. [Ibero-Americana: 44.] (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1960. Pp. rog. $2.00.) In this work the authors consolidate and continue 
the Mexican population research of their earlier studies, Their figures for the period 
1531-1610 indicate an even sharper loss in total Indian population than that proposed 
by Cook and Simpson in 1948. The new estimate for 1532 is about seventeen million 
or double the Cook and Simpson figure; that for 1608 is about one million or half the 
Cook and Simpson figure. The differences are principally to be ascribed to the wider 
selection of sources and the more developed techniques of interpretation of the present 
work. 
State University of lowa CHARLES GIBSON 


JEWS IN COLONIAL BRAZIL. By Arnold Wizniizer. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. x, 227. $7.00.) This treatise on the Jews in colonial Brazil (1503- 
1822) is part of the larger story of Jewish dispersion throughout the world during sev- 
eral millenia, It deals with the fanatical program of the Portuguese government to en- 
force religious unity in its kingdom and the consequent Jewish migration to Brazil, with 
the economic, religious, and political activities of the Jews in their new environment, 
and with the Dutch interlude into northern Brazil (1630-1654), which witnessed the 
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advent of the Netherlands Jews, along with greater religious, economic, and political 
freedom for the Hebrews. The remainder of the little volume is devoted to the war of 
liberation from the Dutch, with its consequent disruptions, Jewish activities in their two 
most important communities in Dutch Brazil, the horrible suppression of the Jews, in 
which the Inquisition took the lead, during the century between the expulsion of the 
Dutch and the advent in Portugal of the marquis of Pombal about the mid-eighteenth 
century, and the integration of the Jews into the Brazilian population following the 
repeal of the repressive measures. In producing his excellent treatise, Dr. Wiznitzer 
has drawn heavily upon original documents found in many repositories. Particularly 
valuable for his story were the documents secured from the Dutch archives and from 
the Archivo da Torre do Tombo in Lisbon. In the use of these original materials, the 
author has considerably corrected an imbalance in earlier general accounts by Portuguese 
and Brazilian writers. Some Portuguese and Brazilians, however, may contend, with a 
degree of legitimacy, that Wiznitzer has swung his pendulum too far in the opposite 
direction. I feel that in the absence of documents he may “assume,” “suspect,” and 
resort to questionable “logic” a bit too often. And if the modern fast reader happens 
to thumb through the book, he is sure to criticize the too numerous and too detailed 
exhibits. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado Lawrence F. Hinr 


SUGAR, GOLD, AND COFFEE: ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF BRAZIL 
BASED ON FRANCIS HULL’S BOOKS, By Felix Reichmann. [Francis Hull Library 
of Braziliana.| (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 1959. Pp. xxiii, 160.) In 1949 
Mr. Herbert Johnson, a trustee of Cornell University, informed the Cornell Library of 
his intention to purchase for the university the Brasiliana collection of Colonel Francis 
Hull of Ceara. Hull, long a resident of Brazil, had collected a seemingly valuable library. 
The Cornell Library sent Reichmann, in his own words “not a specialist,” to evaluate it. 
Presumably on his advice, Cornell acquired the collection. The present volume which 
the author calls a Festschrift in honor of the donor and of the collector is a disservice to 
both and also to the Cornell Library. As much as Brazilianists welcome the appearance 
of ‘surveys so they can direct their undergraduates to something on their specialty, they 
cannot make use of this work because of its superficiality and its errors. The non- 
specialist author may be forgiven for his errors but not for his temerity. To assume that 
the history of Brazil could be chiefly written from the books collected by one man (a 
civil engineer to boot) is arrogance, to attempt to write the history is further arrogance, 
and to publish it without consultation with Brazilianists either native or foreign is im- 
pudence. Reichmann attempts to clear himself by stating that the work “should be re- 
garded as a memorial to an important collection rather than [as] a contribution to 
Brazilian historiography.” A far more suitable memorial to the collection would have 
been a catalogue of it, despite the author’s demurral. If Cornell now possesses important 
Brasiliana, a greater service, nay a service, would have been to make it known to the 
interested public. The present volume gives us superficial histories of Brazil, of the 
collector and his library, and of Cornell’s long and justly well-known intellectual rela- 
tionships with Brazil. 

Georgetown University GEORGE C. A. BOEHRER 
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Jan—Mar. 1960. 

Jost Antonio MazAVALL. Como se forma 
un refran: Un tópico medieval sobre la di- 
visión de reinos. Rev. arch. bibl. mus., no. 1, 
1960. 

Marvin B. Becxer. Some Aspects of Oli- 


garchical, Dictatorial and Popular Signerie in 
Florence, 1282-1382. Comp. Stud. in Society 
and Hist. (The Haguc), July 1960. 

Davm L. Hicks. Sienese Society in the 
Renaissance. Ibid. 

Hans Baron. The Social Background of Po- 
litical Liberty in the Early Italian Renais- 
sance. Ibi 

G. FRANCESCHINI. Federico da Montefeltro, 
capitano generale del Ducato di Milano. Arch. 
stor. lombardo, VII, 1958 [1959]. 

E. Nasarıı Rocca. Nuove vedute sulla 
questione topografica delle "Roncaglia" delle 
Diete. Ibid, 

V. GuALAZzzINI Militari agricoltori nella 
ira bergamasca durante l'altro medio evo. 
lbid. 

RAFFAELE CoLAPIETRA. Profilo dell’ evolu- 
zione costituzionale del comune Aquilano fino 
alla riforma del 1476 [concl]. Arch. stor. 
ital., no. 2, 1960. 

Lui Curzsra. Lo que no conocemos de 
Carlos V, [pt.] III. Rev. arch. bibl. mus., no. 
I. I9 

R. RICARD. Le régne de Charles Quint, áge 
d'or de l'histoire mexicaine? Rev. du Nord, 
Apr.-June 1960, 


ECONOMIC, LEGAL, AND SOCIAL 


D. Herumy. The Carolingian mansus. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1960. 

P. AzBiscHkR, Le Placitum Jeretranum de 
885 et les origines de Saint-Marin. Moyen 
áge, no. 1-2, 1960. 

R. WzriLpoN Finn. The Inquisitio Eliensis 
Reconsidered. Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1960. 

Rente Dommaern. La Société médiévale 
[review of R. Boutruche, Seigneurie et Féo- 
dalité (1959)]. Ann.: Éc., soc, civil, July- 
Aug. 1960. 

A. E. Veruursr. Les origines et l'histoire 
ancienne de la ville de Bruges (1x—xn* siècle). 
Moyen áge, no. 1—2, 1960. 

Ericu MASCHKE. Continuité sociale et his- 
toire urbaine médiévale. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
citil., Sept.-Oct. 1960. 

Pout Enemark. Om problemer vedrørende 
friserhandelen. Jyske Saml., no. 2, 1960. 

ÁsBjgRN E. Herteıc. Excavating Bergen's 
Hanseatic Wharf. Am. Scand. Rev., Summer 
1960. 

R Gascon. Un siècle du commerce des 
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épices à Lyon, fin xv'-fin xvi* siècles. Ann.: 
Be, soc., civil., July-Aug. 1960. 

G. Dusy. Les campagnes anglaises au moyen 
âge, d'après les comptes seigneuriaux, les en- 
quêtes, et Ja photographie aérienne. Tèid., 
May-June 1960. 

G. C. Zr«oLo. Canali e navigazione interna 
tra Lambro e Adda nel territorio lodigiano. 
Arch. stor. lombardo, VIK, 1958 [1959]. 

P. Vaccarı. I diritti concessi alla ci 
lombarde sulle acque e sui fiumi nell'alto 
medioevo. Ibid. 

Tapzusz Laig. Recherches sur les origines 
des villes en Pologne. Acta Poloniae Historica, 
II, 1959. AE 

MELVIN J. Tucker, See British list, 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


Henry CHapwick. See Ancient list. 

WitLiAM P. HaugcAARD. Arius: Twice a 
Heretic? Church Hist., Sept. 1960. 

Francis Dvoznim. Patriarch Photius—Scholar 
and Statesman. Classical Folia, Xll, no. 2, 
1960. 

José Gomez Perez. Archivo Vaticano: 
Fondos e índices. Rew. arch. bibl. mus., no. 
1, 1960. 

Jonn Ryan. The Early Irish Church and 
the Holy See. Studies, Spring 1960. 

E. Gorrmer. Kritisch-filologisch element 
in de Psalmencommentar van de H. Hilarius 
van Poitiers, Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., 
no. 1, 1960. 

HavpEN V. Warre. The Gregorian Ideal 
and Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, july-Sept. 1960. 

WiLLIAM YEOMANs. St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. Month, May 1960. 

J. H. Hnr and L. L. Hir. L'Allégorie 
chrétienne dans les récits relatifs au Wineland. 
Moyen äge, no. 1-2, 1960. 

VoLKerr PrArr. Feststellung zu den Ur- 
kunden und dem Itinerar Papst Coelestins III. 
[1191-98]. Hist. Jahrb., LXXVII, 1959. 

M. PacauT. L'Autorité pontificale selon In- 
nocent IV. Moyen áge, no. r-a, 1960. 

MicmgLE Monaco. Considerazioni sul pon- 
tificato di Clemente VII. Arch. d'Italia, no. 2, 
1960. 

ANTONIA GRANSDEN. The Reply of a Four- 
teenth-Century Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds to 
a Man's Petition to Be a Recluse. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., July 1960. 

AnNoLD Wurms., Relations between the 
Mendicant Friars and the Regular Clergy in 
England in the Later Fourteenth Century. 
Annuale Medievale (Duquesne Univ.), I, July 
1960. 

OTTORINO MOoNTENOVES:. 
San Romedio nella Valle di Non. 
d'Italia, no. 2, 1960. 

ı Max Liserman. Chronologie gersonienne 
[cont]. Gerson et d'Ailly (III). Romania, no. 
1, 1960. 


II Santuario di 
Arch. 


Other Recent Publications 


A. Ampe. Les rédactions successives de 
l’Apologie Schoonhovienne pour Ruusbroec 
contre Gerson. Res. d’hist. ecclés., no. 2-3, 
1960. 

EmiLe G. Leonarp. Bulletin d'histoire du 
protestantisme. Rev. hist., Apr.-June 1960. 

Janusz Taze. Recherches sur l'histoire de 
la Réforme en Pologne (1945-1958). Acta 
Poloniae Historica, Il, 1959. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
LEARNING 

NicHoLas RescHer. A Ninth Century Logi- 
cian [Al-Farabi] on: Is Existence a Predicate? 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1960. 

O. NEUGEBAUER. Studies in Byzantine As- 
tronomical Terminology. Trans. Am, Philos. 
Soc., Jan. 1960. 

Hxi&Ko A. Ossrman. Some Notes on the 
Theology of Nominalism, with Attention to 
Its Relation to the Renaissance, Harvard 
Theol. Rev., Jan. 1960. 

PETER Munz. The Thirteenth Century and 
the Ideas of Marsilius of Padua. Hist. Stud., 
Australia and New Zealand, May 1960. 

C. K. Brampron. Ockham and His Alleged 
Authorship of the Tract Om saepe iuris. Ar- 
.n franciscanum historicum, Jan.-Apr. 
1960. 

Epwarp Grant. Nicole Oresme and His 
= proportionibus proportionum. Isis, Sept. 
1960. 

Lynn THorNbIKE. "De Lapidibus.” Ambir, 
Feb. 1960. 

H. Suvesrre. A propos d'une nouvelle 
mise au point de Thorndike sur les contri- 
butions arabas et juives à la civilisation oc- 
cidentale au moyen Age. Rev. d'Art. ecclés., 
no. 2-3, 1960. 

Norman P. Zacour. Talleyrand: The Cardi- 
nal of Périgord (1301-1364). Trans. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Aug. 1960. 

ANTHONY LUTTRELL. Greek Histories Trans- 
lated and Compiled for Juan Fernández de 
Heredia, Master of Rhodes, 1377-1396. Specu- 
lum, July 1960. 

Ernest H. WirtkrmNs. Petrarch and Manno 
Donati. Ibid. 
ga HazrzroN. Chaucer and Cato. 

id. 

G.-M. Corom»As. Jalons pour une histoire 
de l'Université de Salamanque. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., no. 2-3, 1960. 

Rotanp Bemrenpr. The Library of Abbot 
nn Am. Benedictine Rev., Mar.-June 
1960. 

VIVIAN SALMON. A Pioneer of the "direct 
method" in the Erasmus Circle. Latomus, 
July-Sept. 1960. 

Epwarp Rosen. Calvin's Attitude toward 
Copernicus. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1960. 

P. Nonis. L. A. Muratori e il pensiero 
medioevale. Aevum, no. 4, 1959. 

Hans Baron. Marvell’s "An Horatian Ode” 
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and Machiavelli. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 
1960. 


BOOKS 


Denney, A. H. (ed.). The Sibton Abbey 
Estates: Select Documents 1325-1509. Suf- 
folk Records Society, Vol. II. [Ipswich:] the 
Society. 1960. Pp. 171. 308. 

vy, Gang TR. W. Colum's Other ls- 

land: The Irish at Lindisfarne. Madison: Uni- 

"Rd of Wisconsin Press. 1960. Pp. x, 149. 
4-50. 

MinLtEgR, Epwarp. The Origins of Parlia- 
ment. Historical Association General Ser., No. 
44. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul for 
the Association, London. 1960. Pp. 24. as.64. 

SELMER, Cart (ed. with introd. and notes). 
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Navigatio Sancti Brendani Abbatis, from Early 
Latin Manuscripts. Publications in Mediaeval 
Studies, No. 16. Notre Dame, Ind.: University 
of Notre Dame Press. 1959. Pp. li, 132. 

SrELLING-Micuaup, S. and S. Les juristes 
suisses à Bologne (1255-1330): Notices biog- 
raphiques et regestes des actes bolonais. Tra- 
vaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance, Vol. XXX- 
VII. Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 1960. Pp. 
330. 

WirreLock, Donoruy. After Bede. Jarrow 
Lecture, 1960. Jarrow-on-Tyne, Co. Durham, 
Eng.: Rev. George Beckwith. 1960. Pp. 16. as. 

Winston, Rıcmarn. Charlemagne: From the 
Hammer to the Cross. Vintage Books. Re- 
print; New York: Random House. 1960. Pp. 
vii, 418, xiv. $1.45. 


Great Britain, Commonwealth, and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


ARTICLES 
TUDORS AND STUARTS 


GeoreE R. ABERNATHY, JR. Clarendon and 
the Declaration of Indulgence. Jour. Eccles. 
Hist., Apr. 1960. 

PuuiP L. Barbour. Captain John Smith's 
Observations on Life in Tartary. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1960. 

Henry J. Capsury. A Quaker before the 
Privy Council, 1663. Bull Friends Hist. 
Assoc., Spring 1960. 

Merrıc« H. Carré. The Formation of the 
Royal Society. History Today, Aug. 1960. 

OwrzN Cuapwick. Arminianism in Eng- 
land. Religion in Life, Autumn 1960. 

Rexmonp C. Cocmmane. Francis Bacon and 
the Architect of Fortune. Stud. in the Ren- 
aissance, V, 1958. 

E. S. png Beer. John Evelyn: Mr. W. G. 
Hiscock's Account of Him. Notes and Queries, 
June, July 1960. 

GEORGE HAMMERSLEY. The Revival of the 
Forest Laws under Charles I. History, June 
1960. 

Martın J. Havran. Informers in England 
during the Reign of Charles I. Am. Eccles. 
Rev., May 1960. 

R. W. K. Hinxton. English Constitutional 
Theories from Sir John Fortescue to Sir John 
Eliot. Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1960. 

M. R. Homes. A Carved Wooden Head 
of en I. Antiquaries Jour., Jan.-Apr. 
1960 

Douctas Horton. Let Us Not Forget the 
Mighty William Ames. Religion ın Life, Sum- 
mer 1960. 

M. R. James. The History of Lambeth Pal- 
ace Library. Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. Soc., 
I, ur I, 1959. 

E. KENNEDY. Naval Captains at the Out- 
ie 2 the English Civil War. Mariner's 
Mirror, Aug. 1960. 


W. T. MacCarrrey. Talbot and Stanhope: 
An Episode in Elizabethan Politics. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, May 1960. 

Gzppzs Mac Grzcor. John Knox, the 
Thundering Scot. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., 
Mar. 1960. 

R M. S. McConacney. Medical Records of 
2 une 1425-1887. Medical Hist, Apr. 
1960. 

D. F. McKenzie. Notes on Printing at Cam- 
bridge c. 1590. Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. 
Soc., II, pt. 1, 1959. 

C. B. MacPuHERsON, Harrington's “Oppor- 
tunity State." Past and Present, Apr. 1960. 

C. F. Mam. Henry Stubbe and the First 
English Book on Chocolate. Jour. Rutgers 


' Univ, Lib., June 1960. 


A. E. PzasroN, The Revision of the Prayer 
Book by Dr, Samuel Clarke. Trans, Unitarian 
Hist. Soc., Oct. 1959. 

J. Roranp Pennock. Hobbes's Confusing 
"Clarity'—The Case of "Liberty." Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev., June 1960. 

Raver PrNEAs. Thomas More's Use of the 
Dialogue Form as a Weapon of Religious 
nn Stud. in the Renaissance, VI, 
1960. 

J. J. Scanispnick. Clerical Taxation in Eng- 
a 1485 to 1547. Jour, Eccles, Hist., Apr. 
1960. 

R. J. Scmoscxk. Early Anglo-Saxon Studies 
and Legal Scholarship in the Renaissance. 
Stud. in the Renaissance, V, 1958. 

WinLLiaMw D. Smarre. Thomas Linacre, 
1460-1524: An English Physician Scholar of 
the Renaissance. Ball. Hist. Medicine, May- 
June 1960. 

GERARD SrrwELL. Leander Jones's Mission 
to England, 1634-5. Recusant Hist., Jan. 1960. 

Lacey BarpwriN Smrru. The “Taste for Tu- 
dors" = 1940, Stud. in the Renaissance, 
VIL, 1960. 
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VERNON F. Snow. Essex and the Aristo- 
cratic Opposition to the Early Stuarts. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Sept. 1960. 

RicHAxD S. Sylvester. Cavendish's Lzfe of 
Wolsey: The Artistry of a Tudor Biographer. 
Stud. in Philol., Jan. 1960. 

MELVIN J. Tucker. Household Accounts 
1490-1491 of John de Vere, Earl of Oxford. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1960. 

CoRINNE Comstock Weston. The Theory 
of Mixed Monarchy under Charles I and Af- 
ter. Ibid 

Howarp B. Wnrre. Bacon and the Orphic 
Myth. Social Research, Spring 1960. 

FRANKLIN B. WiLLiaAMs, Jr. The Laudian 
Imprimatur. Library, June 1960. 

Id. 'Those Careless Elizabethans: Names Be- 
witched. Papers Bibliog. Soc. Am., Apr.-June 
1960. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


Joun ArnsworTH. The Papers of Lord 
Robert Loftus. Archives, Lady Day 1960. 

Mir.pRED ArcHER. The Two Worlds of 
Colonel Skinner, 1778-1841. History Today, 
Sept. 1960. 

Duprer W. R. BagmrMaAN. The Queen, Mr 
Gladstone, and Church Patronage. Victorian 
Stud., June 1960. 

KATHARINE C. BaLpErsron. Doctor Johnson 
and William Law. PMLA, Sept. 1960. 

GEOFFREY BENNETT. The Battle of Jutland. 
History Today, June 1960. 

C. L. Berry. The Coronation Oath and 
the Church of England. Jour. Eccles. Hist., 
Apr. 1960. 

G. F. A. Bust. The Whigs and the Church 
Establishment in the Age of Grey and Hol- 
land. History, June 1960. 

Epwarp A. Broom and LLun D. Bloom. 
Addison on “Moral Habits of the Mind.” 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1960. 

W. N. CarEiNs. A Victorian Free Trade 
Lobby. Econ. His. Rev., Aug. 1960. 

ViscouNT CHILSTON. Lord Salisbury as Party 
Leader (1881—1902). Parliamentary Aff., Sum- 
mer 1960. 

ALAN Crank. The Dismissal of Sir John 
French. History Today, Sept. 1960. 

A. W. Coats. Economic Thought and Poor 
Law Policy in the Eighteenth Century. Econ. 
Hrist. Rev., Aug. 1960. 

RAYMOND G. CowHeERD. The Humanitarian 
Reform of the English Poor Laws from 1782 
to 1815. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., June 1960. 

VALERIE CROMWELL. An Incident in the 
Development of the Permanent Under Sec- 
retaryship at the Foreign Office. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, May 1960. 

T. D. DavipsoN. A Survey of Some British 
Veterinary Folklore. Bull. Hust. Medicine, 
May-June 1960. 

L. E. Davis and J. R. T. Hucnzs. A Dol- 


Other Recent Publications 


lar-Sterling Exchange, 1803-1895. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Aug. 1960. 

Gavin pr Berr. Further Unpublished Let- 
ters of Charles Darwin. Annals of Science, 
June 1958. 

Leon D. Epstem. British M.P.’s and Their 
Local Parties: The Suez Cases. Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., June 1960. 

CaTHERINE K. Firman. A Footnote on 
Methodism in Oxford. Church Hist., June 
1960. 

PETER Fraser. The Growth of Ministerial 
Control in the Nineteenth-Century House of 
Commons. Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1960. 

Jonn G. Gunrzv. The Radcliffe Report and 
Evidence. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept. 1960. 

Harry Horra4way. Mil and Green on the 
Modern Welfare State. Western Pol. Quar., 
june 1960. 

E. J. Hosssawm. Records of the Trade 
Union Movement. Archives, Lady Day 1960. 

K. S. Incuis. Patterns of Religious Wor- 
ship in 1851. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 1960. 

PAUL KAUFMAN. The Eighteenth-Century 
Forerunner of the London Library. Papers 
Bibliog. Soc. Am., Apr.-June 1960. 

F. Kenwortuy. The East Cheshire Union 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, 
1859-1959. Trans. Unitarian Hist. Soc., Oct. 
1959. 

RicHarp J. Koxe. The Britons Who Fought 
at Stony Point: Uniforms of the American 
une New-York Hist. Soc. Ouar., Jan. 
1960. 

NicHoLAs LANE. The Bank of England in 
2 Nineteenth Century. History Today, Aug. 
1960. 

R E. LarHAM. The Banishment of Latin 
ons the Public Records. Archives, Lady Day 
1960. 

A. E. Musson and E. Rosinson. The Ori- 
gins of Engineering in Lancashire. Jour. Econ. 
Hist., June 1960. 

RosnERT A. NayLor. The British Role in 
Central America Prior to the Clayton-Bulwer 
Hes of 1850. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 
1960. 

ALISON GILBERT OLson. The Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Memorandum, 1-7 July 1766. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July 1960. 

G. D. Ramsay. The Publication of English 
Records: Some Reflections on Mr. Mullins’s 
s and Calendars. Archives, Lady Day 
1960. 

Jonn Raymonp. The Baldwin Age. History 
d Sept. 1960. 

. G. REARDON. Essays and Reviews: A 
uae of Liberal Anglicanism. Quar. Rev., 
July 1960. 

J. C. Rzzs. A Re-Reading of Mill on Lib- 
erty. Pol. Stud., June 1960. 

RomMNEY SEDGWICK. The Marriage of George 
III. History Today, June 1960. 

ALBERT H. Smrra. John Nichols and Hutch- 
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in’s History and Antiquities of Dorset. Li- 
brary, June 1960. 

Davi E. Swirr. Charles Simeon and J. J. 
Gurney: A Chapter in Anglican-Quaker Re- 
lations. Church Hist., June 1960. 

Perer D. G. Tuowas. John Wilkes and the 
Freedom of the Press (1771). Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, May 1960. 

Eunice H. Turner. Naval Medical Service, 
1793-1815. Mariners Mirror, May 1960. 

James M. Weis. The Work of Stanley 
Morison. Newberry Lib. Bull., Aug. 1960. 

Gwyn A. WırLıams, Friendly Societies in 
Glamorgan, 1793-1832. Bull. Board Celtic 
Stud., Nov. 1959. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


C. C. J. Bou». The British Base at Carleton 
Island. Ontario Hist., Mar. 1960. 

Frank and Epna Braptow. Fifty Years of 
Union: South Africa, 1910-1960. History To- 
day, June 1960. 

Teresa AvıLa Burke. Mackenzie and His 
Cabinet, 1873-1878. Canadian Hust. Rev., 
June 1960. 

ANDREW H. Cranx. Old World Origins and 
Religious Adherence in Nova Scotia. Geog. 
Rev., July 1960. 

Bernarn S. Coun. The Initial British Im- 
pact on India. Jour. Asian Siud., Aug. 1960. 

HaxriLTON Craic. The Loyal and Patriotic 
Society of Upper Canada and Its Süll-Born 
Child—The “Upper Canada Preserved” Medal. 
Ontario Hist., Mar. 1960. 

K. G. Davies. Essays in Bibliography and 
Criticism. XLIV. Empire and Capital [Richard 
Pares]. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1960. 

M. S. Doney. J. W. Dafoe and Lionel 
Curtis—-Two Concepts of the Commonwealth. 
Pol. Stud., June 1960. 

L. F. Frrzgarpince. Writings on Australian 
History, 1959. Hist. Stud., Australia and New 
Zealand, May 1960. 

Ricard M. Fontera. Anti-Colonialism as 
a Basic Indian Foreign Policy. Western Pol. 
Quar., June 1960. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN. The Growth of a 
dx Society in Malaya. Pacific Aff., June 
1960. 

J. H. Jearnzy. The Structure, Composition 
and Jurisdiction of Courts and Authorities 
Enforcing the Criminal Law in British Af- 
rican Territories. Internat. and Comp. Law 
Quar., July 1960. 

Jorn D. P. Martm. The Regiment de Wat- 
teville: Its Settlement and Service in Upper 
Canada. Ontario Hist., Mar. 1960. 

PETER K. Newman. Canada's Role in West 
Indian Trade before 1912. Inter-Am. Econ. 
Aff., Summer 1960. 

M. S. Rayan. India and the Commonwealth, 
1954-56. India Quar., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

PETER RecenstreiF. The Canadian Gen- 
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eral Election of 1958. Western Pol. Quar., 
June 1960. 

RicHagp B. Smerman. Samuel Martin, In- 
novating Sugar Planter of Antigua, 1750— 
1776. Agric. Hist., July 1960. 

Eric Stores. Great Britain and Africa: 
The Myth of Imperialism. History Today, 
Aug. 1960. 

RooER Summers. Environment and Culture 
in Southern Rhodesia: A Study in the "Per- 
sonality” of a Land-locked Country. Proc. 
Am. Philos. Soc., June 1960. 

D. C. M. YarpLer. Commonwealth Mem- 
bership: Its Present and Future. Parliamentary 
Aff., Summer 1960. 


BOOKS 


BarpvoLp, Lovis I, and Ross, Rap G. 
(ed. with an introd.) The Philosophy of Ed- 
mund Burke: A Selection from Hts Speeches 
and Writings. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 276. $3.50. 

The British Public Record Office: History, 
Description, Record Groups, Finding Aids, 
and Materials for American History with Spe- 
cial Reference to Virginia. Special Reports 25, 
26, 27, and 28 of the Virginia Colonial Rec- 
ords Project; Virginia State Library Publi- 
cations, No. 12. Richmond: the Library. 1960. 
Pp. 178. $4.00 postpaid. 

KEYNES, GEOFFREY. A Bibliography of Dr. 
Robert Hooke. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. xix, r15. $8.00. 

Mason, Pitre. Year of Decision: Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland in 1960. Issued under the 
auspices of the Institute of Race Relations. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. 
Pp. xii, 282. $3.40. 

Muruzx, C. F. J. Johannes Frederik Kirsten 
oor die Toestand van die Kaapkolonie in 1795: 
’N Kritiese Studie. Hiddingh-Currie-publika- 
sies van die Universiteit van Suid-Afrika, No. 
4. Pretoria: J. L. Van Schaik. 1960. Pp. rro. 
15f. 

Murray, GiLserr. An Unfinished Autobt- 
ography. With contributions by his friends. 
Ed. by Jaan SwrrH and ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. 
Pp. 225. $4.00. 

RosENFELD, Sypir. The Theatre of the 
London Fairs in the 18th Century. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. 
xii, 194. $5.50. 

Royal Commission on Ancient and His- 
torical Monuments in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. An Inventory of the Ancient Monu- 
ments in Caernarvonshire. Vol. U, Central: 
The Cantref of Arfon and the Commote of 
Eifionydd. London: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1960. Pp. lxvi, 287, 82 plates. £4 ras. 

SurpPARD, F. H. W. (ed.). Parish of Hack- 
ney (Part 1). Brooke House: A Monograph. 
Survey of London, Vol. XXVIII. London: 
Athlone Press, University of London, for the 
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London County Council; distrib. by Oxford 
University Press, New York. 1960. Pp. ri, 9o, 
41 plates. $4.80. 

WiLLIAMs, RAYMOND. Culture and Society, 
1780-1950. Anchor Books. Reprint; Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1960. Pp. xviii, 382. 
$1.45. Sce rev. of 1st ed. (1958), AHR, LXIV 
(July 1959), 934. 

Wus, AnTrHUR J. (ed. with an introd.). 


Other Receni Publications 


Winchester Consistory Court Depositions, 
1561-1602: Selections. Hambleden, Lyminge, 
fone Kent: the Author. 1960. Pp. xiii, 
9. 185 

Youno, G. M. Victorian England: Portrait 
of an Age. Oxford Paperbacks. ad ed.; New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 
219. $1.75. See rev. of 1st ed. (1936), AHR, 
XLIII (Apr. 1938), 69r. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


R. Gascon. Un sitcle du commerce des 
dies à Lyon, fin xv* et xvi? siècles. Ann.: 

., soc., civil., July-Aug. 1960. 

PrERRE AupiaT. Affairs d'état et de famille 
de Sully à Napoléon. Rev. de Paris, Mar. 
1960. 

GEORGE A. RorHRock, Jr. Some Aspects of 
Early Bourbon Policy toward the Huguenots. 
Church Hist., Mar. 1960. 

Jean-Luc Kıerree. Verdun de 1630 à 1640. 
Ann. de l'Est, no. 1, 1960. 

Perre Burer. Richelieu et les débuts de 
Mazarin. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., Oct- 
Dec. 1959. 

EMMANUEL Le Roy LADURIE. Climat et ré- 
coltes aux xvi? et xvm’ siècles. Ann.: Éc., 
toc., civil, May-June 1960. 

M. Gaucuer, M. DzLarosszg, and G. De- 
BIEN. Les engagés pour le Canada au xvut" 
siècle. Rev. d’hist. Amér. fr., Dec. 1959, 
June 1960. 

RosERT SCHNERB. La répartition des impôts 
directs à la fin de l'Ancien Régime. Rev. d’Arst. 
éc. et soc., no. 2, 1960. 

H. Mozzav. Les subdélégués et l'administra- 
tion des communautés: L'exemple de la sub- 
délégation de Beaune. Ann. de Bourgogne, 
Apr.—June 1959. 

Gaston Rampert. La France et la politique 
commerciale de l'Espagne au xvm? sitcler 
Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., Oct.-Dec. 
1959. 

Amfofz Ovrrey. L'administration de la 
Maison du Roi: Les trois derniers gardes du 
dépót du Louvre et l'échec du projet d'ag- 
randissement. Ibid. 

Joan N. Pappas. Rousseau and d'Alembert. 
PMLA, Mar. 1960. 

R. B. Rose. ı8th-Century Price-Riots, the 
French Revolution and the Jacobin Maximum. 
Internat. Rev. Social Hist., IV, pt. 3, 1959. 

N. Hampson. The Comité de Marine of the 
Constituent Assembly. Hist. Jour., II, no. 2, 
1959. 

DanıetL Licou. A propos de la Révolution 
au peg Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., no. 2, 
1960. 


P. CHALM. La Grande Peur de 1789. Rev. 
hist. de l'armée, no. 1, 1960. 

Lr. W. Zawrgwicxi. Un exemple d'action 
psychologique révolutionnaire: Les répresen- 
tants en mission. Ibid. 

ZOSA SzaJkowskı. Religious Propaganda 
against Jews during the French Revolution of 
1789. Proc. Am. Acad. Jewish Research, 
XXVIII, 1959. 

G. Desren. Nouvelles de Saint-Domingue 
aan: Ann. hist. Rev. fr. Apr.-June 
1960. 

W. Marxov, Les “Jacquesroutins.” Ibid. 

Jacques GopxcHoT. Essai d'identification de 
quelques correspondants du Comte d’Antrai- 
gues. Bull, soc. d’hist. mod., no. 10, 1959. 

ARTHUR Goopwin. The Federalist Move- 
ment in Caen during the French Revolution. 
Bull. John Rylands Lib., Mar. 1960. 

ALBERT SoBouL. De l'ancien régime à l'Em- 
pire. L’information historique, Mar.—Apr., 
May-June 1960. 

G. Rup& Georges Lefebvre et l'étude des 
journées populaires. Ann. hist. Rev. fr., Apr.- 
June 1960. 

JEAN Evovarp Gorz. Ingénieurs et tech- 
niciens francais en Egypte. Rev. deux mondes, 
June 15, 1960. 

P. A. Wn«rr. Napoléon i Boulogne en 
juillet et août 1804. Rev. de l'Ins. Nap., 
July 1960. 

René Dorror. Trieste et la France: La 
deuxième Restauration (1815-30). Rev. d' hist. 
dipl., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

M. Roser. Robert Owen à Paris en 1848. 
L'Actualité de l'hist., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Rev. d’hist. dipl., July-Sept. 1959. Several 
articles on France and Italy in 1859. 

DIETRICH GERHARD. Guizot, Augustin 
Thierry und die Rolle des Tiers État in der 
an en Geschichte. Hist. Zeitsch., Apr. 
1960 

M. Dommancer. La vie de Blanqui sous le 
Second Empire. L'Actualité de Vhist., Jan— 
Mar. 1960. 

Lynn M. Case. Thouvenel et la rupture des 
relations diplomatiques franco-sardes en 1860. 
nn d’Aist. mod. ef contemp., Apr.—June 
1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Rent Farov. Nice et la Savoie: 1860-1960. 
Rev. de l'Inst. Nap., Apr. 1960. 

ANDRÉ Compan. Le centennaire du rattache- 
ment du Comté de Nice à la France. L'In- 
formation historique, May-June 1960. 

Norsert Mixo. Zur Geschichte der Kon- 
vention vom 15 September 1864 zwischen 
Frankreich und Italien. Römische hist. Mitt., 
no. 2, 1957-58 [1959]. 

P. Gonner. Epidémies et société au xix* 
sitcle: Le cas de la Cóte-d'Or et de Dijon. 
Ann. de Bourgogne, Apr.-June 1959. 

J. J. Bouovzr. La politique du Second Em- 
pire vue par le “Conféderé” de Fribourg. Rev. 
suisse d'hist., nos. 1, 4, 1959. 

Rev. d’hist. des sciences, Jan—Mar. 1960. 
Articles on Lamarck and Darwin. 

JEANNE GAILLARD. La presse de province 
et la question du régime au début de la in* 
République. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., 
Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

FERNAND Lor. L'Institut Pasteur grand cen- 
tre de découverts salutaires. Cahiers fr., June- 
July 1960. 

Henry Marcuar. La Conférence d'Algé- 
siras: Nos Ambassadeurs et nos amis. Rev. 
d’hist. dipl., Apr—June 1959. 

M£piciN G CaNpioTTI. Evolution de 
l'état sanitaire de la France au course d'un 
demi-siècle. Cahiers jr., Dossier M 2, June- 
July 1960. 

Jonn C. Cams. Review Article: General 
de Gaulle and the Salvation of France, 1944- 
46. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1960. 

Jacques Mornar. La bataille de Dunkerque 
vue des deux camps opposés. Rev. maritime, 
June 1960. 

CAPITAINE DE VAISSEAU RAvxoNT DALLE. Le 
Débarquement des forces amphibies fran- 
çaises à Port-Said. Ibid., May 1960. 

Le régiement de l'assemblée nationale. Ca- 
hiers fr., Dossier B 4-1, Mar. 1960. 

ADELINE Daumarp. L'histoire économique 
ct sociale à la Société d'histoire moderne en 
1958. Rev. d'hist. éc. et Soc., no. 4, 1959. 

Les libertés publiques dans la Constitution 
de 1958. Cahiers jr. Dossier A 1-2, May 
1960. 

Ror C. Macnruis The Predicament of 
French Socialism. Antioch Rev., Summer 1960. 

Le Conseil économique et social. Cahiers 
jr., Dossier B 4-3, Apr. 1960. 

L'industrie cotonniére française, Ibid., Dos- 
sier F 2—5, Ápr. 1960. 

C. Sprnost. Une institution fiscale d'avenir: 
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Du centéme denier au droit d’enregistre- 
ment. Rer. hist. de drot fr. et étranger, Jan- 
Mar. 1960. 

C. Bernor. Attitudes des Français devant 
les techniques modernes. Jour. World Hist., 
V, no. 4, 1960. 

B. Aumont. France et U.R.S.S.: Economies 
comparées. Contrat social, May 1960. 

Lion Pionon. Rencontre de VEst et de 
l'Ouest au Cambodge. Rev. deux mondes, 
June 15, 1960. 

Roserr DELAVIGNETTE. L'avenir de la 
Communauté, Rev. de Parit, June 1960. 

GÉNÉRAL Nemo. La France et l'Afrique. 
Rev. de dé]. nat., Dec. 1959. 

ErLior J. Berc. The Economic Basis of 
Political Choice in French West Africa. 
Am. Pol. Set. Rev., June 1960. 

Ann, de Normandie, June 1960. Bibliogra- 
phy on Normandy. 

Ann. du Midi, Oct. 1959. Bibliography on 
the South of France. 

Jacques Gopzcuor. Chronique. French Hist. 
Stud., no. 3, 1960. 


DOCUMENTS 


Henry B. How. A Letter from Louis Blanc 
in Exile. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1960. 

ANDRÉ MATHIEU. Un t sous la com- 
mune (Alexis Truillot). Europe, June 1960. 

JULES Cameon. Lettres de Jules Cambon 
à Louis Nordheim (1909-1914). Rev. d’hist. 
dipl., Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

MAURICE ScHUMANN. À propos des accords 
Clark-Darlan. Rev. def. nat., June 1960. 

GENEVIÈVE Battac, Journal de Trois Jours 
(30 jan. 1960-1 vé. 1960). Res. de Paris, 
June 1960. 


BOOKS 


Derom, James Parxick. Apostle im a Top 
Hat: The Life of Frederic Ozanam. Garden 
D N. Y.: Hanover House. 1960. Pp. 240. 

3.95. 

Macripis, Ror C., and Brown, BERNARD E. 
The De Gaulle Republic: Quest for Unity. 
Dorsey Ser. in Political Science. Homewood, 
Ul: Dorsey Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 400. $5.00. 

SiÉwoN, Hoouzs. Frankreich Stellt die Ukr- 
en um. Cologne: Westdeutscher Verlag. 1960. 
Pp. 236. DM 18.50, 

Wıer, W. L The Early Public Theatre 
in France. Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 326. $6.75. 
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Other Recent Publications 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


L. Seco pe Lucena Parepes. Más recti- 
ficaciones a la historia de los últimos nasries. 
Al-Andalus, no. 1, 1959. 

Juan Mxzszcuzz. Memorial múltiple de la 
Vicaría de Santoyo por el padre Rodrigo de 
Vascones, O. F. M. (1490). Arch. ibero-amer., 
Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

FIDEL pe Lejarza and ANGEL ÜRIBE. 
¢Cuando y donde comenzé Villacreces su Re- 
forma? Ibid., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

JOHANNES VinckE. Comienzos de las mis- 
iones cristianas en las Islas Canarias. Hispania 
sacra, no. I, 1959. 

Jogoz Faro. Expedições realizadas por es- 
panhóis a Guiné de 1475 a 1749. Bol. cult. 
da Guiné portuguesa, Oct. 1959. 

J. Goncatves. Cabo de Boa Esperansa— 
Cavo di Diab: Uma questão de prioridade. Bol. 
foc. de geog. de Lisboa, Oct.—Dec. 1959. 

T. O. MancoNpEs DE Souza. A primeira 
viagem de Vasco da Gama à India. Rev. de 
hist. (São Paulo), Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

A. Usrero ARTETA. Procesos de la Inquisi- 
ción de Aragón. Rev. arch. bibl. mus., July— 
Dec. 1959. 

CecıL Rory. The Marrano Typography in 
England. Library, June 1960. 

A. ALvanez Jusuf. La Audiencia de Se- 
villa, creación de Carlos I. Anales Univ. His- 
palense, no. 2, 1957—58. 

G. A. Manríuzz. Gestiones de Felipe II en 
torno a la compra de la biblioteca del Car- 
denal Sirleto para El Escorial. Rev. arch. bibl. 
mus., July-Dec. 1959. 

Luis SALA Barusr. Los antiguos colegios de 
Salamanca y Ja matrícula universitaria (16th- 
I7th centuries). Hispania sacra, no. 1, 1959. 

ANGEL Unisz. Estado de Ja Provincia de 
Cantabria en el siglo xviu. Arch. ibero-amer., 
Jan.-Mar., Apr.-June 1960. 

CELsus Kerry. The Narrative of Pedro 


Fernández de Quirós. Hist. Stud., Australia 
and New Zealand, May 1960. 

Antonio Bräsıo. As Misericórdias de An- 
gola [17th-i8th cents.; cont]. Portugal em 
Africa, Sept.-Oct. 1959. 

Huserr Damıscu. L'oeuvre des Churi- 
guerra: La “catégorie” du masque. Annales, 
May-June 1960. 

T. Lynn Smrra. Some Neglected Spanish 
Thinkers. Americas, July 1960. 

Dieco Ferrer. Esbozo histórico del "Real 
Colegio de Cirujanos de la Armada” hasta la 
fundación de la Facultad de Medicina (Cádiz, 
1748-1844). Anales Univ. Hispalense, no. 4, 
1959. 

re BLEIBERG. Sobre un viaje frustrado 
de Alejandro de Humboldt a España. Estud. 
geog., Aug. 1959. 

A. TEIXEIRA DA Mora. Um luso-africano— 
Honório Pereira Barreto. Bol. soc. de geog. de 
Lisboa, Oct-Dec. 1959. 

D. L. Smaw. Ganivets Espafía Filosófica 
Contemporánea and the Interpretation of the 
Generation of 1898. Hispanic Rev., July 1960. 

Marfa pe BoLos v CAPDEVILA. La inmigra- 
ción en Barcelona en los dos últimos decenios. 
Estud. geog., May 1959. 

R. LeviLzıer. Marcondes de Souza e a 
historiograha contemporánea portuguesa. Rev. 
de hist. (São Paulo), July-Sept. 1959. 

RALPH VON GEREDORFF. Endeavor and 
Achievement of Cooperatives in Mozambique. 
Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 1960. 

J. E. Martinez FERRANDO and A. M. ARAGO 
CaBANAs. El Archivo de Ja Corona de Aragón 
a través de cien años. Rev. arch. bibl. mus., 
i 1959. 

CANTERA. Más sobre los manuscritos de 
la Fibliote de Santa Cruz en la Universidad 
de Valladolid. Sefarad, no. 2, 1959. 

N. ÁrLLoNY and A. M. FicuEnas. Manu- 
scritos hebraicos de la Biblioteca de Mont- 
serrat, Ibid. 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 


O. J. Meur. Erasmus’ Streitschrift gegen 
Luther: Hyperaspistes. Zeitsch. f. Religions- 
u. Geistesgesch., XII, no. 2, 1960. 

PauL Dony. Le souvenir de Charles-Quint 
dans l'architecture européenne [illustrated ar- 
ticle on Belgium and Spain]. Rev. fr. de 
l'élite européenne, Apr. 1960. 

Hans RUDOLF GucoisBERG. Die niederländ- 
ischen Studenten an der Universitat Basel 
von 1532 bis zum Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts. 


Basler Zeitsch. f. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde, 
LVIII-LIX, 1959. 

Gorpon GriFFITHs. The Revolutionary 
Character of the Revolt of the Netherlands. 
Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. (The 
Hague), July 1960. 

GEORGE NADEL. The Logic of the Anatomy 
of Revolution, with reference to the Nether- 
lands Revolt. Ibid. 

F. CLAEYS Bouvaert. A propos de l'inter- 
vention de l'Université de Louvain dans la 


Articles and Other Books Received 


publication des décrets du Concile de Trente. 
Rev. d'hist. ecclés., LV, no. 2, 1960. 

J. G. Rizwarp. New Light on the English 
Actors in the Netherlands, c. 1590—c. 1660. 
Eng. Stud., Apr. 1960. 

J. GsoncE. English Actors in the Nether- 
lands, 1600-1610. Ibid., Aug. 1960. 

H. R. C. Wricur. A Note: Terra Australis 
Incognita and the Decline of Dutch Com- 
merce. Australian Jour. Pol. and Hist., May 
1959. 

Franz Perri. Der Friede von Münster und 
die Selbständigkeit der Niederlande. West- 
falen, XXXVII, nos. 1, 3, 1959. 

Maria RoosEgBooM. Antoni van Leeuwen- 
hoek vu dans le milieu scientifique de son 
époque. Arch. internat. d'Hisz, des Sci., Jan. 
Mar. 1959. 

L. Cerssens. La publication, aux Pays-Bas, 
de la troisiéme Bulle contre J us (1656— 
1660) [concl.]. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., "iv, no. 
I, 1960. 

G. ScuEURwEGHs. English Grammars in 
Dutch and Dutch Grammars in English in 
= Netherlands before 1800. Eng. Stud., June 
1960. 

WALTER Gossers. Hollanders op Rousseau- 
raa IL De nieuwe taalgids, LIII, no. 1, 
1960. 

A. J. Van De Ven. De bisschoppen der 
oude clerezij en de referendaris van Ghert 
[document appended]. Bid, Gesch. Neder- 
landen, KV, no. 1, 1960. 

H. Coppreyano-Desmupr. Bijdrage tot een 
kritische studie over de nijverheidsstatistieken 
uit de jaren 1795-1846. Bull. Comm. roy. 
d'Hist., CXXVI, no. 1, 1960. 

Loge METZGER., Coleridge's Vindication of 
Spinoza: An Unpublished Note. Jour. Hest. 
Ideas, Apr—June 1960. 

Caro Brounz, La fin de la Révolution 
brabangonne. Syntheses, June-July 1960. 

A. Spaon. L'unionisme institutionnel de 
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Léopold 1°”, Res Publica, I, no. I, 1959. 

M. DE VaoEDE. Voor of tegen België: 
De openbare mening in het huidige Neder- 
lands-Limburg in de jaren 1830. Bid. Gesch. 
Nederlanden, XV, no. 1, 1960 

Jonn Barrier. Le mouvement démocratique 
A lUniversit£ de Bruxelles au temps de ses 
fondateurs. Socialisme, Jan, Mar. 1960. 

F. J. KRANENBURG. Troelstra als parlemen- 
tariér. Socialisme en democratie, Apr. 1960. 

Jonan WINKLER. 1860—Troelstra—1960. 
Ibid. 

Henry Marcuat. Le Bassin conventionnel 
du Congo: Regards rétrospectifs. Rev. polit. 
es parl., Mar. 1960. 

RENÉ EvarENEKO. Les transformations éco- 
nomiques et sociales depuis un siècle [Belgian 
developments]. Socialisme, Mar. 1960. 

J. Wiuiguer. Les Belges ct le danger de 
guerre avant 1914. Le Flambeau, Jan., Feb. 
1960. 

JEAN VANWELKENHUYZEN. Die Niederlande 
und der "Alarm" im Januar 1940. Viertel- 
jahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Jan. 1960. 

Vıcror Crasse. Le contrôle de l'entreprise 
publique en Belgique: Pages de documenta- 
tion et d'histoire. Res Publica, I, no. 1, 1959. 

RAYMOND OLBRECHTS. Aspects récents du 
mouvement de la population en Belgique. 
Rev. de l'Inst. de Sociologie, Inst. de Sociol- 
ogie Solvay, no. 2, 1960. 

STANIsLaw Weırısz. Economic Planning in 
the Netherlands, France, and Italy. Jour. Pol. 
Econ., June 1960. 

Pn. J. IpenBuRG. Democracy and Education 
in the Netherlands. Delta, Spring 1960. 

Raymonp FusmigR. La monarchie et la 
crise royale en Belgique. Rev. soc, June- 
July 1960. 

RENÉ HorrmenR. L'avénement du Congo 
belge à l'indépendance. Polit. étrangère, XXV, 
no. 2, 1960. 


Northern Europe 
Oscar ]. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


D. YpE-ANDERsEN. Statens Arkiv for His- 
toriske Film og Stemmer. Fortid og Nutid, 
no. I, 1960. 

Bircer UrrvENs. Arvid Mörne som his- 
toriker. Hist, och Litthist. Studier, XXXIV, 

1959. 

L. M. Bikrm. Monsignore Angelo Mercati 
och de svenska Vatikanforskningarna [Eng- 
lish summary]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1960. 

Oror MusteLm. Från Edvard Grönblads 
sista år. Hist. Tids. för Finl., no. 1, 1960. 

Pout ENEMARK. Om problemer vedrørende 
friserhandelen. Jyske Saml., V, no. 2, 1960. 

Geruann HarsraOM. Ättens frändehjälp fin 


old Scandinavian society]. Nord. Tids., no. 5, 
1960. 

er Raastep. Middelalderlige håndskrift- 
fragmenter i Danmark. I. Scandia, no. 1, 
1960. 

Knup Prance. See Medieval list. 

Bırorr Krockars. Parismagistrar och offent- 
liga notarier: Nordiska utrikesstudier p& 1340- 
talet. Hist. och Litthist. Studier, XXXV, 1960. 

Ners Sxyom-Nisrsen. Et videnskabeligt 
falsum i debatten om Kalmarunionen. Scandia, 
no. 1, 1960. 

Sven WELANDER. Unionsbrevets baksida 
[1397]: Edition och bidrag till dess arkiv- 
historia. Ibid. 
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GorrrRIED Carısson. Härlöv och Wien: 
Axplock ur en universitetsmatrikel [late me- 
dieval Scandinavian students at Vienna]. Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1960. 

Sven KJÖLLERSTRÖM. Västerås ordinantia 
[1527; analysis of textual sources]. Scandia, 
no. I, 1960. 

Schteche. Die dänische Blockade 
Rostocks 1628 und Schweden. Hansisches 
Geschichtsbl., LXXVII, 1959. 

STELLAN DaAHLGREN. Kansler och kunga- 
makt vid tronskiftet 1654. Scandia, no. 1, 
1960. 

SvEND Aaxy#r. Breve fra Kirstine Munk 
og Leonora Christina. Danske Mag., VII, i, 
no. 2, 1959. 

AKSEL Lassen. Befolkningsudviklingen i 
Danmark 1660-1769: Nogle iagttagelser og 
M QE resultater. Jyske Saml., V, no. 2, 
1960. 

ANNAGRETA  HarrsERo. Tjärexport och 
tjarhandelskompanier under stormaktstiden. 
Hist. och Litthist. Studier, XXXIV, 1959. 

ANNE Rusine and CARL LINDBERG NIELSEN. 
Breve vekslet mellem Catharina II af Rusland 
og Juliane Marie af Danmark 1780-1796. 
Danske Mag., VIII, i, no. 2, 1959. 

Per Epvin SRÖLD. Om den lokala folkom- 
flyttningen i sydvastra Skåne under 1800- 
talets förra del Scandia, no. 1, 1960. 

Horoxx Rasmussen. Færøsk kulturhistorie. 
Fortid og Nutid, no. 1, 1960. 

Tack KaarsreD. En  témrermesterfallit 
1799: Lavstilstande og byggeforhold i Køben- 
havn. Erhushist. Arb., Xl, 1959. 

Tonvarp Hoyer. Madame de Staéls brev 
till kronprins Carl Johan 1812-1816 [rg 
a in French]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 
1960 

Aur Ánzno. Den förste Bernadotte [Höjers 
are of Carl XIV Johan]. Sv. Tids., no. 4, 
1960. 

Per-OLov AHREN. Kyrkomötets vetorätt 
[paragraph 87 of Sweden's constitution]. Sv. 
Tids., no. 4, 1960. 

Torsten Danur. Om förhällandet mellan 
riksakten och Sveriges och Norges grund- 
lagar: Nigra iaktagelser om den svenska och 
norska opinionsutvecklingen fram till stäthäl- 
nn 1859-60. Statsvet. Tids., no. 1, 
1960 

Oyvinp Anker. Henrik Wergeland og 
dene Björnson. Nord. Tids., no. 4, 
1960. 

Horox& Hyernotr. L. C, H. Bargums 
indberetninger om forholdene i Nordslesvig 


Other Recent Publications 


i efteråret 1848. Danske Mag., VIII, i, no. 2, 
1959. 

SuNE Datodrp. Peter Christian Kochs for- 
slag om separate fredsforhandlinger med 
Preussen 1864 26 Juli. Ibid. 

Oror MousrzLIN. Ett tidskriftsprojekt på 
1860-talet [Finsk | Litteratur-tidshrift]. Hist 
Tıds. för Finl., no. 2, 1960. 

Brrcir NÜcHEL TuHomssn. Fra Rosenborg 
Bréndanstalts første år. Dansk mineralvands- 
produktions opstäen. Erhvshist. drb., XI, 
1959. 

Finn H. Lavripsen. Boghandler i Slesvig 
og Kgbenhavn omkring 1864: Fra Vilhelm 
Trydes bog- og kunsthandels første Ar. Ibid. 

KarL AxEL WrNosrROM, Uteslutna partier 
ur Carl Otto Palmstiernas berättelser. Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1960. 

FoLke LiNpBERG. [Review article on Troels 
Fink, Spillet om dansk neutralitet 1905—1909: 
L. C. F. Lütken og dansk udenrigs- og for- 
svarspolitik (Aarhus, 1959).] Ibid. 

L. B. Borr-JfgacENsEN. En  geledofficers 
betragtninger, til Troels Fink: Spillet om dansk 
neutralitet 1905-1909 (1959). Jyske Saml, 
V, no. 2, 1960. 

Atos WIRTANEN. Kommunismen i Finland 
[since 1918]. Samtid och Framtid, no. 3, 
1960. 

Emernm OrsoNi. Uppmarsch och utbrott 
Ml in Finland 1939]. Nord. Tids., no. 4, 
1960. 

Nus Pareirus. Tilintetgjgrelsesleirene for 
jugoslaviske fanger i Nord-Norge [German 
prison camps, 1942-44]. Samtiden, no. 6, 
1960. 

Gunnar HäcoLör. A Test of Neutrality: 
Sweden in the Second World War. Internat. 
Aff. (London), Apr. 1960. 

New. Exper. Parliamentary Government in 
Scandinavia. Perl. Aff., Summer 1960. 

Göran von BoNsponrr. Finländsk parla- 
mentarism av i dag. Finsk Tids., no. 4, 1960. 

Laura THospson. Core Values and Diplo- 
macy: A Case Study of Iceland. Human Org., 
Summer 1960. 

Joacuim Jorsren. Battle of the Baltic Ports. 
Contemp. Rev., July 1960. 

DovucLas L. Savory. South Slesvig in 1960 
[cont.]. Ibid. 

Frantz W. Wenpr. Danmark i 
Nord. Tids., no. 5, 1960. 

Torsten G. AmınorF. Finland 1959. Ibid. 
m A. R. CHRISTENSEN. Norge i 1959. 
Ibid. 


1959. 
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Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Thomas E. Skidmore 


ARTICLES 


GERMANY 


Oskar J. Mer. See Low Countries list. 

Ernst Exman. Albrecht of Prussia and the 
Count's War, 1533-1536. Arch. f. Reforma- 
honsgesch., no. 1, 1960. 

Joun Exuiorr. Princes and Parliaments [re- 
view article of F. L. Carsten, Princes and 
Parliaments]. Past and Present, Apr. 1960. 

Jözer Grenowsxx. Preussen und das Projekt 
eines Staatsstreichs in Polen im Jahre 1715. 
Jahrb. f. Gesch. der deutsch-slav. Beziehungen, 
Hi, 1959. 

Max Kxwrzz. Der Einfluss der landesherr- 
lichen Konzessionen und Privilegien auf das 
Wirtschaftsleben des 18. Jahrhunderts in Deut- 
schland. Forsch. u, Fortschritte, Apr. 1960. 

, Epuarp Winter. Zur Geschichte der 
deutsch-russischen Wissenschaftsbeziehungen im 
18. Jahrhundert. Zettsch. f. Geschichtswiss., 
no. 4, 1960. 

WorLrRAM Fischer. Ansätze zur Industriali- 
sierung in Baden, 1770-1870. Vierteljahrsch. 
f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., June 1960. 

H. Farckz, Die soziale Frage in der Sicht 
Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermachers. Wiss. 
Zeitsch. der Univ. Rostock, 8th year, 1958— 
59, Gesellschafts- t. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 3. 

BuictrrA HirsEgRLINO. Jüdische Existenz in 
Deutschland: Rahel Varnhagen [1771-1833]. 
Hochland, Aug. 1960. 

UrsuLA WERTHEIM. Schillers Auseinander- 
setzung mit den Ereignissen der Französischen 
Revolution. Wiss. Zeitsch. der Fr. Schiller 
Univ. Jena, 8th year, 1958-59, Gesellschafts- 
n. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 4-5. 

Percy Srouz. Die Volksstimmung in Berlin 
am Vorabend der Befreiungskriege und der 
Kosakenhandstreich vom 20. Februar 1813. 
Jahrb. ]. Gesch. der deutsch-slav. Beziehungen, 
IH, 1959. 

G. A. Weis. Herders Two Philosophies 
of History. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

Konrad Kerro. Wilhelm Wackernagel: 
Schicksal eines Berliner Demagogen, von 1819. 
Der Bär von Berlin, IX, 1960. 

Lupwio BERosTRAssER, Heinrich von Gagern 
und der vormärzliche Liberalismus. Zeitsch. 
f. Politik, no. 2, 1960. 

WOLFGANG SCHIEDER. Wilhelm Weitling 
und die Deutsche Politische Handwerkerlyrik 
im Vormärz. Internat. Rev. Social Hist, V, 
pt. 2, 1960. 

WaLrER Scusapr. Der Kampf von Marx 
und Engels für ein demokratisches Deutsch- 
land. Einheit, July 1960. 

ERICH LANGELÜDDEcKRE. Zum Grundsatz 
der Entschädigung und des Loskaufs bei den 


Eigentumsregulierungen und Dientsablösungen 
der ostelbischen Bauern Preussens im 19. 
nee Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 
4, 1960. 

Gaston V. Rmstımger. The Legitimation 
of Protest: A Comparative Study in Labor 
History [Britain and Germany]. Comp. Stud, 
in Society and Hist. (The Hague), Apr. 1960. 

Hans PrmLipr. Zur Geschichte des Welfen- 
fonds. Niedersdch. Jahrb. f. Landesgesch., 
1959. 

Derer Fricke. Zur Militarisierung des 
deutschen Geisteslebens im wilhelminischen 
Kaiserreich: Der Fall Leo Arons. Zeitsch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., no. 5, 1960. 

Farr Kiem. Zur China-Politik des deut- 
schen Imperialismus im Jahre 1900. Ibid., no. 
4, 1960. 

Herz Lesxe. Deutschland und die pol- 
nische Legionen im Herbst 1914. Jahrb. f. 
Gesch. der deutsch-slav. Beziehungen, II, 
1959. 

Can. Finx. Die Entwicklung des militärt- 
schen deutschen Luftbildwesens 1911-1918. 
Wehrwiss, Rundsch., July 1960. 

Raymond H. Freperre. German Bombard- 
ment Aviation in World War I. Aırpower 
Historian, July 1960. 

Henrı Haag. La social-démocratie alle- 
mande et la première guerre mondiale. Rap- 
port, XI* Congrès International des Sci. Hist., 
Stockholm, II, 1960. 

Drerer Anıswepe. Deutsch-britische Frie- 
densgespráche im Haag 1918? Welt als 
Gesch., no. 3, 1960. 

R[oszgr] PfauL] U[rzrcg]. Die Deutsch- 
sowjetischen Beziehungen, 1917-1932, im 
Spiegel sowjetzonaler Dissertationen. Ostörief, 
June 1960. 

Hermricn Mura. Zeitgeschichte: Innen- 
politik, 1918-1933 [Literaturbericht]. Gesch. 
1. Wiss. u. Unterr., Aug. 1960. 

GenHARD Kaurrrzxt. Der Kampf der Land- 
arbeiter in den Jahren 1918/19. Wiss. Zeitsch. 
der Fr. Schiller Univ. Jena, 8th year, 1958-59, 
Gesellschafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 4-5. 

JOHANNES Schürze Zur Aufrüstung des 
deutschen Militarismus in der Weimarer Re- 
publik. Nation, no. 5, 1960. 

Franz Mehring-Institut [collective work]. 
Zeitzer Arbeiter schlagen den Kapp- 
nieder. Wiss. Zeitsch. der Karl Marx Univ. 
Leipzig, gth year, 1959-60, Gesellschafts- u. 
sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 2. 

GOTTHARD JAspRR. Zur innerpolitischen Lage 
in Deutschland im Herbst 1929. Vierteljahrsh. 
f. Zeitgesch., July 1960. 

Epmonp Forschsach. Die Deutschnatio- 
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nalen: Vom Ende einer Partei. Polit. Meinung, 
July 1960. 

ERNSTGERT Karae. Die Rolle der Reichs- 
tagsbrandprovokation bei der Konsolidierung 
der faschistischen Diktatur in Deutschland. 
Zeüsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 5, 1960. 

Marrın Broszar. Zum Streit um den Reichs- 
tapsbrand. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., July 
1960. 

A. J. P. Tayor. Who Burnt the Reichstag? 
History Today, Aug. 1960. 

Hemsıch Scumipr. Der evangelischer Kir- 
chenkampf [1933-45]. Neue polit. Lit, July 
1960. 

Dietrich STROTHMANN. Die "Neuordnung" 
des Buchbesprechungswesens im 3. Reich und 
das Verbot der Kunstkritik. Publizistik, May- 
June 1960. 

E. Kurr Fıscmer. Das Brucknerstift St. 
Florian: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Rundfunks im Dritten Reich. Ibid. 

Cesare Orrenca. I documenti diplomatici 
tedeschi del 1933-34. Studi storici, Jan.-Mar. 
1960. 

Kraus Soni. Die Kriegsvorbereitungen des 
deutschen Imperialismus in Bulgarien am 
Vorabend des zweiten Weltkrieges. Jahrb. f. 
Gesch. der deutsch-slav. Beziehungen, Ui, 
1959. 

Kart O. Parrxr. Die deutsche Emigration 
der Hitlerzeit. Neue polit. Lit., June 1960. 

PETER GRAF KIELMANNSEGG. Die mili- 
tarisch-politische Tragweite der  Hossbach- 
Besprechung. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., July 
1960. 

Horsr Künne. Die Fünfte Kolonne des 
faschistischen deutschen Imperialismus in Süd- 
westafrika (1933-1939). Zeitsch. f. Geschichts- 
wiss., nO. 4, 1960. 

H. G. Anrzz. Selbstverwaltung und Wider- 
stand in den Konzentrationslagern der SS. 
Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., July 1960. 

ANDREAs Biss. Geschäft mit dem Henker 
Die “Endlösung” in Ungarn. Der Monat, 
Aug. 1960. 

Lupwie [EpLiCKA. Ein unbekannter Bericht 
Kaltenbrunners über die Lage in Osterreich 
im September 1944. Österreich in Gesch. u. 
Lu., no. 2, 1960. 

WitHzLM Ersı.. Die Wahrheit über den 
20. Juli 1944 und die Lügen der Bonner 
Militaristen. Einheit, July 1960. 

WALTER STUBBE. In Memoriam Albrecht 
Haushofer [1903-45]. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeit- 
gesch., July 1960. ` 

HERMANN MÜLLER. Subvention—ein 
finanz, wirtschafts, und konjunkturpolitisches 
Mittel zur Bereichung des Finanzkapitals und 
der Junker in Deutschland. Wiss. Zeitsch. der 
Martin-Luther Univ. Halle, 8th year, 1958- 
59, Gesellschafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 6. 

Arserr Wucmer. Sündermann in eigener 
Sache [review article of Das Dritte Reich]. 
Hochland, Feb. 1960. 


Other Recent Publications 


Dierrich Gunt. Die Bestimmungen des 
Potsdamer Abkommens über die Entmilitari- 
sierung und ihre Verwirklichung in beiden 
Teile Deutschlands. Deutsche Aussenpolitik, 
Aug. 1960. 

Farrz Ernst. Die amerikanische Besatzung 
in Deutschland in amerikanischer Sicht. Welt 
als Gesch., no. 3, 1960. 

Exxesarr KxiPPENDonrEF. Die Gründung 
der liberal-demokratischen Partei in der sow- 
jetischen Besatzungszone. 1945. Vierteljahrsh. 
f. Zettgesch., July 1960. 

WoLrcang Hopxsr. Bonn—oder das Pro- 
visorium als Ausflucht. Der Monat, Sept. 
1960. 

Kıaus-Perer Scuurz. Das deutsch-englische 
Verhältnis seit der Jahrhundertwende. Ibid. 

Joacrım Mar. Deutsch-russische und 
deutsch-sowjetische Beziehungen in der sow- 
jetischen Quellenzeitschrift Istorsdeskij archiv 
(1955-1958). Jahrb. f. Gesch. der deutsch- 
slav. Beziehungen, MI, 1959. 

ANNELORE BRATKE. Probleme der deutschen 
Geschichte und der Geschichte der deutsch- 
sowjetischen Beziehungen in den Voprosy 
istorii (1957—58). Ibid. 

FzLu-HxmnRicH GENTZzEN. Die Polenpolitik 
der westdeutschen SPD-Führung nach 1945. 
Ibid. 

Ernsr FRAENKEL. Deutschland und die 
ed Demokratien. Dokumente, Apr. 
1960. 

Kann BucHREm. Die unpolitische deutsche 
Kultur. Hochland, Apr. 1960. 

Rupons Prcrer. Freiheit, Kultur, Fort- 
a Berlin. Deutsche Rundsch., Aug. 
1960. 

WiLHELM Hoeoner. Die Macht in der 
Demokratie. Polit. Stud., Apr. 1960. 

Frreprich Heer. Die Deutschen, der 
Nationalsozialismus und die Gegenwart. Neue 
Gesellschaft, May-June 1960. 

Roserr Koran. Zeitgeschichte and the New 
German Conservatism. Jour. Central European 
Aff., July 1960. 

Franz-Joser Heren. Zeitgeschichte und 
Landeskunde. Gesch. i. Wiss. tt. Unterr., July 


. 1960. 


Wissenschaftliche Tagung der Kommission 
der Historiker der DDR und der UdSSR zum 
Thema “Der deutsche Imperialismus und der 
zweite Weltkrieg.” Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., 
no. 4, 1960. 

Werner FRAUENDIENsT. Universitäten und 
Hochschulen in der SBZ. Ostbrief, Apr. 1960. 

Basi, Seru. [West German] Ostforscher- 
Ostfalscher-Ostfahrer. Jahrb. f Gesch. der 
deutsch-slav. Beziehungen, III, 1959. 

Kraus Ersrrm. Neueres amerikanisches 
Schrifttum über die deutsche Geschichte im 
20. Jahrhundert (pt. ID). Welt als Gesch., no. 
2, 1960. 

H. GoLLwrrzer. Eine deutsche Geschichte 


Articles and Other Books Received 


des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. Hust. Zeitsch., 
June 1960. 

Wotrcane MöLrLer. Das Bundesarchiv-— Ein 
eee und Lagebericht. Der Archiver, July 
1960. 

Erich Mourawski. Das Bundesarchiv-Mili- 
tárarchiv. Ibid. 

Hans Pmuippi. Das Politische Archiv des 
Auswärtigen Amtes: Rückführung und Über- 
sicht über die Bestände. Ibid. 

Otro Forst ve BATTAGLIA. Der Akademiker 
im deutschen Sprachraum. Schweizer. 
Rundsch., Sept. 1960. 


AUSTRIA 


GUNTHER E. RorHENBERG. See Eastern Eu- 
ropean list. 

Erich WorpAN, Eine amtliche Darstellung 
des Entsatzes von Wien 1683. Wiener Ge- 
schichtsbl., no. 2, 1960. 

G. DE Bertier DE SavvioNy. Sainte-Alli- 
ance et Alliance dans les conceptions de 
Metternich. Rev. hist., Apr.-June 1960. 

RupoLr TuL. Ignaz Czapka Freiherr von 
Winstetten, letzter Bürgermeister des vor- 
märzlichen Wien. Jahrb. des Vereins f. Gesch. 
der Stadt Wien, XIV, 1958. 

Franco VarsEccHI. La paix de Zürich 
(1859). Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., Apr— 
June 1960. 

Wıneım Bore. Der Beginn des Unheils: 
Zu der Osterreichisch-ungarischen Note an 
Serbien vom 23. Juli 1914. Österreich in 
Gesch. u. Lit., no. 2, 1960. 

Econ ContE Corti. Die Junischlacht in 
Tirol 1917. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., June 1960. 

ALFRED D. Low. The First Austrian Re- 
public and Soviet Hungary. Jour. Central 
European Aff., July 1960. 

Herserr MrixustER. Das Südtirol Abkom- 
men. Der Donauraum, no. 3, 1960. 

Huco pe Hoan. Was war "Vorderóster- 
reich"? Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 2, 
1960. 

Joser MzNTscHrL. Das Entstehen der öster- 
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reichischen Grossindustrie. Osterreich in Gesch. 
t. Lit., no. 2, 1960. 

Kart Jeurine. Die Donauschwaben— 
Schicksal einer Volksgruppe. Die Sammlung, 
July-Aug. 1960. 


SWITZERLAND 


RuvoLr Prisrzz. Bullinger-Forschung. Arch. 
f. Reformationsgesch., no. 1, 1960. 

E. F. J. Mürrzz-Bücmr Die Anfänge der 
katholisch-konservativen Tagespresse in der 
Schweiz. Ibid. 

Henni Narr. La chrétienté déchirée et la 
maison de Savoie (1521-1522). Zeitsch. f. 
Schweiz. Kirchengesch., no. 2, 1960. 

Aucusr Rüroc. Die Universität und der 
Humanismus Basels. Schweiz. Rundsch., May 
1960. 

LEONHARD von Murat. Basel, seine Uni- 
versität und die Eidgenossenschaft. Schweiz. 
Monatshefte, June 1960. 


BOOKS 


HARTMANN, FREDERICK HL The Swiss Press 
and Foreign Affairs in World War II. Uni- 
versity of Florida Monographs, Social Sci- 
ences, No. 5. Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press. 1960. Pp. 87. $2.00. 

Jost, Leo (comp.). Der Widerruf des 
Febronius in der Korrespondenz des Abbé 
Franz Heinrich Beck mit dem Wiener Nuntius 
Giuseppe Garampi. Beiträge zur Geschichte 
der Reichskirche in der Neuzeit, No. 3. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 1960. Pp. 
xi, 160. DM 14. 

SCHIEDER, THEopor (ed.). The Expulsion 
of the German Population from Czechoslo- 
vakia: A Selection and Translation from Dok- 
umentation der Vertreibung der Deutschen 
aus Ost-Mitteleuropa, Volume IV, Parts 1 
and 2. Tr. by G. H. DE Sausmarez ef dl. 
Bonn: Federal Ministry for Expellees, Refu- 
gees and War Victims. 1960. Pp. xv, 579. See 
rev. of German ed. (1957), AHR, LXIV 
(Oct. 1958), 175. 


Italy 


Emiliana P. Noether 


ARTICLES 


V. ILAnpr. The Italian League, Francesco 
Sforza and Charles VII (1554-61). Stud. in 
the Renaissance, no. 6, 1959. 

Cultura e Società, Oct. 1959. Issue discusses 
character and philosophy of Machiavelli. 

OUARD POMMIER. La société vénitienne et 
la Reforme protestante au xvı* siècle. Boll. 
dell’Ist. di stor. della società e dello stato 
venexiano, 1959. 

GAETANO Cozzi. Paolo Sarpi tra il cattolico 
Philippe Canaye de Fresnes e il calvinista 
Isaac Casaubon. Ibid. 


Dzrio CaNTDMORr. Il dibattito sul Barocco. 
Riv. stor. ital., no. 3, 1960. 

Franco VENTURI. Le Lezioni di 
mercio di Antonio Genovesi, Ibid. 

Mario MIRRI. Per una ricerca sui rapporti 
fra “economisti” e riformatori toscani. L'Abate 
Niccoli a Parigi. Ann. dellst. Giangiacomo 
Feltrinelli, 1959. 

Id. Una lettera del Beccaria nel suo testo 
originale [Jan. 26, 1766, letter to Morellet]. 
Studi storici, no. 2, 1959-60. 

Anas Wanpruska. Il "principe filosofo" e 
il "re lazzarone.” Le lettere del granduca 


Com- 
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Pietro Leopoldo sul suo soggiorno a Napoli 
nel 1768. Riv. stor. ital., no. 3, 1960. 

Francesco Sıruco. Intorno alla relazione 
tra cultura economica c pensiero civile del 
Risorgimento. L'opera di preparazione nel 
Settecento. Ann. dell’Ist. Giangiacomo Fel- 
trinells, 1959. 

Gumo Landi. Il generale Francesco Landi. 
Un ufficiale napoletano dai tempi napoleonici 
al Risorgimento (pt. 1). Rass. stor. Risorgi- 
mento, no. 2, 1960. 

R J. Raru. L’amministrazione austriaca nel 
Lombardo Veneto. Arch. econ. dell’ unifica- 
zione ital., no. I, 1959. 

GrusgPPE Berit. La dottrina pisacaniana 
della rivoluzione sociale. Studi storici, Oct.- 
Dec. 1959, Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Pier Canto Masini. La scuola di Cattaneo. 
Riv. stor. socialismo, no. 7-8, 1959. 

Francesco Smuco. Ricerche sulla storia del 
Piemonte industriale prima dell'Unità. Ann. 
dell’Ist. Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, 1959. ` 

BERTRAND Guir. Les capitaux francais au 
Piémont (1849-1859). Hest. des Enterprises, 
No. 3, 1959. 

Domenico Mass. II liberalismo del cosidetto 
Risorgimento liberale: lo Stato. e la Chiesa 
nei loro rapporti giuridici Idee, uomini ec 
fati del Risorgimento. Civis, Jan.-Feb. 1960. 

L'Unità d'Italia e i cattolici italiani. Vita 
e pensiero, Dec. 1959. Issue devoted to this 
topic. 

G10vANNI CaTTANEI. Felice Orsini detenuto 
a Genova (settembre 1853). Arch. stor. del 
Monferrato, no. 1-2, 1960. 

PauL GUuicHoNNET. La Droite savoyarde et 
piemontaise devant les événements de 1859. 
Beh d'hist. mod. et contemp., Apr.-June 
1960. 

FERDINAND Borer. Les volontaires francais 
avec Garibaldi en 1860. Ibid. 

Franco Morres. Lo scioglimento dello 
esercito meridionale garibaldino (1860~1861). 
Nuova riv. stor., Jan.-Apr. 1960. 


Other Recent Publications 


V. E. Never Novye dokumenty o 
DZuzeppe Garibal’di [New documents on 
Giuseppe Garibaldi]. Nov. i noveish. ist., no. 
2, 1960. 

Tore Rosso. La letteratura garibaldina. 
Belfagor, no. 2, 1960. 

ALDO BzzsgtLI. I moderati e le elezioni 
politiche del 1874. Boll. del museo del Ri- 
sorgimento di Bologna, no. 4, 1959. 

Griogo10 Guaerzi. Filippo Meda e la poli- 
tica dei cattolici. Humanitas, no. 7, 1960. 

Franco CaTAaLANO, Luigi Sturzo. Belfagor, 
no. 2, 1960, 

Uco Azzont. Fascismo e Antifascismo. il 
Mulino, Feb. 1960. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Pıxrro Provant. Un esame di coscienza 
storiografica, Giorn. crit. della filos. ital., no. 
3, 1959. 

RAFFAELE CorAPiETRA. La storiografia na- 
poletana del secondo Cinquecento. Belfagar, 
no. 4, 1960. 

Giacomo Devoro. Per la storia delle re- 
gioni d'Italia. Riv. stor. ital., no. 2, 1960. 

J. E. Evora. Per una storiografia di destra. 
Il Conciliatore di Milano, Nov. 15, 1959. 

B. Nicou. Bernardino Ochino. Saggio 
bibliografico. Biblion, no. 1, 1959. 

Aucusr Buck. Italienischer Humanismus: 
Forschungsbericht. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., 1959. 

Leo Variant. Recenti pubblicazioni sulla 
pa guerra mondiale. Rie. stor. ital., no. 3, 
1960. 


BOOK 

SALOMONE, A. WiLLIAM. Italy tn the Giolit- 
Han Era: Italian Democracy in the Making, 
1900-1914. Introd. essay by Garrano SAL- 
vEMINI. 2d ed.; Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1960. Pp. xxiv, 206. 
$5.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1945), AHR, LI 
(July 1946), 708. 


Eastern Europe! 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES 


ALFRED Erıcn SENN, Soviet Views of Lith- 
uanian Independence. Baltic Rev., Mar. 1960. 

Wıeszaw BALCERAK. Polish Foreign Policy 
and the Locarno Treaties [in Polish]. Przeglad 
Zachodni, no. 6, 1959. 

Pıorr BANxowsxi. Verluste der polnischen 
Archive und Handschriftenabteilungen der 
Bibliotheken im zweiten Weltkrieg. Archiv- 
mitt., no. I, 1960. 

ANTONI Gurnicz. The Economic Program 


of the Peasant Movement in the Period of 
Poland's Second Independence. Ann. Univ. 
Mariae Curie-Sklodowska (Lublin), V, Sec. 
G, 1958. 

TRAIAN SrorlANOVICH. Conquering Balkan 
Orthodox Merchant. Jour. Econ. Hist., June 1960. 

Oscar HaLzcki. The Problem of Federal- 
ism in the History of East Central Europe. 
Polish Rev., Summer 1960. 

Id. The Universities of the Polish-Lithuan- 
ian Commonwealth from the xiv to the xvu 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly Index of Russian 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index. 


Articles and Other Books Received 
Century (Problems of Cultural Geography). Ibid. 


Jözer Jasnowskı. Eastern Europe and West- 
ern Travellers during the Period of the Grand 
Tour. Ibid. 

Leon Koczx. Jomsborg. Ibid. 

Marian Korıer. Lelewel, Mickiewicz and 
the Underground Movements of European 
Revolution (1816-33). Ibid. 

SraNisLAWw BösR-TyLinco. Un Congrès eu- 
ropéen manqué (1863). Ibid. 

Stanızaw Hoszowskı. The Revolution of 
Prices in Poland in the x6th and r7th Cen- 
turies. Acta Poloniae Historica, II, 1959. 

M. Zvwczyüskr Der Posener Kirchenstreit 
in den Jahren 1837-40 und die “Kölner 
Wirren.” Ibid. 

H. Jasrosszı. Les principaux groupes poli- 
tiques de la société polonaise au tournant de 
1918 et 1919. Ibid. 

M. Jaczynowsxa. The Income of the Pro- 


vincial Senatorial Aristocracy and Its Social : 


and Economic Stratification toward the End 
of the Republic. Kwartalnik Hist., LXVI, 
no. 2, 1960. 

Jözer Macunrk. The Czechs and Poles in 
History (Research since 1945 and Plans for 
the Future). Ibid. 

Anna ZARNOWSEA, The Popularity, Influ- 
ence, and Social Structure of the PPS on the 
Eve of the Revolution of 1905. Ibid. 

Maurycy Horn. The Population of the 
Province of Belzec in p Roczniki Dziejów 
Spol. i Gos. (Poznań), XXI, 1959. 

R. Koropzæyczyg. The Factories for Ma- 
chine Construction in ki—A Contribution 
to the Biography of Peter Steinkeller. Ibid. 

Jözer Bropa and H. Braszvx. The Influ- 
ence of State Heavy Industry on the Develop- 
ment of Early Capitalist Economy in the 
State Forests of the Kingdom of Poland. Ibid. 

Tapeusz DaNiszgwskr, V. I. Lenin and the 
Expansion of the Communist Movement in 
Poland. Voprosy ist., July 1960. 

G. N. Kazazv and V. D. Kororrox. The 
ssoth Anniversary of the Battle of Grunwald. 

id. 
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N. Hans. Polish Schools in Russia, 1772- 
mn Slavonic and East European Rev., June 
1960. 

J. W. Bröcer. Die Aussiedlung der Deut- 
schen aus der Tschechoslowakei. Vierzeljahrsh. 
j. Zeitgesch., Apr. 1960. 

Ruporr Ursan. Der slowakische Partisanen- 
kampf 1944-45. Osteuropa, Feb.-Mar. 1960. 

GEORGES CASTELLAN. Aspects de la politique 
des nationalités dans la Fédération socialiste 
yougoslave. Rev. fr. de sa. polit., Mar. 1960. 

G. E. RornrNsERG,. The Origins of the 
Austrian Military Frontier in Croatia and 
the Alleged Treaty of 22 December 1522. 
Slavonic and East European Rer., June 1960. 

Payus Avry. Slobodan Jovanovic as a 
Historian. Ibid. 

GEORGE J. Prrıc. Early Croatian Contacts 
with America and the Mystery of the Cro- 
atans. Jour. Croatian Stud., I, 1960. 

VLADIMIR Mazxoric. The Croats in Al- 
bania. Ibid. 

Dominic Mawpi6, Croatian King Tomislav 
Defeated Bulgarian Emperor Symeon the 
Great on May 27, 927. Ibid. 

M. M. Mzirnovió. The Elections of 1923 
in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Ibid. 

D. A. Tomasic. The New Class and Na- 
tionalism. Ibid. 

M. N. LzsovicH. The Revolution in Hun- 
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Estados Unidos y cómo se relacionó esto con 
la proposición que a México presentó Ale- 
mania en 1917. Ibid., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

A. FREDERICK MicNONE. A Fief for Mexico: 
Colonel Greene's Empire Ends. Southwest 
Rev., Autumn 1959. 

James Prestey. Santa Anna in Texas: A 
Mexican Viewpoint. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Apr. 1959. , 

VırcıLıo Ropefsurz Berera. Trascendencia 
de la Guerra Nacional de Centro América, 
contra William Walker y sus filibusteros. 
An. de la Soc. de Geog. e Hist. (Guatemala), 
Jan.-Dec. 1957. 

RosERT SIDNEY SmiTH. Manuel Ortiz de 
Ja Torre, economista olvidado. Rer. de hist. 
de Amér., Dec. 1959. 

Davm M. VicNzss. The Texas Expedition 
into Mexico, 1840. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 


July 1958. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


J. Anpdrız and M. A. Fıorrro. Orígen y 
significado de !a Universidad Católica en la 
Argentina. Estudios (Buenos Aires), Jan.-Feb. 
1960. 

PEDRO PasLo BaRNoLa. ¿Cambio político o 


Other Recent Publications 


independencia absoluta? Rev. de la Soc. bo- 
livariana de Venezuela, Apr. 1960. 

Ramón Díaz SANcuEz. Reflexiones sobre la 
en Venezolana y sus antecedentes. 
Ibid. 

ARTHUR Cezar Ferrema Reis. A vida 
económica da provincia do Rio de Janeiro. 
Rev. de hist. de Amér., Dec. 1959. 

MANUEL Pérez Via. El ideario de los 
préceres de la Primera Reptblica. Rev. de 
la Soc. bolivariana del Venezuela, Apr. 1960. 

ANTONIO DE Unpurraca. Bello y la con- 
trarrevolución americana de 1830. Rev. de la 
Univ. de los Andes (Bogotá), Dec. 1959. 

Francisca ISABEL SCHURIG VIEIRA. O pen- 
samento político-administratvo e a política 
financeira de Washington Luís. Rev. de hist. 
(São Paulo), Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Sercıo ViLLALoBos R. Darwin y Chile. 
Atenea (Concepción), Apr.-June 1959. 


DOCUMENTS 


Con Juárez al Paso del Norte [letter of 
Captain Ignacio Arroyo written in 1879]. 
Mem. de la acad. mex. de la hist., Oct-Dec. 
1959. 

Informe de las Misiones de California, 1826. 
Bol. del arch. gen. de la nación (México, 
D. F.), Apr., May, June 1959. 

Negociación de Paz entre Espafia y la Gran 
Colombia. Bol. del arch. gen. de la nación 
(Caracas), Sept.-Oct. 1959. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


DANIEL Cosfo ViLLEGAs. México-Guatemala, 
1867-1911. Mem. del Colegio Nacional (Méx- 
ico, D. F.), no. 2, 1959. 

I. R. Lavrersxu. A Survey of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review, 1956-1958. Hisp. 
Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1960. 

J. Grecory Oswarp. A Soviet Criticism of 
D Hispanic American Historical Review. 
Ibid. 

Rosert A. PorAsH. The Historiography of 
Mexico since 1821. Ibid. 

Jost Honório Ropriaurs. La historiografía 
brasilefia y el actual proceso histórico. An. de 
estud. amer. (Seville), XIV, 1957. 

RAFAFL HELIopoRo Varre. El periodismo 
en Honduras. Rev. de hist. de Amer. (Méx- 
ico, D. F.), Dec. 1959. 

LzoPoLpo Zea. History of Ideas in Latin 
America: Recent Works. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Oct.-Dec. 1959. 


BOOKS 

HzNzíÍquez URENA, Pepro. Obra Critica. 
Ed. by Emma Susana SpbERATTI Prftzro. Fore- 
word by Jorcz Luis Borges. Biblioteca Amer- 
icana, Serie de Literatura Moderna: Pensa- 
miento y Acción, No. 37. México, D. F.: 
oe de Cultura Económica. 1960. Pp. xiii. 
44. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


HUBERMAN, Leo, and Swerzy, PauL M. 
Cuba: Anatomy of a Revolution. New York: 
Monthly Review Press. 1960. Pp. 176. $3.50. 

Lmxz, Lro. Ecuador: Country of Con- 


trasis. Issued under the auspices of the Royal © 


Institute of International Affairs. 3d ed.; New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 
193. $4.00. - 

Moraes. PApzÓN, Francisco (ed.). His- 
toriografia y Bibliografía Americanista, 1958: 
Sección del Anuario de Estudios Americanos. 
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Seville: Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Ameri- 
canos, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Científicas. 1958. Pp. 219. 

SwurrHg, RosgzRT C., and FERREZ, GILBERTO. 
Franz Frühbeck' s Brazilan Journey: A Study 
of Some Paintings and Drawings Made in the 
Years 1817 and 1818 and Now in the Pos- 
session of the Hispanic Society of America. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press; 
a Society of America. 1960. Pp. 128. 

10.00. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Report of the American Historical Association is available to 
all members. The Report consists of two volumes each year, the Proceedings and 
the Writings in American History. The last published Proceedings volume is 
for 1959; the last volume of the Writings, for 1953. Members wishing to receive 
these volumes on a regular basis should write the Association (400 A Street, 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C.) and request that their names be added to the list. 


The American Historical Association publishes triennially the List of Doc- 
toral Dissertations in History in Progress or Completed at Colleges and Univer- 
sities in the United States. The List shows trends in research and prevents duplica- 
tion of work. The 1961 Lest will be compiled in the spring for fall publication. The 
Association keeps a running file of topics, and early in 1961 forms will be 
sent to all Ph.D. departments in order that topics not yet registered may be in- 
cluded. Dr. William L. Fox of Montgomery Junior College carries on the work 
of the Lis? and will edit the publication. A few copies of the 1958 List ($1.50) 
are still available at Association headquarters. 


The Association’s Service Center for Teachers of History now has in print 
thirty-two titles in its pamphlet series designed to provide aids to secondary 
school teachers of history. More than 300,000 copies have been distributed. A 
complete list of titles available may be obtained from the Service Center at 400 
A Street, S.E, Washington 3, D. C. Several new titles will appear during the 
1960-1961 academic year. A number of experimental one-week institutes for 
teachers have been held during the past three summers, jointly sponsored by the 
Service Center and the history departments of the host institutions. Selected 
school systems have also carried out a few promising experiments with an extra- 
curricular seminar for senior high school students especially interested in history, 
featuring college and university historians who discuss their own current re- 


search. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association met at 
the University of Washington (Seattle) on September 7-9, 1960. About 275 
historians attended the twenty sessions, luncheons, and dinners. Professor Thomas 
A. Bailey gave the presidential address, “America’s Emergence as a World 
Power: The Myth and the Reality.” Officers of the Branch for 1961 are: Presi- 
dent, Francis Herrick of Mills College; Vice-President, Frederick Soward of 
the University of British Columbia; Secretary-Treasurer, John A. Schutz of 
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Whittier College; Managing Editor of the Pacific Historical Review, John 
Caughey of the University of California, Los Angeles; newly elected Council 
members Charles Gates of the University of Washington, Arthur Raymond 
Kooker of the University of Southern California, and Henry C. Meyer of 
Pomona College. The 1961 meeting will be held at San Jose State College dur- 
ing the last three days of August. The Louis Knott Koontz Memorial Award was 
presented to Edward N. Barnhart for his article “The Individual Exclusion of 
Japanese Americans in World War II,” in the Pacific Historical Review (May 
1960), and the Pacific Coast Branch Award went to Leonard J. Arrington for his 
book, Great Basin Kingdom: An Economic History of the Latter Day Saints, 
1830-1900. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


A number of the Library of Congress’ manuscript collections have been en- 
larged. Important biographical material is contained in a series of forty-five letters 
from Benjamin Harrison to his cousin, Mrs. Margaret Peltz of St. Louis, Missouri, 
1877-1893, which have been added to the Harrison collection. Approximately 
five hundred family papers that date from 1888 to 1927 have been given by Mrs. 
Martin Fladoes of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to supplement the papers of her brother, 
General William Mitchell, the pioneer of military aviation. Some two hundred 
letters Bishop Charles Henry Brent wrote to Mrs. Whitelaw Reid between 1906 
and 1929 have been presented to the Library by Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid and 
Miss Helen C. C. Brent; these are valuable for a study of Bishop Brent as author, 
lecturer, church leader, Chief of Chaplain Service in World War I, and United 
States representative to several international opium conferences. 

The Manuscript Division now has the main body or a principal group of 
the papers of twenty-three Presidents, from George Washington to Calvin Cool- 
idge. These papers are now, under congressional authorization, being filmed and 
indexed. Microfilm at the cost of the positive is or will be available in 1960 of 
papers of Monroe, Van Buren, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Lincoln, 
Arthur, and Cleveland. Inquiries should be addressed to the Chief, Loan Division, 
Library of Congress. 


The National Archives has recently received copies of specifications of patents 
issued during the years 1790-1836, prepared from documents in the possession 
of inventors or their families to replace originals lost in the Patent Office fire of 
1836. The reconstructed drawings for patents issued during these years were 
already in the National Archives. Among the more than 3,100 reels of motion 
picture film accessioned during the year ending June 30, 1960, were scenes showing 
the funeral of Secretary of State Dulles, the visit of Vice-President Nixon to 
Poland and the Soviet Union, President Eisenhowers trips to South America, 
Europe, and Asia, the Paris Summit Conference, and Russian Premier Khrushchev's 
visit to the United States. Newly accessioned still pictures include 45,000 photo- 
graphs made by the Air Transport Command of the Army Air Forces, 1943-1945, 
showing primarily the transport of troops and supplies from South America to 
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Africa and Asia; and 41,500 photographs of the International Press Service, of 
the US Information Agency documenting United States information activities 
abroad, 1948-1958. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed by the National Archives 
are records of the Department of State Relating to Internal Affairs of Russia and 
the Soviet Union, 1910-1929 (178 rolls); an Index to Federal Passenger Lists 
of Vessels Arriving at Baltimore, 1820-1897 (171 rolls); and Compiled Service 
Records of Confederate Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from the States of 
Alabama (508 rolls), Arkansas (256 rolls), and Louisiana (414 rolls). The Mis- 
cellaneous Letters Received by the Secretary of the Navy, 1801-1884, have been 
microfilmed through 1842 (189 rolls). The following preliminary inventories of 
records in the National Archives have been issued: no. 129, General Records of 
the Economic Stabilization Agency, compiled by Charles Zaid; no. 130, Records 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, compiled by Richard S. Maxwell; and no. 131, . 
Records of Inaugural Committees, compiled by F. Hardee Allen. The Ameri- 
can Historical Association's Committee for the Study of War Documents has 
prepared, and the National Archives has published, another guide to German rec- 
ords microfilmed at Alexandria, Virginia: no. 17, Records of Headquarters, Ger- 
man Armed Forces High Command (Part II). Additional information about the 
microfilm and copies of the publications may be obtained from the Exhibits and 
Publications Branch, the National Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Harry S. Truman Library now has commitments from forty-four associ- 
ates of former President Truman and officials of the Truman administration for 
the deposit of their papers in the library. The first installments have been received 
of the papers of John D. Clark, former member of the Council of Economic 
Advisors, and of Stephen J. Spingarn, former special assistant and administrative 
assistant to the President and Commissioner of the Federal Trade Commission. 
The next step is to acquire papers relating to Mr. Truman’s presenatorial career. 
The library has received from the School of Communications of the University 
of Washington twenty sound recording tapes of Truman speeches and historic 
events involving him. They include broadcasts covering the death of President 
Roosevelt, V-E Day, and V-J Day. They are from a historical transcription 
project designed to preserve significant broadcasts of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The library has also received records of the Cooperative League, 1939- 
1949, and by transfer from the National Archives the records of the following 
commissions, which served in a fact-finding or advisory capacity to President 
Truman: the President's Air Policy Commission, the President's Commission on 
Health Needs of the Nation, the President's Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, the President's Commission on Internal Security and Individual 
Rights, the President's Commission on Migratory Labor, the President's Scientific 
Research Board, and the President's Water Resources Policy Commission. The 
Board of Directors of the Truman Library Institute has adopted a policy of favor- 
ing grants to younger scholars rather than to those who have established reputa- 
tions. Most grants are given to those working on the period of Truman’s presi-/ 
dency, and some may cover work in other depositories if they are related to work 
done primarily at the Truman Library. The institute’s committee on grants will 
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consider projects in the other fields of the library, the history and nature of the 
presidency and American foreign relations, provided the library has enough 
material on the proposed subject. . 

A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in the United States, compiled by the 
staff of the National Historical Publications Commission, is scheduled for publi- 
cation by the Yale University Press in January 1961. The work contains descrip- 
tions of the manuscript holdings of more than thirteen hundred depositories, 
large and small, and is based on published and unpublished guides, inventories, 
and lists. 

With the publication of the seventh volume of the Public Papers of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, entitled Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1953, the Eisenhower 
administration has been covered except for the final volume, which is scheduled 
for release early in 1961. The series is restricted to papers that have been made 
publie, including transcripts of all presidential news conferences, messages to 
Congress, formal addresses, informal remarks, letters, messages to heads of state, - 
and statements by the President on miscellaneous subjects. The indexed volumes 
also contain lists of reports to Congress, proclamations, and executive orders. All 


volumes may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Mrs. Edward W. Freeman, on behalf of herself and of her brother, the late 
George W. Perkins, Jr., has placed at Columbia University the papers of her 
father, George Walbridge Perkins (1862-1920). The collection comprises corre- 
spondence, official papers, financial records, memoranda, and public speeches 
which concern the history of life insurance, banking, industrial development, 
and politics in the period of Perkins’ activity. The papers will be valuable for 
_ scholars in the fields of political and economic history. 


The Benjamin Henry Latrobe (1764-1820) papers have been acquired by the 
Maryland Historical Society. The papers of this friend of Jefferson and architect 
of the United States Capitol comprises 8,800 copies of his letters, more than three 
hundred of his drawings and water colors, and thirteen journals. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Eleventh International Congress of Historical Sciences convened in 
Stockholm, August 21-28, 1960. About sixteen hundred historians from most 
parts of the world met to hear major scholarly Reports and related Papers covering 
all fields of history, as well as to renew friendships and to make new ones. The 
number of historians from the United States totaled approximately 170, nearly 
forty of whom took some official part in the meeting or in the preceding meetings 
of the specialized groups which met August 17-20. 

To the Assembly (ruling body) of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, the United States sent two representatives, Professor Arthur Whitaker 
of the University of Pennsylvania and Dr. Boyd C. Shafer of the American His- 
torical Association. At Stockholm the latter was elected to the Bureau (executive 
body) of the ICHS for a five-year term ending in 1965. The Assembly and Bu- 
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reau, during their meetings held on August 17, 18, 19, 20, and 28, revised the 
Statutes of the ICHS, discussed procedural and administrative questions, made 
final plans for the Stockholm Congress, and began planning for the 1965 Con- 
gress which will be held in Vienna. 

The scholarly sessions of the Congress, generally held at the University of 
Stockholm, were well attended. Five were held each day, August 22-27. General 
meetings were convoked on August 21 at Stockholm and on August 28 at 
Uppsala. Thirty major Reports, previously printed and distributed, formed the 
basis of the discussions, and 115 Papers, previously printed and distributed in 
abstract form, were given. In addition, many historians discussed the Reports and 
Papers in "interventions" which varied greatly in length and content. Historians 
from the USSR and allied countries were particularly prominent in the discus- 
sions as they repeated Marxist interpretations of various subjects. 

The Swedish national committee headed by Professor Torvald Höjer of the 
University of Stockholm and Mrs. Höjer made elaborate preparations for the 
Congress. These were well carried out in spite of the physical limitations of 
the university meeting rooms and the great number of historians, The tours for 
the ladies of the Congress won wide acclaim. 

Sir Charles Webster of Great Britain, as Vice-President, presided over the 
general meetings of the Congress as well as its business meetings in place of 
President Federico Chabod of Italy, who had died earlier in the summer. The 
new President of the Committee is Professor Heinrich Schmid of Austria, the 
Vice-Presidents are Professors Torvald Hójer of Sweden and A. A. Gouber of the 
USSR, the Secretary-General and Treasurer are again Professors Michel Frangois 
of France and Louis Junod of Switzerland while the counselors, elected as indi- 
viduals, are: Professors G. Ritter of Germany, P. Harsin of Belgium, E. Jacob of 
Great Britain, R. Carande of Spain, K. Takahashi of Japan, and Dr. B. Shafer 
of the United States. The last five are newly elected members. 

The American historians who gave Reports were: Norman Brown of the 
University of Pennsylvania, “Traditional Culture and Modern Developments 
in India”; Sterling Dow of Harvard University, “The Greeks in the Bronze Age”; 
Felix Gilbert of Bryn Mawr College, “Cultural History and Its Problems”; Earl 
J. Hamilton of the University of Chicago, “The History of Prices before 1750”; 
and David S. Landes of the University of California (Berkeley), “The Structure 
of Enterprise in the Nineteenth Century: The Cases of Britain and France.” 
Among the American historians who gave Papers at the Congress or at the meet- 
ings of affiliated groups were: Bernard Bailyn, Woodrow Borah, William F. 
Church, Henry Steele Commager, Merle Curti, A. L. Gabriel, Louis Gottschalk, 
Oscar Halecki, Hajo Holborn, Robert S. Hoyt, H. C. Krueger, J. Russell Major, 
Helen Taft Manning, Carl Schorske, Franklin Scott, and Richard Shryock. Three 
Presidents of sessions were from the United States, Hans Kohn, Henry Steele 
Commager, and Bernadotte Schmitt. 


The department of history of the University of Malaya at Singapore plans to 
hold its First International Conference of Southeast Asian Historians, June 16-21, 
1961. The aims of the conference are: to bring together for their mutual benefit 
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the Asian historians working in Southeast Asia; to permit European specialists to 
meet the new Asian historians of this area and to discuss the problems and pros- 
pects of historical research in Southeast Asia; and to provide a platform for the 
pronouncement and subsequent publication of the latest scholarly research in the 
history of Southeast Asia. Historians interested in attending this conference may 
communicate with the chairman of the organizing committee, Professor K. G. 
Treganning, Department of History, University of Malaya, Cluny Road, Singa- 
pore ro. | 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee on Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons, has announced the following Fulbright lecturing 
and research awards in history for 1960-1961: Lecturing—Martin L. Abbott, 
Oglethorpe University, University of Mainz (Germany); Robert G. Athearn, 
University of Colorado, University College of North Wales; William A. Bult- 
mann, Ohio Wesleyan University, University of Dacca (Pakistan); David M. 
Chalmers, University of Florida, University of Ceylon; Norman Herbert Dawes 
(renewal), Carnegie Institute of Technology, Allahabad University (India); 
David Lloyd Dowd, University of Florida, University of Toulouse; Michael 
Ginsburg, Indiana University, University of Helsinki; Charles Hirschfeld, Michi- 
gan State University, Bologna Center of Johns Hopkins University; Charles 
Jelavich, University of California (Berkeley), University of Munich; Merrill 
Jensen, University of Wisconsin, University of Ghent; Frenise A. Logan, Agri- 
cultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Universities of Madras and 
Calcutta; Saul K. Padover, New School for Social Research (New York), Uni- 
versity of Malaya; Marc Raeff, Clark University, University of Paris; Marvin 
Chauncey Ross, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library (Washington, D. C.), Uni- 
versity of Vienna; Max Savelle, University of Washington, University of Madrid; 
Anthony F. Turhollow, Loyola University (Los Angeles), Annamalai University 
(India); George H. Williams, Harvard University, University of Strasbourg; 
Herbert J. Wood, Washington State College, M.S. University of Baroda and 
Aligarh Muslim University (India). Research—Paul J. Alexander, University of 
Michigan, American Academy in Rome; Arlow William Andersen, Jamestown 
College (North Dakota), University of Oslo; Paul Walden Bamford, University 
of Minnesota, University of Paris; George M. Beckmann, University of Kansas, 
Keio University (Japan); James H. Billington, Harvard University, University 
of Helsinki; Helmut G. Callis, University of Utah, Indian Museum (Calcutta); 
Thomas M. Gale, University of Kansas, University of San Marcos (Lima); Deno 
J. Geanakoplos, University of Illinois, University of Athens; Gabriel Jackson, 
Wellesley College, University of Madrid; Bert J. Loewenberg, Sarah Lawrence 
College, University of Leeds (England); Ramsay MacMullen, University of 
Oregon, American Academy in Rome; Robert S. Maxwell, Stephen F. Austin 
State College, University of Southampton (England); Henry C. Meyer, Pomona 
College, University of Freiburg (Germany); George E. Mowry, University of 
California (Los Angeles), Oxford University; Willard A. Smith, University of 
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Toledo, University of Madrid; Lewis W. Spitz, University of Missouri, University 
of Mainz (Germany); Daniel H. Thomas, University of Rhode Island, University 
of Brussels; Richard W. Van Alstyne, University of Southern California, Uni- 
versity of London. 


The Social Science Research Council offers fellowships and grants of several 
kinds that may be of interest to historians. These include Research Training 
Fellowships, Faculty Research Fellowships, and Grants-in-Aid of Research. They 
are intended to set standards of quality, encourage new developments in research 
and in training for research, and to honor individual achievement. The closing 
dates for receipt of applications or nominations vary with the program and type 
of award. Information and application forms can be obtained from the Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


The Ford Foundation has granted Foreign Area Training Fellowships to 
nearly eight hundred young American and Canadian scholars since 1952 in 
order to meet the need for greater knowledge and understanding of Asia, the 
Near East, Africa, the Soviet Union, and Eastern Europe. Of these fellowships, 
193 went to historians. 


The United States government is financing the work of approximately five 
thousand graduate students at an annual cost of twenty-five million dollars. 
Eighty per cent of the awards are in mathematics and the sciences. The human- 
ities and social sciences, which account for 334% per cent of the Ph.D. degrees, 
receive 16 per cent of the federal fellowships. The average award in the sciences 
pays the student seven hundred dollars more per year than do those in non- 
science fields. 


Informal statistics, prepared by John L. Chase, Specialist for the Social Sci- 
ences of the Office of Education, reveal that history ranked sixth (after chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, English, dramatic art, and psychology) in total value of 
fellowship support, the actual amount available to history being $1,230,683 out 
of approximately twenty-seven million dollars available for all of the disciplines. 


Professor Raymond T. McNally of Boston College was selected by the Inter- 
University Committee on Travel Grants to participate in this year's cultural 
exchange program between American and Russian universities. 


George T. Morgan, Jr. research associate with the Forest History Society, 
won the Marion F. McClain Award in Pacific Northwest history for his biography, 
“William B. Greeley: A Practical Forester, 1904-1928." 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, announces that one of its post-doctoral fellowships will be available 
beginning in the summer of 1961. The three-year appointment carries an annual 
stipend of five thousand dollars. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Department of State has recently issued the following publications in its 
External Research series: no. 1.14, USSR and Eastern Europe; no. 2.14, East Asia; 
no. 3.14, Southeast Asia; no. 4.14, South Asia; no. 5.14, Western Europe; no. 6.14, 
Middle East; no. 7.14, Africa; no. 8.14, American Republics; no. 9.14, British 
Commonwealth; no. 10.14, International Affairs. 


The Forest History Society of St. Paul, Minnesota, has announced the inaugu- 
ration of a three-year project to compile a bibliography of printed sources in the 
field of North American forest history. 


OTHER HISTORICAL News 


The thirty-&fth Annual Meeting of the Corporation of the Mediaeval Academy 
of America was held at Radcliffe College on April 30, 1960. Professor S. Harrison 
Thomson of the University of Colorado presided. The following officers were 
elected: President, Berthold Louis Ullman of the University of North Carolina; 
Clerk, 'Taylor Starck of Harvard University; Councillors, William M. Burke of 
the University of Iowa, George P. Cuttino of Emory University, Putnam F. Jones 
of the University of Pittsburgh, and Rensselaer W. Lee of Princeton University. 
The Haskins Medal was awarded to Francis Dvornik of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection of Harvard University, in Washington, D. C., 
for his book entitled The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend of 
the Apostle Andrew. 


At its twentieth annual business meeting in Iowa City, Iowa, September 2, 
1960, the American Association for State and Local History elected as its eighth 
president Frederick L. Rath, jr., vice-director of the New York State Historical 
Association in Cooperstown. Albert B. Corey, New York state historian, was 
elected secretary. S. K. Stevens, director of the Pennsylvania historical and Mu- 
seum Commission, and James H. Rodabaugh, head of the division of history 
and science at the Ohio State Museum, retain their respective positions as treas- 
urer and Association editor. 


The first Williamsburg Seminar of Canadian, English, and United States 
historians met September 8-10, 1960, to discuss interpretations of the American 
revolutionary era from the varying perspectives of Canada, Great Britain, and 
the United States. 


Approximately sixty delegates from twenty institutions of higher learning 
attended the fifteenth annual conference of North New England Historians on 
October 8, 1960. Among the speakers were Professors Louis Morton of Dart- 
mouth College, Thomas Reynolds of Middlebury College, Hans Heilbronner of 
the University of New Hampshire, and Herbert Hill of Dartmouth College. 
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The Tenth Conference on Early American History was held October 21-22, 
1960, at Charlottesville, Virginia, and was sponsored jointly by the Corcoran 
Department of History and the Alderman Library of the University of Virginia. 
Scholarly papers were presented on many subjects of interest to historians of 
early America. The Eleventh Conference will be held March 24-25, 1961, at Ann 
Arbor, sponsored by the William L. Clements Library and the University of 
Michigan history department. 


The Business History Conference for 1961 will meet February 18, 1961, at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. The theme of the conference will be | 
"Management Decisions under Government Regulation." Information will be sup- 
plied by Robert B. Eckles, Chairman, Business History Conference, 1961, De- 
partment of History, Purdue University. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Missouri Valley Conference of Collegiate 
Teachers of History will be held March 24-25, 1961, at the University of Omaha 
under the auspices of the department of history. Professor Bell I. Wiley of Emory 
University will be the speaker of the opening session commemorating the centen- 
nial of the Civil War. 


Indiana University has announced an intensive three-summer course of teacher 
training made possible by a $156,000 grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc., to im- 
prove the instruction of American history in the junior and senior high schools of 
Indiana. Fellowships valued at one thousand dollars will be awarded both to 
present teachers and to persons graduating from universities and colleges in the 
state. The recipients will study American history in the summer sessions begin- 
ning in 196r. As parts of the program, the department of history will undertake 
several other projects: a system of traveling professors to visit selected high 
schools to examine the status of history teaching and to assist in the improvement 
of instruction; the publication and distribution of bibliographies and other mate- 
rials; the initiation of an interdepartmental six-credit-hour course on topics and 
viewpoints in Ámerican history; and a plan of supplementary study for teachers 
during the academic year. Maurice G. Baxter and John E. Wiltz will direct the 
new program. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


University of Alabama: William R. Barlow of Ohio State University ap- 
pointed instructor. Arlington State College (Arlington, Texas): George C. Wolf- 
skill promoted to professor, and Howard Lackman, Robert W. Amsler, and 
John E. Perkins, to associate professor. Berea College: Richard A. Heckman ap- 
pointed instructor; Joseph O. Van Hook retired. University of Buffalo: John P. Hal- 


l'The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and extended leaves 
of absence. It does not print news of summer session or completed temporary appointments, 
leaves of absence of less than a year, or honorary degrees and citations. 
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stead appointed assistant professor. University of California (Los Angeles): Louise 
Nalbandian appointed lecturer. University of California (Santa Barbara): Donald 
M. Dozer named acting chairman of the department; Wilbur R. Jacobs promoted 
to professor, Immanuel C. Y. Hsü, to associate professor, and C, Warren Hollister, 
to assistant professor; John E. Flint appointed assistant professor, George M. 
Haddad, acting assistant professor, Seymour L. Chapin and Kenneth Shover, 
acting instructor, and Lawrence Kinnaird and Wesley M. Gewehr, lecturer; 
A. Russell Buchanan designated part-time vice-chancellor of the university, and 
Robert L. Kelley, part-time assistant to the chancellor for development. University 
of Colorado: Robert P. Browder and Hal Bridges promoted to professor, and the 
former named chairman of the department; Daniel M. Smith promoted to associ- 
ate professor. Colorado College (Colorado Springs): Louis G. Geiger appointed 
professor and named chairman of the department upon the resignation of Harvey 
L. Carter; William R. Hochman and Bentley B. Gilbert promoted to associate 
professor; Robin R. Rudoff appointed instructor; Paul P. Bernard on leave for 
1960-61. Columbia University: Victor S. Mamatey of Florida State University 
appointed visiting professor for the spring semester of 1960-61. University of 
Connecticut: Robert W. Lougee named head of the department; Freeman Myer 
promoted to assistant professor; Kent Newmyer, John Semonche, and Harold 
Currie appointed instructor. Cornell University: Wolfgang Mommsen appointed 
Visiting assistant professor for the spring semester of 1960-61, C. D. Cowan, 
visiting lecturer for the fall semester. University of Denver: Allen D. Breck pro- 
moted to professor; George Barany and Michael McGiffert appointed assistant 
professor. Drexel Institute of Technology: Stanley Wasson of Case Institute of 
Technology appointed associate professor. Duke University: Richard L. Watson 
and Arthur B. Ferguson promoted to professor, Donald Gillin, to assistant pro- 
fessor; Owen S. Connelly, Jr., appointed instructor for 1960-61; Harold T. 
Parker and Robert H. Woody on leave for 1960-61. East Carolina College (Green- 
ville): Alvin A. Fahrner and Walter T. Calhoun appointed to the staff. Emory 
University: G. P. Cuttino named acting chairman to replace J. Harvey Young, 
who is on leave for 1960-61; Kermit E. McKenzie appointed assistant professor, 
and George S. McCowen, Jr., instructor. 

Florida State University: Earl R. Beck promoted to professor; Joseph D. 
Cushman appointed instructor. Florida Presbyterian College (St. Petersburg): 
William C. Wilbur of Muhlenberg College appointed associate professor. George 
Washington University: Charles J. Herber of the University of California, 
Berkeley, appointed assistant professor, and Peter P. Hill, instructor. Hunter 
College: John J. Meng named president of the college. Institute for Advanced 
Study (Princeton, New Jersey): Members appointed for the year 1960-61 are 
Pierre Amandry, Antony Andrewes, Robert C. Bald, Peter H. von Blanckenhagen, 
Donald W. Bradeen, Charles O. Brink, Howard Comfort, Paul Frankl, Cesare 
Gnudi, Clairéve Grandjouan, William S. Heckscher, Alan E. Heimert, Alexandre 
Koyré, Gerhart B. Ladner, Richard W. Leopold, George C. Miles, Dorothy E. 
Miner, Otto Neugebauer, Hans-Georg Pflaum, Donald W. Prakken, Clémence 
Ramnoux, Caroline Robbins, John M. Roberts, Richard Robinson, Marcel G. 
Röthlisberger, Wolfgang Schmid, Lucy T. Shoe, Walter M. Simon, Joseph B. 
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Skemp, Lawrence Stone, Eric G. Turner, H. 'T. Wade-Gery, C. Veronica Wedg- 
wood, Mary E. White, David H. Wright. Iowa Wesleyan College (Mount 
Pleasant): John W. Carson of the Inter-American University of Puerto Rico ap- 
pointed associate professor and named head of the department, Kent State Uni- 
versity: Philip R. Shriver promoted to professor, Lawrence S. Kaplan, to associate 
professor, and Robert H. Jones and Martin J. Havran, to assistant professor; 
Barton E. Nolan, Stanley D. Solvick, Richard H. Condon, and Thomas B. Coulter 
appointed instructor. Lafayette College: Ivan A. Roots of the University of Cardiff 
appointed visiting lecturer for 1960-61. Lake Erie College (Painesville, Ohio): 
Helmut Hirsch appointed acting associate professor; Philip L. Ralph on leave for 
the year 1960-61. Louisiana Polytechnic Institute (Ruston): Edward H. Moseley 
and Harry Richard Mahood appointed assistant professor, and Phillip Shea, 
instructor. | 

Marquette University: An executive committee, Joseph P. Donnelly, S.J., 
William D. Miller, and Herbert W. Rice, assumed direction of the department, 
replacing Eugene H. Korth, S.J., who was named dean of the college of liberal 
arts; Paul Prucha, S.J., appointed to the staff. Mars Hill College (North Caro- 
lina): David M. Tucker appointed instructor. University of Massachusetts: Paul 
A. Gagnon and Vincent Ilardi promoted to assistant professor; Schafer Williams 
appointed associate professor, Cecil E. Cody of the University of Toledo and Jack 
Thompson of the University of South Carolina, assistant professor, Nelson P. 
Edmondson of Harvard University, instructor; Richard H. Brown on leave. 
Massachusetts Historical Society: John D. Cushing appointed assistant librarian. 
Michigan State University: Arthur E. Adams and Charles C. Cumberland pro- 
moted to professor, Stuart W. Bruchey and Frederick D. Williams, to associate 
professor; Denis W. Brogan appointed distinguished visiting professor for the 
spring semester of 1960-61. University of Missouri: Allen Davis of Wayne Uni- 
versity appointed assistant professor; Jakob Larsen of the University of Chicago 
and Russell Jones of Westminster College (Missouri) appointed visiting professor. 
Montana State University: Herman Freudenberger of Brooklyn College and 
Vernon J. Snow of the University of Oregon appointed assistant professor; 
J. Earll Miller retired after forty-one years of service. 

National Historical Publications Commission: Leonard C. Faber of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society appointed archivist. New Mexico State College: Robert 
R. Miller appointed to the staff. Newark State College: Donald R. Raichle pro- 
moted to professor, Nathan Goldberg, to assistant professor; Howard F. Didsbury, 
Jr, appointed assistant professor, Cornelius Paul Darcy and Martin Siegel, in- 
structor. North Carolina Wesleyan College (Rocky Mount): Willard B. Gate- 
wood, Jr. of East Carolina College appointed associate professor and chairman of 
the social studies division. Northern Illinois University: Ralph Bowen appointed 
professor, Zygmunt Gasiorowski, associate professor, and Alton Donnelly, Robert 
Ross, and John Sperling, assistant professor. Oklahoma State University: Theodore 
L. Agnew, LeRoy H. Fischer, and Norbert R. Mahnken promoted to professor. 
Orange County State College (California): Charles Povlovich named chairman 
of the department. University of Rhode Island: Roman J. Zorn of the University 
of Wisconsin, Green Bay, named dean of arts and sciences and professor of his- 
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tory. Rice University: William H. Nelson appointed chairman of the department, 
succeeding Floyd S. Lear, who retired from this position; Frank E. Vandiver 
appointed graduate director, and William D. Barber, Louis P. Galambos, and 
Leonard M. Marsak, assistant professor. University of South Florida (Tampa): 
Robert E. Goldstein and Robert W. Heywood appointed assistant professor, 
William Habberton, lecturer. Southern Illinois University: Allan J. McCurry and 
Patrick W. Riddleberger appointed associate professor, Christine Gilmore, lecturer. 
University of Southwestern Louisiana: Amos E. Simpson promoted to professor, 
and Vincent H. Cassidy, to associate professor; Walter R. Craddock and Norman 
B. Ferris appointed assistant professor; Carroll C. Gates appointed to the staff; 
Paul J. Stewart on leave. Stanford University: Thomas C. Smith promoted to pro- 
fessor, Frederic L. Cheyette, to acting assistant professor, and Jon M. Bridgman 
and Charles C. McLaughlin, to instructor; David M. Potter of Yale University 
appointed Coe Professor, effective in the fall of 1961; Lewis W. Spitz of the 
University of Missouri and James T. C. Liu of the University of Pittsburgh 
appointed associate professor, and Traian Stoianovich of Rutgers University and 
James H. Stone of San Francisco State College, acting associate professor for 
1960-61; Leon J. Apt, Kinley J. Brauer, Richard S. Cramer, Jerome J. Kuehl, 
Doris H. Linder, Rodney G. Minott, Karl F. Morrison, George Navarrete, 
Charles H. Schlacks, and Ulrich Trumpener appointed instructor; George H. 
Knoles and Wayne S. Vucinich on leave for 1960-61. 

University of Tennessee: Ruth Stephens retired after thirty-one years of serv- 
ice; Roland Duncan of the University of California, Berkeley, appointed assistant 
professor, John Muldowny, instructor. University of Texas: Otis A. Singletary 
named assistant to the president and promoted to professor; Eulalia Lobo of the 
University of Brazil appointed visiting professor for 1960-61; Fritz Fellner and 
Joyce Lebra, visiting lecturer for 1960-61; William R. Braisted on leave. Univer- 
sity of Utah: W. Harold Dalgliesh replaced Leland H. Creer, who retired as head 
of the department; Frederick P. Latimer of the State Department appointed 
lecturer. University of Virginia: Walter Hauser of the University of Chicago 
appointed assistant professor and Claude H. Hall of Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, visiting associate professor for 1960-61; Edward E. Younger 
on leave. Washington College (Chestertown, Maryland): Nathan Smith named 
acting chairman of the department and promoted to associate professor; Benjamin 
F. Byerly appointed instructor. West Texas State College: John W. Cooke ap- 
pointed instructor. Western Michigan University: George T. Beech and Albert 
E. Castel III appointed assistant professor, and Graham P. Hawks, instructor. 
College of William and Mary: Richard B. Sherman of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity appointed assistant professor. University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee: Her- 
bert H. Rowen of Elmira College and Nathan Miller of Rutgers University 
appointed associate professor, and Martin Kilcoyne of East Texas State College, 
instructor. Woman's College of the University of North Carolina: Barbara W. 
Brandon named acting head of the department; Blackwell P. Robinson promoted 
to associate professor; Walter T. Luczynski and Sally Marks appointed instructor; 
Carl Anthan appointed visiting professor; Lenoir C. Wright on leave for 1960-61. 
Wooster College: Thomas E. Felt appointed to the staff. 
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RECENT DEATHS | 
Eleanor Ferris of Cleveland, Ohio, died July 29, 1959, at the age of ninety-five. 


Dr. Mildred Throne died in Iowa City, July 7, 1960. Since 1948 she served 
as a member of the editorial staff of the Iowa State Historical SE), Her primary 
interest was in the history of agriculture. 


Fremont Philip Wirth, historian and lecturer on Russian education, died on 
August 6, 1960, at the age of seventy. Professor emeritus of history at Peabody 
College, he recently toured and reported on schools in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
and Central Asia. 


Sir Lewis Namier died August 19, 1960 at the age of seventy-two. One of 
the outstanding modern historians of his generation in Britain, his book, The 
Structure of Politics in the Eighteenth Century, is considered a classic. He spent 
much of his life in teaching and research at Balliol College, Oxford, where he was 
educated, and served as professor of modern history at Manchester University 
from 1931 to 1953. 


St. George L. Siousatt, well-known historian and archivist, died August 3r, 
1960, at his home in Washington, D. C., at the age of eighty-two. A native of 
Baltimore, he attended Johns Hopkins University and received his Ph.D. degree 
in 1899 at the age of twenty-one. During the half century from his instructorship 
at Smith College (1899-1904), his rise, rich in variety of service and friendships, 
to pre-eminence as an elder statesman among American historians was consistent. 
He was professor of economics at the University of the South from 1904 to 1911, 
professor of American history at Vanderbilt University (1911-1917), Littlefield 
professor of history at Brown University (1917-1920), and from 1920 to 1938, 
professor of American history at the University of Pennsylvania. In 1938 he ac- 
cepted Herbert Putnam's invitation to become chief of the Manuscript Division 
and to take the chair of American History at the Library of Congress. Upon his 
retirement in 1948, he was made honorary consultant to the Library in American 
historiography, in recognition of his successful administration of the division 
during a most critical period. In these years the entire collection was moved from 
the main building to the annex, completely inventoried, and, after Pear] Harbor, 
removed to places of safety, returned, and reinstalled in time for the opening of 
the Todd Lincoln collection of the papers of Abraham Lincoln (1947). Along 
with making the holdings of the division available to scholars, the program of 
accession was also accelerated. 

In addition to his devotion to his professional duties Dr. Siousatt always 
interested himself in the intellectual and cultural life of the communities in which 
he lived. During his early years in the South he made the problems of history in 
secondary and college education a major concern. He was president of the History 
Teachers Association of Tennessee and president and member of the editorial 
board of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. During his years in Phila- 
delphia he took an active part in the affairs of the American Philosophical Society, 
serving as vice-president (1947-1949), member of its committee on library (1934- 
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1960), chairman (1934-1942) and member of the special committee on policy 
(1939-1941). He was a member. of the execütive committee of the American 
Historical Association (1921-1923), member of the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission (1934), and ex officio (1938-1948). Dr. Siousatt’s writings 
consisted chiefly of scholarly monographs, reports, and papers distinguished by 
meticulous care for accuracy and precise information which also characterized 
his teaching and administrative work. 


Chester W. New of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, died in August 1960. 


Louis Taylor Merrill, chairman of the Beloit College history department and 
prominent journalist, died September 3, 1960, at the age of sixty-four. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in history from the University of Chicago in 1934. His 
newspaper experience included service on the staff of the Milwaukee Journal and 
editorial writing for the Chicago Tribune. 


The American Historical Association notes with great regret the passing of 
the chairman of its Board of Trustees, Mr. Arthur Wilson Page of New York. 
Mr. Page died on September 5, 1960, at the age of seventy-six. Business executive, 
editor, governmental consultant, he long served the public and scholarly interests. 
Born in North Carolina, the son of Walter Hines Page, and a graduate of Har- 
vard University in 1905, he became an editor for Doubleday, Page, and Company. 
He served as vice-president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. from 
1927 to 1947, and after his retirement, he became a consultant to government and 
to business. Mr. Page was a member of the Association’s Board of Trustees from 
1944, and he long, faithfully, and successfully supervised the investment of the 
Association’s limited funds. In 1954 Columbia University awarded him a well- 
merited Doctor of Laws degree containing the citation, a “New Yorker who 
knows well the United States and an American who understands the world.” 


Clarence H. Haring, professor emeritus of Latin American history and eco- 
nomics at Harvard University, died in September 1960 at the age of seventy-five. 
Professor Haring taught at Bryn Mawr College and Clark and Yale Universities 
before going to Harvard in 1923, where he remained until his retirement in 1953. 


Roscoe R, Hill, internationally known archivist and historian, died October 26, 
1960, at the age of eighty. He received his Ph.D. degree at Columbia University, 
lecturing there and at George Washington and New York Universities. In 1911 
the Carnegie Institution sent him to Spain to conduct research in Spanish docu- 
ments relating to the United States. He also served in Spain as director of the 
European Mission of the Library of Congress from 1926 to 1930. Following work 
in Spanish and other foreign archives, Mr. Hill was employed by the National 
Archives in 1935. He retired as chief of the Department of State Division in 1946. 
His historical works include the editing of the Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress and the writing of numerous historical studies on Latin America and the 
United States. 


Katharine Sprague Alvord, Charles Chaney Baker, Harry O. Chamberlin, 
and Harry Miller Lydenberg, all life members of the Association, died recently. 
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Questions are often asked about the Review style in aides: Twice ili recent 
years (Review, Oct. 1956, 289-90; Jan. 1959, 535-36) an editor's note has dis- 
‘cussed the subject. Here once more we offer suggestions to authors. who may pie- 

pare manuscripts for submission. Both text and footnotes should be double spaced; 
‘ the latter should be at the end following the text. The first time dn individual is 


mentioned in the article or footnotes his first and last name or his first two initials .’ 


and last name should be included. In the footnotes all book citations should con- ' 
tain the total number of volumes in the work and the inclusive dates of publica- ` 


tion. References to periodicals should include the-volume number and the month . , 


_ or number of the periodical cited and the year of publication. In matters of capi- 
talization, punctuation, and the like, the Review generally follows the Chicago 
Manual of Style. u 
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Lincoln, Douglas, and the “Freeport Question” 


D. E. FEHRENBACHER* 


NE of the fascinations of the Lincoln-Douglas debates is the pattern 
of paradox that can be traced in their consequences. Lincoln, the loser, 
did not sink back into the obscurity which ordinarily awaits a twice-de- 
feated candidate for the Senate, but emerged instead as a serious presidential 
contender. Douglas' victory, on the other hand, is generally thought to have 
been gained at a ruinous cost, primarily because of what he was compelled 
to say in response to Lincoln's second question at Freeport. Few tableaux of 
American history are more familiar or striking than this famous exchange 
of August 27, 1858. The tall, awkward prairie lawyer cleverly pins his 
distinguished opponent upon the horns of a dilemma; the pugnacious Little 
Giant, his back to the wall, unhesitatingly chooses to risk the displeasure 
of slaveholders rather than that of his constituents: 
* An associate professor at Stanford University, Mr. Fehrenbacher is interested primarily 
in nineteenth-century American history and has written Chicago Giant: A Biography of “Long 


John" Wentworth (Madison, Wis., 1957). Part of this essay was read at the 1960 annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
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Lincotn: Can the people of a United States Territory, in any lawful way, against 
the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from its 
limits prior to the formation of a State Constitution? 


DoucLas: It matters not what way the Supreme Court may hereafter decide as to 
the abstract question whether slavery may or may not go into a terri- 
tory under the constitution, the people have the lawful means to 
introduce it or exclude it as they please, for the reason that slavery can- 
not exist a day or an hour anywhere unless it is supported by local 
police regulations. Those police regulations can only be established by 
the local legislature, and if the people are opposed to slavery they 
will elect representatives to that body who will by unfriendly legis- 
lation effectually prevent the introduction of it into their midst.! 


37 


Momentous results are customarily attributed to this “Freeport doctrine, 
which retained the husk of the Dred Scott decision while saving the core 
of popular sovereignty. To put the matter in its bluntest terms, the Douglas . 
pronouncement is said to have secured his re-election to the Senate while 
destroying much of his support in the South and to have divided the Demo- 
cratic party, thus contributing decisively to Lincoln's victory in 1860. The 
various qualifications and refinements that careful scholars usually add to 
this primitive causal analysis have not materially altered its effect. In the 
mainstream of American history-as-record, the Freeport question has be- 
come one of those pivots upon which great events turn. Lincoln, by one 
brilliant maneuver, “outgeneraled Douglas and split the Democrats.”? 

The skeptical investigator must deal not only with a sturdy folklore tra- 
dition but also with a certain amount of undeniable fact. The unfriendly 
legislation doctrine did indeed grate upon southern ears and contribute to 
the disruption of the Democratic party. Determining the weight of that con- 
tribution is the real historical problem and the aim of this essay. In so far 
as a dissent is registered in the pages that follow, it is to the undue emphasis 
commonly put on the Freeport question and to the inflated. estimate of its 
influence. Such emphasis tends to throw the debates themselves out of focus 
and to magnify the importance of finespun doctrinal differences in the 
breakup of the Democrats. 

Before studying Douglas’ reply, it will be well to take some notice of the 
legend that has grown up around the question. At Freeport, Lincoln began 


1The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, ed. Roy P. Basler ez al. (8 vols. plus index, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1953-55), III, 43, 51-52. 

3 Nathaniel W. Stephenson, “Abraham Lincoln,” Encyclopedia Britannica (23 vols, 
Chicago, 1959), XIV, 141. Similar statements can be found by the score in writings about 
Lincoln over the past hundred years. Examples in recent publications are Jay Monaghan, 
The Man Who Elected Lincoln (Indianapolis, 1956), 117; Harry V. Jaffa, “ ‘Value Consensus’ 
in Democracy: The Issue in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates,” American Political Science Review, 
LII (Sept. 1958), 746, 753; Created Equal? The Complete Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858, 
ed. Paul M. Angle (Chicago, 1958), v, xxx. 
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by answering seven questions previously posed by his adversary at Ottawa 
and then” countered with four of his own. The story goes that when he 
submitted the latter to the scrutiny of certain advisers, they shook their 
heads at number two. It would give Douglas a chance to increase his popu- 
larity in antislavery circles, they warned. It might easily cost Lincoln the 
election. But Lincoln, we are told, waved the protests aside and declared, “I 
am after bigger game. The battle of 1860 is worth a hundred of this." 

Although the more extravagant aspects of this tale have won only partial 
acceptance, the tradition that Lincoln asked his question against the advice of 
several leading Republicans has never been seriously challenged? At the very 
least he is made to appear wiser and bolder than those around him, with the 
result that one more colorful thread is woven into the fabric of the Lincoln 
myth. Yet no part of the story can be substantiated by contemporary testi- 
mony. It turned up first as an undocumented assertion in one of the 1860 
campaign biographies and was retold many times during the years that fol- 
lowed.* In 1892 Horace White published his version, adding that he had 
learned all the details from one of the men involved in the attempt to dissuade 
Lincoln. This was Charles H. Ray, long since dead, but in 1858 the chief 
editor of the Chicago Tribune? White chose the wrong witness, however, for 
there is clear proof that Ray was on a business trip to New York at the time 
of the alleged conference. He was, furthermore, in no mood to preach cau- 
tion, On the eve of his departure, he wrote as follows to Congressman Elihu 
Washburne: “When you see Abe at Freeport, for God's sake tell him to 
‘Charge Chester! charge Do not let him keep on the defensive. . . . We 
must not be parrying all the while. We want the deadliest thrusts. Let us see 
blood follow any time he closes a sentence.” And so White's evidence is not 
even good hearsay. 


3'Two writers who express doubt about Lincoln's "bigger game" remark, but otherwise 
accept the story that he asked the Freeport question over the protests of various advisers, are 
Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809—1858 (2 vols., Boston, 1928), II, 656, and William 
Baringer, Lincoln’s Rise to Power (Boston, 1937), 24. 

*John L. Scripps, Life of Abraham Lincoln (Chicago, 1860), 28; Henry J. Raymond, 
The Life and Public Services of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1865), 66; J. G. Holland, The 
Life o] Abraham Lincoln (Springfield, Mass., 1866), 188—89; Isaac N. Arnold, The History of 
Abraham Lincoln and the Overthrow of American Slavery (Chicago, 1866), 133; Ward H. 
Lamon, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (Boston, 1872), 415-16; John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
Abraham Lincoln, A History (1o vols., New York, 1890), U, 160; Lord Charnwood, Abraham 
Lincoln (New York, 1917), 148-49; Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years (a 
vols., New York, 1926), H, 154-55. 

5 Horace White's account is in a chapter on the debates that he wrote for the second edition 
of Wiliam H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik, Abraham Lincoln: The True Story of a Great 
Life (a vols., New York, 1892), II, 109. Herndon wrote out approximately the same story in 
a leiCr to Weik on October 2, 1890. Herndon-Weik collection, Manuscript Division, Library 
of Congress, He identified his informant as Norman B. Judd, but since Judd helped formulate 
the advice in the Joseph Medill letter, discussed below, Herndon’s hearsay evidence is also 
unreliable. 

8 Charles H. Ray to Elihu B. Washburne [Aug. 23, 1858], Elihu B. Washburne Papers, 
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Finally, in 1895, an eyewitness offered his belated corroboration. Joseph 
Medill’s account of the Freeport episode, first published in his own Chicago 
Tribune, requires special attention because it was reprinted in the Edwin Erle 
Sparks edition of the debates and has been relied upon by scholars of the first 
rank like Albert J. Beveridge and Allan Nevins.’ Medill’s recollection was 
that Lincoln showed him the questions on the train to Freeport and that he 
objected to the second one because it would enable the Little Giant to escape 
from a “tight place.” Lincoln stubbornly insisted, however, that he would 
“spear it at Douglas” that afternoon. Before the debate, other prominent 
Republicans, at Medill’s urging, argued the point with Lincoln, but to no 
avail. 'T'wo years later, just after the presidential election, Lincoln reminded 
Medill of their disagreement and asked, “Now don't you think I was right in 
putting that question to him?" “Yes Mr. Lincoln,” Medill responded, “you 
were, and we were both right. Douglas’ reply . . . undoubtedly hurt him 
badly for the Presidency but it re-elected him to the Senate . . . as I feared it 
would." Then Lincoln with a broad smile said, “Now I have won the place 
that he was playing for." 

Medill had safely outlived all the men who might have contradicted his 
little fable, but in the end he contradicted himself. The Robert Todd 
Lincoln collection, opened in 1947, contains a letter which he wrote on the 
morning of the Freeport debate and probably handed personally to Lincoln. 
The letter summarized conclusions reached the night before by a conference’ 
of Chicago Republicans, whose primary concern, it is clear, was to help 
Lincoln with his answers to Douglas’ seven questions? Along with their 
advice on this subject, Medill transmitted the recommendation that Lincoln 
"put a few ugly questions" of his own. He went on to list some examples, 
one of which has a very familiar ring: "What becomes of your vaunted 
popular sovereignty in [the] Territories since the Dred Scott decision?” 
Medill also echoed Ray's plea for more aggressiveness. "Employ your best 
hour in pitching into Dug,” he exhorted. “Make your assertions dogmaticall 


ps 


and unqualified. Be saucy . . . [in] other words give him h--l. 


Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. See also Monaghan, The Man Who Elected Lincoln, 
115-20. Monaghan's effort to make Ray the real author of the Freeport question is, however, 


unpersuasive. 

T The Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858, ed. Edwin Erle Sparks (Springfield, Ill., 1908), 
203—206; Beveridge, Lincoln, Il, 656; Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Lincoln (2 vols., New 
York, 1950), I, 381-82. 

8'A recently discovered letter from Lincoln to Ebenezer Peck, Aug. 23, 1858 (photostat in 
Illinois State Library, Springfield), furnishes additional proof that Lincoln and his advisers 
were chiefly concerned with phrasing answers rather than preparing questions. 

? Medill to Lincoln [Aug. 27, 1858], Robert Todd Lincoln collection, Manuscript Division, 
Library of Congress. 
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The story of all the apprehensive talk about the dangerousness of the 
second Freeport question lacks both proof and credibility. The fact is that 
Lincoln did not decide to ask the question, but to ask questions—partly 
as a matter of quid pro quo,'” and partly as a way of taking the offensive. 
Many of his friends thought that he had done too much backpedaling in 
the Ottawa debate! Far from advocating restraint, they were, like the 
managers of a sluggish prizefighter, imploring him to "open up" in the 
next round, to "Charge Chester! charge!" 

Once Lincoln made up his mind to fire a return volley of questions, it 
was hardly a display of “uncanny skill” to select one that was already 
being asked on all sides. He-himself had raised the point in an earlier 
speech? and Republican newspapers had been hammering away for many 
months at the incompatibility of popular sovereignty and the Dred Scott 
decision. To cite an example, the Bloomington (Illinois) Pantagraph of 
July 15, 1858, printed eight questions directed at Douglas, and the first 
one read: “Do you believe that the people of a Territory, whilst a Territory, 
and before the formation of a State constitution, have the right to exclude 
slavery?” Shortly before the Freeport debate, Lincoln received from a 
Chicago editor a newspaper clipping containing this same query.’® It had 
also been suggested to him a few weeks earlier by a Quincy lawyer.'* And 
Medill, as we know, included the substance of it in his list of last-minute 
instructions. Lincoln’s final phrasing was an improvement, but otherwise 
it might be said that the celebrated question was virtually shoved into his 
hands. as he stepped onto the platform. Since the celebrated reply had also 
been enunciated by Douglas on several previous occasions, not much was 
really new or surprising in the exchange at Freeport. 

Not only evidence but logic is against the view that Lincoln deliberately 
courted defeat in order to deprive Douglas of southern support for the presi- 
dency. Well before the debates began, Douglas’ fight against the Lecompton 
Constitution had alienated large numbers of slaveholders, so many, in fact, 
that Lincoln wrote late in July: “He cares nothing for the South—he knows 


10 Before answering the seven questions put to him, Lincoln tried to extract from Douglas 
a promise that he would answer as many in return. Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler 
et al., DI, 15, 39. 

117, Jordan to Lincoln, Aug. 24, 1858; Henry C. Whitney to Lincoln, Aug. 26, 1858, 
Robert Todd Lincoln collection. For the opinion of Theodore Parker that Douglas "had the 
best of it" at Ottawa, see his letter to Herndon of Sept. 9, 1858, in Joseph Fort Newton, 
Lincoln and Herndon (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1910), 208. 

12 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler e£ al., II, 487. 

18 Charles L. Wilson (editor of the Chicago Journal) to Lincoln, undated, but obviously 
written between Aug. 21 and Aug. 27, 1858, Robert Todd Lincoln collection. See also 
Ulinots State Journal (Springfield), July 30, 1858; Chicago Press and Tribune, Aug. 4, 1858. 

14 Henry Asbury to Lincoln, July 28, 1858, Robert Todd Lincoln collection. 
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he is already dead there."5 Why, then, would this man who wanted so 
badly to become senator jeopardize his chances in order to kill something 
he considered "already dead"? Besides, if Lincoln did propose to knock 
Douglas out of the presidential race, there was scarcely a better way of doing 
it than by ousting him from the Senate, for such a defeat on his home grounds 
would have been a staggering blow to the Little Giant's prestige. It must 
be remembered also that whatever course southern politicians took, the 
Republican party could capture the presidency in 1860 only by sweeping 
the North, and in Illinois, which was one of the most doubtful states, any 
strategy that hurt or helped Lincoln in 1858 would have been expected to 
exert a similar influence upon Republican prospects two years later. There 
was, in short, no observable conflict between Lincoln's personal ambition 
and the welfare of his party, hence no reason for the sacrifice often attributed 
to him. 

Although Lincoln and his advisers apparently did not anticipate any 
ill effects from the asking of the Freeport question, one must still consider 
the possibility that such effects did in fact ensue. Numerous historians have 
joined Medill in asserting that Douglas' reply at Freeport procured his re- 
election to the SenateJ Close examination reveals, however, that the asser- 
tion is demonstrably true only to the extent that it is pointless. By his 
anti-Lecompton heroics, Douglas had projected a new and attractive image 
of himself upon the public consciousness in the free states. Had he chosen 
at Freeport to smash that image, then the day would indeed have marked 
a turning point. Yet such a decision was beyond the realm of possibility 
because Douglas fully realized that any attempt to crawl back into the good 
graces of the slaveholders and the Buchanan administration would invite 
almost certain defeat. In other words, no one is likely to deny that Lincoln 
would have profited immensely if his opponent had elected to commit 
political suicide, but historical consequences are not ordinarily ascribed to 
improbable events that never happened. 

The pertinent question, surely, is whether the things that did happen 
at Freeport actually changed enough votes to cause the defeat of no less 
than four Republican candidates for the state legislature. Since lack of data 
rules out an answer based on empirical investigation," one can only rum- 


15 Lincoln to Henry Asbury, July 31, 1858, Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler er al., 
I, 530-31. 

16 For example, Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Lincoln (Indianapolis, 1922), 89; Samuel E. 
Morison and Henry S. Commager, The Growth of the American Republic (4th ed., 2 vols., 
New York, 1950), I, 629. 

17 For an interesting, but, in my opinion, Jess than satisfactory effort to measure the effect 
of the campaign as a whole upon the voters, see Forest L. Whan, “Stephen A. Douglas,” in 
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mage through the possibilities and take his choice. I£ the Freeport doctrine 
won some uncommitted voters to Douglas’ side, it may also have alienated 
others, especially Democrats still on friendly terms with the administration. 
Perhaps there was a net balance in his favor, and perhaps it was large 
enough to be important. But even then, in an election so close that a switch 
of a few hundred votes in the right places would have reversed the out- 
come,'? any one among scores of factors can be made decisive by definition. 
Republicans blamed their narrow defeat upon such things as the inequitable 
apportionment, the editorial antics of Horace Greeley, the influence of 
Senator John J. Crittenden, the inclement weather on election day, and 
illegal voting by peripatetic Irishmen.*? Nobody at the time ventured to 
add the Freeport question to the list. 

But now the more significant problem claims attention. What part did 
the Freeport doctrine play in the disruption of the Democratic party and 
the election of Lincoln? Beginning at the far end of the subject, it must be 
pointed out that the connection between the two latter events is by no means 
clear. That a united Democratic party could have retained the presidency 
in 1860 is possible, but hardly probable. The election figures lend support 
to the conclusion that the division of Lincoln’s opposition did not give 
him the victory, but merely increased his electoral majority.** Yet there are 
good reasons for studying the Democratic split at Charleston. It severed 
one of the strongest bonds of union and helped prepare the South emotion- 
ally for secession. In the words of Roy F. Nichols, it was like “the bursting 
of a dike which unloosed an engulfing flood."?? And there is no denying 
that the subject of bitterest dispute in the final hour of crisis was the issue 
raised by Lincoln at Freeport. 


A History and Criticism of American Public Address, ed. William Norwood Brigance (a vols., 
New York, 1943), H, 821-24. 

18 Some leading scholars believe that this was the main purpose of Lincoln's question. See 
Benjamin P. Thomas, Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1952), 189; Baringer, Lincoln’s Rise to 
Power, 24. 

18 A study of the election abstract for 1858 (MS, Illinois State Archives, Springfield) re- 
veals that a shift of less than 150 votes from the Republican to the Democratic columns in each 
of three counties (Fulton, Tazewell, and Madison), a total of 357, to be precise, would have 
given Lincoln a fifty-one to forty-nine majority in the legislature, which re-elected Douglas, fifty- 
four to forty-six. In several other counties the Democratic victory was similarly narrow. 

20 Illinois State Journal, Nov. 8, 9, 1858; Ebenezer Peck to Lyman Trumbull, Nov. 22, 1858, 
Lyman Trumbull Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; Clinton Central Transcript, 
Dec. 17, 1858; Central Illinois Gazette (Champaign), May 11, 1859; Weekly Chicago Democrat, 
Nov. 13, 1858; L. H. Waters to Ozias M. Hatch, Nov. 3, 1858, Ozias M. Hatch Papers, Illinois 
State Historical Library; Lincoln to Crittenden, Nov. 4, 1858, in Collected Works of Lincoln, 
ed. Basler et al., I, 335-36; David Donald, Lincoln’s Herndon (New York, 1948), 125; D. E. 
Fehrenbacher, “The Historical Significance of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates,” Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, XLII (Spring 1959), 196-97. 

31 W, Dean Burnham, Presidential Ballots, 1836-1892 (Baltimore, 1955), 86; Fehrenbacher, 
*Lincoln-Douglas Debates," 196. 

#2 Roy Franklin Nichols, The Disruption of American Democracy (New York, 1948), 513. 
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The dispute had roots that went much deeper than Lincoln's question, 
however, for the Freeport doctrine was of course the post-Dred Scott rem- 
nant of popular sovereignty. Throughout the previous decade, Democrats 
had been discussing the power of a territorial! government to prohibit. slav- 
ery, with no more definite results than some periodic agreements to camou- 
flage their disagreement. What needs to be explained is why the is ue should 
have become a matter of such deadly concern after 1858, when it was of 
less practical importance than ever before. 

Although Douglas became its greatest champion, popular, sovereignty 
had been broached in 1847 by Lewis Cass as a middle way between the Wil- 
mot Proviso and the Calhoun-inspired proposition that slaveholders pos- 
sessed an indefeasible right to take their property into any territory”? At 
first the principle was more commonly called “nonintervention.” The two 
terms, while roughly equivalent, were in a sense also complementary. Non- 
intervention meant that Congress, whether as a matter of policy or because 
of constitutional inability, should not interfere with the "domestic institu- 
tions” of a territory. Popular sovereignty lodged the control of those 
institutions with the territorial populations and their authorized govern- 
ments.” The practical result, it was thought, would be to banish the most 
dangerous of political issues from the halls of Congress in the name 
of local democracy. Introduced first as a piece of campaign strategy for the 
election of 1848, this formula was incorporated (in its nonintervention sense, 
at least) in the Compromise of 1850, established as official territorial policy 
by the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and acknowledged in the Democratic platform 
of 1856. In all of these applications, however, the principle retained a basic 
ambiguity which proved to be its most viable characteristic. 

The Cass-Douglas doctrine, which northern Democrats assumed to mean 
territorial home rule on the slavery question, was imprecise enough to allow 
the shaping of a southern interpretation that differed little from the views 
of Calhoun. Specifically, the principle of nonintervention implied congres- 
sional passivity and repudiated restrictive measures like the Missouri Com- 


23 Lewis Cass drew upon the ideas of other men in formulating his doctrine, but for practical 
purposes it may be said to have originated with his Nicholson letter of December 24, 1857. See 
Milo = Quaife, The Doctrine of Non-Intervention with Slavery in the Territories (Chicago, 
1910), 51-59. 

24 Cass based his doctrine upon a strict construction of the Constitution which limited Con- 
gress to merely establishing territories and ordering their forms of government. See his statement 
in Congressional Globe, 34 Cong., 1 sess., Appendix, 519-20, but his fullest exposition of popular 
sovereignty is in ibid., 31 Cong., 1 sess., Appendix, 58-74. Douglas’ views, while similar in many 
respects to those of Cass, were less clear and consistent. 

25 Tho phrase “squatter sovereignty" was often used interchangeably with “popular sover- 
cignty," but it sometimes had other meanings: the assumption of governing powers by settlers 
before they were authorized to do so, and, in the South, the unacceptable northern interpretation 


of popular sovereignty. 
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promise, but it in no way impaired the assertion of a southern right under 
the Constitution to take slave property into the territories. And as long as 
the right was asserted, only a truncated version of popular sovereignty could 
be admitted into the southern scheme of things; that is, a territory might 
establish or prohibit slavery when it framed a constitution in preparation 
for statehood, but not before. 'To construe the doctrine in this way was ob- 
viously to eviscerate it. Yet northern Democrats, realizing the practical 
advantage of having different constructions under a cover of verbal accord, 
prudently avoided forcing the issue and even cooperated in the perpetuation 
of the ambiguity. Thus when Cass was confronted with an equivalent of 
the Freeport question in 1848, he flatly refused to clarify his Nicholson 
letter?? Two presidential elections later, Buchanan talked out of both 
sides of his mouth as he interpreted the popular sovereignty plank in the 
Democratic platform?" And in a committee report the same year, Douglas 
made a remarkable attempt to run with both hares and hounds on this 
subject which was supposedly dear to his heart.?® 

But if the double meaning of popular sovereignty enabled northern and 
southern Democrats to keep up a thin pretense of unity on a divisive issue, it 
also served as a ready target for political opponents. Before Lincoln took 
up the Freeport question, it had been asked and answered many times, 
especially during the year 1856. Lyman Trumbull of Illinois, for example, 
challenged Douglas on the Senate floor to say whether the territorial legis- 
lature of Kansas had a right to exclude slavery"? In the House, Humphrey 
Marshall of Kentucky chided the Democrats for peddling two contradictory 
explanations of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and Galusha Grow of Pennsyl- 
vania demanded to know whether the Democratic platform meant that 
“previous to the formation of a State constitution the people of a Territory 
could prohibit or permit slavery."9? In Georgia, meanwhile, an American 
candidate for presidential elector named Cincinnatus Peeples was badgering 
his Democratic opponent, Junius Hillyer, with the very same query?! 

Douglas' reply to Trumbull was the standard one being offered by Demo- 
crats in 1856. The Kansas-Nebraska Act, he said, had conferred upon the 
territorial governments all the control over their domestic institutions that 
the Constitution allowed. But whether that included the power to deal 
with slavery was strictly a legal question and had been left to the judiciary. 


26 Quaife, Doctrine of Non-Intervention, 67-69. 

27 Nichols, Disruption of American Democracy, 4 

28 Senate Reports, 34 Cong., 1 sess., No. 34 (Ser. 336), I-5, 39. 

29 Congressional Globe, 34 Cong., 1 sess., 1369-75. 

80 Ibid., 3 sess., 67, 103-104. 

31 Horace Montgomery, “A Georgia Precedent for the Freeport Question," Journal of South- 
ern History, X (May 1944), 205-206. 
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Douglas, in other words, plainly conceded that his brand of popular sover- 
eignty might be unconstitutional and agreed to accept a decision of the 
Supreme Court in the matter.?? This idea of dumping the whole problem 
into the Jap of the Court, which can be traced back to the abortive Clayton 
compromise of 1848, was about as far removed as possible from the idea 
of leaving it to the people of a territory. Yet the two solutions had been 
more or less wrapped up together in the Utah and New Mexico Acts of 
1850 and in the Kansas-Nebraska Act.?? Thus the Democratic party, under 
pressure to enunciate a coherent territorial policy and incapable of doing 
so, could evade the consequences of its internal disunity by proposing to 
convert a political issue into a courtroom case. But of course if the Supreme 
Court ever rendered a definitive decision, this escape valve would cease 
to function. 

There were some Democrats, however, who, instead of evading the issue, 
sought to minimize its seriousness. Buchanan, for instance, took note in 
his inaugural address of the difference between northern and southern ver- 
sions of popular sovereignty and then pronounced it “a matter of but little 
practical importance.”** It was as a contribution to this strategy of depreci- 
ation that the Freeport doctrine first appeared on the scene. Junius Hillyer 
in Georgia and James L. Orr of South Carolina, responding to Humphrey 
Marshall’s taunts in Congress, were among those who anticipated Douglas’ 
reply to Lincoln. So was Samuel A. Smith of Tennessee, who answered 
Galusha Grow as follows: 


I regard this as a question of no practicability. I have held that in a territorial 
capacity they had not the right to exclude slavery. Yet the majority of the people 
in the Territory will decide this question after all. In a Territory we must have 
laws, not to establish, but to protect the institution of slavery; and if a majority of 
the people of a Territory are opposed to the institution, they will refuse to pass 
laws for its protection,’ 


And what was the remedy if protection were refused? “None, sir,” declared 
Orr, adding that slavery would then be “as well excluded as if the power was 
invested in the Territorial legislature, and exercised by them, to prohibit 
go 


82 Congressional Globe, 34 Cong., I sess., 1371, 1374; Appendix, 797. 

88 The words “consistent with the Constitution” in the 1850 acts and "subject only to the 
Constitution” in the Kansas-Nebraska Act, together with special provisions for carrying slavery 
cases to the Supreme Court, furnished the statutory basis for the subsequent assertion. that the 
matter had been left to the judiciary. See especially the remarks of Judah P. Benjamin in 1856, 
1858, and 1860 in tbid., 1093; 35 Cong., 1 sess., 615; 36 Cong., I sess., 1969. 

84 4 Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, ed. James D. Richardson 
(1x vols., [New York,] 1913), IV, 2962. 

35 Congressional Globe, 34 Cong., 3 sess., 67. 

86 Ibid., 103—104. Orr was especially close to the position of Douglas at Freeport in that he 
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These statements were not entirely new. Upon other occasions, southerners 
had conceded that even a full confirmation of their constitutional rights could 
accomplish only so much and that a certain residue of popular sovereignty 
would always survive as one of the extralegal facts of life?" Orr and Smith 
resorted to the Freeport doctrine in the hope of quieting controversy and 
mollifying the opponents of slavery. They soothingly implied that the North 
could safely yield the South its theoretical rights because in practice slavery 
would never go where it was not wanted. Later, when Douglas appropriated 
it, this unguent became an irritant, but the effects were still primarily 
cutaneous. 

Before March 6, 1857, then, northern and southern Democrats were sub- 
stantially united upon a negative principle of congressional nonintervention 
in the territories and had implemented it by repealing the Missouri Compro- 
mise. At the same time they differed sharply over what positive principle 
should operate.in the vacuum thereby created, but this disagreement was 
muted by the obscurity of party pronouncements and an informal under- 
standing that the whole problem was deposited with the Supreme Court. 
The Dred Scott decision put an end to the period of dissimulation, however, 
and compelled a redefinition of the Democratic party’s position on the subject 
of slavery in the territories. 

Southerners could see no room for further argument. Slavery had won 
its case in court, and Democrats of both sections were pledged to accept 
the verdict. The northern wing of the party must therefore abandon popular 
sovereignty, except in its innocuous southern version. This is precisely 
what James Buchanan proceeded to do. Yet for Douglas and others like him 
who were already hard pressed by Republicans at home, an abject surrender 
to the doctrines of Calhoun would mean disaster. Somehow the old face- 
saving ambiguity must be restored. If party loyalty dictated a formal assent 
to the Dred Scott decision, political necessity required that its teeth be 
drawn in the process of interpretation. 

Actually, the Court had ruled only that Congress was without constitu- 
tional authority to bar slavery from the territories. The Chief Justice, to be 
sure, had implied that territorial governments were similarly inhibited, 
and there was logic in the southern argument that a power denied to 


asserted the finality of territorial nonprotection. His statement that there was no remedy for the 
latter amounted to a repudiation of congressional intervention in the form of a territorial slave 
code, 

87 For example, the New Orleans Courier, Apr. 2, 1854 (quoted in Washington National 
Intelligencer, Apr. 11, 1854), declared that a southerner had the right to carry his slaves any- 
where, "provided the local authority of State or Territory permitted him to locate his habitation 
within their limits." 
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Congress could not be delegated by it to a subordinate legislative body. . 
Nevertheless, Douglas was prepared to insist that the decision itself had no 
direct bearing upon territorial regulation of slavery; thus he could treat 
the Freeport question, when it came, as purely hypothetical??: His major 
resource, however, was bound to be the Smith-Orr doctrine of residual popu- 
lar sovereignty. Speaking at Springfield on June 12, 1857, he delivered a 
powerful defense of the Buchanan administration, white supremacy, and 
the Dred Scott decision, but then added: 


While the right [to carry slaves into a territory] continues in full force under 
the guarantees of the Constitution, and cannot be divested or alienated by an act 
of Congress, it necessarily remains a barren and worthless right, unless sustained, 
protected and enforced by appropriate police regulations and local legislation 
prescribing adequate remedies for its violation. These regulations and remedies 
must necessarily depend entirely upon the will and wishes of the people of the 
Territory, as they can only be prescribed by the local Legislatures, Hence the 
great principle of popular sovereignty and self-government is sustained and firmly 
established by the authority of this decision.í? 


This speech received national attention, and, far from provoking a storm 
or splitting the party, it was highly praised in the Democratic press North 
and South. The Washington Union, which would lead the attack upon the 
Freeport doctrine in 1858, printed the address in full and said that it deserved 
“unqualified commendation."€ Consequently there is reason to suspect 
that as long as Douglas remained loyal in other ways, southerners were 
wiling to view with tolerance his use of the Freeport doctrine as a sop 
to public opinion in Illinois. 

The storm broke when Douglas took his stand against the admission 
of Kansas with the Lecompton Constitution, for here he was levying open 
war against the President and the South on a concrete issue of major im- 
portance—something that could not be tolerated. It was bad enough that 
he should bring about the defeat of the Lecompton measure and refuse to 
approve even the English compromise, but the Little Giant's worst offense 


88 The pertinent passage in Roger B. Taney's opinion is as follows: “And if Congress itself 
cannot do this—if it is beyond the powers conferred on the Federal Government—it will be 
admitted, we presume, that it could not authorize a Territorial Government to exercise them. 
It could confer no power on any local Government established by its authority, to violate the 
provisions of the Constitution." 19 Howard 451. But see the statement of a concurring justice, 
John A. Campbell, ibid., 514, which reflects a different view. 

89 This is why Douglas used the word "hereafter" in his reply to Lincoln at Freeport, a point 
that seems to have puzzled Andrew C. McLaughlin. See his A Constitutional History of the 
United States (New York, 1935), 584. 

49 New York Times, June 23, 1857. This was not Douglas’ first use of the argument that 
the will of the people in a given locality would always triumph over an unpopular restraint 
imposed by outside authority. Previously, however, he had used it to demonstrate the ineffective- 
ness of federal laws prohibiting slavery in the territories. See his statement during the Com- 
promise debates of 1850 in Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 sess., Appendix, 369~70. 

41 Washington Union, June 23, 1857. 
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in southern eyes was his intimate collaboration with the Republican enemy 
throughout the legislative struggle. The man who had given aid and com- 
fort.to the Sewards, Wilsons, and Wades, who had become a special favorite 
of Horace Greeley, could never again command the full trust of the slave- 
holding states. In the volume and intensity of recrimination heaped upon 
him by the southern press during the early months of 1858 there is adequate 
proof that Douglas had already sacrificed much of his standing in the South 
before he entered upon the contest with Lincoln. With scarcely an exception, 
the newspapers that denounced the Freeport doctrine had been denouncing 
its author for the better part of a year, while southern editors who defended 
or tolerated Douglas before the Freeport debate maintained the same atti- 
tude afterward.” 

During the Lecompton battle in Congress from December 1857 to May 
1858, Douglas betrayed a curious reluctance to defend the constitutionality 
of popular sovereignty in the light of the Dred Scott decision. Trumbull, in 
effect, raised the Freeport question on the Senate floor in February, but 
Douglas brushed it aside. At one point he even seemed on the verge of 
retreating to the sterile southern definition of his cardinal principle.** He 
obviously wanted to avoid giving administration leaders additional grounds 
for charging him with apostasy. Not until his return to Illinois in the summer 
did he resume use of the Freeport doctrine, and then it was more the 
progress of events than pressure from Lincoln that induced him to do so. 

Douglas came home to a hero's welcome in Chicago on July 9, 1858, 
and made a speech that carried him past the point of no return in his rela- 
tions with the Buchanan administration. During the final weeks of the 
congressional session, with the thorny Kansas problem temporarily resolved, 
the breach in the Democratic party had begun to heal. Douglas had left 
Washington in a conciliatory mood, knowing that his friends were negotiat- 
ing a truce with the administration. But as he traveled westward, Nichols 
says, the Illinois Senator realized that the temper of the people would 


42 Consulting numerous files of southern newspapers for 1858, I found that Douglas’ Chicago 
speech had a much greater effect upon editorial opinion than did the Freeport doctrine, De- 
nunciation of the latter was confined almost entirely to newspapers already bitterly inimical toward 
him like the Washington Union, North Carolina Standard, Charleston Mercury, Mobile Register, 
and Jackson Mississippian. A few journals which had either condoned or only mildly reproved 
Douglas’ anti-Lecompton stand actually defended the Freeport doctrine. Among them were 
the Louisville Democrat, Richmond Enquirer, and Augusta Constitutionalist. A surprising num- 
ber of southern newspapers, furthermore, took little or no notice of the doctrine in the weeks 
after its enunciation, and some, like the Memphis Appeal and Montgomery Confederation, even 
became more friendly toward Douglas after the debates began. Thus southern press opinion con- 
cerning Douglas in 1858 was both varied and variable, but one conclusion appears to be sound: 
The Freeport doctrine produced no significant change. 

48 Congressional Globe, 35 Cong., I sess., 524. 
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not permit the slightest backward step.“ At Chicago, therefore, he renewed 
his attack upon the "Lecompton fraud" and the "arrogant" attempt to force 
it through Congress.f? That ended all hope of reconciliation. The adminis- 
tration continued its patronage reprisals, and pro-Lecompton newspapers 
redoubled their abuse of the party "traitor." Douglas, with the last bridge 
burned behind him, now had little reason to suppress his extenuating corollary 
to the Dred Scott decision. He gave the subject a prominent place in his 
very next speech, but not, it must be added, without some prompting from 
Abraham Lincoln. 

It has escaped general notice that Lincoln actually posed the Freeport 
question when he spoke in reply to Douglas at Chicago on July ro, six 
weeks before the debates began. What was left of popular sovereignty since 
the Dred Scott decision, he demanded. “Can you get anybody to tell you 
now that the people of a territory have any authority to govern themselves 
in regard to this mooted question of Slavery, before they form a State Con- 
stitution?” *' Douglas, although under no formal obligation to respond, was 
evidently eager to speak his mind. In speeches at Bloomington and Spring- 
field, he not only reaffirmed the doctrine that he had enunciated the year 
before, but made it more aggressive by introducing the words “unfriendly 
legislation." ** This went beyond the Smith-Orr version, which contemplated 
only a refusal to pass friendly laws, and bore a striking resemblance (as . 
Lincoln later pointed out) to the principle of nullification.? 

At Freeport, then, Douglas merely followed the course that he had 
already marked out for himself in adjusting to political circumstances which 
Lincoln exploited, but in no way produced. The latter did tighten the 
screws a little when he attached the phrase “in any lawful way" to his famous 
question. But Douglas, if he had wished, could have skirted the legal issue 
by confining his attention to the inevitable fact of ultimate popular control.9? 
Instead, he boldly declared that the people of a territory had the "lawful 
means" to exclude slavery. To legalistic southerners the difference between 
means and lawful means was important, and such a statement could not fail 
to bring added censure upon its author. Only in this very restricted sense, 
however, is there any substance to the legend that Douglas walked into a 
trap at Freeport. 

45 Nichols, Disruption of American Democracy, 212-15. 

#8 Created Equal? ed. Angle, 12-17. 

*1 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler ct al., II, 487. 

#8 Political Speeches and Debates of Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, 1854-1861, 
ed. Alonzo T. Jones (Battle Creek, Mich., 1895), 110; Created Equal? ed, Angle, 58-60. 

49 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler et al., HI, 316—18. This was Lincoln's final point in 
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The Freeport doctrine, which had originated in offhand remarks of 
various southerners, thus became more formidable in the hands of Douglas 
and was at last angrily repudiated by the South. It is usually said that the 
doctrine made Douglas obnoxious in southern eyes. Yet the reverse was 
perhaps equally true; that is, the doctrine was to some extent rendered 
repulsive by its association with Douglas. A case in point is the strange 
behavior of Jefferson Davis. 

Fifteen days after the Freeport debate, the Mississippi Senator, who had 
been vacationing in New England, addressed a Democratic meeting at Port- 
land. Anxious to disclaim his reputation as a narrow sectionalist, and ap- 
parently not yet aware of Douglas’ reply to Lincoln, he offered the following 
observations on the territorial problem: 


If the inhabitants of any territory should refuse to enact such laws and police 
regulations as would give security to their property . .. it would be rendered more 
or less valueless, in proportion to the dubcu of holding it without such pro- 
tection. In the case of . . . slave property, the insecurity would be so great that 
the owner could not ordinarily retain it. Therefore, though the right would re- 
main, the remedy being withheld, it would follow that the owner would be 
practically debarred . . . from taking slave property into a territory where the 
sense of the inhabitants was opposed to its introduction. So much for the oft- 
repeated fallacy of forcing slavery upon any community.” 


Here Davis was unmistakably subscribing to the Smith-Orr version of the 
Freeport doctrine, using it in the customary way as a formula of reassurance 
to those who feared the aggressiveness of the slave power. Later, however, 
when he found himself quoted in support of Douglas and fiercely criticized 
at home, he hastened to belie the clear meaning of his words. Territorial 
governments, he told a Mississippi audience, had the naked power but not 
the legal authority to exclude slavery. The dependence of the institution 
upon local law conferred no “right to destroy,” but rather created “an 
obligation to protect.”®® With this explanation, which was a brazen trans- 
position of his Portland utterance, Davis sought to purge himself of doctrinal 
affiliation with the renegade from Illinois. And during the next two years 
he continued to atone for his slip by leading the southern assaults upon 
Douglas in the Senate. 

The distinction between power and right was the key to the next phase 
of the controversy. There were really two parts to the Freeport doctrine: 


51 Portland Eastern Argus, Sept. 13, 1858. 

52 Jefferson. Davis, Constitutionalist: His Letters, Papers and Speeches, ed. Dunbar Rowland 
(10 vols., Jackson, Miss., 1923), III, 344-48. For a good discussion, see Nevins, Emergence of 
Lincoln, I, 416-18. The difference between Davis in Maine and Davis in Mississippi is essentially 
the difference between Douglas and his southern critics. In each case the legal right of the slave- 
holder is contrasted with the effective power of the territorial population, and one’s final judg- 
ment depends upon which is given primacy. 
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a statement of fact (that slavery could not survive without local protection) 
and an inference (that it therefore could not be forced upon an unwilling 
people). But the southern leadership now proceeded tq stand the doctrine 
on its head by conceding the fact and then drawing an vntirely different 
conclusion. The Richmond Enquirer pointed the way in what purported 
to be a defense of Douglas. With an irony that may or may not have been 
intended, it characterized him as an honest observer who had done the 
South the distinct service of demonstrating a need for federal protection 
of slavery in the territories.” Thus the Freeport doctrine was to be converted 
into an argument for a territorial slave code. ? 

This handful of dust obscured no one’s vision, however, for jt was obvious 
that the Enquirer had misrepresented Douglas’ position. At Jonesboro, on 
September 15, Lincoln cleared the air when he propounded What might be 
called the second half of the Freeport question: à N 


If the slaveholding citizens of a United States Territory should need and demand 
Congressional legislation for the protection of their slave property in such terri- 
tory, would you, as a member of Congress, vote for or against such legislation? 


Douglas responded rather vaguely by reaffirming the principle of noninter- 
vention, but in a subsequent debate he explicitly declared his opposition to a 
congressional slave code for the territories.9 

And so northern and southern Democrats were at last brought face to face 
over the paltry remnant of an issue that had long been troublesome but 
never a sufficient reason for breaking up the party. Back in the Senate, Doug- 
las was greeted with hostility by many of his colleagues and removed from 
the chairmanship of the Committee on Territories. Then, in February of 
1859, Albert G. Brown of Mississippi issued a demand for the protection of 
slavery in the territories and set off a bitter debate which ended with Davis 
and Douglas snarling defiance at one another. The embattled Illinoisan 
continued the controversy in his provocative Harper’s article later that year, 
and Davis renewed the southern attack with a series of resolutions early in 
1860. The running battle finally carried over into the Charleston Conven- 


68 Richmond Enquirer, Sept. 10, 17, 30, Oct. 15, Nov. 12 (semiweekly), 1858. The Enquirer 
angrily denied the suggestion of the Washington Union (Sept. 14) that its defense of Douglas 
had been written “ironically,” but it conveniently ignored his subsequent repudiation of a terri- 
torial slave code. 

64 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler et al., DI, 132. See O. M. Dickerson, "Stephen A. 
Douglas and the Split in the Democratic Party,” in Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, VII (1913-14), 204. 

55 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler et al., III, 141-42, 270. There is no need here to 
enter into a detailed description of Lincoln's powerful assaults upon the Freeport doctrine For 
an enlightening discussion of his views, see Harry V. Jaffa, Crisis of the House Divided: An 
Interpretation of the Issues in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates (Garden City, N. Y., 1959), 352-59. 
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tion, where the rejection of a slave code plank was used by southern dele- 
gates as the excuse for their withdrawal.?® 

In retrospect, the whole quarrel seems utterly senseless because nothing 
of practical value was at stake. Douglas and his southern adversaries were 
agreed that a slaveholder had the legal right to take slaves into any territory. 
They agreed also that such a right would be barren without the protection 
of local laws. They disagreed as to whether unfriendly local legislation 
should be offset by federal intervention. But on the other hand, it was 
more or less agreed that a test case for the issue could not be produced. 
Although challenged to put their demands in the form of specific bills, the 
southerners refused to go beyond hollow generalities. “We want a recog- 
nition of our right, because it is denied,” said Judah P. Benjamin of Louisi- 
ana, “but we do not want to exercise it now, because there is no occasion 
for exercising it now.” Asked about Kansas, where the territorial legislature 
had passed a law prohibiting slavery, Benjamin replied that he was not in- 
terested because there was no hope of its becoming a slave state" Thus he 
frankly admitted that congressional intervention would be futile in the one 
place where it was needed. 

The obtrusion of the slave code question makes sense only in the way 
that a chip on the shoulder makes sense—as a pretext for fighting, as the 
symbol of deep-seated antagonisms. The conduct of the Douglas Democrats 
is easy enough to understand. Losing ground steadily to Republicans at home, 
they simply could not yield another inch to the slaveholders. But why did 
the South press its hopeless pursuit of an almost useless prize? A satisfactory 
answer is difficult to find. While certain southern leaders may have desired 
to break up the Democratic party as a step toward secession, the motives 
of the majority were too complex and variable to be explained by the con- 
venient word “conspiracy.” Among the influences at work, there was a feel- 
ing that it would be humiliating to be cheated of the Dred Scott victory, 
however little it might actually be worth; a bitter aftertaste of anger and 
frustration from the Lecompton struggle; a knowledge that the presidential 
nomination would be wide open if Douglas could be sidetracked; and, of 
course, a fierce personal animosity toward the recreant Illinois Senator. 

The most fundamental factor of all, however, was a vague and perhaps 

56 Congressional Globe, 35 Cong., 2 sess., 1241-59; 36 Cong., I sess., 658; Nichols, Disrup- 
tion of American Democracy, 296-305; Robert W. Johannsen, ‘ ‘Stephen A. Douglas, ‘Harper's 
Magazine,’ and Popular Sovereignty,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLV (Mar. 1959), 
606—31. The decision of the Charleston Convention to write a platform before choosing a candi- 
date has inflated the part played by doctrinal controversy in the breakup of the party. The 
southern demand for a slave code plank was an attack not so much upon the mild and reasonable 


platform of the Douglas delegates as upon their distasteful candidate. 
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unreasoning sense of apprehension which was something more than the 
specific fear of abolitionism. Southerners could see the walls closing in upon 
them, and the defection of Douglas vividly dramatized the growing isolation 
of slave society. Above everything else, the South wanted security for the 
future. It was fighting dangers that had not yet fully materialized, and the 
battlefields available for such phantom warfare were neither numerous nor 
spacious. In the end, as Nichols says, southern leaders “sought refuge in a 
formula.”®® They drew an arbitrary line on the ground and took their stand 
behind it. But there was much more on either side of that line than an 
interpretation of the Dred Scott decision, for the rending of the great Demo- 
cratic party was caused by the same massive, complex, and persistent forces 
that were dividing the nation itself. In the total picture, the Freeport question 
appears as one of the rivulets contributing to a mighty stream. 

Furthermore, emphasis upon the Freeport episode has tended to obscure 
the real significance of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. In 1860 there were 
actually two presidential elections, and the one in the South between John 
Bell and John Breckinridge proved to be irrelevant. It was the decision of 
the free states (well nigh unanimous in terms of electoral votes) that de- 
termined the subsequent course of events. And every element of that fateful 
choice was embodied in the Illinois contest of 1858, as the same candidates 
and the same opposing principles competed for supremacy in one of the most 
critical states. It is in the representative appeals of both men to the northern 
voter, not in any side maneuvers directed toward southern opinion, that 
one finds the main themes of the debates. The results of this Illinois election 
in 1858, revealing that the most powerful northern Democrat, in spite of 
his praiseworthy stand against the Lecompton Constitution, could not com- 
mand a majority of the popular vote in his own state, foreshadowed the 
political revolution of two years later.’ 

In summary, it seems reasonable to suggest that the famous exchange at 
Freeport is not the key to the historical significance of the great debates; 
that no great amount of cleverness or originality was required to draft the 
question; that Lincoln included it among his queries at the urging of his 
friends, rather than against their advice; that there was nothing very de- 


58 Nichols, Disruption of American Democracy, 321. Two prominent historians who differ 
widely in their interpretations of the Civil War, but substantially agree in asserting the super- 
ficial nature of the slave code controversy that grew out of the Freeport question, are Nevins, 
Emergence of Lincoln, I, 418, and Avery O. Craven, Civil War in the Making, 1815-1860 
(Baton Rouge, La., 1959), 86. 

59 In the election, Douglas Democrats polled approximately 48 per cent of the total vote; 
Republicans, very nearly 50 per cent; Buchanan Democrats, 2 per cent. Douglas was neverthe- 
less re-elected because the southern counties were somewhat overrepresented in the legislature 
and because a majority of the holdovers in the upper house were Democrats. 
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cisive about Douglas’ reply at Freeport because he had already fully com- 
mitted himself on the subject, and his earlier pronouncements were casily 
available to southern critics; that the Freeport doctrine was elicited more 
by the logic of circumstances than by Lincoln's questioning; that Douglas' 
opposition to the Lecompton Constitution was the principal reason for his 
loss of standing in the South; and that the Freeport doctrine, for all the 
talk about it, was only a superficial factor in the disruption of the Demo- 
cratic party. 


The Idea of the West 


Loren Barrrz* 


There lies your way, due west. 
Then westward-hoe .... 


Twelfth Night 


ONCE upon a time, dragons lived in the west, and sirens whose sea voices 
gave men to the sea, and monsters who preyed on fools, and to the west was 
darkness and danger and death. In its wisdom the sun daily searched the 
western sky in its flight from the east. At that point where the sun crossed 
the horizon, there was a happy otherworld hidden from men, and toward 
that place earthly glory and power tended. Perhaps the creatures who de- 
fended this place could be slain, perhaps men could turn deaf ears to the sea 
voices, perhaps the storms could be weathered and the darkness pierced. 
Then the promise of the west would be known as men tasted the fruits of 
their yearnings and hopes, as the brave fools who sailed in ignorance be- 
came wise in their victory. If men were brave enough, strong enough, and 
perhaps good enough, they would be able to climb the mountains or cross 
the seas or placate or vanquish the creatures that stood just east of Elysium. 
And, once there, the condition of men would be profoundly altered, for 
there nature's bounty was endless, happiness was certain, and death was 
banished forever. 

As a whole, this composite west was not the usual inspiration of any 
single man; the shadings of the idea would lighten and darken in time 
and place. But one of these strands seems virtually constant in the human 
story: a yearning for a land of laughter, of peace, and of life eternal. The 
location of this land, whether Elysium, Eden, or the Isle of Fair Women, en- 
gaged the attention of poets and sailors, and frequently it was located to the 
west of the man who wondered where it was. Another important strand re- 
volved around the concept of the destiny of nations, the notion that the secular 
sword must be taken by a nation to the west. From Troy to Greece, Rome, 
and England, "westward the course of empire takes its way." Sometimes 
eternity, happiness, and millennial themes were woven into one conception 
of the west; sometimes the imperial theme stood alone. At other times 


* Mr. Baritz, whosc primary interest is United States intellectual history, is assistant professor 
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different arrangements and combinations were needed to serve the purposes 
of those who utilized some idea of the west, a west that might be either 
a place, a direction, an idea, or all three at once. 

Where do the gods live, where do they most bless the earth, wherc is 
God's garden, or where does His spirit still walk? From Menelaus to Co- 
lumbus and beyond, it was thought that there was a magic otherworld 
hidden somewhere on earth, and all men had to do was find it. 

Homer’s description of a happy land, because it was vague as to location, 
created a problem for those who came later. On his authority it could be 
assumed that the Elysian Plain existed. Where was it? After capturing the 
ever-changing Proteus, Menelaus asked this herdsman of Neptune to foretell 
his destiny. Proteus replied that Menelaus was not ordained to die, that 
the gods would take him "to the Elysian plain and the world's end, where 
is Rhadamanthus of the fair hair, where life is easiest for men." And then 
came a picture of Elysium: “No snow is there, nor yet great storm, nor 
any rain; but always ocean sendeth forth the breeze of the shrill West 
to blow cool on men... ."! As a son of Zeus, and not because of particular 
human qualities, Menelaus would be translated to Elysium. Could mere 
mortals go, could they get there themselves, and just where was this world's 
end on which the west wind blew? Resting on this fair plain, one may recall 
the song of the west as sung by those who dreamed and sailed after the 
fortunate Menelaus, those who followed in his wake, in the salt spray of a 
distant sea. 

Hesiod helped somewhat. When Zeus created the fourth race of men, 
“a god-like race of hero-men,” those who fought at Thebes and Troy, the 
god gave them “a living and an abode apart from men, and made them 
dwell at the ends of the earth. And they lived untouched by sorrow in the 
islands of the blessed along the shore of deep swirling Ocean. . . .” The 
land was still god-given and was still at the end of the earth, but it was 
now an island, on the shore of the ocean, probably to the west, where “the 
Hesperian nymphs . . . guard the beautiful golden apples."? This was an 
ocean, however, that made men quake; “when they looked out upon the 
empty and spectral Atlantic,"? the otherworld seemed beyond man’s reach. 

Increasingly now, this remote happy land was speculated about and used 
by the Greeks. They might use Elysium in a didactic fashion, as a land 


1Tha Odyssey, Bk. IV, tr. Samuel H. Butcher and Andrew Lang (New York, n.d.), 62; 
cf. Hendrik Wagenvoort, Studies in Roman Literature, Culture and Religion (Leiden, 1956), 
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whose perfection was the measure of the evils of their own society, or as a 
counterpoise to their conception of Hades, or simply as a genuine place 
without immediate relevance. Plato, for instance, described the glories of 
ancient Athens in her war against the kings of Atlantis, of a whole lost world 
west of the Pillars of Hercules, an island "larger than Libya [Africa] and 
Asia together" long since sunk beneath the seas, leaving only shallow 
water that made navigation in the western ocean impossible? Pindar, 
whose didacticism took the form of making the nature of this life a condition 
of entrance to Elysium, saw the westward Pillars “as far-famed witnesses 
of the furthest limit of voyaging."? The general belief, as in Euripides,’ was 
that this usually western land of flowers was reserved for descendants or fa- 
vorites of the gods,? where even blood guilt might be washed away.’ For those 
who would search for this land, Aristotle had cheering information: “the 
earth is spherical and ... its periphery is not large. ... For this reason those 
who imagine that the region around the Pillars of Heracles joins on to the 
regions of India, and that in this way the ocean is one, are not . . . suggest- 
ing anything utterly incredible." Only the sea, he said, "prevents the earth 
from being inhabited all round."!? 

The west was thought to hide this land of happiness and also to be "the 
natural goal of man's last journey." Both happiness and death, in ancient 
thought, formed the dialectic of the west, which the Egyptian legend of Isis 
implied." The west was the region of death, whose personification was 
often headless, that 1s, lifeless, or who wore an ostrich feather on top of her 
head, or in place of a head. As a hieroglyph an ostrich feather signified 
both "west" and "justice," and in time Isis became also the goddess of justice. 
Thus both death and justice lived in the west. As justice, Isis was present 
when Osiris judged the dead, and she, in fact, introduced "the dead to 
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Osiris and to their second life"!? Thus it turned out that Isis of the west 
(death) was the goddess of the second life, and the region of one death 
was the region of new life. And so it may be true that "sunrise inspired the 
first prayers," but "sunset was the other time when again the whole frame 
of man would tremble.” The dawn was promise, and dusk a mystery. Per- 
haps the life of man was reflected in the sun's own travels, so that the west 
became the region of death.!? For those people who had a concept of a second 
life the west, as death, necessarily signified the life which comes from death. 

The idea of the imperial west came from imperial Rome, and this was 
a west which presumably rested on fact. Poets could sing of this west too, 
but, unlike the west of Elysium, this west was proved by history, that is, 
by the historical myths of the poets of the imperial west. Moving Aeneas 
from Troy to Italy, “an antique land, well warded, possessed of a rich soil,” 
Virgil set the direction for Rome“ and clearly expressed the imperial theme 
of the west. 

The Islands of the Blest were thought to be westward from Rome, in 
a specific place, discoverable by unaided mortals. Horace emphasized not 
empire but the west of the hidden happy land: 


See, see before us the distant glow 

Through the thin dawn-mists of the West 

Rich sunlit plains and hilltops gemmed with snow, 
The Islands ‘of the Blest!!5 


By the first century s.c. the Elysian Plain of Homer had been located. 
Plutarch had Sertorius meet some sailors in Spain who had just returned 
from a voyage to two distant Atlantic islands. 


These are called the Islands of the Blest; rain falls there seldom, and in moderate 
showers, but for the most part they have gentle breezes, bringing along with 
them soft dews, which render the soil not only rich for ploughing and planting, 
but so abundantly fruitful that it produces spontaneously an abundance of deli- 
cate fruits, sient to feed the inhabitants, who may here enjoy all things without 
trouble or labour . . . so that the firm belief prevails, even among the barbarians, 
that this is the seat of the blessed, and that these are the Elysian Fields celebrated 
by Homer.!® 


The ocean goes only west from Troy, and the journey to Elysium for any 
Mediterranean voyager by now was westward." Rome knew of the globe, 
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guessed about the existence of a westward continent, and speculated about 
circumnavigation. Seneca's prophecy was unequivocal: 

The times will arrive later on . . . in which the ocean will remove the impediments ` 
which now retard human affairs, and a new earth will be opened up to mankind, 


and the votaries of Tiphys will discover fresh worlds, and the present Thule 
will not be the Ultima Thule in future worlds.!3 


Seventh- or eighth-century Ireland produced a pagan tale of lasting im- 
portance in the evolution of the idea of the west. There is a place in the west, 
sang the lady of the silver wood in her invitation to Bran to come to the 
Isle of Fair Women, whose land is 


Without grief, without sorrow, without death, 
Without any sickness, without debility. . . . 
There will come happiness with health 

To the land against which laughter peals. . .. 


Following her call, Bran was told, in one of the earliest imrama, of a place 
where 

There are thrice fifty distant isles 

In the ocean to the west of us; 


Larger than Erin twice 
Is each of them, or thrice. 


This timeless otherworld of sensual and sensuous delights could be reached 
only by mortals who were invited by the inhabitants. Manannan, the guard- 
ian of the islands, would not molest those whose invitation was in good 
order.!? 

Among the contributions of Christianity to the Roman world was the 
popularization of the idea that Horace and others were wrong about the 
west. “And Jehovah God planted a garden eastward in Eden. . . ."?9 The 
eastward Eden, as the westward Elysium, was characterized by abundance 
and ease, where the sweat of one's brow was unnecessary for the sustenance 
of life: "Thou wast in Eden, the Garden of God; every precious stone was 
thy covering, the sardius, the topaz, and the diamond, the beryl, the onyx, 
and the jasper, the sapphire, the emerald, and the carbuncle, and gold. 

18 Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, II, 167; Strabo, Geography, citing Eratosthenes: “if the im- 
mensity of the Atlantic Sea did not prevent, we could sail from Iberia to India along one and 
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bridge, Eng., 1948), 163-67; Francisco Lopez de Gómara, "Other Notable Thynges as Tovchynge 
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. . 2721 By the twelfth century the Christian idea of an eastward paradise 
had assumed rather definite form, even though St. Augustine had said that 
the westward course of empire had divine sanction, but that the concept 
of a terrestrial paradise was simply allegorical, and even though the pagan 
tale of Bran remained substantially unchanged in Christian Ireland.” In 
the east also were the fearful people of Gog and Magog who had been barri- 
caded by Alexander but who, just before judgment, would break out and 
eat all who stood in their way? In some way, by high mountains, im- 
passable seas, or perhaps a wall of fire, Eden was cut off from the rest of 
the world.?* 

Of the many ideas, tales, and myths concerning the location of the earthly 
paradise, the land of Bran and the tmrama produced the most important. 
The traditions of the Celtic imrama were, in the tales of the voyages of St. 
Brendan, wrapped in properly Christian cloth. It is not now possible to piece 
together the original version of the voyage of St. Brendan, whose exploits 
were told in virtually every European tongue, and which became one of 
the most widespread tales of adventure in the western sea in Christendom,” 
with a remarkably similar counterpart even in Japan? 

A Celtic version of Brendan’s motive in sailing was appropriately fan- 
tastic. A mysterious flower from the promised land appeared to the twelve 
apostles of Ireland, all of whom wanted to set out in search of that land. 
The lot fell to the aged Brendan of Birr, the oldest saint of Ireland. It was 
decided that Brendan the younger should go, whereupon he and 158 
companions set out in one boat?" Other versions told how St. Brendan 
wanted to find a place of peace, remote from the envy and jealousy of men, 
a place “over the wave-voice of the strong-maned sea, and over the storm 
of the green-sided waves and over the mouth of the marvelous, awful, bitter 
ocean. . . ." Wherever Brendan was when the dawn of Easter showed, 
some huge sea creature would surface so that the saint and his crew could 
worship on its back. Before he succeeded, according to the lrish version, 

31 Ezekiel 28:13. 
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the saint had sought the promised land for seven years. An attempted 
amalgam of Christian spiritualism and the sensuality of the earlier imrama 
produced the Tir Tairngire, “the Land of Promise,” desired by Brendan? 

The persistent attempts to derive geography from scripture resulted in 
countless confusions,*® from which of course paganism had been free. But 
the halting progress of geographical knowledge toward the level of Aristotle, 
Eratosthenes, and Seneca eased the tension between the pagan west and the 
Biblical, and more precisely, Christian east. When, for example, Pans who 
probably knew and made use of the Navigatio Sancti Brendani? was 
amazed at seeing the sun shining on his left as Virgil led him up the island 
mountain of Eden, Virgil explained: 


Consider Zion: picture how it lies 
On earth directly opposite this mount, 
So that they share together one horizon 
In different hemispheres.?! 


From Jerusalem therefore the way to Eden became irrelevant, except in 
terms of convenience. If one considers the opposite side of the earth as east 
(and it is quite as sensible to think of it as west), still one may get there by 
moving west. On a round earth, place has more cosmic significance than 
direction, but direction and route remain the first problem for those in 
search of Eden. Thus toward the end of the thirteenth century an ill-fated 
Genoese expedition under the Vivaldi brothers was sent out to find the east 
by sailing west.?? The roundness of the earth was the knowledge by which 
Christendom began to revive the pagan idea of the west, though the east 
lingered as a place while the west, for the Catholic nations, became mere 
direction. 

For some, the proof of the meaningfulness of the west lay not in theology 
or legend, but in what was supposed to be history. What Virgil did for 
. Italy, Geoffrey of Monmouth tried to do for England in the twelfth century 
by elaborating the Virgilian imperial theme of the west, virtually ignoring 
the legendary and millennial wests, and applying it to England. Claiming 
to have discovered a lost British book that chronicled the history of the 
British kings, Geoffrey in fact drew from the history of the sixth-century 
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monk, Gildas, the Nennius, and Bede (eighth century), as well as the 
Roman historians, Welsh chroniclers, popular folk tales, and his own active 
imagination? Empire moves westward from Troy, and England, said 
Geoffrey, is west of Rome. 

After Aeneas killed Turnus in Italy, according to Geoffrey, Aeneas be- 
came king of Italy and married Lavinia, daughter of Latinus. A grandson 
of Aeneas married a niece of Lavinia who soon became or already was 
pregnant. Wizards prophesied that the child would be a boy, would kill 
his parents, and after much travel, would be highly exalted. The mother, 
giving birth to Brutus, died. When the boy was fifteen, he killed his father 
in a hunting accident. Brutus’ kinfolk drove him from Italy. He sought 
refuge in Greece, where he joined the descendants of Helenus, son of Priam, 
who had been taken in bondage to Greece by Achilles’ son. These seven 
thousand captive Trojans were thus of the same ancestry as Brutus himself, 
and because of his strength and wisdom he became their duke. In the war 
of liberation which he led, the Greek King was captured and by torture 
was compelled to supply the Trojans with 324 ships and provisions, as well 
as his daughter for the “scion of the house of Priam and Anchises.” 

Setting sail, Brutus discovered a deserted island on which was a temple 
of Diana. Asking the goddess where he was destined to dwell, repeating his 
Question nine times, walking around the altar four times, Brutus fell asleep. 
Then Diana spoke: 


Brute,—past the realms of Gaul, beneath the sunset 
Lieth an Island, girt about by ocean, 

Guarded by ocean—erst the haunt of giants, 
Desert of late, and meet for this thy people. 

Seek it! For there is thine abode for ever. 

There by thy sons again shall Troy be builded; 
There of thy blood shall Kings be born, hereafter 


Sovran in every land the wide world over.?* 


Brutus returned to his ships and set “full sail for the West” in search of 
the site of New Troy, a search that took him past the Pillars of Hercules 
where he saw the coaxing sirens. After fighting in Aquitaine, Brutus, about 
1100 B.c., finally landed at the island called Albion, which, in honor of him- 
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self, he called Britain, and the city he built on the Thames he called New 
Troy. 

The reputation of Geoffrey is the subject of much controversy, though 
most of the experts seem to agree that the “Historia Regum Britanniae is 
one of the most influential books ever written, certainly one of the most in- 
fluential in the middle ages."99 It is clear that his history was believed, 
and used by Henry VII and James L?' The impact on literature 
of Geoffrey's stories of Kings Lear and Arthur is too vast to catalogue 
here.°® But by 1700 the reputation of Geoffrey began to suffer as the En- 
lightenment mood grew increasingly unhappy with “monkish fictions," *? 
though the twentieth century seems to be kinder.*° Regardless, however, of 
Geoffrey's many trials, he contributed in a popular and powerful way to 
the idea that empire drifts to the west, "beneath the sunset," and that Eng- 
land, because of her westwardness, was destined for empire. As Brutus had 
traveled, so must empire; where Brutus stopped his journey, so must em- 
pire. John of Gaunt, with his dying breath, showed to what extent Shake- 
speare accepted Geoffrey's conception of England, the ancient seat of 
kings.“ 


The excitement over Columbus’ success inevitably led to a more intense 
and general interest in the west, but still, as everyone knows, the west 
for the admiral was a way to get to the east. The west as west, as place 
as well as direction, had not yet been rescued from antique ruins. It was 
still eclipsed by the glare of the Christian east. Slowly, however, the west 
was once more to become a place, to assume a glitter of its own, and in fact 
to be Christianized. 

Now in the age of the discoveries, the earlier myths, ideas, and attitudes 
about the west were to play an important role in providing at least some 
of the explorers and early settlers with a framework useful in understand- 
ing, explaining, and justifying their activities. It is perhaps too much to say 
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that the myth of St. Brendan's voyage, for instance, "drove forth adven- 
turers into the Western Sea, and was one of the contributory causes of the 
discovery of the New World,"* but it was clear that the search for Eden, 
Antillia, Brasil, a new Canaan, El Dorado, the Amazons, Ophir, the Coun- 
try of Cinnamon, the Enchanted City of the Caesars, the Sepulchres of Zenu, 
the Seven Cities of Cibola, Quivira, or simply a fountain of eternal youth 
was the purpose of some of the explorers and early settlers.*? 

The special significance of the St. Brendan stories is illustrated by the fact 
that a number of the early cartographers located the saint's islands on the 
maps used by some of the explorers. Brendan thus moved easily from myth 
to ostensible fact, and the wonderful Tir Tairngire he had found, now, if 
the map makers were right, could be found again. On the Hereford map 
of about 1275, approximately where the Canaries belong, the saint’s islands 
made their debut as “Fortunate Insulae sex sunt Insulae Sct Brandani.” In 
1339 Angelinus Dulcert located Brendan’s islands in the Madeiras, as did the 
Pizigani brothers in 1367, and Battista Beccario in 1426 and 1435. Others in the 
fifteenth century located the islands elsewhere, though on the controversial 
map which Paolo Toscanelli may have made for Columbus they are resting 
in their accustomed place southwest of the Canaries. By the sixteenth cen- 
tury the islands had floated up to the North Atlantic, so that by 1608 they 
were between Ireland and America.** For at least four hundred years, then, 
Brendan's Tir Tairngire was discussed in literature and located on some of 
the best maps of the period. So powerfully did Brendan assert himself that 
in the Treaty of Evora (1519), for example, Emmanuel of Portugal specifi- 
cally relinquished his claim to the saint's islands. At different times expedi- 
tions were sent in search of them; always, however, when the sailors got 
close, a storm or a mist would cloud their view. Search parties were set 
afloat in 1526, 1570, 1604, 1633, and in 1721 when "two holy friars as apos- 
tolical chaplains” were sent along as special assistants.*? 

Columbus’ son believed that among his father's motives in sailing was 
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the desire to search for these perverse islands “of which so many marvels 
are told.”** Later, on his first voyage, the admiral himself referred to a 
western isle which, according to information he had, was “Antillia y San 
Borondon.”*? Some must have believed that Columbus was motivated “to 
seek out the Antipodes, and the rich Cipango of Marco Polo, because he 
had read in Plato's Timaeus an argument respecting the great island of At- 
lantis, and of a hidden land larger than Asia and Africa," since an Italian 
traveler to the New World repeated the story, though he declared it to be 
“fabulous.”** The admiral did cite the authority of Aristotle, Pliny, and 
Seneca for some of his notions of geography,“ and his son thought such 
authority “did more than all else to convince the Admiral that his idea was 
sound."9? That Columbus was in search of the garden planted eastward 
in Eden is well known. He had learned from one of his masters, Pierre 
d'Ailly, of Taprobane, an island which "lies in the east where the Indian 
Ocean begins," and which "is full of pearls and precious stones." The people, 
wrote D'Ailly, "are powerful in body beyond all measurements; with red 
hair, blue eyes and harsh voices. . . . With them life is prolonged beyond 
human infirmity, so that one who dies a centenarian comes to his end im- 
maturely." To get to this eastern isle, according to D’Ailly, was not impossible 
since, agreeing with Aristotle and Seneca, "the water [of the ocean] runs 
down from one pole toward the other into the body of the sea and spreads 
out between the confines of Spain and the beginning of India, of no great 
width. .. ."9' Columbus agreed that the garden in the east must be ap- 
proached from the west.’? 

Because of their relevance, some of the details of the admiral's own 
thought are worth repeating. On a calm summer day of 1498 he recorded in 
his journal a conclusion made up of his notions of geography and his belief 
in the reality of the garden. He had become convinced that he had just found, 
not an island, but a continent, on which Eden was located "because all men 


say that it's at the end of the Orient, and that's where we are.” What he 
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believed about the geography of Eden seemed to coincide with his observa- 
. tions of the land, including the alleged discovery of the river that became 
four. The admiral, however, was not one to rely only on observation. Be- 
cause of his puzzlement over the fact that elevations of Polaris varied on 
the same latitude, he concluded that the earth "is not round . . . but [is] 
of the form of a pear, which is very round except where the stalk grows... ; 
or like a round ball, upon one part of which is a prominence like a woman's 
nipple, this protrusion being the highest and nearest the sky." On the nipple 
of this breast, the point of earth closest to heaven, would be found the desired 
garden, “where,” he said, “I believe in my soul that the earthly paradise is 
situated. . . .” Unfortunately we do not know how the sovereigns reacted 
to this contribution to knowledge. Others like Gerónimo de Mendieta, Bar- 
tolomé de Las Casas, and Amerigo Vespucci while more skeptical than 
Columbus, agreed that somewhere on the shores of the Caribbean the seat 
of the terrestrial paradise would be found.™ 

For those like Columbus,®* to whom the east was a place while the west 
was mere direction, the New World could not assume independent im- 
portance. For this mentality, long active, the New World was an obstacle 
to westward progress toward the east. The search for a southwest or north- 
west passage occupied men’s attention for over four hundred years. One 
of the earliest was Hernán Cortés who, in his third letter to Charles V 
had made more precise the lure of the eastern ocean that lay to the west: 
“Most of all do I exult in the tidings lately brought me of the Great Ocean; 
for in it... are scattered innumerable isles teeming with gold and pearls, 
abounding in precious stones, as well as in spices, and where . . . many 
wonderful secrets and admirable things may be discovered." As more 
exact knowledge of the Atlantic was gathered, that ocean was demytholo- 
gized by the Catholic nations, while the South Sea, or Pacific, was invested 
with all the romance earlier lavished on the Atlantic. While the Atlantic 
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continued to excite some, others who turned west to face east sought that 
elusive passage that would bring the wealth of Cipango 2 the ease of 
Eden within the reach of sail. 

In his conception of Eden, Columbus also referred to a fountain that 
was the source of the four principal rivers of the world.°® Nowhere in the 
Bible is this fountain mentioned, and again Columbus was showing that the 
distinctions between theology, legend, and fact were blurred in his mind. 
But he was a creature of time, and his conceptions, with the possible excep- 
tion of the cosmic breast, were common property of men of some education. 
This fountain of paradise belonged, along with Brendan's islands, to a 
literary tradition, one whose impact was even greater on Juan Ponce de 
León. 

The fountain of youth seems to have first appeared in the forged twelfth- 
century Letter of Prester John, in which a lush land, richer, more Christian, 
and more powerful than all of Europe was described, along with the magical 
water which, in one version, was said to be "full of the grace of the holy 
goost.and who so we in this same water wasshed his body he shall become 
yonge of.xxx.yere.” The fountain, according to other editions of the Letter, 
was to be found on an island, at the eastern edge of the world? As the 
cartographers ‘began to dot the Atlantic with many islands heavy with 
Edenic association, it was an easy step for one engaged in the real business 
of exploration to assume that on one of these islands the magic fountain 
might be found, and the farther west (east) the better. Thus Ponce's party 
searched for the fountain on Bimini Isle in an archipelago supposedly at the 
easternmost rim of Asia. Columbus had said nothing of the rejuvenating 
qualities of his fountain, but in 1514 Peter Martyr, the first historian of the 
New World and a messenger of the Renaissance from Italy to Spain, wrote 
that to the west "is an island . . . [which] is celebrated for a spring whose 
waters restore youth to old men." Martyr himself rejected the story because 
it violated his theology, but reported that the story of Ponce's exploits had 
made "such an impression that the entire populace, and even people superior 
by birth and influence, accepted it as a proven fact."9? In the patent of 1514, 
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Ponce was authorized to colonize the tantalizing Bimini, whose name was to 
continue to awaken “Dreams of youth, with youth that perished.” 9? 

The imagination of the age was ablaze with the marvels to be found to 
the west. Columbus and Ponce were not unique. Virtually nothing was too 
much to imagine in the place where God had planted His garden. There was 
agreement not only about the reality of the garden, but its general equatorial 
location. A man of God who had accompanied Sir Francis Drake described 
their voyage into the area: 


being now entered into torrida Zona that is the burning Zone we found the 
vaine guesses & imagined conjectures to be vntrue & false concerning the same & 
the surmised opinion of the antient & great philosophers to be contrary to appear- 
ance & experience. & indeed to Reason: for wheras Aristotill Pithagoras Thales 
& many others both Greekes and Latins haue taught that Torrida Zona was not 
habitable . . . we proued the same to bee altogeather false & the same Zone to be 
the Earthly paradise in the world both at sea & lande yea the increase of things 
& the Excellency of all Gods creatures in that Zone is 7 degrees aboue all other 
parts in the Earth... .98: 


Contact with the Indians of South America probably introduced the ex- 
ploring white men to at least some of the myths of the various tribes. Some 
of these myths may have helped to reinforce the idea of the west in the minds 
of the Europeans, as the Indians repeatedly told the white men that what 
they were looking for could be found further west. One of these tribes, the 
Guarayü, migrated from Paraguay in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to 
raid the Inca Empire, settling finally in the vicinity of the cordillera, where 
they were encountered by Jesuits in the sixteenth century and by Spaniards 
exploring Bolivia in the seventeenth. The eschatology of this tribe is a good 
example of the west of eternity: 


Soon after burial, the soul starts a long dangerous journey to the land of Tamoi, 
which is located in the west. The soul is ferried across a river on the back of a 
caiman, jumps on a tree trunk ..., passes by the Grandfather of the worms. ... 
Before reaching the abode of Tamoi, the soul must endure the ordeal of being 
tickled by a monkey without laughing, must walk past a magic tree without 
heeding the voices issuing from it, and must look at colored grasses without 
being blinded by them. After all of these ordeals, the soul is received by 'Tamoi, 
who washes it and restores its youth and good looks. 


Another tribe living in the same general area was the Yuracare, who did not 
make contact with the invading Europeans until the seventeenth century, but 
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whose creation and judgment myth suggested again that eternity was to be 
found in the west: 


Tiri [the son of the first parents of the world, and creator of most of the world] 
decided to retire [after his creations] to the end of the world. In order to know 
its extent, he sent a bird to the four directions of the horizon. On the fourth trip, 
from the west, the bird returned with beautiful new plumage. Tiri went to the 
west, where he lives with his people who, upon reaching old age, rejuvenate.9? 


Because most of the Elizabethans thought of the west imperially, as a 
place as well as a direction, they could dismiss much of the fabulous which 
was accepted by those in search of Eden. But the Elizabethans made their 
own contribution to the idea of the west. As early as about 1519, an English 
versifier of the imperial west, and brother-in-law of 'Thomas More, found it 
intolerable that England had missed the chance at the wealth of the southern 
New World. And it was the fault of Englishmen without vision, without a 
grasp of the imperial west, the fault of Englishmen 


Which wold take no paine to saile farther 
Than their owne lyst and pleasure. 


Because the early explorers had put person above nation, England, in the age 
before her navy and her God had defeated the Armada, could only dream 
of what might have been: 


O what thynge a had be than 

Yf that they that be englyshe men 

Myght haue ben the furst of all 

That there shulde haue take possessyon 
And made furst buyldynge and habytacion 
A memory perpetuall 

And also what an honorable thynge 

Both to the realme and to the kynge 

To haue had his domynyon extendynge 
There into so farre a grounde.9? 
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Regret was to become exultation when it was realized that it was not yet too 
late even though Pope Alexander VI had already divided the undiscovered 
world between Spain and Portugal, that even the Englishman could sail for 
his king. | 

The sea itself, as Columbus had earlier suggested,** presumably moved 
from "east to west continually." One result of Sir Martin Frobisher's voyages 
was the conclusion that “. . . water being an inferior element, must needes be 
governed after the superior Heaven, and so to follow the course of Primum 
mobile from east to weast."99 For Henry Hudson, still seeking the east by 
way of the west, in search of the Northwest Passage, the west wind was, he 
wrote in 1607, "the meane of our deliverance,’ an uncommon wind sent 
specially by God.9? The conspiracy of sea and wind led this generation west- 
ward, whether for the greater glory of England, or the pay of Holland, 
whether to explore or settle this new land, or to find a waterway through the 
New World. 

Of Elizabethan thought none perhaps is as illustrative as Sir Walter 
Raleigh's, whose wife rightly feared her husband's destiny in the west and 
secretly asked a friend to "rather draw Sir Walter towards the East, than help 
him forward toward the sunset... "9" In his History of the World, Raleigh 
denied Geoffrey’s tale of the Trojan origin of Britain, though he knew that 
“the British language hath remained among us above 2000 years... ."99 
Rejecting Geoffrey's Brutus, he retained Geoffrey's idea of imperial England. 
He could not treat the "mighty, rich, and beautiful empire of Guiana, and... 
that great and golden city which the Spaniards call El Dorado,” with exactly 
equal skepticism, but even here his eye for the practical rather than the 
romantic seldom failed. “Guiana is a country that hath yet her maidenhead, 
never sacked, turned, nor wrought. . . ."9? Thus, for Raleigh, the lands to the 
west were divested of magic and invested with the main chance. Here were 
undreamed of riches, unlimited fertility, and the mine which imperial Eng- 
land should exploit in the interest of both her glory and her power. The 
preacher-geographer, Richard Hakluyt, who influenced and was influenced 
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by Raleigh, similarly took the business approach to exploration, hardly 
troubling himself with the romance of the west. He was concerned with the 
use of the material abundance of the west for the strengthening ‘of England, 
with the state of the economy at home, and with the fact that Spain had 
power and riches he thought England should have.” 

Unable to divorce theology and religion from ideas about exploration, the 
Catholic nations could make little use of the essentially secular west of empire. 
But the west for these Elizabethans was primarily a device utilized to main- 
tain and strengthen the view of England held by Geoffrey and Shakespeare. 
In demythologizing the west they hoped to remythologize England as the 
most recent and—hopefully—final repository of empire. The lands to the 
west of the civilized west should be squeezed dry of the juices healthful to 
“this earth of majesty.” Because civilization is anterior to empire, the primi- 
tive west, so long as it remained primitive, was no threat to the Renaissance 
mythology of England. Occupying the westernmost reaches of civilization, 
England could wear the cloak of Troy with grace; to the west of the Euro- 
pean west could be found the raw stuff necessary to reinforce and beautify 
that cloak.” 

Another of these Englishmen was the vicarious traveler and the intel- 
lectual heir of Hakluyt, Parson Samuel Purchas, whose work was devoured 
by James I and lingered on to inspire later English poets.’* Because of his 
commitment to Geoffrey’s notion that empire had moved to England, where 
it would stay, Purchas rejected the other ideas of the west, the wests of happi- 
ness and eternity. He rejected Plato’s Atlantis, Plutarch’s report of voyages, 
and asserted that the Roman Island of the Blest was simply one of the 
Canaries or some other quite normal island. Purchas dismissed Columbus’ 
notion that he had been close to the Ophir of King Solomon, though Purchas 
was convinced of the existence of Ophir in India (where it had been located 
by some cartographers’*). Purchas, however, began to suggest what was 
eventually to become the English contribution to the idea of the west. Medi- 
eval romances and legendary islands made little impression on his thinking, 
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but theology grew in stature. “I speak,” he said, “not in Poeticall fiction, or 
Hyperbolicall phrase, but Christian sincerity.” For the sake of Christendom, 
God had withheld the knowledge necessary to navigation from “the Persian, 
the Mogoll, the Abassine, the Chinois, the Tartarian, the Turke.” Probably 
remembering Malachi 4:2, he concluded that "thus hath God given oppor- - 
tunitie by Navigation into all parts, that in the Sun-set and Evening of the 
World, the Sunne of righteousnesse might arise out of our West to Illumi- 
nate the East... .’"* While this sun rose in the west, the world would be at 
its evening and the kingdom of the apocalypse would be near. Turning from 
the concept of a lost golden age or Eden, Purchas looked forward to the time 
when the city of God would exist on earth, the earth of the western New 
World. The millennium would see Christ walking from the west. 

It remained for Edward Hayes, Sir Humphrey Gilbert's rear admiral, to 
complete the Anglicization of the idea of the west. Arguing that England 
had a good claim to America, north of Florida, by virtue of John Cabot's 
discoveries, Hayes adduced also God's consent to English ambitions. Chris- 
tianization of the heathen was noble work, and the French and Spanish 
agreed. France and Spain, however, would ensnarl the witless Indian in the 
net of Rome, so that only England could truly serve God's purpose. It would 
be folly for the Catholic nations to attempt to impede the progress of Eng- 
land, for her victory was as inevitable as the fact that true religion moved 
from east to west: 


God's word and religion . . . from the beginning hath moved from the east 
towards, and at last unto, the west, where it 1s like to end, unless the same begin 
again where it did in the east, which were to expect a like world again. But we 
are assured of the contrary by the prophecy of Christ, whereby we gather that 
after His word preached throughout the world shall be the end.”® 


There could not be a new beginning for, agreeing with Purchas, Hayes's 
thinking moved forward to the apocalypse, not backward to Eden. In his 
eschatology, the creation of English America was the final step necessary to 
the millennium.’® When the word of Christ had been heard everywhere, the 
day of doom would follow. After America, judgment. 
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With the settlers in English America several strands of the idea of the 
west were pulled together. Some still searched for Eden or Ophir; more 
thought with Raleigh and Hakluyt that the west meant economic oppor- 
tunity for themselves and for England. But the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay 
occupied what they believed was God’s country, that western land where, 
they said, His word would be obeyed. In no other nation on earth did God 
walk. These Puritans were merely following the Lord’s instructions when 
they sailed, not merely westward, but £o the west, from England: 


It is true, that from the first planting of Religion among men, it hath alwayes held 
a constant way from East to West, and hath, in that Line, proceeded so farre, that 
it hath extended to the uttermost Westerne bounds of the formerly knowne 
world. ... And they conceive withall, that our Saviours Prophecie, Matth. 24.27. 
points out such a progresse of the Gospell. It is true, that the comparison there 
used taken from the Lightning, aymes at the sudden dispersing of the knowledge 
of Christ by the Apostles ministery: but whereas wee know, the Lightning 
shines from divers parts of the heaven, shewing it selfe indifferently, sometimes 
in the West, sometimes in the North, or South; why doth our Saviour... 
choose to name the Lightning that shines out of the East into the West, unlesse 
it be to expresse not only the sudden shining out of the Gospell; but withall the 
way, and passage, by which it proceedes from one end of the world to the other, 
that is, from East to West??? 


It was not merely the true Word that must move westward. Of all the 
world’s nations, wrote Samuel Sewall in 1713, America was best suited for 
the “Government of Christ” precisely because it was “the Beginning of the 
East, and the End of the West)” for which reason, he supposed, Columbus 
had pronounced the continent “Alpha and Omega.” It was the last new world 
because it was at the western extremity, and “if the Last ADAM did give 
Order for the engraving of his own Name upon this last Earth: ‘twill draw 
with it great Consequences; even such as will, in time, bring the poor Ameri- 
cans out of their Graves, and make them live.” Because of its western and 
therefore holy location the new nation was destined, by the inevitable course 
of affairs, for a future bathed in divine glory: “May it not with more, or 
equal strength be argued, New-Jerusalem is not the same with Jerusalem: but 
as Jerusalem was to the westward of Babylon; so New-Jerusalem must be to 
the westward of Rome; to avoid disturbance in the Order of these Mys- 
teries.” *? The city of God had had many capitals, and as each failed, the new 
emerged to the west. Now, at the last western point, the new capital was 
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established and because there was no west left, it was man’s last chance. Man- 
kind’s prayer for salvation thus depended upon the success of the most west- 
ern and most holy commonwealth.” 

Tt was the most inclusive mind of colonial America whose conception of 
the cosmic significance of the New World was partly determined by the idea 
that God faced west. Jonathan Edwards, synthesizing the earlier ideas of 
Purchas, Hayes, and John White, wrote that: 


when the Sun of Righteousness, the Sun of the new heavens and new earth, 
comes to rise . . . , the sun shall rise in the west, contrary to the course of this 
world, or the course of things in the old heavens and earth. . . . The Sun of 
Righteousness has long been going down from east to west; and | probably when 
the time comes of the church’s deliverance from her enemies . . . the light will 
rse in the west, until it shines through the world like the sun in its meridian 
brightness.®° 


Rising out of New England the real sun and the sun of righteousness would 
light and warm the saints throughout the world. Through the past, nature 
had been preparing for this great reversal, which would signify the greater 
reversal in man’s depraved nature. It can be suggested that the usual course 
of the sun was itself an aberration, marking man’s own fall from grace. Both 
nature and human nature would be corrected when God led r men far enough 
to the west. 

Thus, as the west once more became a place, as it had been for Horace 
and Bran, and a direction, as it had been for Virgil and Columbus, America, 
in the minds of the Puritans, became the best and last refuge for Christ. 
Standing on what was thought of as the westernmost part of the round earth, 
it was inevitable, according to this Puritan mentality, that it should be so. All 
that was necessary now was to revive the still older idea of the course of 
empire, couple it with the course of Christ, and America would have her 
ideology of might and right. As seventeenth-century Americans had Chris- 
tianized the idea of the west by relating it to the kingdom of God, eighteenth- 
century Americans secularized it by recalling the west of empire. 

The imperial idea of the west became one basis of the hope that America 
would one day be great in power. Before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Bishop George Berkeley, employing the same kind of argument that 
Virgil and Geoffrey had used, applied the imperial west to America: 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first Acts already past, 
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A fifth shall close the Drama with the Day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last." 


Joel Barlow, the poet of republican virtue, who also BEBE the apocalypse 
and America, agreed by writing: 


Earth's blood-stain'd empires, with their Guide the Sun 
From Orient climes their gradual progress run; 

And circling far, reach every western shore, 

"Til earth-born empires rise and fall no more.?? 


Just past mid-century, Nathaniel Ames, of almanac fame, took a less political 
view: "the Progress of Humane Literature (like the Sun) is from the East to 
the West; thus has it travelled thro’ Asta and Europe, and now is arrived at 
the Eastern Shore of America... ,” and Benjamin Franklin agreed.* By 
1775, John Witherspoon, preaching at Princeton, could combine every one of 
these ideas when he articulated what was to become the usual American 
formula—"some have observed that true religion, and in her train, dominion, 
riches, literature, and art, have taken their course in a slow and gradual man- 
ner, from East to West, since the earth was settled after the flood: and from 
thence forebode the future glory of America."?* The secular and sacred ideas 
of the west were thus brought back together, where they stayed throughout 
the nineteenth century in the United States, appearing in most marked 
fashion in the concept of manifest destiny. Remembering Seneca's prophecy, 
Edward Everett said that with the United States it had finally come true? 
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Appropriately enough, it was Henry David Thoreau who personified the 
American mythology of the west. The west meant freedom: “Eastward I go 
only by force; but westward I go free.” It was the way of the race: "I must 
walk toward Oregon, and not toward Europe. And that way the nation is 
moving, and I may say that mankind progresses from east to west.” To the 
east lay history, while westward was the apocalypse, the future, and “ad- 
venture.” That he involuntarily consented “in his pettiest walk with the 
general movement of the race,” indicated to him that the west excited deep in 
his consciousness an irresistible urge: “Every sunset which I witness inspires 
me with the desire to go to a West as distant and as fair as that into which 
the sun goes down.” Feeling this he could understand “the foundation of all 
those fables” of the west from the report of Atlantis to his own day. But, as 
an American, his song of the west was tied to the nation; only in America 
did the west exist, else “why was America discovered?” Clearly, to give men 
their chance, the last the race would have, to be born again, and to give the 
nation its chance too. "To Americans,” he said, “I hardly need to say, — West- 
ward the star of empire takes its way. "59 In his own person, Thoreau, as 
American," combined the west of happiness and eternity, the west of mil- 
lennium, and that of empire, the west of direction, and the west of place. He 
could not do more. 

As the continent began to fill up, the American West, like Brendan's 
islands, seemed to disappear as one got closer. From Thomas Jefferson 
through Frederick Jackson Turner, the American West faded from the 
Atlantic shore. An American artist saw the problem: "Few people even know 
the true definition of the term ‘West’; and where is its location? —phantom- 
like it flies before us as we travel... ."99 But before the hopeful west flew 
from America, it had meant salvation for the nation and identity for those 
who partook of its magic. 

For so long then did men turn westward with their cravings and aspira- 
tions. And beyond the golden gate of the western world the east began, so 
that the New World, and finally the United States, was thought of by some 
as the last refuge for man and God, that western world where woe and wail 
would be no more. A later poet, himself in this tradition, believed that 
America had been 
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The Norman Conquest and the Genesis 


of English Feudalism 


C. Warren HoLLister* 


THE effect of the Norman Conquest upon English military institutions has 
long been a subject of intense controversy, evoking as it does the more gen- 
eral issue of continuity and catastrophe in history. Did English society 
weather the crisis of 1066 without substantial change, or was it transformed 
radically and permanently by the Conquest? Does English history represent 
a gradual and continual development, or is it the product of a series of revo- 
lutions and catastrophes such as the invasions of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Danes, and the Normans? 

In the controversy that has raged so long and often so bitterly over the 
effects of the Norman Conquest, certain facts have been conceded by both 
sides. Even those who support the catastrophic interpretation of the Conquest 
agree that it had little immediate effect upon English manorial forms," for as 
Professor J. E. A. Jolliffe writes, “We shall, in fact, misunderstand the course 
of history if we fail to realize the flow of the broad stream of English custom 
across the line of the Norman Conquest and into the Middle Ages."? On the 
other hand, not even the most devout believer in historical continuity could 
deny that the Norman Conquest brought a new, foreign aristocracy into 
England which dominated the land and became assimilated only gradually. 
The question narrows down to the nature of the continental aristocracy which 
came to England with the Conquest, and the significance of the new institu- 
tions which it introduced. More specifically, did the Normans introduce 
feudalism into England, as a system of aristocratic military service superim- 
posed upon the continuum of peasant society, or did they merely tighten up a 
feudal system that they found in England when they came? 
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Perhaps the issue can best be appreciated by contrasting the views of two 
modern scholars on the subject. F. M. Stenton writes, "Tt is turning a useful 
term into a mere abstraction to apply the adjective ‘feudal’ to a society [such 
as that of pre-Conquest England] which has never adopted the private fortress 
nor developed the art of fighting on horseback . . . ,"* but G. O. Sayles 
replies, “To deny the descriptive term of ‘feudal’ to the changes which had 
produced the Anglo-Saxon social structure on the ground that it did not fully 
resemble the social structure in Normandy is begging the question.” * 

This controversy has a long history. As early as the seventeenth century, 
important scholars such as Henry Spelman and Robert Bruce Cotton were 
emphasizing the unprecedented nature of post-Conquest feudalism,” while 
others supported the evolutionary thesis with equal ardor? Historians debated 
the issue vigorously and often discourteously, and it was not until well into 
the nineteenth century that any degree of scholarly unanimity was achieved. 
The romantic movement with its emphasis on historical continuity and ` 
organic national development drove the theory of historical cataclysm into 
temporary eclipse. The work of Karl Friedrich von Savigny and Johann 
Gottfried Eichhorn on the Continent was paralleled by that of Sir Francis 
Palgrave in England who minimized the importance not only of the Norman 
Conquest of England but of the Danish and Anglo-Saxon conquests as well.’ 
With impressive erudition, Palgrave argued that the effect of the Roman 
occupation was fundamental to English history and that later conquests, par- 
ticularly those of the Danes and the Normans, were comparatively unim- 
portant. The effect of these views on the later controversy between Frederic 
Seebohm and the Germanists over the effect of the Anglo-Saxon invasions 
hes beyond the purview of this paper, but Romanists and Germanists were 
usually in agreement that the effects of the Norman Conquest were not of 
fundamental significance. Thus, the Germanist Edward Freeman in his 
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monumental but much-criticized work on the Norman Conquest argued 
vigorously in behalf of the notion that the victory of the Normans did not 
affect in any fundamental way the institutional continuity of England.? Such 
were also the views of Erwin Nasse, Rudolph Gneist, and, to a lesser degree, 
Bishop William Stubbs? It was generally agreed that Norman feudalism had 
been anticipated in late Anglo-Saxon times and that the Normans did noth- 
ing more than regulate and more thoroughly systematize an institution which 
was already there and which was bound to become increasingly systematic 
with or without the Normans. 'There were few protests to this interpretation 
until the early 1890’s when John Horace Round entered the controversy. 
Round was a bitter opponent of the gradualist approach. In his great 
work, Feudal England, he insisted that the Norman Conquest was a histori- 
cal cataclysm—that it resulted in a total reorganization of the English aristoc- 
racy and an overturning of the Old English military system.’° He maintained 
that there was no connection whatever between the Anglo-Saxon thegn and 
the Norman knight, and that the knight fee introduced by William the Con- 
queror was totally unrelated to the five-hide land unit which, according to 
pre-Conquest custom, was required to produce a warrior for the Anglo-Saxon 
fyrd.* Feudalism was introduced full-blown by William the Conqueror. It 
was in no way anticipated in the Anglo-Saxon age, nor was it the product of 
gradual evolution during the decades following the Norman Conquest. 
Round admitted that knight fees were established only gradually, but 
asserted that feudalism was nevertheless imposed quite suddenly. He recon- 
ciled this seeming contradiction by insisting upon a radical distinction be- 
tween two separate processes: the royal assessment of knight quotas or 
servitia debita upon the tenants in chief of the crown on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the more gradual subinfeudation by which the tenants in chief 
enfeoffed knights to meet their quotas. 'The establishment of quotas was sud- 


8 Edward Freeman, History of the Norman Conquest of England (6 vols, Oxford, Eng., 
1867-79), I, 1-6, V, 334-36, 366 ff., and passim. For a recent contribution to the Romanist- 
Germanist controversy, see T. H. Aston, “The Origins of the Manor in England," Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser., VIII (1958), 59-83. 

3 Erwin Nasse, Über die mittelalterlichen Feldgemeinschaft in England (Bonn, 1869); 
Rudolph Gneist, Hustory of the English Constitution (2 vols., London, 1891), I, 96-98, and 
passim; William Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (sth ed., 3 vols., Oxford, Eng., 
1891-96), I, 206 ff., 283 ff, Stubbs was cautious, stating that institutional continuity between 
the Anglo-Saxon thegn and the Anglo-Norman knight was merely probable. 

10 John Horace Round, Feudal England (London, 1895), 225-314, chap. entitled “The 
Introduction of Knight Service into England.” Round had expressed these ideas previously in 
the English Historical Review, VI (July 1891), 417-43, VI (Oct. 1891), 625-45, and VII (Jan. 
1892), 11-24. 

11 Domesday Book, ed. Abraham Furley and Henry Ellis (4 vols., London, 1783-1816), I, 
56b, 64b, 100; Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, ed. Felix Liebermann (3 vols., Halle, 1903-16), I, 
457. Sce F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (2d ed., Oxford, Eng., 1947), 575. The belief 
that the Anglo-Norman knight fee was based on the Anglo-Saxon five-hide unit is expressed by 
Edward Freeman, among others. See, for example, Norman Conquest, V, 866. 
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den, spectacular, and all-important. The creation of subfees was “a matter of 
mere secondary importance . .. a mere detail,” which the King ignored com- 
pletely so long as his direct tenants produced the required knights.” 

_ Round assembled an impressive body of evidence to the effect that the 
Conqueror imposed these quotas, at least upon ecclesiastical estates, in about 
1070 and that he assessed them on a perfectly arbitrary basis irrespective of 
area, land value, or prior custom.’* Round believed, nevertheless, that there 
was at least some pattern behind these seemingly heterogeneous servitia 
debita. Determining that they were usually assessed at multiples of five or ten 
knights, he asserted that the real basis of the royal quotas was the constabularia 
of ten knights which he assumed to be the basic organizational unit of the 
Norman feudal host. He attempted to demonstrate the existence of these 
previously unknown ten-knight constabularies by citing a document from 
Bury St. Edmunds which described the organization of the Bury knights 
into constabulariae of ten men.!* David Douglas was later to support Round 
strongly on this point, but Douglas’ evidence, too, was from Bury St. Ed- 
munds,'® and many subsequent historians have questioned the whole con- 
stabularia thesis on the grounds that the Bury constabularies were seemingly 
a local phenomenon and furthermore that they probably related to castle- 
guard duty rather than host service.) Thus, the constabulary idea is still 
controversial but the notion of arbitrary assessments has been generally 
accepted. 

Turning from the quotas to the problem of subinfeudation, Round main- 
tains that knight fees also represented a new phenomenon, having no connec- 
tion with the pre-Conquest five-hide land unit and, indeed, no uniformity 
whatever in their hidation. Knight fees were found to range from two hides 


12 Round, Feudal England, 247, 248. 

18 Ibid., 295 f., 304, 306-307. For some of Round's evidence, see Domesday Book, ed. Furley 
and Ellis, 258b-259b and Abingdon Chronicle, ed. Joseph Stevenson (Rolls Series, No. 2 [here- 
after cited RS, 2], 2 vols., London, 1858), II, 3-7, for Domesday references to feudal knights; 
ibid., II, 3, and Liber Eliensis, ed. D. J. Stewart (London, 1848), 274, 276, for evidence of the 
early establishment of the servitium debitum, supported by additional evidence from the Red Book 
of the Exchequer, the Testa de Nevill (Book of Fees), and early charters. The thirteenth-century 
historian Matthew Paris asserts that the Conqueror imposed the ecclesiastical quotas in 1070 pro 
voluntate sua. Historia Anglorum, ed. Francis Madden (RS, 44, 3 vols., London, 1866-69), I, 13, 
and the early date is confirmed by a royal writ of 1072 ordering the abbot of Evesham to send his 
servitium debitum for duty in the feudal host (Round prints the document in full, Feudal Eng- 
land, 304). This writ of summons had long been known (see, for example, Henry Ellis, General 
Introduction to Domesday Book [2 vols., London, 1833], H, 447-48), but Round was the first 
to grasp its full import. 

14 Round, Feudal England, 259. 

15 Feudal Documents, ed. Douglas, Ixxxvi-lxxxviii. 

18 See ibid., Nos. 64 and 183, freeing the Bury constabularies from castle-guard at Norwich 
order that they might do their ward duty at Bury itself. See also jbid., Ixxxviii, and Chronica 
ini de Brakelonda, ed. John Rokewode (London, 1840), 49. Austin Lane Poole questions 
’s constabulary theory. Obligations of Society (Oxford, Eng., 1946), 49-50. Eric John 
it vigorously. Land Tenure in Early England (Leicester, 1960), 151-52. 
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to ten," and the existence of many five-hide fees he attributes to the survival 
of five-hide estates from the previous regime on which the new knights hap- 
pened to be settled. The knight fee was just as novel as the establishment of 
royal quotas, and together they represented a revolution of crucial importance 
in English military history. 

The theory of knight service was merely one of many great contributions 
to historical knowledge from Round’s scholarly and catholic mind. He was 
an imaginative theorist and at the same time a brilliant technician. His one 
fault was a certain impatience with those who disagreed with him. In one 
matter or another he was at odds with most of the important historians of 
his day, and they found him a ruthless antagonist. Naturally, Edward Free- 
man was the object of much of Round’s scorn. Glancing at the index to 
Round’s Feudal England, one finds under the topic of “Freeman, Professor,” 
such subtopics as these: “His contemptuous criticism [five page references |," 
“underrates feudal influence,” “influenced by words and names,” “his bias,” 
“confuses individuals," “his pedantry,” "misconstrues his Latin,” "imagines 
facts,” “his supposed accuracy [seven references],” “his guesses [eleven refer- 
ences], “his confused views,” “evades difficulties,” “misunderstands tactics,” 
. “his failure,” etc.” On T. A. Archer, Round writes, "I will not say of Mr. 
Archer, ‘his attack must be held to have failed,’ for that would imperfectly 
express its complete collapse.”?® On a work of Professor Thomas Tout: It is 
“as worthless as it is misleading";?? on Hubert Hall’s monumental edition of 
the Red Book of the Exchequer: Hall’s confusion “passes human comprehen- 
sion.” His work is “characteristically hopeless,” “utterly reckless,” “wantonly 
wrong-headed,” and “a mist of vague verbiage.” “The only doubt that re- 
mains in one’s mind,” Round writes, “is whether to describe such editing as 
this as a farce or a burlesque.” ** One is reminded of the comment of Polybius, 
that each successive historian “makes such a parade of minute accuracy, and 


17 Round, Feudal England, 293-95. Austin Lane Poole finds a fee of twenty-seven hides. 
From Domesday Book to Magna Carta (2d ed., Oxford, Eng., 1955), 15; Curia Regis Rolls (10 
vols., London, 1922-52), Il, 53. 

18 Round, Feudal England, 580-81. These are excerpts from the numerous subtopics under 
"Freeman." Of the remainder, many are hostile, some are noncommittal, and two are actually 
favorable: “his splendid narrative," “his Homeric power.” Round conceded that Freeman was a 
gifted stylist, but denied that he was a competent historian. 

19 Ibid., 393. 

20 Round, Studies on the Red Book of the Exchequer ([London,] 1898), 58. 

31 Ibid., 11, 16, 33, 34, 35. Hostility toward Hubert Hall runs through almost all of Round's 
later work, for example, The King’s Serjeants (London, 1911), ix ff.; The Commune of London 
(Westminster, 1899), 67 f£., 262 ff, 312-13, etc. Round was lea: sharply critical of Charles 
Oman (thid., 39-61; King’s Serjeants, 33-34), Kate Norgate (Feudal England, 274 ff., and 
passim), and others. See English Historical Review, IX (Jan., Apr., July 1894), 1-76, 209-60, 
602—11, for a bitter debate between Round, Archer, and Miss Norgate over the merits of Edward 
Freeman. Round was much more tolerant ‘of Stubbs: *.. if my researches have compelled me 
to differ from an authority so supreme as Dr. Stubbs, this in no way impugns the soundness of 
his judgment on the data hitherto known.” Feudal England, 314. 
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inveighs so bitterly when refuting others, that people come to imagine that 
all other historians have been mere dreamers.” 

Round’s iconoclasm might be thought to have aroused such antagonisms 
that his theories would not be well received, and, indeed, scholars of his own 
generation were slow to accept them. Frederic Maitland and Paul Vinogradoft 
each produced major works subsequent to the appearance of Round's Feudal 
England in which they took sharp issue with his theory of knight service and 
stressed the continuity between the Anglo-Saxon thegn and the Anglo- 
Norman knight.” They emphasized the identity revealed in Domesday and 
in other early surveys between many pre-Conquest thegn holdings and post- 
Conquest knight fees. Maitland called attention to the great series of quasi- 
military tenancies granted to pre-Conquest freemen by the bishops of Worces- 
ter and other Anglo-Saxon lords for a period of lives in return for certain 
services. Paul Guilhiermoz went so far as to suggest that the Frankish mili- 
tary fief was based on Anglo-Saxon thegnage and that it developed as a result 
of English influence on the Continent during the eighth century, a curious 
inversion of Round's hypothesis?* 

Before one could accept the theory of the Norman origin of English feudal- 
ism it was necessary to investigate more thoroughly the feudal structure of 
Normandy. This work was performed by the American scholar Charles 
Homer Haskins.”® Haskins was obliged to concentrate on post-Conquest 
Normandy for the most part, because of the paucity of Norman sources from 
the earlier period? but for the era of William the Conqueror and his sons he 
was able to construct a coherent picture. Normandy, he declared, was one of 
the most fully developed feudal societies in Europe?" Haskins was impressed 
by the similarities between English and Norman feudalism and was led to 
accept Round's thesis that English knight service was of Norman origin? 

Scholars of the next generation were able to look back upon the bitter con- 
troversies of the past with detachment. For them, the violent recriminations 
with which Round assailed his enemies were almost forgotten, but the power 

22 Quoted in H. J. Muller, Uses of the Past (New York, 1953), 31. 

23 Frederic William Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, Eng., 1897), 152 ff.; 
Paul Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century (Oxford, Eng., 1908), 39—89. 

24 Paul Guilhiermoz, Essai sur lorigine de la noblesse en France (Paris, 1902), 86 f, and 
ER Charles Homer Haskins, Norman Institutions (Cambridge, Mass., 1918). 

zT 27 Aoh Norman feudalism was not so tightly organized as that of Anglo-Norman 
England, it was orderly indeed compared to the chaotic feudalism of Anjou, Aquitaine, or the 
lle de France (ibid., 60). Yet the knight quotas of the Norman tenants in chief were much 
lighter than those which the Conqueror imposed upon his barons in England. Ibid., 8-9; Stenton, 
Anglo-Saxon England, 550. l 


28 Haskins, Norman Institutions, 8, 18, and passim. But see Eric John's criticism of these 
conclusions, Land Tenure, 152. 
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of his intellect was not. Indeed, virtually all of the students of Norman Eng- 
land in the r920's and thereafter were advocates of the Round thesis. The 
most important book published on the subject in that generation carries 
Round's thesis in its title: The First Century of English Feudalism, 1066- 
11667? The author, F. M. Stenton, devotes most of his introduction to a 
sympathetic evaluation of Round's contributions? and in a later work 
Stenton asserts that “In any scheme of social relationships to which the word 
feudal can profitably be applied the tenant’s service was specialized and de- 
fined exactly.” Stenton observes that pre-Conquest leasehold tenure was 
unlike this and that the Anglo-Saxon thegns “were not in any sense the 
predecessors of the feudal knights. . .. After a generation of research Round's 
theory has been confirmed at every point"?! 

Most of Stenton's contemporaries and successors would agree. Among the 
supporters of the Round thesis are George Burton Adams,” Helena M. 
Chew, R. R. Darlington,?* Sidney Painter, Ferdinand Lot9 and Carl 
Stephenson.?* Jolliffe attributes what he terms “a radical break in history" to 
the fact that dependent tenure was nonexistent in pre-Conquest England: 
"Ihe Saxon's right was, in short, not tenure but property," and therefore, 
"because the English had not the fee, they also had not feudalism.” Jolliffe 
denies that the Anglo-Saxon land loans for a period of several lives, empha- 
sized by Maitland, represented any real evolution toward feudalism since up 
to 1066 these loans showed no sign of becoming hereditary)? Douglas con- 
cludes that “Anglo-Norman studies are to-day dominated by a lively con- 
sciousness of the cataclysm which marked the genesis of English feudalism, 


39 See n. 3. For an early recognition of the impact of Round's thesis upon the older gradualist 
views, sce Charles Petit-Dutaillis and Georges Lefebvre, Studies and Notes Supplementary to 
Stubbs’ Constitutional History Down to the Great Charter, uv. W. E. Rhodes (3 vols., Man- 
chester, 1908-29), I, 58-66. 

30 Stenton, English Feudalism, 1—6. See also ibid., 122. 

317d., Anglo-Saxon England, 672, 673. 

82 George Burton Adams, ‘Anglo-Saxon Feudalism,” American Historical Review, VII (Oct. 
1901), 34, for a concise summary of his views on the subject which can be found scattered 
throughout his writings. 

33 Helena M. Chew, The English Ecclesiastical Tenants-in-Chief and Knight Service (Lon- 
don, 1932), 2. Miss Chew declares that Round's thesis on knight service is "now generally 
accepted." 

84 Darlington, ‘ ‘Last Phase of Anglo-Saxon History," 1. Darlington denies that pre-Conquest 
England had “anything that can be called organized feudalism.” See also ibrid., 3. From the 
standpoint of feudalism, the Norman Conquest "constitutes one of the most sudden and far- 
reaching revolutions that this island has witnessed." 

35 For example, Sidney Painter, The Rise of the Feudal Monarchies (Ithaca, N. Y., 1951), 45, 
and Studies in the History of the English Feudal Barony (Baltimore, 1943), 14, wherein Painter 
mentions “the feudalism that had been introduced by the victorious Norman duke.” 

86 Ferdinand Lot, L’Art militaire (2 vols., Paris, 1946), I, 301. 

87 Carl Stephenson, ‘Feudalism and Its Antecedents in England,” American Historical Review, 
XLVII (Jan. 1943), 245-65. _ 

88 Jolliffe, Constitutional History, 74, 77, 78, 138. 
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and the unanimity here achieved by scholars in opposition to the views of 
their predecessors is ... remarkable. . . .”°° 

But recently there have been distinct signs of dissatisfaction with the 
Round thesis. It can be detected in several recent general accounts of English 
medieval history. Frank Barlow, for example, entitles his book The Feudal 
Kingdom of England, 1042-1216, and G. O. Sayles writes of the theory of 
the Norman Conquest as historical cataclysm, "Extreme opinions are super- 
ficial opinions and, plausible as this explanation of events may appear to be, it 
dissolves completely when removed from the realm of theory and submitted 
to the acid test of facts." € 

More specifically, the Round thesis has been challenged by three recent 
studies. One is an examination by J. O. Prestwich of the importance of 
mercenary soldiers in the Anglo-Norman period. Basing his investigation 
primarily on narrative sources, Prestwich demonstrates that a close con- 
nection existed between the financial resources of the Norman monarchy 
and the hiring of stipendiary troops. His conclusions suggest that the pro- 
found importance of mercenary soldiers in the Anglo-Norman age had 
not been sufficiently appreciated by previous scholars and that the new 
feudal army, even though a Norman innovation, by no means dominated 
the military history of the post-Conquest era. The army of mercenaries 
represents a significant military link between Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
England.# . 

Another article, by Marjory Hollings, attacks the Round thesis much 
more directly. In short, she reasserts the continuity between the pre- 
Conquest thegn holding and the knight fee. Concentrating her atten- 
tion on the estates of the bishopric of Worcester and using as her principal 
source the lists of knights included in The Red Book of Worcester,“ she 
shows not only that there was a direct succession in numerous cases from 
thegn holdings to knight fees*® but also that an impressive number of these 
Worcester knight fees consisted of five hides. Indeed, she finds a memo- 
randum interpolated in a Worcester survey of 1208 which states, “Four 


39 Douglas, "Norman Conquest and English Feudalism,” 129. 

$9 Frank Barlow, The Feudal Kingdom of England, 1042-1216 (London, New York, and 
Toronto, 1955). See 7 f., 22-23, 107-20, 150-51, etc. 

41 Sayles, Medieval Foundations of England, 213. For a lucid summary of Sayles’s views on 
the subject, see ibid., 205-11. 

43 J. O. Prestwich, “War and Finance in the Anglo-Norman State," Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, sth ser., IV (1954), 19-43. 

43 Marjory Hollings, “The Survival of the Five Hide Unit in the Western Midlands,” English 
Historical Review, LXII (Oct. 1948), 453-87. 

** The Red Book of Worcester, ed. id. (4 vols, London, 1934—50). Sec id., “Survival of Five 
Hide Unit,” 453 ff. 

t6 Ibid., 481; Domesday Book, ed. Furley and Ellis, I, 53, 68, 170b, 172b, 491—92, etc. 
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virgates of land make one hide and five hides make one knight." She cites, 
moreover, a number of passages wherein several small scattered holdings 
totaling five hides are combined into one knight fee, thus nullifying 
 Round's argument that the frequency of five-hide fees was due to the 
settling of knights on pre-Conquest five-hide estates. She even attempts 
to show that the servitium debitum of the entire see of Worcester was based 
on the number of five-hide units which it held, exclusive of demesne land, 
but here she is unable to bring her figures into exact agreement and is 
therefore less convincing. Her evidence is, nevertheless, impressive, and 
she is courageous although rather too optimistic in suggesting that if 
Round had been familiar with her evidence, “it is more than probable that 
he would have modified his theory of knight service. . . .” Miss Hollings 
goes on to show numerous parallels between Anglo-Norman knight service 
and Anglo-Saxon army duty and concludes that knight service, at least 
in the early post-Conquest decades, was patterned in many ways after service 
in the pre-Conquest fyrd. The existence of numerous English knight fees 
of other than five hides and of such arbitrary diversity as one finds in the 
quotas of the Anglo-Norman tenants in chief, she attributes to irregularities 
and variations in pre-Conquest hidage assessments and to special privileges 
enjoyed by many religious houses: “It is true that there appears to have 
been much caprice and no uniformity in the assessment of the tenants 
in chief for knight service, but it is also true that there was no uniformity 
of custom in the England of the eleventh century."** 

The reaction against Round's hypothesis gained considerable momentum 
with the appearance in 1960 of Eric John's book, Land Tenure in Early 
England. 'The author devotes the final chapter of this admirable work to 
a full-scale attack on Round's theory of knight service. Like Miss Hollings, 
John stresses the Worcester evidence and the survival of the five-hide unit. 
He shows that the tenures which the Anglo-Saxon bishops of Worcester 
had granted for periods of three lives were still in existence two decades 
after the Conquest, that they were virtually unaffected by the coming of 
the Normans, and yet that by 1086 they were presumably held by knights 
in return for feudal military service.” He concurs with Round's demon- 
stration that feudal knight quotas had been established by the early 1070's, 
but questions Round's belief that they were instituted by the Conqueror. 
He maintains, on the contrary, that the quotas had existed prior to the 


16 Hollings, "Survival of Five Hide Unit," 454, 464. 

47 John, Land Tenure, 140-43. These conclusions are based on the Domesday cartula. dis- 
closing the liberties of the bishop's triple hundred of Oswaldslow in 1086. Domesday Book, ed. 
Furley and Ellis, I, 172b; Hemingt Chartularitm Ecclesiae Wigorensis, ed. Thomas Hearne (2 
vols., Oxford, Eng., 1723), 1, 287-88. 
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Conquest and that, as the Worcester records illustrate, they were based 
on the Anglo-Saxon military unit of five hides. To be sure, many post- 
Conquest knight fees, particularly outside the Worcester estates, varied 
from the five-hide norm, but this fact no more disproves the Anglo-Saxon 
origin of the knight fee “than the existence of Domesday hundreds con- 
taining nothing like a hundred hides disproves the continuity of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman hundred.”*® There was, in fact, no revolution 
at all; the military system which had prevailed prior to the Conquest ex- 
tended across the barrier of 1066 to govern the recruitment of the Anglo- 
Norman feudal army. 

Such are the views of Eric John and Miss Hollings. Their arguments 
are ingenious and, up to a point, convincing. But I cannot agree with their 
basic thesis of direct continuity between thegn and knight. Much of their 
evidence is limited to the estates of the bishopric of Worcester, and although 
it cannot be denied that the bishops of Worcester tended to apportion their 
knight fees on a five-hide basis, no such rule existed elsewhere. The fees 
of Peterborough, for example, are nearly all much smaller than five hides, 
and a few are less than one hide.*® Generally speaking, English knight 
fees not only fail to conform regularly to the five-hide criterion; they show 
no uniformity of hidage or carucage whatever, whereas the reverse seems to 
have been true of pre-Conquest military assessments? The advocates of 
direct continuity argue that the original Saxon five-hide quotas were probably 
“bent or reduced” in the century or so before the Conquest," but this argu- 
ment cannot be pressed very far since most of our evidence for the very 
existence of the Anglo-Saxon five-hide unit comes from Domesday Book 
and therefore refers to conditions on the threshold of the Norman invasion. 


48 John, Land Tenure, 149-51. John also stresses the importance of the Anglo-Saxon hundred 
as a basic unit of military service, producing twenty warriors at the normal rate of one warrior 
from five hides. It is this twenty-warrior unit, he suggests, that governs the organization of the 
Anglo-Norman feudal army and the assessment of feudal quotas rather than the Norman ten- 
knight constabulary that Round stressed. The problem of the English military hundred lies 
beyond the scope of this paper. There is nothing implausible about the existence of such a unit, 
but I find John’s evidence far from conclusive on the matter. Sec tbid., 115 ff., 154—58. 

49 “Radulfus de la Mare ii hidas et dimidiam in Hamtonascira, et ii carrucatas et dimidiam 
in Lincolnescira, et inde servit se iii milite. . . . De terra Radulfi iii virgae in Hamtonascira quae 
modo sunt in dominio et serviebant pro milite. . . . Eudo Dapifer en Castretune dimidiam hidam 
et en Writhorp i virgam, et servit pro i milite. . . . Wimund ii hidas et i virgam in Hamtonascira, 
et calumniatur in Ailintona i hidam et dimidiam de socna, et servit famen pro milite," etc. 
Chronicon Petroburgense, ed. Thomas Stapleton (London, 1849), 169-75. 

50 See my article, “The Five-Hide Unit and the Old English Military Obligation,” Speculum, 
XXXVI (Jan. 1961), 61—74. 

51 John, Land Tenure, 160. | 

52 Round discovered a strong tendency toward the grouping of lands in five-hide units 
throughout much of England, reflecting, presumably, the five-hide recruitment districts of the 
Anglo-Saxon fyrd (Feudal England, 44-69). But these five-hide groupings by no means corre- 
spond to the boundaries of most Anglo-Norman knight fees. 
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And it is hazardous to conclude that the presence of five-hide fees on the 
Worcester lands proves their direct relationship with the pre-Conquest 
units, whereäs the absence of five-hide fees elsewhere is somehow irrelevant 
to the issue. Everything points to the fact that the standardized Worcester 
fee was purely a local phenomenon. There was nothing to prevent a tenant 
in chief from establishing on his estates knight fees of uniform hidation. 
Indeed, the bishop of Worcester was not the only magnate to do so. In the 
Danelaw, Philip of Kyme granted a tenement to Bullington priory free of 
all obligations except service to the king, "that is, the service of one-fifth 
of a knight from each carucate of land and of one-fortieth of a knight 
from each bovate.”®® In the Danelaw, land was assessed in carucates rather 
than hides, and since one carucate is equal to eight bovates the charter es- 
tablished a uniform fee of five carucates. But there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that the pre-Conquest fyrd was recruited in this region on the basis 
of a five-carucate unit.’* Again, William son of Amfrid acknowledged in 
the late twelfth century that he would perform the royal service due from 
four bovates where seven bovates make a quarter of a knight’s fee, implying 
a uniform fee in this district of twenty-eight bovates or three and one- 
half carucates5 In these carucated regions as on the estates of the 
see of Worcester, furthermore, knight fees were frequently composed of 
small scattered tenements.°® But these isolated examples of local uniformity 
prove nothing in the absence of any general regularity in the hidage or 
carucage of English fees. The evidence for a standard five-hide military 
unit throughout pre-Conquest England is very strong; the evidence for 
completely heterogeneous knight fees in post-Conquest England is over- 
whelming. And it is therefore extremely awkward to argue that the two 
systems were directly related—that one evolved out of the other. 

Turning from the individual fees to the quotas of the tenants in chief, 
the thesis of direct continuity becomes even more difficult to maintain. 
Needless to say, it is impossible to discover any five-hide basis to the Anglo- 


83“ | . scilicet quintam partem militis pro carrucata terre et quadragesimam partem militis 
pro bouata." Danelaw Charters, ed. Stenton, No. 61, issued sometime after A.D. 1169. 

54 There is no direct evidence as to the relationship of carucates to fyrd duty. In the region 
where fyrd duty was assessed at the rate of one man for five hides, however, Round finds a 
strong tendency for lands to be grouped in five-hide units (see n. 52), and in regions where 
lands were assessed in carucates rather than hides, he finds that groupings of six carucates were 
extremely common, suggesting by analogy that fyrd service in these areas was levied at the rate 
of one man for six carucates. Feudal England, 69~82. 

55“, | , forinsecum seruitium de quatuor bouatis terre unde septem bouate faciunt quartam 
partem feudi unius militis. . . .” Denelaw Charters, ed. Stenton, No. 511. There are other less 
definite examples of this tendency toward local uniformity, for example, ibid., No. 104. William 
Mustel grants a bovate in Torrington to Bullington priory "Faciendo .. . forinsecum seruicium 
quantum ad illam bouatam pertinet.” See ibid., No. 171, pp. cxxvii ff. MEE 

56 Ibid., No. 244, p. cxxxii. 

BT Hollister, “The Five-Hide Unit,” 61-74. 
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Norman quotas, or, indeed, any exact relationship whatever between the 
number of hides in an honor and the number of knights which it owed. 
No scholar could seriously disagree with this statement, but some historians 
have maintained that the bishopric of Worcester was an exception. Mait- 
land observed, “the Bishop of Worcester held 300 hides over which he 
had sake and soke and all customs; he was bound [prior to the Conquest, 
according to the five-hide rule] to put 60 milites into the field. . . . At 
the beginning of Henry II's reign he was charged with 60 knight fees.""? 
Round was quick to point out that under Henry II the bishop owed sixty 
knights from all his lands, which consisted of well over five hundred hides, 
Whereas the sixty-warrior fyrd obligation applied only to the three hundred 
hides of Oswaldslow Hundred? The apparent identity of the two obliga- 
tions was therefore merely an illusion. Miss Hollings and John both attempt 
to circumvent Round's objection, each in a different way but neither with 
marked success. The general problem is admirably summarized by John 
himself: “There are signs which may indicate continuity of quotas, but not 
many, and they are treacherous signs,” 9? 

Thus the theory of a direct evolutionary connection between English 
thegn and Norman knight remains unproven. It must be recognized, never- 
theless, that despite the relatively sudden imposition of the servitia debita, 
Anglo-Norman feudalism was, as a whole, gradual in its development after 
the Conquest. The assessment of knight quotas in or about 1070 by William 
the Conqueror did not amount to the revolutionary introduction of a 
mature and integrated feudalism. This point is stressed by Douglas who 
would, I believe, consider himself in many respects a follower of Round.™ 
Douglas has done more than any other historian to show that Round was 
mistaken in believing that subinfeudation was a mere detail in which the 
King took no interest. There is considerable evidence to show that the King 
was deeply interested in the subenfeoffments of his tenants in chief and 
that he acted accordingly.” It appears, furthermore, that the hereditary 

58 Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 160. 

59 Round, “Military Tenure before the Conquest," English Historical Review, XII (July 1897), 


493. 

60 John, Land Tenure, 158. As I have pointed out, Miss Hollings’ effort to demonstrate that 
the extra Worcester hides were demesne land exempt from military service was unconvincing. 
The three hundred hides of Oswaldslow Hundred owed a ship's crew of sixty men, one from 
every five hides, and it is incredible that the remaining territories of the bishopric would owe 
nothing at all. John suggests that perhaps the Oswaldslow hidage “was allowed to stand for the 
whole of the Worcester . . . estates" (zh1d., 158-59), but he seems to recognize that this is a little 
farfetched. Elsewhere he writes, "At this point I had better confess that I cannot see how this 
was done" (ibid., 158). 

61 Douglas, “Norman Conquest and English Feudalism,” 143, and passim. 

82 Id., “A Charter of Enfeoffment under William the Conqueror," English Historical Review, 
XLU (Apr. 1927), 245 ff., a charter noting the King's permission for a subenfeoffment, printed 
in ibid., 247, and Feudal Documents, ed. id., 151-52. For other examples, see ibid., 4; Domesday 
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feudal tenures upon which Jolliffe Jays so much stress were uncommon until 
the twelfth century. Prior to that time, of the few Anglo-Norman enfeoff- 
ment charters which we possess, most create tenancies for life? One early 
enfeoffment charter fails strikingly to stipulate the exact military service 
which Round's followers consider such a crucial test of the existence of 
feudalism, but on tbe contrary requires the tenant to serve within the king- 
dom with three or four knights.°* Such charters as these are often regarded 
as exceptions," but after the exceptions have been withdrawn, virtually no 
early evidence remains to illustrate the alleged rule. Subinfeudation pro- 
ceeded gradually. At first most of the Norman knights served as landless 
household retainers. Down to 1082 the knights of Ely were not enfeoffed, 
but were fed and given a wage by the monastery,” and a similar pattern 
was followed at the abbeys of Abingdon, Peterborough, and Westrninster.9" 
These landless household knights constituted a large and significant class 
throughout the Anglo-Norman age®® and played an important role in the 
so-called feudal host. Yet, i£ one may be permitted to quote Jolliffe out of 
context, they were not feudal because they “had not the fee.” 


On the other hand, there is growing doubt that a good many tenants 


holding their lands by knight service actually served in the army. The mili- 
tary service of men holding a twentieth or a thirty-second of a knight fee has 
long been questioned," but what are we to make of a baker and his brother 


Book, ed. Furley and Ellis, I, 66, 191, 200, 222; Chronicon Petroburgense, ed. Stapleton, 168. A 
number of Anglo-Norman royal charters confirm subenfeoffments. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
Henry IV (4 vols, London, 1903-1909), I (1399-1401), 420; Cartularıum Monasterii de 
Rameseia, ed. William Hart and Ponsonby Lyons (RS, 79, 3 vols., London, 1884-93), DO, 60; 
Chronicon Abbatiae Rameseiensis, ed. W. D. Macray (RS, 83, London, 1886), 216; red 
Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ed. H. W. C. Davis et al. (2 vols., Oxford, Eng., 1913-56), II 
Nos. 1268 (Appendix CXXXLV), 1876 (Appendix CCC), and 828 (Appendix XLVIII). Yet in 
a recent important work one finds the statement, “There is no evidence that the king had 
hitherto paid attention to the enfeoffments made by his vassals. Henry II, however, began to take 
a great interest in this question." Sydney Knox Mitchell, Taxation in Medieval England (New 
Haven, Conn., 1951), 112. 

98 V. H. Galbraith, "An Episcopal Land-Grant of 1085," English Historical Review, XLIV 
(July 1929), 371-72. See ibid., 353 ff.; Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ed. Davis et al., 
I, No. 466 (in Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. John Caley et al. [8 vols., London, 1846], VIII 
No. 1272 [1093-1100]), II, No. 828 (Appendix XLVIII [1107]); Chronicon Abbatiae Rameseien- 
sis, ed. Macray, 216 (1 102); R. R Darlington, "Aethelwig, Abbot of Evesham,” English Histori- 
dada, XLVIII (Apr. 1933), 190. Most of the early enfeoffments did, however, become 

itary. 

94 Feudal Documents, ed. Douglas, 151. The reference to hereditary tenure, common in later 
charters, is conspicuously absent in this one. 

95 For example, Darlington, "Last Phase of Anglo-Saxon History,” 3 

88 Isher Eliensis, ed. Stewart, 275. 

91 Abingdon Chronicle, ed. Stevenson, II, 3; Round, Feudal England, 300; J. Armitage Robin- 
son, Gilbert Crispin (Cambridge, Eng., 1911), 40. 

98 See Stenton, English Feudalism, 135-45. 

89 Jolliffe, Constitutional History, 78. 

70 See Boldon Buke, ed. William Greenwell (Durham, Eng., 1852), Nos. 22 (1/12), 33 
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who for a time held land in return for service in the bakery, but later were 
given half a knight fee?"! One is hard pressed to imagine a professional 
baker's being transformed into a professional warrior." More than likely he 
merely paid scutage when the army was summoned, and the King applied 
his payment to the hiring of mercenaries. Elsewhere we find sokemen hold- 
ing lands by military tenure and a sergeant holding his estate in return for 
knight service in the feudal host with two horses and his arms’®—a sergeant 
who is thus indistinguishable from a knight. All of this evidence points to the 
fact that a mature feudal system was not established overnight by the fiat 
of the Conqueror. 

Furthermore, the new feudal army was profoundly influenced by Anglo- 
Saxon practices. It was forced, as it were, into the Procrustean bed of Old 
English custom. Anglo-Saxon military tactics, for example, seem to have had 
a far greater effect upon Anglo-Norman warfare than most historians have 
heretofore realized. Traditionally, the Battle of Hastings is said to have sym- 
bolized a radical and permanent shift in English tactics from infantry to 
cavalry. Professor Charles Oman regarded Hastings as “the last great example 
of an endeavour to use the old infantry tactics of the Teutonic races against 
the now fully-developed cavalry of feudalism.""* With the victory of the 
Normans, “The supremacy of the feudal horseman was finally established.” 
Stephenson has stressed that one of the principal distinctions of the new 
feudal knight was his long and arduous training in the tactics of fighting on 
horseback fully armed.’® But a closer examination of the evidence suggests 
that this notion of a post-Conquest tactical revolution is badly exaggerated. 
In 1952 Richard Glover published a brilliant and provocative article showing 
that the housecarls of the Old English army frequently fought on horseback 
and that their equipment and tactics were virtually identical to those of the 
Norman knights of the eleventh century. Glover has also demonstrated that 
the Anglo-Saxon fyrd included a considerable body of trained archers who 
fought effectively at the Battle of Stamford Bridge in September 1066, but 
were not sufficiently mobile to accompany Harold on his forced march to 


nr 39 (x/20), 40 (1/16); Danelaw Charters, ed. id., Nos. 60 (1/16), 473 (1/40), 539 
1/100). 

Ti Facsimilies of Early Charters from Northamptonshire Collections, ed. id. (Lincoln and 
London, 1930), frontispiece, 2. 
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78 Chronicon Petroburgense, ed. Stapleton, 169, 175. 
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Hastings." On the other hand, the fyrd itself, exclusive of the housecarls, 
seems to have consisted of a select body of well-armed infantry soldiers whose 
tactics included the close defensive formation of the shield wall. This forma- 
tion, as the Battle of Hastings illustrates, was capable of withstanding re- 
peated charges by a powerful army of feudal knights.” If the Anglo-Saxon 
army differed fundamentally from that of the Normans it was in the posses- 
sion of this well-equipped select infantry.” 

This Anglo-Saxon tradition of a strong infantry carried over into the war- 
fare of the Anglo-Norman age, for the Norman knights of post-Conquest 
England usually fought on foot. This is admittedly a radical statement, con- 
trary to accepted historical opinion and to virtually everything that has been 
written on the subject, yet when we examine the contemporary sources relat- 
ing to Anglo-Norman warfare we find that in every major engagement the 
bulk of the Anglo-Norman feudal host fought as infantry. Most of the war- 
fare, of course, consisted of castle sieges in which the mounted knight was of 
only limited usefulness, but even in the few important pitched battles of the 
age the knights of the royal army, or at least a large portion of them, dis- 
mounted before the fighting began. At the Battle of Tinchebrai of 1106 in 
which King Henry I of England won the duchy of Normandy from his 
brother Robert, the one eyewitness to describe the engagement testified that 
96 per cent of the royal army was on foot, including the King himself and all 
his barons.’ In 1119 at Brémule a large portion of King Henry’s army was 
composed of dismounted knights,’ and according to one source the battle 

* Richard Glover, "English Warfare in 1066," English Historical Review, LXVII (Jan. 1952), 
I-10, 

18 The Norman victory at Hastings was due more to the effectiveness of the Norman archers 
than to the shock tactics of the cavalry. 
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Haskins, Norman Institutions, 22 ff. But this force must have been far inferior to the English 
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the Channel for their continental campaigns. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. Charles Plummer (2 
vols., Oxford, Eng., 1892-99), I, 209, 214; Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed. 
Benjamin Thorpe (2 vols., London, 1848-49), II, 10, 35; Simeon of Durham, Historia Regum, 
in Opera Omnia, ed. Thomas Arnold (RS, 75, 2 vols., London, 1882-85), II, 179; William of 
Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglorum, ed. William Stubbs (RS, 90, 2 vols., London, 
1887—89), II, 316; Orderic Vital, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. Auguste Le Prévost (5 vols., Paris, 
1838-55), Il, 254, 256-57, 387-88; Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, ed. Thomas 
Arnold (RS, 74, London, 1879), 217. The fact that throughout much of England one warrior 
was sent to the fyrd from five hides and was paid twenty shillings for each expedition confirms 
the view that the fyrd was a strongly supported and select group. 

80'** . , in secunda lacie] uero rex cum innumeris baronibus suis, omnes similiter pedites." 
From the account of a priest of Fécamp, English. Historical Review, XXV (Apr. 1910), 296. See 
ibid. 295-96, XXIV (Oct. 1909), 728-32. The exaggerated figures of this eyewitness give a 
total of seventeen hundred cavalry (including one thousand held in reserve) out of an army of 
forty thousand. According to Henry of Huntingdon, King Henry and Duke Robert, “et acies 
caeterae pedites erant, ut constantius pugnarent." Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, 235. 

81 The three contemporary writers who describe this battle do not agree. Suger, Vie de Louis 
le Gros, ed. Auguste Molinier, in Collection de textes pour servir à l'étude et à l'enseignement de 
l'histoire (Paris, 1887), 45; Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, 241-42; Orderic Vital, 
Historia Ecclesiastica, TV, 359. But all three speak of a large force of dismounted knights, 
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was decided by a charge of closely packed infantry. At Bourg Théroulde 
in 1124 the majority of the Anglo-Norman knights again fought on foot, and 
the charge of the enemy force was broken by dismounted knights and 
archers.? In 1138 at Northallerton the Anglo-Norman knights dismounted 
to a man and formed into a shield wall such as King Harold had used at 
Hastings.°* At Lincoln in 1141 King Stephen and his knights fought on foot, 
the King himself at one point wielding a Danish battle-ax.* 

These five battles are the only ones of any significance in the Anglo- 
Norman age. The overriding importance of infantry which they illustrate 
stands in sharp contrast with the cavalry warfare of most of Western Europe. 
The Frankish infantry had been strong in the eighth century, but declined in 
later Carolingian times and was of little consequence by the eleventh cen- 
tury.9 Frankish knights dismounted to fight at the Battle of the Dyle in 
891,°7 but this was an exceptional instance apparently necessitated by the 
nature of the terrain.®* In general, Frankish knights of this period did not 
dismount.®® Anglo-Norman knights, on the other hand, fought on foot more 
often than on horseback, and those English feudal warriors who were “ac- 
customed to win by the ponderous charge of mailed cavalry across the unen- 
closed fields and hillsides of England and Normandy”®® exist largely in the 
imaginations of Oman and his successors. 

Nor was the repeated use of infantry tactics the only way in which the 
new feudal army was shaped to the pattern of the Old English fyrd. It can be 


83 Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, 241. According to Orderic, King Henry and 
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shown, for example, that in time of war the Anglo-Norman knights were 
customarily expected to serve at their own expense not for a period of forty 
days a year as was the custom in Normandy,” but for two months.” The 
Berkshire entry in Domesday Book illustrates that this two-month obligation 
represented the customary duty period of the pre-Conquest English army.?® 
Again, the custom of scutage, so typical of twelfth-century English feudalism, 
can be traced to certain pre-Conquest English towns which paid money to 
the crown in lieu of military service. Miss Hollings argued from Domesday 
evidence that scutage was anticipated in Anglo-Saxon times,”* but she did not 
perceive the full significance of her statement. Whenever a pre-Conquest 
town is found to have the privilege of paying the crown a sum of money in 
lieu of military service?" that payment always represents the exact sum needed 
by the crown to hire a substitute. We know from the Berkshire entry in 
Domesday that a fyrd soldier was paid twenty shillings for his two months 
of service. At Oxford the townsmen owed twenty warriors or twenty 
pounds “that all might be free,” thus compounding at twenty shillings a war- 
rior. The burghers of Warwick owed the king four boatswains (batsueins) 
or four pounds on maritime expeditions, and Malmesbury sent one man or 
twenty shillings on all royal expeditions.” Thus, the pattern is set, and it is 
followed in later scutages of the Anglo-Norman and Angevin periods where 
again the rate is set so as to provide the crown with the sum needed to hire a 
competent military replacement? The parallel is arresting and provides 
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another important institutional link between pre-Conquest fyrd service and 
post-Conquest knight service. 

Other examples might also be discussed, such as the reservation of feudal 
allegiance on the part of the Anglo-Norman kings, which seems to have an 
Old English rather than a Norman genesis. Jolliffe points out that the cen- 
trifugal tendencies of continental feudalism were severely limited in Norman 
England by Anglo-Saxon laws prohibiting violence—laws which remained in 
full force after the Conquest, for in England, “in contrast with Normandy, 
war between subjects had been illegal for centuries. . . "9? Norman feudal 
justice when introduced into post-Conquest England, moreover, “is required 
to fit into a vigorous system of royal and popular justice. . . "9? But lest the 
Anglicizing of Norman feudalism be overemphasized it hodi be repeated 
that despite this institutional continuity the Anglo-Norman feudal army was 
not the direct successor of the Anglo-Saxon fyrd. Disregarding for the 
moment the immense body of literature on the subject, let us approach the 
issue from a new viewpoint. 

In 1094 King William II summoned a large body of Englishmen to Hast- 
ings for service on the Continent, but instead of having them sent overseas, 
the King's agent, Ranulf Flambard, took ten shillings from each of them, the 
money which they had received for their service, and dismissed them?! Who 
were these Englishmen? We return to the Berkshire entry in Domesday: “Tf 
the king sent an army anywhere, only one fighting man went from five hides, 
and four shillings were given him from each hide as food and wages. ... 
This money was not sent to the king, but was given to the soldiers." 1°? This 
was the pre-Conquest custom, and it persisted well into Anglo-Norman times 
as is shown by the Hastings episode of 1094.1°° The Anglo-Saxon fyrd, based 
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on a territorial system of recruitment which at least in wide areas was calcu- 
lated on the basis of one warrior for five hides, was an active institution in 
Anglo-Norman times.’ The episode of 1094 is well known, and it is surpris- 
ing that its fundamental relevance to the problem of knight service has never 
been grasped: The Anglo-Norman feudal army cannot possibly have evolved 
out of the pre-Conquest military force because that force continued to exist 
for decades after the Conquest as a separate and distinct English army serving 
the Norman kings alongside the new feudal host. The two armies fought 
side by side on many occasions in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.°° Some 
historians have noted the survival of the fyrd into post-Conquest times but 
the importance of its role in Anglo-Norman warfare has not been sufficiently 
recognized. This neglect apparently stems from the notion that infantry in 
the Middle Ages was utterly inconsequential as compared with cavalry and 
that the Normans, having introduced a feudal cavalry force into England, 
could not possibly have been interested in the Old English infantry. In a 
recent revised edition of Oman’s Art of War we read, “Infantry was in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries absolutely insignificant. ... There was... no 
really important part for them to play... . If great bodies of foot occasionally 
appeared upon the field, they came because it was the duty of every able- 
bodied man to join the arriére-ban when summoned, not because the addition 
of 20,000 or 100,000 half-armed peasants and burghers was calculated to in- 
crease the real strength of the levy."!?? We are unable to learn, however, why 
these useless troops were summoned at all. 

One might think that medieval tacticians would have found it useful to 
employ combined forces of infantry and cavalry as generals of other ages have 
done, but this view conflicts with one of the most venerable canons of medi- 
eval military history: that during the Middle Ages tactics were virtually non- 
existent. Oman writes, “An engagement like Brémule (a.D. 1119) or Bouvines 
(aD. 1214) or Benevento (a.p. 1266) was nothing more than a huge scuffle 
and scramble of horses and men over a convenient heath or hillside. The most 
ordinary precautions, such as directing a reserve on a critical point, or detach- 
ing a corps to take the enemy in flank, or selecting a good position in which 
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to receive battle, were considered instances of surpassing military skill." +° 

But this pessimistic view of medieval tactics has been questioned increas- 
ingly by recent scholars in England and' on the Continent.'?? Professor J. F. 
Verbruggen has demonstrated with painstaking scholarship that feudal 
armies were well organized and disciplined, that feudal generalship was 
usually based on sound tactical and strategic concepts, and that infantry and 
cavalry were frequently combined with considerable skill.!9? These views are 
confirmed in a striking manner by a Syrian eyewitness to the Third Crusade 
who described the skillful manner in which the Frankish cavalry and in- 
fantry supported one another.!'? The foot soldiers surrounded the knights 
with a shield wall strengthened by lancers and crossbowmen, the entire for- 
mation marching toward the enemy like a moving city until, at the critical 
moment, the foot soldiers opened a corridor in their ranks allowing the 
cavalry to charge. If the charge was unsuccessful, the knights galloped back 
through the opening which closed around them and regrouped for another 
charge. The Syrian observer was impressed not only by the courage of the 
Franks but also by their tactical sophistication. We have already noted the 
frequency with which Anglo-Norman knights dismounted to fight, some- 
times supported by a small cavalry force. If cavalry tactics completely over- 
shadowed infantry warfare one cannot understand why knights should ever 
dismount. Such a procedure would seem utterly foolhardy, yet the Anglo- 
Normans usually won their battles. 

But Oman’s views on the uselessness of infantry hold up no better than 
his position that medieval knights lacked any capacity for tactics and strategy. 
In fact the two notions are linked, for the majority of medieval generals were 
sufficiently sound tacticians to recognize the usefulness of combined infantry- 
cavalry operations with each of the two arms playing the role best suited to it 
—the infantry generally acting as a defensive force, protecting its own cavalry 
and breaking the charges of the enemy knights, and the cavalry emerging 


107 Thid., 60. Hans Delbrück was a vigorous exponent of this interpretation. Geschichte der 
Kriegskunst im Rahmen der politischen Geschichte (2d ed., 3 vols. Berlin, 1923). For a brief 
discussion and criticism of this view, sec J. F. Verbruggen, "La tactique militaire des armées de 
chevaliers," Revue du Nord, XXIX (July-Sept. 1947), 161 ff. 

108 Piero Pieri was one of the first to question this view. "Alcune quistioni sopra la fanteria 
in Italia nel periodo comunale," Rivista storica italiana, L (No. 4, 1933), 567-68. See also Ver- 
bruggen, Krijgskunst, passim, and "La tactique militaire,” 161-80; R. C. Smail, Crusading 
Warfare (Cambridge, Eng., 1956), and "Art of War," in Medieval England, ed. Austin Lane 
Poole (2 vols., Oxford, Eng., 1958), I, x36 ff. 

109 Verbruggen shows that the feudal cavalry was normally organized into small groups of 
forty warriors or less—the bannerets or conrots—which in turn were integrated into larger 
tactical units. "La tactique militaire," 163-68; Krijgskunst, 148-94. He also stresses the frequent 
use of a reserve force, sometimes placed in ambush, the employment of the feigned flight 
(Krijgskunst, 173-80), and the importance of order, planning, and discipline in the use of 
shock tactics (the charge). 

110 H. Ritter, "La parure des cavaliers [of ibn Hudail] und die Literatur über dic ritterlichen 
Kunste," Der Islam, XVIII (1929), 146-47. 
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from the infantry line to charge the foe and retiring behind the infantry if 
the charge failed. This pattern was followed in numerous battles of the later 
Middle Ages: at Arsouf and Jaffa in the Holy Land,’ at Legnano, Bou- 
vines, the Battle of the Steppes, Worringen, Norman Sicily, and elsewhere on 
the Continent"? An effective infantry was normally essential to military suc- 
cess. 1? Foot soldiers played a particularly important role in Flanders and 
Liege during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, * and their importance 
was widely recognized long before the fourteenth century when the victories 
of Swiss, Scotch, Flemish, and English infantrymen at Morgarten, Ban- 
nockburn, Courtrai, and Crécy startled Western Europe. 

Assuming, therefore, that Anglo-Norman tactics followed those of the 
Continent, William the Conqueror and his successors could put the Old 
English fyrd to excellent use. As Professor Bryce Lyon says, “What made 
these hardheaded kings so efficient was that they possessed an innate sense 
of knowing when they saw a good thing. Never did they destroy an effective 
Anglo-Saxon institution.'!!5 And few medieval commanders would spurn a 
wellarmed and wellorganized infantry organization. Indeed, as we have 
seen, these English foot soldiers seem to have constituted a considerably more 
effective force than the contemporary continental infantry. Not only did the 
Norman kings transport the fyrd across the Channel to aid them in their 
continental campaigns, they also used the fyrd on several occasions to crush 
major feudal rebellions at home.V? These English infantrymen could fight 
the best feudal cavalry blow for blow. Operating at a serious disadvantage 
at Hastings they had been defeated, but their success in subsequent conti- 
nental warfare prompted William of Malmesbury to comment that although 
vanquished by the Normans in 1066, they always appeared invincible in a 
foreign country." Thus after the Conquest, England remained as before 
singularly oriented toward infantry tactics. Often even the fyrd was insufh- 


111]nnerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis Ricardi, in Chronicles and Memorials of the 
Reign of Richard 1, ed. William Stubbs (RS, 38, 2 vols., London, 1864—65), I, 249-75, 413-24; 
René Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem (3 vols., Paris, 1934-36), 
II, 62-71, 114-16; Smail, Crusading Warfare, 188—200; Lot, L'Art militaire, 1, 163; Delbrück, 
Geschichte der Kriegskunst, IH, 427-28. On Richard I's use of the shield wall at Jaffa in 1192, 
sce Itinerarium, ed. Stubbs, I, 419-16. 

113 Verbruggen, Krügskuns, 346 ff., 390 ff., 399 ff., 435 ff. 

113 On the use of infantry in Latin Syria, sec Smail, Crusading Warfare, 115 ff., and Ver- 
bruggen, Krijgskunst, 213-16. On medieval infantry in general, see thid., 196—335. 

114 Ibid., 247 ff., 255 ff. 

11$ Bryce Lyon, 4 Constitutional and Legal History of Medieval England (New York, 1960), 
103. 

11$1n 1074-1075, 1088, 1101, and 1102. Orderic Vital, Historia Ecclesiastica, I, 262-63, I, 
271, 277, IV, 174; Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chronicis, Il, 11, 22, 48-49; Henry of 
Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, 214; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. Plummer, I, 211; William of 
Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglorum, Tl, 362, 471-72. 

117 Thid., II, 316. As a result of the Battle of Stamford Bridge and the subsequent forced 
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cient as a source of select infantrymen, and the Norman kings buttressed it 
by ordering the majority of the knights to dismount or by hiring mercenary 
foot soldiers.!!? In a sense the Anglo-Norman foot soldiers were precursors 
of the European infantry which became dominant after the beginning of the 
fourteenth century.!!? Verbruggen speaks of the advantages that the medieval _ 
cavalry enjoyed as a result of their tactics of charging in very close formation 
against a force that was not so closely packed,’”° but these advantages would 
surely be lost in a charge against a wall of shields such as the Anglo-Saxons 
employed. Indeed, the development of a closely packed formation was one of 
the vital factors in the triumphs of the Flemish, Scotch, and Swiss foot soldiers 
in the late Middle Ages. Another factor in these later infantry victories was 
the development of an adequate system to support and arm foot soldiers in 
order that they might fight effectively,” but the English had developed such 
a system long before the Norman Conquest.’ 

With the coming of the Normans to England, the housecarls, who had 
previously constituted a potent cavalry force, were replaced by mounted 
knights. Cavalry remained an important factor in English warfare—prob- 
ably its importance increased after the Conquest—but the Anglo-Norman 
monarchs continued to emphasize infantry tactics to a considerably greater 
extent than their continental contemporaries.?? Combined and coordinated 
by the Norman monarchy, the Old English fyrd and the Norman feudal host 
influenced one another profoundly. Gradually during the twelfth century the 
fyrd seems to have lost its five-hide basis and to have been converted into a 
complex of individual, quasi-feudal military tenures,’** but far more immedi- 
. ate was the impact of the fyrd upon the feudal host. It seems certain that the 
fyrd was the primary agent through which Norman feudalism was Angli- 


11815 1085, for example, William I brought a huge band of mercenaries to England to pro- 
tect the island against a threatened Danish invasion. Among these mercenaries were large num- 
bers of foot soldiers and archers. Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chronicis, Il, 18; see also 
Verbruggen, Krijgskunst, 218-21. Verbruggen's view of Wiliam of Ypres as a commander of 
mercenary foot soldiers should be modified, for at the Battle of Lincoln he commanded a srnall 
cavalry force. Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, 273-74. 

11? Verbruggen recognizes that many of the factors contributing to the success of the infantry 
in the fourteenth century were present in the English army at Hastings. Kriggskunst, 11011. 

120 Jd., "La tactique militaire,” 177. 

121 Id., Krijgskunst, 250 ff, 282—83, 291 ff., 298 ff. 

123 As shown in Domesday Book, ed. Furley and Ellis, I, 56b. 

128 The Anglo-Norman kings, unlike their continental contemporaries, seem to have used 
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sokemen, who owed military service cum militibus. Chronicon Petroburgense, ed. Stapleton, 
171 ff. These tenants may once have owed their service as warrior-representatives of hide or 
carucate units, but later, apparently, their service became a direct obligation to the abbey of 
Peterborough, arising from their tenures. 
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cized. The integration of the two forces, which began almost immediately 
after the Conquest,'*® necessitated the employment of coordinated tactics and 
a uniform duty period. Here at last we can solve the riddle of the two. 
months' feudal service and the astonishing persistence of infantry warfare. 

Round was correct in stressing the novelty of the post-Conquest feudal 
army, but he and many of his followers drifted into the unwarranted corollary 
that this force of knights. dominated the military history of the Anglo- 
Norman age.’*® Indeed, one can accept neither the old theory of Freeman, 
Maitland, and Vinogradoff that the Anglo-Saxon army evolved into the 
feudal host, nor the newer interpretation of Round and his followers that the 
post-Conquest military organization constituted a sudden and radical break 
with the past. The feudal army did not dominate the military organization of 
Norman England, for alongside it there existed the fyrd and the mercenaries, 
military institutions of comparable strength whose origins can be traced to 
the remote Anglo-Saxon past and whose influence upon feudal knight service 
is manifest.'?” Thus, the way is open for a new approach to the problem—a 
third theory which accepts Round’s views on the introduction of knight 
service, but challenges his conclusion that the effects of the Norman Conquest 
on English military institutions were cataclysmic. 

125 Orderic speaks of the deliberate integration of the two forces in the Maine campaign of 
1073 (Historia Ecclesiastica, YI, 254), but their joint operations date from as early as 1068 (ibid., 
= 120 Bor example, Stenton, English Feudalism, 191, 214. 

127 The widespread use of houschold troops—warriors in the familia or the personal following 
of the king or an important lord—represents another important point of continuity between 
Saxon and Norman England. The companions of Earl Byrhtnoth at the Battle of Maldon in 
991 were motivated by the same traditional heroic ideals of the Germanic comitatus as their 
counterparts after the Conquest. The Battle of Maldon, ed. E. V. Gordon (3d ed., London, 


1954); Verbruggen, Krijgskunst, 142 ff. The Anglo-Norman household knight represents a 
merging of two essentially similar traditions: the Norman and the Anglo-Saxon. 
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Rhetoric and Politics in the French Revolution 


Prerer Gay* ` 


THE professional historian is an amateur psychologist, whether he knows it 
or not. The obscure links between thought and action, ideology and policy, 
engage his closest attention and elicit his boldest guesses. As historical per- 
sonages parade before him, he can see their acts but he must infer their 
motives. Consciously or unconsciously, he finds himself operating with a 
theory of human nature. He operates, too, with a set of tastes which make 
. him into a part-time literary critic and with a private scale of values which 
make him (a little furtively) into a Monday morning moralist. Judge, critic, 
psychiatrist—the historian is a busy man. 

The French Revolution brings his varied talents into full play. Here is an 
event that was stirring, complicated, far reaching, suitably portentous, and 
 superlatively vocal. The heroes (or villains) of the Revolution, Mirabeau, 

Vergniaud, Danton, and Robespierre, not only acted; they talked. Indeed, 
their very talk was action. Their speeches, and the reception of those speeches, 
was something new. It was not the rabble alone that was being roused. 

It is not surprising, then, that the rhetoric of the French Revolution has 
long excited the interest of historians and that the interpretation of the words 
has usually served as a step toward an interpretation of the acts. 

Before our century, this did not have any startling consequences: historical 
opinion followed a predictable party line. Historians who hated the works 
of the Revolution hated its speeches; historians who admired the one admired 
the other. Edmund Burke, who set the fashion in this as in so many other 
notions about the Revolution, spoke for the prosecution as early as December 
1791, when he condemned a belligerent speech of Brissot's as “full of false 
philosophy and false rhetoric, both . . . calculated to captivate and influence 


* Mr. Gay, the author of Voltame’s Politics: The Poet as Realist (Princeton, N. J., 1959) and 
associate professor at Columbia University, is interested in the intellectual history of modern 
Europe. He gave this paper, in slightly different form, at the annual meeting of the id for 
French Historical Studies, April 8, 1960. 
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the vulgar mind... .”* Through Thomas Carlyle's indigestible pages, the 
revolutionary orators wander, filled with abstract theories, spouting the un- 
realistic gospel of Jean-Jacques, orating dully, but exercising a fascination 
that no self-respecting man could understand, let alone share. Of the Jacobin 
Club, central arena for rhetoricians, Carlyle exclaims: “Its style of elo- 
quence? Rejoice, Reader, that thou knowest it not, that thou canst never 
perfectly know. ... impassioned, dull-droning Patriotic-eloquence; implacable, 
unfertile—save for Destruction, which was indeed its work: most wearisome, 
though most deadly.”? 

In different language, but with the same aversion, Hippolyte Taine stig- 
matized the Jacobins as hypocritical and murderous orators, who concealed, 
or rather revealed, their maniacal lust for power with false eloquence: “What- 
ever the charlatan can do with his labels, sign-boards, shouting and lies for 
the next six months, will be done to disguise the new nostrum,” that is, the 
Jacobin Constitution of 1793. “All is mere show and pretence. Some of the 
workmen are shrewd politicians whose sole object is to furnish the public 
with words instead of things; others, ordinary scribblers of abstractions, or 
even ignoramuses, and unable to distinguish words from things, imagine 
that they are framing laws by stringing together a lot of phrases.—It is not a 
difficult job; the phrases are ready-made to hand."? 

For the defense, Jules Michelet singled out the National Assembly for its 
wealth of orators and praised Robespierre for embodying the true principles 
of the Revolution and the true desires of the French people. H. Morse 
Stephens, who published a valuable collection of revolutionary speeches over 
half a century ago, begins his general introduction with the observation that 
“The French people have as much cause to be proud of their orators as of 
their actors"? and sprinkles his commentary with approving epithets, And 
FA, Aulard, good republican and historian of revolutionary oratory, thought 
that revolutionary eloquence filled “a glorious page in our literature,”® and 
sought to awaken his contemporaries to the more admirable points in the 
speeches of the modern French heirs of Demosthenes and Cicero. 

But all this changed a couple of generations ago, with the invasion of the 
historical discipline by the social sciences. The spectrum of opinion has nar- 
rowed. Apart from a handful of stubborn exceptions like Georges Lefebvre, 

1 Edmund Burke, Thoughts on French Affairs, Works (12 vols., Boston, 1866), IV, 374. 
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liberal historians have joined nostalgic royalists in condemning revolutionary 
rhetoric in tones of condescending amusement or unrelieved horror.’ 

In challenging this prevailing view, I do not mean to offer still another 
defense of the French Revolution. The Revolution has its defenders, and not 
all of them live in East Germany. I want, instead, to raise a question of 
method. The last generation looked hopefully.to “the new history”; this 
generation is being confronted by what William Langer called, in his presi- 
dential address, "the next assignment": to use the techniques and insights of 
allied disciplines to illuminate our own, and to illuminate without blinding 
it.® I want to argue that this has not yet been done in the study of the French 
Revolution. 

The current view of the relation of rhetoric to action in the Revolution 
may be summarized, that is, caricatured, as follows: Robespierre lost his 
Christian faith early and substituted destructive revolutionary enthusiasm 
for it. In his youth he read Rousseau who had read Plutarch in his youth; 
this reading created in Robespierre's mind the picture of a supremely desirable 
commonwealth, where Spartan youths allow foxes to eat out their insides 
with no sound of complaint. Laboring on the Committee of Public Safety to 
create utopia in France, he found that there were many foxes, but only one 
true Spartan—himself. Driven mad by this discovery he set about to convert 
Frenchmen into Spartans, even if he had to kill them all in the process. 

When we examine this construction closely, we find that it is a three-count 
indictment: revolutionary rhetoric displays the secular religion of the reign of 
virtue; it is burdened with the nightmarish weight of the cult of antiquity; 
and it is disfigured by an ugly, self-satisfied bombast, the sign of bloodthirsty 
fanaticism. These counts, it is worth noting, have no necessary logical connec- 
tion, but historians treat them as if they do and cite them all to justify a 
single verdict. Revolutionary rhetoric, they tell us, condemns the revolution- 
aries for acting unpolitically, at least as utopians, at worst as early totalitarians. 

In establishing the first count, historians have fondly reread Burke and 
Alexis de Tocqueville. Burke first denounced “political theologians” in his 
Reflections on the French Revolution and later compared events in France to 
the Reformation. "Iz is a revolution of doctrine and theoretic dogma,’ he 
wrote. “It has a much greater resemblance to those changes which have been 
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made upon religious grounds in which a spirit of proselytism makes an essen- 
tial part."? Tocqueville gracefully elaborated Burke's observation in his book 
on The Old Regime, whose incisive formulations still haunt us. “The French 
Revolution,” said Tocqueville, “though ostensibly political in origin, func- 
tioned on the lines, and assumed many of the aspects, of a religious revolu- 
tion.” It was abstract, missionary, carrying the good news to all mankind, 
promising “regeneration of the whole human race.” +° 

This religious analogy was so persuasive that even Michelet, Aulard, and 
Albert Mathiez could not escape its magic. In this country it was wittily 
naturalized by Crane Brinton in his dissection of the Jacobins and in his later 
books on the revolutionary period. Offering a bouquet of nauseating appeals 
to virtue, stilted oratory, misplaced classical allusions, and reminiscences of 
Christian ritual, doctrine, and turns of phrase, Brinton concluded that Jacobin 
"emotions must be accepted as a variety of religious experience.” ** His con- 
clusion has set the tone for American scholarship. Many historians have 
imitated Brinton’s dryly tolerant sociology, which claims to be scientifically 
detached, but is morally involved, and which resembles the odd spectacle of a 
disillusioned surgeon commenting with some disgust on the looks of his 
charity patients. ! 

For all its plausibility, the notion of secular religion raises questions. It is 
one of those happy, evocative phrases that writers like to use to produce a 
shock of recognition. But what does it mean? 

That there are activities not ostensibly religious that elicit behavior com- 
monly associated with religious convictions is admittedly a suggestive notion. 
Men, we say, are “devoted” to their cause, “enthusiastically” support a pro- 
gram, and “faithfully” attend meetings, but the gains achieved by this phrase- 
ology, real as they are, have by now been assimilated into our store of histori- 
cal knowledge; it is time to count up the losses. It carries too much weight, 
much of it contraband. | | 

To begin with, its use of "religion" is special and restricted. It is taken to 
mean enthusiasm, intolerance, visionary optimism. But there are forms of 
religious behavior that do not fit this definition, and conversely, there are 
forms of behavior quite obviously nonreligious that do fit it—the conduct of 
organized mobs, of crowds in a panic, of adolescents, and of a variety of 
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Virtue"; and The Anatomy of Revolution (New York, 1957), Chap. vu, “Reigns of Terror and 
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psychological cripples from compulsive neurotics to paranoiacs. The evidence 
offered to prove its existence, moreover, is far from conclusive. Revolutionaries 
(to borrow Brinton’s acidulous summary) may intone “a republican invoca- 
‘tion beginning ‘Chaste daughter of the heavens, O Liberty’; a republican 
salutation, ‘I salute you, Sans culottides, revered name’; a republican credo, ‘I 
believe in a Supreme Being, who has made men free and equal’; and ‘repub- 
lican Ten Commandments’. . . . A ‘patriotic sign of the cross’ in the name of 
Marat, Lepeletier, Liberty, or Death appears in several provinces. . . . The list 
of such practices is endless, reaching its height perhaps at the 'miracles' 
achieved by the ‘Holy Guillotine. "!? 

There is no mystery about these doings. Some are avowedly religious acts 
of revolutionaries who are far from being atheists and who seek to celebrate 
the Supreme Being in an august manner. But other activities reflect no more 
than the depths of poor taste reached by obscure and half-educated men sud- 
denly propelled into positions cf public responsibility—or at least audibility. 
It takes much self-discipline to rise above such childish malice as winning a 
war with Liberty Cabbage and without Wagnerian opera. All too many re- 
publican gestures were clumsy farces, revealing the unprepossessing visage of 
long-repressed hatred; while the widespread use of phrases with religious 
connotations proves no more than the ease with which the revolutionaries 
used familiar metaphors, the poverty of their linguistic treasure house, and 
the dehydration of religious terminology. There is no irony, except a verbal 
one, in saying that a Parisian Jacobin “religiously” attended dechristianization 
meetings. It may be that this Jacobin had been a Christian in his youth and 
that his new activity is a surrogate for the old, but we minimize, or we ob- 
scure, the significance of his conversion when we call him “really religious.” 

But, one may insist, if Jacques Hébert proclaims his atheism, but paints, in 
the same oration, a dazzling picture of man’s total and immediate regenera- 
tion, should we not call his views “messianic,” his expectations “apocalyptic,” 
and his ideals, in short, “religious”? Is not politics the art of the possible? 

It is, but it is harder to define the possible than the cliché suggests. Usually, 
it emerges after, not before the act; success defines the bounds of realism. 
When on September 2, 1792, Danton exhorted the faltering Legislative As- 
sembly to stay in Paris and face the allied invaders—“il nous faut de l'audace, 
encore de l'audace, toujours de Paudace”—all the realists were against him, 
and yet events proved Danton right. Ever since Robespierre argued in Febru- 


12 Id., A Decade of Revolution, 157. I am indebted to Henry L. Roberts for first arousing my 
suspicions of this notion of “secular religion.” See his report to the Council on Foreign Relations, 
Russia and America (New York, 1956), 19: "it must be admitted that a ‘secular religion’ is not 
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ary 1794 that the state was a school for character, realists have shuddered at 
his utopianism. Yet events did not wholly belie Robespierre's call to virtue. 
' The France of Thermidor, as R. R. Palmer observes, could have used a little 
more virtue.'? It is hard to know whether an orator is a utopian, charlatan, or 
statesman. 'The utopian treats the impossible as possible, the charlatan creates 
the illusion that the impossible is possible, and the statesman converts the 
impossible into the possible. The notion of a “secular religion” does not help 
us to decide where to place the revolutionaries in this spectrum, for it pre- 
judges the issue. It does more by suggesting a psychological paternity that 
either does not exist or, when it does exist, is not very important. All we can 
safely conclude from this fervent language and these fervent hopes is that the 
revolutionary generation was groping for new forms of address, of celebra- 
tion, of social control, with a limited fund of ideas and with an unslakable 
thirst for sociability. 

The second count of the indictment, like the first, is not new. As Harold 
T. Parker shows in his valuable monograph, the notion that the revolution- 
aries paid rhetorical tributes to a “cult of antiquity" was first advanced in the 
Revolution itself.'* But it is only recently that it has been included among 
the accepted generalities of historians. Revolutionary orators, we are told, 
were prevented from seeing their world steadily and clearly because they 
adored antiquity and submitted without murmur to a tyranny of Rome over 
France, of Sparta over Paris. Historian after historian has depicted dreamy 
orators, steeped in Plutarch, seeking to impose ideals that had never existed 
on a society that could not use them. I trust that I shall not be excommuni- 
cated for questioning this tenet of our creed. 

The theory that idealized images or reference groups shape political action 
is a valuable contribution of sociology to history. But Parker’s statistical infor- 
mation about allusions to antiquity suggests that the only flaw of his study is 
its title. He should have called it “The Neglect of Antiquity of the French 
Revolutionaries.” For it reveals a surprising paucity of allusions to ancient 
philosophers or rhetoricians. Here are hundreds of revolutionaries, most of 
them with solid classical educations, giving thousands of speeches and writ- 
ing thousands of articles. Yet Parker could discover only eighty-three refer- 
ences to Cicero, everyone’s favorite. Horace (hardly a fanatic) and Plutarch 


18 See R. R. Palmer, Twelve Who Ruled: The Committee of Public Safety during the Terror 
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it was, did not amount to a cult, but to a renewal of pagan styles of thought. I intend to spell 
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came 1n second with thirty-six references each. Rousseau, often considered the 
favorite transmitter of the classical cult, was cited only nine times. 

It might be argued that counting is so crude a sieve that the impact of the 
imaginary past would slip through the meshes. But qualitative tests are as 
unimpressive as quantitative ones. Not all the men who admired the ancients 
became revolutionaries; not all the revolutionaries admired the ancients. 
Some despised the imperfect primitive institutions of antiquity as not worth 
imitating; some adored it as a lost Garden of Eden impossible to imitate; 
some, like the notorious cultist Madame Roland, lost interest in antiquity be- 
fore the Revolution. Only a few of the revolutionaries truly are as mem- 
bers of the cult.!? 

And it was, in religious language, a Protestant rather than a Catholic cult. 
There was no authoritative doctrine; private judgment ran wild. Each be- 
liever found support in antiquity for his own position. Camille Desmoulins 
used Tacitus to discredit the Terror; Louis Saint-Just used Lycurgus to sup- 
port it." Madame Roland and Robespierre, implacable enemies, both greatly 
admired Rousseau, one of the few tastes they had in common. 

Still, pagan antiquity flavored revolutionary rhetoric and in a few in- 
stances, as with Robespierre, may have influenced policy. But I suspect that 
the relation of antiquity to the revolutionaries runs counter to the accepted 
view. Far from imposing itself on docile disciples, far from dictating impracti- 
cal goals to impractical orators in search of a blueprint, antiquity served as a 
kind of attic, to be pillaged at will. It was accessible because classical educa- 
tion was widespread among leaders and some of their audience; it contained 
stuff worth appropriating because the revolutionaries were deliberately reject- 
ing their Christian heritage and their traditional institutions and creating new 
institutions which needed impressive names and high-flown justifications. 
Far from being dominated by the past, the revolutionaries dominated it. 

From condemnation of Plutarch worship to condemnation of bombast is 
only one step, and that a short one. Proof for one is often taken as proof for 
the other: when Brinton cites Madame Roland’s calling herself “Cato’s wife” 
and Brissot, to whom she is writing, “Brutus,” he may be stigmatizing the 
cult of antiquity, revolutionary pretentiousness, or both.?® 

Much of the rhetoric is admittedly appalling. To say nothing of Marat’s 
bloodthirsty demagogy, many of the speeches were choked by grandiose 
sentiment, cheap fervor, and complacent moralizing. A Jacobin from Le 


15 Ibid., 18-19. 

18 Ibid., 1-2. 

17 Ibid., 148—49. 

18 Brinton, A Decade of Revolution, 155 n. 
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Havre, rescued from deserved obscurity by Brinton, exhorts his fellow club 
members to carry on the war "until the children of the Mountain have flown 
the flag of liberty on the walls of London, Madrid and Berlin." Another 
orator apostrophizes equality: "It is thou, O holy Revolution, who hast 
brought us happiness; it is thou whom I should love with all my strength, 
whom I should defend with my life-blood, that thou mayest triumph over 
the tyrants banded against thee!” !? 

The more prominent revolutionaries rarely reach higher levels of taste 
than this, and only a few of them, like Mirabeau, spoke with an eloquence 
reflecting good taste. Listen to Vergniaud's irresponsible warmongering: 
"Gentlemen, above all you may be sure that the kings are not without 
uneasiness; they know that there are no Pyrenees for the philosophic spirit 
which has given us liberty; they would shudder to send their soldiers to a 
land still burning with that sacred fire; they would tremble lest a single day 
of battle turn two hostile armies into a people of brothers [applause ]."?? 

Or the terrifying, laconic cruelty of Saint-Just denouncing the proscribed 
Girondin deputies: "All the prisoners are not guilty; the largest number of 
them are only misguided; but as in a conspiracy the safety of the country is 
the supreme law, you were compelled to sacrifice the freedom of a few to the 
salvation of all; the prisoners, like the Court, made war on the laws through 
. the laws. Nothing resembles virtue so much as a great crime... ."?! 

Or the pedantic self-satisfaction of Robespierre: "I too was Pétion's friend;. 
when he unmasked himself I abandoned him. I too was acquainted with 
Roland; he committed treachery and I denounced him. Danton wanted to 
take their place, and he is no more in my eyes than an enemy of the country 
[applause]."?? 

Granted that this is uncongenial rhetoric. But what does it prove? Does 
it unmask the orators as impractical or unpolitical? Some reservations suggest 
themselves at once. The purple prose I have quoted (and which is always 
quoted) was not the only style in use among the revolutionaries. J. M. 
Thompson observed that in the weeks preceding the expulsion of the Girondin 
deputies from the Convention, invective reached unprecedented heights. But 
after June 2, 1793, "suddenly, oratory was put aside, and the debates became 
cold and businesslike.” 

There is amusing evidence, moreover, that bombast bored almost as many 

19 Id., The Jacobins, 151, 155. 

20 To the Legislative Assembly, Oct. 25, 1791, on the émigrés, Principal Speeches, ed. Ste- 


phens, I, 257-58. 
41 To the Convention, July 9, 1793, tbid., II, 476. 
22 To the Convention, Mar. 31, 1794, on the arrest of Danton and the Dantonists, ibid., 388. 
33 J. M. Thompson, The French Revolution (New York, 1945), 414. 
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as it aroused. Brinton cites example upon example of good sense among 
Jacobins, of clemency, good nature, moderation, and even humor, which is 
usually the first casualty in heated controversy. The Jacobin Club of Montig- 
nac deserves to be remembered for an entry in its minutes. As Brinton re- 
cords, “The order of the day brings next the reading of the report of 
M. Robespierre on the connection between religious and moral ideas and 
republican principles; and hardly does the reader achieve the middle of the 
report when, the room being quite deserted, the president adjourned the 
meeting.” *4 

We might remember, too, that while the revolutionaries probably pro- 
duced more bombast per cubic inch than other mortals, their love of the high 
style was not unique. The most eloquent of the émigrés used the same excited 
images and made the same hyperbolic threats as their bitterest persecutors; 
and rounded periods had magical powers over the public in other countries. 
The rhetorical talents that made for success in revolutionary France made 
for success in counterrevolutionary England; the oratory that moved Parisians 
moved Philadelphians. l 

Clearly, then, the metaphor of a secular religion, evidence of a classical 
cult, or repellent phrases do not, singly or together, constitute an adequate 
interpretation of revolutionary rhetoric. We must begin again. 


When we look at revolutionary oratory without these preconceptions, it 
appears as the confluence of four streams: the tradition of eloquence, which 
did not depend on revolutionary events; ideology, which helped to shape 
revolutionary events; mental predispositions among the leaders, which re- 
fracted and distorted revolutionary events; and the revolutionary events 
themselves. 

I have already said something about the tradition of eloquence. Let me 
add that revolutionary rhetoric is part of a great history, far wider than the 
Revolution itself. In France that history was long and glorious, and the orators 
of the Revolution were, for the most part, trained in its shadow. We can 
detect in their speeches the three traditional branches of rhetoric: pulpit, 
legal, and academic oratory. The orators had in their revolutionary bones 
the great models whose most celebrated speeches they had practiced and ad- 
mired in school. An orator standing before the Convention faced several 
exacting audiences; his fellow revolutionaries on the floor; the public in the 
gallery; an impressive network of Parisian and provincial clubs which looked 
for polished performances and demanded orations that did not stray too far 


14 Brinton, The Jacobins, 226. 
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from the familiar patterns; and an invisible audience, not posterity of which 
too much has been made, but the past—a powerful group of French rhetori- 
cians, l'Hópital, Massillon, Bourdaloue, and Bossuet. The Revolution offered 
hundreds of lawyers, petty officials, and former priests, large, influential, and 
half-captive audiences, brilliant occasions for talk, and exciting opportunities 
to approach, if not surpass, these great orators. It is no wonder that most 
revolutionary orations were meticulously composed, written to be published, 
and delivered with loving care. They certainly sound that way. 

The second strand, ideology, demands more exhaustive analysis than is 
possible here, or than it has ever been given. The prevailing view is expressed 
in its most emphatic form by J. L. Talmon, who holds that the speeches of 
Saint-Just and Robespierre directly reflect the pernicious ideas of the phi- 
losophes and directly foreshadow the pernicious actions of the Terror, as well 
as later terrorists like Stalin or Mussolini. Even moderate historians who 
reject the parallels to the twentieth century see an unfortunate influence of 
philosophes on orators. 

This view is unconvincing because it does injustice to the philosophes and 
it oversimplifies their effect on revolutionary ideology. The philosophes’ hope 
for transforming the world was modest indeed. A radical like Holbach 
was a pessimist; even the dangerous Rousseau professed a Platonic theory of 
degeneration. If Rousseau’s proposals for Corsica were what Talmon calls a 
“totalitarian en ” those for Geneva were moderate, and those for 
Poland, conservative?” To learn utopian optimism from the philosophes, the 
revolutionaries would have had to misread them completely. 

But evidence is accumulating that they did not so misread them. The 
ideas of Voltaire, of the Encyclopedists, and of Rousseau played a relatively 
minor part in revolutionary speeches and thought. Nor were the philosophes 
the property of one wing. Robespierre-had no monopoly on Rousseau. Even 
the émigrés, Alfred Cobban reports, found many of Rousseau's ideas appeal- 
ing.” The relation of ideology to oratory offers a fruitful field for further 
research. 

The third strand, the psychology of the leaders, offers equally exciting 
opportunities. Something has been done in the best biographies; and Georges 
Lefebvre took the first step to a theory of revolutionary mentality with his 
famous observation that "defensive reaction" is always followed by the "desire 
to punish." But most of the work remains to be done because historians have 


28 J. L, Talmon, The Rise of Totalitarian Democracy (Boston, 1952), passim. Talmon's book 
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been as amateurish in their psychology as they have been dogmatic. They 
have usually subscribed to a psychology of simple realism, positing a clear- 
cut stimulus from the “real world" without, setting up a clear-cut response 
within. Such a psychology implies a judgment. When the historian finds 
an orator using language or proposing action that appears to be incongruous 
with the “true” situation, he accounts for the incongruity by a simple con- 
demnation—the speaker must be a madman, a fanatic. 

More sophisticated historians, of course, have been ready to build more 
complicated models. I have no intention of ridiculing them. Our sober 
profession can use much more playfulness than it has. But the trouble 
with practically all the playful suggestions that I have seen is that they’ leave 
untapped the great resources of psychoanalysis. Let me, playfully, tap them 
here. | 

Action results from a complex internal collaboration. Robespierre is ad- 
vocating the harsh law of 22 Prairial. What forces work on him? The objec- 
tive situation of plot and attempted assassination; the situation interpreted 
by his conscious rnind; the conscious mind influenced by certain long-range po- 
litical goals, certain short-range political pressures, and by unconscious needs 
and wishes. What is unconscious is hard to reach, but fortunately it leaves its 
telltale marks on expression. All the historian needs in order to understand 
those marks is sensitivity and an adequate psychological theory. It is the 
spring of 1794, the invaders are gone, and the Vendée is pacified. Why is 
Robespierre nervous and suspicious? There is frustration, and the rage it 
builds, frustration stemming from long-endured disappointments, and oppor- 
tunity for long-postponed revenge. There is exhaustion, a physiological 
phenomenon with psychological consequences. When on 8 Thermidor 
Robespierre rose to make his last speech to the Convention, how deeply did 
he suffer from the depression that often follows superhuman exertions? 
How much sleep had he had for a year? 

These questions suggest others, still more frankly speculative. What was 
the impact of Varennes? Here was a king who had preached, and whose 
forefathers had preached, that the monarch is the father of his country, flee- 
ing that country in undignified disguise. Did the revolutionaries, far from 
resenting, cherish the grievance against the treacherous father? Certainly 
it allowed them to embark on a year of unexampled disobedience and justi- 
fied parricide. And what was the impact of that parricide? The ever more 
frantic demand for unanimity, the ever-growing imputation of evil motives 
to dissenters suggests a terrible need to share guilt by associating all with 
the parricide, or better yet, to purify oneself by projecting guilt on others. 
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It is only an apparent paradox to say that the answers to such psycho- 
logical questions cannot be found in psychology alone. They must be sought 
in politics,'in day-to-day events. 

The brilliant investigators who have undermined the grandiose syntheses 
of nineteenth-century historians have been, on the whole, patient émpiricists. 
Their minute examination of the incidence of the Terror, of the political 
pressures of Parisian extremists, of the behavior of the revolutionary crowds 
have not dealt with psychology, but they have illuminated it. And they have 
not dealt with rhetoric, but they have illuminated it by substituting a living 
world where human beings address other human beings, for a cardboard 
stage where heroes and villains posture and declaim. 

Revolutionary rhetoric took place in, and was meant to influence, a rapidly 
changing political situation. We know, but we need to be reminded, that the 
orators were under persistent and conflicting pressures. There were the crowds, 
anxious over the price of bread, filled with irrational hatred for “hoarders.” 
They had to be gratified, kept under control, and enlisted to support the war 
effort. There were the professional revolutionaries, seeking to decentralize and 
intensify the 'l'error, often for shady reasons. They had to be exposed and 
anticipated by a centralized Terror which, terrible as it was, was clemency 
compared with the persecuting zeal of the agitators. There was the war, 
which needed troops, supplies, trustworthy generals, and a cause to fight 
for. There was the counterrevolution, which showed its hand in the occupied 
territories of the north, seeking to wipe out all revolutionary legislation. There 
was, finally, the young republic with new courts, new schools, new priests, a 
new calendar. Institutions had to be invented, administered, and staffed. The 
Revolution had to be explained and defended, so that rhetoric was an indis- 
pensable governmental activity. 

It was a heady time, and one did not need to be a, Wordsworth to be 
dizzy. The revolutionaries governed, on the whole, with astonishing suc- 
cess. They did make some grievous mistakes. They drifted into a war which 
they won, but which they might have avoided or at least postponed. They 
unavoidably alienated the peasants, but this might have been managed more 
adroitly. They failed to keep repression within sensible bounds. Their fa- 
naticism was not, however, quasi-religious or pseudo-Spartan. It was less a per- 
manent policy than a sporadic failure, a failure to act sensibly in the political 
situation.. 

And this failure must be understood through that situation itself. Politics 
is a late acquisition, a mature fruit of civilization, requiring renunciation of 
instinctual gratification. It runs counter to man's deepest need to strike out 
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against identifiable enemies. Politics, indeed, is a demanding activity. It 
requires suppleness, the ability to compromise, to fit means to ends (that is, 
to propound means for which ends are available), to temper principle for the 
sake of reaching agreement, to turn burning moral issues into administrative 
questions, to convert mortal enemies into amiable opponents, the duel into 
a debate. But such behavior, being the last hired, is also the first to be fired. 
The very situation that most demands coolness of judgment and moderation 
of oratory is least likely to give politics room to breathe. From 1789 on, the 
situation in France was a permanent crisis: these were the times that tried 
men's nerves. 

To make things worse, politics labors under a built-in irrationality. It 
feeds on issucs and opponents, on unsolved questions. If they do not exist, 
they are manufactured. In a settled system with spoils, prestige, power for 
the victors, and hope for the vanquished, this irrationality is not fatal. But in 
the French Revolution, where institutions were delicate, untried, and under 
relentless attack, regression to more primitive modes of behavior was ines- 
capable. We should be surprised not at the regression but at its mildness. 


I have tried to recall the world in which revolutionary rhetoric had its 
place. It is all too easy to forget it, in our time of concentration camps, mass 
manipulation of audiences, “double-think,” and nihilistic fanaticism; it is all 
too easy to draw plausible analogies, to see Danton in Mussolini or Robespierre _ 
in Lenin. But such analogies, persuasive as they sound, are obstacles rather 
than ways to historical understanding. Caution without daring may be 
pedestrian, but daring without caution is irresponsible. We must speculate, 
- but such speculation must grow organically from the material at hand, from 
the concerns of the time, not from the concern of our time. I am pleading, I 
‘suppose, for the higher naiveté. After all, as Sigmund Freud once said, there 
are times when a man craves a cigar simply because he wants a good smoke. 
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CRANE Brinton* 


THERE is a variety, virginalis, of the common shrub known as the mock 
orange, the double flower of which looks very much like one of the smaller 
white roses. ''here is a common weed, the bane, one of the banes of New 
England dairymen, known as hardhack, spiraea tomentosa, the inglorious 
spiky flower of which looks nothing like a rose. But to the botanical taxono- 
mist, hardhack belongs to the rose family, and the mock orange to quite 
another family. The taxonomist makes his classifications according to numer- 
ous and quite definite criteria, which of course include flowering, but often 
do not include what I shall call in shorthand the "appearance" of the flower 
as such, the flower as the gardener, the florist, most of us, see it. 

Now though I should guess that the difference between what Peter Gay 
makes of the French Revolution and what I make of it is rather more than a 
matter of taxonomy, it is certainly at the very bottom a matter of taxonomy. 
Our debate will, I think, be more manageable if in these few pages I concen- 
trate on our disagreement over naming. Gay admits that there are similarities 
between the behavior of the Jacobins and the behavior of other groups we 
should all recognize as religious groups, but he does not think these similarities 
are of the determining kind that make it useful for us to classify the Jacobins 
as a religious group. The analogy with religion, he writes, “is admittedly a 
suggestive notion; there are activities not ostensibly religious that elicit be- 
havior commonly associated with religious convictions. Men, we say, are 
‘devoted’ to their cause, ‘enthusiastically’ support a program, and ‘faithfully’ 
attend meetings.” But like the surface similarities between the flower of the 
mock orange and the flower of the rose, they are unimportant, and if pursued 
very far, misleading. 

To me, on the contrary, what the Jacobins said and did during the great 
Revolution, though most of them would have found my use of the word 
“religion” for their behavior as misleading and erroneous as does Gay, seems 
to me most usefully described as a variety of religious experience. Under 
botanical analysis a sum total of items, of which some are obvious to com- 
mon sense and sight, others by no means so, makes it seem useful to catalogue 
rose and hardhack—not to speak of strawberry and salsify—together in the 
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rose family. Under historical analysis a sum total of items of human behavior, 
of which some are obvious to all of us, others by no means so, makes it seem 
useful to me at least to catalogue Jacobin and Christian—not to speak of | 
Comtean Positivist, orthodox Marxist, and other practitioners of what M. Ray- 
mond Aron has so effectively analyzed as "secular religions"—under the rubric 
of believers in some kind of religion. 

My comparison between botanists’ and historians’ use of taxonomy does 
break down in one very important respect: rose and mock orange, hardhack 
and strawberry cannot object to our putting them together under a common 
rubric; both Christian and Jacobin can and do object very much to being put 
together as religious believers, even though the specific differences in their 
beliefs are clearly pointed out. I am fully aware that my use of the word 
"religion" in this context is for many an impediment to acceptance of my 
analysis of this particular historical situation and, indeed, of other modern 
social revolutions. But some such impediment seems to me to arise from any 
substitute term—cult, creed, belief, faith, Weltanschauung, or even from 
such watered-down blanket: terms as "attitudes," “value judgments," or 
"points of view." 'There is no way you can even classify human beings, dead 
or alive, without offending some of them. I suspect that for Gay the word 
"religion" carries the fighting sense it had for Lucretius: tantum religio 
potuit suadere malorum! 

The title Gay has chosen for his suggestive essay, with much of which I 
am in full agreement, in itself almost shuts off the serious consideration of 
the comparison between Jacobinism and religion. For “rhetoric” is not a word 
that we usually associate with religion, not even with the ritualistic and 
homiletic phases of a religion we dislike. When we really wish to damn a 
religion or its practitioners as merely rhetorical we use a stronger word— 
hypocrisy. Rhetoric goes with politics, with some literary genres, and with 
such aspects of daily life as salesmanship and advertising, or perhaps even 
with teaching. But it does not go with religion, not even with that of the sects 
on the lunatic fringe. There is an element of rhetoric, for instance, in 
Robespierre's speeches, as in many other Jacobin homilies. But I trust I have 
not written carelessly in The Jacobins or in A Decade of Revolution as if this 
fact were more than a mark of the fashionable tone of the Enlightenment, its 
"climate of opinion," which made even a sermon sound like an essay. 


1The most moderate and straightforward defense of the use of the term “religion” in a 
sense very close to my own use of it is in Carlton J. H. Hayes, Nationalism: A Religion (New 
York, 1960), Chap. n, “The Religious Sense." A more deliberately controversial defense of such 
use from within Enlightenment and pretty far outside Christianity is Gerhard Szczesny, Die 
Zukunft des Unglaubens (Munich, 1958); The Future of Unbelief (Eng. ed., New York, 1961). 
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More particularly, I did not mean in those two books to use the term 
"religion" as. Gay says I: do, in “a special and restricted" sense to mean 
"enthusiasm, intolerance, visionary optimism." I did indeed find these three 
elements in the records of the Jacobins, but I found much more in their 
behavior, specifically in their religious behavior. In the concluding pages of 
A Decade of Revolution I distinguished between what I there called, in what 
I now think are not altogether felicitous terms, "active" and "inactive" phases 
of a religion. During the great Revolution the Jacobins were in an active 
phase, in which "enthusiasm, intolerance, visionary optimism" are more con- 
spicuous than they are in the inactive phase of a religion, but even at the 
height of the Terror, there was much more than these elements in the Jacobin 
faith. ; 
In fact, I like to think that I am placing Jacobinism, along with that wider 
faith of Enlightenment of which it is a sect, in the same family, but not the 
same genus or species, with Christianity, Judaism, and Islam, for reasons 
quite as good as those which justify the botanist when he fits, to the satisfac- 
. tion of his fellow botanists, a newly discovered specimen into the Linnaean 
system. I discern a whole cluster of important, verifiable elements which 
Jacobinism has in common with Christianity and other higher religions. 
These common elements are functional, in a sense formal, and appear only as 
a result of analysis. None, or very few, are identical in any two religions, and 
some of them may be as different as the flowers of the rose and the hardhack. 
Limited as my space has to be, I can best defend myself against Gay if I out- 
line briefly this whole cluster of elements. 

First, ritual. There is a sense, an important sense, in which there is an ele- 
ment of ritual in all human behavior, even in that of a solitary individual. But 
ritual has a great importance in holding groups, particularly large groups, 
together. Such ritual always has a high degree of traditional content. I think I 
have established clearly the existence of a Jacobin ritual as well as its historical 
background in relation to Christianity and the Enlightenment. This element 
alone would not make Jacobinism a religion, but no single element, not even 
the next one in my list, makes a religion. 

Second, a cosmology or a satisfying explanation of the origin and nature 
--of the universe and of man’s place in it. The Jacobin held some form of the 
cosmology of the Enlightenment, which was never neatly expounded as is the 
Jewish and Christian in the Book of Genesis. J. H. Randall's expressive phrase 
"the Newtonian world-machine" gives as good a summary of it as any I 
know. It was not commonly among the Jacobins a “pure” materialism, but 
rather a conventional deism. The deists’ god did not of course interfere with 
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the running of the world-machine. I do not know of any large human group 
that has got on without a cosmology. Even the expanding universe of our 
astronomers seems to me to be a cosmology, not really disguised by being 
called, scientifically, a cosmography. 

Third, and closely related to the above, a teleology. The Christian tele- 
ology, a very complex one, is largely embodied in such concepts as original 
sin, atonement, grace, salvation. The Jacobin teleology, best summarized as 
progress, with reason doing the work of grace (see the article “philosophe” in 
the Grande Encyclopédie) remained vaguer and simpler than the Christian. 
Darwin later sharpened it immensely. An eschatology is perhaps no more 
than a special form of teleology; at any rate, all the higher religions have one. 
Everybody except the Marxist faithful seems nowadays to accept the classless 
. society as the Marxist equivalent of the Christian heaven. But read the last 
pages of Condorcet’s Esquisse d'un tableau des progrès de l'esprit humain 
with its doctrine of "natural salvation," the individual immortality in this 
flesh on this earth, and you will recognize the eschatological touch. Once 
more, the concepts of heaven and utopia are not identical, but they are surely 
in some functions similar. 

Fourth, ethics. I need hardly pursue this topic further. Ethics without 
religion is possible, but relatively rare. Jacobin ethics is consciously associated 
with group rituals, as I sought to show in The Jacobins. It is an ethical code ` 
closely related to Christian ethics. In this respect the whole religion of the 
Enlightenment is closest to conventional Christianity. But there remain sig- 
nificant differences. 

Five, a church. Here one of the most difficult sets of problems in the 
modern history and sociology of religion confronts us. There is a sense in 
which the faith of the Enlightenment, optimistic, this-worldly but not with- 
out ascetic touches, at bottom charitable or at least altruistic, found its church 
in the nation-state. Certainly for the Jacobins their church was la république 
une et indivisible. 'The nation-state, however, is precluded by its very nature 
from the universalism the Enlightenment preached. From the great Revolu- 
tion on, this universalism has conflicted with nationalist sectarianism, and 
nowhere more intensely than in France. 

The above is indeed summary, and the subject is enormous. I have not 
even touched on the very important, but very complex, element of the emo- 
tional tones of religious experience. I am quite aware that ] am extending the 
concept of religion beyond the bounds of what we commonly call theology. 
Indeed, I have deliberately avoided the element of formal theology in my list 
above. But on second thought I shall not make even this concession. The 
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religion of Enlightenment, an ersatz religion if you like, had its ersatz for a 
theos and a theology. In aspiration a monotheism, with a hypostasized Nature 
as its benign deity, and with an effective substitute for Satan conspicuously 
missing at the top of its hierarchy, it has, like Christianity, been accused of 
temporizing with polytheism. The Enlightened do indeed pay homage to 
lesser hypostasized deities such as Progress, Dialectical Materialism, Liberty, 
Science, Reason, and Democracy. There is even a substitute Olympus, in 
which Marianne, John Bull, the German Michael, Uncle Sam, the Russian 
(is he still a bear?), and many more intrigue and fight—usually at the ex- 
pense of their merely human devotees—much as did the Olympians of 
ancient Greece. 

All this last is, I trust, more than a private whimsy. For I have insisted on 
the element of religious behavior in the Jacobin record just because Jacobinism 
was in my opinion one of the first and one of the most important of the efforts 
made in modern times to supplant Christianity, to root it out and replace it. 
Surely only a religion can summon from men the profound and by no means 
wholly irrational energies required to destroy a religion. 
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MARIN PuNpDEFF* 


NATIVE Bulgarian history, important as it undoubtedly is, receives scant 
attention in the West." Occasionally, a significant work may be reviewed in 
German, French, and, in isolated instances, British and American periodicals. 
On the whole the production remains unnoticed. In 1942 a Bulgarian medi- 
evalist, Ivan Duichev, who provided an appraisal of the preceding quarter of 
a century, made the most recent effort to survey Bulgarian historiography for 
Western readers? | 

The period discussed here presents, as the political evolution of Eastern 
Europe suggests, a sharp contrast in underlying historiographic outlooks. 
The two years preceding Soviet occupation in 1944 show a historical pro- 
duction dominated by traditional forces and themes characteristic since 
Paisii’s Istorita Slavianobolgarskaia of 1762: intense nationalism, efforts at 
enhancing national consciousness and justifying national claims, middle-class 
values, and preoccupation with political history at the expense of economic 
and social subjects. Since historiography reflects the needs of time and place 
and certainly the power of local conditions, the pre-eminence of nationalistic 
themes and tone had been inevitable at a time when the nation reawakened, 
sought to establish its identity, and fought for its integrity. As feverish na- 
tionalism became discredited in military fiascoes, however, the demands for 
historical realism and the influences of Western scientific positivism, which 
the contacts established over the years with the historical science in the West 
were gradually introducing, made themselves increasingly felt. This turn 
away from romantic and often virulent nationalism to a painstaking search 
for facts and a high regard for sources and evidence was a major trend in 
Bulgarian historiography before both world wars and the attendant stresses. 

The entry of the Soviet army in Bulgaria created a new environment in 

* An assistant professor at San Fernando Valley State College, Mr. Pundeff is a contributing 
author to Government, Law and Courts in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (New York, 
1959). His main field of interest is Balkan history since 1800. 

1 For work done outside Bulgaria, see German, Russian, French, Italian, and English (except 
United States) lists in Forschungen zur osteuropäischen Geschichte, 1 (1954), III (1956), IV 
(1956), and V (1957). . 

3]van Duichev, “Die bulgarische Geschichtsforschung während des letzten Vierteljahrhun- 
derts (1918~1942),” Südost-Forschungen, VII (Dec. 1942), 546-73. Another appraisal was 
made in 1937 by Professor Philip E. Mosely, ‘Post-war Historiography of Modern Bulgaria,” 
Journal of Modern History, IX (Sept. 1937), 348-66, discussing perceptively the writing of 


modern Bulgarian history after World War I. More narrowly focused articles have appeared in 
Byzantinoslavica, IX (1947-48) and Revue des Etudes Byzantines, VII (1950). 
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which Marxist ideology and Soviet methodology became the controlling fac- 
tors. After an initial period during which politics rather than historiography 
held the attention of the Communist leaders, the party began to press for 
"eradication of harmful distortions" and for rewriting Bulgarian history 
from the Marxist point of view. While party stalwarts were installed in some 
positions controlling teaching and research, however, historians were largely 
left alone until 1948 when the party culture specialist, Vulko Chervenkov, 
moved to achieve Gleichschaltung in history as elsewhere. At a public dis- 
cussion of the state of Bulgarian historiography under his direction, it was 
concluded that while the historians of the pre-1944 period had made substan- 
tial contributions of factual value, mostly in medieval history, they had been 
beset by "methodological helplessness and backwardness," had avoided the 
question of forces determining the historical process, and had abandoned the 
feld of contemporary history to the publicists; personalities and ideas rather 
than economics, class struggles, and masses had been stressed; ancient Bul- 
garian history had been perverted by obscuring the Slavic origins and thus 
seeking to reduce the sense of affinity to Russia; and Western periodization 
hardly fitting Bulgarian historical development had been slavishly adopted. 
Old regime historians who had survived the changes were warned to re- 
fashion their thinking and conform to Marxist ways if they were to keep 
their jobs in the transitional period while Marxist historians were being 
trained. 'The conference, and after it the Fifth Congress of the party, re- 
solved that the compilation of a Marxist history of Bulgaria for use in instruc- 
tion and ideological work was the most urgent task. 

Entrusted to a small group of Marxists in the Institute of Bulgarian His- 
tory of the Academy of Sciences, it took five years to complete the task. The 
draft produced in 1953 was so weak that the party ordered this “monastic cell 
method" of writing abandoned, and the draft was subjected to wide discus- 
sion. The president of the academy, Todor Pavlov, soberly admonished that 
it was necessary “to utilize the knowledge and experience of all specialists 
whether or not they are party members” and that “quotations from the works 
of the classics of Marxism, however useful and necessary in appropriate 
places, are not historical evidence.”*® Non-Marxist historians who were drawn 
into the discussions recommended, in view of the lack of monographic bases 
for a synthesis, that the writing of a general text be postponed and, instead, 
efforts be made to clarify basic problems of Bulgarian historiography such as 
periodization and the nature of feudalism in Bulgaria. The draft was also ex- 
tensively discussed by Soviet specialists in the Institute of Slavic Studies of 


3 Istoricheski Pregled (No. 1, 1954). See also his Za marksistka istoriia na Bulgartia: Statii, 
dokladi, izkazvantia, retsenzii, 1938-1954 (Sofia, 1954). 
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the Soviet Academy of Sciences, which had been similarly commissioned to 
produce a Marxist history of Bulgaria. In the end, the hard view prevailed 
that, however inadequate, a Marxist history must be produced and that sub- 
jects lending themselves to fundamental Marxist reinterpretation should be 
kept out of the hands of nonparty historians. 

The product that materialized and now represents the only large-scale 
attempt to synthesize the whole sweep of Bulgarian history bears the signs 
of haste, ideological pressure, and disregard of Western research. Confronted 
with the baffling problems of meaningfully periodizing Bulgarian history, the 
editors have simply adopted the Marxist schema of the Soviet product, fit- 
ting the historical development of the country into the standard four eco- 
nomic stages of Marxist doctrine: primitive communal and slave-owning 
stage (to av. 679), feudalism (679-1878), capitalism (1878-1944), and so- 
cialism (1944- ). Constructed on this common skeleton, the Bulgarian and 
Soviet versions differ only in the division between volumes and the space 
devoted to feudalism. While the Soviet version gives short shrift to Bulgarian 
feudalism and takes the Russian revolution of 1917 as the great dividing 
point of Bulgarian history, the Bulgarian version deals extensively with the 
feudal period in stages of early feudalism, advanced feudalism, and Turkish 
rule and sees the watershed in the war of 1877-1878.4 

A basic problem besetting Marxist historiography has been the role of 
the great man. While Stalin was alive it was unquestioned that the great 
man must be given a dominant place in the historical account. With the 
change of the line in the Soviet Union, however, an adjustment became 
necessary. In Bulgaria the new position was defined by Todor Pavlov who 
explained that, although the primary determining role was played by masses 
and classes, “as Marxist-Leninists we would make an error in the opposite 
direction if we deny absolutely any and all significance to the individual in 
human history . . . lately [, however,] matters have taken such a turn that 
today we must above all stress the danger of exaggerating the role of the 
individual and underestimating that of the popular masses." Pavlov also 
drew attention to the disturbing phenomenon of withdrawal to safe topics 
of the past. Many historians, like their colleagues in other fields, he felt, "turn 
in their studies primarily to topics of the past" and avoid controversy, "while 
contemporary topics are given 'on concession' as it were to a limited group 

* Dimitur Kosev et al., Istoriia na Bulgarita (a vols., Sofia, 1954, 1955); P. N. Tret'iakov 
et al., Istoriia Bolgarii (2 vols., Moscow, 1954, 1955). The Soviet version was reciprocally dis- 
cussed by Bulgarian historians and criticized for unevenness, lack of concrete materials, and 
generalized narrative. 


6 Todor Pavlov, "Zadachi na marksicheskata istoríia na Bulgaria” in Vuprosi na rasvitieto 
na Bulgariia po putta na sotsializma (Sofia, 1954). 
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of people.” The problem, however, has been easier to state than to deal with; 
the tendency to withdraw to the safety of the distant past is persisting. 

In the years since the publication of Istoriia na Bulgaria it has been gen- 
erally admitted that the work’s primary value is in focusing attention on un- 
solved problems and on the extensive gaps in the monographic literature 
whether of pre-1944 or post-1944 stamp. In the same years the emergence of 
young historians has been noteworthy even though they are vociferously 
Marxist, while the intellectual climate and circumstances needed for objec- 
tive effort have perceptibly improved. As the tasks ahead have been defined, 
Bulgarian historians are expected to go on to a deeper study of the periods of 
feudalism and capitalism; fuller illumination of the struggle for liberation in 
the nineteenth century and of the class struggles in the periods of Turkish 
rule and capitalism; more detailed treatment of the questions of the revolu- 
tionary labor movement, the peasant movement, and the history of the party; 
initiation of more systematic study of relations between Bulgaria and other 
countries, particularly the USSR and the neighboring states; and better ef- 
forts at unearthing and publishing the sources of medieval, modern, and 
contemporary history of Bulgaria. The Seventh Congress of the party also 
called for increased coordination of effort under central direction and an 
over-all plan listing the outstanding historiographic problems and assigning 
tasks and priorities? 


The main center of historical research and publication in the country is 
the Institute of Bulgarian History of the Academy of Sciences within its Di- 
vision of Philosophy, History, Pedagogy, and Archaeology.’ The institute 
publishes Istoricheski Pregled (bimonthly), the only historical journal in 
the country, and Izvestiia na Instituta za Bulgarska Istoriia (irregular) and 
the occasional Trudove na Instituta za Bulgarska Istoriia and Dokumenti za 
Bulgarskata Istoriia. The division also incorporates a Botev-Levski Institute, 
headed by Professor Mikhail Dimitrov, with responsibility for research on 
the two major revolutionary personalities as well as the entire field of the na- 
tional revival before 1878. It publishes Izvestua na Instituta Botev-Levski 


$ Dimitur Kosev, “Istoricheskaia nauka v Bolgarii v 1956-1957 godakh," Voprosy istori 
(No. 7, 1958); Istoricheskt Pregled (No. 4, 1958). Organizationally, this may be a PE 
Bulgarian historians have no general association except a “National Committee of Bulgarian 
Historians" established in 1956 (Dimitur Kosev, president) for channeling relations with his- 
torians and historical associations and institutions abroad. 

T'The institute was established in 1947 under Professor Ivan Snegarov who was succeeded 
in 1950 by Kosev. It currently has a staff of twenty-seven scholars and forty associates and 
operates in sections for ancient and medieval history, modern and contemporary history, sources 
and bibliography (with editorial committees for Greek, Latin, Slavic, Turkish, and Jewish 
sources), history of relations between Bulgaria and other countries, and Byzantology and 
Orientology. 
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(irregular). Within the academy there is an Archaeological Institute under : 
the direction of Krustiu Miiatev which publishes Izvestiia na Bulgarskiia 
Arkheologicheski Institut. Eight volumes of this work have appeared since 
1942.° Outside the academy historical research is carried on in the history de- 
partment of the University of Sofia (the department publishes Godishnik . 
na Sofüskita Universitet, Filosofsko-Istoricheski Fakultet, of which fifteen 
volumes have appeared since 1942), the Higher Party School (the party 
maintains an "Institute of History of the Bulgarian Labor Movement and 
Communist Party” which publishes /zvestiia na Instituta po Istorua na BKP 
and is known to be preparing a comprehensive history of the labor movement 
in Bulgaria), and the Military-Political Academy. Significant work has also 
been done in the Division of Military History of the Ministry of National 
Defense, which publishes Voenno-Istoricheski Sbornik and has announced 
' the preparation of a large study of Bulgaria’s part in the operations against 
Germany in World War II. 

Bibliographic information has continued to be well organized and readily 
available. 'The Bulgarian Bibliographic Institute, headed by the noted bibliog- 
rapher Professor Todor Borov, publishes two monthly national bibliogra- 
phies, Bulgarski Knigopis (for books, pamphlets, and dissertations?) and 
Letopis na periodichniia pechat (for periodicals); together they provide a 
reliable guide to historiographic work in the country.!? In addition, several 
bibliographies of varying utility to historians have been published. The most 
comprehensive is Manio Stoianov, Bulgarska vuzrozhdenska knizhnina 
(Sofia, 1957), describing all Bulgarian publications from the printing of the 
first Bulgarian book in 1806 to 1878. Limited in time covered, but exhaus- 
tive, is the joint Soviet-Bulgarian bibliography for 1944-1952, Narodnaia Re- 
spublika Bolgarua: Istoricheskaia Bibliografia (2 vols. Moscow, 1954, 1958). 
Archaeology and allied fields have also been exhaustively covered by the ex- 
: cellent work of Sonia Georgieva and Velizar Velkov, Bibliografia na bul- 
garskata ark heologtta, 1879-1955 (Sofia, 1957), which is very useful for general 
history as well. All publications of the academy for 1869-1955 and the Uni- 


8 Olga Raleva, Bulgarskata akademiia na naukite sled 9 septemori 1944: Spravochna kniga 
(Sofia, 1958). For a complete bibliography of academy publications for 1869-1955, see Emiliia 
Subeva and Mariia Stancheva, Opis na izdaniata na BAN, 1869-1953 (Sofia, 1956), and Kata- 
log A izdanıiata na BAN, 1870-1944 (Sofia, 1956), with supplement for 1944-1955 (Sofia, 
195 

? Dissertations for the candidate’s and doctor's degrees have been defended since 1953. For 
dissertations outside Bulgaria, see lists in ne für Geschichte Osteuropas, I (1953), II 
(1954), III (1955), IV (1956), and VI (1958) 

10 Tsenko  Tsvetanov, Bulgarska bibliografiia: Istoricheski pregled íi dneshno sustoianie 
(Sofia, 1957); Karol Maichel, "Bulgarian National Bibliography: A Historical Review," Library 
Quarterly, XXIX. (Jan. 1959), 43-47. In the United States, current bibliographic information is 
supplied by East European Accessions Index, published monthly since 1951 by the Library of 
Congress and reflecüng materials received by American libraries. 
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versity of Sofia for 1904-1946 are reflected in thoroughgoing tools. A gen- 
eral bibliography of Bulgarian history, however, is still lacking. 

The period surveyed has not lacked general histories or, at any rate, at- 
tempts at such. The most voluminous of these have been the Marxist histories 
discussed above. Other histories in the Marxist mold and showing the same 
weaknesses are Kratka istortia na Bulgariia (Sofia, 1958), collectively written 
in the academy institute and intended for popular use; Dimitur Kosev's 
Lektsi po nova bulgarska istortia (Sofia, 1951), which cover a limited period 
(1774-1879) in great detail and whose enlarged Russian edition contains a 
valuable bibliography; and Iono Mitev's Kratka Istoriia na bulgarskiia narod 
(Sofia, 1951). Of the non-Marxist works, particularly noteworthy is the his- 
tory of the medieval kingdoms by the late Professor Petur Mutafchiev, Is- 
torua na bulgarskiia narod (2 vols., Sofia, 1943), although it pales when com- 
pared with the monumental work of the great V. N. Zlatarski, published 
earlier. Ivan Pastukhov, Nikola Stanev, Ivan Ormandzhiev, and Khristo 
Gandev have also made efforts at synthesis.” 

In archaeology and ancient history, the research published compares ade- 
quately with the notable work done in preceding decades. Several confer- 
ences of archaeologists have been held at the instance of the party, at which 
the work done in the past has been discussed from the Marxist point of view 
and the tasks of Bulgarian archaeology defined. These tasks include the 
preparation of a "history of the material culture and art of the tribes and 
peoples which populated the Bulgarian lands from earliest antiquity to late 
feudalism” and a complete inventory of extant monuments. Such a history 
has not yet been written, but a partial inventory has been compiled. Among 
the studies published, of particular interest is one by Vsevolod Nikolaev 
persuasively asserting that the Madara Horseman, an imposing relief of un- 
certain origin in northeastern Bulgaria, is a frontier marker of Darius Hystas- 
pis of Persia, cut during his invasion of Thrace. This is an unpopular view 
with Slavophile historians who regard the monument as evidence of Bulgar- 
ian civilization in the Balkans. 

Promising strides have been made in the publication of ancient sources in 
the academy series entitled Fontes Historiae Bulgaricae. Two volumes pub- 


11 See n. 8; Asen Kováchev, Bibliografiia na Sofüskila Universitet "Sv. Kliment Okhridski," 
1904-1942 (Sofia, 1943), with supplement for 1943-1946 (Sofia, 1947). On Library of Con- 
gress holdings of Bulgarian books published between 1806 and 1877, see Charles Jelavich, 
“Bulgarian Incunabula, ” Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, XIV 
(May 1957), 77-94. 

12 No general history of Bulgaria has appeared in a Western language during the period, 
but sections of L. S. Stavrianos, The Balkans since 1453 (New York, 1958), and its seventy- 
three-page bibliography are excellent. 

13 Vsevolod Nikolaev's article is in Byzantinoslavica, X (1949), 42-58; Velizar Velkov 
et al., Madarskiiat konnik: Prouchvanita vurkhu nadpisite i velefa (Sofia, 1956). 
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lished to date reproduce Greek and Latin texts down to the accounts of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, with translations. In ancient history Professor Khristo 
Danov's studies on the history of Thrace and the western littoral of the 
Black Sea and Professor Dimitur Krundzhalov's Zemleni ukrepitelni suoruz- 
. hentia na Balkanshtia poluostrov i falshivata prabulgarska teortia (Sofia, 
1948) on the origin of the earthen fortifications in Dobruja and Bessarabia, 
alleged to be constructions of the Turkic Bulgars, are notable. Krundzhalov 
defends the theory that these fortifications were built by the Romans and 
compare in detail with their frontier walls and trenches in Britain and else- 
where. The question of these fortifications’ origins is also one of concern to 
Slavophile historians since their attribution to the Bulgars implies the cul- 
tural inferiority of the Slavs. 

Important work without excessive Marxist verbiage has been done in 
" medieval history which for Bulgaria is entwined with the history of the 
Byzantine Empire. Particularly impressive in this respect is the work of Pro- 
fessor Dimitur Angelov, a prolific scholar who has done numerous studies 
on feudalism in Byzantine lands, agrarian relations and dependent popula- 
tion in Macedonia and Thrace, economic conditions in medieval Bulgaria, 
' and the Bogomile movement. The main results of his research in the agrarian 
conditions in fourteenth-century Macedonia have appeared as a monograph, 
Agrarnite otnosheniia v severna i sredna Makedonita prez xiv vek (Sofia, 
1958). Angelov has also studied the military roads and communication lines 
used in wars and diplomacy between Bulgaria and the Empire. A major 
contribution here is Shteriu Atanasov and others, Bulgarskoto voenno iz- 
kustvo prez feodalizma (Sofia, 1958), which is a detailed military history of 
medieval Bulgaria to the Turkish conquest. It contains over three hundred 
pages of primary sources, many translated for the first time. 

Scantiness of sources has left many aspects of Bulgarian medieval history 
unclarified. ‘The resulting inconclusiveness provides ample room for hypothe- 
ses and frequently leads to controversies. A perennial question that has 
caused heated controversy is the Christianization of the first Bulgarian state. 
The philologist and noted expert on Byzantine missionary work among the 
Slavs, Professor Emil Georgiev, has asserted that Christianity spread through- 
out the lands held by the Bulgars centuries before it was officially introduced 
by Prince Boris in 865 and that crude adaptations of the Greek script existed 
among the Slavs long before the Glagolitic script was devised by Cyril and 
Methodius when imperial policy required it. Professor Aleksandur Burmov 
has severely attacked this hypothesis. He propounds the Marxist view that a 
feudal order had come into being by the middle of the ninth century and 
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that it needed the sanction of the Church for its consolidation. As Burmov 
reads the sources, Christianity was introduced as a state religion by fiat from 
above and needed force to overcome pagan resistance. Georgiev, however, 
has remained firm, pointing out that the resistance which required use of 
force came, according to the same sources, from feudal lords who, as pagans, 
saw their position endangered by the conversion. Snegarov has entered the 
lists, taking the side of Georgiev. He argues that a dangerous religious 
dualism had developed from the settling of pagan Slavs and Bulgars on 
Christian territory and that the Bulgars were lagging behind the Slavs in 
conversion. Presenting a menace to the stability of the state, this dualism had 
to end and since reversion to paganism was out of the question, official-adop- 
tion of Christianity was decreed. Georgiev's views have also found support in 
Duichev's findings that the work of Cyril and Methodius was preceded by 
efforts of other Byzantine missionaries and by popular adaptations of the - 
Greek script due to the fact that Slavs and Greeks had coexisted for several 
centuries prior to the well-known developments surrounding the Moravian 
mission. Both Georgiev and Duichev have been highly praised for these con- 
tributions by the Soviet Slavicist M. N. Tikhomirov.!* 

The period of rapid decline after the exhausting wars of Simeon likewise 
presents numerous problems of research and interpretation. which have 
evoked much effort and some controversy. 'The great attraction of the period, 
of course, is the Bogomile movement with its wide ramifications in the pre- 
vailing feudal conditions, the growth of learning and ideas in the Bulgarian 
lands, and the propagation of Bogomilism westward to Bosnia, northern 
Italy, and southern France. A leader in Bogomile studies, Angelov has not 
hesitated to point out that Dimitur Blagoev and other Marxist commentators 
on Bogomilism are wrong in considering the movement solely a socioeco- 
nomic protest. According to him, Bogomilism, like everything else at the 
time, was suffused with religion and should be regarded first and foremost 
as a religious movement. Interestingly enough, these views have not been 
expurgated in the subsequent Russian edition of his study. 

A period of Bulgarian medieval history that demands attention is the 
Byzantine domination from 1018 to 1186. The problem of sources again im- 
poses limitations which become less severe toward the end of the period and 
the beginning of the thirteenth century when Bulgarian history is inter- 
twined with the Fourth Crusade, papal policy, and the Latin Empire at 
Constantinople. These far-reaching developments drew Bulgaria into the 


14 M. N. Tikhomirov, “Nachalo slavianskoi pis'menosti v svete noveishikh otkryti,” Voprosy 
istorit (No. 4, 1959). 
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stream of Western European history for the first time and made important 
European sources useful to Bulgarian historiography. In the period surveyed, 
substantial contributions have been made in the translation and analysis of 
such Western sources as the chronicles of Henry de Valenciennes, Ville- 
hardouin, and Robert de Clari, and the correspondence of Pope Innocent III 
with the Bulgarian King Kaloian concerning Bulgaria's union with the 
Catholic Church in 1204. The work done in the succeeding period to the 
Turkish conquest is, however, of varying quality. 

A long-neglected area, the Turkish rule (1393-1878), has been given 
much attention, some of it stemming from the determination of Marxist 
historians to explain the Bulgarian national revival in economic terms. Prom- 
inent among the volumes produced is a documentary collection, Polozhenieto 
na bulgarskiia narod pod tursko robstvo, dokumenti i materiali (Sofia, 1953), 
edited by Nikolai Todorov, illustrating social and economic conditions under 
Ottoman rule. Work on Jewish sources at the academy has produced the first 
volume of documents on sixteenth-century conditions in the Balkans. A 
large-scale effort to publish foreign consular reports bearing on Bulgarian 
economic history, begun by Nikola Mikhov before the war, has yielded two 
more volumes containing Austrian and French consular papers. Another 
important series of the academy containing pertinent documents from for- 
eign state archives has grown through the publication of three additional 
volumes of documents from Turkish and Austrian depositories. 

Publication of other unknown materials such as travel accounts, personal 
' papers, court records, reminiscences, and diaries has also advanced. Impres- 
sions of English travelers visiting Bulgarian lands between 1586 and 1878 are 
collated in a fine study by Michel Leo, La Bulgarie et son peuple sous la 
domination Ottomane (Sofia, 1949). Another notable contribution is the 
publication of the record of Vasil Levski's trial leading to his execution in 
1873. Documents on the early beginnings of the academy and on the uprising 
of 1876 have also been made available in convenient collections. Prominent 
among the monographs on this period are the studies of the Patriarch of 
Bulgaria, Kiril, on personalities of the religious and cultural revival, evidenc- 
ing fine scholarship; of Snegarov on the effect of the Turkish rule on the 
cultural development of the Bulgarian people; of Bistra Tsvetkova on taxes 
and levies; and of Shteriu Atanasov on peasant revolts at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. A political general turned historian, Atanasov has 
provoked a heated controversy with his assertion that Osman Pazvantoglu, 
a Turkish potentate at Vidin who headed a separatist revolt, was a true 
fighter for the people's cause. Kosev, strongly disagreeing, has affirmed the 
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more traditional view that Pazvantoglu, like Mohammed Ali in Egypt, was 
nothing more than an adventurer who saw opportunities for himself in the 
breakdown of the Empire. Atanasov has found a supporter in Todor Pavlov 
who draws his arguments from the fact that Pazvantoglu had contacts with 
the Directory and Napoleon and had issued manifestoes 1 in the phraseology 
of the French Revolution.  . 

The work in the period 1878-1944 is equally impressive in volume, but 
studies weighted by Marxist or Russian bias are more frequent. In the cate- 
gory of reliable studies is another monograph by the Patriarch, Suprotivata 
sreshtu Berlinskiia dogovor—Kresnenskoto vustanie (Sofia, 1955), on the 
uprising in southwestern Bulgaria to protest the decisions of the Congress of 
Berlin and resist the "Turkish reoccupation of the area. Quite typical of 
slanted works, on the other hand, is the study by the young Communist 
historian Goran Todorov, Vremennoto rusko upravlenie v Bulgariia prez 
1877-1879 (Sofia, 1958), on the Russian administration in Bulgaria. Laboring 
the currently fashionable theme of Russian selflessness, it exonerates the 
Russian administrators at every opportünity and ignores all Western research 
on the subject. King Ferdinand's policy in 1912-1918 has been re-examined 
by Professor Tushe Vlakhov, who admits in his Oznosheniiata mezhdu Bul- 
gariia 1 T sentralnite sili po vreme na voinite, 1912-1918 g. (Sofia, 1957) that 
the question as to "how and why the Austro-German agent Ferdinand con- 
cluded, at the suggestion of Russia, an alliance and military conventions 
aimed not only against Turkey, then patronized by Germany, but also against 
Austria and in the last analysis against Germany's imperialism, is still open." 
Rather than point out that Ferdinand was really serving Ferdinand, Vlakhov 
strains the facts to fit the thesis that he was an Austrian agent. Although he 
has used some Western documentary collections, his research shows severe 
limitations in this vital aspect. Despite a ruddy coloration, valuable informa- | 
tion has been developed by Khristo Khristov, Revoliutstonnata kriza v Bul- 
garüa prez 1918-1919 (Sofia, 1957); Veselin Khadzhinikolov, Stopanski 
otnishenita 1 vruzki mezhdu Bulgaria 1 Suvetskia Suiuz do deveti septemvri 
(1917-1944) (Sofia, 1956) on Soviet-Bulgarian economic relations; and Voin 
Bozhinov, Politicheskata kriza v Bulgarita prez 1943-1944 (Sofia, 1957). 
Bozhinov had access to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs files and as a result 
makes public for the first time very important materials pertaining to the 
armistice negotiations between Bulgaria and the Western powers at Istanbul, 
Ankara, and Cairo. Markedly absent for this period are personal memoirs, 
' revelations, and documentary collections. Most of the former political figures 
have been effectively silenced or driven into exile, and the Communist gov- 
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ernment, in contrast to the Agrarian administration after World War I, has 
not seen fit to publish documents on the activities of the World War II gov- 
ernments. The only volume of memoirs worth noting is Dimo Kazasov, 
Burni Godini, 1918-1944 (Sofia, 1949). In surveys of sources, Ivan Panaio- 
tov's excellent report on European diplomatic collections and archival hold- 
ings relating to Bulgarian history since 1878 stands alone.!* 

The history of the Macedonian question and other irredentist issues con- 
tinues to show much effort invested, most of it still intensely polemical. 
Works published during the war while Bulgaria held areas contested with 
Yugoslavia and Greece are primarily vindicative; those published during the 
Communist period are reflections of the protean policy toward Tito and 
Titoism. Another special area heavily burdened with political bias is the field 
of Russian-Bulgarian relations which extend from the tenth to the twentieth 
century and have marked heights of friendship and depths of enmity. The 
extensive work done since 1944 serves mostly the purpose of validating the 
official thesis that Bulgarians and Russians are, and have always been, the 
best of friends. The studies of Rn and Nikolaev, however, are major 
contributions. 


A survey of the production of a sixteen-year period makes some general 
observations justifiable. The ideological virulence of the later 1940's has 
markedly subsided and the subordination of historiography to politics is not 
as crude now as it was then. History as a field, nevertheless, was opened at 
that time to a number of nonprofessionals, even though Communism did not 
mean the lowering of professional requirements for physicians, pharmacists, 
and others in vital areas. The invasion of the field by retired political com- 
missars, party commentators, and propagandists created an unhealthy condi- 
tion in which historiography still has to labor. Political bias and isolation 
from the West, furthermore, made the utilization of Western sources and 
research nearly impossible. 

In recent years, however, there have been enough signs to suggest that 
admission to the history field is increasingly restricted to persons possessing 
appropriate professional qualifications and that the isolation from Western 
sources and scholarship may be modified in line with current Soviet policy 
permitting, for example, translation and use of select Western sources and 
- A6]van Panaiotov, “Pri izvorite na nai-novata bulgarska istoriia," Godishnik na bibliografsksia 
institut (Sofia, 1947), 3-23. 

16 Iyan Snegarov, Dukhowno-kulturnite vruzki mezhdu Bulgaria i Rusia preg srednite 
sckove (x-xv v.) (Sofia, 1950) and Kulturni i poltticheski vruzki mexhdu Bulgarüa i Rusia 


pres xvi-xvni v. (Sofia, 1953); Vsevolod Nikolaev, Slaviano- bulgarskiat faktor v khristianiza- 
Raja na Kievska Rusua (Sofia, 1949). 
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monographs. If an atmosphere of objectivity has been lacking, however, 
diligent, competent, and ingenious workers have not been. Under the circum- 
stances the results have been substantial It is quite obvious that, short of 
radical change in the political climate, the role Bulgarian historians can safely 
and conscientiously play is that of Geschichtssammler rather than that of 
Geschichtsschreiber. The experience with the shifting party line in regard 
to Tito, which cost quite a few Communists their lives and careers, should 
serve both as a warning and as a pretext to historians to resist being used as 
tools of politics. 


~ + + « “Reviews of Books +++ + 


General 


IN SEARCH OF HUMANITY: THE ROLE OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT 
IN MODERN HISTORY. By Alfred Cobban. (New York: George Braziller. 


1960, Pp. 254. $4.50.) 


In 1942, a year that may be considered as giving some justification for his 
title, the late Lewis Browne, a gifted popularizer of history, published a book, 
Something Went Wrong: A Summation of Modern History. It is unfair to 
Professor Cobban, a professional scholar of impeccable training and proven worth, 
to say that he might have used that title for this book. But at least as applied 
to his introduction and his conclusion such a comment, though a trifle malicious, 
would not be without justification. 

In between, the body of this compact and very readable book is a survey of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century thought about man as a political and 
moral creature. Cobban by no means writes one more student’s handbook on 
the Age of Reason, going over the old well-trodden ground. He mixes with great 
skill the familiar and the less familiar, the old but essential quotations from the 
great men, and the apt and fresh ones from more obscure ones. He adds his 
own critical comments, his own explanations of how one idea affects another 
and the course of history. His brief paragraph of summation on Descartes is a 
model for this kind of historical writing. 

So much for the meat of the book. It is sandwiched between two substantial 
sections, Parts I and V, which are frankly concerned with man’s plight in the 
twentieth century, and which do come to the sweeping conclusion that “We 
have inherited everything else from the Enlightenment and forgotten the thing 
that was essential.” That essential, Cobban holds, is a warm, serious, widespread 
public discussion of the problems of government and society seen as moral issues, 
or put slightly differently, a renewal of the great interest in political theory in 
its classical sense which we began to lose after the eighteenth century and have 
not recovered. We have, Cobban thinks, abandoned the study of how rationally 
established ethical concepts can be brought to bear on the planning and opera- 
tion of political and social institutions; we have instead taken to existentialist and 
other despairing speculations about the cosmos and human psychology. We should 
“concentrate our attention on human behaviour rather than human nature” since 
"human nature has frequently been altered in the past and therefore presum- 
ably can be altered again.” 
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So brief an analysis must be less than fair to Cobban's position. He seems, 
nevertheless, to be asking that we try to root out of our consciousness a hundred 
and fifty years of recent history, surely a rather strange position for a historian. 
"Back to X," even if the "X" is the Age of Reason, is the kind of slogan the 
historian ought to distrust. Use as smear words the terms "psychologism" and 
"sociologism" if you must, but grant that in these last hundred and fifty years 
we have learned that "human nature" and "human behaviour," like "conversion" 
or "education" of the individual and reform of institutions, are mutually reinforc- 
ing relations in a whole process of change which it is the historian's task to try to 
understand. If you still insist on an either . . . or, the historian will advise you to 
side rather with Thucydides than with the Plato who wrote the Republic—or with 
the Condorcet who wrote the Esquisse. 'The historian, even in revulsion against our 
contemporary "inverted Utopians," the Aldous Huxleys and the George Orwells, 
ought never to be a true utopian. In his conclusion Cobban is asking us to re- 
cover this utopian side of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, the belief that 
human behavior can be infinitely changed—and changed by men of good will. 
It looks as though what we have been perhaps perversely trained to call "facts" 
stand in the way of accepting this conclusion. 


Harvard Universit ' Crane Brinton 
y 


NATIONALISM: A RELIGION. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. (New York: Mac- 
milan Company. 1960. Pp. xi, 187. $5.00.) 


Pnorzsson Hayes calls the preface to this volume “A Personal Apology” and 
says there that “Most of my adult life has been devoted to observation and study 
of nationalism." He wrote a first article on the subject in the autumn of 1914, 
almost a half century before the publication of the book presented here in 1960. 
During these years, the author continues, he has “treated of nationalism in three 
books and part of a fourth; in numerous articles . . . and innumerable lectures; 
in graduate courses and seminars conducted for twenty-five years at Columbia 
University. . . ; and, most important, in directing, and profiting from, many 
masters’ essays and some sixty or seventy doctoral dissertations on various phases 
of the subject." In this last volume Hayes largely omits "the scholarly apparatus 
which is the badge, and often the encumbrance, of ‘scientific history, " and, he 
adds, “The small number of references are mainly to writings of mine or of 
former students of mine. . . ." He terms the volume “simply a précis, a brief 
summing up, of what one person, through a lifetime of study, has conceived 
and learned about nationalism. . . ." | 

The title of the book should not mislead the prospective reader into assuming 
that this is a work such as De Maistre might have written, or a social scientist 
would write. It is a work of historical analysis, one with a thesis—that nationalism 
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is a religion, but one that organizes the discussion in chronological order. The 
author explains “What Nationalism Is," in Chapter 1, and in Chapter mu 
what "The Religious Sense” is. Then, after two chapters about origins, he moves 
into a discussion of nationalism since the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
following the chronological division of political history as a framework for the 
treatment of his subject. 

Those who are acquainted with Hayes's previous studies of nationalism (and 
who is not acquainted with them?) will find the present summary convenient 
and will recommend it especially to students, It is written with the compactness 
and clarity that helped to give the author's textbooks long life. I would like 
to call particular attention to the final chapter, "Reflections on the Religion of 
Nationalism." Almost thirty years ago, Hayes states in the preface, he wrote: 
nationalism “ ‘is so closely related to the whole complex of contemporary culture 
that any future change in its direction or intensity would seem to wait upon an 
alteration of other factors in the complex. . . .'" He cites this statement with ap- 
proval, and in the last chapter he discusses whether the "other factors" have altered. 
Hayes's conclusions are impressive and in some respects heartening ones by a 
man whose thought and judgment, like those of Cephalus in The Republic, 
are worthy of all respect. 


University of California, Los Angeles EucENE N. ANDERSON 


THE DEATH OF ADAM: EVOLUTION AND ITS IMPACT ON WEST- 
ERN THOUGHT. By John C. Greene. (Ames: Iowa State University Press. 


1959. Pp. 388. $4.95.) 


The Death of Adam is a study, not of Darwin, but of Darwinism. “T have 
done my best,” Greene states in the preface, “to trace the leading ideas which 
entered into Darwin’s great synthesis.” With impressive sweep he surveys the 
progress in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of various fields that con- 
tributed to the triumph of evolution. Cosmology, geology, anthropology, and 
biology are brought into the focus of a developing system of thought that 
made Darwinism possible. The title of the book is an indication of Greene’s . 
approach, The Death of Adam, not “The Birth of Evolution.” That is to say, 
he treats the appearance of the idea of organic evolution as the product of the 
collapse of a traditional static world view. The conception of nature as a “law- 
bound system of matter in motion” held implications extending far beyond the 
conclusions drawn in the seventeenth century; in field after field it undermined 
belief in a fixed and eternal order. The concept of evolution was the reverse side 
of the shattered belief in the fixity of species. 

Greene’s basic theme, that evolution was implied in the conception of nature 
pronounced by seventeenth-century science, is a novel one. The excellence of the 
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work is such that an idea which I, for one, would have rejected out of hand as- 
serts itself as a subject for serious discussion. | still retain, nevertheless, certain 
reservations. The seventeenth-century conception of nature, radically mechanical 
and antiorganic, would seem to lead to a doctrine of cyclical variation (which can 
be identical with the fixity of species) but not to one of ordered succession. While 
Greene makes a case for the contribution of the mechanical conception of nature 
to the theory of evolution, he does not, in my opinion, sustain the argument that 
it was the primary foundation. He has not adequately distinguished the religious 
from the philosophical issue. In so far as a “law-bound system of matter in mo- 
tion” means a uniformitarian doctrine rejecting divine intervention in natural 
processes, his interpretation provides a valuable insight; in so far as it refers 
to a mechanical conception of nature, it does not appear to explain the develop- 
ment of biological ideas, It raises the further question of whether the appearance 
of Darwinism can be adequately explained with reference to the sciences alone. 
When the religious question bulks so large in the story, can the general seculari- 
zation of European life during the same period be ignored? Can nineteenth- 
century metaphysics and historicism be omitted from a work concerned with the 
leading ideas that entered into the Darwinian synthesis? In a word, I am not 
convinced that the doctrine of evolution arose primarily from a working out of 
the implications in the mechanical conception of nature. 

I do not wish to conclude on a negative note, nor would I pretend to refute 
an excellent book in a brief review. If I have challenged Greene's interpretation, 
it is on the assumption that good books deserve serious discussion more than 
bland praise. In setting the idea of evolution in the broader context of the growth 
of modern science, the very facet of the work with which I have taken issue 
performs a valuable function. Based on extensive scholarship and built with solid 
argument, it is an important contribution to the literature of Darwinism. 


Grinnell College RicHARD S. WESTFALL 


POLITICS AND CULTURE IN INTERNATIONAL HISTORY. By Adda 
B. Bozeman. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 
560. $10.00.) 


Mrs. Bozeman has tried to present the development of international and in- 
tercultural political relations within and among the various literate civilizations 
up to about a. 1500. In particular, she has shown some ways in which the 
major cultural realms of today differ in their heritage of attitudes to interna- 
tional relations and has pointed up some of the more significant instances, before 
1500, of effective international and intercultural integration. She stresses certain 
themes, notably three: the importance and feasibility, in intercultural relations, of 
finding norms independent of particular cultural or territorial circumstances; the 
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role of intellectual elites in setting the limits, through the type of norm they 
develop, within which their society will be able to evolve; and the misleading 
effects of the use of modern Western terminology of state, law, and diplomacy 
in many non-Western areas. ' 

Though much that she says is somewhat conventional, her chief examples 
seem soundly developed and often suggestive. Among the cases where ideas 
have "become effective principles of international cohesion if they are tended 
responsibly by an internationally oriented and educated élite,” she studies the 
diffusion of Buddhism outside India, the growth of the Roman law of contract, 
and the development of international law and the concept of a balance of power 
in the late medieval and Renaissance Occident. At the same time she recognizes 
the limitations of the cultural links produced by Buddhism between India and 
China and stresses the importance of concrete international political circumstances 
in the development of Roman law. In classical Islam she cites a case where an 
intellectual elite played a negative role in clinging too exclusively to an ideal of 
perfection. She seems most at home in medieval European material, especially 
legal and diplomatic history. Here she insists on the validity, in terms of internal 
cultural patterns and of international position, of the diplomacy of Byzantium, 
of Venice, of Florence and the Renaissance Italians, and of fifteenth-century 
Western Europe. Unfortunately, she rarely gives illustrative examples showing 
unambiguously the decisive effects of the ideas of the intellectual elites described; 
too often she makes little more than generalizations about the total subsequent 
cultural situation, hard to trace surely to the intellectuals’ activity. 

Worse is her inadequate grasp of the non-Western cultures. The bulk of 
the book concerns Eastern and Western Europe; what she does say of China, 
the ancient Near East, Islam, and ancient India is sometimes dubious, and al- 
ways much thinner. Thus her appreciation of the Islamic caliphate is much less 
subtle than her appreciation of the Holy Roman Empire. This is scarcely her 
fault, for the Empire has received a far more many-sided and sophisticated study 
than the caliphate (and than most other non-Western institutions). Her treatment 
of the non-Western cultures is not only marred by errors of fact and of interpre- 
tation in its details, occasionally almost puerile; it also imposes an over-all im- 
balance on the argument of the book as a whole, which sometimes has the air 
of a eulogy of the Western heritage as compared with other cultures. Thus handi- 
capped, she fails to substantiate an important thesis (in fact, a half-truth at best), 
that the rift between “East” and “West” is ascribable primarily to cultural differ- 
ences arising during the Middle Ages, whereby all cultures but the Occidental 
became sterile. The point she intimates at the end is partly sound: that the West 
should stop expecting others to live by Western notions of legality, and should 
instead, building on its own fundamental values, create a new international sys- 
tem realistically relevant to world cultural conditions. But the point must remain 
sadly oversimplified without a more adequate world perspective with greater 
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awareness of the complexity of the involvement of both West and non-West in 
modern life. | 


University of Chicago MansHALL G., S. HopssoN 


THE PREINDUSTRIAL CITY, PAST AND PRESENT. By Gideon Sjoberg. 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 353. $6.75.) 


“A SALIENT weakness in much historical research,” states the author of The 
Preindustrial City, “is the tendency to assume uniqueness in much of the social 
phenomena encountered. . . . A considerable proportion of sociologists, bound 
as they are to the American social scene, are unwitting proponents of this myopic 
approach.” Gideon Sjoberg therefore sets himself the task of identifying and 
"explicating" the common features of the "life-ways" in feudal cities, past and 
present, the cultural foundations of which appear at first to be as utterly unlike 
as medieval Christian cities of Western Europe and late nineteenth- or early 
twentieth-century Bokhara, Fez, Lhasa, and a host of others. Differences in social 
organization and social attitudes exist, he admits, but he argues convincingly 
from a mass of illustrative data that the differences are insignificant compared 
to the contrasts all feudal cities present to the industrial city that began to emerge 
in the Western world in the seventeenth century. For here experimental science 
and technology together have built a kind of civilization that has little in com- 
mon with communities which live by tenets such as the indignity of labor, the 
fixity of the social structure, and the immutable right of a small group of 
families to rule the lower orders. 

Having established the validity of his thesis by an excess of evidence, Sjoberg 
goes on to deal with the question: So what? He contends that the student, now 
supplied with a norm, can reconstruct the mode of life in cities long since 
decayed or vanished by applying to them the data assembled from travelers’ 
accounts of twentieth-century feudal cities. For, he points out, knowing what to 
expect eases the problem of interpreting sketchy materials and may clothe with 
meaning what is otherwise obscure or so buried as to escape attention. Certainly 
the difficulty of reaching sound conclusions, or indeed any at all, about the daily 
life of the inarticulate working classes has long troubled the urban historian, 
whether he be concerned with the thirteenth-century Cinque Ports or with 
a nineteenth-century American metropolis, While “extrapolation” seems too 
imposing a term for the process Sjoberg recommends, careful analogy nevertheless 
can turn speculation into a series of highly educated guesses. 

Granting these excellences in the study, I still found a number of overelaborated 
passages. If, for example, the detailed account of the guild system of medieval 
European cities be necessary background for the sociologist, for the historian it _ 
is needless repetition of the familiar. Yet in view of the critical attitude of the 
genus historian toward sociologists’ propensity to indulge in easy generalizations 
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based on little or no knowledge of the past, to carp at too much factual data 
in this book becomes graceless. Rather the historian must be grateful both for 
Sjoberg's avowed dedication to the specific and for a text written with refreshingly 
little sociological jargon. 


Washington, D. C. Constance McLAUCHLIN GREEN 


AUFKLARUNG UND REVOLUTION. By Hans Beyer et al. [Historia Mundi, 
Volume IX.] (Bern: Francke Verlag. 1960. Pp. 560.) 


THE initiation and general aims of Historia Mundi have been summarized 
in earlier discussions of Volumes IV, VI, and VII (AHR, LXIII [Jan. 1958], 380, 
[Apr. 1958], 653; LXIV [July 1959], 922). As Professor Thomas C. Van Cleve 
observed in evaluating Volume VI, a complete and balanced appreciation of the 
individual volumes must wait until the Historia Mundi can be reviewed in its 
entirety. 

This warning is particularly relevant in an appraisal of Volume IX. Logically, 
it is a continuation of Volume VII, Übergang zur Moderne, which surveyed 
European history from approximately 1450 to the early eighteenth century. Vol- 
ume VIII on Die überseeische Welt und ihre Erschliessung intervenes, but with 
Volume IX the predominant concern of the series with European affairs is re- 
asserted. Though Aufklärung und Revolution runs to some 225,000 words, nine- 
tenths of it is strictly European history, less than fifty pages are devoted to events 
in the Ámericas, and none to internal developments in the other continents. 

The brief foreword, contributed by Professor Fritz Valjavec as editor, indi- 
cates that the allotted span of Volume IX is the eighteenth century, but the 
opening dates of the earlier chapters range from 1688 to 1740, with 1815 as 
the general terminal date. A broad discussion of the philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment by the editor and a summary of the social and economic trends of the 
century by Professor Wilhelm Treue open the volume. Professor G. P. Gooch con- 
tributes a luminous chapter on the enlightened despots, Professor Max Brau- 
bach an analysis of the European state system from 1740 to 1792, supplemented 
two hundred pages later by another on the European state system, 1792-1815, 
by Professor Hellmuth Rössler. One more chapter of a general nature by Hans 
Beyer on romanticism and the awakening of nationalism is placed last; the re- 
maining twelve chapters deal with specific countries or geographic areas. 

Developments in France from 1715 to 1789 are compressed into twenty-five 
pages by Martin Góhring; the French Revolution receives thirty by Jean 
Bourdon; and the period of Napoleon fifty by André Fugier. Hans Juretschke 
offers a compressed but thoughtful survey of Spain and Portugal from 1700 to 
1808, and Franco Venturi does the same for Italy, 1740-1796. A crisp summary 
of Scandinavian history from 1720 to 1815 by Sten Carlsson combines the essen- 
tial facts with brief perceptive comments. Central Europe receives two chapters, 
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1740-1792 by Max Braubach and 1792-1815 by Hellmuth Rossler. The history 
of England from 1688 to 1815, covered by J. Steven Watson in thirty pages, 
is largely war and politics. Russian history from 1689 to 1825, as presented by 
Reinhard Wittram, takes its form from the character of the rulers. Fritz Wagner 
discusses North America, 1763-1814, and Richard Konetzke relates the Latin 
American struggle for independence to its European background. 

The Low Countries, Switzerland, and Turkey receive no separate considera- 
tion. Nor, save for a few summary pages, do the agricultural and industrial 
revolutions, the progress of technology and science, improvements in transporta- 
tion and communication, or the growth of population. Despite the chapter bibli- 
ographies, which demonstrate the contributors’ zeal to include recent (chiefly 
European) research and scholarship, Aufklärung und Revolution recalls in tone 
and treatment the corresponding volumes of the original Cambridge Modern 
History. It is a collection of discrete topical essays, praiseworthy in themselves, 
but lacking general integration and breadth of concept. With this volume the 
impression is strengthened that Historia Mundi will prove one more monument 
to the parochial traditions from which Western historiography is struggling to 
liberate itself. 


Ithaca, New York GEOFFREY Bruun 


PRUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1775-1871. By Henry M. Adams. 
([Cleveland, Ohio:] Press of Western Reserve University in collaboration with 
the Goettingen Research Committee. 1960. Pp. 135.) 


Dr. Adams has set himself the task of presenting Prussian-American relations 
in the period of nearly a century from the clash of arms at Lexington on April 
I9, 1775, to the proclamation of the German Empire by Bismarck at Versailles 
on January 18, 1871. The results of his research are given in admirably concise 
form. The work is carefully outlined, well documented, and written in a brisk, 
attractive style. It is a most welcome addition to the literature of German-Ameri- 
can relations. — — | 

The author divides his work into three major chronological sections. In Part 
I (1775-1800) he considers the rising republic and the rising monarchy. During 
the Revolutionary War, the aged and worn Frederick the Great, beset with diffi- 
culties at home, maintained a proper neutrality, but he was not unsympathetic 
to the colonies. The author sees the great unofficial military contribution of 
Prussia to the American struggle for freedom as Baron von Steuben, who left 
Frederick's service to become the organizer of the American army. 

Part II (1800-1850) is devoted to the cultural and diplomatic relations in 
the romantic era—the period of philosophical idealism, liberalism, nationalism, 
industrialism. These were the golden decades of German-American friendship 
of mind and spirit, a cultural companionship furthered by historians, men of 
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"letters, publicists, travel writers, translators, et al. George Ticknor, Edward 
Everett, George Bancroft, and John Lothrop Motley, among others, traveled 
eagerly to Germany to complete their studies. Everett became a Harvard professor, 
“but discouraged by that institution’s frustrating traditions compared to the 
liberal spirit of German scholarship which he so admired, he resigned and entered 
politics.” There was intense admiration in America for German intellectual meth- 
ods of thoroughness, patience, and proportion. This predilection for all things Ger- 
man took a precipitate, if temporary, drop with the failure of the Frankfurt Assem- 
bly and its liberal-national attempt to unify Germany. 

In Part III Adams takes up the story from 1850 to 1870. During the American 
Civil War and through Bismarck's three wars of national unification there was 
a mutual air of "friendly neutrality” with no really serious problems affecting 
the relations between the two countries. Germans turned out to be a principal 
financial bulwark of the North. T'he majority of Americans looked with approval 
on Prussia's quick victories on the road to German unification. George Bancroft, 
then American envoy in Berlin, saw in 1871 an era of glory and peace dawning 
upon Germany "thanks to a minister like Bismarck, a warrior like Moltke, and 
an industrious king, like William I, now Emperor.” Seldom has so great a his- 
torian been so utterly wrong. Here is further argument for the view that 
historians should limit themselves to analysis of the past rather than predictions 
for the future. ; 

Adams’ work is presented in accurate detail and in good perspective from the 
pertinent source materials, The author could perform a real service for American 
scholarship by writing a similarly planned volume on German-American diplo- 
matic and cultural relations between 1871 and 1960. 


City College of New York Louis L. SNYDER 


 L'ÉVEIL DES NATIONALITÉS ET LE MOUVEMENT LIBÉRAL (1815- 
1848). By Félix Ponteil. [Peuples et civilisations, Histoire générale, Volume 
XV.] (2d ed.; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1960. Pp. 751. 28 new fr.) 


Tur volume in the series Peuples et civilisations deals with world history 
during the period 1815-1848. It describes and analyzes the problems confronting 
the world, especially Europe, after the Napoleonic Wars and the efforts that were 
made to solve them. An outstanding feature of the book is the considerable space 
devoted to social, economic, and cultural ideas and movements. The chapters 
dealing with these matters are not isolated, but are closely related to the historic 
events of the period. 

Professor Ponteil’s main theme is the rise of liberalism as an organized 
movement in the fields of politics and economics during the period. As liberalism 
was then international in character and aim, he develops this theme in chapters 
dealing with the movement as a whole. The author successfully performs this 
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difficult task by organizing his material in a manner that presents a synthesis 
of the different aspects of liberalism in the various countries. 

Ponteil emphasizes the class character of the liberalism of the era. He describes 
in much detail the liberal political parties and schools of thought that advocated 
policies in harmony with the interests and aspirations of the middle class. In his 
appraisal of the Revolution of 1830 and the Reform Bill of 1832 the author 
contrasts revolution in France and reform in England as methods of political 
progress. He is deeply impressed by the political astuteness shown by England 
in mastering the art of avoiding revolution by making timely concessions. 

As may be expected, the author devotes considerable space to the rise of 
liberal nationalism during the period. He analyzes the liberal, even democratic, 
character of the unification movement in Italy and the dual character of the 
unification movement in Germany, where the liberal nationalism of the Rhine- 
land differed strikingly from the authoritarian nationalism of Prussia. 

In his treatment of international relations the author stresses the importance 
of the doctrine of intervention, proclaimed by the Great Powers, as an effective 
method to promote peace by maintaining the existing political system. He explains, 
in a somewhat sarcastic vein, why this doctrine was invoked in Europe by the 
Quadruple Alliance when it intervened to maintain the monarchist status quo. 
He also explains, rather critically, why the policy of intervention was adopted 
by the United States in proclaiming the Monroe Doctrine to defend the republican 
status quo in the New World. 

After the Napoleonic Wars, as after the two world wars, new forces were 
set loose that profoundly influenced later generations. A new class conflict emerged, 
that between the bourgeoisie and the workers. New social theories, notably so- 
cialism and anarchism, were advanced. In some ways the romantic movement 
in literature had an aspect of a littérature engagée. The period likewise witnessed 
the beginning of the alienation of Germany from Western liberalism that was to 
have such tragic consequences for the world. Equally significant was the emer- 
gence of Russia as one of the Great Powers; her “presence” in Europe was 
now a factor to be dealt with. 

Ponteil’s new edition will be welcomed for contributing a highly integrated 
study of a crucial period in world history. His sound scholarship, fine writing, 
and breadth of outlook fully maintain the high standard set by the editors of 
the series. 


New York City J. Sarwyn ScnaPmo 


SIR GEORGE GOLDIE AND THE MAKING OF NIGERIA. By John E. 
Flint. [West African History Series.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1960. Pp. ix, 340. $4.80.) 

NIGERIAN PERSPECTIVES: AN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. By 
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Thomas Hodgkin. [West African History Series.] (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. xviii, 340. $4.80.) 

NIGERIA: NEWEST NATION. By Lois Mitchison. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1960. Pp. x, 122. $3.00.) 


In these days of heightened interest in all things African, these studies of 
Nigeria, which gained its independence in 1960, are appropriate. Sir George Goldie 
and the Making of Nigeria is a welcome contribution to African historiography. 
The life of one of the lesser-known giants of empire building is vividly portrayed, 
the chartered company as an imperialist device in the late nineteenth century is 
given close scrutiny, and the development of modern Nigeria is clearly antici- 
pated. The rise and fall of the Royal Niger Company and the impact of Sir 
George Goldie and his company upon the evolving frame of government in Ni- 
geria are expertly analyzed. The author emphasizes that Goldie laid down the 
theoretical and administrative bases for the system of indirect rule, which was 
later implemented by Lord Lugard. Goldie’s work, indeed, had significant effect 
upon British policy in the tropics generally in the present century. 

The book provides an interesting view of the twists and turns of a British 
government that sought to avoid the expenditure of funds and the assumption 
of direct responsibility for new imperial ventures, but at the same time felt 
impelled to dictate policies to the company. The account of the struggle between 
the imperial titans, Joseph Chamberlain and Goldie, over the future of the 
company is dramatic and revealing. The book reflects the realism, sharp com- 
mercial practices, and cynicism that often underlay the lofty expressions of im- 
perial idealism, and the crassness in.the conduct of nineteenth-century international 
relations generally is apparent, This is not to deny the obvious services rendered 
and benefits that accrued to the Nigerian peoples from British rule, but a needed 
balance is struck. 

Handicapped by Goldie’s destruction of his personal papers, the author has 
nevertheless covered a wide range of sources. He has relied heavily upon official 
papers from 1885 to 1902, only released by the British government in 1952. Limi- 
tations noted on the use of British parliamentary papers as valid historical 
sources for late nineteenth-century imperial and colonial topics are worthy of 
attention. Adequate and well-organized treatment is given to all phases of the 
life of Goldie and his company. The account is well documented, and the bibli- 
ography ample. There is a real need for this excellent book which could not have 
been written before now. The historical expert will discover in it rich information, 
and the general reader will find it fascinating. 

In Nigerian Perspectives, Mr. Hodgkin presents an anthology of historical 
writings that date back from the ninth century and derive from Arab geographers, 
native literature and tradition, diplomatic correspondence, European travelers, and 
civil servants. Attention is given to social life among the Nigerian peoples, their 
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relationship with one another, and their connection with the outside world. The 
selections are well chosen, appropriately interpreted and annotated, and a good 
balance among the historical periods is preserved. Time, space, and culture are 
the guideposts observed in the choice of the selections. The accounts show higher 
cultural attainment, economic achievement, commercial perception, and govern- 
mental development among the historic Nigerian peoples than is normally pre- 
sumed. 

Any anthology must be somewhat disjointed and lacking in continuity, but the 
fifty-two-page introduction, an excellent historical and bibliographical treatise 
in itself, gives helpful interpretation and a frame of reference for the whole 
work. The author's erudition, mastery of languages, and command of the sources 
are obvious. His thumbnail vignettes in the footnotes of important Africans and 
foreign personages related to Nigeria are especial good. The purpose of ad- 
mitting us to closer historical fellowship with the Nigerian peoples in their native 
habitat is achieved. 'The book is helpful to the historian and anthropologist, but 
should be of especial interest to the general reader. 

Nigeria: Newest Nation is the work of an experienced journalist who spent 
a few months in Nigeria and whose aim is a perspective view of the land in its 
current setting. The author presents a comprehensive treatment of modern Ni- 
geria in respect to the history of its peoples, the way they live, their politics, and 
their politicians. She is gently critical of British administrators, their sometimes 
superior attitudes, and their concern with abstract ideas. She has a low opinion 
of indirect rule, gives voice to African criticisms of it, and observes that it seldom 
works out in practice as well as it does in theory. The book suffers from weak- 
nesses often associated with such journalistic endeavors. Its brevity precludes 
intensive consideration of any subject, and it is somewhat superficial. There is 
practically no annotation, and the bibliography is brief. The volume, of pri- 
mary interest to the reader seeking a summary view, is of little aid to the specialist. 


University of Cincinnati GARLAND G. PARKER 


AMERICAN COMMUNISM AND SOVIET RUSSIA: THE FORMATIVE 
PERIOD. By Theodore Draper. (New York: Viking Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 558. 


$8.50.) 


Mr. Draper has written another superlative book. The high level of research, 
writing, and interpretation found in his The Roots of American Communism 
(1957) is continued and, if anything, improved upon in this study. It carries 
the story of American Communism from 1923, where Draper left it at the end of 
his first volume, to 1929 when Jay Lovestone, who had the misfortune of being 
associated with the fallen Bukharin, was deposed by Stalin from the leadership 
of the Communist party of the United States. 

American Communism and Sovtet Russia is appropriately titled. The Ameri- 
can Communist movement was completely dominated from Moscow, in theory 
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by the Comintern International but in practice by the ruling Soviet faction which 
controlled that organization. What happened in the power struggle in the Soviet 
Union was directly reflected in the American party. With consummate skill 
Draper links the fortunes of such American Communist leaders as Charles 
Ruthenberg, William Z. Foster, Jay Lovestone, Ben Gitlow, John Pepper, William 
Weinstone, and James Cannon to the Soviet infighting among Trotsky, Kamenev, 
Zinoviev, Bukharin, and Stalin. 

The power struggle in Moscow brought frequent shifts in Comintern policies 
depending, of course, on which faction emerged victorious: As the author points 
out in the case of Stalin's famous “Left turn" in 1927, such shifts were made 
more with the view of embarrassing one's opponents than for ideological con- 
siderations. Yet the repercussions took ideological form, and the Comintern line 
for Communist parties abroad constantly zigged and zagged. American Com- 
munist leaders who basked momentarily in Russian favor one day might dis- 
cover themselves on the next exposed to needling attacks from party factional 
foes. Under such circumstances, they usually abjured past errors as quickly as 
possible and waited for a favorable turn in Comintern policies. William Z. Foster, 
who had a genius for wrong ideological guesses, developed a prodigious d 
for eating doctrinal crow. 

As a small sect (the party membership in 1927 was approximately TES 
the Ámerican Communists sought to expand their mass influence, when the 
Comintern permitted, by infiltrating political movements such as the Farmer- . 
' Labor and Progressive parties, by boring from within the American Federation 
of Labor, and by organizing "front" organizations. The last allowed them 
to work with and to proselytize non-Communists and simultaneously to pre- 
serve their doctrinal purity. In those instances where they cooperated politically 
with other groups, they helped in the end to wreck them. 

The Communism in American Life Series has been subsidized by the Fund 
for the Republic. The directors of the fund have received ample return from 
Draper's two volumes. Át least one more is due from him. 


University of Massachusetts Howard H. Quint 


. Ancient and Medieval 


THE GREEK STATE. By Victor Ehrenberg. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1960. Pp. vii, 280. $7.00.) 

THE ANCIENT GREEKS. By Morton Smith. [The Development of Western 
Civilization: Narrative Essays in the History of Our Tradition from Its Origins 
in Ancient Israel and Greece to the Present.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 144. $1.50.) 


Dr, Ehrenberg's book first appeared in German in 1932; a second German 
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edition in two small volumes followed in 1957 (Der Aellenische Staat) and in 
1958 (Der hellenistische Staat). It goes without saying that an essay on Greek 
states by a scholar of his standing is to be welcomed. The manner of the narra- 
tive is sober, but the author has a different purpose from that of Zimmern’s 
lively The Greek Commonwealth. The title reveals his approach to the subject: 
to write a book about "the" Greek state suggests that among the many forms 
of Greek state it may be possible to discover an ideal type, and methods of ty- 
pology are pursued throughout. The procedures used to infer the ideal type are 
indeed interesting, even to those who may have reservations in principle about 
such a method. 

In fact the book will be best consulted by scholars who may wish to know 
Ehrenberg's opinions on particular points; it seems less suitable for scholars of 
political science, students, and general readers. The method chosen inevitably 
calls for generalizations, but these are frequently presented without proof. The 
needed evidence often cannot be extracted from the closely packed pages of bib- 
liography at the rear; though invaluable as suggestions for further reading, 
they are not footnotes. Sometimes, moreover, generalizations are based on evi- 
dence that admits and perhaps demands an alternative interpretation. The author 
mentions, for example, that “Solon had issued a general prohibition to export; 
only oil was exempted." In the context this is taken to prove that the city-state 
desired self-sufficiency, which in turn becomes one of the traits of the ideal polis. 
But Solon was probably trying to divert Áttic agriculture toward olives, which 
could be grown successfully, and away from grain, which could not. Oil would 
then be sold and grain bought; self-sufficiency seems to play no part. "The politi- 
tical rise of the individual" is an uncertain phenomenon: are we to doubt that 
individuals were always politically effective? And in accepting a tradition that in 
Athens "elections were held on the basis of nobility and wealth," the author 
departs from a properly critical attitude toward sources (cf. Wade-Gery, Essays, 
page one hundred). The broad general statements on every page threaten to be dan- 
gerously attractive to those who cannot firmly control the sources. They are accom- 
panied, and at times redeemed, by many sound and precise observations. I especially 
applaud the remark about ancient philosophers’ concepts of the state: "even if 
they have a kernel of historical and empirical truth, they cannot serve as a frame- 
work in which to draw a picture of the real state." Indeed I suspect that this 
principle has wider validity than might appear from the immediate context. 

Professor Smith's book in the Cornell series skillfully executes one of the 
hardest tasks imaginable: to introduce Greek civilization in 129 pages of text. 
The main theme is the political growth of the several Greek communities includ- 
ing the Hellenistic kingdoms, but the author pays due attention to artistic, 
literary, and social matters, and his style is efficient and at times epigrammatic. It 
is creditable to carry the story beyond 322, the year at which Greek history is 
often truncated, but 189 s.c. is a less suitable terminus than 146. Rarely, the need 
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for compression constrains the author to disputable abruptness. It is implied 
that about 1600 the Minoans “inspired a new culture, the Mycenaean”; this 
scarcely does justice to Mycenae. Again, to say that "there must have been Greeks 
in both the Minoan and the Mycenaean civilizations" will not help the student to 
reconstruct the history behind the invention of Linear B. The statement that "the 
legendary king Theseus of Athens had united all Attica under his rule" leaves 
it uncertain whether the reader should believe that Theseus did so (he should 
not). In the text dates might well be more frequent and the student encouraged 
to work with them by observing certain easily remembered intervals. The last 
chapter (“Dissemination”) unfortunately demands more terseness than the others, 
and the Hellenistic history told here will be difficult for the student to grasp. The 
ending is unnecessarily abrupt and lacks a page or two of summarizing reflection. 
A regrettable misprint nicknames Diogenes “god” rather than “dog.” The two 
maps are inadequate, but for this defect the author probably is not responsible. 


University of California, Los Angeles MORTIMER CHAMBERS 


PLATO’S CRETAN CITY: A HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
LAWS. By Glenn R. Morrow. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1960. Pp. xxii, 623. $12.50.) 


Tre last great work of Plato, still rough and unfinished at his death in 
348-347, is the dialogue or rather treatise known as The Laws, a vast, crabbed, 
obscure, and magnificent document which occupies 346 folio pages in the 
Stephanus edition and well over five hundred in the Loeb. The Greek varies 
from the difficult to the unintelligible, and this, combined with the highly tech- 

nical nature of much of the discussion, made it proverbial in antiquity as a 
— text which few read. It presents, in great but often inadequate detail and with 
a strongly philosophical coloring, the constitution and civil code of a city 
to be established in Crete. Philosophers avoid it as essentially practical, and the 
jurists and historians as essentially theoretical. Its influence on ancient political 
and legal thought should have been immense, but it is largely unknown and 
perhaps unknowable. It has always had some admirers. Anyone who is fortunate 
enough to teach it regularly becomes fascinated by its riches. There has been a 
constant if slight succession of books and articles devoted to it, some of which 
appear in the bibliography of Professor Morrow, who has here bravely ‘attempted 
the impossible. 

In writing systematically, as he does, about The Laws, it is necessary to 
determine what Plato meant, why he thought that way (the “Historical Interpre- 
tation”), and what it is all worth. The second of these is guesswork and the third, 
theory, while the first involves not merely the assembling of Plato’s comments on 
things scattered from one end of The Laws to the other but also of systematizing 
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them, and Plato defies systematization more than anyone who ever wrote. But 
there is great merit in the attempt. This is a fine and interesting book, longer 
than The Laws (although not much), and contains many sound and useful ob- 
servations on the treatise itself and its environment and background. One can 
only hope, however, that no one reads it without first reading The Laws over 
and over and looking up all the citations as he goes along, for Morrow is no 
substitute for Plato. 

But he is systematic. There are three parts as follows: I, “Three Historical ` 
States (Crete, Sparta, Athens)”; II, Plato’s City (Property and the Family, Gov- 
ernment, Administration of Justice, Education, Religion, and the Nocturnal 
Council)” (which last strikes the author as it has others as an equivalent of 
Plato’s own Academy); III, “Plato’s Principles (The Mixed Constitution, the 
Rule of Law, and the Rule of Philosophy).” In the last, the author can write in- 
terpretatively as a philosopher, and his comments are interesting, especially his 
insistence on the importance of mixture throughout with the suggestion that the 
background of this is Pythagorean. “Law is sovereign, but it is law formulated 
and controlled . . . by philosophy. Philosophy also is sovereign, but not by the 
sacrifice of law." 

Two elements in Plato's thought seem to me to come short, his theory 
of torts and obligations which ought to interest the jurists more than it has (it is 
the only extensive legal doctrine which we have before the Roman Empire), and 
religion. In spite of his best efforts, the author cannot divest himself of modern 
prejudices. He cannot believe that Plato had faith in the Greek gods, even when 
Plato grudgingly allows his citizens (and himself) to get drunk at the festival 
of Dionysus. This, as the later Academics explained, was an area of belief and 
not of reason, and Plato deferred to Delphi as a modern philosopher may defer 
to the church. But is it only a curious (and rare) slip when he states that the 
twelve tribes of the city are to be dedicated to "the Twelve Gods.” Others have 
said the same, but Plato wrote only "twelve gods," and these would have 
been designated by Apollo. The great Twelve might guard cities, but hardly 
tribes, toward which they would be expected to admit some sort of ancestral 
relationship. 

There is much more to write. I have a sheaf of notes, and could discuss the 
work at length. I may, however, only repeat that this is an excellent book on an 
exciting subject, to which it is hoped it will draw attention. 


Yale University C. Braprorp WELLES 


ROMAN COINS FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FALL OF THE 
WESTERN EMPIRE. By Harold Mattingly. (2d rev. ed.; Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books. 1960. Pp. xiii, 303, 64 plates. $12.50.) 
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_ In 1928, when the first edition of this work was published, it was universally 
agreed that it was the best single-volume summary of the current state of 
scholarship on the subject. It is significant that a review of the current edition must 
begin with the warning that using the first edition today would present a serious 
hazard. Since 1928, Roman coinage, particularly that of the Republic, has been 
re-examined in a series of articles which culminated in the publication in 1957 
of the excellent synthesis of Professor Rudi Thomsen, giving a new low chron- 
ology. Mattingly was therefore compelled to revise his book if it was to continue 
_ as the standard single-volume English text on the subject. The revision has been 
thorough and involves all of the historical sections. 

The entire history of Republican coinage has been changed by the tacit 
acceptance of the introduction of the denarius in 169 s.c. rather than during 
the Pyrrhic War. Naturally such a major change necessitates equally important 
revisions in the history of bronze coinage and in the interpretation of the relation- 
ship between coinage and the general life of the Republic. In this case, though the 
sections devoted to these problems have been completely rewritten, the reader 
would do well to supplement the revised account with that of Professor Sture ` 
Bolin (State and Currency in the Roman Empire to 300 A.D.) which was pub- 
lished in 1958 and was apparently not utilized by Mattingly. 

Complete revision has also been carried out in the historical summaries of 
coinage during the early and later periods of the Empire. Mattingly has sus- 
pended judgment about a possible connection between monetary changes and 
constitutional reforms in 27 and 23 s.c. whereas he tried to establish such 
relationships in the first edition. His insistence, however, on the primacy of 
Lugdunum during the Augustan Age continues. On the coinage of Galba he has 
followed the general pattern presented by Colin Kraay with few reservations. 
~ There has also been a necessary major revision of the descriptions of the monetary 
systems of Aurelian, Diocletian, and the fourth century. 

Naturally there are always small errors which creep into a work of such 
broad synthesis. One should perhaps be mentioned because it may mislead 
future students. Mattingly speaks of an "unpublished papyrus" in a sentence taken 
unchanged from the edition of 1928, but C. H. Roberts and Mattingly published 
and discussed this very papyrus, P. Ryl. Gk. Inv. 650, in the Transactions of the 
International Numismatic Congress held in London in 1936. Not only that, but 
the papyrus was republished and discussed by L. C. West and A. C. Johnson 
in their book Currency in Roman and Byzantine Egypt (1944), as well as in a 
number of other books and articles. 

Despite such small errors and some questions of interpretation about mone- 
tary history during the early Republic and late Empire, this book, because of the 
thorough revision, will undoubtedly replace the earlier edition as the standard 
introductory account. It has the inherent weaknesses of such a broad synthetic 
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treatment, but these are more than compensated for by the remarkable competence 
and learning of Mattingly in the field of Roman nymismatics. 


City College of New York Howard L. ADELSON 


HUNNU: SREDINNAIA AZIIA V DREVNIE VREMENA [Hiung-nu: The 
Innermost Asia in Ancient Times]. By L. N. Gumilev. (Moscow: Academy 
of Sciences, USSR, Institute of Oriental Studies. 1960. Pp. 292. 11.50 rubles.) 


THERE is no concensus of opinion on the problem of continuity of Hunnic 
migrations. Many historians consider Attila's Huns direct descendants of the 
Hiung-nu mentioned in the Chinese chronicles. Other scholars deny the equation 
Hiung-nu==Huns. L. N. Gumilev accepts the continuity, but in a modified form. 
He affirms that during the sojourn of the Hiung-nu in the Ural area (around 
A.D. I55 to A.D. 350) they mixed with the Ugrians and were re-enforced by the 
latter in their subsequent drive to Europe. This explains certain differences in 
anthropological and ethnographic traits between the Hiung-nu and Huns. 

In its essence Gumilev's book is a study of the contrast and interdependence 
of a settled agricultural and a nomadic society. It is a penetrative and well- 
organized outline of the history of the Hiung-nu empire, its formation, growth, 
struggle with China, its pressure on China, and China's impact on it. Much 
attention is given to the variety of ethnic background of China, Innermost Asia, 
and Central Asia, including the Din-lin and other peoples of the "Europeid" an- 
thropological type. Regarding the Din-lin, Gumilev had discussed them in more 
detail in his previous study, "Dinlinskaia problema [the Dindin Problem]," 
Izvestiia Vsesoiuznogo Geograficheskogo Obshchestva (XCI [1959], 17-26). 

The first three chapters of the book treat of the ethnogenesis of the Hiung-nu, 
their drive to the north across the Gobi Desert (“discovery of Siberia" as Gumilev 
aptly calls this event), the archaeology of southern Siberia and Mongolia, and the 
gradual changes of types of culture there. Chapter rv deals with the Great Wall 
of China. Gumilev shows that while the wall had been built primarily for warding 
off the attacks of the Hiung-nu, it also served another purpose, to prevent Chinese 
defectors from escaping to the Hiung-nu in search of an easier life (no taxes). In 
the main body of the book Gumilev describes the Hiung-nu empire in the period 
of its might, the penetration of both the Chinese and the Hiung-nu into the "West- 
ern countries" (Central Asia), the decline of the Hiung-nu, and the disintegration 
of their state. The social and political organization of the Hiung-nu is dealt with 
at its different stages and in several places. There is but a brief account of Hunnic 
religion. 

Gumilev bases his characterization of the economic and cultural life of the 
Hiung-nu and the adjacent tribes mainly on the archaeological data obtained from 
recent excavations in Siberia and Mongolia. In most cases his description of the 
contents of the finds is condensed but illuminative. The discussion of some of the 
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Noin-Ula discoveries shows his mastery in blending historical and archaeological 
evidence. ! 

As appendixes the book contains a glossary of ethnic names, a synchronistic 
table of events (in three columns: China; Innermost and Central Asia; India and 
Iran), two genealogical tables of the Hiung-nu emperors, and onc table of the 
Wu-sun rulers. 


Yale University GEORGE VERNADSKY 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS: STUDIES IN SOME ASPECTS OF THEIR HIS- 
TORY AND CULTURE PRESENTED TO BRUCE DICKINS. Edited by 
Peter Clemoes. (London: Bowes and Bowes. 1959. Pp. 322. 355.) 


Tuzsx essays, offered "as a seventieth birthday present" to the recently retired 
professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge, while reflecting the 
wide range of his scholarly interests, illustrate at the same time the diversity of 
skills and sciences which are today lighting up the darker stretches of British his- 
tory before the Norman Conquest. The transformation, of which the nonspecialist 
was made aware by the appearance in 1936 of Collingwood and Myres's first vol- 
ume of The Oxford History, still continues, as archaeologists, place-name linguists, 
numismatists, and art historians supplement the evidence elicited by the close 
scrutiny to which charters, writs, and chronicles are being subjected. 

The articles, all of high scholarly quality, range from short notes on technical 
linguistic, textual, or archaeological points, such as A. H. Smith's on two place- 
name elements in Yorkshire, Kenneth Jackson's historical-cum-etymological proof 
that Edinburgh did not get its name from Eadwine of Northumbria, J. Young's 
notes on the Caedmon MS in the Bodleian Library, R. M. Wilson's on the Vespasian 
Psalter gloss, Dr. Harmer's edition of two writs of Edward the Confessor (in 
effect an appendix to her great volume on Anglo-Saxon writs), and D. M, Wilson's 
account of four rings with runic inscriptions preserved in the British and Copen- 
hagen Museums, one of which he shows to be a modern copy. Repercussions of 
the Sutton Hoo ship burial appear twice. Sir Frank Stenton uses the evidence of 
early Mercian genealogical tables to elucidate the problem of which East Anglian 
ruler was commemorated in that great cenotaph. In “The Monsters and Beowulf” 
Mrs. Chadwick insists not only that the hero's fight with the powers of evil is the 
heart of the story, but also that it is a traditional theme of Scandinavian legend. 
Putting together the treasure-filled barrow of the poem and the Swedish antecedents 
of the East Anglian dynasty, she suggests that "during the lifetime of those who 
remembered the building and furnishing of Sutton Hoo a poet composed Beowulf 
for a member of the same dynasty to glorify his ancestral line.” 

Other studies of legend, by G. Turville Petre and Margaret Ashdown, illustrate 
Icelandic interest in English figures; the story of Harold Godwinson's survival 
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after Hastings, as she suggests, is one in a long series of wish fulfillments stretch- 
ing from King Arthur to Kitchener. 

Four longer essays are of special interest: H. M. "Taylor's masterly study of 
certain features in some nineteen Anglo-Saxon churches, illustrated with measured 
architectural drawings, provoking the question for what ritual or ceremonial pur- 
pose these western galleries and side chapels were built; the chronological list of 
Aelfric’s writings, by Peter Clemoes, editor of the volume, probably the book’s 
most solid contribution to scholarship; and two articles dealing with “straight” 
history. F. T. Wainwright asks why the great Lady of the Mercians, Alfred’s 
daughter Aethelflaed, has such scanty notice in West Saxon sources, whereas Celtic 
chroniclers rank her as famosissima regina? His answer is that her "virtual elimi- 
nation from the national record" was due to the risk that praise of her great mili- 
tary and diplomatic achievements might lead to a revival of Mercian nationalism. 
Professor Whitelock's study of the methods by which the kings of England, in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, fought the menace of Northumbrian particularism, with 
its dangerous Scandinavian affiliations, points forward to the perennial "problem 
of the North,” still a potential danger under the Tudors. 

This worthy tribute to Professor Bruce Dickins is completed. by a bibliography 
of his writings covering the period 1912-1959. 


Sevenoaks, Kent HELEN CAM 


SEIGNEURIE ET FÉODALITÉ: LE PREMIER AGE, DES LIENS 
D'HOMME A HOMME. By Robert Bouiruche. [Collection Historique.] 
(Paris: Aubier. 1959. Pp. 422. 1,440 fr.) 


Wirt another volume to come, one cannot be sure. But on the basis of this 
first volume it seems very likely that M. Boutrouche is writing what will become 
the standard account of “manorialism and feudalism.” It is far more comprehensive 
than Ganshof's book, which has been translated into English. And if the ideas do 
not have the originality, nor the writing the grace of Marc Bloch's classic account, 
this book has the advantage of twenty years of scholarship and discussion since 
Bloch wrote. It is the work of a master historian, one who knows the sources and 
has made original contributions in the field, as well as one who knows and uses 
the researches of his predecessors and contemporaries, both French and foreign. 
It 1s a book, moreover, of considerable subtlety. 

The work begins with a clear discussion of the semantics of feudalism, and the 
author takes a firm position here that if the term is to mean anything, it must 
mean what it did in medieval Europe where it originated. The Marxist usage and 
the pejorative common usage which regard any fragmentation of authority as 
feudal are both criticized. The distinction between seigneury and fief, which is 
not always made by French writers, is carefully drawn throughout the book. 

The second volume will deal with the apogee and decline of feudalism. The 
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present one is concerned chiefly with the formative period in “le haut Moyen Age,” 
from the eighth to the mid-eleventh century. There is a masterly survey of the 
economic background. Then two chapters deal with the evolution of the seigneury, 
followed by two on feudalism, both in the lands which composed the Carolingian 
Empire. These formed the pays d’élection of feudalism, and Boutrouche stresses 
the role of the Carolingian family in calling it into being. A second part deals with 
"Les liens de subordination en dehors de l'Europe franque”; the ancient Orient, 
Spain, England before the Normans, Scandinavia, the Slav world, the Mongols, 
Islam, Byzantium, China, and Japan. This is comparative history as it should be 
written, making contrasts as well as comparisons. From this section Boutrouche 
emerges with the conclusion that only in Japan was there a feudalism closely 
resembling that of Western Europe although not derived from it. But the effort is 
not simply negative, for the contrasts help in understanding the nature of Western 
feudalism and suggest something of the peculiar preconditions, if not causes, of 
its appearance. A lengthy appendix of documents, all translated into French, a 
comprehensive bibliography, by itself an invaluable contribution to scholarship, 
and a brief index of terms complete the volume. 

Individual readers will differ with this or that point, of course. In general, one 
could wish that more attention had been paid to the social and intellectual milieu 
even if not so much as is given to the economic and political. A greater amount of 
ilustration would be very welcome to keep the discussion more concrete. Bou- 
trouche tends to personify the institutions be is dealing with and sometimes he 
seems to forget this is a metaphor and endows them with a life of their own. But 
these faults are far outweighed by the scholarship and the balanced judgment 
which promise to make this work a major contribution to the historiography of 
our time. 


University of Connecticut Frep A. CAzzEL, Jr. 


HISTORY OF EGYPT, 1382-1469 AD.: TRANSLATED FROM THE 
ARABIC ANNALS OF ABU L-MAHASIN IBN TAGHRI BIRDI. Part VI, 
1453-1461 A.D.; Part VII, 1461-1468 A.D. By William Popper. [University 

` of California Publications in Semitic Philology, Volumes XXII and XXIII.] 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960. Pp. xvii, 165; xxiv, 159. $3.50; 
$4.00.) . 


THEsE two volumes bring to an end the translation of the concluding portion 
of Ibn Taghrî Birdf’s long historical work, an-Nujdm az-záhirah, which Popper 
began to publish in 1954 (see AHR, LXI [Oct. 1955], 108); only the index is still 
outstanding. The present volumes include a few short reigns, but deal mainly _ 
with the reigns of Inäl and Khushgadam; at the beginning of the long reign of 
Qaitbay in 1468, the author laid down his pen, and he died shortly thereafter, In 
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the Nujám, he frequently refers to the more detailed treatment of the same period 
contained in another work of his, and, as a matter of fact, the modern reader can- 
not help feeling that he could and should have given more flesh and substance to 
his narrative than are found in it. 

In the center of the Egyptian historian's interest we find again the appoint- 
ments, promotions, intrigues, and fights of Egypt's ruling group. Ibn Taghri Birdi 
has something important to say about the unwisdom of retaining high-sounding 
titles after the positions to which they applied lost their original prestige. His 
prejudice against the non-Moslem minority, especially Christian officeholders, 
breaks through again. The great mass of the population is rarely considered 
worthy of historical notice. The author stresses the disrupting effect on business 
life of Mameluke malfeasances that left no power to the civilian authorities, the 
gadis. He excoriates the robberies and extortions practiced by the soldiery, but 
also remarks that even exceptionally violent fighting for power among opposing 
Mameluke factions left the city doing business as usual. He mentions currency 
reforms and the incidence of inflation as the result of an epidemic. He notes 
attempts at urban renewal and the problems raised by it, graphically describes a 
dangerous conflagration and the raiding of Cairo by Bedouin robbers. Events out- 
side Egypt are hardly noticed, but there are a few interesting passages on the 
impression made by the conquest of Constantinople in the Egyptian capital, on the 
interference of Egypt in the affairs of Cyprus, and on contacts with India. By far 
the best pages are those where the author deals with personalities, either in the 
course of his narrative or in the collected obituary notices at the end of each reign. 
He lays bare the character and motivations of the great and the less great of his 
time, whether this means describing the political effect of the ruler's physical 
appearance or puzzling over the discovery of a fortune concealed in the house of a 
deceased ascetic who during his life had enjoyed a great reputation for his saintly 
ways. This, of course, is due to the stress laid on the individual that is charac- 
teristic of Moslem civilization. On the whole, Popper's painstaking translation, 
the result of many years of devoted labor, confirms the impression that Ibn Taghri 
Birdi’s work is a good index of the strengths and shortcomings of Moslem his- 
toriography. 


Yale University Franz RosENTHAL 


Modern Europe 


KARL V.: DER KAISER UND SEINE ZEIT. KOLNER COLLOQUIUM 26.- 
29. NOVEMBER 1958. Edited by Peter Rassow and Fritz Schalk. (Köln-Graz: 
Bóhlau Verlag. 1960. Pp. xi, 217. DM 20.) 


Ts volume’s first essay deals with the image of Charles V in literary tradi- 
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tion. The author, Peter Rassow, does not romanticize this theme, since there simply 
has never been any real mythos of Charles V. Indeed, while Charles would have 
to be included among the score of key figures of European history, almost every 
other person in that group would excite more of an air of mystery than he. If his 
personality lacks fascination, however, it commands sympathy: he was not a 
trimmer like so many princes of his time. Considering the vastness of his domain 
and the integrity of his rule during forty critical years of European history, the 
conception of the “Age of Charles V” is proper. It was not a contrived occasion, 
therefore, when an international colloquium of scholars gathered at Cologne on 
the four hundredth anniversary of Charles’s death, and the publication of their 
deliberations in this volume will be welcomed by scholars. 

Four of the essays deal with problems of the age more than the man: on the 
Spanish in the New World (Lewis Hanke, Richard Konetzke) and on Spanish 
literature (Fritz Schalk, Robert Ricard). Another handful deal with some of 
. Charles’s "area" or “topical” problems: Milan (Federico Chabod), East Europe 
(Hermann Kellenbenz), the amber trade in the Lowlands (Ramón Carande), the 
popes and the council (Hubert Jedin), the Mediterranean (the late Jaime Vicens 
Vives). Werner Naf (F) speculates in a few pages about the variety of Charles's 
holdings, and the verity of his "Empire." Berthold Beinert offers an excellent Quel- 
lenkritth of Charles's testament and instructions to his son. On the philosophical 
level, Antonio Truyol y Serra considers Charles V as a prince, measuring him by 
the yardstick of "reason of state" policy, while Ramón Menéndez Pidal traces the 
growth of Charles's political thought. Pidal's essay is the next to longest and pro- 
vides an intellectual-biographical exposition of the problem which Naf summarizes 
analytically. 

Two essays in art history serve to raise this book above the average of its genre 
by giving us a veritable portrait gallery of the hero. There are sixteen different 
representations of Charles V, plus a bonus of the details of some of them. Georg 
. Poensgen covers a wide range of portraits of Charles V, while Herbert von Einem 
concentrates upon four by Titian. Von Einem’s article is the longest in the volume 
and the most erudite. He is perhaps more interested in the painter than the 
painter's subject, but then he also brings out the interplay between Titian’s concep- 
tions and contemporary humanistic thought, giving us refreshing double-reflected 
views of Charles V. Rassow, at the end of his introductory essay, makes a special 
plea for an iconographical Sammlung to intensify our image of Charles V; the 
illustrations in this volume offer a provisory collection and show the good purpose 
that it can serve. 


University of Minnesota | RarPH E. Grssey 


DIPLOMATISCHESKAIA ISTORIIA. RUSSKO-FRANTSUZSKOGO SOI- 
UZA V NACHALE XX VEKA [Diplomatic History of the Franco-Russian 
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Alliance at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century]. By E. M. Rozental. 
(Moscow: Publishing House for Socio-Economic Literature. 1960. Pp. 270. 
8 rubles, 40 kopecks.) 


Sovier historians are systematically exploiting still unpublished czarist archives 
that concern the diplomacy of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
and they have begun to provide detailed and specific information on Russia’s role 
in the European alliance system. The present monograph deals with Franco- 
Russian relations in the period 1904~1907 and presents the thesis that during those 
years Russia was finally committed to the entente system. Rozental argues that 
until the Russo-Japanese War and the revolution of 1905 Russia was an uncom- 
mitted power which, despite the French alliance of 1891-1892, was able to play 
upon the conflicting interests of the major states in developing a policy of expan- 
sion. With the defeats in the Far East, however, and increasing turbulence at 
home, Russia’s need for financial support threw her directly into the French orbit, 
while the French government, both to protect previous investments and to assure 
Russian backing against Germany, provided the money to meet Russia’s economic 
crisis, took a moderate position in the Hull incident, observed a benevolent 
neutrality during the Russo-Japanese War, and worked persistently to accommo- 
date the conflicts among Russia, Japan, and Britain. The story is told with a 
wealth of original material drawn from the Arkhiv Vneshnei Politiki Rossii, the 
Tsentralnyi Gosudarstvennyi Istoricheskii Arkhiv Moskvy, the Tsentralnyi 
Gosudarstvennyi Istoricheskii Arkhiv Leningrada, and the Tsentralnyi Gosu- 
darstvennyi Arkhiv Voenno-Morskogo Flota. In addition Rozental has used the 
basic published sources effectively. The book’s primary contribution is to present 
the details of Russia’s economic situation and the financial arrangements which 
structured both French and Russian policy, and incidentally to suggest that Russia’s 
role in the diplomacy of the first decade of the twentieth century was more signifi- 
cant than has been previously recognized. Western readers may be put off by the 
heavy-handed Leninist interpretation and on occasion will find clinching points 
substantiated by reference to Lenin’s analyses rather than substantive materials, 
but the core of the book is substantial and will reward careful reading. In my 
opinion Rozental’s work does not materially alter the major interpretations con- 
cerning European diplomacy before the First World War, but it does provide 
much-needed specific data on the mechanics and motives of Russian foreign policy. 
Beyond this, Rozental drives home the point that the alliance system must be 
viewed against a broader background than European entanglements as such, and 
underscores the need to study domestic developments as the starting point for 
analyzing foreign relations. 


University of Missouri R. E. McGrew 
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THE TWILIGHT OF EUROPEAN COLONIALISM: A POLITICAL AN- 
ALYSIS. By Stewart C. Easton. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
1960. Pp. xvi, 571. $7.50.) 


Tue subtitle of this book should be noted, for this is not a general work cover- 
ing the economy, educational systems, or even the accomplishments of the colonial 
. powers in the colonies. Not that these topics are omitted entirely, but they are 
always incidental to the analysis of how the colonies are governed. The volume 
covers the colonial possessions of England, France, Belgium, and Portugal as of 
September 1959; Algeria, Guadeloupe, Martinique, French Guiana, and Réunion 
are omitted because they have the status of French metropolitan departments. By 
adding footnotes while the book was in press, the author has been able to bring 
the account down to about April 1960. 

The book is crammed with facts and replete with detail on the framework of 
governments. Here one can find how many official and unofficial, how many 
appointed or clected members there are in each colonial legislature and what the 
franchise requirements are. Names of the numerous political parties are given, 
though unfortunately but understandably recourse is taken to abbreviations. At 
times one gets lost in the alphabetical jungle; a list of abbreviations is very much 
needed. In general, Easton might well have shown more selectivity, and his char- 
acterization of a volume in one of his bibliographical notes might well be applied 
to his own: "This book is excellent for reference, but rather formidable for reading 
straight through.” The bibliographical notes, dealing with each of the four colonial 
powers, are excellent and should be of real aid in bringing many small library 
collections up to date on Africa. While this is hardly a volume to be used as a text, 
there are sections that would make stimulating assignments. Among the best are 
the chapters on the British crown colony system, the section on United Nations 
trusteeship, the introductory chapter on overseas France, the chapter on Portuguese 
colonies, and the concluding chapter in which the policies of the four powers are 
compared and contrasted. | 

About three hundred pages are devoted to the British Empire, and here a 
unique, but on the whole successful, classification of the various territories has 
been followed. They are grouped as: colonies marked for independence as unitary 
entities, those with a clear federal future, those with a possible federal future, 
those where white settlers cloud the future, United Nations trust territories, colonies 
too small for full independence, and colonies disputed by foreign powers. Easton 
is critical of British policy throughout, and especially of the English attitude of 
condescension toward the natives. In contrast the basic social equality existing in 
the French,colonies, where whites and blacks use the same facilities, seems to 
incline the author to a favorable view of French colonial administration, The Joi 
cadre of 1956 is extolled for the political training it provided for the natives. 
Easton is optimistic about the prospects of the French community, a future that 
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does not seem so bright today as when his account was written. The excessive 
paternalism of the Belgian administration is condemned, and events have justified 
the author's fears of too rapid a shift to independence. As to how long the authori- 
tarian Portuguese government, outwardly at least oblivious to events in the rest 
of Africa, can maintain its control, Easton ventures no opinion, although he obvi- 
ously believes the twilight of colonialism is also approaching here. 

There are six clearly drawn maps and a useful and full table of contents. It is 
to be hoped that publisher and author will be able to keep the volume reasonably 
up to date, and, now that the ground work has been laid, to cut down on the 
detail and expand the synthesis in future editions. 


Bowdoin College j E. C. HELMREICH 


THE CHARITIES OF LONDON, 1480-1660: THE ASPIRATIONS AND 
THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE URBAN SOCIETY. By W. K. Jordan. 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1960. Pp. 463. $6.00.) 

THE FORMING OF THE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF THE WEST 
OF ENGLAND: A STUDY OF THE CHANGING PATTERN OF SO- 
CIAL ASPIRATIONS IN BRISTOL AND SOMERSET, 1480-1660. By 
W. K. fordan. [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New 
Series, Volume L, Part 8.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1960. Pp. 99. $2.00.) 


Tues two books amplify, particularize, and illustrate Philanthropy in England, 
1480-1660, Jordan’s initial report on his monumental study of Tudor and early 
Stuart bequests and donations, the benefactions of 34,963 individuals in ten Eng- 
lish counties (see AHR, LXV [Jan. 1960], 362). The Charities of London surveys 
the gifts of 7,391 of these donors, residents of the city and its county, Middlesex. 
The book on Bristol and Somerset includes 4,160 givers. 

Jordan shows what these donors gave and how they gave. The research is based 
on wills and endowments and the purposes to which their gifts were devoted. He 
divides the givers into thirteen social classes of crown, gentry, clergy, merchants, 
and so forth, and tabulates what each class gave to the poor, to social rehabilitation, 
municipal betterment, education, and religion. Despite a broad statistical range, 
this is an intimate study. The greater part of the account in both books is devoted 
to individual donors and their charitable objectives. In London, for example, 
Jordan introduces five hundred givers by name. We are told about the nationwide 
benefactions of Henry Smith but the smaller givers, like George Henningham 
who founded an almshouse for three poor widows, are not forgotten. 

Eighty-four per cent of the metropolitan donors are traced to their respective 
parishes among the 193 in the city and county. The wills of 181 London merchants 
show that an average of 18 per cent of their estates went to charity, from 29 per 
cent before the Reformation to an Elizabethan 25 per cent, and 15 per cent in the 
period that includes the Civil War. The trend of all giving was from religious 
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causes before the Reformation to secular objectives thereafter, notably under Eliza- 
beth. In all three counties, helping the poor, mainly through household relief and 
almshouses, rose markedly as a favored cause. Education was the chief interest of 
the professions in London, with great emphasis upon the universities. The bulk 
of the giving in the metropolis came from a "merchant elite" who gave more than 
56 per cent of the benefactions, with other businesses and the professions bringing 
the total to over 7o per cent. Fifteen per cent of the gifts came from women, many 
of them the widows or wives of merchants. Thirty-one per cent of London money 
went outside the city whose population was fed by an enormous influx from the 
. rest of England. 

This is a primary study of first magnitude. It 1s difficult even to hint at the 
wealth of its material. Jordan's books are far more than an accounting of charitable 
actions. They paint a social and economic picture of the time and of its philan- 
thropic preferences. Every kind of charitable provision is illustrated, from the 
inept and the casual to the carefully conceived and planned. While the testators 
and other givers were influenced by the trends of the time, they seem to have 
followed their individual impulses and intentions. One wonders whether they 
"gained a large measure of control over the spreading and chronic social blight 
of poverty" and how far they went "towards securing its prevention." Whatever 
one's doubts on this score there can be no argument about the importance and sig- 
nificance of the achievement represented in these two books. It is not too much to 
say that the student of good works in this period should not only know his Stow 
and his Fuller; be must now study Jordan. 


Washington, D. C. KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 


CONFLICT IN STUART ENGLAND: ESSAYS IN HONOUR OF WAL- 
LACE NOTESTEIN. Edited by William Appleton Athen and Basil Duke 
Henning. (New York: New York University Press, 1960. Pp. 271. $4.00.) 


Ts volume of essays in honor of Wallace Notestein offers interpretations of 
Stuart history extending over the entire period. David Willson discusses James I's 
noble dream of Anglo-Scottish unity, unrealized in his lifetime, but, unlike most 
of his projects, eventually fulfilled. F. G. James sees Queen Anne forced into a 
compromise between high church and latitudinarian episcopal appointments. 
Harold Hulme interprets and summarizes the English constitution in the days 
of Charles I. On the basis of her extensive investigation of the lives of members of 
the Long Parliament, Mary Frear Keeler examines the composition and signifi- 
cance of important committees elected in its opening months. William Sachse 
describes the interesting pamphlet propaganda for the King distributed during 
the last critical weeks before his execution in January 1649. William Aiken, editor 
of this collection until his death, paints a sordid picture of the admiralty during 
the last years of Charles IFs reign and makes more difficult than ever acceptance of 
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traditional praise for Stuart naval efficiency by forcing a realization of the total 
inadequacy of England's major defense in a period of crisis at home and abroad. - 

T'wo of the most original essays deal with patents and monopolies and with 
population problems. Mildred Campbell high-lights disputes which complicate 
any solution of questions concerning the relation of statistical estimates and the 
flow of emigration overseas. Elizabeth Foster brilliantly surveys the stand taken by 
the Commons in the investigation of facts about patents and monopolies and 
emphasizes their reliance on the idea that grievances being the special province of 
representatives of the realm, the house was a court with jurisdiction over such 
offenses. A vast amount of new material on the Commons of 1624 has been 
utilized, and the result makes obvious the crying need for publication of the 
manuscript debates. 

Willson Coates’s analysis of major conflicts in seventeenth-century England 
enters the stormy arena where historians battle over the gentry. Some suggestions 
from a paper read by the late Alexander Thomson are summarized, and sensible, 
judicious reflections on the nature of the social and political revolutions are pro- 
vided by the author. 

It is fitting that one of the most graceful essays should be Hartley Simpson’ s 
introductory tribute to Wallace Notestein and to the intellectual companionship 
and warm friendship that exists between the Sterling Professor and his many stu- 
dents. As a teacher, Notestein excels in the arts of conversation and discussion. He 
engages in these in classroom, library, campus, apartment, and (as I will testify) 
on shipboard and under the portico of the British Museum. A “scholar-teacher,” 
"his academy was wherever he was." Simpson admirably summarizes Notestein's 
enormous contribution to English parliamentary history in his conception of the 
role of the parliamentary diary in the interpretation of Stuart struggles and in his 
high standard of investigation and editing, in which it may be noted Simpson him- 
self has had an honorable and important part. “The Winning of the Initiative,” 
an account of the tactics of procedure read to the British Academy in 1924, has 
stood the test of time. Nor has Notestein disdained the work of the popularizer in 
his English Folk, The Scot in History, Four Worthies, and The English People. 
Let us hope that the efforts of his students here collected will inspire this inde- 
structible scholar to yet further adventures in Stuart history. 


Bryn Mawr College l CAROLINE ROBBINS 


THE REIGN OF GEORGE III, 1760-1815. By J. Steven Watson. [Oxford His- 
tory of England, Volume XII.] (New York: Oxford Mon Press. 1960. 
Pp. xviii, 637. $8.00.) 


Tuere has long been need for an up-to-date general history of Britain under 
George II. The best of the older standard histories covering this period, by Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson, was first published almost fifty years ago, and since that 
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time research and reinterpretation have altered parts of the story out of recogni- 
tion. Mr. Watson's volume conforms in general with the pattern of its series, save 
that it is rather more exclusively devoted to straight political narrative; and there 
is much to praise. It is highly satisfactory to have an account of these years incorpo- 
rating the fruits of recent scholarship and freed from the distorting views about 
political and constitutional conditions implanted in the “received story" by Erskine 
May a hundred years ago and followed thereafter by some of the most prominent 
of two generations of historians. Watson marshals his facts with practiced facility 
within the scaffold erected by Professors Namier and Pares, and he contributes 
new, original points of interpretation. The fact that the British could rest content 
with a potentially unfettered legislature, whereas the Americans insisted upon 
finite constitutional checks and limitations, for instance, is explained with illumi- 
nating reference to social conditions: "That parliament would not exceed its proper 
activity was, in practice, to be made certain by the predominance in parliament of 
one of the major groups with a vested interest in freedom from interference, the 
landed gentry.” Personalities and situations are often summed up in telling 
phrase; thus: “Pitt lived always on the level of splendid gestures and of clashing 
forces”; or “the second generation of romantics . . . poets who elevated beauty like 
the Host to give help to a troubled world." In many passages deep scholarship, 
sensitive insight, and historical imagination combine to furnish informative dis- 
cussions of situations and events. 

But in some ways this book is a disappointment. The object of a work of this 
kind is to be comprehensive, precise, and definitive. These aims are not always 
achieved here. Religious life and personalities of religious leaders and churchmen, 
the developments and divisions caused by evangelicalism within the Church of 
England, and the fragmentation of Methodism outside it are practically ignored; 
Methodism, in the earlier years only, receives barely half a page, Paley, in his 
time the leading theologian, only three lines. This whole subject deserved a sepa- 
rate chapter. There is at times uncertainty of touch in the handling of foreign rela- 
tions. Those familiar with the work of Renaut will know, for instance, that the 
statement, “Holland joined in [the American War] to get her share of the spoils,” 
is a travesty of the facts. For Anglo-Dutch relations in the next decade Professor 
Cobban’s Ambassadors and Secret Agents (1954) is authoritative, yet it is omitted 
from the bibliography. The early radicalism of the reign remains indistinct 
— through failure to isolate and focus, as could be done in less than a page, the ideas 
of James Burgh, John Cartwright, and Christopher Wyvill. Cartwright receives 
but one mention, and that under the year 1811. Finally, errors of fact detract from 
the value of the book as a work of reference. To cite a few: the parliamentary 
franchise in the city of London extended only to liverymen, not to householders; 
miscopying of information from a monograph has produced the misstatement (in 
direct conflict with the whole of Watson’s thesis about crown influence in Parlia- 
' ment) that during the American War there were forty-nine members of Parlia- 
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ment holding treasury contracts, whereas in fact there were seventeen; in 1784 the 
total number of MP's not re-elected, from all causes including age, health, and 
inclination, was about 160, yet we are told that "one hundred and sixty of Fox's 
friends failed to reappear.” The Regency Act of 1765 provided for the event of the 
King's death while his heir was a minor; it did not provide for his (implied 
mental) "collapse" (if it had there would have been no problem, or a ditferent 
problem, in 1788). In two pages of the bibliography alone (admittedly the worst) 
there are eleven inaccuracies in the descriptions of works or their authors, three 
of which at least will cause trouble to readers consulting library catalogues. Unusual 
delays and misfortunes have dogged the production of this volume, but in an 
undertaking of such an exacting nature, another two or three years’ delay would 
^ have been well worth while in the interests of a more accurate and definitive 
performance. 


University College, London | Ian R. CHRISTIE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY BRITAIN, 1815-1914. By Anthony Wood. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1960. Pp. xi, 476. $7.50.) 


Every age, it is said, must write its own history of the past. George Trevelyan 
in 1922 gave that generation’s view of the Victorian era in his British History in 
the Nineteenth Century. Anthony Wood, in his Nineteenth Century Britain, pre- 
sents today's picture of the same era. How much do they differ? Does Wood's 
version reflect today's international anxieties and domestic affluency? 

At first glance the answer is no. His version seems to differ little from 
Trevelyan's. The strong lines in the picture are the same: an expanding capitalism 
and a rising population, exploitation and misery giving way to material progress, 
a rising middle class followed by a rising proletariat, reform bills leading inexora- 
bly to democracy, and social reforms to increased state interference. In the middle 
decades a triumphant middle class repeals the corn law, opposes Chartism, and 
demands administrative reforms. At the end of the century there are depressions, 
strikes, socialism, women suffragettes, and, as always, turbulent Ireland. Abroad, 
the brilliant Castlereagh helps define a settlement that lasts a century, the able 
Canning opposes the Holy Alliance, Palmerston frustrates the French, and Glad- 
stone stumbles into Egypt. The historian of today, no less than the historian of the 
twenties, disapproves of jerry-built slums, child labor, and the new poor law. 
Oliver Twists pitiable fate is retold in both accounts. The conduct of the Crimean 
War is still disgraceful, Cobbett is still the embodiment of John Bull, and Chartism 
still fails because of its narrow class basis. In their agreement on what topics are 
important, in their narrative of events, even in their explanation of events, their 
agreement is so frequent as to raise doubts concerning the ease with which every 
age can rewrite history. 

There are of course differences. To Trevelyan, Palmerston was a jingoist who, 
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with Stratford Canning, caused the Crimean War, while to Wood, Palmerston 
was a responsible statesman, and Stratford Canning tried his best to prevent the 
war. For Wood the miseries of the “Hungry Forties” have been exaggerated 
while Trevelyan pointed to the millions who were starving in the forties, Did the 
revulsion of the nineteen twenties to war and capitalism lead Trevelyan to con- 
demn Palmerston and speak of millions starving while the prosperity and inter- - 
nationalism of the nineteen fifties led. Wood to defend Palmerston and qualify 
the harsher judgments of the “Hungry Forties”? Perhaps so. But a close look at 
Wood's study suggests that it was, for example, less Prime Minister Macmillan's 
"summitry" than Harold Temperley's England and the Near East (written in 
1936) that defines his interpretation of Palmerston. Indeed on every page there is 
. evidence of wide reading in the vast literature on Victorian England, most of 
which has been published since 1922. It is, in short, the research of yesterday more 
than the concerns of the present that defines Wood's account, and that makes it a 
more careful, albeit less poetic, survey than Trevelyan’s. Wood has used that 
research with sophistication, judiciousness, and intelligence. The result is a picture 
similar to Trevelyan's but more finely drawn and nicely shaded. It is an account 
which, except for a few minor inaccuracies, should be hard to revise a generation 
from now. Is it so easy for every age to rewrite the history of the past? 


Dartmouth C ollege Davi» RoszaTs 


DEFENCE BY COMMITTEE: THE BRITISH COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE, 1885-1959. By Franklyn Arthur Johnson. Foreword by Lord 
Ismay. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. 416. $8.00.) 


Turis book represents a large undertaking which the author has accomplished 
with a high degree of success. It is a study of the origin, early activities, and func- 
tions of the British Committee of Imperial Defence with its subordinate organiza- 
tions, its offshoots, and its successors. It treats the growth, development, and influ- 
ence of this unique institution which was created to be flexible, purely advisory, 
and consultative. It came to be a government within a government without chang- 
ing its original purpose. With the Imperial Conference and the Imperial War 
Cabinet this organization almost produced a formal government for the British 
Empire. The Committee of Imperial Defence with its several subcommittees and 
its various and complicated relationships made possible during the two world 
wars not only successful coordination of the military efforts of the armed services 
of Great Britain but also the efforts of the several Dominions and the United States. 
It was planned in the beginning to include representatives from the Dominions, 
and in its growth and achievements it exerted a profound influence upon the con- 
stitutional evolution of the Empire into a Commonwealth of Nations. It also influ- 
enced the foundations upon which the military organization of the United States 
was constructed. To a great extent this British Committee of Imperial Defence 
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was the mother of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National Security 
Council. It was also the basic experience upon which was built the British-Ameri- 
can combined Chiefs of Staff, the instrument which so successfully held the two 
great allies together and directed their combined effort during the Second World 
War. 

Here is revealed again the genius, or the wisdom, of the British people in 
creating institutions to serve the needs of the state in a rapidly changing age and 
to meet successfully emergencies of the most dangerous kind. It demonstrates also 
the success of these same people in being able to make the fullest use of their mili- 
tary power and military personnel while enabling the civil authorities to maintain 
full control over that power. “There is little danger in power . . . provided it is 
not irresponsible.” This study also reveals the almost unlimited wealth of dedicated 
competence of such men as Lord Esher, Lord Balfour, Lord Hankey, Lord Hal- 
dane, Lord Ismay, Sir Winston Churchill, Henry L. Stimson, and General 
Marshall. 

The author has done a vast amount of research on the period extending from 
1885 to 1959. He has made careful use of the available documentary sources and 
has carried on many conversations and considerable correspondence with the men 
who participated in the work of the committee. He has recognized that many 
sources are still unavailable to the student, but are held under stern top secret 
restrictions. 

Twenty volumes could well be written to explain the developments which the 
author has surveyed and outlined with consummate skill in one volume. The 
study is organized and presented in two main parts and eleven chapters with a 
brief foreword by Lord Ismay. The concluding chapter reveals Johnson's broad 
understanding and scholarly insight, as well as his genuine appreciation of the 
increasing danger with which the Western world must necessarily continue to 
contend with all of its available strength and resources. Some parts of the volume 
are cumbersome and difficult to follow, but it is an important study which has long 
been needed. Every man who is in any way responsible for the organization and 
coordination of the armed services of the United States should read and study this 
book. most diligently. 


lowa City, lowa | W. Ross LiviNcsTON 


IMPERIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM: ENGLISH SOCIAL-IMPERIAL 
THOUGHT, 1895-1914. By Bernard Semmel. [Studies in Society.] (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. 283. $4.50.) 


Tur book might better have been entitled “Imperialism, Protectionism, and 
Social Reform,” for in it Semmel chooses to discuss these three strands of British 
thought, but only in so far as they interpenetrate or interact one with another. It is 
as if each were conceived of as a great circle partly overlying the other two with 
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the reader's attention focused only on the limited area of intersection. Being con- 
cerned with the realm of ideas and not of events, Semmel assumes the reader has 
considerable knowledge of British affairs from 1895 to 1914. He examines in turn 
the relevant speeches and writings of the Social Darwinists, Benjamin Kidd and 
Karl Pearson, of Lord Rosebery and the Liberal Imperialist group, of the Fabian 
Socialists and the Webbs's aspiring brain trust known as the Coefficients, of 
Joseph Chamberlain and the Tariff Reform League, of Sir Halford Mackinder- 
and Lord Milner, of the “national economist," William Cunningham, and the 
“socialist of the chair,” Sir William Ashley, of Lord Roberts and Robert Blatch- 
ford. The degree to which Semmel illuminates these men, especially the Fabians, 
and such projects as the proposed “Party of National Efficiency” makes the book 
both readable and stimulating. British historians interested in imperialism, in the 
tariff reform campaign, or in the movement toward social reform will find Sem- 
mel’s suggestions and his juxtaposition of ideas well worth examining. 

Semmel argues, however, that an identifiable body of thought which he calls 
“social imperialism” can be isolated, or more accurately, that two identifiable 
schools of “social imperialism” existed, one concerned with industrial production, 
employment, and manpower and associated with tariff reform and the Unionist 
party, the other concerned with finance and commerce, with national efficiency 
and “breeding an imperial race” in a reformed environment, but chained to free 
trade concepts. Some readers may be more troubled than assisted by Semmel’s use 
of “social imperialism” as an analytical concept. Imperialists no doubt said and 
believed that the Empire was essential to the well-being of the British workingman 
and that healthy, satished workmen were essential to the Empire; and protection- 
ists certainly argued that tariffs would increase employment and dampen class 
antagonisms. Many deeper ideas were also abroad in the land, and there were two 
great political parties using these ideas as best they might, attracting to themselves 
original minds who agreed in part but not wholly with them. But were there 
really schools of “social imperialist” thought? Ashley alone seems a serious 
theorist and penetrating analyst. The motives and origins of Chamberlain’s policies, 
by contrast, stand inadequately revealed or beset with inconsistencies. Perhaps a 
stronger concluding chapter, one with less extraneous material, would have clinched 
the thesis or convinced more readers. The book is on the whole very well written : 
however, and if some find the necklace of debatable design, all should agree that 1 
the beads are mostly carefully wrought. A 


Long Beach State College | RicHARD H. WILDE 


THE PERSECUTION OF HUGUENOTS AND FRENCH ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT, 1680-1720. By Warren C. Scoville. [Publications of the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of California.] (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press. 1960. Pp. x, 497. $6.50.) 
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Crrrics of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes are legion, especially those 
who base their hostility to the act on grounds of economic inexpediency. Napoleon, 
for instance, believed that the Protestants were his "best subjects. They serve me 
with zeal and distinction. . . . The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes worked a 
great injury upon the state: it drove industries and artisans to foreign lands. I have 
seen a swarm of French refugees in Prussia and as far as the northern parts of 
Poland. That's what comes of persecutions!” 

In this.scholarly and well-written study Scoville seeks to determine to what 
extent the harassment of Huguenots and nouveaux convertis and the emigration 
of some 200,000 of these people were responsible for the economic depression exist- 
ing in France from 1684 to 1717. As a corollary to this, he seeks to estimate the 
benefits wrought by the immigration of Huguenot refugees upon other societies. 
In one sense his research has led him to negative conclusions. In his preface he 
candidly admits that “I have long been intrigued by those hypotheses or pre- 
sumably accurate interpretations of historical facts which suggest that the expul- 
sion of religious minorities . . . has frequently had baneful repercussions upon 
economic activity and has slowed the rate of economic growth... . . If historians 
and sociologists could demonstrate that such persecution usually has recoiled as a 
boomerang upon the persecutors, it might help improve human and social rela- 
tionships.” With this purpose in mind, Scoville proceeded to investigate the nature 
of the disabilities heaped upon the Huguenots and the nouveaux convertis before 
and after the Revocation, the extent, incidence, and consequences of the emigration, 
and the impact of the revocatory legislation on a wide range of specific industries 
and trades within France. He has subjected the secondary literature on the history 
of the Huguenot minority to critical examination and has made effective use of 
materials in the Archives Nationales, the Bibliothéque Nationale, and the Bib- 
liothéque de la Société de l'Histoire du Protestantisme francais. For information 
on the benefits brought by refugees to the lands that eagerly received them, he has 
relied upon materials in the Archives du Ministère des Affaires Etrangéres and 
standard secondary works dealing with, the economic histories of these countries. 

The results? At first sight, it would appear that history corroborates the views _ 
inspiring his study, Numerous French officials, from the Revocation on, attributed 
""e increased difficulty in collecting taxes, the decay of industries, the decline of 

reign trade, and the concomitant increase in foreign competition to the effects 

: the Revocation. But, upon closer examination, quite a different picture appears. 
“As a result [of excessive penalization of Huguenots after 1685] their religious 
convictions and courage were fortified and their devotion to business increased 
markedly. Throughout the eighteenth century Protestants strengthened rather 
than weakened their position in French economic life." In studying various trades 
and industries, Scoville demonstrates in case upon case that neither emigration nor 
religious harassment had the economic impact so often attributed to them. Either 
enough Catholics were present to take the place of the refugees or, more often, 
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those Huguenots who remained managed to accommodate themselves to their 
position as à penalized minority and continued to render valuable services to the 
nation. If one seeks to isolate the causes of the economic depression in France so 
often attributed to the Revocation, the author concludes, one must give priority to 
other factors: the ravages caused by natural disasters upon agriculture and the 
repercussions of these upon the economy as a whole, the economic consequences 
of Louis XIV’s wars, the ossification of Colbert’s mercantile system, and the incom- 
petent attempts of his unimaginative successors to make that system work by 
piling regulation upon regulation. 

If the direct economic loss to France was slight, the gain by foreign states was 
more marked. According to Scoville's calculations, by 1715 Huguenot émigrés 
constituted 25 per cent of the population of Geneva, 20 per cent of the population 
of Berlin (and more than one-third of the officer corps in the Prussian army), and 


5 per cent of the total population of the United Provinces. More important than - 


their numbers were the wealth and technological knowledge they took with them 
to England, Holland, and to the economically more backward states of Germany. 
- Scoville concludes that the economic contributions of the refugees were not alone 
sufficient to explain the greater economic stability of these states during the period 
1683-1715, but it is clear from the evidence that they made a real contribution 
there to the development of industries, some of which soon competed successfully 
with French manufactures in the same fields. In both England and Prussia 
Protestant refugees were sufficiently numerous and influential to constitute impor- 
tant pressure groups agitating against the conclusion of commercial treaties favor- 
able to France. 

Scoville's facts and interpretations may sometimes require qualification. There 
were almost certainly not 1,000,000—1,500,000 Protestants in mid-eighteenth-century 
France; the likely figure for this period is closer to 600,000. The large majority of 
those whose conversion was forced remained at least nominal Catholics even after 
it became relatively safe for them to return to their former faith. It should also be 


pointed out that those who sought to return to Protestantism freely and legally did 


not have to wait until the legislation of Napoleon, as the author implies; freedom 
of conscience was guaranteed by the Rights of Man and liberty of cult by the con- 
stitutions of 1791 and 1793. But the author is eminently successful in laying to 
rest the legend of the baleful effects of the Revocation upon French economic life. 
His study is a splendid piece of work. 


Pomona College Bunpzrre C. PoLanp 
ISTORIIA PARIZHSKOI KOMMUNY, 1871 [History of the Paris Commune, 


1871]. By P. M. Kerzhentsev. (Moscow: Publishing House for Socio-Economic 
Literature. 1959. Pp. 511.) 


"urs study, originally published in 1940, was reissued in 1959, so the editors 
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tell us, in response to professional demand as "a valuable aid for historians and 
all those desiring to study profoundly the history of the Paris Commune," which, 
we are told, was the "glorious forerunner of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion." Kerzhentsev's aim is to provide a "general sketch of the history of the Paris 
Commune in its basic stages and elements." He begins with a characterization of 
the French proletariat in the 1860's, when he finds an organizational "gathering of 
forces" and a growing awareness of the "bankruptcy" of non-Marxian socialism. 
In 1870 the process of proletarian ideological and political clarification was not 
complete, but the “advanced workers” had the correct “instincts” and were moved 
in the spring of 1871 not by false doctrines like those of Proudhon and Blanc, but 
by the visceral stirrings of instinctual proletarian consciousness. The authority of 
Lenin is invoked in support of this assertion: "The revolutionary instinct of the 
working class broke through in spite of erroneous theory." 

Kerzhentsev's study takes up the subject with the overthrow of the imperial 
regime on September 4, 1870, and concludes with the destruction of the Commune 
on May 28, 1871. He divides these months into two main periods, the first of six 
and a half months being the "period of organization and mobilization of the 
working masses" and the final two and a half months the period of the Com- 
munc. Thiers and his government are characterized acidly as a treacherous fore- 
gathering of "liberals" pretending a concern for national defense while preparing 
surrender to the Prussians and destruction of the spontaneously organized institu- 
tions of the masses. The patriotic defensiveness of the Paris proletariat is conceived 
here as an element in an emergent socialist consciousness and a sign of proletarian 
determination to fend off militarism and to protect the working-class institutions 
created in the course of the siege. ‘Thus does Kerzhentsev dismiss the interpretation 
of the Parisian workers’ behavior as inspired more by patriotic than by socialist 
or revolutionary motives. 

The author uses the sources made available by French scholars and delves 
intelligently into contemporary journalistic treatment of the events of 1870-1871 
in France. His bibliography shows a familiarity with Western historiography, 
although he omits Kranzberg's The Siege of Paris 1870-1871 (1950) from his 
supplemental list of works published between his own first and second editions. 
There is an entire section devoted to the historiographical contributions of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin, and the word of the last two is often cited as corroboration of 
the author’s generalizations. Indeed it is Kerzhentsev’s doubtless obligatory resort 
to the tedious rhetoric of official Marxism that renders the book confusing, con- 
tradictory, and useless in the sphere of interpretation. The Commune, we are told, 
was really socialist, the prototype of the proletarian dictatorship which embodied 
a “democratic” rejection of the methods and values of representative government 
based on universal suffrage. The Communards produced a “heroic attempt . . . to 
turn history against capitalism.” Yet, to explain the failure of the venture, the 
author recurs to the judgment of Lenin (and Stalin) that the French proletariat 
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was ideologically and politically underdeveloped, that it had no conception of the 
vital and decisive role of a disciplined party, that it made no effort to establish 
relations with the peasantry, and that it behaved too leniently toward its class ene- 
mies in the name of national defense rather than terrorizing and exterminating 
them. It was simply not ready for “a serious conflict,” he concludes. How a 
proletariat infected with a false or inadequate consciousness could have created 
even for a brief time an authentic proletarian institution Kerzentsev does not say, 
and he seems indisposed to seek for an explanation in the depths, or on the heights, 
of Leninist or Stalinist historical understanding. Neither is he willing or able to 
treat the Parisian working class of the time on its own ground and in its own 
terms. He ends on a note as unhistorical as the rest of his interpretive analysis: 
"Under the leadership of the great Party of the Communists, the Party of Lenin, 
the Soviet Union has realized the dream for which the proletariat of Paris hero- 
ically fought and died in 1871 under the red banner of the Commune-" 

Among the reasons for the failure of the Commune Kerzhentsev is careful to 
include those which attracted Marx's attention in his Civil War in France and in 
his letters to Kugelmann: the failure to nationalize the bank and the reluctance to 
resort to civil war. Had he written in another country and with any other set of 
philosophical or methodological guides, he might have had some use in a more 
sophisticated evaluation for Marx's remark in a letter to Domela Nieuwenhuis, 
written in February 1881: ". . . apart from the fact that this was merely the rising 
of a town under exceptional conditions, the majority of the Commune was in no 


sense socialist, nor could it be." 
Hamilton College CHARLES C. ADLER, Jr. 


APROXIMACIÓN A LA HISTORIA DE ESPANA. By Jaime Vicens Vives. 
[Centro de Estudios Históricos Internacionales, Series A, Estudios, Number 1. ] 
(2d ed.; Barcelona: Universidad de Barcelona. 1960. Pp. 244.) 


Tus originality and brilliance of this compact survey of Spanish history are the 
measure of the loss that peninsular historical studies have suffered in its author's 
tragic death. First published in 1952, the work is no introductory manual, but a 
relatively advanced conspectus of the problematics and interpretations of Spain's 
development in every era from the Lower Paleolithic to the outbreak of the Three 
Years’ War in July 1936. Its pages reflect the vigorous methodological discussions 
of the last two decades at the University of Barcelona, the revisionist impact of 
recent literature in the field, and, above all, Vicens’ own dynamic drive—evidenced 
not only here but also in his numerous books and papers and his inspiration of 
such invaluable (and, we trust, continuing) enterprises as the Centro de Estudios: 
Históricos Internacionales, the [ndice histórico espafiol, the Estudios de historia 
moderna—to bring Spanish historiography fully into line with the most advanced 
modern scholarship. 
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This new edition of the Aproximación, after eight years of successful circula- 
tion of the first, richly renews its value by revisions at many points in the light 
of reappraisal of major issues, by the addition of several new chapters, and by 
inclusion of one-page commentaries which explain changed viewpoints since the 
original edition, cite recent contributions, and note questions calling for future 
research. The book gives approximately equal treatment to the centuries before 
and after 1500, and its interpretations, as those of an expert in both the medieval 
and modern periods and of a Catalan passing cool judgment upon the prejudices 
of the dominant Castilian nationalist school, are consistently illuminating and 
refreshing. Following the current trend, Vicens drastically subordinates the impact 
of the Roman, Visigothic, and Moslem conquests to a basic Hispanic ethnic con- 
tinuity dating from prehistoric times. On the hotly controversial question of the 
making of medieval Spanish civilization, nevertheless, he frankly, if discrimi- 
natingly, prefers the Castro thesis to that of Sánchez-Albornoz, particularly with 
regard to the role of Sephardic Judaism. Treatment of the subject of national uni- 
fication, both before and after the Catholic kings, is examined in terms of the 
permanent interplay of peripheral, especially Catalan, regionalism with Castilian 
centralizing ambitions. Much emphasis is given also to Spain's long time lag in 
developing a significant bourgeoisie and accompanying capitalistic structure, which 
resulted in inability to keep pace with European social and economic advances, in 
the sharply limited success of Bourbon reformism, and in the inevitable enmesh- 
ment of liberalism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries with the dichomatic 
forces of traditionalist and proletarian polarization. 

Finally, mention must be made of the twenty new pages of Prólogo, which 
constitutes, as it turns out, Vicens' last testament to his fellow workers in Spanish 
historiography. Here, after remarking upon the long-overdue escape from old- 
fashioned rhetorical narrative, he analyzes the shortcomings of the presently popu- 
lar legalist, institutional, and philologico-cultural approaches and pleads earnestly 
for attention to demographic, social, psychological, and economic investigations, 
employing the statistical method, as the best hope of substantial advance in a field 
where the vehemently divergent views of Castro and Sánchez-Albornoz under- 
score the vast extent of the unknown. 


University of Virginia C. J. Bisxxo 


LE PORTUGAL ET L'ATLANTIQUE AU XVIIe SIÈCLE (1570-1670): 
ETUDE ÉCONOMIQUE. By Frédéric Mauro. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Études, VIe Section. Centre de Recherches Historiques. Ports, Routes, 'Trafics, 
Volume X.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960. Pp. lviii, 550.) 


THis work does what its title promises by providing a survey of Portuguese 
economic activity in the Atlantic during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It should be added that the dates 1570-1670, which the title gives as the chronologi- 
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cal limits of the work, are only approximate and that Mauro includes much infor- 
mation both earlier and later than these years. The survey is a very thorough one, 
and if the work will scarcely be read for pleasure, it will. be an extremely useful 
quarry of information. 

Proof of the encyclopedic character of this ambitious study is furnished by the 
bibliography, which covers over fifty pages. It is no mere window dressing, as 
Mauro adds a comment or two regarding every work of any importance he men- 
tions. Included in the bibliography are archives in Portugal, the Atlantic islands 
of Portugal, Brazil, various continental European countries, and the United States; 
there may be omissions, but the scholar who detects them will be a specialist on 
even a minuter scale than Mauro. 

The book is organized on a logical basis, beginning with navigational material 
which includes types of ship, techniques of sailing, and commercial routes, with 
data on winds, currents, and weather. It is interesting and gratifying to note that 
Mauro borrows much of this data, with full acknowledgment, from publications 
by the United States Navy. Proceeding next to more purely economic matters, 
Mauro analyzes what he calls "Les grands produits," those which figured most 
heavily in Portuguese trade. In the order mentioned these are timber, slaves, sugar, 
fish and other products of the sea, wheat, and goods that can be labeled “mis- 
cellaneous,” such as wine, tobacco, cotton, cochineal, and other dyestuffs. For each 
of these the author has well-documented pages describing the conditions under 
which they were produced, the method of movement or shipment, and the prices 
finally obtained for them in (chiefly) European markets. The final section of the 
book is a discussion of the media of trade. There is an estimation of money and 
its value (one of the author’s most valuable contributions, for it is always difficult 
for the historian to cope with the currency of another age), the hazards offered 
commerce by pirates, the status of international law at that time, relations between 
states, and the rules of seaports in dealing with alien ships and shippers. 

This work will not be superseded for a long time as a book of reference. Mauro 
has striven for neither charm nor style, and his work will have no appeal to the 
general reader, French or otherwise. Yet for anyone concerned with creating the 
history of Portugal from the “raw materials,” his will be one of the important raw 
materials. 


University of Illinois CHARLES E. NowELL 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE STUDIES: A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
CECILIA M. ADY. Edited by E. F. Jacob. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 


1960. Pp. 507. $12.50.) 
SIXTEEN scholars have contributed to this well-deserved tribute to a distin- 


guished member of that remarkable group of Englishwomen to whom historical 
scholarship in the last generation has been so deeply indebted. One can only regret 
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that Miss Ady did not live long enough to see it in print. Her death in 1958 in 
her late seventies ended a scholarly career that was active to the last, as is demon- 
strated by her fine chapter in the New Cambridge Modern History, published in 
- 1957: | 

A certain lack of unity is unavoidable in a book of this kind, but all the articles 
have, at least, a common focus in Renaissance Italy. After the general introduction 
by the editor, E. F. Jacob, the first two chapters discuss various aspects of the 
impact of the Italian Renaissance on Western Europe. The next six chapters are 
concerned with special problems of state government, military, political, and eco- 
nomic. These constitute the portion of the book most closely related to Miss Ady's 
own lifelong interests, and their authors share her predilection for detailed archival 
research. There is interesting new material in the two companion chapters by 
L. F. Marks on "The Financial Oligarchy in Florence under Lorenzo" and by 
Nicolai Rubenstein on "Politics and Constitution in Florence at the End of the 
Fifteenth Century." A novel emphasis on the feudal element in the despotic prin- 
cipalities characterizes Buena de Mesquita's study of "Ludovico Sforza and His 
Vassals" and that of P. J. Jones on the Malatesta of Rimini. The latter also demon- 
strates that there was a more extensive survival of the forms at least of communal 
government under the Malatesta lordship than has generally been realized. More 
studies of this kind are needed to furnish us with a concrete picture of how the 
governments of the Italian signori actually functioned. In the same way Peter 
Partner's chapter on the "Budget" of the Roman curia gives valuable insights into 
the practical workings of papal administration. The relative decline of the pope's 
"spiritual" revenues as compared to those drawn from the Papal States, which his 
statistics show, is particularly noteworthy, as is also the evidence that the sale of 
curial offices as a means of floating long-term loans was one of the principal 
hindrances to effective reform of papal government. | 

The remaining chapters are concerned with literature and art and include 
contributions by such distinguished scholars as Sir Maurice Bowra and Edgar 
Wind. For the general historian, E. H. Gombrich’s account of the Medici patron- 
age of art is one of the most interesting, but students of Neo-Latin literature will 
welcome John Sparrow’s spirited and beautifully illustrated defense of the original 
writing of the humanists, a couple of sentences of which are worth quoting even 
at the risk of overburdening a brief review: 
Anyone who thinks that by imitating the form of existing models a writer disables 

j from sincerely expressing his own feelings, or from expressing them with 

artistic originality, can know little of the ways in which the impulse to create fulfills 
itself in poetry and prose. And those who dismiss the Latin poetry of the Renaissance 
a priori as artificial and insincere because it is imitative betray a particular ignorance 
of what imitation of the classics meant, both in art and in life, to the humanists of the 
time. 

In conclusion, the chapters maintain an unusually high standard of excellence 
and together form a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Italian 
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Renaissance. The book is handsomely printed and illustrated, and I would not 
note one of the very few slips in proofreading if it did not distort the sense in a 
way which particularly concerns me. The substitution of the word “doctrines” 
for “decline” in the quotation from my book, The Renaissance in Historical 
Thought, on page thirty-one reduces the quotation to nonsense. 


University of Western Ontario WaLLACE K. FERGUSON 


DIE DEUTSCHE EINHEIT ALS PROBLEM DER EUROPAISCHEN GE- 
SCHICHTE: VORTRAGSREIHE DER HISTORISCHEN GESELL- 
SCHAFT ZU BERLIN 1958/59. Edited by Carl Hinrichs and Wilhelm 
Berges. [Beiheft zu der Zeitschrift "Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unter- 
richt.” ] (Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1960. Pp. 195. Cloth DM 10.80, paper 
DM 7.60.) 


Tuts book consists of nine public lectures delivered by members of the Berlin 
history faculty. They discuss the problem of German unity as it has developed in 
the framework of European history from the disintegration of the Carolingian 
Empire around 850 to the partition of Germany in 1945. The problem of unity 
is conceived in a broad and not always consistent sense. Sometimes it refers to 
the attainment (or nonattainment) of political unity in a common state for 
all Germans; sometimes it refers to the relationship between federal and uni- 
tarian elements in the constitutional structure of a given German political entity 
such as the Holy Roman Empire or the Weimar Republic; on a few occasions- 
it refers to unity or disunity as a general cultural-ideological phenomenon, for 
example, in deploring that the citizens of the Weimar Republic were deeply 
divided by cleavages of ideology, confession, and class. The lectures are rather 
better integrated into a readable whole than is customary in a publication of this ' 
kind. They are scholarly despite the virtual absence of a critical apparatus, and 
their style is superior to the ordinary level of German professorial eloquence. 
The volume abounds in challenging hypotheses and stimulating observations. 

Walter Schlesinger provides a brilliant analysis of the foundations of German 
national consciousness in the period of the crystallization of a distinct “East 
Frankish kingdom" around 850. Wilhelm Berges successfully criticizes many 
clichés still current about the imperialism of the Saxon, Salian, and Hohenstaufen 
period. Herbert Helbig describes the increasingly dominant role played by the 
territorial states within the Holy Roman Empire in the years 1250-1500. Carl 
Hinrichs analyzes the failure of all Retchsreform projects and the deepening of 
disunity in the “Confessional Age.” Gerhard Ostreich gives a superb sketch of 
German constitutional life in the period when the emergent Austro-Prussian 
dualism transcended the long-standing clash between imperial authority and 
princely liberties (1648-1789). Richard Dietrich covers the final dissolution of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the establishment of the 1815 Confederation, which 
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he judges to have been the best that was objectively attainable in the light of 
internal and external obstacles to a more closely knit unity. Walter Bussmann 
gives a series of balanced if overcautious judgments on the attitude of Europe 
toward the Bismarckian Empire. Hans Herzfeld concludes with a brilliant 
lecture on the German problem in the era of the two world wars, which con- 
tains more incisive judgments on that disputed topic than any other brief essay 
known to me. He shows that the internal obstacles to German unity have pro- 
gressively diminished since Bismarck achieved his tour de force, but he also frankly 
faces the tragic fact (recently emphasized by Ludwig Dehio) that German unity 
constituted a challenge to the European equilibrium which was bound to lead 
to the First World War though Imperial Germany had (unlike Nazi Germany) 
no specific design to dominate the Continent. Herzfeld believes that Adenauer's 
Germany has at last found the proper synthesis between healthy national feeling 
and European cosmopolitanism. He wisely abstains from presenting any plan 
for German unification while obviously believing that a united Germany can 
only be conceived as an extension of the Federal Republic. The entire volume is 
laudably free from nationalist bias despite the explosive nature of its subject 
matter in contemporary -Germany. 


Brown University Kraus EPSTEIN 


MOLTKE. By Eberhard Kessel. (Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler Verlag. 1957. Pp. 807. 
DM 48.) 


Resser’s biography of Moltke is a definitive work which supersedes all earlier 
studies. It is based upon twenty years of research, much of it among materials 
(like the family papers at Kreisau) destroyed during the Second World War. 
The book is divided into four parts. The first, describing Moltke's career until 
his appointment as Chief of the General Staff in 1857, is especially good on 
his intellectual development and the importance of his years in Turkey. The 
second, covering the years 1857-1864 in exhaustive detail, is the least satisfactory 
part from the point of view of the general reader. Some of its sections, like the 
virtual monograph on the Austro-Prussian military negotiations of 1861, are in- 
congruous in a general Moltke biography. The third section, dealing with the 
wars of unification, provides -a superb narrative which includes many incisive 
judgments upon controversial points. The fourth part is a well-rounded account 
of Moltke’s career during the twenty years after 1871, especially valuable in 
discussing his desire for preventive wars against France in 1875 and Russia in 
1887, his views on political questions like the Kulturkampf and the Anti-Socialist 
Law, and his relationship with his successor Waldersee. An account of Moltke’s 
personal life is skillfully woven into the narrative of his professional work. 
Missile age readers attuned to permanent international crisis will feel nostalgia 
when learning that Moltke retained his key position as Chief of Staff until’ his 
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voluntary retirement at the age of eighty-eight and could protect his health by 
spending only half the year in his Berlin office. He devoted the remainder of 
the year to: managing his Kreisau estate and taking the waters at Bad Gastein. 

Kessel's picture makes Moltke appear as a far more traditional figure than 
the champion of "total" national war depicted by Stadelmann (1950) and Ritter 
(1954) in their important studies. Moltke was too cool a man to sympathize with 
fervid nationalism, too rational a soldier not to feel appalled by the incalculability 
of the “total” war levied against him by Gambetta in 1870. He was old-fashioned 
in never questioning the “enlightened absolutism” of the Hohenzollern monarchy 
and considered parliamentary meddling in military affairs to be impertinent. His 
political convictions were virtually indistinguishable from the conventional con- 
servatism of his period. Moltke stood apart from the bulk of the Prussian officer 
corps mainly because of his broad cultural interests, his awareness of modern 
technical developments, his abnormal appetite for work, and his selfless and 
ascetic personality. His character lacked any demonic dimension, and he might 
have remained in obscurity but for several, by no means inevitable, lucky 
turns in his personal contacts. The inspiring example of complete integrity and 
devotion to duty was his most precious legacy to his successors. This work is 
appropriately dedicated to the memory of General Heinrich von Stülpnagel, one 
of the heroes of the conspiracy of July 20, 1944, a conspiracy which constituted 
the swan song of the type of Prussian officer represented by Moltke. 


Brown University | Kraus EPSTEIN 


WAGES IN GERMANY, 1871-1945. By Gerhard Bry. Ássisted by Charlotte 
Boschan. [National Bureau of Economic Research, Number 68, General 
Series.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. xxvi, 486. 
$10.00.) 


Tue scarcity of analysis in German economic history should make such 
empirical studies most welcome. Despite its specialized subject, this work was 
approached with high hope of valuable commentary on the policies of Bismarck, 
Wilhelm II, world war planners, Weimar democrats, and Nazi radicals, because 
wages could provide one measuring device for evaluation of these historic personali- 
ties and their forms of government. Bry, however, chose to ignore historical impli- 
cations, concentrating instead on theoretical aspects of wage cycles, and leaving the 
implications for others to deduce. His concern was to show relationships between 
wage patterns and the general business cycle. If that theoretical position is accepted, 
one must wonder why the case study chosen was that in which so many economic 
and political variables, the worst inflation, the most total dictatorship, the most de- 
structive wars, existed to obscure theoretical constants. 

'The conclusions, concisely presented in the introduction, are fully substantiated 
in the text and are remarkably predictable, for example, wage changes lagged 
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behind cyclical changes. The writer shows more surprise than his readers will that 
real wages tend to increase as business activity declines. Other unsurprising 
conclusions are: between 1871 and 1945 Germany experienced a fourfold in- 
crease in hourly, though only a threefold increase in weekly, earnings; wage 
differences on the basis of skill, sex, and age tended to diminish, an apparent 
result of industrialism; the National Socialist regime was able to prevent both 
"an extreme rise of money earnings and extreme deterioration of real earnings"; 
German wage increases were comparable to the English, but were not as great as 
the American. — 

After the comment on page twelve, that real earnings in 1958 were about 
so per cent above those of 1938, to the end of Appendix B on page 48o, there 
is little to excite anyone but a wage theory specialist. The text serves as an extended 
footnote to the marvelous 137 tables and forty-one charts, which apply the conclu- 
sions with regularity to a variety of industries, regions, and ages. 

This vast array of statistics appears quite accurate and affirms what has been 
commonly assumed, although it is dubious that by 1944 26,000,000 people could 
be fed only in communal centers. But for all the weighty figures, one must consider 
whether their addition to economic history is commensurate with the pages re- 
quired, whether some editing of the charts and graphs was in order. Although the 
painfully accumulated statistics may serve as material for the wage theorist, 
most readers will profit little from the constant reassurance that the 1923 infla- 
tion pushed wages to fantastic levels or that the Nazi controls kept wages stable. 
Nor does the conclusion to Chapter n (The significant result of the comparison 
lies in the finding that real wage trends tended to follow the economic fortunes 
of the country and are to be explained largely in these terms.) seem to merit 
the intensive effort. . | 


Wisconsin State College, River Falls E. N. PETERSON 


RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA, 1867-1917: A STUDY IN COLONIAL RULE. 
By Richard A. Pierce. [Russian and East European Studies.] (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 359. $7.00.) 


RicHanp A. Pierce’s survey of the conquest and administration, colonization, 
and economic development of pre-1917 Russian Central Asia is comprehensive and 
heavily documented. The book should be extremely useful to students of the 
period for reference purposes. The author condemns a long-held popular view 
(there has been little scholarly literature in English) that imperial territorial 
administrative organization was based on a calculated policy to prevent national 
combination among the Central Asian peoples. As Pierce points out, nationalism 
in the European sense was unknown amiong Kazakh, Uzbek, and Turkmen 
ethnic groups before the Russian conquest. He writes: ". . . there is no indication 
of any deliberate ‘gerrymandering’ to prevent the formation of national political 
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combinations against the Russians. That such ‘preventive measures were not 
taken was simply because they were.not needed, as there had never been any 
. national political combinations in the modern sense in Central Asia." 

Pierce is plainly an admirer of the first Russian governor-general of Turkestan, 
K. P. Von Kaufman, whose statesmanlike recommendations had strong civil 
government requirements inspiration. While Von Kaufman himself may have 
been “scrupulously honest," others were not made of such stern stuff. The 
familiar tale of Russian imperial administrative corruption and incompetency has 
its sequel in Central Asia. Dumping bad officers in Turkestan may have eased 
the military administration of European Russia’s burdens, but not those of Cen- 
tral Asia’s governors. These perennial weaknesses of imperial Russia were never 
overcome in Central Asia; even Count Palen, for all his extensive authority and 
vigorous investigatory work in 1908 after the revolutionary disturbances of 1905- 
1907, could not adequately carry through revision against the inertia of placemen. 

At many places, and particularly in the section on “Colonization,” the reader 
must be struck by the extent to which the work of Eugene Schuyler still over- 
shadows any description of nineteenth-century Turkestan. This fact is the more 
disadvantageous to Pierce since his book is sometimes heavy going. The early 
portion, devoted to the Russian conquest, smacks of the regimental captured-six- 
flags-and-fourteen-guns school of history writing and is perhaps an unavoidable 
reflection of the sources used, that is, the Russian accounts published in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Considering the detailed campaign 
descriptions the maps are irritatingly inadequate. But the monotonous repetition 
of piecemeal conquest and colonization makes an impact on the reader quite in 
character with the nature of the Russian advance it describes, that is, exceedingly 
tedious. The chapter on the rebellions of 1916, similarly, is illuminating not because 
of the dull catalogue of statistics but for insight into the kind of problem leaders of 
an empire at war must have had in mind in Petrograd as they assessed Russian 
fighting capability. All in all, however, Pierce has succeeded in describing Russian 
Central Asia as it probably was, rather than as it appears through Soviet—or anti- 
Soviet—glasses, 


Washington, D. C. l | GEoRGE Barr Carson, Jr. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE REVOLUTION: COMMUNIST OPPOSI- 

TION IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By Robert Vincent Daniels. [Russian Research 

, Center Studies, Number 40.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1960. Pp. xi, 526. $10.00.) l 


Wuen Lenin and his Bolsheviks seized power in November 1917, they were 
not, as often supposed, a monolithic or even homogeneous party but rather an un- 
stable amalgam of two dissimilar groups. One was the hard Leninist core dating 
back to 1903; the other was the Marxist Left initially drawn to the Bolsheviks 
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by a common stand against the war of 1914. Lenin and the “Lefts” together 
carried through the November Revolution on the basis of a leftist program to 
which Lenin himself briefly adhered. In 1918, however, Lenin switched again 
and, in turning from revolution to the consolidation of the revolution, turned 
also from the "Lefts" back to his own Leninists. The withering away of the 
state, workers control of industry, guerrilla forms of warfare, the concept of 
permanent revolution, all at one moment de rigueur, became the moment-after 
evidences of deviation. 

Such in brief is the starting point for Professor Daniels’ impressive study 
of the fratricidal struggle within the Communist party which culminated in 
1929 with the complete triumph of Joseph Stalin and the dashing of all leftist 
and many Bolshevik hopes. The oppositionists of these years, says Daniels, were 
by derivation westernized émigrés who thought of socialism as a postindustrial 
utopianism and were out of touch with Russian reality. By contrast the Stalinists 
had been Russia-oriented undergrounders who saw their task as the overcoming 
of backwardness, even if by backward means. Hence, “if it is a law of revolution 
that the means of violent change tend to become ends in themselves, the Soviet 
record conforms closely." Leninism-Stalinism became a movement and a philoso- 
phy competing with and antagonistic to socialism as socialism is understood in 
the West or by westernized Russians. 

Khrushchev's anti-Stalin speech of 1956 has aroused renewed interest in 
Communist party history as the central thread of the Russian Revolution, an in- 
terest manifested in the past several months by major works on the subject by 
Schapiro, Carr, Deutscher, Reshetar, and now Daniels. In singling out Commu- 
nist opposition from 1917 to 1929 as his special point d'appui, Daniels has the 
double advantage of having chosen what is perhaps the most fruitful aspect of that 
history and of having spent as many years in unraveling its mysteries as the 
opposition did in experiencing them in the first place. Under his skillful hand- 
ling, "democratic centralists," "workers" opposition,” Trotskyists, Zinovievists, 
Bukharinists, and many more move through their paces and slice by slice fall 
victim to Stalin’s “salami tactic” of elimination. 

But why, after all, did the opposition succumb so easily? Daniels says they 
were “paralyzed by the fear that they might be forced to become a second party, 
which, according to the pseudo-Marxist reasoning then current, could only be a 
reflection of antiproletarian and hence counterrevolutionary forces.’ And why 
were they afraid of becoming a second party? Daniels does not elaborate, but 
they had all committed the original sin of abolishing all parties other than their 
own in the winter of 1917-1918, and, with the right to opposition eliminated 
outside the Communist party, the right to opposition inside the party soon 
followed. 

As champions of the leftist-utopian ideals of 1917 most oppositionists can no 
doubt be contrasted with the Lenin who wrote his State and Revolution of that year 
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largely as a demagogic maneuver. The oppositionists, therefore, are for Daniels 
the "conscience of the revolution," and their history is "the history of the ebbing 
. revolutionary wave." But almost to a man (Daniels mentions only two exceptions) 
even they clamored for democracy only within the party ranks and usually only 
when their own fate was directly at stake. When compared with what they 
helped to overthrow in 1917, the "conscience of the revolution" was surely not 
conscience enough. 


George Washington University RonaLp THOMPSON 


Far East 


INDONESIAN INDEPENDENCE AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By 
Alastair M. Taylor. With a foreword by Lester B. Pearson. [Published under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.] (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. xxix, 503. $7.50.) 


From August 1945 to December 1949 the new Republic of Indonesia was 
fighting for its independence from its former colonial master, the Netherlands. 
This struggle was conducted not only in the fields and cities of Indonesia, but also 
at the negotiating table and conference board. The United Nations, seeking to 
defne its role in world affairs, was drawn into the Dutch-Indonesian conflict 
through its function of preventing war. United Nations’ intervention was at first ` 
opposed by the Netherlands, which regarded the Indonesian problem as an in- 
ternal affair, but, as Lester Pearson points out in his foreword, the Netherlands 
had neither the votes nor the influence to force the acceptance of this viewpoint. 
Once the decision to intervene had been made by the Security Council, a decision 
which was pushed by world opinion after the first Dutch "police action" in July 
1947, an important precedent was set for the role of the United Nations in future 
colonial disputes. 

In the Dutch-Indonesian dispute the various commissions and committees 
of the United Nations formed to deal with this matter played a decisive part in 
shaping events and determining destinies. When a second "police action" in 
December 1948 brought world-wide demands for resolution of the dispute, it 
was the United Nations which brought the question of Indonesian independence 
into focus and resolved the final stages of this emergent independence at the 
Round Table Conference during the last months of 1949. This conference resulted 
in a transfer of sovereignty to the federal United States of Indonesia which in - 
less than a year was dissolved into a new unitary Repüblic of Indonesia. This latter 
event occurred completely outside the bounds of United Nations' action, however, 
for once Indonesian independence was a reality there was little the United Na- 
tions could do to guide the new nation on a steady course. 

Dr. Taylor's book, as the title would indicate, deals principally with the 
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United Nations role in effecting Indonesian independence, that is, with the 
period from July 1947 to December 1949. An introductory orientational chapter 
has been kept as brief as possible, and an epilogue on postindependence matters 
serves merely to round out and to bring up to date certain issues raised in the 
main body of the book. The treatment of the United Nations’ part in bringing 
about Indonesian independence is the fullest, most accurate, and least biased that 
has appeared in print, and this book will most certainly long stand as a basic 
study of this essential problem in our contemporary world. Taylor has consulted 
all major sources bearing upon his problem and has succeeded in dealing both 
with the specifics of the Dutch-Indonesian dispute as they pertained to immediate 
matters within each of these countries and their relationship, and with the gener- 
alities of the dispute which turned United Nations’ intervention into a fact of 
world significance transcending the local issues of this particular dispute. This 
book should find a place on the reading lists of all courses dealing with con- 
temporary world problems and international relations. 


Russell Sage College , RosERT Van NIEL 


America 


ESSAYS IN AMERICAN HISTORIOGRAPHY: PAPERS PRESENTED IN 
HONOR OF ALLAN NEVINS. Edited by Donald Sheehan and Harold C. . 
Syrett. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 320. $6.00.) 


ALLAN Nevins has done more than any man of his generation to hold open 
the gateway to history for layman and professional alike. In John A. Krout's 
felicitous "Appreciation," the contribution that Nevins bas made to historical 
studies is underscored. Apart from his own massive publication record, he has 
been the originator and driving force behind numerous projects that have so 
stimulated public interest in history as to make historians, in some cases, rivals 
once again to the latest popular novelists. This Festschrift is witness to another 
facet of Nevins' career. Fifteen of the bundreds of students who were invigorated 
by his teaching and contagious enthusiasm have written these essays in grateful 
remembrance. 

Edward N. Saveth's excellent paper, "Scientific History in America: Eclipse 
of an Idea,” appropriately begins the volume. The effort to establish historiography 
as a science, he remarks, has fared no better with us than it did with historians 
seventy-five years ago. “Scientific historiography . . . still means little more 
than a conscientious search for facts and an attempt at their interpretation so 
as to discover what went on in the past." 

Varying interpretations of America's past are the main substance of the 
papers assembled here. Three are concerned with the South during and after 
the Civil War—those by Robert C. Black, Donald Sheehan, and Jacob E. Cooke— 
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all with a mature grasp. Four deal with aspects of American history after 1865 
that have undergone intensive study and revision in recent years: Mark Hirsch 
with a good summary of the literature of urbanism and urban reformers, Hal 
Bridges with a critical reappraisal of the “Robber Barons,” Carlton C. Qualey 
with a suggestive paper on immigration, and Everett Walters with a well- 
balanced treatment of Populism. Two thoughtful essays are concerned with the 
controversy over evolution and the history of pragmatism, the first by Joseph 
A. Boromé, the second by Sidney Ratner. A perceptive article by James P. Shenton, 
“Imperialism and Racism," rounds out the papers covering the period through 
the Spanish-American War. The essay by James A. Rawley spans the years from 
the Civil War to the First World War in its appeal for a fresh political study 
of that era. | 

The three remaining contributions treat the twentieth century: Louis Filler 
with a superior analysis of muckrakers, Harry W. Baehr with a well-written 
essay on revisionism of World War I historiography, and Bernard Bellush with 
a discriminating interpretation of Franklin D. Roosevelt which, while sympa- 
thetic, also notes his failings. 

The papers reflect Nevins’ special interest in the years from the mid-nineteenth 
century to date. They show, too, the wide reading of his former students and 
their ability to keep abreast of the literature of their themes, The contributors are 
aware also of unexplored areas in their own fields of inquiry. What better testi- 
monial of the continuing vitality of stimulating scholarship and the example 
of untiring quest? 


City College of New York l MICHAEL Kraus 


THE AMERICAN HISTORIAN: A SOCIAL-INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
OF THE WRITING OF THE AMERICAN PAST. By Harvey Wish. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 366. $7.50.) 


In the era since Jameson and Dunning pioneered as appraisers of historical 
contributions and trends, several scholars have turned historiographer with reward- 
ing results. Some of Marcus Jernegan’s graduate students at the University of 
Chicago produced notable papers assembled in Essays in American Historiography 
(1937), and Michael Kraus published a meritorious volume on A History of 
American History (1937)— revised as The Writing of American History (1953) 
—the first work to trace historical development from colonial times to the present, 
with perceptive attention to emerging schools of thought. Hugh Bellot’s American 
History and American Historians appeared in 1952, Thomas Pressly’s worthy 
and unusual dissertation, Americans Interpret Their Civil War, two years later, 
and in the past quarter century other books and scores of articles appraising par- 
ticular historians. 

. The past year saw publication of two significant works: David D. Van 
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Tassel’s Recording America’s Past, a study of causes and trends from 1607 to 
1884, and the book under consideration. Harvey Wish's The American Histortan 
supplements rather than, supersedes books published since the 1930's. It presup- 
poses considerable knowledge of the subject, and it undertakes a social-intellectual 
account of writings from William Bradford to Allan Nevins. 'T'he author's concept 
of his task is broad and deep. Chapter titles give little indication of subject matter 
range. Wish builds each around one or more prominent historians and weaves 
the works of several others into narrative and analytical essays. "Jared Sparks 
and the Dominance of the Federalist-Whig Historians" appraises the writings 
of David Ramsay, Mason Weems, John Marshall, Noah Webster, James Paulding, 
Mercy Warren, Jeremy Belknap, Ebenezer Hazard, and Jedidiah Morse. Ulrich 
Phillips writings personify the Old South's image in a chapter that provides 
valuable notes on Bruce and Wertenbaker, Dodd and Owsley, Craven and Eaton, 
Du Bois and Woodson, Charles Wesley and John Hope Franklin, Bell Wiley and 
Gunnar Myrdal, and a dozen more. 

Wish's major contribution, however, lies not in breadth but in depth. More 
than any other scholar in American historiography, he examines historians’ social 
and ‘intellectual conditioning in a conceptual approach that overshadows bio- 
graphical treatment. His preface to “George Bancroft and German Idealism” 
suggests that "few historians escaped the sweeping developmental hypotheses that 
came out of the German states, particularly from Kant, Fichte, Herder, Hegel, 
and Ranke”; and his masterly little essays on this and other subjects place his- . 
torians in a perspective that explains their" writings. 

Wish emerges from the colonial and revolutionary periods with increasing 
insight and improving craftsmanship, and probably attains his greatest success in 
treating historians of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. His final chapter 
on “Allan Nevins and Recent Historiography” merits special commendation. He 
is a constructive critic throughout, as he analyzes assumptions, theories, hypotheses, 
and accomplishments in a comprehensive contour. Fortunately, he is only inci- 
dentally concerned with political background, for inadequate knowledge of that 
phase of history leads him into error. Perhaps Forrest McDonald’s massive tome, 
We the People, appeared too late for inclusion in the appraisal of Charles Beard. 


University of Oregon WenpeLL Horwzs STEPHENSON 


GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Bernard Berel- 
son. [Carnegie Series in American Education.] (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1960. Pp. vi, 346. $6.95.) 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES: THE ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS. Edited with an introduction by Seymour E. Harris. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. 252.) 


Among Bernard Berelson's many talents is the ability to write refreshingly, 
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perceptively, and with good judgment about subjects that are timeworn and con- 
troversial. In this volume on graduate education he surveys the developing dis- 
cussion of the "great issues" since the 1870’s, presents a tremendous amount 
of data about the contemporary challenges and controversies, and adds recóm- 
mendations of his own. Historians, especially those on graduate faculties, will 
find all three of these major contributions to be interesting and pertinent. Even 
after the American Historical Association’s study of graduate education in history 
is published in 1961, the Berelson report will be a necessary companion volume, 
for this is the best one-volume introduction to the general problems of graduate 
education in America in the arts and sciences. In it one learns that historians are 
publishing fewer titles than scholars in other disciplines, writing longer disser- 
tations (the average in history in 1957-1958 was 352 pages) than scholars in all 
disciplines under review except ‚political science (357 pages), using the foreign 
languages in which they are required to demonstrate reading “competence” in 
graduate school in only sixty-two cases out of one hundred, and seldom (20 per 
cent) evaluate the present state of their discipline as "very satisfactory" (physicists, 
about 60 per cent, by contrast). There are data in this volume on many other 
topics of current interest. The data usually lead directly to the generally admirable 
nineteen recommendations, though Berelson has not been forced by his statistics 
to "abdicate the right to think" (to borrow one of Jacques Barzun's phrases). 

Berelson urges that "the norm of a four-year doctorate should be enforced" 
and suggests means through which this might be done. He believes the foreign 
language requirement should be “left to the departments.” Faculties should more 
systematically recruit students for graduate study. All Ph.D. candidates should 
be given teaching experience and it should be both varied and supervised. Less 
fearful (he explains why) than the many prophets of teacher shortages, Berelson 
concludes that "over the visible future, the national load of doctoral study should 
be carried mainly by the presently established institutions of top and middle-level 
prestige." Most important of all, Berelson does not believe the master's degree 
can be rejuvenated as a degree for college teachers, has many reservations about 
a "teaching doctorate," and rousingly defends the traditional Ph.D. as a degree 
for college teachers. I think he is completely right on all these matters. But 
even when Berelson's conclusions seem to go astray, and that is not often, he 
surrounds statistics with so much grace and wit that his book is often as enter- 
taining as it is educational. 

The volume edited by Seymour E. Harris gives rise to considerably less en- 
thusiasm. Consisting of summaries of conferences held in 1958-1959 and papers 
prepared by a large number of distinguished contributors, it is oriented around 
economic questions and lacks the clarity of conclusions that one man can produce 
as Berelson does, But this publication is a useful one, and one that treats intellec- 
tual and pedagogical questions far more than the subtitle suggests. The prob- 
lem that brings these into focus and that gives the volume a common theme 
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is that of providing better education at lower cost per "unit" to larger numbers 
of "units" (historians will prefer to translate this into "student" and "students"). 
This volume catches overtones of the debate about private versus public edu- 
cation, and, specifically, the question of increased tuition as a way of financing 
higher education in the 1960’s. Considerable attention is given editor Harris’ 
proposal that students or their families make prepayments or postpayments to meet 
the increased costs of higher education. The principle of low tuition and public 
education is defended with special warmth in the paper contributed by Eldon 
L. Johnson, who argues that the Harris scheme would establish “a new kind of 
indentured service." 

Nothing in either of these volumes disproves the contention by Alvin C. Eurich 
in the second of them that the nation unquestionably has the ability to meet the 
increasing needs of higher education in the decade ahead. 


Tulane University Joun L. SNELL 


THE QUEST FOR EQUALITY: THE CONSTITUTION, CONGRESS AND 
THE SUPREME COURT. By Robert J. Harris. [The Edward Douglas 
White Lectures on Citizenship.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 172. $4.00.) 


Tuts book is in general a highly competent survey of the growth of consti- 
tutional law under the “equal protection” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
It is written, however, around an extremely controversial interpretation of Plessy 
vs. Ferguson (1896), the celebrated “separate but equal” decision, which the 
author believes to have been “a compound of bad logic, bad history, bad sociology, 
and bad constitutional law.” The breakdown of “separate but equal” between 
1938 and 1954 the author calls a “return to the Constitution.” And the principal 
fault he finds with Chief Justice Warren’s opinion in Brown vs. Board of Edu- 
cation (1954) is the Court’s failure to overrule Plessy as “erroneously decided.” 

Having participated prominently in the preparation of the NAACP brief in the 
Brown case, I cheerfully agree that the Plessy opinion was “permeated with theories 
of social Darwinism” and carried “overtones of white racial supremacy as scien- 
tific truth.” Justice Harlan’s indignant dissenting assertion that “our Constitution 
is color blind” is far closer to the intent of the framers of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Nonetheless, the author’s categorical denunciation of Justice Brown’s Plessy 
opinion as “counter to the history of the Civil Rights Act, the Freedmen’s Bureau 
Act, the Fourteenth Amendment, and subsequent supplementary legislation” 
generates for this reader ever so slight a sense of uneasiness. Although Harris’ 
earlier discussion fails to make it clear, the fact is that the House debates on 
the Civil Rights Act of 1866 show quite decisively that Trumbull’s Senate bill 
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was specifically amended, at Bingham's insistence, to eliminate a clause that would 
have outlawed racial segregation. The article by Alexander Bickel, which the 
author cites as “an excellent account,” is devoted in considerable part to demon- 
strating that very point. (“The Original Understanding and the Segregation De- 
cision,” Harvard Law Review, LXIX [No. 1, 1955].) 

Harris is quite correct in emphasizing the framers’ intent to strike down “all 
class and caste legislation” generally, but segregation as such was not even 
mentioned in debate by the Fourteenth Amendment's proponents. The best argu- 
ment for deriving modern authority for desegregation from the First Section is 
not specific intent, which it is impossible to prove, but Bingham’s acute observation 
that a constitutional provision is not mere legislation but something that takes 
on its scope and meaning only with the passage of time. 

The Plessy opinion certainly looks ugly and inadequate today, and it was 
clearly at odds with the general objectives of the Republican Radicals of 1866. 
But behind it there was a host of state judicial precedents, a long history of 
congressional appropriation for segregated schools in the District of Columbia, 
an absence of federal judicial precedents to the contrary, and a general social 
climate of opinion with which Justice Brown’s dictum was thoroughly in accord. 
Clio is the handmaiden of truth, not an instrument of ideology, however high- 
minded, and the old girl ought not to be kicked around by us liberals, who 
are after all her best friends. 


Wayne State University Aurrep H. Kerry 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD ARENA: AN ESSAY IN RE- 
CENT HISTORY. By W. W. Rostow. [American Project Series, Center for 
International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology.] NEN York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1960. Pp. xxii, 568. $8.75.) 


Wart Whitman Rostow, the eminent economic historian, here puts brush to 
a huge canvas. He paints a panorama of world history, sketchy for the nineteenth 
century, much more detailed since 1939, with the United States usually in the 
foreground, but for certain chapters lost to view. His chief concern is with 
our past, present, and probable future behavior in handling or mishandling 
world affairs. Roughly one-fourth of the book represents a marriage of Clio to 
the crystal ball. The main motif is an attempt to isolate and analyze the “national 
style,” that is, the characteristic American way of solving (or ignoring) national 
problems. The reader is hardly jolted by the conclusion that the self-indulgence 
of yesteryear will have to yield to a rigorous belt tightening if we are to survive 
the Soviet threat to inter us. 

Writing history from the headlines has its drawbacks. Little new can be ex- 
pected, except in analysis and interpretation. In the absence of the conventional 
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manuscript sources, Rostow's end-chapter notes run heavily to the published 
apologia of the participants, sometimes with pagelong quotations. The jacket _ 
displays a blurbed blessing from former Senator Kennedy, economic advisee 
of the author, whose partisan slip at times seems to be showing slightly. But one 
can hardly quarrel with Rostow's critical appraisal of the Republican obsession 
with a balanced budget in an unbalanced world, or with his unfavorable view of 
staff-work presidential leadership. The author's prognostications regarding Russia 
are entitled to respect—he is a distinguished Kremlinologist—but one wonders 
what kind of pipeline he has to Moscow when he makes confident assumptions 
regarding the inner cerebrations of the Communist conspiracy. His cutoff date 
was mid-1958, but his publication date was 1960. Some of his conclusions about 
the Soviet menace would be less chilling, and some of his guarded optimism 
more comforting, if he had retouched the galley proofs. 

Ás the author generously acknowledges, his brain child was partly sired 
by a team of behavioral scientists at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The end product ought to be reviewed by such a team, for no one man, much 
less this reviewer, can boast mastery of all the disciplines involved. The assembly 
line technique probably helps account for the impersonality of the style, the 
ponderosity of the prose (hundred-word sentences), and the jargon of the be- 
havioral scientist. The organization is clear, but the skeleton protrudes through 
the flesh of the exposition, and the repeated ticking off of the one, two, threes 
has all the inspirational grace of a college outline manual. 

Rostow is strong on economics, at least to a noneconomist, and on the 
intimate relationship of the military to economics. His touch seems much less 
sure in handling politics and public opinion. In his cogent discussions of what 
we should have done or ought to do, he often loses sight of what public opinion 
will permit. The impact of the “I wanna go home" movement in 1945 does 
not receive the attention it deserves, The author knows the twentieth century much 
better than the nineteenth, in connection with which he incidentally re-embalms 
a half dozen or so of the classic myths of American diplomatic history. He 
is properly concerned with Franklin Roosevelt's bowing to expediency in World 
War II, during which we threw long-range objectives to the wolves of short- 
range goals. But fearsome secret weapons were in the making, and there are 
worse fates than a failure to attain the millennium. One is to lose a war. 

But whether history, economics, sociology, social psychology, or prophecy, 
this is an impressive effort by a first-class mind (or battery of minds) to grapple 
with global problems. As several books stuffed into one, it is a sui generis. As 
an all-purpose prescription for the general reader, it will be taken in small doses, 
if at all. But as a position paper writ large, it merits intensive study by the 
policy planners on the Potomac. 


Stanford University Tuomas A. Barry 
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LAW AND AUTHORITY IN EARLY MASSACHUSETTS: A STUDY IN 
TRADITION AND DESIGN. By George Lee Haskins. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1960. Pp. xvi, 298. $5.00.) 


Tue last thirty years have witnessed an increasing awareness of the oppor- 
tunities for investigating the origins and development of American legal institu- 
tions. A few significant monographic studies have appeared, either emphasizing 
comparative institutional trends or focusing on the legal history of specific 
colonies. Eight volumes of American Legal Records have been published to date 
under the auspices of the American Historical Association. Other extensive inven- 
tory, microfilming, and publication programs are making the judicial and 
legislative sources more systematically available to the investigator. 

Professor Haskins’ monograph turns the microscope on the first twenty years 
of the legal history of Massachusetts. For the Bay Colony these were the formative 
years when its laws were being shaped and when church doctrine permeated 
every aspect of life. The author has given us a judicious and perceptive synthesis 
of institutional problems of state-church development in the colony, using these 
topics as vehicles to trace the sources and evolution of what he terms “the public- 
law aspect” of the colonial legal system. The last five chapters deal with substantive 
law, topics like crime, inheritance, property, and domestic relations, which are 
treated neither systematically nor comprehensively, but are used to illustrate the 
sources from which legal rules were drawn and the conditions that developed 
them. Ä | 
Haskins will find that his central thesis is now well accepted. He regards 
Massachusetts colonial law as a blending of Biblical law with a complex English 
heritage, which included not only the common law and statutes, but the practices 
of the church courts, of the justices of the peace, and of the local courts of manors 
and towns from which the colonists came. Indeed, it is the special virtue of this 
monograph that it utilizes most suggestively local English records to demonstrate 
interesting and significant parallels. Other views of the author are fashionable 
today: his presentation of Puritan polity as authoritarianism with a consensual 
base and his defense of Puritan intolerance on pragmatic grounds. When the 
author asserts that "there can be little doubt that the freemen of the colony re- 
posed great confidence in the small group of magistrates whom year after year they 
returned to office," he ignores the Winthrop-Vane election of 1637 and the great 
purge which assured conformity and support for the victors. The fact that Anne 
Hutchinson would have received an even more unfair trial at the hands of English 
judges hardly justifies the way she was badgered during the trial and hounded 
thereafter. Again, when the author says that the Remonstrance of Robert Child 
was "summarily denied," he has telescoped much history into a phrase and 
completely overlooked the disingenuous behavior of the magistrates as evidenced 
by the "Parallels" they prepared. 
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Haskins has brought his rich legal scholarship to bear on a number of prob- 
lems, and it is inevitable that some are handled less persuasively than others. So 
far as educational requirements were concerned, indentured servitude and ap- 
prenticeship were not the same, although the author treats them together. 
While the terms of the educational provisions were indubitably based on English 
practice the colonial indentures of apprenticeship generally went considerably 
beyond the normal educational obligations contained in English apprenticeship 
articles, While the author properly considers the question of church discipline, 
he has made no use of Emil Oberholzer’s Delinquent Saints, a masterly exami- 
nation of church discipline in colonial Massachusetts, and there are other curious 
bibliographic omissions. To say, on the basis of J. T. Adams’ Founding of New 
England, that the importance of Cotton’s code has generally been ignored is 
to overlook a considerable body of literature on “Moses his Judicialls" and its 
influence. There is no doubt, as Haskins points out, that the Puritans derived 
their notions of partible succession from prevailing customs, notably in the 
manors of eastern England, but, as regards the double portion for the eldest son, 
Haskins has found only one instance in England. Yet, this isolated example 
encourages him to assert that a comparison of the Deuteronomic and Massa- 
chusetts systems “on the basis of a seventeenth century exposition of the Hebrew 
law by John Selden almost certainly eliminates the possibility” of Mosaic in- 
fluence. Cotton’s code provided a double portion for the eldest son of both 
real and personal property and cited as authority Deut. 21:17 and I Chron. 5:1. 
This provision was embodied in the Body of Liberties, and so eminent an au- 
thority as Peter Oliver, Chief Justice of the Bay Colony, declared in 1773, in 
the course of a conversation recorded by Ezra Stiles, that the descent of property 
in Massachusetts was "neither according to England in general or Co[unty] of 
Kent, but Mosaic.” At other times Haskins’ parallels to English usage seem a 
little forced. He.considers the Massachusetts punishment of treble restitution 
for theft (in accordance with Exod. 22:4) similar to a Yorkshire punishment 
of confession and public repentance for a like crime. Others will view the matter 
quite differently. In fact, multiple restitution, which normally was followed 
by sale in servitude for default, was a distinctive and reformist aspect of the 
Massachusetts criminal code, although isolated English statutes for "fringe" 
property crimes do impose it as well. 

Haskins plans to continue the story of the legal development of Massa- 
chusetts down to the Revolution. Historians and legal scholars will welcome 
the dedication of his talents to this important purpose and will look forward to 
his treating in depth many of the topics considered in this book and to producing 
what may well become a definitive legal history of a seminal colony. 


Columbia University | RicHanp B. Morris 
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THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Volume II, JANUARY 1, 1735, 
THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1744. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree et al. 
[Sponsored by the American Philosophical Society and Yale University.] 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. xxv, 471. $10.00.) 


Tur is the second of a projected forty volumes of Benjamin Franklin’s 
papers being published under the general editorship of Professor ~Leonard 
Labaree and under the sponsorship of the American Philosophical Society and 
Yale University. It covers the ten years from 1735 through 1744. 

In this volume appear, in due course, selections from The Pennsylvania 'Ga- 
zette and Poor Richard. The volume also contains numerous letters by Franklin . 
and his letters from such figures as Joseph Morgan, James Logan, Gilbert Ten- 
nent, Cadwallader Colden, and others. Here, too, are reprinted pamphlets by 
Franklin “On Protection of Towns from Fire" and several controversial papers 
on religious problems, Franklin's famous explanation of the "New Invented 
Pennsylvania Fire-Places," Articles of the Union Fire Company, papers of the 
Library Company, the preface to James Logan’s translation of Cicero's Cato 
Major, "The Drinkers Dictionary," and other papers; it also contains a calen- 
dar of Franklin's post office account books from 1737 to 1753. 

The high standard of editorial excellence established in the first volume 
of this series is consistently maintained in the second. The editors! introductions 
to the documents are excellent, as are the footnote citations and explanations. 
Included in the volume are a condensed restatement of the criteria of selection, 
reproduction, and editorial correction, a chronological table of the principal 
events in these years of Franklin's life, a series of illustrations, mostly facsimile 
reproductions of title pages of publications by Franklin, and a map of “Frank- 
lin's Philadelphia, 1723-1776,” drawn by Crimilda Pontes. - The editors have 
shown great critical acumen in attributing or not attributing to Franklin docu- 
ments formerly thought to be his, and the editorial comments demonstrate 
careful research and sharp critical evaluation of the documents. 

One of the surprises experienced in reading the papers printed here is the 
discovery that the genial Franklin, in this period of his life, was involved in 
a number of controversies, some bitter, and that he made numerous enemies. 
He became involved, for example, in the bitter controversy among the 'Presby- 
terians which arose over the unorthodox preaching of the Reverend Mr. Samuel 
Hemphill. He also exchanged diatribes with John Webbe, whom he accused 
(perhaps falsely) of stealing and passing on to his rival, Andrew Bradford, 
Franklin's idea of publishing a "General Magazine." This exchange was followed 
by the controversy that grew out of Franklin's proper refusal, as postmaster, 
to forward Bradford's American Weekly Mercury through the mails. 

It is something of a surprise, also, to note that there is a remarkable scarcity 
of original essays by Franklin in these years. Most of the papers written in 
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this period, such as “On Protection of Towns from Fire,’ “A Proposal for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge,” or the lengthy “Account of the New Invented 
Pennsylvania Fire-Places," are of a practical, promotional sort, rather than 
speculative or even very thoughtful. It is possible, however, to discern the 
progress of his many-sided thinking in the papers by others that he published, 
either as pamphlets or in the pages of The Pennsylvania Gazette. Derivative as 
most of his writings were, they reveal a mind already fully convinced of the 
validity of religious and intellectual freedom, freedom of the press, and the prag- 
matic value of the free communication of ideas. 

This brings the reviewer back to the most profound and bedeviling problem the 
editors have to face, the problem of selection. Obviously, some of Franklin's papers, 
such as receipts or orders, have no discernible value, historical, intellectual, or other- 
wise. On the other hand, some of the papers Franklin published in The Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, in Poor Richard, or separately, were almost certainly clearer reflec- 
tions of his thinking than anything he wrote himself. Such was the long piece, "On 
Freedom of Speech and the Press," printed in The Pennsylvania Gazette, begin- 
ning with the issue of November 17, 1737. This piece and others of a similar 
nature are noted in their proper chronological place, but since the editors felt that 
it was not written by Franklin, it is not reprinted as one of his papers. The edi- 
tors have, however, reprinted "Dr. [John] Tennent’s infallible Cure for the 
Pleurisy,” which is a portion of Tennent's “Memorial and Remonstrance," pub- 
lished the preceding year in The Pennsylvania Gazette. 

It is to be assumed that the Tennent piece was included to illustrate the sort 
of thing that went into Poor Richard, but not primarily to illuminate Franklin's 
intellectual interests. Without disagreeing with the editorial policy being fol- 
lowed here, one might raise a speculative question as to the criteria by which 
the Tennent piece was reproduced and the essay "On Freedom of Speech and 
the Press" was rejected. Should such a vast collection contain only "direct" 
documents, clearly written by him or to him, or should it contain the "indirect," 
or peripheral documents as well? If one thinks of the Franklin papers as being 
the documentary record of a man—or a mind—growing, but not yet arrived at 
a mature and disciplined creativity, one might plausibly recommend the inclusion 
of a somewhat broader body of documents, including some which might be 
known not to have been written by him but which probably influenced that 
growth or mirrored Franklin's own thoughts. 

This is not to condemn the selection or the rejection of any particular piece 
or pieces. The case is cited only to illustrate the devilish nature of the problem of 
selection and to present for consideration the idea that the very act of selection 
must rest upon a sort of philosophy of the man as well as of the job of publica- 
tion. The editors have chosen to hew fairly rigorously to the line of "direct" 
documents, and they are probably right, for practical reasons if for no other. 
Were they to be more generous in the inclusion of papers in which Franklin 
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took a close personal intellectual interest, even those which can be shown to have 
influenced his thinking, publication would never be contained in forty volumes, 
or even, perhaps, in a hundred. Yet there will always be a doubt as to whether this 
“definitive” collection of papers should be strictly a collection of documents for 
the documents’ sake or a broad and inclusive decumentation of a man’s mind in 
the context of his times. 

That the friendly historical critic should raise such questions should not be 
interpreted as indicating an unfriendly opinion of the results of the labors of the 
editor and his colleagues. On the contrary, the dilemma is recognized as empha- 
sizing the colossal nature of the problem; against the background of such con- 
siderations, it is submitted, the skill and acumen of the editors may be more 
clearly seen and appreciated. 


University of Washington Max SAVELLE 


AMERICAN SUFFRAGE FROM PROPERTY TO DEMOCRACY, 1760- 
1860. By Chilton Williamson. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1960. Pp. x, 306. $6.00.) 


Ir has long been understood that prior to the American Revolution more or 
less stringent property qualifications restricted the exercise of the franchise in 
every colony and that these restraints had been largely eliminated by 1860. But 
there has been considerable vagueness, and even substantial error, about the 
chronology of the progress of suffrage reform, the contributions of sections and 
parties to the liberalization of the franchise, and the connection, if any, between 
suffrage reform and democracy. Williamson's study, based on extensive and 
careful research in the sources of the several states, is the first to deal compre- 
hensively with these crucially important problems. It refines the findings made 
by A. E. McKinley with respect to the colonial franchise and completely super- 
sedes Kirk Porter's sketchy work for the national period. | 

After summarizing the nature of property tests in the later colonial period and 
estimating their effect on the size of the electorate, Willamson analyzes the 
changes made in suffrage qualifications during the revolutionary era. These, he 
concludes, "were the most important in the entire history of suffrage reform" in 
that "they committed the country to a democratic suffrage." In succeeding chap- 
ters he details how property tests were either replaced by nonrestrictive taxpaying 
qualifications or were entirely eliminated. Also, he endeavors to explain in each 
instance the particular circumstances that produced suffrage reform and the 
degree to which the franchise was actually extended. 

Williamson makes it quite clear that property qualifications, except in two or 
three states, had disappeared well before the period of Jacksonian Democracy, 
that the Turnerian notion that the West led the way toward universal suffrage is 
the reverse of the actual situation, and that no one political party could claim 
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exclusive identification with the broadening of the franchise. It is also evident 
that suffrage reform was rarely an issue that commanded widespread popular 
interest or that evoked penetrating philosophical inquiries into the rational bases 
of the franchise in a republic. 

The book's major thesis, although it is nowhere very explicitly developed, is 
that "the principles of late eighteenth century radical democracy" inspired suf- 
frage reform. Yet the evidence presented would seem to lead to a different con- 
clusion. Property tests, however they might be defined, are shown by Williamson 
to have been unenforceable in practice. Frequent elections and interparty compe- 
tition for votes very soon made this fact obvious, and the restrictions had to be 
abandoned. The Blackstonian theory of limited suffrage was discarded not 
because it was replaced by a new theory—it was not—but because it was simply 
unworkable. 

Williamson might well have devoted more attention than he did to Louisiana, 
which affords a unique example of a severely restrictive taxpaying requirement. 
His frequent use of the term "secret ballot" is surely improper when dealing with 
the ballot before the 1890’s. His discussion of the relationship of taxpayer suffrage 
to suffrage theory is less than adequate. Despite such relatively minor shortcom- 
ings, his substantive findings with respect to suffrage conditions in the century 
before 1860 merit the respect and attention of interested scholars. His interpretation 
of the forces that brought about the abandonment of property tests is, in my 
opinion, open to criticism and remains a subject for further investigation. 


Rutgers University RicHanD P. McCormick 


THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE NEW NATION, 1776-1830. By Russel 
Blaine Nye. [The New American Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1960. Pp. xii, 324. $5.00.) 


CuLTURAL history is in a sense the newest of the histories, with its methods 
and definitions still being determined. Because this is true, the author's statement 
of his purpose takes on an unusual importance. Mr. Nye says he intends to 
interpret cultural history as "chiefly the development of key American ideas and 
institutions." Prudently he notes that much must be left unsaid in a single vol- 
ume, and he mentions some sample omissions. He has not discussed American 
business or American law. He has not described the impact of technology on 
American ideas or the contribution of the immigrant to American attitudes. 
Much, however, remains. He devotes two chapters each to a schematizing of 
American ideas, to the growth of science in Ámerica, to the new American 
society, to American education, and to religion in America. He concludes with a 
chapter on the search for a national literature and another on the so-called 
American style in art and architecture. 

This is a good book and yet its excellence is not immediately apparent. For 
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one thing Nye depends as a rule on secondary sources, This is almost inevitable 
because of the size of his survey, but it leaves a mixed impression. For another, he 
fails to make the extent of his personal contribution plain to us. It is only on 
rereading that we see how able his synthesis is and how much of the secondary 
material is illuminated by his own substantial learning. The chapter on literature, 
for example, which seems at first a standard treatment of the subject, is in actuality 
a perceptive account of cultural and literary relations. Of course the amount of 
perception in the book varies from topic to topic. Though no one has written with 
quite such skill about the shifting structure of our new society, the synthesis of 
ideas in the chapters on the American Enlightenment and the early phases of 
American romanticism is slightly stereotyped. 

One of the virtues of the book is that it deals with a relatively neglected 
period. If we compare it with the succeeding one, the highly popular Age of Jack- 
son, the contrast is striking. The currents of popularity in history are almost as 
variable, however, as those in literary criticism: yesterday everyone was writing 
about Melville and today everyone writes about Mark Twain. Nye brings his 
admirable resources of historical understanding to the years between 1776 and 
1830, opening the period and inviting other cultural historians to follow him. 

If The Cultural Life of the New Nation has any flaw, it is its moderation. It 
bears all the marks of self-restraint and sound conservatism. The book is never 
patently experimental. No one will criticize it for covering too much, for using 
novel hypotheses, or for trying new techniques. Of this book the irascible reviewer 
will never say, as he did about David Potter’s People of Plenty, “If this is history, 
then a great number of us old codgers have lived entirely too long.” Nye seldom 
draws on the recent contributions of the social and behavioral sciences. In this 
respect his volume lacks the challenge and stimulation of Potter's book. On the 
other hand, it should be said again that here is a solid study in a field where 
the problems are often new and sometimes great. Not the least problem for the 
student of postcolonial culture is the increasing, embarrassing richness of the 
materials, Perhaps that is one reason—though only one—for the fact that colonial 
culture has been so deftly and economically described. No one has written about 
nineteenth- or twentieth-century culture with quite the art of those eminent coloni- 
alists Louis Wright, Carl Bridenbaugh, and T. J. Wertenbaker. But Nye's book 
represents a long step in the right direction. 


University of Maryland Carr BopE 
THE FEDERALIST ERA, 1789-1801. By John C. Miller. [The New American 
Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1960. Pp. xv, 304. $5.00.) 


Like other volumes in the New American Nation Series, John C. Miller's 
The Federalist Era invites comparison with a predecessor now more than half a 
century old. In 1906 John Spencer Bassett necessarily drew upon rather limited 
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materials. Miller has used, or re-used, for he examined most of the same sources 
for his studies of the Alien and Sedition Acts and of Alexander Hamilton, scores 
of manuscript collections, contemporary newspapers, and a multitude of books 
published since Bassett's time. From these, Miller has produced a clear, readable 
combination of synthesis and original scholarship. 

Both Bassett and Miller concentrate almost exclusively upon politics and 
diplomacy. For the most part they examine the same issues and ask the same 
questions. Since Miller clearly has used all the recent works on the Federalist 
period, this raises embarrassing questions. Has the enormous output of the last 
fifty years provided only details, opened no significant new areas for examina- 
tion? If so, can the same be said of other areas of American history, or is the 
study of Federalist politics unique? 

On the other hand, real contrasts between the two volumes are visible in the 
point of view they take. When Bassett wrote, a post-Hildrethian reaction was in 
swing, and Bassett combined a favorable appraisal of Jefferson with conventional 
praise of Hamiltonian achievements. Since 1906 we have passed through a period 
of high Jeffersonianism, and recently a Hamiltonian revival has begun. Despite a 
caveat in the preface, The Federalist Era belongs to the latter school. 

Miller praises Hamilton’s economic policies with little reserve. In effect, he 
accepts the Federalist argument that, to ensure national development, the interests 
of the poor and the farmers sometimes had to be sacrificed. Hamilton escapes 
serious censure for his approval of the Sedition Act, which incidentally is criti- 
cized as a political blunder more than an invasion of civil liberties. Only for the 
intrigues which contributed to Republican victory in 1800 does the brilliant New 
Yorker come under heavy fire. Other Federalists are criticized for their narrow 
outlook (“They upheld only one of the rights of man—the right of property.") 
and perhaps somewhat excessively for their pessimism, but on balance they 
emerge favorably. Funding and assumption, the Bank of the United States, Jay’s 
Treaty, the diplomacy of Adams—all receive Miller's praise. 

On the other hand, the author frequently criticizes Jefferson, "this shifty-eyed 
Southerner" who is a master of circumlocution and concealed maneuver. Miller 
stresses the incompatibility of democratic theory and slave ownership. He con- 
siders the Kentucky Resolutions extreme, unwise, and carelessly thought out. He 
believes Jefferson failed to understand the direction in which history was moving 
in the 1790's, for he was “‘so intent upon circumscribing the powers of the Federal 
government that he ignored its potentialities as a constructive force for the public 
welfare." Although modern Jeffersonians may find such judgments uncom- 
fortable, they add force to The Federalist Era. 

Numerous minor but irritating errors of fact have, unfortunately, crept into 
the text, For example, Miller incorrectly recounts the loss of Fauchet’s dispatches, 
misnames the senator who released the Jay Treaty to the press, and repeats the 
legend that John Adams left Washington so rapidly in 1801 that he passed 
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through New York the same day. Footnote references are often erroneous, irrele- 
vant, or confusing; sometimes, redundantly, they cite secondary works and the 
primary sources from which the former are drawn. The generally impressive 
bibliography contains several errors. These shortcomings are the more to be 
regretted because this volume is generally far superior to Bassett's and perhaps 
the best short history of the Federalist period. 


University of California, Los Angeles Ä BRADFORD PERKINS 


LETTERS OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. In two volumes. Edited and with an 
introduction by Wilbur R. Jacobs. [Published in cooperation with the 
Massachusetts Historical Society.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1960. Pp. lxv, 204; xl, 286. $12.50.) 


Tus stature of Francis Parkman as one of America’s greatest historians (per- 

haps the greatest) has never been seriously questioned. For a time the "scientific 
school" did look with disapproval at his “romanticism.” But that time is happily 
past, and everyone is now agreed that the writing of history in America would 
be immeasurably improved if something of Parkman’s artistry were attained by 
more of our own generation. 
— These two volumes containing over four hundred letters, arranged in 
chronological order, give us a more accurate and fuller account of Parkman's 
personality and his growth as historian than has hitherto been available. The 
editor speaks of his publication "as an autobiography in the form of letters." In 
general, Parkman's letters do not have the distinction of those written by Henry 
Adams or William James. Those written from the West to Parkman's family in 
1846, however, do have the sharpness of observation and excellence of style that . 
mark his mature historical work. | 

Professor Jacobs has diligently combed every possible source for Parkman 
material, and his introduction is, itself, an excellent, short biography. His find- 
ings add to our knowledge of the historian’s experiences on the Oregon Trail. 
They tell us more than we knew before of his emotional problems which he 
eased in letters baring his inmost self to his cousin Mary Dwight Parkman. For 
readers of the Review the letters of greatest interest are probably those exchanged 
with other scholars. Therein he expressed his standard of writing history, the 
presentation of a narrative both truthful and dramatic. To the Canadian historian, 
the Abbé Casgrain, he said "My business is to write true history, and I never : 
consider whether in doing so I shall commit myself either with your country- 
men or my own.” 

Parkman came from a soil that nurtured historians, but certain pressures 
almost forced him into the gentleman’s profession of the law. His own notion of 
success was to write a great history on a North American theme, which would 
still the doubts of his father and win the reluctant applause of patronizing 
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Englishmen. It was almost as if by writing brilliantly on a colonial subject Parkman 
was exorcising his own cultural colonialism. Not that he or other illustrious con- 
temporaries should have felt a nagging hurt at English intimations of imma- 
turity; in historical writing, at least, Americans were the peers of Europeans. 
Sensitive to European aspersions on American “superficiality,” Parkman always 
insisted that the foundation be deep, the stage broad. Writing to Lyman Draper 
for material on Pontiac, “even the most minute,” Parkman said that his "appe- 
tite, when I am upon those times, is omnivorous.” Jacobs rightly emphasizes 
Parkman’s untiring zeal for perfection. 

In his own time Parkman was accused of being “led away by the poetical, the 
heroic, the aristocratic” (John Gilmary Shea’s words), Certainly Parkman’s well- 
known aversion to democracy lent support to such criticism. Later scholarship, 
while aware of his minor defects, has testified rather to his enduring virtues. It is 
worth noting that on more than one occasion Parkman took to task “romantic” 
interpretations of history. Writing to the Abbé Casgrain on the removal of the 
Acadians, the American said, “We have had enough of poetry, imagination, and 
excited rhetoric touching the Acadian business. It is high time that it was con- 
sidered dispassionately in the light of the evidence on both-sides.” 

When so much that is good is presented to us (and in such fine bookmaking), 
one is reluctant to carp. Yet, space which might have been better employed is 
given over to a lavish table of contents where each letter is summarized. The 
annotation, also, is almost too elaborate. Letters of small consequence might well 
have been excluded to make room for letters to Parkman. The few that are in 
these volumes (in the footnotes) whet the appetite, for they are usually full of 
the juice of life. No doubt more of these letters will find their way into the biog- 
raphy of Parkman that Jacobs is preparing. Until then our gratitude goes to him 
for what he has already given us. 


City College of New York MicHAEL Kraus 


THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESS. By Wilfred Buck Yearns. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 293. $5.00.) 


Tue central fact that emerges from this study of the Confederate Congress is 
that Jefferson Davis was the dominating figure in the Confederate government, 
and that he had greater influence on his government than Abraham Lincoln had 
on the northern one. Although there was a rising tide of opposition to Davis, _ 
and accusations of executive usurpations, of personal ambition to be a dictator, 
and of stubborn refusal to hear criticism or to bend to better judgment, the presi- 
dent kept control of the Confederacy. Perhaps this was inevitable. Certainly in 
the provisional and first congresses, the paramount task of organizing for war— 
raising men and money, secking foreign recognition and aid—consumed atten- 
tion and forced the legislators to acceed to Davis’ judgment. Davis was neither a 
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popular-leader nor a shrewd political manipulator, but his efficiency, his single- 
minded devotion to his task, and his personal integrity won him support. Con- 
gress adopted his measures and diverted its growing criticism to members of the 
cabinet rather than to the chief executive. 

In the Second Congress, opposition found voice and sometimes delayed action, 
but Davis had the support of representatives from occupied areas and the border 
states. On the whole, Congress followed Davis. No committee on the conduct of 
the war plagued him, and he did not have constantly to seek new ground, new 
issues, and new rationalizations for his program. Mr. Yearns's straightforward 
story, though arranged topically so that a coherent narrative fails to emerge, sum- 
marizes the debates in Congress, recounts the criticisms of the administration, 
and notes that the Confederacy struggled for four years without the emergence 
of rival political parties. l 


University of Wisconsin WiLLiAM B. HESSELTINE 


ANDREW JOHNSON AND RECONSTRUCTION, By Eric L. MeKitrick. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 533. $8.50.) 


IN this unusual, creative, provocative, and provoking study, Eric L. Mc- 
Kitrick has written a work of major importance. It makes a fine, solid contribu- 
tion to Reconstruction historiography, and by its approach it raises hard, insistent 
questions about the drift of historical study in our day. 

Taking the first of these aspects first, McKitrick has joined the "revisionist" 
camp of Reconstruction historians by assailing the thirty-year-old image of 
Andrew Johnson created in the books of Lloyd Stryker, Robert Winston, George 
Fort Milton, Claude Bowers, and Howard Beale. Their Johnson was a strict 
construction unionist, eager to follow Lincoln's compassionate path to restoration, 
but thwarted, with success almost in his grasp, by the congressional intervention 
of "Radicalism"—a sinister, two-headed monster, with one face beaming irre- 
sponsible philanthropy, the other showing the bloated features of plutocracy, and 
both breathing partisan Republican fire. 

McKitrick will have none of this. He asserts that a great body of moderates, 
North and South, wanted to liquidate wartime tensions, protect the Union and 
-the national economy against a renewal of sectional attack, and find some equita- 
ble place in society for the freedmen. Johnson could have created a powerful 
coalition by assuming the leadership of this middle-ofthe-road group; those out- 
side of it were not united either by conspiracy or consensus. But Johnson spurned 
this chance. He insisted on an exclusive right to interpret the Constitution. He 
demanded not merely presidential but personal control of Reconstruction through 
the pardoning power. He alienated northern moderates and abandoned southern 
unionists who would not follow him unreservedly. No skill in the arts of 
patronage or in rallying supporters around some dominant economic issue could 
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have saved him from his own failures. Misreading the national mood, he flung 
himself against it, caused his opponents to consolidate, and ended as an "out- 
sider,” a characteristic role for him. McKitrick demonstrates all this by a careful, 
chronological retelling of the Johnson story, based on all the standard manu- 
scripts, newspapers, and documents, and it can scarcely be improved upon. 

To be sure, some problems are left unsolved. McKitrick may have underesti- 
mated the tensions underlying the superficial harmony of the summer of 1865. 
One cannot help but feel, moreover, that Radicalism was something more than a 
combination of anti-Johnsonians. Yet until we have good, modern studies of such 
men as Trumbull, Fessenden, Grimes, Morton, Chandler, Julian, Sherman, Bing- 
ham, Washburne, Shellabarger, Doolittle, and Dixon, to name the barest handful, 
until we get biographies which make Reconstruction in the North something 
more than a duel between Andrew Johnson and Thaddeus Stevens, we cannot 
fairly blame any scholar for shortcomings that arise out of a lack of evidence. 

Beyond all this, there are the implications of Andrew Johnson and Recon- 
struction for history as a whole. When the author interrupts his narrative, he 
likes to negotiate in the currency of social psychology. He discusses ritual symbols 
of surrender, he constructs “models” of reconciliation and tests them against 
actualities, and he uses such terms as “intellectual,” “aristocrat,” and “marginal 
politician” not as literary labels but as suggested elements in a sociopolitical 
taxonomy. While his day-to-day account of events is impeccably history wie es 
eigentlich gewesen, he clearly desires to go beyond the “facts” to use the con- 
structs and hypotheses of the social sciences in order to unlock those historical 
secrets still unravished by documentary research. 

The trouble is, of course, that the marriage of true historical and sociological 
minds has impediments. McKitrick’s “hunches” about the national mood can 
never be demonstrated by the documents in the way that, say, the genesis of the 
Fourteenth Amendment can be so demonstrated. On the other hand, one won- 
ders if the social psychologist, accustomed to working from the secure base of 
statistics and interviews in depth, would be entirely happy with generalizations 
based on a random sampling of letters, editorials, and speeches. Here again is 
the old problem of uniting the particular and the general. When history and 
other disciplines meet to “cross-fertilize,” to some extent each must compromise 
its own basic methodology. This point is not raised to condemn McKitrick, who 
is to be praised for avoiding the easy escape of ignoring generalization altogether. 
It is, rather, to ask if a new, combined methodology can and should be worked 
out. The historical profession owes it to itself to review the gains and losses of 
cighty years of “correct, scientific” historical writing and to grapple with this 
question. 

Occasionally McKitrick shows a tendency to pontificate, to overwrite (as in 
the chapter on impeachment, which he correctly styles an “afterthought”), and 
to offer, in somewhat heavy-footed fashion, “insights” which would come off 
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better as graceful flourishes of good writing. In some ways, after all, this “mod- 
ern” work is much like the narrative and interpretive histories of a century ago, 
without their classical and belletristic adornments, and so a touch of modesty 
would be seemly. Yet it is a brave book for a first book and does enormous credit 
to the author. l 


University of Chicago BERNARD A, WEISBERGER 


\ 
WILSON: THE STRUGGLE FOR NEUTRALITY, 1914-1915. By Arthur S. 
Link. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 736. $10.00.) 


Trus volume is the third of a continuing series on Woodrow Wilson (The 
Road to the White House appeared in 1947, The New Freedom in 1956) which 
Professor Link originally hoped would be “nearly definitive.” On the basis of 
evidence to date, his aspiration qualifies as a modest understatement. The author, : 
Harmsworth Professor of American History at Oxford in 1958-1959, is pro- 
fessor of history at Princeton and is editor of the forthcoming Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson. The current volume is a diplomatic history of issues that concerned 
the Wilson administration during the first fifteen months after the outbreak of 
the First World War, that is, from the summer of 1914 to October 21, 1915. 
There are twenty chapters: following a discussion of the initial American reaction 
to the war, four chapters deal with the Caribbean, one with the Orient, and 
fourteen with neutral rights that were being violated by both Great Britain and 
Germany. As documentary evidence, Link has successfully surmounted the 
monumental task of investigating (apart from the usual secondary sources) 
thirty-four manuscript collections in the United States and abroad, almost four 
score newspapers both American and extracontinental, and a multitude of periodi- 
cal sources. 

On the question of neutrality in the Anglo-German war, Link indicates that 
Wilson acquiesced in modifications of neutral (which the United States was) 
rights on behalf of both belligerents. He documents carefully the work of the 
evangelical William Jennings Bryan, the “black-letter-lawyer” Robert Lansing, 
the Machiavellian Edward M. House, the frightfully inept James W. Gerard 
(Link dubs him an “authentic international catastrophe”), the excitable William 
Gibbs McAdoo, the frenetic Joseph Tumulty, the wildly partisan Walter Hines 
Page, the avidly pro-British Franklin D. Roosevelt, the comparably pro-German 
Paul M. Warburg of the Federal Reserve Board, the wily and imperiously Prus- 
sian Johann von Bernstorff, the coldly calculating Sir Edward Grey, and a Cal- 
vinistic and idealistic Wilson who was capable of “grazing the truth’ when 
necessary. Link’s ultimate conclusion, that the United States was completely 
neutral in this period, appears to be arguable. Wilson’s policy seemed to be so, 
but Colonel House, the Texan “Mr. Smooth-It-Away” who was his confidant 
and personal representative, was predicting that the United States would soon be 
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at war with Germany. It is no wonder that after a talk with House, British 
Foreign Minister Sir Edward Grey could leave the Foreign Office for a much- 
needed vacation, confident that no real danger of a serious Anglo-American 
break was imminent. 

On the questions of relations with Europe the author is gentle with Wilson, 
but he pulls no punches in the Caribbean and the Orient. Policy in the Pacific 
was pontifical on the famous Open Door, but erred tactically and substantively 
by the recognition of Japanese claims based on “territorial contiguity.” The 
Nipponese would later seize the badly worded note to justify their claim to all 
of China. Link explains the President’s strange friendliness to Villa largely on 
the grounds that the Mexican was hailed in this country as a Robin Hood pro- 
tector of the downtrodden, as a good friend of the United States, and supposedly 
the strongest man in Mexico. Policy toward Haiti and Santo Domingo was a 
frightful failure, a compound of Bryan’s incredible “proconsular” appointments . 
and Wilson’s dogmatic assumption that he knew what was good for the Latinos, 
whether they agreed or not. The result was ironic: “an idealistic President who 
talked movingly of Pan-American brotherhood and of the equality of nations 
great and small, and who worked hard in many ways to give reality to these 
ideals, became in fact the most extraordinary interventionist in Latin America 
in the history of the United States.” 

This is biography in the grand manner. The weight of scholarship is impres- 
sive, but the heavy quotations from diplomatic notes and aide-memoires and 
orders in council will retard the stylistic pace for some readers. This commentary 
is often made about diplomatic history per se; within that genre Link has writ- 
ten an exhaustive volume. One is inclined to remove the adverb from his original 
objective of writing the “nearly definitive” life of Woodrow Wilson. 


Western Reserve University C. H. CRAMER 


BARUCH: THE PUBLIC YEARS. By Bernard M. Baruch. (New York: Holt, 
' Rinehart and Winston. 1960. Pp. xii, 431. $6.00.) 


Durme his public years, approximately half of the nine decades of his active 
life, Bernard Baruch has served or advised many of the men who in that time 
have ruled the Western world. This second and final volume of his memoirs 
renders a mellow accounting of those labors and counsels. The account is not 
without bias, for Baruch approves of his own ideas and achievements, but neither 
is it rancid, for the author, at ninety, cares less for self-vindication than for a 
rational and decent order among men. The spirit of that admirable objective 
informs his often anecdotal narrative of men and events, among them, the admin- 
istration of the War Industries Board, the Paris Conference of 1919, the adven- 
tures of the prosperous and the trials of the poor in the decade of the 1920's, and 
some aspects of the New Deal, economic mobilization in World War I, and the 
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abortive efforts since then for international control of atomic energy. Here there 
are contented recollections of Wilson, Churchill, Clemenceau, and Roosevelt, and, 
less contented but still appreciative, of Harry Truman. Perhaps in order to sus- 
tain an even-tempered tone, Baruch has only rarely published documents that 
would have given depth to a treatment unnecessarily thin. He has reported much 
less than his personal archives would have permitted, less indeed than did 
Margaret Coit. His work is therefore significant not so much for what he actually 
says as for what it reveals about him. 

Three articles of faith dominate Baruch’s judgments. Foremost is his feeling 
for Wilson who “always seemed to say the things that had been in my heart and 
soul. ... It was a great crusade, and I count it the finest privilege of my life to 
have been part of it.” This sentiment explains Baruch’s exaggeration of Wilson’s 
achievements, his generosity toward other Wilsonians—McAdoo, House, and 
Hoover especially—and his hostility toward J. M. Keynes, His assessment of 
Keynes is distorted by a second article of faith, Baruch’s belief that “in peacetime 
the free working of the market place can be trusted to keep the economy in bal- 
ance.” That archaism also obfuscates his understanding of the New Deal, his 
antipathy for public spending, his rueful conclusion that Roosevelt’s policies 
dampened “initiative and incentive.” Self-interest enters this and other assevera- 
tions. In general Baruch gives his friends, Louis Johnson for one, too much 
credit, and his opponents, like Harry Hopkins, too little. At times disingenuous, 
he says nothing of his influence on the Revenue Act of 1938, which adjusted the 
capital gains tax precisely to his advantage. This made it less surprising than he 
implies that the President and the Secretary of the Treasury hesitated to consult 
him about taxes. 

Yet Baruch also has had some share of wisdom, not the least in his third 
article of faith, his continuing concern for the centralization of authority and 
responsibility within government. He has had, too, an informed instinct about. 
the problems of mobilization and the uncertainties of diplomacy. And he has had 
the courage and foresight to support the Peck-Johnson plan early, to advocate a 
federal relief program early, and still to consider the 1920’s “with indignation 
and dismay.” Baruch remains, as always, dedicated to “do something” govern- 
ment and convinced that Americans must look to themselves to resolve their 
nation’s troubles. He has often tried to, and this record of his efforts and opinions, 
the wise and the foolish alike, provides one important piece of evidence, in itself 
inadequate, opaque, but entertaining, for history’s explorations of his career. 


Yale University Jonn M. BLUM 


REPUBLICAN ASCENDANCY, 1921-1933. By John D. Hicks. [The New 
American Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1960. Pp. xvi, 
318. $5.00.) 
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Tis book seems to serve admirably the purposes for which the New Ameri- 
can Nation Series is intended. To sum up an epoch is no easy matter. Yet it is 
always worth doing. Indeed, I wish that it might be done more often by scholars 
of the maturity and experience of Professor Hicks. As the mass of historical 
materials constantly grows, the temptation to spread oneself all over the land- 
scape in the summary of an era also grows. Looking at American history from 
the practical point of view, I believe that what will best serve the general reader 
is a clearer understanding of the political and economic developments of an 
epoch, with due attention to the problems of foreign policy. The materials with 
regard to these matters must of course be placed in the setting of their time, but 
to give them the central place gives a kind of unity to the narrative and suggests 
the type of problem with which the citizen must deal, and on which he ought to 
reflect. In particular, it seems useful to contrast the economic order of the 
twenties with the economic order of our own day. Most Europeans, and not a 
few of our own citizens, have not yet awakened to the difference. 

It is elementary to remark that the twenties were a period in which the busi- 
ness mentality dominated. Hicks suggests with good reason that the results of 
this domination were by no means fortunate. Perhaps, if one were to philosophize 
about the epoch, one would also say that the intelligentsia of the period did not 
contribute in any vital way to an understanding of the follies of the time. When 
such a respected economist as Irving Fisher (who, by the way, was not at 
Harvard) could say in June of 1929 that stock prices had reached "what looks 
like a permanently high plateau," one can see that all was not well in the aca- 
demic world. As for the literary lights of the period, if they contributed anything 
constructive to an understanding of our political and economic problems, I would 
not know what it was. Thoughts such as these should temper the harsh judg- 
ment of our entrepreneurs, even if we cannot excuse them for their confident 
ignorance. 

There is another view of the twenties that tends to become obscured in a 
politicoeconomic narrative. As a matter of fact, Hicks seems to deal with one 
phase of this most skillfully. His pages on the advent of the automobile and of 
the movie, though not very numerous, are as suggestive an analysis of the effects 
of these agencies on our society as I have seen in a long time. Man makes inven- 
tions, and is made by them. The manner, the thoughtfulness, with which these 
questions are treated is, in my judgment, admirable. 

One senses less clearly the ferment in the intellectual world. The writers of 
the period may not have had any ready-made solutions to political and economic 
problems, but they were after all the representatives of a literary renaissance. 
American literature attained a new prestige abroad. This may have been in part 
because so much of it was critical, and Europeans love to have us criticize our- 
selves. But it was also due in part to the fact that the writers of the period were 
in many instances notable stylists and they got further beneath the surface of 
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American life than many of their predecessors. It can be maintained with some 
cogency, moreover, that the generation of the twenties administered the necessary 
shock to the shallowly optimistic and conventional America of the preceding 
period. 

The twenties have their lesson for us today. Were we recently again in a period 
of ineffable complacency so far as our political and business leaders were concerned? 
The answer to this question is not to be deduced from pre-election speeches, It is 
to be deduced from the willingness of the rank and file of the nation to face up to 
the complex problems of our own time. | 


Rochester, New York DEXTER PERKINS 


THE CIO CHALLENGE TO THE AFL: A HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN LABOR MOVEMENT, 1935-1941. By Walter Galenson. [Wertheim 
Publications in Industrial Relations.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. xix, 732. $9.75.) 


Tuis ambitious compendium begins with a chapter on the founding of the 
CIO and its difficulties with the AFL. It moves on to a chapter each on unionism 
in particular industries, steel, autos, coal, rubber, meat, petroleum, construction, 
etc., and ends with a chapter designed to pick up topics such as politics, corruption, 
the Negro, and views on foreign policy slighted in earlier chapters. Professor 
Galenson used some heretofore unexploited manuscript sources from union files 
in the first chapter but only infrequently thereafter. The book is based mostly 
upon printed primary sources; some chapters rely quite heavily upon secondary 
materials. 

If anyone is qualified to interpret the American labor movement from 1935 
until the war, it is Galenson, whose research has been comprehensive indeed. 
But in The CIO Challenge to the AFL there is almost no interpretation. Five 
pages from the end of the text one reads, "In historical writing, there is always 
the danger of losing one's way in a maze of facts, and of failing to make out the 
broad design of events. . . . It now remains only to delineate the main trends and 
to make a few observations that may serve to render the detail more meaning- 
ful." After 639 pages of details, many of them related in the passive voice, this 
belated promise whets the reader’s appetite. But, instead of the long-awaited 
dinner, the reader gets only an outline for a menu and a quick inventory of 
the pantry's shelves. I agree with Galenson that the late Selig Perlman's 
job consciousness theory needs at least alteration as an explanation of the labor 
movement from 1935 to 1941. But Galenson offers us no new theory and does 
not elaborate his criticisms of the Perlman thesis. Dozens of questions suggest 
. themselves as one reads this book: What was the role of public opinion in or- 
ganized labor's advances? How, more precisely, did labor ft into the Roosevelt 
coalition and how did it make its demands upon government after it had made 
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its political contribution? What was labor’s political role at the state and local 
level? How did corporations that. accommodated organized labor compare in 
their business success over the long run with companies that resisted unionism 
vigorously and violently and suffered production interruptions? Of just what 
importance were ethnic and rural or urban backgrounds in union matters? 
Here and there Galenson offers material relevant to questions such as these, but 
he does not deal with them explicitly. In other words, in my opinion this volume 
is too much of an “internal” history, is too traditionally conceived, and is unex- 
citingly executed. 

This book’s main utility is as a reference work. It is a convenient source for 
reliable facts, Yet this is a general book, and one must still consult more spe- 
cialized studies for details on many subjects. 


University of Wisconsin Davip A. SHANNON 


THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT. Volume III THE POLITICS OF UP- 
^ HEAVAL. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1960. Pp. xii, 749. $6.95.) 


In this third installment of his massive account of Franklin Roosevelt’s era, 
Professor Schlesinger deals at length with the American domestic political scene 
in 1935-1936. As in the second volume, he has reserved foreign policy for later 
treatment. While we can sympathize with the formidable organizational difh- 
culties Schlesinger faces, we must continue to withhold judgment on whether 
the exclusion of foreign policy for systematic handling in later volumes is worth 
the cost of a loss in the sense of sequence. 

This volume begins with a short chapter ("Prologue to Stalemate”), in which 
Schlesinger looks at Roosevelt’s situation at the beginning of 1935, and finds the 
President marking time. “Recovery had proceeded far enough to end despair, 
but not far enough to restore satisfaction.” What should be done next? FDR was 
uncertain, and while he stalled, matters in Congress were in real danger of get- 
ting out of hand. 

After this tantalyzing glimpse of the indecisive President, Schlesinger 
abruptly takes us away from the central arena for a tour of the principal political 
side shows of the time. This section (“The Theology of Dissent”) is nearly two 
hundred pages long. It deals successively with Father Charles E. Coughlin, Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend and his pension movement, Senator Huey P. Long (“The 
Messiah of the Rednecks”), the American fascist intellectuals, the new party 
movements in Minnesota and Wisconsin, Upton Sinclair and his EPIC cam- 
paign, Fiorello La Guardia and fusion in New York City, the congressional 
rebels, “American Plan” intellectual radicals (whose organ was the memorable 
monthly Common Sense), the American Socialists, and the Communist party. 
These chapters are of varying length, and some of the subjects are fresher and 
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more exciting than others, but all contain brilliant characterization and illumi- 
nating commentary. The reader who does not happen to have much taste for 
these disturbers of the peace in the early New Deal may resent such a lengthy 
intrusion into what has traditionally seemed to be the "main" story. In my 
judgment, this section belongs just where it is. It provides much-needed depth for 
the general student of the recent past and suggests possibilities still remaining 
for the monograph writer in the New Deal period. 

Schlesinger next turns back to the center stage and stays there for the rest of 
the book. He describes “The Coming of the Second New Deal” in eleven chap- 
ters, the first three taking the story through the Supreme Court's decision on 
NRA, the fourth, "Breakthrough," telling of FDR's return to the initiative, and 
the others rounding out the picture. Of particular interest are a clearly written 
chapter on the confusing Public Utilities Holding Company Act and a chapter on 
“The Ideology of the Second New Deal” in which Thomas G. Corcoran emerges 
as a symbol. Notably absent from this section are two major accomplishments of 
the second New Deal, Social Security and the Wagner Act. Schlesinger dealt 
with these in his second volume, thus again jarring the reader's sense of con- 
tinuity. 

The remainder of the book consists of a short section ("The Crisis of the 
Constitution") dealing with the Supreme Court through the spring of 1936 and 

nine chapters treating the 1936 campaign. It is a tribute to Schlesinger’s artistry 
that he can manage to excite us about an election in which we know all 
along that one party will win only two states. And it is a tribute to his historical 
zeal that he can convey the notion that the 1936 campaign was a highly complex 
affair on both sides of the political fence. 

In addition to the Hyde Park collections and the enormous periodical litera- 
ture of the time, which he has mined with his customary thoroughness, 
Schlesinger has utilized a number of new sources. Notable among these are the 
J. F. T. O'Connor diary, which shows vividly the manner in which the adminis- 
tration helped the California Republicans take care of the Sinclair menace, and 
the Alf Landon Papers, which afford documentation for the thesis that Landon 
was after all a very substantial progressive who came to the fore in a bad year for 
Republicans. 


University of Washington Roszar E. Burke 


THE MACKENZIE KING RECORD. Volume I, 1939-1944. By J. W. Pickers- 
gill. ([Toronto:] University of Toronto Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 723. $11.50.) 


A BIOGRAPHER once dubbed Mackenzie King “the incredible Canadian.” The 
appellation was appropriate, for his political career was a consummate perform- 
ance in the role of the self-effacing, colorless, little man. In fact, he possessed a 
political intelligence of rare subtlety. Probably no politician, not even John A. 
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Macdonald, was his superior in the art of successful government, if by success is 
meant the management of the electorate and the Parliament to keep a govern- 
ment in office. But the characteristics that gave him unprecedented longevity as 
a prime minister still evoke violent controversy. 

This latest book is likely to stimulate further conflict. Its author is Mackenzie 
King himself, for the "record" referred to is his name for his diary. Pickersgill 
has tried to let King speak in his own words and has generally restricted his 
contribution to providing continuity, though occasionally the editor’s admiration 
for his old chief shines through (Pickersgill served in the Prime Minister’s office 
for over a decade). — 

The editor writes that the diary "must surely be the most remarkable ever 
kept by a Canadian." Few readers will disagree. Without examination of the 
diaries themselves, it is of course impossible to say how much has been left out, 
but what is included is most revealing. Here is King with the mask off, display- 
ing his inner being as no biographer has been able to do. King observes in one 
of his communions with himself that “dramatization is the curse of our age." - 
This was certainly the creed of his life. But the diaries describe a highly sensitive 
human being with something of the martyr complex, and his references to being 
ready to face his Gethsemane suggest that identification with ultimate virtue 
which made him repulsive to many of his opponents. 

These diaries clearly are important sources not only for domestic Canadian 
history in the King era but for the great issues of war and peace. Though per- 
haps not as influential a mediator in Anglo-American relations as he would have 
wished, he participated in discussions of high policy with Churchill and Roose- 
velt, and much of importance on the war years is here published for the first 
time, relating to such subjects as Roosevelt’s reluctance to run for a third term 
and his expectation that Hull would be his successor; American proposals for a 
blockade of Europe after the fall of France; Anglo-American differences in plans 
for the postwar world; King’s struggles to preserve Canada’s independence of 
action in imperial relations; and his fear of American domination of Canada 
after the war. 

This is not a “balanced book” in the sense that it provides proportionate 
weight to the “great” problems and the “lesser.” Much of the detail on Canadian 
politics is as dreary as King’s public speeches, The Prime Minister’s developing 
conflict with Ralston on the conscription issue occupies much space, But these 
were the problems that most occupied King’s energies and attention, and Pickers- 
gill is to be commended for avoiding the temptation to provide his own evalua- 
tions, but rather to reflect King’s own preoccupations. 

The Mackenzie King Record should be read not only by Canadian historians 
but by all who wish to gain further insights into the formulation of high policy 
in the war years. 


University of California, Los Angeles Jonn S. GALBRAITH 
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MODERNE GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG: AUSBLICK AUF EINE PHILOSO- 
PHIE DER GESCHICHTSWISSENSCHAFT. By Fritz Wagner. [Erfahrung und 
Denken: Schriften zur Fórderung der Beziehungen zwischen Philosophie und Einzel- 
wissenschaften, Number 4.] (Berlin: Duncker and Humblot. 1960. Pp. 127. DM 12.) 
Professor Wagner's Geschichtswissenschaft of 1951 ran the gamut of historiography 
from Herodotus through Max Weber. Once beyond Bodin, the author might as well 
have titled his work "Deutsche Geschichtswissenschaft.” Not so with his current mono- 
graph, Moderne Geschichtsschreibung. Though the first chapter deals with Thucydides, 
this work is in no sense a rehash of the earlier book. Even the jejune chapter on church 
history, which may have been written to deplore the divergence between "profane" and 
church history, demonstrates Wagner's intensive knowledge in specialized fields of his- 
toriography. The individual chapters on English, American, and French historiography 
will support this assertion. Sympathetically and searchingly he develops the ideas of 
Barraclough (who complains that "history . .. did nothing to prepare us for the emer- 
gence of the world in which we live... ."), Toynbee (who is underplayed), Colling- 
wood (who was affected “by the spiritual epidemic which befell homo sapiens in the 
twentieth century . . . and who combatted with logical bitterness the Fascist and Nazi 
world"), and Butterfield (who is "Collingwood's antipode—[who] does not complete 
Collingwood's existential leap—[and who] expects the Christian as historian to attain 
proper perspective . . ."). The chapter on American historiography deals perceptively 
and understandingly with trends between the wars. Án intimate knowledge of American 
sources is apparent. It is regrettable, then, that orthographical aberrations, glaring errors 
in titles and some authors names recur. Wagner displays considerable restraint and 
objectivity in not exploiting Beard's belated anti-FDR stance for nationalistic purposes, - 
especially since he displays familiarity with the revisionist school of Barnes ef al. The 
chapter on French historiography brings the reader up to date chronologically and 
academically on L. Febvre, Aron, Renouvin, and Marrou. 

University of Houston u Louis KESTENBERG- 


ECUMENICAL COUNCILS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: AN HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINE. By Hubert Jedin. (2d ed.; New York: Herder and Herder. . 1960. 
Pp. 253. $3.95.) This book is a translation made by Ernest Graf, O.S.B., of the German 
original published in 1959 under a more precise title: Kleine Konatliengeschichte: Die 
Zwanzig Okumenischen Konzilien im Rahmen der Kirchengeschichte. In view of the 
coming ecumenical council, a short work of this kind by Hubert Jedin, the distinguished 
historian of the Council of Trent, is especially welcome. After an introductory section 
on terminology and definitions, the author presents his material in five divisions or 
chapters: "The Eight Ecumenical Councils of Christian Antiquity," “The Papal Coun- 
cils of the Central Middle Ages,” “The Council above the Pope,” “The Religious Divi- 
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sion and the Council of Trent,” “The Vatican Council.” Then comes a short but meaty 
epilogue, "Retrospect and Prospect" a select bibliography, and a chronological table. 
Neither the German original nor the English translation has an index. Jedin has written 
a useful little book. As he set out to do, he has placed the ecumenical councils, either in 
groups or individually, not only within the framework of Church history but also in 
the broader framework of general history. The characterization of the work of cach 
council is necessarily sketchy, but in almost all cases may be considered adequate. While 
the author is abreast of the latest research on the history of the ancient and medieval 
councils, he is naturally at his best in dealing with the Council of Trent and that of the 
Vatican. The treatment of these two councils occupies nearly a third of his book. Some 
criticisms are in order. The Eighth Ecumenical Council should have been handled 
more critically. F. Dvornik's outstanding monograph on the Photian schism is listed 
in the bibliography, but its use is not in evidence in the text. Several slips noted 
in the German original are sometimes reproduced in the English translation, for 
example, on page twenty-five, Demophilus, not Macedonius, was the predecessor 
of Gregory Nazianzén at Constantinople; on page sixty-four, Lateran I was the 
Ninth Ecumenical Council, Jedin, however, is not responsible for numerous other slips 
which disfigure the English version. On page twenty-two, for example, for Constantine, 
read Constantius II; on page forty-seven, for patriarch of Alexandria, read patriarch of 
Antioch; on page sixty-two, Gregory did not fight against clerical celibacy, but strove to 
enforce it; and on page sixty-five, for the beginning of the reign of Pascal II, read 
1099 for 1109. 
Catholic University of America Martin R. P. McGume 
THE GREEK EAST AND THE LATIN WEST: A STUDY IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN TRADITION. By Philip Sherrard. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1959. Pp. vi, 202. $4.00.) The author of this book attempts to explain the major 
differences between the Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox Churches in metaphysical 
and theological terms. He begins by examining the Latin addition of Filiogue to the so- 
called Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed and concludes that the friction between 
the Greeks and Romans in their attitude toward this matter arose because of a 
fundamental difference of opinion regarding the nature of the Trinity. The Romans, 
he says, stressed the oneness of the divine essence, while the Greeks were more 
concerned with the distinctions within the divine unity which characterized the 
three hypostases (Father, Son, and Holy Spirit). For this reason, he argues, the 
Romans had no difficulty in accepting the proposition that both the Father and the 
Son (being “of the same substance") were sources of the Spirits Procession. But the 
Greeks felt that this "double Procession" would have destroyed the distinction between 
the Father and the Son, and would have led, if followed to its logical conclusion, to 
the absurd result that the Spirit would be the source of its own Procession (since, 
like the Son, it was "consubstantial with the Father"). Sherrard then goes on to 
consider the Latin dogma of the primacy of the pope of Rome, which, he maintains, 
was derived from the same theological.principles that underlay the doctrine of the 
double Procession of the Holy Spirit. Because of the disinclination of the Latins to 
admit distinctions within the Trinity, he says, and because of their view of “the 
totally transcendent and non-participable nature of God . . . Christ cannot be recog- 
nized as the actual head and unifying principle of the local churches in His own 
Person. .. . His place on earth must be taken by a visible head ...,” the pope of Rome. 
It is exceedingly difficult to follow the author's reasoning on these two points, 
largely because he relies entirely upon argumentation that is often abstruse and re- 
frains from citing or analyzing the original sources. His idea about the relationship 
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of the Roman theory of dpa supremacy (the historical development of which he 
ignores) to the theology of Filioque is fanciful and completely indemonstrable, It 
should be noted also that, despite the emphasis of the Latin Church on the unity of 
the divine essence, the Roman doctrine of the Trinity, as the so-called Athanasian 
Creed (of the early sixth century) shows, made the same distinctions in the Trinity 
that the Byzantines did. The latter, moreover, also stressed the oneness of the divine 
essence, as in Basil’s Trinitarian formula, “one essence [usia] in three Persons [Ay- 
postasesi]". Actually, the insertion of Filioque into the Creed by a provincial council 
(Toledo, 589) was the result, not of careful theological argumentation, but of fortui- 
tous circumstances, In view of the bitterness engendered by the addition of this word, 
it is unfortunate that the German Emperor Henry II had the power in 1014 to per- 
suade Pope Benedict VIII to chant the Creed in the liturgy, presumably with Fso- 
que. For the popes had previously insisted that it was improper to make changes in 
the Symbolum fidei drawn up by the ecumenical councils of the Church and had 
always protested against dictation in such matters by the secular government. Though 
his book's principal thesis must be rejected, Sherrard deserves credit for considerable 
dialectical dexterity and for a number of acute observations on medieval philosophy 
and modern Greek literature. 

Harvard University MiLTON V. ANASTOS 


FUENTES DOCUMENTALES PARA LA HISTORIA DE LA INDEPEND- 
ENCIA DE AMÉRICA. Volume I, MISIÓN DE INVESTIGACIÓN EN LOS AR- 
CHIVOS EUROPEOS. By Ricardo Donoso. [Instituto Panamericano de Geografía e 
Historia, Comisión de Historia, Number 95.] (México, D.F.: the Instituto. 1960. Pp. 
xii, 301.) This is a specialists item. Ricardo Donoso, a well-known Chilean historian, 
here provides the first of a short series of report-guides on materials in European ar- 
chives related to the independence movements in various parts of America. With 
financial support from UNESCO, Donoso, Jorge Ignacio Rubio Mafié of Mexico, and 
Carlos Daniel Calcärce! of Peru were engaged to survey and, in some instances, to 
photocopy materials of historical importance concerning the origins and development of 
emancipation movements in the New World. In 1956 Rubio Mafié and Donoso began 
their mission, dividing responsibility along geographical lines: Rubio Mañé undertook 
to note items concerned with North America, Central America, and the Caribbean, 
while Donoso did the same for South America. The present report is divided into three 
general parts, concerned respectively with archives in Lisbon, in Spain, and in France. 
In each instance, so far as possible, Donoso gives a very brief description of the archive 
in general, plus published and unpublished finding aids, then notes specific relevant 
collections, and in some instances individual documents of importance within them. He 
indicates which items he photocopied and deposited with the Commission on History 
in Mexico. In Lisbon, the repositories so annotated include the Torre de Tombo, with 
bibliography on other collections. T'he bulk of the work is devoted to Spanish reposi- 
tories, especially the Academia de la Historia, Museo Naval, and Archivo Histórico 
Nacional in Madrid, as well as Simancas, and the Archivo General de Indias in Seville. 
It is difficult to evaluate the vast amount of diligent digging that Donoso has obviously 
done. Notes on the archives and on the collections are by no means comprehensive; any 
serious student will still have to traverse much of the ground here covered, so highly 
selective is the coverage. The photocopies must be adjudged as illustrative and would 
be useful chiefly to those already rather familiar with the numerous published materials. 
In some cases, as with the Biblioteca Menéndez Pelayo in Santander, Donoso's negative 
report may' save an investigator lost time. What appears to be a very detailed and 
accurate name index undoubtedly will prove of value. Even for South America there 
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are numerous remaining unexplored archives in Europe whose contents will illumine 
American movements for independence. 
Library of Congress Howarp F. CLINE 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL, 1919-1943: DOCUMENTS. Volume 
H, 1923-1928. Selected and edited by Jane Degras. [Issued under the auspices of the 
‚Royal Institute of International Affairs] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. 
Pp. xiv, 584. $12.80.) This massive volume continues the valuable collection of docu- 
ments on the Comintern, begun in 1956 (see review of Volume I, AHR, LXI [Oct. 
1956], 176). Centered on the years of the "united front" and its failures (notably in 
England and in China), this volume leads across the bitter factional struggle of the 
mid-1g20's to the Sixth World Congress of the Comintern in 1928, which saw the 
adoption of the Program, Theses, and Statutes, marked the culmination of the Bolshevi- 
zation and Stalinization of the International, and launched the new, “ultra-leftist” phase. 
The documents here reproduced, largely from Comintern protocols and the German 
edition of International Press Correspondence, are limited to official materials such as 
theses, resolutions, and letters of the Comintern, mostly from its powerful Executive 
Committee. They do not include materials from the individual Communist parties; 
nor art memoirs, unofficial reports, and other relevant sources used. Even so, the size 
of the volume seems to have necessitated giving many documents in extracts only. This 
is unfortunate both from a scholarly point of view and because of the charges of dis- 
tortion leveled by Soviet critics of the first volume, allegedly on grounds of political 
selectivity. The faithfully reproduced materials are supplied with helpful introductory 
and explanatory notes. Careful comparison of different editions has turned up im- 
portant variants (e.g. a section on illegal party work omitted from the Moscow text 
of the April rg25 Theses is included in the London version). On many issues, such as 
the China crisis of 1926-1927, the fate of Comintern presidents Zinoviev and Bukharin, 
or the fights in the German Communist party, other sources are needed to round out 
the picture. This does not diminish the worth of the series, which remains the first 
systematic effort (outside the Communist world) to make available the essential sources 
for the history of the Third International. 

Columbia University ALEXANDER DALLIN | 


COMMUNISM AND THE GENERAL STRIKE. By Wilfrid H. Crook. (Hamden, 
Conn.: Shoe String Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 483. $8.75.) According to the author, this book 
is the product of thirty years of research and has the threefold purpose of showing 
that the use of the general strike has increased markedly in the last three decades, that 
the general strike has sometimes been used for beneficial purposes, but that the Com- 
munists by adopting the general strike have brought it into increasing contempt. In a 
direct sense, this present work is an extension of the author’s earlier study, The General 
Strike in Theory and Practice, which was published by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press in 1931 and which contained much of the basic material now found in this 
second effort. Professor Crook, who from 1947 to 1956 was chairman of the economics 
department at Colgate, has divided his book into four parts: the first surveys early 
general strikes in Britain and the United States; the second analyzes the practice of 
the general strike in various parts of the world; the third recounts the theory of 
the general strike and reviews the Communist abuse of it; the fourth contains a long 
series of thumbnail sketches of important general strikes for the benefit of those “who 
want to study the phenomenon as a whole." There is little doubt that much time and 
effort went into the preparation of this volume and that it offers some otherwise hard 
to get information about general strikes (especially in Asia, Africa, and the Near East). 
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The style is adequate, and the research is obviously competent. Yet there are some 
disturbing shortcomings. The study does not offer us anything essentially new about the 
general strike. The organization is extremely difficult to follow, producing jarring 
breaks in the narrative and confusing the reader. The theory of the general strike, for 
example, is discussed after a complete examination of the pertinent strikes. Indeed, the 
reader is often so swamped by the details of the many strikes that intelligent comprehen- 
sion is virtually impossible. Crook should be applauded for his valiant attempt to under- 
take a broad study of the general strike, especially of its relationship with Communist 
theory and practice; yet I wish that the thirty years of research had paid more 
handsomely. 

Pennsylvania State University Ropert K. Murray 


RACE AND POLITICS: PARTNERSHIP IN THE FEDERATION OF RHO- 
DESIA AND NYASALAND. By Edward Clegg. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1960. Pp. x, 280. $4.80.) This informative and interesting book deals mainly with 
Northern Rhodesia where the author, a soils scientist, spent the years 1951-1954. He 
traveled widely and studied carefully the economic, political, and social problems and 
the soils in the vast area federated in October 1953 and known as the Central African 
Federation. Although disclaiming any intention of writing a history of tbis region, 
Mr. Clegg presents a clear picture of the conditions that existed before the area came 
under British control about seventy years ago, discusses the European impact on the 
natives, and analyzes the difficulties that beset the federation. Appendixes give details 
of governmental changes generally favorable to the Africans from 1953 to 1959. The 
other federations of the Commonwealth of Nations were established by units on the 
same political level, but this one consisted of self-governing Southern Rhodesia and the 
two adjoining British protectorates of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which were 
controlled by the British Colonial Office. Spokesmen for the large African majority in 
the three colonies, moreover, strongly opposed the federation sponsored by the rela- 
tively few white settlers of Southern Rhodesia and by the American and European 
mining interests in the “Copper Belt” of Northern Rhodesia, who sought to exploit and 
control the Africans. With some justice, the whites claimed that they had “made the 
country,” but the Africans could rightly state that the land was theirs. They much pre- 
ferred British control to the dominance of the resident whites—capitalists, planters, and 
trade-unionists—who treated Africans as an inferior human species. This very worth- 
while book is fair and judicious. The author recognizes that British rule freed Africans 
from ancient evils such as slavery, the slave trade, and barbarous rites, but he also shows 
that the natives have lost much of their land and many beneficent ancient customs and 
institutions. He sympathizes with the Africans and reveals with facts and figures that 
their grievances are well founded. Doubting that this federation can endure, Clegg states 
in conclusion: ", .. the White communities, hemmed ever more tightly into the toe of 
the continent, will one day stand and fight to defend the countries they have fashioned, 
to defend their way of life, the existence of a European society on the African continent.” 
University of Wisconsin Paur KNAPLUND 


DOCUMENTS ON DISARMAMENT, 1945-1959. Volume I, 1945-1956; Volume II, 
1957-1959. [Department of State Publication 7008.] (Washington, D. C.: Department of 
State. 1960. Pp. xxxviii, 730; xxxviii, 731-1644.) Scholars interested in the study of the 
apparently interminable disarmament negotiations under way since the end of World 
War II will welcome this very useful compilation of public documents. These docu- 
ments, drawn from Western, Soviet, and United Nations sources, have been previously 
published, but are here conveniently assembled and edited. In addition, the appendix in 
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Volume II contains a list of the principal disarmament negotiators, a bibliography of 
pertinent official publications, maps delineating the proposed “open skies” inspection 
zones, and an index that enables the user to cope with the chronological presentation of 
various types of documents. The 402 items printed in these volumes include all the 
important developments and proposals: prohibition of nuclear warfare, reduction of 
conventional armaments, establishment of agencies for the peaceful use of atomic 
energy, opening of zones to aerial inspection, creation of an atomic-free zone, cessation 
of A-bomb testing, and the signing of the demilitarizing Antarctic Treaty of 1959. The 
documents logically fall into the chronological periods 1945-1952 and 1953-1959. In the 
first period, the Western position, advocating a veto-free international control system 
for atomic energy, was revealed in the June 1946 Baruch plan. It was promptly 
countered, in the same month, by the demand of Andrei Gromyko for an immediate 
dismantling of all atomic weapons and the prohibition of their use, followed by some 
type of control provisions. The ensuing deadlock was apparently dissolved in the post- 
Stalin era, when the Soviet government indicated general acquiescence in the Western 
proposals of staged and controlled general disarmament. Optimism has since faded, 
drowned in the endless talks and counterproposals, with the only concrete achievements 
being implementation of Eisenhower's "Atoms for Peace" proposal and the existence of 
an informal Anglo-American-Soviet suspension of nuclear tests. The collection ends, 
rather pessimistically, with Eisenhower's statement in December 1959 that the American 
test moratorium had expired. 

University of Colorado Dante M. SMITH 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1957. Selected, edited, and in- 
troduced by Noble Frankland. Assisted by Vera King. [Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1960. Pp. xv, 539. $11.20.) As is customary in this series, the latest volume excludes 
Africa below its Mediterranean fringe, slights the Far East, and ignores Latin America. 
Whatever the diplomatic historian's relations with the flag, Mr. Frankland need not 
begin to act like a Little Englander yet. If he protest that the neglected areas lie out- 
side the arena of international relations, he should recall Mr. Toynbee’s remark in this 
same series that this arena now covers the entire globe. It is more probable that Frank- 
land would have to confess that his rather limited sources brought him nothing of 
interest from these areas. Darker Africa might have made it if Vice-President Nixon's 
African tour had been marked by a major diplomatic incident. Or his demand 
that the United States get in ahead of the Russians might have achieved international 
significance if anybody had taken it seriously at home. The theme for this 1957 volume 
was ‚the cold war with only minor variations. The volume is divided into four long 
chapters. In the first are direct exchanges between East and West over disarmament, 
the Middle East, and Germany, totaling 120 pages. Most interesting was a Soviet effort 
to counteract the Eisenhower doctrine by proposing a joint four-power declaration on 
the Middle East, and in effect forming a committee of surveillance of past, present, and 
future overlords of the area. The subject of Chapter u is the arms race which was 
approaching the missile question even before the advent of Sputnik on October 4, The 
chapter on the Middle East devotes 190 pages to the Israeli withdrawal, reopening the 
Suez Canal, and “Arab Nationalism after Suez.” Under this last rubric are documents 
on the Eisenhower doctrine, little Arab summit meetings on it, the United States’ suc- 
ceeding Great Britain as Jordan's principal source of income, and Soviet countermeasures 
including large-scale technical aid and credit to Syria. The final chapter, "The Counter- 
Alliances," deals with international relations, including internal fighting, within the 
Communist and Western blocs. While this volume lacks the dramatic interest of earlier 
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years, it should serve its obvious purpose excellently. In a book that is otherwise flawless 
it was very satisfying to find that here and there Khrushchev’s name is spelled Khrush- 
chov. This appears to give warrant to the common practice of pronouncing the name 
first one way, then the other, without much conviction. The confusion cannot ap- 
parently be blamed on the Russians. 

Bennington College Tuomas P. Brockway 


Ancient and Medieval 


ROMISCHE RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE. By Kurt Latte. [Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Volume V, Part 4.] (Munich: C. H. Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1960. Pp. xvi, 444, 33 plates. Cloth DM 38.50, paper DM 34.00.) Having described what 
according to him was the original core of Roman religion (rustic beliefs and their 
adaptation in the religion of the community), the author in roughly chronological order 
follows the evolution of Roman faith from the Italian and Greek influences to the end 
of paganism. An excellent classical scholar, he accumulates a wealth of exact interpreta- 
tons of relevant texts which make his book indispensable for the further study of the 
subject. His general outlook is less suited to his subject. The Romans werc interested in 
the gods’ disposition toward them. Roman religion, as Cicero said, consisted of cere- 
monies and signs. But the author, with modern taste, is interested in the psychological 
attitudes of worshipers; his modern approach allows him to underestimate institutional 
religion. At the time when it was decaying, according to his view, Polybius admired its 
grip on the Romans. For Latte, Roman religion was no more than empty form in the 
third century a.p. Yet, about 230, the very old-fashioned college of Arval priests mod- 
ernized its rites. The introduction of Greek gods may have answered new emotional 
needs, but Apollo was still a Greek three centuries after his entrance into the Roman 
pantheon. (Aug. de civ. Dei 3, 11; the passage is referred to page 222, note one, but 
misquoted). A whole chapter deals with the “Loyalty Religion,” but the fact is never 
emphasized that in Rome (and only in Rome) the emperor became a god only after 
his death through the rites of the apotheosis. In 193 B.c. the Senate forbade the reception 
of further news about the earthquakes for the purpose of propitiation. For the author . 
this decree betrays the lack of true piety. In fact it exemplifies one of the most specific 
features of Roman religion: the paradoxical freedom of man toward the gods whom 
he must appease (cf. J. Bayet, Histoire... de la religion romaine [1957], page 51 ff.). 
Columbia University | E. J. BICKERMAN 


“GALLIA” UND "FRANCIA" IM MITTELALTER: UNTERSUCHUNGEN 
ÜBER DEN ZUSAMMENHANG ZWISCHEN GEOGRAPHISCH-HISTORISCHER 
TERMINOLOGIE UND POLITISCHEM DENKEN VOM 6-15. JAHRHUNDERT. 
By Margret Lugge. [Bonner Historische Forschungen, Number 15.] (Bonn: Ludwig 
Róhrscheid Verlag. 1960. Pp. 245. DM 19.50.) The purpose of this study is to test the 
validity of a statement of Ferdinand Lot: "Avant la France était la Gaule, ou pour 
mieux dire la France continue la Gaule et la Gaule préfigure la France. Faire l'histoire 
de la Gaule c'est faire l'histoire de la France" (La Gaule, page fifteen). The author 
makes a detailed examination of ‘geographic and political nomenclature from the time 
of Caesar to that of Louis XIV, The ancient concept of Gaul divided from Germany by 
the Rhine was undoubtedly perpetuated by scholars and ecclesiastics throughout the 
Middle Ages. The term "Francia" first appeared in the second century to designate the 
land inhabited by Franks, but by Carolingian times it meant the entire Frankish Empire. 
After the Treaty of Verdun, 843, it was used with qualifying adjectives for many of the 
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successor states. Not until late in the twelfth century did it become identified with 
France. Thereupon many Germans, recollecting their own Frankish origins, revived the 
term “Gallia” for France. It remained for the humanists to point out and emphasize the 
discrepancy between Caesar’s “Gaul to the Rhine” and the actual Franco-German 
boundary. This, the author holds, contributed significantly to the establishment of the 
Rhine as the goal of seventeenth-century French policy. The work is based on an impres- 
sive array of printed sources and modern books and articles. The author handles the 
evidence with judgment and discrimination. Unfortunately her conscientious thorough- 
ness in threading her way through the maze of nomenclature after 843 frequently 
proves confusing to the reader. The inclusion of a few maps would have been helpful. 
Although some of her conclusions are not entirely convincing, she has at least succeeded 
in demonstrating that Lot’s dictum as to the relation of Gaul to France is an over- 
simplification. : 

Dartmouth College Joun R, WiırLiams 


DIE HOFKAPELLE DER DEUTSCHEN KÖNIGE. Part 1, GRUNDLEGUNG. 
DIE KAROLINGISCHE HOFKAPELLE. By Josef Fleckenstein. [Schriften der Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica (Deutches Institut für Erforschung des Mittelalters), Vol- 
ume XVI] (Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann. 1959. Pp. xxiv, 251. DM 41.) For anyone 
who wishes to know anything or everything about the Carolingian royal chapel it will 
be necessary to read Dr. Fleckenstein's monograph, the first of a series attempting to 
narrate the history of the medieval German kings’ royal chapel. It begins with the 
position of the court clergy under the Carolingian mayors, continues with the trans- 
formation of this clergy into a royal chapel under Pepin I, and treats the vicissitudes 
of the institution under Charlemagne and his successors, until, almost at its end, with 
the breakdown of the Carolingian Empire, its tradition was taken up by the new 
Ottonian dynasty. The author makes much of the chapel as an institution that early 
acquired sufficient stability to survive the castastrophes of any given reign. He also 
ascribes importance to it as one of the stablizing institutions of a monarchy trying to 
exercise its authority while wandering from one royal manor to another. As the organ 
of anointed kings who were agents of God, it drew exclusively from the clergy. In this 
capacity its chief obligation was to maintain the proper relation between God and the 
crown by performing appropriately the necessary services (as the royal court moved 
from estate to estate) in the course of the liturgical year. Chapel could thus mean the 
royal chapel of the particular crown land in which these services were performed; it 
could mean the relics, utensils, and vestments necessary for the performance of these 
services; it could mean the clergy held to these services, bound to the king in personal 
ties, exempt from regular ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and either living at court as a per- 
manent body accompanying the king on his rounds or serving chapels on the various 
royal estates the king visited. It was actually all three of these. The second chief function 
of the royal chapel was the preparation of all documents needed for the king's adminis- 
tration, the services of a chancellery. What constitutes the most interesting part of 
Fleckenstein's work is the evidence that the chapel was used in a still larger adminis- 
trative capacity. It mediated between the king and the Church whether in. negotiations 
with Rome or in the guidance of synods of the kingdom. It helped in the administration 
of royal justice at court and, under Charlemagne, in the work of the missi. In a special 
appendix the author details the extent to which chaplains were engaged as supervisors 
of the royal mints, as artists with varying talents, as scholars, theologians, librarians, 
and choirmasters, in other words, as personal agents of a king with notable ambitions 
as a cultural leader. Fleckenstein traces this general position of the royal chapel with 
all its variations from reign to reign, reflecting in a particular institution the rise and 
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fall of the Carolingian monarchy. He also traces zealously the internal history of the 
chapel as a small bureaucracy developing its own hierarchy of chaplains, archchaplains, 
chancellors, archchancellors, and notaries. From shifts in the lines of authority within 
the chapel he draws consequences for political history. He does more than this. With 
an intimate mastery of the sources, all individuals connected with the chapel are intro- 
duced in their proper places, their social origins are traced, and the political impor- 
tance of their role in the chapel is assessed. Indeed devotion to detail of this sort is so 
great that it becomes a question of whether there were not more important problems 
such dedication might solve. In any case it is hard to imagine that, without the discovery 
of important new sources, the history of the Carolingian royal chapel will ever have to 
be done again. 

Brandeis University EpcAR N. JoHNson 


ENGLAND AND THE SALT TRADE IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. By 
A. R. Bridbury. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xviii, 198. $3.40.) This 
is an excellent monograph. It deals with one of the most significant medieval trades in 
a bulky commodity and provides an admirable example of the history and organization 
of such trades. Although it is focused on England, the subject requires knowledge and 
treatment of a wide area of Northern Europe. The resulting descriptions of various 
competing regions and methods of production are very useful. But the chief contribution 
is Dr. Bridbury's identification of a shift in the sources of supply for the English market 
from domestic producers to the salines of the Bourgneuf Bay region of France. It seems 
perhaps dubious to describe this as a "commercial revolution," but it was an interesting 
change in the English economy with considerable effects. There arc a number of 
appendixes criticizing the sources and giving statistical information. The book is, more- 
over, not without its lighter side: the calculations of the millions of herrings which were 
salted for medieval consumption remind one of Maitland on Anglo-Saxon ale. 
University of Connecticut Frep A. CAZEL, Jr. 


LA VIE RURALE EN SOLOGNE AUX XIV* ET XV* SIECLES. By Isabelle 
Guérin. [École Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI” Section. Centre de Recherches His- 
toriques, Les hommes et la terre, Number 5.] ([Paris:] S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960. Pp. 339.) 
Lying southeast of the Loire River and bordered on the south by the Duchy of Berry 
was the land of Sologne which in the Middle Ages was a part of the county of Blois. 
This study of rural life in Sologne, originally a thèse submitted to the Ecole des Chartes 
in 1948, makes two contributions to our knowledge of the agrarian history of medieval 
France. It seems to show that, contrary to what has been written, the agrarian economy 
of Sologne was blighted not by the religious wars of the sixteenth century but by the 
ravages of the Hundred Years’ War, and it provides an exhaustive account of a small 
segment of the French medieval terrain although the availability of the evidence limits 
the study to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Despite an enormous amount of 
descriptive detail, one puts this book down with the feeling that the results hardly 
justify the effort. Medievalists will not be surprised to read that the Hundred Years’ 
War hastened the demise of the feudal aristocracy, put vast tracts of land back into 
waste or uncultivated condition, contributed to the emancipation of the peasant, or led 
to various contractual arrangements such as the bail à rente foncióre and métayage that 
removed the lord from direct management of his lands. Regional studies such as this 
are indispensable for higher generalization or for the broader study but their findings 
must be related to the total agrarian history of medieval France. Certainly it is not 
unreasonable to ask for at least one chapter that would compare Sologne with other 
areas and relate the conclusions to the broad generalizations of such as Marc Bloch, 
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Henri Sée, and Roger Grand. The chapter on “Les cultures,” for example, is especially 
rich in information on the heterogeneity of field arrangement and the pattern of cult- 
vation, and yet with it as with other equally good chapters there is a minimum of effort 
to exploit the information by tying it to what other investigators have found. How 
valuable it would have been to place the results of some of these chapters beside those 
obtained by Robert Boutrouche for fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Bordelais.- How- 
ever exact and exhaustive this book, those who come to it will have to use it as but one 
well-quarried stone which they must set in place if they would understand the agrarian 
mosaic that was medieval France. 

University of California, Berkeley Bryce Lyon 


Modern 


BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES: AN HISTORI- 
CAL ESSAY AND A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY. By William F. Kahl. [Kress Library 
of Business and Economics, Publication Number 15.] (Boston: Baker Library, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 1960. Pp. viii, 104.) Only in England, 
where nothing ancient is allowed to die if it can decently be kept alive, could some 
eighty medieval craft guilds have survived into the second half of the twentieth century. 
The London Livery Companies are no longer craft guilds, most of them ceased to be 
that in Stuart times, but as charitable fraternal organizations and as associations of the 
more distinguished of the London business community they are enjoying a healthy old 
age even in the uncongenial climate of the modern welfare state. They are something 
more than picturesque antiquarian survivals. For centuries much of the entrepreneurial 
life of England's capital city has revolved around them and is reflected in their history 
and their records. Unfortunately, very little serious historical work has been done on 
them. Professor Kahl's select bibliography and the clear and concise historical essay 
preceding it will surely encourage historians interested in the political, social, and.eco- 
nomic life of London to take advantage of the materials for which he furnishes so uscful 
a guide. About the bibliography itself three features are worth noting. The items are 
listed in reverse chronological order (the more recent works first); the general classifica- 
ton "Livery Companies" follows instead of introducing the material on the individual 
companies listed alphabetically; and for pamphlets and other material in the British 
Museum the press mark is indicated. This last is very welcome, as is the whole work. 
College of Wooster RoBERT WaALcoTT 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY: A HISTORY, 1403-1959. By Cyprian Blagden. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. 321. $8.00.) This is a remark- 
able biography of an institution, one of the eighty-two guilds or Livery Companies of the 
city of London. Against the background of economic and technical change of nearly six 
centuries, Mr. Blagden has written the first full history of the Stationers’ Company from : 
its precharter days to the loss of its economic power and its retirement from the book 
trade. Guided by the limitations of his sources, principally the company's manuscripts, 
and by articles already published, the author has concentrated on the period 1557 to 1810. 
Blagden makes two especially important contributions, He describes the increasing con- 
trol over the trade of the English Stock, a trading organization in which members of 
the company could become stockholders. Secondly, the Stationers provide the author 
with the opportunity to make an excellent case study in a much-neglected aspect of 
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business history, the influence of businessmen upon government to promote policies 
advantageous to trade. Blagden, however, distinguishes unnecessarily between the normal 
guild activities of the Stationers’ Company (regulation of apprenticeship, maintenance 
of quality, settlement of disputes, relief of distress, etc.) and allegedly unique charac- 
teristics such as the English Stock and copyright. As he suggests, the cónduct of a trad- 
ing organization by a limited number of members of the company was in the same 
restrictive spirit as its charter and bylaws. The Stock made possible the creation of a 
printing empire in the hands of a few London entrepreneur booksellers and printers. 
These practices, however, were similar to the monopolistic goals traditionally held by 
all guilds. The registration of books at the company's hall, the origin of copyright, 
establishing government approval and a printer's sole right to a title, was but another 
example of guild exclusiveness. 

Simmons College Wiırrıam F. Kann ` 


PRINTING IN LONDON FROM 1476 TO MODERN TIMES: COMPETITIVE 
PRACTICE AND TECHNICAL INVENTION IN THE TRADE OF BOOK AND 
BIBLE PRINTING, PERIODICAL PRODUCTION, JOBBING, &. By P. M. Hand- 
over. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. 224. $4.75.) This fully 
illustrated book has interest and significance well beyond the limits of its title since the 
story of printing in London is essentially that of all England and her colonies for nearly 
two centuries after Caxton. The pattern of rise and decline through periods of monopoly 
and “bondage,” introduction of new machinery, migration to low cost centers, and the 
development of craft unions have many parallels in American printing history. Early 
London printers, heirs to the ready-made tradition of the handwritten book, were 
organized within the Stationers’ Company and acted also as booksellers and publishers. 
The company’s royal charter was granted to curb sedition and heresy, and its powers of 
search and seizure enabled members to control competition. This control reduced the 
number of London printers from twenty-two in 1586 to twenty in 1695, and of these 
only those printers who were officers of the company might have as many as three 
presses. Materials were often shoddy, and craft standards careless, Lapse of the royal 
license in 1695 and passage of the Copyright Act in 1709 inaugurated a new era. Book- 
sellers had the books printed, and sometimes printers became hirelings at starvation 
rates. Many turned to printing periodicals. The periodicals lacked a ready-made tradi- 
tion, and their development was slow. From the first dated news sheet in 1513 until a 
century after the first daily in 1702, there were no significant technical improvements, 
nor was there a literate market for large-scale production. Newspapers were published 
in small editions, usually subsidized by one or another political faction. John Walter II 
of the Times was the first to use steam power in the press room in 1814 when the 
Napoleonic Wars had intensified interest in news and more people had learned to read. 
While few could afford its price of seven pence, the Times earned enough from increased 
circulation and advertising to forego subsidies and to develop its unique staff of corre- 
spondents. In 1816 William Cobbett’s Political Register, at two pence, gained a circula- 
tion of forty thousand within a few weeks. The Penny Magazine, started in 1826, 
. eventually circulated more than 400,000 copies. Miss Handover’s account of the subse- 
quent development of machine-made paper, stereotyping, lithography, rotary presses, 
photoengraving, and mechanical composition of type cbarts the course that has led to 
today's seven-pound newspapers and magazines of multimillion circulations. 

New York City Wiis W. TOMPKINS 


THE TUDOR CONSTITUTION: DOCUMENTS AND COMMENTARY. Edited 
and introduced by G. R. Elton. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. xvi, 
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496. Cloth $10.00, paper $4.95.) Teachers of English history will be very grateful for 
this useful book. Tanner's valuable and much-used Tudor Constitutional Documents 
appeared as long ago as 1922 (with a second edition in 1930). It was time that a new 
volume containing the results of more recent scholarship should appear. Mr. Elton has 
sensibly preferred not to revise Tanner, but to bring out a new volume under his own 
editorship. It is appreciably shorter (496 pages as against 626). Of the 216 documents 
printed in full or part, 127 are included in Tanner (although not always in the same 
form). In short, although Elton covers the same ground as his predecessor, there are 
significant differences in the selection of material. More important, he has arranged his 
documents on somewhat different principles. Tanner's conceptions of the field of Tudor 
history represented the more formal and legalistic views of his and preceding genera- 
tions. Elton reflects recent historians’ greater concern with the informal structure of ` 
power and also their recognition that a rigidly formal constitutional analysis of six- 
teenth-century government is more likely to mislead than to illuminate. It is charac- 
teristic that Elton’s first section is devoted to the crown in its various aspects. This is a 
heading missing in Tanner's table of contents; teachers and students will be grateful 
for this much more logical and convenient arrangement of an important body of 
material, They will also find the sorting out of political issues from religious ones in the 
sections on the church very sensible. Such matters as royal supremacy and the seculariza- 
tion of church lands are now disentangled from the related but separate topics of 
doctrinal and liturgical revolution. In the necessary compression into a shorter book the 
topic that has suffered most is local government, to which about half as many pages are 
devoted as in Tanner. Elton properly observes that any collection of documents for this 
period will be but a bucketful drawn from a well. But the differences in selection do 
mean that although Elton’s book is better organized for contemporary teaching pur- 
poses, Tanner will continue to be useful for students. The introductions in Elton’s vol- 
ume are necessarily briefer than in Tanner’s but they are crisply and informatively writ- 
ten with very full and satisfactory footnote references. Like T'anner's, this work contains 
a selective but very useful list of books mentioned in the main body of the text. 
Haverford College WALLACE T. MACCAFFREY 


THE LAST TUDOR KING: A STUDY OF EDWARD VI [OCTOBER rath, 1537- 
JULY 6th, 1553]. By Hester W. Chapman. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1959. Pp. 
304. $4.95.) Mrs. Chapman's formula for writing historical biography, which is sure to 
maintain a high level of production as well as a large reading public, appears to be: 
choose as the subject one of the lesser but by no means obscure historical personages, such 
as Edward VI, Mary II, or the second Duke of Buckingham; read the standard 
secondary accounts; consult the most accessible printed sources (there is never a refer- 
ence in the footnotes to a manuscript source) ; present the subject in the most interesting 
way possible; and finally, give the work an eye-catching title. Of course other historical 
biographers have used the same formula, sometimes with lamentable results. In Mrs. 
Chapman's case, the formula works quite well. She is generally a reliable historian with 
an adequate knowledge of the middle years of the sixteenth century. There are in the 
work occasional factual misstatements and some wrong references, but none of these is 
serious enough to be pointed out here. These shortcomings, moreover, are offset by a 
gracious literary style and an immense enthusiasm for the subject. Mrs. Chapman writes 
exceptionally well. She has at her disposal some very rich sources, which she uses to 
maximum advantage. Parts of the book read like a novel, with the conversation and 
movements of the "characters" reported exactly. This tendency to dramatize may dismay 
some historians, but the result is a highly interesting work. Mrs. Chapman's chief objec- 
tive in writing this biography is "to correct three major misconceptions about Ed. 
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ward VI: 1, that he was a negligible bore; 2, that he was sickly all his life; 3, that he 
was odiously cold-hearted.” These points are effectively disputed, and Edward emerges, 
again to use Mrs. Chapman’s words, as “an intelligent, vigorous, high-spirited boy. . . .” 
This altered picture of Edward VI is the major contribution of The Last Tudor King. 
In regard to the great political, economic, and religious problems that faced the youthful 
monarch, Mrs, Chapman has less to relate than previous historians, and she relates it 
with much less insight and understanding. 

Temple University Rosert C. JOHNSON 


THREE ASPECTS OF STUART ENGLAND. By Sir George Clark. [The Whidden 
Lectures, Series V.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 77. $1.40.) Sir 
George Clark here treats with his customary perceptivity an extraordinarily large num- 
ber of seventeenth.century historical topics. Dealing in his three lectures with the 
themes "Insularity," "Social Structure," and "Freedom," he provides the general reader 
with a compact body of historical knowledge and the scholar in the period with a fillip 
to his researches, Capable of freshly presenting well-established historical data, cognizant 
of the best in new historical insights and approaches, Sir George discriminatingly points 
to further possibilities for extending our understanding of the seventeenth century. His 
learning and wisdom are here manifest in a most attractive guise. 

University of Rochester Wuison H. Coarss 


THE PORTERS OF LONDON. By Walter M. Stern. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1960. Pp. xvi, 346. $9.00.) Mr. Stern has written what is un- 
doubtedly the definitive study of London porters’ organizations from the seventeenth 
to the late nineteenth century. The porters, upon whose backs and muscles depended 
the transport of goods in the port and city of London, were organized into four prin- 
cipal groups or fellowships. Although the fellowships were not exactly trade-unions, 
inasmuch as they were created and regulated by the City Corporation, they exercised 
some of the powers associated with trade-unions. Indeed it appears that the equivalents 
of the closed shop, checkoff system, workmen’s compensation (there were frequent 
injuries and accidents), and welfare fund were characteristic features of fellowship 
organization. In the early period, according to Stern, the porters benefited from the 
monopoly of the provision of services held by the city of London. The City Council 
attempted to regularize porterage (insuring a regular supply of labor by protecting the 
porters from scab competition and the effects of trade fluctuations) by conferring mo- 
nopoly privileges on the fellowships. Such privileges, however, were gradually under- 
mined from without and within. The employers, then as now, were stanchly attached 
to right-to-work principles, which meant the right to hire and fire at will. The porters 
often could not agree on the terms and conditions of employment that were established 
by the Council. The result, especially in the nineteenth century, was a confusion of 
regulations and working conditions, hardship and bitterness among the porters, some 
corruption, and, finally, the demise of the fellowships. But while it lasted, the system 
was infinitely superior to the one that developed in most American cities, London has 
never known anything corresponding to the International Longshoremen’s Association 
or the Teamsters’ Union. The porters occasionally drank and fought, but they would 
have marveled at what transpires on the New York City docks or at the freight ware- 
houses in Hoboken. Stern’s history is essentially a civilized one, and while compara- 
tive studies in this area are lacking, it may be doubted that a book devoted to the 
porters of New York would be impressive in or for the same quality. 

Stanford University Arnotp A. Rocow 
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THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. By Gordon Donaldson. [Based on the Birk- 
beck Lectures delivered in the University o£ Cambridge in 1957-8.] (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1960. Pp. 242. $5.50.) As the year 1960 marks the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Scottish Reformation, the publication of a work dealing with 
that event is very appropriate. This contribution is particularly welcome, as the author, 
Reader in Scottish History and Paleography at Edinburgh University, has already made 
for himself something of a reputation among Scottish historians. Some, however, may 
regard the title of the work as misleading since Donaldson has not attempted to present 
a general history of the Reformation movement, but has concentrated upon the constitu- 
tional development of the church after 1560. His purpose seems to have been twofold. 
In the first place he desired to stress the direct line of continuity between the old and 
the new order, and secondly he wished to prove that the original Protestant reformers, 
including John Knox, favored conformity with the English ecclesiastical establishment, 
and, in particular, episcopal government. On this basis he then points out that bishop-in- 
presbytery might be a proper Scottish ecclesiastical organization today. A short review 
does not provide sufficient room for a detailed criticism of this work, for there are many 
debatable points. I feel that wherever possible the author has set forth an episcopalian 
interpretation of the facts while at times ignoring or paying but scant attention to 
countervailing evidence. Thus while he has much in his favor, he fails at times to see 
that his conclusions do not possess that clear-cut character which he suggests. Above all 
else I feel that he has failed to explain why Andrew Melville, after 1572, succeeded in 
introducing presbyterianism into what Donaldson claims to have been the solidly episco- 
palian Scottish church. In a sense this is a tract for the times, since it is obviously linked 
to the present discussions on church union in Great Britain. But its primary importance 
is historical, in that its careful marshaling of evidence will undoubtedly force a reap- 
praisal of certain generally accepted views of the Reformation and will thus provide 
stimulus for much argument, at least in Scotland, for some time to come. 

McGill University W. Stanrorp REID 


THE SIXTEEN PEERS OF SCOTLAND: AN ACCOUNT OF THE ELECTIONS 
OF THE REPRESENTATIVE PEERS OF SCOTLAND, 1707-1959. By Sir James 
Fergusson. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. 175. $4.80.) For more 
than 250 years the peers of Scotland, who do not sit by hereditary right in the 
Briüsh House of Lords, have assembled at each general election to choose sixteen of 
their number for membership in that body. Their authorization for this procedure is 
contained in Articles XXII and XXIII of the Treaty of Union of 1707 which created the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and which, as a result, belies the ancient cliché that there . 
is no written British constitution. With the passage of time, extinctions and forfeitures 
have reduced the original number of titles on the roll of the Scottish peerage from 154 
to 115, held by seventy-six persons, not a surprisingly large reduction when one realizes 
that there have been no new creations since 1707, If it was the original intention of the 
creators of the union to extinguish the ancient peerage of the northern kingdom by 
death and absorption, that hope, if not frustrated, is certainly long deferred. In this 
clearly written, thoughtful treatise the Keeper of the Records of Scotland describes the 
changing fortunes both of the peerage and its electoral procedures. Until the decline of 
the House of Lords the choosing of Scottish peers was'a matter of some importance 
that commanded much popular attention and led, particularly in the eighteenth century, 
to no small amount of political maneuvering. More recently, like the peerage itself, the 
election has become an honorific institution kept alive by the tenacity of tradition and a 
continuing sense of Scottish distinctiveness. As Sir James Fergusson points out, nonethe- 
less, it is the vestige of a most remarkable and successful experiment in nation building 
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which has worked far better than may have been hoped at its inception. In that sense 
the author has given us a careful scholarly study of an institutionalized procedure of 
more than parochial significance. It should long remain the standard work on the 
subject. 

Barnard College Sıpney A. BURRELL 


THE CHURCH AND SCOTTISH SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, 1780-1870. By 
Stewart Mechie. [The Cunningham Lectures given in Edinburgh, 1957.] (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 181. $3.40.) In his introduction Dr. Mechie calls 
his volume "a pioneer effort" to analyze the church's role in modern Scotland's social 
development. After two prefatory chapters on the Scottish Industrial Revolution and its 
social results, he discusses the activities of many prominent social reformers, all church 
leaders strongly motivated by religious considerations. In general, Scottish social reform- 
ers preferred voluntary association under church auspices to solve social problems, rather 
than parliamentary intervention. As a Malthusian, Thomas Chalmers vigorously opposed 
state aid to the poor. John Dunlop advocated heavier license fees and restrictions upon 
liquor sales in his temperance crusade, but voluntary pledges of temperance or abstinence 
were more important. James Begg urged the removal of legal obstacles to improved 
housing conditions, but believed that workingmen’s cooperative building societies could 
largely solve the problem. The author's description of the almost unbelievable degrada- 
tion of the lower classes through drink and crowded slums furnishes ample evidence of 
the drastic need for social reform. In his concluding chapter Mechie states: “. . . one is 
bound to confess that social concern was neither so intense nor so widespread among 
Scotch churchmen as could be wished." This admission raises questions about the impor- 
tance of his work, for the contrast with the influence of the English Christian Socialists 
or Lord Shaftesbury is all too obvious. The reason for the difference between Scotland 
and England seems clear enough. The “Disruption” or secession of the Free Churches in 
1843 so dominated most churchmen's thoughts that current social problems appeared 
less important. American readers will be disturbed by Mechie's failure to explain such 
terms as “heritors,” the "farm kitchen system," and "the Non-Intrusion controversy." 
It seems a pity that the Oxford University Press feels it necessary or desirable to put the 
footnotes at the end of the volume. 

Dartmouth College Jonn G. GAZLEY 


THE GAZETTEER, 1735-1797: A STUDY IN THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPER. By Robert L. Haig. (Carbondale: Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. x, 335. $8.50.) This book is a useful compendium of antiquarian 
information concerning the printing, publication, and management of a sequential series 
of daily newspapers that appeared between 1735 and 1797, connected chiefly by the fact 
that they bore the same name. Because the author makes no attempt to correlate the 
information he has gathered with public events in the two generations with which he 
deals, his book is not very enlightening on the changing functions of the newspaper 
press during that time. For two short intervals the paper with which he is concerned 
played a noteworthy part which is of interest to historians, There is casual reference to 
one of these intervals, when the paper was founded to serve as the organ of Walpole's 
party in the last years of his ministry. As a measure of economy, the several papers that 
Walpole encouraged were brought under a single management. Again, in the years of 
George Grenville's ministry and those immediately following, the paper played an 
important role, a fact that escapes the author, since his primary interest is in the paper 
itself and not in the public purposes it served. A chapter is devoted to the events that 
led to the regular publication of the proceedings of Parliament in the press, but there 
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is little awareness of the influence of this publication on the subsequent functions of 
newspapers. 
Duke University W. T. LAPRADE 


OXFORDSHIRE CLERGY, 1777-1869: A STUDY OF THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH AND OF THE ROLE OF ITS CLERGY IN LOCAL SOCIETY. By Diana 
McClatchey. (New, York: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. vi, 252. $7.20.) If anyone 
picks up this book with the expectation of discovering Fielding's Parson Adams or 
Woodforde’s country parson he will be disappointed. What he will find in sum is a 
matter-of-fact and informing account of ecclesiastical structure and clerical political and 
social activities. The several chapters on structure deal with patronage of every sort, 
poor livings, parsonages, nonresidents, pluralism, and curates. Poor livings (those under 
fifty pounds) amounted to nearly half the total, and the circumstances of the priest were 
worsened by attacks on pluralism and nonresidence. On the other hand, pluralism, 
which might save the poor curate from starvation, provided some of its beneficiaries 
with enormous income. Parsonages were often nonexistent or at best inadequate, 
though one rector built ä house so large as to incur heavy debt; because of it he was 
constantly harassed by his creditors. Consequently one Sunday morning after he had 
announced his text, “Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” he disappeared 
into the vestry and was seen no more. Few indeed took so extreme a course, for in addi- 
tion to being a member of the state establishment the priest was also a citizen. His social 
character, moreover, changed during the period covered here as Oxford became more 
and more the resort of gentlemen. His land and his varied responsibilities and activities 
alike gave him status. He was the custodian of charities, the fount of learning, and the 
justice of the peace; he was sometimes the only voter in his constituency. Although 
many priests neglected their duties and some never fought the side on which their 
bread was buttered, many others served with intelligence and devotion. These latter, 
however, could not overcome what Coleridge thought the fatal error of the English 
Reformation, that of clinging to court and state instead of cultivating the people. The 
people repaid such neglect with anticlericalism. Equally disastrous, the church Jost men 
who might have given it spiritual pre-eminence to match its material status. 

University of Missouri Cuarces F. MULLETT 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 1780-1870. By Brian Simon. 
(London: Lawrence and Wishart. 1960. Pp. 375. 375.6d.) Whatever one's final judg- 
ment of this study, it avoids the defects that make the average history of education 
a singularly dull and arid exercise. Mr. Simon is less concerned with the development 
of institutions and techniques than with establishing connections between the ideas of 
educational reformers and the social antagonisms of the age. What he has done, in a 
word, is to describe the growth of English education in terms of class conflict, and he 
has written a stimulating, perceptive book, though, like most Marxian histories, it is 
more interesting in its questions than in its conclusions, In essence Simon argues that 
the broad and humane ideas advanced by middleclass reformers in the late eighteenth 
century, the men of the Lunar Society and the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, for example, were reinterpreted in the early nineteenth century to serve the 
needs of the class that was attempting to re-create English society in its own image. The 
legitimate heir of the eighteenth-century reformer was rather the post-1832 working 
class, and, indeed, two. of Simon's most illuminating chapters concern educational as- 
pects of the working-class movement. By the 1850’s, he insists, a national system of 
education was an integral part of the working-class political program. But the ruling 
groups, as represented by the three educational commissions of the 1860's, consciously 
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attempted to build existing class relationships into the country’s educational structure. 
What upset such calculations was the conquest of political power by the workers. 
After 1867 a national system of elementary education became, as even upper- and 
middle-class politicians realized, a political necessity. This kind of summary, of course, 
does meager justice to a rich and rewarding volume, whether or not one grants Simon 
his special postulates. Among its incidental excellences is a set of admirably selected il- 
lustrations, such as, for example, a school interior in the 1:830's that unforgettably 
conveys the grisly reality of monitorial instruction. But in spite of the undeniable 
merits of his study, Simon's interpretation will not be entirely convincing to readers 
uncommitted to his historical philosophy. Admittedly the education debate seems to 
invite analysis as a class conflict, for nineteenth-century Englishmen accepted schooling 
as a function of status. The three great commissions of the 1860's were consciously 
set up to deal respectively with upper-class (Clarendon), middle-class (Taunton), and 
popular (Newcastle) education. Yet one can still doubt whether this was all arranged 
in order that "privilege could for ever withstand the pressure of the working masses." 
For all Simon's sophistication, his notion of classes is so rigid and uncomplicated that 
he sometimes seems to be merely manipulating the symbols of Marxian mythology. 
Harvard University Davon Owen 


BROWNE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Krishna Dayal Bhargava. [Indian 
Records Series.] (Delhi: Manager of Publications, Government of India, for the National 
Archives of India. 1960. Pp. xi, xii, 363. Rs, 15.00 or 235.6d.) Major James Browne was 
the personal agent of Warren Hastings in the court of the Mogul Emperor Shah Alam II 
at Delhi from 1782 to 1785. Though the story of his mission is generally well known, 
students will welcome the full text of Browne's letters now published for the first time. 
The volume consists of records in the National Archives of India, New Delhi, and in 
the Commonwealth Relations Office, London; it also includes Browne's letters to Mac- 
pherson (who took over from Hastings in February 1785) which have been culled from 
the Secret Department Records of the National Archives. Altogether there are 147 letters 
addressed to Hastings and sent in copy to the directors of the East India Company by 
Browne at their request to defend himself against the suspicion that he had been influ- 
enced by Shah Alam or Sindia. An appendix contains Browne’s Memorandum on the 
State of Affairs in Hindustan at the beginning of 1785. The letters have been carefully 
edited by K. D. Bhargava whose brief introduction explains the historical background 
and the main drift of the letters. At the time Browne was sent to Shah Alam's court as 
the personal representative of the Governor-General, that court had become the scene 
of a struggle for power between a number of warring elements. Shah Alam was still 
important in Indian politics not because of any ability or power of his own, but because 
he wore the imperial crown. This symbol of sovereignty still had a magic power all 
over the country, and the company had to pretend to function under its authority for 
many years after Hastings’ governor-generalship. Possession of the Emperor and of his 
capital, Delhi, a city of strategic and historical importance, was the objective of the rival 
© factions in the court. These factions were the Marathas, the Rohillas, the Sikhs, the 
Rajputs, the Jats, the Vazirs of Oudh, and powerful noblemen of the court. Intrigues 
and murders were the order of the day, With all his shrewdness, it took Hastings some 
time to realize the bearings of the situation. At first he regarded Shah Alam contemptu- 
- ously as a mock king, “an idol of our own creation.” It was only toward the end of his 
rule that he wrote: "Fallen as the House of Timur is, it is yet the relic of the most 
illustrious line of the Eastern world; its sovereignty is universally acknowledged, though 
the substance of it no longer exists, and the Company itself derives its constitutional 
dominions from its ostensible bounty.” It was only then that he sought to secure for the 
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company a decisive role in Delhi affairs, which he had been watching till then with 
only a remote interest. The notes at the end of the volume, which often draw on two 
contemporary Persian manuscripts, are generally precise and to the point. There arc 
three illustrations and a map of northern India—Delhi, Agra, Oudh, and part of Bihar— 
drawn in 1775. 'The bibliography and the index are adequate. 

Madras, India K. A. N. SasTRI 


GOD SPEED THE PLOW: THE COMING OF STEAM CULTIVATION TO 
ENGLAND. By Clark C. Spence. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1960. Pp. 183. 
$4.75.) Americans like to brag about their inventiveness and technological finesse, yet 
they have been slow to record all phases of the machine age. Clark Spence fortunately 
remedied one lapse of memory by following the farmers' steam traction plowing engines 
back to their origins in England. The work tells of men's efforts to harness the iron 
horse for plowing and cultivating the soil, an achievement that the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society in 1878 deemed second in importance to the invention of the reaper. 
The well-organized narrative moves from the period of speculation about the use of 
steam power for plowing (1800-1832), to the building of the first crude models (1832- 
1850), and to the successful use of steam engines for plowing purposes from 1850 to the 
advent of World War I. Manufacturers progressed, meanwhile, from the traction system 
to the rotary method and finally to the cable plowing technique. In this "smoke across 
the furrows" account, the emphasis falls upon the construction of numerous plowing 
leviathans and the various systems employed in transmitting the power from the engine 
to the tillage equipment. Sixty-four timely reproductions illustrate the mechanical prog- 
ress made with steam cultivation during the nineteenth century. Technical information 
is presented with conciseness and clarity. Although Spence exhausted the periodical 
literature on the subject, his failure to make extensive use of business records and per- 
sonal reminiscences eliminates much potential human interest from the volume. Both 
author and reader are too remote from the scene of action. In this sense, history does not 
rise up on its hind legs and march by in all its majestic grandeur. 

Mills College Reynotp M. Wik 


JOHN MILL’S BOYHOOD VISIT TO FRANCE: BEING A JOURNAL AND 
NOTEBOOK WRITTEN BY JOHN STUART MILL IN FRANCE, 1820-21. Edited, 
with an introduction by Anna Jean Mill, (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1960. 
Pp. xxxi, 133. $5.00.) Never before has the journal of a fourteen-year-old boy been 
edited and published with such meticulous care, but there has never been a boy quite 
like John Stuart Mill. In 1820 James Mill sent his eldest son to France to stay with his 
friend Sir Samuel Bentham. Young John had already been made aware of his special 
qualities and inured to the system of educational forcing devised by his father. He dut- 
fully kept a journal that accounted both for his studies and his experiences and sent it 
home in sections. This journal is now published in full for the first time, together with 
a notebook containing the story of John’s residence in France and various supplementary 
records. There is a subdued charm to these materials, a boyish humanity which had 
somehow survived an inhuman system of education and which the editor obviously 
cherishes. The historian will find nothing significantly new about either Mill or France, 
but will enjoy this innocent record of a precocious mind. 

Mills College Francis H. Herrick 


THE YOUNG DISRAELI. By B. R. Jerman. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 327. $6.00.) In 1882, a year after Disraeli’s death, Sir Philip Rose 
found among the papers of his late “Chief” correspondence between Disraeli and two 
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women, Henrietta, Lady Sykes and Mrs. Clara Bolton, both of whom had evidently 
been Disraeli’s mistresses between 1833 and 1836. Shocked by this discovery, Rose 
handed the letters over to Lord Rowton, Disraeli's private secretary, urging him to 
destroy them. Professor Jerman recently found this correspondence at Hughenden, 
together with the “mutilated diary" to which Monypenny, in the official Life of Disraeli 
(1910), alluded. He also discovered at Hughenden the letters that Disraeli's early friends, 
Benjamin and Sara Austen, had written him, These supplement Disraeli's own letters to 
‚the Austens which are in the British Museum, some of which Monypenny used, though 
in abbreviated form. Obviously the chief interest of this new and fascinating material 
is the illumination of the personality of Disraeli. Monypenny, while omitting all allu- 
sion to Mrs. Bolton, made a perfunctory reference to a "certain Lady Sykes." He sup- 
pressed the fact that the latter was the “Henrietta” of the “mutilated diary," though he 
acknowledged that the “Henrietta” of the diary was the model for the heroine of Dis- 
racli's romance, Henrietta Temple. Lady Sykes was at the same time the mistress of 
Lord Lyndhurst, influential Tory and former Lord Chancellor, with whom she 
used her influence to promote Disraeli’s political career and to get him into Parliament. 
Forty years later, Rose believed that this scandal had influenced Peel in his decision to 
omit Disraeli from his government in 1841. What is curious about the affair is the 
complaisance of the lady’s husband and the recklessness of Disraeli. It is also extraordi- 
nary that when, a generation later, the latter became Prime Minister, memories of the 
old scandal were not exhumed to discredit him. Gladstone was scarcely as fortunate in 
preserving his (blameless) private life from innuendo and attack. The new Austen corre- 
spondence reveals the young Disraeli as insincere in friendship, sponging shamelessly 
upon his friends, and anxious to drop them when they could no longer be of use to him. 
One regrets that this absorbing material was not used to recast more completely the 
accepted portrait of the young Disraeli. 

University of Washington . GIOVANNI COSTIGAN 


FREE JAMAICA, 1838-1865: AN ECONOMIC HISTORY. By Douglas Hall. 
[Caribbean Series, Number 1.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 
290. $5.00.) The British Caribbean slave regime and the apprenticeship system there 
have both held powerful appeal for research students in economics, sociology, and 
colonial history, and a substantial body of writings on them from varied angles has 
appeared during the past generation. Conversely, the freedom period has been almost 
entirely neglected, probably because it lacks the drama characterizing the others, and our 
knowledge respecting the emergence of a new economic structure and a new society 
has been limited. Actually the reconstruction era fully matches the others in interest 
and significance and is finally attracting scholarly attention in recent years. Free Jamaica 
is a substantial monograph by an English-trained West India-born historian. It is con- 
spicuously successful in portraying the development of a radically altered way of life 
in a major British possession and might well be followed by several more that bear on 
Britain’s other tropical American possessions. Based largely upon Colonial Office papers, 
the West India Committee’s archives, and its magnificent library, Hall’s impressive vol- 
ume deals with such diverse subjects as the introduction of laborsaving techniques in 
sugar production, the decline in the number of sugar estates from 646 in 1834 to 330 in 
1854, the transfer of properties from absentees to resident owners, varied attempts to 
diversify the insular economy, the emergence of a substantial number of small frecholds, 
and the rapid rise of inland villages. It is interesting to note that freedom ended 
apprenticeship training in the crafts with a resultant acute shortage of skilled labor. The 
new order had stabilized with a fair degree of prosperity when, suddenly, in the 1860's, 
high prices on imports from war-torn America coupled with flood, drought, and plant 
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disease brought on acute depression resulting in civil strife in 1865 and the abrogation 
of Jamaica’s constitution. The stark tragedy is admirably narrated here, 
Ohio State University Lower RaGatz 


ENGLAND AND AFGHANISTAN: A PHASE IN THEIR RELATIONS. By 
Dilip Kumar Ghose. (Calcutta: World Press Private Ltd. 1960. Pp. x, 230. Rs. 15.) The 
major thesis of this monograph on British policy toward Afghanistan from 1849 to 1887 
(submitted as a doctoral dissertation at Calcutta University in 1958) is that in the 1870’ s 
and 1880's “there was a fundamental unity in British Foreign Policy in Central Asia in 
spite of the oft-repeated complaints of politicians and laymen alike that the quarrel 
between the Liberal and the Conservative at Westminster determined the fate of the 
Afghans in Kabul, Kandahar and Herat.” Dr. Ghose argues that a policy of protecting 
India from possible Russian aggression by establishing indirect but effective control 
over a clearly delimited state in Afghanistan gradually became dominant within the 
Indian government, tended to be generally accepted in England by Liberal as well as 
Conservative cabinets, and was put into practice with considerable, though by no means 
perfect, consistency despite varied changes of party and personnel both in London and 
Calcutta. The study deals in great detail with three principal topics: the early debate 
between the adherents of the Stationary and the Forward Schools; the complicated 
events surrounding the Second Afghan War; and the establishment of the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan by Anglo-Russian negotiations between 1869 and 1887. In 
examining these topics, Ghose has made his chief contribution to historical scholarship 
by extensive and judicious use of unpublished documents in the Indian National 
Archives at New Delhi, especially the records of the Foreign Department of the British 
Indian Government He has made no startling discoveries, and his narrative does not 
differ significantly from that of other recent scholars. His account of the events with 
which he deals, however, is the fullest and best documented we have. It should prove 
of interest and value to students of English politics in the Disraeli-Gladstone era, of 
Anglo-Russian relations in Central Asia, and of Indian and Afghan history. 

University of Florida PauL L. Hanna 


BORRIOBOOLA-GHA: THE STORY OF LOKOJA, THE FIRST BRITISH 


SETTLEMENT IN NIGERIA. By Howard ]. Pedraza, (New York: Oxford University 


Press. 1960. Pp. x, 118. $2.90.) Nigeria became an independent nation in 1960, only a 
century after the founding of the seedling settlement of Lokoja at the confluence of the 
Niger and Benue Rivers. Lokoja itself is not important, but it is significant as a symbol 
of the opening and rise not only of Nigeria but all West Africa. Here is an intensive 
study of British imperialism in miniature that is instructive and interesting. Lokojan 
development is described with respect to commerce and philanthropy as motivating fac- 
tors, the fascinating role of Dr. William Balfour Baikie as explorer and colonist, the growth 
of trade, the rise of imperial interest, and twentieth-century developments. The tenacity 
and devotion of the intrepid Britishers who nursed the fledgling settlement through its 
early years were remarkable. In view of the ravages of malaria, it was tragic that these 
men had so little knowledge of quinine. The derisive reference of Dickens to Lokoja 
as Borrioboola-Gha provides the peculiar title of this book. Mr. Pedraza's residence in 
Nigeria and service as a district officer near Lokoja lend authority and realism to his 
account. The book is well organized and sufficiently documented and illustrated; the 
bibliography is adequate. It is an objective and straightforward presentation that will be 
helpful to the specialist and interesting to the general reader. 

University of Cincinnati GARLAND G. PARKER 
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BRITISH INTERVENTION IN MALAYA, 1867-1877. By C. Northcote Parkin- 
son, (Singapore: University of Malaya Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press. 1960. 
Pp. xx, 384. $7.20.) C. Northcote Parkinson has gained so much fame lately as an 
author and lecturer on bureaucracy and political theory that one is apt to forget that 
he has claims to being a historian. Some of his critics—they are found mostly in Britain 
and Malaya—might question whether the sometime Raffles Professor of History at the 
University of Malaya has any valid claims to being a historian. This volume should 
refresh peoples’ memories and quiet the critics. The book is the first of a projected 
multivolumed chronological and topical history of Malaya which seeks primarily to 
provide future scholars with encyclopedic background information. This objective does 
not preclude Parkinson from being free with his observations and conclusions, The 
period covered embraces the terms of office of the first three governors of the Straits 
Settlements after their transfer to the Colonial Office from the India Office. The first 
man was tactless and an unpopular disciplinarian. The second possessed largeness of vision 
and neglected details. The third’s limited horizons led him to prevarication and forgery. 
All three were powerfully influenced by the British and Chinese merchant community 
which no one should be surprised to learn was parochial and extremely self-seeking. 
Ultimately the businessmen got their way, and British rule was extended to the neigh- 
boring Malay monarchies. In spite of a claim or two to the contrary, Parkinson's 
volume does not alter the main outline of events or the motives behind them. He 
covers much the same ground as earlier authors. Only he does it much better and in 
rich, monographic detail. His treatment is essentially political and British oriented. He 
takes little real interest in the Malay or Chinese side of events and makes no reference 
to J. M. Gullick’s pioneer work, Indigenous Political Systems of Western Malaya 
(1958), which seeks to fathom the causes of Malay political difficulties. Parkinson has 
drawn on original source materials, some of which have not been published pre- 
viously, and on the researches of a number of former students who are extremely 
able. He combines both with his lively style into a firstrate volume. Parkinson’s 
students and members of the history faculty at the University of Malaya have the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on the series. The project is a worthy one and is to be com- 
mended. 

Northern Illinois University J. Norman PARMER 


THE JEWISH IMMIGRANT IN ENGLAND, 1870-1914. By Lloyd P. Gartner. 
(Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 1960. Pp. 320. $5.00.) In spite of Dr. 
Gartner’s modest claim that this study is a “pioneer attempt,” it is a full account 
of waves of unorganized migration from Russia, Poland, and Rumania, the several 
stages of settlement in England, and the migrants’ adjustment to English life. Oppres- 
sion, grinding poverty, and the tacit connivance of Imperial Russia were motivating 
factors which far outweighed the efforts of the more hopeful Jewish “notables” in 
Eastern Europe and the hostility of native English Jews to discourage the exodus of 
millions to England. The Anglo-Jewish community, fearing that the new settlers 
would prejudice their position in English life, at first operated on the assumption that 
the “Immigrants could be best dealt with by being sent forward to America, . . . or 
back to Eastern Europe... ." It was not until after 1900 that the native Jewry gradually 
realized that no policy of theirs could halt the flood and abandoned "the unclear middle 
course" of neither welcoming nor repelling the immigrants. But, as the Jewish Board 
of Guardians undertook the task of relief and assimilation, the docile "greener's" will- 
ingness to work long hours for low pay, perpetuation of the hated sweating system, 
and unabashed drive to get ahead provoked hostility from the English trade-unionists. 
The emergence of a Jewish socialist and trade-union movement, however, mitigated 
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this rancor and created an atmosphere of cooperation. What happened to the immigrant 
‘in England is explored in highly preceptive analyses of his “self-contained milieu,” his 
struggle to preserve the social standards and communal life of Eastern Europe, his re- 
ligion and education in the new environment, and the wide varieties of his cultural 
expression. All of this and more are summed up in a concluding chapter which assesses 
the role of Jewish immigration in modern English and Jewish history. Indeed, the scope 
of the author’s research and the insight that he brings to a complex subject make this 
book a highly significant contribution to the history of an era. 

Mississippi State University Joser O. BAYLEN 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. First Series, 
Volume IX, GERMAN AFFAIRS, 1920. Edited by Rohan Butler and J. P. T. Bury. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 
1960. Pp. lxvi, 743. $12.95 postpaid.) 'This installment of the official edition of 
documents from the British Foreign Office covers the period "after the resumption of 
diplomatic relations from the entry into force of the Treaty of Versailles on January 
IO, 1920 to the opening of the Conference of Spa... on July 5.” The first six sections 
follow the mainstream of Allied-German relations before and after the Kapp Putsch 
which occurred in March. The last two chapters deal with the problems of the fugitive 
Kaiser and of German nationals accused of war crimes. The first of these covers 
efforts to obtain their surrender to Allied authority, and the second presents the British 
attitude toward preparations by the German government for the trial of the accused na- 
tionals by the Supreme Court at Leipzig. Perhaps the most interesting document in the 
collection is a letter of February 10 from Lord Kilmarnock, chargé d'affaires in Ber- 
lin, to Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Secretary. A month before the Kapp Putsch 
the alert observer in Germany anticipated the resurgence of German conservatism 
and aggressiveness. But in words reminiscent of the dispatches of Castlereagh and 
Wellington a century earlier, he recommended that Britain take the calculated risk of 
avoiding a Carthaginian settlement: ‘The nation can be reduced to a state of star- 
vation and despair which will render ...a future German menace out of the question. 
But the price of this achievement cannot be overlooked. If Germany is economically 
ruined past recovery . . . all possibility of reparation must vanish, all chance of a stable 
equilibrium." And so Britain again made her generous choice, this time, as it proved, 
to her cost, but also to her credit. 

University of Delaware MARSHALL KNAPPEN 


COLONIAL LABOR POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION: A HISTORY OF 
LABOR IN THE RUBBER PLANTATION INDUSTRY IN MALAYA, C. 1910-1941. 
By J. Norman Parmer. [Monographs of the Association for Asian Studies, Number 9.] 
(Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Augustin for the Association. 1960. Pp. xii, 294. $6.00.) 
Professor Parmer's carefully documented monograph explains in clarifying detail how 
Malayan labor policy for the rubber plantations was formulated and administered from 
I9IO to 1941. The account is dispassionate in tone and convincing in its conclusions. 
Initial chapters explain the circumstances requiring the mobilization of an alien labor 
force for Malaya, mainly Indian, and trace the historical development of regulations 
and administrative practices. Official encouragement of Chinese immigration was un- 
necessary, and regulations governing it were minimal. Separate chapters describe 
wage policies and the handling of periodic unemployment problems. An excellent 
concluding statement is followed by nine useful statistical tables. In 1912 Malaya de- 
vised a code of standards and a financial arrangement requiring all employers of 
Indian labor, including the government, to contribute proportionately to an Indian 
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Immigration Fund designed to finance labor recruitment. Recruiters (Raganies) were 
licensed: by the fund's administering committee in proportion to the numbers. of 
workers needed. ‘The code prohibited indentured contracts, undertook to guarantee 
some measure of mobility for the laborer in Malaya, and established basic standards 
for housing and health facilities. A revised code appeared in 1923 in response to pressure 
‘from the reformed dyarchy government of India, Parmer reveals that the controller 
of the Labour Department charged with enforcing the rules normally worked in col- 
lusion with the employing planters. Rules were ignored during the depression of the 
early 1930's. Wages were kept low, an ample labor supply was maintained, and 
mobility was effectively hampered. The Malayan government's major concern was to 
forestall embarrassing complaints from the government of India or from London. The 
inarticulate rubber plantation workers were effectively denied economic freedom and 
bargaining power. Malaya's plural society is the legacy of the system. What is lacking 
in Parmer's account is some realistic description of living conditions on the plantations. 
The recruiting program was abruptly cancelled by New Delhi in 1938, after India 
achieved a substantial degree of self-government. An alternative plan to obtain 
Javanese labor was cut short by the Japanese war. Students of colonial development 
generally are indebted to Parmer zu this illuminating account. 
Ohio University Joun F. Capy 


THE WINDSOR BORDER REGION, CANADA’S SOUTHERNMOST FRON- 
TIER: A COLLECTION OF DOCUMENTS. Edited with an introduction by Ernest 
J. Lajeunesse. [Publications of the Champlain Society, Ontario Series, Volume IV.] 
(Toronto: the Society. 1960. Pp. cxxix, 374. $5.00.) Books on local history have been 
the butt of many a witticism among historians and would-be historians, some of it 
well deserved. On the other hand, a historian’s ignorance of local history is comparable 
to a novelist’s or an essayist's lack of knowledge of grammar. The individual who has 
never deciphered a handwritten baptismal register nor attempted to draw conclusions 
from an original map or diary is bardly qualified to bear the title of historian. In 
addition, he is a very naive person, since he must trust implicitly the ability of others 
in ferreting out and reporting the basic facts of history as given in secondary material. 
A volume like the present one is a combination of original research and acceptance of 
the research of others; it is also an example of what the local historian can do to aid 
regional and general historians. The Detroit area lay athwart the main lines of travel, 
communication, settlement, and government of central North America in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Its story, therefore, is the history of much of interior 
Canada and the United States. Besides transcripts of original documents and re- 
publication of data found in such acceptable sources as Thwaites’s Jesuit Relations, 
Margry's volumes of French documents (in some cases questionably deciphered or edited 
by Margry, it should be added), and O'Callaghan's New York colonial documents, the 
book offers a fine introduction which integrates very successfully all this source material. 
There are amateurish touches here and there, but the editor, a professor of French, 
does not suffer in comparison with trained historians. He has produced a straight- 
forward account, based on reliable documents, of the discovery, occupation, and settle- 
ment of the country bordering the strait between Lake Huron and Lake Erie. 

St. Paul, Minnesota Grace Lee NUTE 


PUBLIC SERVANT: THE MEMOIRS OF SIR JOSEPH POPE. Edited and com- 
pleted by Maurice Pope. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. 312. $5.10.) 
The principal charm of this gracefully written excursion into Canadian and imperial 
politics is its unabashed portrayal of a calm, tolerant, unchanging, "thrice-dipped" 
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Tory. Of his earliest recollection, the visit of the Prince of Wales to Prince Edward 
Island in 1860, the author writes: "One was not compelled to listen in those days to 
any rubbish about ‘nationhood’ and ‘equality of status’ and all that sort of thing." His 
last line, 280 pages and sixty-five years later, restates the position: “We have all the 
liberty that is good for us, and some people think a good deal more.” Sir Joseph Pope 
was private secretary to Canada’s first Prime Minister, Sir John A, Macdonald. He 
became a permanent civil servant, retiring in 1925 after serving under all subsequent 
Prime Ministers and having advised nine of the Governors-General. He served each 
as his generation’s sense of duty dictated: Macdonald best by editing his correspondence, 
and Macdonald least by burning a portion of his collection. He also served in London, 
Paris, and Washington, and it is in his accounts of the Alaska boundary controversy 
and the Pelagic Sealing Conference that Pope does his readers the greatest service. 
Service is the theme of the book. The volume itself is handsomely produced, with a 
jacket, type face, illustrations, and index befitting its Victorian contents. Upon Sir 
Joseph’s death in 1926 his son, Maurice Pope (who served as director of Military 
Intelligence and Operations in Ottawa after World War II), found that the auto- 
biographical account had been brought down to 1907. From his father’s papers he 
completed the record, summarizing and quoting at length, in 1930. He had to wait 
another three decades before the economics of the book trade would permit publication, 
but father and son were patient men. Patience is the flavor of the book. 

Yale University Rosin W. WINKS 


AN AUSTRALIAN PERSPECTIVE. By R. M. Crawford. (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press. rg60. Pp. viii, 82. Cloth $4.00, paper $1.50.) This book comprises 
three delightful and perceptive essays given as the Knaplund Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1958. Crawford pursues the aristocratic thread in Australian 
history, proving that it was not a backdrop in the nineteenth-century march of democ- 
racy, and rejects the stereotyped view of Australian history and culture by correcting 
two oversimplifications, indeed misconceptions, that Australian history is unrelievedly 
democratic and that democracy is necessarily hostile to distinction. The author's first 
essay shows how the nineteenth-century pastoralists, many of them Scots, became 
cultivated aristocrats. He probes the problem of the second generation, most of whom 
suffered financial losses. But they did not provide the governing class nor compensate 
by supplying leadership in art and learning. The second essay examines the birth of 
an aggressively Australian literature in the last part of the century. Crawford explores 
the conditions that allow the creation of literature and art in a new society and has 
some fresh observations on the great literary figures who wrote mostly of the out- 
back. He explains how the bush legend was made legend by the Sydney Bulletin and 
demonstrates that its deliberate irreverence was at times immature and unfair, although 
filled with idealism and irony. More important, Crawford explains the reluctance of 
the poets to explore the life of the city. The third essay expresses the author's faith 
in Australia's future, which is verging on great achievements. Her men of intellect, 
he feels, have clarity of vision and will achieve distinction. In analyzing events Jeading 
up to the present, he pays tribute to Alfred Deakin, underscores the achievements of 
the formative years of the Commonwealth, 1901-1908, and records the signs of new 
maturity and professional skill following depression and World War II. Crawford 
buttresses his faith with examples of constructive achievements and the avoidance 
of hysteria following World War II. 

San Francisco State College . SaMUEL Crype McCvrroch 
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EUROPE 


CHARLES-QUINT ET SON TEMPS. [Colloques Internationaux du Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique, Sciences Humaines: Paris, 30 Septembre-3 Octobre 
1958.] (Paris: the Centre. 1959. Pp. xvii, 228. 21 new fr.) The four hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of the Emperor Charles V produced a rash of commemorative 
ceremonies, most of which took the form of learned conclaves in which scholars in- 
terested in some aspect of the first half of the sixteenth century assembled to read 
each other papers. The most grandiose was under the auspices of the University of 
Granada, but there were others at Salamanca, Madrid, and several places beyond the 
Pyrenees. Since the number of distinguished professors interested in the reign of 
Charles V, excluding Reformation specialists, is limited, some of the contributors to the 
Paris conference, Carande, Menéndez Pidal, Vicens Vives, Konetzke, Marcel Bataillon, 
Pierre Renouvin, and Delio Cantimori, must have met each other on similar occasions 
half a dozen times during 1958. Where so much talent is levied upon, there should be 
some fruit among the leaves. In this symposium Fernand Braudel's contribution, based 
largely on the researches of Mlle. Bellart to whom he gives generous credit, a study of 
Charles V's borrowing at Antwerp, breaks fresh ground. But most of the papers at 
this, as at most of the previous conferences, are occasional pieces. Either the author 
repeats some of his published conclusions or he produces, with an air of delighted 
surprise, some tired historical cliché. Of course it is pleasant for workers in the same 
vineyard to mect each other and talk things over. But must they all read each other 
papers and must the papers also be published? One wonders whether first.rate 
scholars like these could not find some better use for their time and ours. 

Columbia University GARRETT MATTINGLY 


DIE WELTWIRKUNG DER REFORMATION. By Gerhard Ritter. (2d ed.; 
Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg. 1959. Pp. 172. DM 15.80.) This collection of essays, 
first published in 194r and here augmented by two, is representative of the best of 
Professor Ritter's thought (from 1927 to 1946) on the Reformation’s significance in 
history. Three concern the Reformation in its sixteenth-century setting, its spiritual 
roots, and its relation to German politics. A fourth has to do with Luther as embodying 
the German spirit, and a fifth contrasts the world and life view of Lutheranism with 
that of Roman Catholicism and Renaissance humanism, Then an essay is devoted 
to each of three men: Zwingli, Ulrich von Hutten, and Gustavus Adolphus, The ninth 
and last pertains to the mental set (Geistesart) of Germany and Western Europe as 
mirrored in modern church history. Though the main focus of the essays is on Luther, 
Lutheranism, and Germany, the author discusses them in such a way that we see 
them in a very broad context, especially of the Reformed and Anglican movements, all 
of which is enlightening. The author's view that humanism had a Weltanschauung 
competing with Rome's and Luther's is properly being challenged today; it is the only 
significant point on which I would differ with him. Humanism was a scholarly and 
literary movement. These essays are a treasury of insights; their style is always clear 
and often eloquent. 

University of Oregon QuimiNUs Breen 


FRANKREICH UND SEINE GEGNER AUF DEM NYMWEGENER FRIEDENS- 
KONGRESS. By Paul Otto Hóynck. [Bonner Historische Forschungen, Number 16.] 
(Bonn: Ludwig Röhrscheid Verlag. 1960. Pp. 213. DM 18.) It has long been a biblio- 
graphical curiosity in diplomatic history that the most recent general study of the Peace 
of Nijmegen (1678-1679) was that published in 1680 by Saint-Didier, a wheel horse 
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of the Quai d'Orsay. Yet the peace deserved closer and more scholarly scrutiny. The 
Nijmegen settlement embodied with peculiar force the paradox that dominated the 
diplomacy of Louis XIV, that he could not defeat Europe nor Europe him totally 
and for good; this was the stalemate expressed with unintended exactness in the Sun 
King's motto nec pluribus impar. The Nijmegen peace also illustrated with great ` 
clarity the intricacies and subtleties of negotiations between camps of allies. Such a 
subject is therefore particularly well suited to the skills and insights of a diplomatic 
historian, but it is likewise beset with dangers, notably from one-sided use of sources 
and failure to take adequate account of the influence of domestic affairs upon 
foreign policy. The author of the present study has fallen in these pits. Although he 
explored the archival materials in Paris and Vienna, he does not scruple to depend 
upon secondary sources, often of little or no authority, for the other sides of his 
subject. His comprehension of England and the United Provinces is especially weak. 
He commits dozens of errors in bibliographical citation, some amazingly gross. Since 
so much of the narrative is built upon Mignet's Négociations relatives à la succession 
d'Espagne (1835-1842), it is hardly surprising that there is little in this account which 
was not already known. An adequate treatment of the history of the negotiation of the 
Peace of Nijmegen, equal to the importance of the affair, still remains to be written. 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Hersert H. Rowen 


DER POLNISCHE GRENZSTREIFEN, 1914-1918: EIN BEITRAG ZUR DEUT- 
SCHEN KRIEGSZIELPOLITIK IM ERSTEN WELTKRIEG. By Imanuel Geiss. 
[Historische Studien, Number 378.] (Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1960. Pp. 183. DM 
18.) German annexation and population resettlement schemes in Poland during World 
War I are treated in this book. The first of four chapters of the volume deals briefly 
with the historical background of Prussian-German Polish policy; the second analyzes 
numerous forces and pressures within the Second Reich which favored a policy of 
territorial aggrandizement and Germanization; the third examines various annexation 
schemes considered by the government during the first two years of the war; and 
the fourth discusses the annexation problem during the ascendancy of the mili- 
tary. An appendix of several key documents and a brief bibliography round out 
the volume. On the whole this is a careful, critical, scholarly, and well-balanced 
study. It is based largely on unpublished sources found in various German ar- 
chives. These in turn are supplemented by published materials pertinent to the 
problem. Two basic ideas seem to stand out in this study. The author maintains, and 
in my opinion rightly so, that although German annexation plans never “saw the 
light” (Germany being defeated), these elaborate but empty schemes, devised by men 
who had lost touch with reality, had no chance of success. Past Germanization policy 
pursued actively by the Second Reich before World War I, mistreatment, and general 
alienation of the Poles were only a few of the many insurmountable barriers German 
policy had to overcome. Germany, according to Geiss, lost in Poland not because of 
military defeat but because of the lack of a political policy. The second point to which 
the author makes repeated references is the similarity between German annexation 
schemes of World War I and those of Hitler. Geiss maintains that the national 
and liberal elements of Wilhelmian Germany (advocates of annexation and Germani- 
zation) paved the way for Hitler’s expansion schemes. In the author's view the 
difference between the two centered only in methods employed. 

Portland State College l Basi. DMYTRYSHYN 


THE DIPLOMACY OF APPEASEMENT: ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS AND . 
THE PRELUDE TO WORLD WAR II, 1931-1938. By Arthur H. Furnia, With a 
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preface by James Fitzgerald Brewer. (Washington, D. C.: University Press. 1960. Pp. 
ix, 454. $6.00.) When a young scholar chooses to confront the historical profession 
with a first book on a topic like this one, he may as well reconcile himself to that 
saddest of fates—a bad notice in the American Historical Review. So much has already 
been written on Anglo-French diplomatic relations in the 1930’s that it would require 
either a set of provocative new insights or a spate of new source materials to justify 
another exhaustive study. Mr. Furnia has provided us with something in the way of 
new source materials by examining the State Department's archives for the period. But 
to write the story of Anglo-French relations on the basis of dispatches from the Ameri- 
can ambassadors in Europe (and even in Ankara!) would be a risky procedure even 
if our representatives there had been men of unusual perspicacity. Furnia had access, of 
course, to the published British. diplomatic documents for the first and last years 
of his study, but the revelations contained therein had already been pretty thoroughly 
exploited. As for the French side of the relationship, Furnia has had to rely on the same 
semireliable memoirs used by his predecessors. Furnia's principal thesis, described in 
the preface as “revisionist” in nature, is that Edouard Daladier was in fact an unsung 
hero who did his best to save Czechoslovakia and to avert disaster, but whose efforts 
were overridden by that scheming neo-Machiavellian Neville Chamberlain, abetted by 
his French collaborator Georges Bonnet. There is certainly a measure of validity in this 
attempt to rehabilitate Daladier, though I think that it goes much too far, and I sus- 
pect that it is a less novel idea than Furnia takes it to be. The disturbing thing about 
his interpretation is its uncompromising positiveness, its depiction of character and 
motive in tones of absolute black and white with no intermediate shadings. The 
principal characters are typed by attaching to each one a single descriptive adjective: 
"the courageous Barthou,” “the pliable Blum," “the brave Benes,” Chamberlain’s 
“shameful appeasement” and “brazen duplicity.” Nowhere does Furnia make a real 
attempt to understand the behavior of his villains, or to raise appeasement above the 
level of calculated malevolence and shortsighted ignorance. The complexities of most 
of the policy decisions of the decade go almost unnoticed; alternative explanations are 
simply ignored. At the risk of accentuating the negative, J must add that Furnia’s 
book contains far too many technical flaws: errors in spelling and word usage, loose 
or awkward grammatical constructions, frequent repetitions, inept footnoting, and a 
sporadic tendency to lean on very dubious sources. All of these shortcomings could 
have been averted by more rigorous supervision and by the kind of editorial assistance 
provided by any reputable publishing house. This volume leaves me with the strong 
impression that Furnia has the native talent and energy to write good history. He has 
not done so this time. 

Stanjord University Gorpon WRIGHT 


SOVETSKO-FRANTSUZSKIE OTNOSHENHA VO VREMIA VELIKOI OTE- 
CHESTVENNOI VOINY 1941-1945 GG.: DOKUMENTY I MATERIALY ‘[Franco- 
Soviet Relations during the Great Patriotic War 1941-1945: Documents and Materials]. 
(Moscow: State Publishing House for Political Literature for the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR. 1959. Pp. 551.) Five years ago the Soviet government undertook a 
series of measures to grant researchers freer access to state archives in order to arouse 
the historical profession from the intellectual torpor into which it had fallen at the end 
of the Stalinist era. A commission of the Foreign Ministry was established under Andrei 
Gromyko to edit diplomatic documents, and this volume on Franco-Soviet relations 
during the Second World War is its most recent publication. The collection of 288 docu- 
ments, largely unpublished before, illuminates relations between General de Gaulle and 
Stalin in the period from August 1941 to August 1945. Though the work is scholarly in 
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form, the introduction by K. Tsybina and the careful selection of documents clearly are 
aimed at giving the impression that during the war the Soviet Union, as a loyal ally of 
the Western powers and France, was exclusively concerned with defeating Germany, 
but that France was so preoccupied with enhancing its own power and prestige that it 
did not hesitate to create discord among the Big Three to attain its ends. To achieve 
their purpose, the editors have omitted from the correspondence all instructions from 
the Foreign Ministry to Soviet representatives abroad, thus providing no direct evidence 
of the long-range aims of Soviet policy planners. There is, of course, nothing available 
here from the French side either. The mass of indirect evidence, nevertheless, leads to 
the conclusion that for three years De Gaulle tried to establish an alliance of equals 
between France and the USSR on the basis of common problems "not shared by the 
Anglo-Saxon powers." This, he hoped, would guarantee a truly independent French 
foreign policy. At the same time, the Soviet leaders maneuvered to bring De Gaulle’s 
foreign policy into line with theirs without disrupting the wartime arrangements be- 
tween the Big Three. The documents show that more than once Stalin deceived 
De Gaulle by misrepresenting the Soviet position on matters of great interest to the 
French. In 1944 he crudely blackmailed De Gaulle into exchanging at least unofficial 
representatives with the Lublin Poles by threatening not to sign a bilateral treaty. 
De Gaulle and his representatives were sharply critical of the State Department, accusing 
it of “secret plots" to keep Pétain in power, “to preserve a strong Germany against the 
USSR and France," and at one time threatening to transfer Free French headquarters 
from London to Moscow. In addition, the collection is an important contribution to an 
understanding of such problems as the Soviet attitude toward the North African im- 
broglio, French influence in Poland, Anglo-French colonial quarrels, recognition of 
Free France, and negotiations on the unc of the United Nations. 

Northwestern University ALFRED J. RIEBER 


THE ROYAL FUNERAL CEREMONY IN RENAISSANCE FRANCE. By Ralph 
E. Giesey. [Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, Volume XXXVH.] (Geneva: Li- 
brairie E. Droz. 1960. Pp. 233. 44 fr. S.) The title of this imaginative work, which 
reflects in many ways Ernst Kantorowicz’ influence, points to the kinds of evidence 
on which it is based rather than to its purposes, for it is primarily an essay in consti- 
tutional history. Professor Giesey is concerned with an important problem in the 
evolution of modern government, that of administrative continuity. In the early 
Middle Ages kingship was theoretically transmitted to a new ruler, often after some 
delay, through the rites of consecration and coronation. But by the seventeenth cen- 
tury royal authority was conceived as passing to the new king with the last breath of 
his predecessor; hence the paradoxial formula that the king never dies. The author 
of this book interprets the royal funeral ceremony as it developed in Renaissance France 
as a “ritualistic compromise" between the two conceptions of kingship. With the 
burial of the dead ruler which brought the funeral to its climax, the royal insignia 
were dipped for a moment into the grave and then raised on high with the cry: 
“The king is dead; long live the king!” Thus neither the death of the old king 
nor the coronation of the new provided the ceremonial transmission of sovereignty 
which was accomplished at the funeral itself. Other elements in the ceremony, generally 
introduced for quite different reasons, were pressed into the service of this concep- 
tion. A central feature of the funeral, the effigy of the dead king, whose use in the 
extended obsequies originally solved the problem posed by the decomposition of the 
corpse, came to represent the survival of royal authority; the persistent life of this 
"other body" of the king was nourished by its participation in ritual meals. The 
disappearance of the effigy, which was last used in the royal funeral of 1610, marks, on 
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the other hand, the full triumph of modern kingship. Compromise was no longer 
necessary, and the new king of France henceforth asserted his sovereignty before either 
‚his own coronation or the funeral of his predecessor. In its combination of iconography 
and liturgics with social, intellectual, and political history, this book is also a stimulating 
example of what can be done with sources most historians have ignored. 

University of California, Berkeley WILLIAM J. BouwsMA 


CORRESPONDANCE DE THEODORE DE BEZE. Volume I, 1539-1555. Collected 
by Hippolyte Aubert. Published under the direction of Fernand Aubert and Henri 
Meylan. [Société du Musée historique de la Réformation. Travaux d'Humanisme et 
Renaissance, Volume XL.] (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 1960. Pp. 225. 36 fr. S.) Most 
of the seventy letters in this volume were written by Beza, though there are some 
addressed to him, An appendix contains extracts from the archives of Bern, Lausanne, 
and Geneva which illuminate his career, together with some of his verses and prefaces. . 
There are a few verses in the appendix written to him, or against him. We see the 
young humanist becoming an ardent Protestant, devoting his scholarship to the cause 
of the reform as professor of Greek in the academy at Lausanne and turning his 
literary talents from profane subjects to the translation of the Psalms into French. 
He was concerned with the fate of the true believers everywhere, deploring the perse- 
cuting activities of Henry II ("Pharaoh") and Mary Tudor (“Jezebel”), while main- 
taining a fine intolerance of his own. He heartily condemned Servetus (as he 
condemned all of Calvin's opponents) and was so incensed at Castellio's plea for 
toleration, the De haereticis an sint persequendi, that he wrote an answer to it, De 
haereticis a civili magistratu puniendis. Only about a tenth of the letters in this 
volume are published for the first time, though many have been published previously 
in incomplete and somewhat incorrect texts. From the middle of 1554, however, the 
proportions will be reversed, as M. Moylan, the surviving editor, informs us. The 
edition is admirable. The footnotes provide a wealth of information, though there 
might have been a fuller treatment of certain episodes referred to in the letters. The 
introduction does not deal with the life and work of Beza, but gives a valuable history 
of the publication of his correspondence. This edition, because of various delays, has. 
been in the making for about half a century. It is to be hoped that the publication of 
the first volume is a good omen and that the subsequent ones will not be long in 
appearing. They will be a valuable source of information for the second half of the 
sixteenth century. 

University of Kansas WILLIAM GILBERT 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE. By John Lough. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1960. Pp. xv, 349. $5.75.) This thoughtful, 
well-organized, and interesting work by a professor of French at the University of 
Durham, England, which is a sequel to his Introduction to Seventeenth Century France 
(1954), is designed to give students of French literature a better understanding of 
political, economic, and social conditions in eighteenth-century France and of the 
relationship between these and the literature of the period. It is not original in research 
or interpretation, except for the chapter on “The Writer and His Public,” where Lough 
is a specialist, but he has ably summarized the most recent findings of historians 
of French history. Thus, in examining the factors that contributed to the outbreak 
- of revolution in 1789, he draws upon Labrousse's studies of price movements, These 
‘ show that France, in whose economy agriculture was still of basic importance, experi- 
enced a period of great prosperity from 1730 to 1778, but then suffered an economic 
depression which created great unrest. He notes the growing wealth of the bourgeoisie 
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and its desire for greater political and social influence, but stresses particularly the 
resurgence of the aristocracy and its struggle to attain greater political and economic 
power. Lough devotes three chapters to a detailed examination of the status of the 
peasantry, privileged orders, and inhabitants of the towns, and three to the reigns 
of the Regent and Fleury, Louis XV, and Louis XVI. The two chapters on literature 
are concerned with the economic and social position of the writer, some characteristics 
of French literary style, the influence of the Paris salons on literature, and censor- 
ship. A final chapter attempts to summarize in twelve pages the major political and 
social achievements of the French Revolution. Diplomatic history is treated very 
lightly. At least one chapter analyzing the political ideas of the philosophes more 
fully would have been valuable for the general reader. Lough does not document 
the secondary sources he has drawn upon, but indicates them in a brief list of “Sug- 
gestions for Further Reading,” in which only one work by an American, Franklin 
Ford, is included. A novel feature of the book is the use of many long French quota- 
tions from correspondence, journals, and memoirs. These add flavor to the text, but 
might limit the usefulness of the book. Lough shows that he is aware of the need 
for caution in using eighteenth-century memoirs, yet he quotes at length from the 
Marquis d’Argenson and Barbier. A critical discussion of these sources might well 
have been added to the long “Index of Authors Quoted.” On the whole, this is a 
scholarly work and a laudable attempt to reveal the relationship between literature 
and its historical environment. 

State University College of Education, New Paltz, New York Everyn M. Acoms 


TALLEYRAND'S SUCCESSOR: ARMAND-EMMANUEL DU PLESSIS, DUC 
DE RICHELIEU 1766-1822. By Cynthia Cox. (London: Arthur Barker Ltd. 1959. Pp. 
224. 25s.) The author has performed a distinct service by providing the first full-scale 
biography in English of a much-neglected but significant figure in the history of both 
Restoration France and early nineteenth-century Russia. Indeed, this is only the second 
such life of the Duke to appear in print, the other being that of Léon de Crousaz-Crétet, 
published in France in 1897. Miss Cox divides Richelieu's career into its three logical 
components and deals with each as a unit: his early years as a soldier-adventurer and 
émigré before and during the Revolution, his period of service in Russia as governor of 
Odessa and New Russia in the Napoleonic era, and, finally, his career as French Prime 
Minister from late 1815 until his death in 1822. Though the book contains no footnotes, 
both the text and the annotated bibliography demonstrate the author’s knowledge and 
use of the important contemporary and secondary materials pertaining to the Duke. 
Miss Cox presents a well-balanced and fair-minded treatment of her subject. No signifi- 
cant aspect of his life or career is overlooked. Miss Cox’s narrative approach leaves cer- 
tain points vague or questions unanswered that a more analytical study might have re- 
solved. This limitation, however, does not detract seriously from the merit of the biog- 
raphy. In short, while the specialist will continue to consult the more exhaustive study 
of Richelieu by Crousaz-Crétet, the more general reader will find Miss Cox’s work 
satisfactory. 

Western Washington College Don J. Burrrick 


FRANCE, STEADFAST AND CHANGING: THE FOURTH TO THE FIFTH 
REPUBLIC. By Raymond Aron. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. 
Pp. viii, 201. $4.75.) “Self-criticism is, in France," as Raymond Aron observes, “a 
national sport, if not an endemic disease.” Yet few are as well qualified as he to write 
yet another book on the French dilemma or to make a dispassionate analysis of the 
transition from the Fourth to the Fifth Republic. France, Steadfast and: Changing 
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does not, it is true, advance any interpretations that are strikingly different. The theme 
is essentially the familiar one that to understand France one must realize that she is 
a baffling mixture of old and new, “of permanence and change, continuity and 
reversals, [which] blend in a subtle and sometimes paradoxical fashion." Yet Aron 
does not, like Herbert Lüthy, therefore conclude that France is merely a hopeless mass 
of contradictions, a nation united only against herself, Nor does he minimize the difi- 
culties confronting his country. The Fifth Republic, he contends, has by no means re- 
solved its own inconsistencies, and “a regime dependent upon one man as much as the 
Fifth Republic... . is, fundamentally, in a precarious position.” In provocative chapters 
which analyze colonial and international affairs, Aron emphasizes that the French 
have been unable to organize the transfer of their empire and have failed to adjust 
to the new postwar order of world affairs. Indeed, though himself originally a Gaullist, 
he has reservations about De Gaulle’s “policy of grandeur" and “his drive for diplo- 
matic autonomy for a France restored to its rank of a power with world responsibility." 
The various chapters in this slim volume were first delivered at Harvard as lectures 
in late 1957. They have obviously been brought up to date and now include a postscript 
that analyzes the Gaullist regime through the end of 1958. The result is by no means 
a complete study of the French scene; rather it is a collection of interpretative essays 
which focus upon the nature of the political game, the actual state of the French 
economy (incidentally, the most original and informative chapter of the six), the 
advent of De Gaulle, and various colonial and international issues. France, Steadfast 
and Changing is, nonetheless, more valuable than many more systematic, lengthier 
studies, and it shows conclusively that "the France of the Fifth Republic deceives 
those who love simple ideas just as much as did the France of the Fourth Republic." 
Princeton University . Ricuanp D. CHALLENER 

` DE GAULLE'S REPUBLIC. By Philip M. Williams and Martin Harrison. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1960. Pp. vii, 279. $4.50.) Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Harrison had already combined to write a lively, informative report of the 
startling French elections of 1958 (in Elections Abroad, ed. D. E. Butler [1959]). In 
De Gaulle's Republic they have given us a brief balance sheet o£ the Fourth Republic; 
a pithy account of its last days and of the incredible proliferation of plots that produced 
the freize mat and De Gaulle's return to power; the story of the writing and the 
acceptance of the new constitution; an analysis of governmental institutions and political 
forces of the Fifth Republic; and a narrative of developments under De Gaulle, es- 
pecially of the relations between France and Black Africa and between Paris and 
Algiers, where the fate of France is still at stake. This is well-informed and judicious 
contemporary history, as serene as such history can be. The book abounds in incisive 
brief characterizations of the style and the ideas, the actions and the ambiguities, of 
De Gaulle and Debré. It is shrewd in its assessment of the constitution, parties, pressure 
groups, the trends of public opinion, and the course of events, One might be willing to 
sacrifice some of the attention given to a constitution almost certain to prove ephemeral 
and already, as the authors show, violated and evaded by its architects, in favor of 
more of the authors’ insights into the short-run operation (or failure to operate) of 
the long-run historical forces that Williams stressed in his superb Politics tn Post-War 
France (ad ed., 1958). None of those who most distrust De Gaulle can answer the 
question: how could democracy (even attenuated) have survived after May 13, 1958, 
without De Gaulle? Even those who most admire him cannot answer the question: 
what in the structure or the style of government in the Fifth Republic gives a basis for 
democratic politics when De Gaulle leaves the scene? Williams and Harrison have’ 
posed the most important problems, as they have told the story coherently and ranged 
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the evidence expertly for their readers to judge for themselves. Wisely, they have not 
oversimplified the tangle of events nor minimized the diffculties in the way of a 
renewal of democratic political life out of the confusion and apathy—and often in- 
spired personal leadership—which are the conditions of De Gaulle's France. 
University of Oregon Var R. Lorwin 


GÉOGRAPHIE DE L'ESPAGNE MORISQUE. By Henri Lapeyre. [École Pratique 
des Hautes Études, VI' Section. Centre de Recherches Historiques. Démographie et 
Sociétés, Volume IL] (Paris: S. E. V. P. E. N. 1959. Pp. 304.) The tragedy of the 
Moriscos, the nominally Christian but unassimilable Moors expelled from Spain in 
1609, deserves special attention in our age of genocide and “resettlement.” Political and 
religious aspects have perhaps been exhausted, both from a scientific and a polemic 
viewpoint. But serious investigation into social and economic consequences has had 
to await the prosaic task of precisely enumerating and locating the Moriscos. Men 
like Reglá and Halperín Donghi laid some groundwork during the past decade or so. 
Now Lapeyre, drawing together the disparate researches, new and ancient, assesses 
and corrects them in the light of his own extensive archival findings. Maps, lists, 
charts, and documents consume a fourth of the volume; the badly neglected Simancas 
archives are laid under heavy tribute. For some areas the statistical material is abun- 
dant and accurate. Elsewhere it must be eked out with interpretative wrestlings, Valencia 
and the Castilian regions divide the space, with a brief consideration also of Aragon- 
Catalonia. Lapeyre argues to a figure of some 300,000 (in a Spanish population of eight 
to nine million): Valencia 135,000; Aragon 61,000; the Castiles 45,000; Andalusia thirty 
thousand; Murcia sixteen thousand; Catalonia five thousand; Granada three thousand; 
the Canaries one thousand. Their unequal local distribution (Valencia's concentration 
in the secano, for example) is painstakingly plotted, village by village. Perhaps ten 
thousand were to remain in Spain, another ten to fifteen thousand perishing in battle 
and elsewhere. Lapeyre's limited scope and statistical approach make for heavy reading, 
despite his graceful style. Perfectionists might frown at the simple name index, reprove 
the very occasional lapses in town orthography, leap to correct "Mosen Moscardo" to 
(Mossén) Frederic Moscardó Cervera in the bibliography, regret the neglect of the 
Cathedral Archives at Valencia, or note the omission of Halperín Donghi's 275-page 
article (Cuadernos de historia de Espafia). But despite all such quibbles, and methodo- 
logical preferences, the Géographie will be welcomed as a fundamental contribution to 
Morisco research, a work of sound and patient construction. 

University of San Francisco R. Ienatrus Burns, S. T. 


THE SPANISH ARMADA. By Michael Lewis. [British Battles Series.] (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. 216. $4.50.) The books in the British Battles 
Series so far follow an established pattern. First they place the battle in its setting, 
with something about the leaders on both sides, a sketch of the preceding events, 
political and military, and whatever is needed about weapons, formations, and tactical 
doctrines. Then a slam-bang account of the battle itself and its immediate aftermath 
take up about half the book which ends with a few remarks about the place of the 
battle in history. The authors in the series have all been more or less experts. They 
seem to have been asked to supply brief, brisk, sturdily patriotic narratives, not too 
unconventional, meant for popular consumption. Professor Michael Lewis book ad- 
heres to the formula. Twenty years ago Lewis' articles in the Mariners Mirror illumined 
the Armada campaign, indeed made sense for the first time of parts of the story of the 
fighting in the Channel. In his present book, the section on the ships and guns of the 
two fleets is absolutely first rate, and his transposition of his analytical conclusions into 
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narrative makes a vivid and convincing synthesis. The rest is disappointing. The 
English captains, their motives and exploits, sound as if they came from an old-fashioned 
textbook. What is said of the Spanish leans too heavily for safety on Froude’s more 
than usually inaccurate account of the first Spanish documents published. But the 
chief disappointment is the tactical narrative where one would have expected the 
highest excellence. Here, strangely enough, Lewis has chosen to ignore all the pub- 
lished Spanish sources, which contain nine-tenths of the data, except those cited 
by Corbett or easily available in translation, Consequently Spanish movements and 
command decisions are too often distorted and misrepresented, times and formations 
are needlessly confused, and incredible evolutions are assumed. The narrative, never- 
theless, remains brisk, vigorous, disarmingly partisan, and, unless one tries to plot 
the movements on a chart or looks back at the sources, crystal clear. No schoolboy 
will be disturbed by it. 

Columbia University GARRETT MATTINGLY 


RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION IN THE PHILIPPINES: THE LIFE AND CHURCH 
OF GREGORIO AGLIPAY, 1860-1960. Volume 1, FROM AGLIPAY'S BIRTH TO 
HIS DEATH: 1860-1940. By Pedro S. de Achütegui, S. ]., and Miguel A. Bernad, S.J. 
(Manila: Ateneo de Manila. 1960. Pp. xiv, 578. Cloth 15.00 pesos, paper 8.00 pesos.) 
The revolt of the Filipinos from Spanish rule drew its motivation from a complexity 
of causes. Prominent among them were Asiatic racial and cultural antagonisms against 
the European, Filipino national aspirations, resentment against binding Spanish class 
and caste systems, and especially a caste system within the clergy of the Catholic Church. 
This last, the one considered in this volume, is possibly the most important factor 
because it furnished a quasi-religious and moral context for the revolt. As the Spanish 
Bourbon administrative system had developed in the Philippines, the missionary orders 
of the Church became the principal instrument for the expansion, and later, the re- 
tention of Spanish controls over the islands, Augustinians, Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Augustinian Recollects, drawing their personnel principally from Spain, con- 
trolled the parishes and even the episcopal sees long after the areas had ceased to be 
mission territories. The local Filipino secular clergy, as a result, were restricted to 
minor roles as coadjutors in the parishes. The Aglipayan Church arose out of the 
situation which bound up the fight against Spanish authority with an attack on its 
clerico-political system in the islands. The hatred of the Spanish “Friararchy” moved 
a number of the Filipino seculars to reject first the authority of their friar-bishops and 
then, after the failure of their appeals to Rome, of the papacy itself. Later doctrinal changes 
in the Aglipayan Church toward rationalism and Unitarianism came from the frantic 
efforts of an unstable leadership to court friends wherever they could be found. The 
crowning blow to Aglipayan aspirations seems to have come from the Philippine Su- 
preme Court decision of 1906, which awarded to the Catholic Church as a juridical 
entity all properties held during the Spanish regime. Thus the Aglipayans lost their 
great opportunity to be the legitimate successors of the Spanish Church in the islands. 
This overargued and discursive first volume describes the religious revolution to 1940 
and the death of Aglipay. A projected second will continue the account to 1960 and 
promises a documentary appendix. An impressive coverage of manuscript materials, 
both in the United States and the Philippines, makes this work significant in the large 
body of polemical literature on the subject where the initial necessity is to establish 
basic facts. A notable omission, however, is the large collection of materials in the 
Newberry Library in Chicago. The authors would have found there, for instance, a 
revealing exchange of letters between the American commander Otis and Aguinaldo 
where the latter insists on keeping the friars in prison to give him a bargaining position 
with the papacy for his Philippine clergy. This is graphic support for the authors’ con- 
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tention that the Aglipayan Church had strong political orientation. Another disappoint- 
ment is the slight attention given to the antecedent problem of the friars’ Church and 
its attendant failure to Hispanicize the Filipinos. 

Loyola University PauL S. LIETZ 


AFTENPOSTEN I HUNDRE AR, 1860-1960. By Gunnar Christie Wasberg. (Oslo: 
Chr. Schibsteds Forlag. 1960. Pp. 324.) Over a period of time a large modern newspaper 
develops a recognized tradition, particularly if it turns out to be the leading daily of its 
country. To capture something of that tradition must be a major endeavor of any his- 
torian who is authorized to write its centennial volume. In Wasberg’s book the mood 
and the role of Oslo's Aftenposten are faithfully portrayed. Much of the discourse 
is devoted to three major phases, One concerns the beginnings and continuing prob- 
lems of internal “housekeeping.” A second treats the daily's services to the community 
as a news and advertising medium. The third has to do with Aftenposten’s role as an 
organ of opinion. Since it never has been a party organ in the strict sense, more than 
one reader will find helpful the intermittent characterizations of its role as spokes- 
man for a conservative point of view. More rigidly than may have been necessary, 
the author follows a pattern of periodization; wider use of the topical approach, par- 
ticularly in relating editorial and columnist opinion to general discussions of con- 
temporary issues, would have curtailed the impression of disjointedness and lack of 
clear focus which quite often is left. For the historian of European journalism there 
is much useful, even some indispensable, information. Those who will enjoy the 
volume most are, naturally, associates and employees connected with this extensive 
journalistic enterprise. 

New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


SCHULD DER WEISSEN? DIE SPATZEIT DES KOLONIALISMUS. By 
Wahrhold Drascher. (Tübingen: Verlag Fritz Schlichtenmayer. 1960. Pp. 327. DM 
17.80.) This book is like a wolf wearing unusually transparent sheep's clothing. The 
author saw service in the German Imperial Navy in China and later led in colonial 
expansion. In 1936 he wrote a book he still likes to refer to entitled Die Vorherrschaft 
der weissen Rasse in which, bowing to unser Führer Adolf Hitler, he extols Hitler as 
the savior of the white race. When one opens certain pages of that book, one has a 
sensation like inhaling a whiff of cyclon B, the gas that killed the Jews in the concentra- 
tion camps. In the present book there are no outward vestiges of the author's apparent 
anti-Semitism, and the outlook is adapted to the taste of the more humanitarian 1960's. 
Still the old goals are shining through. He hopes that “das innere Bewusstsein einer 
gottgewolten Sendung" will not be lost to present Germany. He blames America for 
what she did to the Indians, and the British for the slave trade. He waxes lyrical when 
picturing the situation of the whites in the Union of South Africa of which in his earlier 
book he said, "der weisse Mann ist nicht bereit, seine Herrschaft über den Eingeborenen 
aufzugeben, und er gesteht dem Farbigen nicht soziale oder politische Gleichberechti- 
gung zu." Following the same line, Drascher exonerates German colonialism, since he 
ardently desires some kind of German colonial revival, and, for instance, says approvingly 
about Imperial Germany's extinction of the Southwest African population—one of the 
worst spots in colonial history— “gewiss hatten [die Deutschen] etwa im Herero-Aufstand 
in Südwestafrika, zu einseitig nach militärischen Gesichtspunkten gehandelt... ." Still, I 
cannot deny that I read Drascher's book with interest and with considerable profit. 
Granting Drascher's viewpoint—he now aims at saving the white man in his retreat and 
at building his devices into the international battle front—one cannot deny that the 
book, even more than Drascher's earlier publications, is well written, that it draws a 
well-proportioned picture of the history of colonialism, that it shows considerable skill in 
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clearly and succinctly presenting complicated events, that on the basis of the author's 
rich colonial experience it illuminates hidden and dark points, and that Drascher, having 
‘mellowed politically, gives a number of points in his final conclusions that should be 
seriously considered by those trying to improve relations between the Old World and 
| the colonial man. 
‚Washington, DG... Grorce W. F. HALLGARTEN 


DAS EVANGELISCHE KIRCHEN- UND SCHULWESEN IN OSTPREUSSEN 
WÁHREND DER REGIERUNG FRIEDRICH DES GROSSEN. By Hartwig Not- 
bohm, [Studien zur Geschichte Preussens, Volume V.] (Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 
1959. Pp. 219. DM 19.50.) This is the fifth volume in a series of studies on Prussian 
history. It analyzes the social and economic conditions under which the church and the 
schools in. East Prussia and Prussian Lithuania had to exist under the reign of Frederick 
the Great. As such, it is as much church as cultural history. The author depicts the 
struggle between the orthodox and the Pietists to control both the village churches and 
schools and the interrelations between the two institutions. Finally the ideology of the 
Enlightenment weakened the hold of both, particularly in Königsberg, the spiritual 
center of East Prussia. Efforts to continue the church- and school-building program of 
Pietist Frederick William I in East Prussia in the early years of Frederick the Great's 
reign without liberal support from the monarch are characterized as a series of stopgap 
measures. With the Seven Years’ War, East Prussia, and especially Prussian Lithuania, 
suffered from the Russian invasion. Following the war, activity in building the church 
and school systems was limited by devaluation of money, scarcity of artisans, and a 
decrease in tax collections. Also, after the war, East Prussia was only on the periphery 
of the interest of Frederick the Great as his attention focused on Silesia and West 
Prussia. The concluding chapters give a vivid picture of the low economic status of the 
pastors and of the schoolmasters, who supplemented their incomes with other jobs or 
eked out a livelihood by working in the fields during the summer. In the church schools, 
with trained teachers, spelling, reading, writing, religion, and often arithmetic were 
taught, while in the regular village school, with untrained artisan teachers, instruction 
was limited to spelling, some reading, and Biblical history. Even these schools were 
irregularly attended because parents lacked interest and landowners demanded cheap 
labor. School construction did not keep pace with the growing number of villages. 
Teachers often had classes of fifty pupils whose ages ranged from five to thirty years. 
Notbohm concludes that Frederick William I, not Frederick the Great, deserves the 
name of.Schulkönig as far as East Prussia is concerned. Utilizing the manuscripts in 
the Deutsches Zentralarchiv Merseburg, the Staatliches Archivlager Gottingen, and the 
Universitätsarchiv Halle/Saale, printed sources, and secondary works, the author has 
produced a remarkable study. 

‚Ball State Teachers College Rosert La FOLLETTE 


ZUR GESCHICHTE DER PRODUKTIVKRAFTE UND PRODUKTIONSVER- 
HALTNISSE IN PREUSSEN 1810-1933: SPEZIALINVENTAR DES BESTANDES 
PREUSSISCHES MINISTERIUM FÜR HANDEL UND GEWERBE, Volume Il. 
Compiled by Herber? Buck. [Schriftenreihe des deutschen Zentralarchivs, Number 2.] 
(Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1960. Pp. 958. DM 30:) This is the first published product 
of a research project launched by the state archives of the German Democratic Republic. 
It is a guide to the voluminous source materials available in the Prussian Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry for the years 1810 to 1933 and, as such, will be invaluable to 
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economic and, especially, labor historians. Though focused primarily on Prussia, the 
work contains useful references to relevant data in other economically developing arcas 
on labor welfare, industrial conflicts, and factory and workshop legislation. The geo- 
graphical occupational, and subject matter indexes are a great convenience in locating 
appropriate sources. 

Pennsylvania State University ALrnED G, PuNDT 


HARDENBERGS UMFRAGE ÜBER DIE LAGE DER KINDER IN DEN FAB- 
RIKEN UND ANDERE DOKUMENTE AUS DER FRÜHGESCHICHTE DER 
LAGE DER ARBEITER. Edited by Ruth Hoppe et al. With an introduction by Jürgen 
Kuczynski. [Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem Kapitalismus, Part 1, Die 
Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland von 1789 bis zur Gegenwart, Volume 
VIIL] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1960. Pp. viii, 206. DM 11.) BÜRGERLICHE 
UND HALBFEUDALE LITERATUR AUS DEN JAHREN 1840 BIS 1847 ZUR 
LAGE DER ARBEITER: EINE CHRESTOMATHIE. By Jürgen Kuczynski. With 
a bibliographical supplement by Ruth Hoppe. [Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter 
unter dem Kapitalismus. Part 1, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutsch- 
land von 1789 bis zur Gegenwart, Volume IX.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1960. 
Pp. vii, 305. DM 16.) These two works constitute part of a thirty-cight-volume 
series on the history of the condition of the worker in capitalist society since 1789 in 
Germany, England, the United States, and France. They are designed as documentary 
supplements to Volume I of the series, The History of the Condition of the Laborer in 
Germany from 1789 to 1849. Volume VIII comprises the textual replies of six provincial 
Prussian governors to an inquiry addressed to them in 1817 by Hardenberg on the con- 
dition of the industrial workers in their areas, with special reference to the plight of the 
juvenile wage earning population. Volume [X embraces material appearing in news- 
papers, periodicals, pamphlets, and books written by journalists, professors, factory 
owners and managers, civil servants, and clergymen during the years 1840 to 1847 and 
primarily concerned with the condition of the contemporary German factory workers. 
Included in Volume IX is a very useful bibliography, prepared by Ruth Hoppe, citing 
material which appeared during the years 1820 to 1850. The most striking aspect of this 
documentary collection lies in the seemingly widespread contemporary interest in and 
concern with the plight of the first generation of German factory workmen. Significant 
also is the preoccupation of the Prussian state with the stultifying impact of factory 
labor on the younger generation, especially as it affected their military and educational 
potential. Most commentators stressed the sanctity of individual economic freedom. 
"Utopian" remedial measures were advanced by many writers though only a handful 
urged state legislative intervention. Kuczynski, the well-known editor of the series, 
occupies a chair at the University of Berlin and lives in East Germany. His introductions 
are set in the familiar Marxian ideological framework, yet he is disturbed that so many 
of his commentators fell under Adam Smith's intellectual spell. Especially arrogant is 
Kuczynski's comment, in the introduction to Volume IX, “that the bourgeoisie has 
taken great pains to obliterate the testimonials of early industrial society" and that "it is 
only natural that Marxist historians, who have a special interest in uncovering all pro- 
gressive tendencies in history, focus special attention on this phase of the bourgeois 
ideology." This bias is not evident in the public accounts reproduced in Volume VIII, 
but may have influenced the editorial selection and organization of private opinion 
reflected in Volume IX. Thus forewarned, the specialist in modern European economic 
and labor history will find both sets of documents useful, interesting, and illuminating. 
Pennsylvania State University ALFRED G, Punpr 
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LUDWIG I. VON BAYERN. By Egon Caesar Conte Corti. (6th ed.; Munich: Ver- 
lag F. Bruckmann. 1960. Pp. 343. [DM 12.8o.]) The life of King Ludwig I of Bavaria is 
said by Egon Caesar Conte Corti, at the end of this rather uncritical biography, to have 
been a rich one, full of battle and victory, care and joy, success and defeat. If, as the 
author says, to have been a man of good will who loved his people, nation, beautiful 
women (many of them), and beauty itself is enough to constitute greatness in a king, 
then he has proven his point. To me, the life story of this sorry monarch is a trivial tale 
of frivolity, frustration, and futility, spent in pursuit of happiness which he did not find 
either for himself or for his people. As a youth and heir apparent, although hostile to the 
French imperium, he was compelled to follow Napoleon while his father's policy won 
them their royal titles. Although an advocate of German unity, he abhorred unification 
under Prussian hegemony. Jealous of the royal prerogative, he was forced to abdicate in 
1848, more by the scandal over his infatuation for Lola Montez than as a concession to - 
democracy. He thought he had provided for the happiness and prosperity of the people 
of Greece when he procured the throne of that country for one of his sons, Otto, who 
could not keep it. After abdicating, he lived for twenty years, a drifter seeking the sun- 
shine, inordinately vain at eighty because his hair was "blond, not grey," only to see his 
namesake grandson's power and prerogatives threatened on account of his (Ludwig IFs) 
adulation of Richard Wagner, his extravagance, and approaching insanity. Both are 
remembered principally for the ornate Schlosser, parks, and art museums on which they 
lavished time and wealth. In his last will, Ludwig called Germany his "greater Father- 
land," Bavaria his "narrower" one. Although numerous letters are quoted, there is no 
documentation or other scholarly paraphernalia but an Archiv- und Literaturverzeichnis, 
a Namenverzeichnis, and a Stammtafel without which the reader would have found 
Wittelsbacher family relationships bewildering. There are more of these here than of 
serious history of Bavaria or Germany. 

University of Wisconsin CHESTER V. EASUM 


SOZIALISTENFRAGE UND REVOLUTIONSFURCHT IN IHREM ZUSAM- 
MENHANG MIT DEN ANGEBLICHEN STAATSSTREICHPLANEN BISMARCKS. 
By Werner Pols. [Historische Studien, Number 377.] (Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1960. 
Pp. 103. DM 9.80.) This book may be typical of the works of the younger generation of 
historians in West Germany being reared by men who long for the good old times and 
raise their students in the spirit of “Bismarck, Bismarck, über alles.” It is true that Pols 
and some of the older scholars recognize the fact, not always acknowledged previously, 
that Bismarck was wrong in believing that the rise of the socialist movement could be 
fought with the sword and the knout. The university milieu that surrounds him, how- 
ever, not only limits his awareness of the negative sides of the "Iron Chancellor," but 
also prevents him from considering the social and economic forces essential for the 
presentation of the relations between Bismarck and the Sozialdemokratie. Pöls chiefly 
attacks the thesis of Hans Delbrück and Egmont Zechlin that in 1890 Bismarck wanted 
to save his rule by establishing some sort of imperial anti-Socialist dictatorship. Bismarck's 
policy, it is true, contained so many possibilities that as long as one remains in the field 
of psychological speculation, the thesis Pöls rejects cannot be proved much better than 
the opposite one he suggests. Had he resorted to a comparative analysis derived from a 
knowledge of universal history, instead of working with methods largely borrowed from 
bygone times, he might have produced more tangible results. But this way of proceeding 
would presuppose more mature scholarship. Establishing himself without showing much 
qualification as arbiter between the said scholars, on the one side, and Arnold O. Meyer, 
Hans Rothfels, Wilhelm Schüssler, Adolf Rein, and Theodor Schieder on the other, and 
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frowning at "liberals" like Erich Eyck or independent thinkers like Franz Schnabel, he 
simply increases the literature on Bismarck by one more thesis which adds little of merit. 
Washington, D. C. George W. F. HALLGARTEN 


JOHANNES POPITZ: ENTWICKLUNG UND WIRKSAMKEIT IN DER ZEIT 
DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. By Hildemarie Dieckmann. [Studien zur europäischen 
Geschichte aus dem Friedrich-Meinecke-Institut der Freien Universität Berlin, Volume 
IV.] (Berlin: Colloquium Verlag. 1960. Pp. 157. DM 16.) Although born a Saxon sub- 
ject, Johannes Popitz exemplified the Prussian tradition of drawing into the civil service 
many of the most gifted, creative, and wide-ranging minds of each generation. These 
qualities were frequently combined in an astonishing manner with the discharge of the 
most meticulous, complicated, and uninspiring functions chargeable to a bureaucracy. 
The career of Johannes Popitz, Germany’s leading expert on taxation during the Weimar 
period, is the subject of Miss Dieckmann’s excellent monograph. After taking his doctor 
of jurisprudence (summa cum laude), Popitz took his place on the first rung of the Prus- 
sian civil service, advancing rapidly in a span of ten years to the rank of Ministerial- 
direktor. In 1925 he achieved the highest grade in the service as State Secretary in the 
Reich Ministry of Finance. From 1919 to 1929 he headed or had under his jurisdiction 
the taxation division of the ministry, which administered the tax system and framed 
the basic tax laws and schedules. During World War I he established himself as the 
expert on the Umsatzsteuer, a wartime consumption levy which he broadened into a 
comprehensive turnover and transactions tax. Popitz also had a major role in the devel- 
opment of the revolutionary tax and fiscal measures sponsored by Erzberger in 1919, 
which transferred the most productive taxes from the Lander to the Reich, nationalized 
and unified the tax administration, and firmly established the Reich's "tax sovereignty." 
As State Secretary in 1925, Popitz was the principal architect of the new tax system 
established after the disastrous financial collapse of 1923. He wielded great power in 
budgetary, revenue, and fiscal affairs until 1929, when his resignation was forced by 
Schacht as a condition of Reichsbank support for the tottering government credit. After 
his resignation he served as chairman, secretary, and consultant to several committees 
and organizations studying constitutional and administrative reform. His reports were 
critical of the Weimar system, and this, in Miss Dieckmann’s opinion, led him to welcome 
with reservations the advent of Hitler as a possible initiator of basic organizational 
reforms. This scholarly study does not deal with Popitz’ role in the resistance, which 
cost him his life, but the monographic treatment of his career as a civil servant, jurist, 
and political scientist meets the best standards of objectivity, thoroughness, and expert- 
ness. 

University of Virginia Oron J. Harz 


DIE NATIONALITATENFRAGE IM ALTEN UNGARN UND DIE SUD- 
OSTPOLITIK. WIENS. By Friedrich Walter and Harold Steinacker. [Buchreihe der 
Südostdeutschen Historischen Kommission, Volume III] (Munich: Verlag R. Olden- 
bourg. 1959. Pp. 167. DM 9.) This valuable little volume comprises three essays on 
related but separate subjects. Friedrich Walter, perhaps the foremost authority on the 
administrative policies of Imperial Austria, offers an analysis of "Die Wiener Südostpoli- 
tik im Spiegel der Geschichte der zentralen Verwaltung" and a second study, “Von 
Windischgrätz über Welden zu Haynau. Wiener Regierung und Armee-Oberkommando 
in Ungarn 1849/50.” Harold Steinacker, a distinguished student of the Empire's 
nationality problems, discusses "Das Wesen des madjarischen Nationalismus." Walter’s 
first study concentrates on the zigzag course of the imperial administration in its deal- 
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ings with Hungary from the reconquest of the kingdom after the Turkish defeat in the 
1680's to the Josephin policy of centralization a century later. Strangely, as long as the 
administration vacillated, seemingly quite irrationally, between limited recognition of 
the rights of Hungarian national groups and the demands of the Magyar Estates, affairs 
remained manageable. Only the charting of an uncompromising course of Hungarian 
centralism, not to be confounded with the cliché concept of imperial centralization and 
Germanization, led to disaster. His second essay offers much new and interesting source 
material on the military government of Windischgratz, Welden and Haynau in the 
Hungary of 1849 and 1850. Particularly in the case of Haynau this leads to a correction 
of his character portrait only in so far as this hideous individual was perhaps a little 
less cruel but considerably more vain, insincere, and avaricious than is commonly 
assumed. As to Steinacker’s contribution, he offers within very limited space a highly 
sophisticated and illuminating analysis of the evolution of the Magyar national character 
as far as it pertains to the nationality problems in Hungary. This outstanding contribu- 
tion to a well-trodden subject is, moreover, not based on cheap "psychologizing" but on 
a solid command of the literature in the field. 

Rutgers University | Rosert A. KANN 


AMBASSADOR FROM VENICE: PIETRO PASQUALIGO IN LISBON, ı501. By 
Donald Weinstein. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1960. Pp. 112. $5.00.) 
Moslem enemies nearby in the Mediterranean and the route to India around the distant 
Cape of Good Hope—the diplomatic combination of these two themes would have been 
a challenge to the skill of any ambassador sent from Venice to Portugal in 1501. Twenty- 
nine-year-old Pietro Pasqualigo combined the themes so skillfully in the Latin oration 
with which he initiated his mission that it was published that same year. A copy of this 
edition is in the James Ford Bell Collection of the University of Minnesota Library. Its 
translation and a facsimile constitute the slender core around which Donald Weinstein 
has grouped substantial commentaries. Although more detail on some aspects may be 
found in Vitorino Magalhaes-Godinho, “Le repli vénitien et égyptien et la route du cap,” 
Eventail de l'histoire vivante: Hommage à Lucien Febvre (1953), Weinstein's chapters 
give a good picture of the political and economic situation in which Venice found her- 
self in the opening decade of the sixteenth century. He also places those years in perspec- 
tive, showing an appreciation of the newer view of Venetian history which emphasizes 
the continued prosperity of the city into the seventeenth century. l 
Johns Hopkins University Freperic C. LANE 


LA SCUOLA: DALLA LEGGE CASATI ALLA INCHIESTA DEL 1864. By 
Giuseppe Talamo. [L'Organizzazione dello Stato, Collana di studi e testi nel centenario 
dell'Unità, Number 7.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffré, Editore. 1960. Pp. vii, 420. L. 2,800.) 
L'UNIFICAZIONE LEGISLATIVA E I CODICI DEL 1865. By Alberto Aquarone. 
[L'Organizzazione dello Stato, Collana di studi e testi nel centenario dell'Unità, Num- 
ber 4.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffre, Editore. 1960. Pp. viii, 480. L. 3,200.) BIBLIOGRAFIA 
DEI PERIODICI TOSCANI (1852-1864). By Clementina Rotondi. [Biblioteca di bib- 
liografia italiana, Number 36.] (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, Editore. 1960. Pp. 156.) To 
commemorate the centenary of Italian unity, the Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento 
italiano is sponsoring a series of studies on the organization of the Italian state, under 
the editorship of Professor Alberto M. Ghisalberti. The planned eleven volumes will 
deal with the development and function of such vital manifestations of national life: 
as parliament, public finances, diplomacy and the ministry of foreign affairs, and 
Church-state relations. The first two volumes to appear (actually numbers four and 
seven of the series) discuss legislative unification and the code of 1865, and public 
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education from Minister of Education Casati's law of 1859 to the investigation of 1864 
on school conditions in Italy. In both, the respective editors have prefaced a judicious 
collection of contemporary documents (laws, edicts, reports, excerpts from pertinent 
parliamentary debates and investigations, newspaper articles, statistics) with informa- 
tive essays on the topic, discussing the problems faced by the new state in its efforts 
to create unity from disparity. Unequal levels of cultural, social, and economic develop- 
ment, different legal processes, and separatist tendencies, as well as the political strug- 
gles in the new parliament, raised problems still awaiting, in many instances, satis- 
factory solution. Turning to another aspect of Italian activity in the 1850’s and 1860's, 
Dr. Rotondi continues her bibliographical analysis of the Tuscan press, begun in an 
earlier work covering the years 1847-1852 and published in 1952. A third volume will 
survey the years when Florence was capital of Italy. Dr. Rotondi has done her research 
in archives and libraries throughout Tuscany and has compiled a useful guide to the 
periodical press of that region during an important period in Italian history. 

Regis College EMILIANA P. NOETHER 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN RADICAL: ALEXANDER RADISHCHEV, 1749-1802. 
By David Marshall Lang. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 1959. Pp. 298. 35s.) In 
the history of Russia's struggle for freedom of publication and protest against the institu- 
tion of serfdom, the name of Alexander Radishchev is eminently symbolic. His Journey 
` from St. Petersburg to Moscow appeared in 1790, and its publication was entirely due to 
official negligence and failure to realize its social implication. When Catherine II read 
the book, she concluded that its author was a dangerous Mason and Jacobin. Though 
Radishchev hastily recanted, it helped little to mitigate his sentence: he was sent to 
Siberia, and his return to the capital was assured only by the whimsical Paul I some six 
years later. Here Radishchev was soon disheartened by the bureaucratic inefficiency; 
despaired by administrative incapacity to put into effect needed reforms, he committed 
suicide in 1802. Today Radishchev’s Journey is valued more as a historic document than 
as a literary treasure. Written in the characteristic stilted style of his age, the Journey 
today is read in the modern version, seldom in the original, Pushkin had not yet 
appeared on the scene to add grace and plasticity to the Russian language. If Radishchev’s 
Journey became a linguistic landmark in the protracted struggle for justice, politically 
and socially the work constituted a pioneering effort “at the top” to lift the unbearable 
burden of serfdom from the peasantry’s back. To English readers, parts of the Journey 
are already familiar from other writings, but the tragic figure of its author was much 
less known abroad. Dr. Lang now adds for the first time a lengthy biography in which 
he sketches a broad picture of the political and social environment of the end of the 
eighteenth century and the spirit of the period. The work is accompanied by an ade- 
quate bibliography of Russian and foreign sources. A few weeks before Radishchev died 
he wrote despairingly: “Posterity will avenge me!” Indeed it did, and with a fury that 
very likely would have frightened the prophet himself. Lang concludes that from 
Radishchev to Pasternak stretches a line of writers victimized by official intolerance. The 
account of the tragic figure of Radishchev is admirably presented, and the general thesis 
awakens a melancholy contemplation over the fate of a legion of literary martyrs who 
have fallen by the wayside on the road to human freedom, 

Stanford University ANATOLE G. Mazour 


NEAR EAST 


OTTOMAN DOCUMENTS ON PALESTINE, 1552-1615: A STUDY OF THE 
FIRMAN ACCORDING TO THE MÜHIMME DEFTERI, By Uriel Heyd. (New 
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York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xvii, 204, 17 plates.) When a definitive Otto- 
man history is written, much of it will have to be based on the sort of records presented 
here. Some documents from the Ottoman archives (principally the Bagvekálet Arsivi, the 
Prime Minister's Office Archives, in effect the central state archives) have already been 
published by Turkish, English, Yugoslav, and other scholars. In these archives Dr. Heyd 
has combed the Mühimme Defteri (Register of Important Affairs, chiefly instructions 
from the sultan's government to Ottoman officials) for documents relating to the area 
of Palestine in the period from the end of Süleyman I’s reign through that of Ahmed I. 
In so doing he provides information not only on conditions in that part of the Damascus 
province extending from Safad south to al-'Arish, but also on Ottoman administrative 
practices in general. Heyd's introduction on the drafting, issuance, and registry of 
imperial firmans is careful and enlightening. Three-fourths of the book is devoted to 
English translations of, or summaries of, documents concerning administrative officials 
and relationships, fiefs, the suppression of rebellions and of nomads, taxation, Christian 
and Moslem holy places, Jews, wakf, and the like. The record more often reveals com- 
plaints about abuses, what has not been done, and what is ordered to be done, than what 
actually has been done. “You have done well" seems to occur only once, The general 
impression may be slightly lopsided, since good order and smooth government inevitably 
produce fewer documents, and those here given represent policy made "on the cables," 
in response to specific letters and petitions from the area. Yet the cracks in Ottoman 
administration were showing. Heyd supplies copious notes, cross references, succiuct 
introductions, careful indexes, and photostats of thirty-seven documents in a work of 
meticulous scholarship. 

George Washington University Roperic H. Davison 


INDEPENDENT IRAQ, 1932-1958: A STUDY IN IRAQI POLITICS. By Majid 
Khadduri. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] 
(2d ed.; New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 388. $7.20.) Iraq was the 
first Arab Ottoman successor state to attain legal independence and to suffer govern- 
ment by recurrent military coups. This book, a revision of one first published in 1951, 
is primarily an account of Iraqi internal politics since 1932; supplementing the basic 
narrative are two chapters on constitutional development and foreign affairs. The new 
edition extends the account to 1954, whereas the first edition, whose terminus was 1948, 
concentrated on events before 1941. Khadduri has also provided a chapter that briefly 
surveys the activities of the Iraqi Development Board and the Communist movement in 
Iraq. Besides enlarging the book, the author has also revised the sections dealing with 
the events of 1939-1941 in the light of the German documents and new Arab memoirs. 
In seeking an explanation for the recurrent political crises and the frequent resort to 
violence, Khadduri is still inclined to single out the antiliberal methods of the elder 
politicians and their failure to respond to the social needs of the people. Such attitudes 
on the part of the elder politicians resulted in a conflict with the new generation that 
“ig perhaps at the root of the cyclical changes that have been taking place during the 
past two decades.” Yet, as Khadduri recognizes, and as his narrative shows repeatedly, 
the rivalries of elder politicians with each other was an element in every change of 
government. Only once, in 1948, was there a change of government that might ostensi- 
bly be regarded as the result of a popular rising. In this case, however, the failure of 
the elder politicians to agree to the suppression of the demonstrations was perhaps as 
significant as the demonstrations themselves. The emphasis on the sins of the oligarchy 
obscures the great importance of foreign policy as an element in Iraqi politics, as does 
the treatment of foreign affairs in a separate chapter. Whatever the sources of internal 
conflicts in Iraq, such conflicts have usually been presented as disputes over foreign 
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policy. The book is a rarity, a study in modern Arab political history that is both sufh- 
ciently detailed and adequately documented. Khadduri's scholarship is admirable. He 
has utilized a great range of Western and Arab sources, published and unpublished, 
including personal interviews with most of the leading actors. From these he has con- 
structed a judicious and balanced narrative. This revision, like the first edition, is one 
of the very small number of books on modern Arab affairs that are genuine and lasting 
contributions to the literature. 

University of Illinois C. Ernest DAWN 


FAR EAST 


INDIA'S DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE EAST. By Bhasker Anand 
Saletore. (Bombay: Popular Book Depot. 1960. Pp. xvi, 524. Rs. 30.) Dr. Saletore is the 
retired director of the National Archives of the Government of India and is professor of 
ancient Indian history and culture in the University of Karnatak. He regards his present 
book as a sequel to his India's Diplomatic Relations with the West. He emphasizes the 
relations between India and China. To “diplomatic relations" he gives a very compre- 
hensive connotation and includes not only those which were purely political but also 
those which were concerned with commerce and religion. Indeed, many of the contacts 
he describes were primarily related to Buddhism and its transmission to China. He 
comes to his story from an Indian standpoint. He endeavors to determine which of the 
embassies described in Chinese histories arc authentic. Some, he believes, are fictional, 
and others he regards as substantiated by Indian sources. In. general he seeks to show 
that for over a thousand years good will existed between the rulers and scholars of 
China and India. The time range covered is from the Former Han, in the first century 
B.C., to the Yüan (Mongol) dynasty in the latter part of the thirteenth century. The 
book's chief value lies in its comprehensive coverage of the period chosen, in an exten- 
sive examination of the Indian side of the story, in the identification of the Indian 
names, both of places and individuals, which occur in the Chinese narratives, and in 
the extensive notes, with their critical comments on the authors consulted. A major 
weakness is in the notes and bibliography. The author has depended predominantly on 
materials in English with the addition of a few in French and German. He has seldom 
gone directly to the sources in the original languages. Moreover, he has consulted few 
recent books and articles and has depended primarily on older works, Here his selection 
is in general, excellent, and, for his purpose, fairly adequate. Saletore is inclined to 
emphasize the contributions of India to China. He maintains that the Indians and 
Chinese knew of each other in the fourth century ».c.—a judgment in which, as he 
recognizes, few experts on China would concur. Nor would the latter agree with him 
in his assumption of a Western origin of the Chinese. Unfortunately the book has more 
than the usual quota of typographical errors, especially in Chinese names. A closer 
acquaintance with Chinese history could have saved the author some mistakes, most of 
them, fortunately, not important for his main purpose. 

Yale University KENNETH Scorr LATOURETTE 


BIOGRAPHY OF LU KUANG. Translated and annotated by Richard B. Mather. 
[East Asia Studies, Institute of International Studies, University of California: Chinese 
Dynastic Histories Translations, Number 7.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1959. Pp. 141. $3.00.) The biographical sketch of Lü Kuang (ap. 338-400), which 
Professor Mather of the University of Minnesota has translated, illuminates the period 
of political unrest that characterized northern China in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
Fu-chien (337-385), an ambitious overlord who ruled most of northern China from 
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his capital at Ch'ang-an, conceived the idea of bringing southern China likewise under 
his sway. While he set out on an expedition to the southeast, he commissioned Lü 
Kuang, the subject of this sketch, to subdue the non-Chinese populations in the vast 
regions now known as Chinese Turkestan. Because of disaffection and intrigue, both 
expeditions failed. The specific causes are set forth in Mather's careful translation and 
in his well-reasoned and fully documented comments. His identifications of ancient 
Chinese place names in the region of the Tarim Basin are exhibited in two insert 
maps which merit the attention of students of historical geography. Incidentally, it was _ 
under the auspices of Lü Kuang and Fu-chien that the eminent Central Asian scholar 
Kumärajiva came to Ch’ang-an in 401 to translate Buddhist scriptures from Sanskrit 
into Chinese. His collaboration with Chinese scholars gave this long-term enterprise 
an impetus, a technique, and a precision it previously lacked. 

Washington, D.C. Artuur W. HUMMEL 


JUSTICE AND POLICE IN BENGAL, 1765-1793: A STUDY OF THE NIZAMAT 
IN DECLINE. By N. Majumdar. Foreword by N. K. Sinha, (Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay. 1960. Pp. xiii, 351. Rs. 15.) The growth of British power in India 
was by no means as haphazard or mysterious as some romantic historians would have 
us believe. Professor Majumdar's study of the decline of Moslem justice under the 
Nizamat in late eighteenth-century Bengal is a masterful analysis of the expansion 
of the company's authority under the Diwani of Bengal into the realm of justice that, 
legitimately, was in the hands of the Nazim, the Mogul emperor's representative in 
Bengal Step by step, as values in justice clashed and as revenue collection and ad- 
ministration demanded control of law and order, the regimes of Warren Hastings 
and then of Lord Cornwallis absorbed judicial administration into the company's 
domain. Miss Majumdar has examined the broader theme of rising British and rapidly 
decaying Mogul powers in the tight research framework of the Nizamat in decline, 
and for the period 1765 to 1793. This restriction in scope permits her to delve deeply 
into archival records and to explore her subject with the detail that so often has been 
lacking for this period. Considering the theme, however, greater attention to con- 
temporary theories of Moslem justice might well have been included, particularly 
since, in criticism of such justice in practice, Professor Majumdar need only cite the 
record for repeated episodes of mismanagement and corruption. This book is one 
of the products of the "new history" of India that is developing in the hands of 
the best of the younger historians in that country. Attention to detail and to primary 
sources is strict. While hard reliance on the record is maintained, the writing has a 
certain sparkle and wit not usually found in such studies. Most important, the historian's 
eye looks inward for an explanation of the Indian scene, and not only to the record of 
British views of alien landscapes. 

University of Michigan Ricoarp L. Park 


INDIA WINS FREEDOM: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NARRATIVE. By Mau- 
lana Abul Kalam Azad. With introduction and explanatory notes by Louis Fischer. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1960. Pp. xxiv, 293. $6.00.) A kind of 
pathos pervades Maulana Azad’s autobiographical narrative India Wins Freedom, Azad 
was the outstanding Moslem statesman within the Congress party, and he inspired 
much of the Moslem contribution to the independence movement. Yet his hope for a 
united, independent India was unfulfilled. Partition became the goal of his coreligionists. 
One might wish that Azad had explained why Jinnah and the Moslem League rather 
than Azad and the Congress gained Moslem allegiance. India Wins Freedom unques- 
tionably is an important and moving account of the mind and political methods of a 
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close associate of Gandhi and Nehru. Azad relates his personal role in the independence 
movement until the final misfortunes of partition, communal massacres, and the 
assassination of Gandhi. Without bitterness or recrimination, he suggests some reasons 
for the failure of unity. He criticizes Gandhi for having contributed to Jinnah's pres- 
tige. He considers that Nehru’s press conference of July 10, 1946, brought the collapse 
of the Cabinet Mission's scheme for a united, federated India; for Jinnah used Nehru's 
speculative reservations about the scheme as justification for his repudiation of the 
mission. V. P. Menon's The Transfer of Power in India (1957) largely absolves Gandhi 
and Nehru. Azad overestimated the possibility of agreement between Congress and 
the league. He misunderstood Jinnah, whose advocacy of Pakistan was not merely 
political tactics but an inflexible goal and power aspiration. Azad had achieved good 
relations with all religious groups, for be was a man of understanding and humanity, 
and he could justifiably have expected the Moslems to attain their rights and welfare 
within a united India. But Azad did not convince his coreligionists of this statesman- 
ship, and he lacked the intransigence and organization with which Jinnah won the 
Moslem community. Such was the pathos of the conciliator, whose methods and 
temper of mind prevented him from competing successfully with the extremists. 
Bowdoin College Gzonck D. BEARCE 


UNITED STATES 


AMERICA AND THE IMAGE OF EUROPE: REFLECTIONS ON AMERICAN 
THOUGHT. By Daniel ]. Boorstin. (New York: Meridian Books. 1960. Pp. 192. Cloth 
$3.00, paper $1.35.) Most of these eight essays have appeared in scholarly journals, 
but their collection in a single volume is a service to students of American culture. 
Although they do not present a consecutive argument, all are concerned with an ap- 
proach to the definition of American culture. The title essay, “The Place of Thought 
in American Life,” “The Myth of an American Enlightenment,” and the foreword 
are of particular interest to American historians. The title essay examines the polarity, 
assumed by Americans in search of their own uniqueness, between their culture and 
what they conceive to be its antithesis, a vague and undefined concept of Europe. This 
is aptly described as a relationship with “all the attractions and repulsions of Oedipus.” 
The nineteenth-century American considered himself a “happy deviant from an ancient 
European norm.” Since 1914 the American has come to think of his country as a model 
for a new Europe, and has finally begun to differentiate realistically among the many 
Europes. Professor Boorstin concludes the essay with the fear that the breakdown of 
the old polarity is a disintegration in content but not in form. The older European- 
American antithesis is being replaced in the minds of Americans with an equally crude 
but more dangerous stereotype: “whereas formerly we were a non-Europe now we 
have become a kind of noncommunism.” One must be grateful to Boorstin for his 
exploration of the naive polarities in which Americans sought their own image. But 
to describe the higher learning as largely concerned with European culture is not 
necessarily an indication of overdependence on Europe. When Matthew Josephson 
in his Portrait of the Artist as an American chooses as his motto Melville's phrase "T 
feel like an exile here,” this need not be an expression of “the impossible hope that 
Europe might be reborn in America,” but a realistic evaluation of the position of the 
artist in America. “The Place of Thought in American Life” develops the idea that 
American culture is unique in its homogeneity, lacking a distinction between high and 
popular culture. As evidence Boorstin cites the democratization of higher education in 
America both in constituency and curriculum. In spite of the popular disapproval of 
an intellectual elite, one wonders if this is sufficient evidence to disprove the existence 
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' .of such a group. He sees American intellectual life as thoroughly pragmatic in substance, 
drawing its vitality from greater interest in institutions than in ideologies. He points 
out that the vastness of our material resources allowed experimentation and created 
"a wholesome unconcern for material things in themselves." Such optimism is attrac- 
tive but it is conceivable that the single-minded pursuit of ways of creating material goods 
is no more wholesome than an attachment to the goods produced. In an age when 
the social scientist is prone to lose the individual in the statistical table, "The Myth 
of the American Enlightenment" reminds the historian that it is his function to 
preserve the uniqueness and the rich particularity of each historical event. It cautions 
historians against the tendency “to homogenize experience, to empty each age of its 
vintage flavor in order to provide ever larger receptacles into which we can pour 
an insipid liquor of our own making." On the whole these essays are provocative, 
imaginative, and beautifully written. 

New York City T Rura MILLER ELSON 


AMERICA IN THE MODERN WORLD. By D. W. Brogan. (New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1960. Pp. 117. $3.00.) There is probably no transatlantic 
scholar who knows more about the United States than Professor Brogan. There is no 
one, either, who is at heart more sympathetic and understanding. It is therefore par- 
ticularly interesting to find him writing a series of lectures which, despite their friendly 
tone, address some needed warnings to our compatriots. One of Brogan's large points is 
that we are not going to live in a world that is going our way, that we can have no 
assurance of the applicability of our political and economic system to the societies 
now emerging from tutelage or inertia. There is, he suggests, no certainty that democ- 
racy is the proper form of government for all peoples or that what we describe (in- 
accurately) as a "free enterprise" economic system will meet the needs of every 
nation. In connection with his argument on these matters, Brogan pays a tribute to 
the quality of the American entrepreneur that is worth reflecting on. Businessmen, 
like the rest of us, have characteristic limitations, but their role in the construction 
of our society has been too much denigrated. The second point worth stressing is 
the author’s emphasis on the need for excellence. Our educational system, he believes, 
pays far too little attention to the gifted, both at the secondary and the university level. 
We pay a price, he thinks, for the immense reach and variety of our educational ma- 
chine, and we value too little the great achievements in science or literature. I add one 
other sentence to this review, completely irrelevant to the above, but especially interest- 
ing to me, as chairman of the American Historical Association’s Committee on 
Graduate Education, “You may demand ‘publication,’ ‘research,’ but you can't... 
effectively demand original research and worth while publication. You can only be 
glad when you have got them.” The italics are mine. 

Rochester, New York DEXTER PERKINS 


THE BURDEN OF SOUTHERN HISTORY. By C. Vann Woodward. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 205. $3.50.) In this volume 
of eight essays, Vann Woodward attempts to understand and explain the distinctive 
heritage and character of the South by means of selective aspects of the region's ex- 
perience. In the first essay, "The Search for Southern Identity," he rejects as inadequate 
such previous explanations of the South's distinctiveness as climate, the agrarian 
way of life, and the determination to keep the South a white man's country. He finds 
that the South can be explained best in terms of the "collective experience of the 
Southern people," an experience which has differed from that of the nation in many 
important respects, The second essay, "Ihe Historical Dimension," stresses the im- 
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portance for the historian of the southern literary renaissance of the 1930’s and es 
pecially the writer’s consciousness of the past in the present. Woodward then proceeds 
in the following six essays to employ this “sense of history” to give meaning and value 
to the region’s history. The reader will recognize in several of the essays such familiar 
themes as the slavery controversy, civil and political rights of Negroes, and Populism of 
the 18g0’s. Although these subjects may be familiar ones, Woodward's treatment is so 
original and perceptive as to make them essentially new explanations of the southern 
heritage. The concluding essay, Woodward's notable “The Irony of Southern History,” 
emphasizes that the South has been at once a participant in and an observer of Ameri- 
can history. Unlike the remainder of the nation, the South has suffered frustration and 
defeat, whereas the nation at large has been spared from the forces of history and 
seemingly has been a continuous success. Thus he concludes that America with her 
terrible power, illusions of innocence, and legend of immunity from defeat “desperately 
needs criticism from historians . . . who can penetrate the legend without destroying 
the ideal, who can dispel the illusion of pretended virtue without denying the genuine 
virtues.” Certainly no southern historian has contributed more to an understanding 
of southern history than Woodward. In these essays, with penetrating thought, humane 
spirit, and deftness of style, he comes nearer to getting at the essence of the southern 
heritage than countless previous volumes on the region’s history. Historians and 
laymen alike will derive from these essays a deeper sense of the complexity and poig- 
nancy of the southern story. 

University of North Carolina J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 


EDWARD RANDOLPH AND THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1676-1703. By 
Michael Garibaldi Hall. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture. 1960. Pp. xi, 241. $5.00.) This is a capital 
book. In writing it, Mr. Hall must have had many problems with source materials both 
collected and uncollected, a subject both unpopular and neglected, and the need to 
make the difficult topic of administrative history both important and interesting. Some 
fifty years ago the Prince Society brought out the Toppan and Goodrick collection of 
Randolph papers, and ever since scholars have shied away from Randolph. But their 
seven volumes did not deter Hall, who was aware of both their virtues and their de- 
ficiencies and whose research began rather than ended there. His subject is the notorious 
Edward Randolph (1632-1703), British agent in the New World for the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century and a man hated here for most of that time. The author's 
picture of this individual, despised almost as much in our time as in his own, is full 
and fair. His decision to focus on Randolph's active years was correct, even if it made 
his book administrative history rather than biography, for this is administrative 
history of the best sort. Too often this kind of thing becomes only a record of legisla- 
tion passed or of judgments rendered. Not so here, In Hall’s hands it is fascinating 
and exciting. The sum total, then, is a study that is the best kind of contribution to 
knowledge, a scholar's reasoned distillation of his materials in the form of a judicious 
and impartial study. The publication of this book for the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, where Hall (now of the University of Texas history faculty) was 
once a fellow, is as much a compliment to the institute as it is to the author. 
Massachusetts Historical Society MALCOLM FREIBERG 


FORTUNE'S MERRY WHEEL: THE LOTTERY IN AMERICA. By John Samuel 
Ezell. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 331. $6.75.) Any 
American can cite some college hall or church built from funds raised through a 
lottery but here his information promptly stops. It is strange that a subject which 
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obviously has so much popular interest and has played so large a part in American 
life should not until now have received the full-scale attention it clearly deserves. This 
attractive volume fills that need. After some brief background material there follows 
a discussion of lotteries in the colonial and revolutionary periods. A comprehensive 
account continues their development, as aids to government, for private advantage, and 
for building canals, roads, bridges, schools, and churches before the Civil War. Con- 
cluding chapters trace their decline and fall at the end of the nineteenth century. So 
detailed is the material that the work is almost encyclopedic in character. Indeed it 
hardly seems possible that any lottery ever held in the United States escaped the 
author's attention. So definitive is this study that no one who cares to know about 
lotteries in America can ignore this book, and so adequate is its scholarship that it 
appears the subject will never have to be done again. It may be that the merits of the 
book imply its defects. The subject matter is so entertaining, the title so attractive, that 
one might reasonably have looked for greater readability. Yet even with the closest 
attention, the most indefatigable of readers would find his enthusiasm waning as 
he moves through this mass of detail. There are lifesaving lists of the various lotteries; 
the discussion of them, nevertheless, leaves the general view blurred and confused. 
Ezell is clearly aware that these lotteries moved in a definite social and economic 
setting and from time to time endeavors to point out what it was. It is only a partly 
convincing effort. The description of what happened is done with such excellence that 
it but points up the meagerness of the why and how. For the general reader, indeed 
for almost any reader, the last chapter will prove the most interesting and valuable. 
Here in a well-written, brief summary the author synthesizes much of his historical 
material and the various attitudes with which from time to time it has been re- 
garded. Just a century ago no ethical problem was involved concerning lotteries in 
most men’s minds, and so in the present work the author has engaged in no moral 
polemics, Complete objectivity marks every page, and if this book is no great contribu- 
tion to literature it is an outstanding model of historical research. 

Boston University W. S. TRYON 


PETER KALM’S NORTH AMERICAN JOURNEY: ITS IDEOLOGICAL BACK- 
GROUND AND RESULTS. By Martti Kerkkonen. [Studia Historica, Volume 1.] 
(Helsinki: Finnish Historical Society. 1959. Pp. 260. $3.50.) Peter Kalm's North Amer- 
ican journey (1748-1751) turned out to be partly a scientific inquiry and partly a one- 
man technical assistance program. Undertaken with eminent scientific backing (Lin- 
naeus was a strong supporter) and covered financially by funds from public institutions, 
it was devoted to an investigation of plant life in colonial America in order to select 
species suitable for transplanting to Sweden and Finland and the improvement of the 
economy of these northern lands. Kerkkonen's study analyzes first the ideological back- 
ground and then the results of this journey. Its portrayal of these is clear and definite. 
The direct practical results were modest enough, the seeds of several hundred species 
were brought home, but only a small number were grown to economic advantage in 
the northern latitudes, though others proved useful in further study. As students of 
eighteenth-century American travel accounts wil know, there was another side to 
Kalm’s reporting, growing out of his extended notes and comments on political, social, 
and everyday aspects of life. French officials in Canada, he felt, welcomed him with 
more warmth than did their British counterparts. Kalm spent his winters mainly among 
the Swedish-Finnish settlers along the Delaware; among these he found the forest Finns 
of central Sweden well represented. For the settlers of New Sweden he thought that an 
earlier familiarity with a northern forest terrain had facilitated adjustment to condi- 
tions later encountered on the Delaware shores. Moving about in different levels of 
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colonial society he encountered from time to time the opinion that before many decades 
these colonies would be independent of Britain. He was impressed by the libertarian 
aspects of colonial society. To what degree the conceptions of American colonial so- 
ciety prevailing among Kalm’s countrymen were confirmed or modified by his work 
is a matter on which Kerkkonen attempts no consistent estimate, That his journey 
had some ideological as well as practical consequences, however, is made clear enough. 
Under Kalm's professorial direction at Abo at least half a dozen students prepared 
theses on particular social practices or improved economic techniques in the colonies. 
Kerkkonen's study is well placed in the Atlantic setting of the eighteenth century. 
He is familiar with the growing body of-studies such as those by Chinard, Atkinson, 
and Hazard on overseas aspects of that century's cultural history. His portrayal of 
Kalm's experiences as scientist, traveler, writer, and pedagogue is conscientious and 
couched at times in warm human terms. This volume (deserving closer proofreading 
than it had) is issued under the auspices of the Finnish Historical Society. It is planned 
as the first of a series on subjects in Finnish history relating to an international context. 
New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


THE COMING OF WAR: AN ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE EVENTS 
LEADING TO THE WAR OF 1812. By Albert Z. Carr. (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day and Company. 1960. Pp. 383. $4.95.) “The thesis here is that the coming of the War 
of 1812 is best understood by putting aside the concept of ‘cause’, in the familiar sense 
of motive, and recognizing a dynamic process of causation, which stems from changes 
in the power aggregates of the nations concerned." Surveying Anglo-American relations 
from the treaty making of 1782 to the outbreak of war in 1812, Mr. Carr concludes that 
in the earlier crises the diplomats on both sides were perceptive enough to recognize 
the "changes in the power aggregates" and flexible enough to adjust to them, whereas 
in 1810-1812, with leadership in the hands of "the narrow, stubborn Perceval and the 
overintellectualized and uncertain Madison," diplomacy "became inadequate to preserve 
peace.” In his concluding section, “On the Coming of War," Carr undertakes both to 
generalize this thesis and to apply it to the contemporary international scene, suggesting 
that the preservation of peace today depends more upon the capacity to recognize and 
adjust to changes in power aggregates than statesmen and diplomats have yet shown. 
Some readers may find here a disturbing assumption that the cold war is as susceptible 
to settlement by compromise and adjustment as were the Anglo-American disagreements 
of 1782 to 1812. The bulk of the book retells the story of the diplomacy of that thirty- 
year period, and about 150 pages deal with the immediate background of the War of 
1812, Here, it seems to me, Carr accepts too uncritically several theories as to the 
“motives” of the war without being aware of the rather extensive debates to which they 
have given rise. His bibliography includes the appropriate volume of Irving Brant’s 
Madison, but his text shows no familiarity with Brant’s interpretation of Madison’s role 
in bringing on the war. The book is skillful in character portrayal and dramatic narra- 
tive. Historical scholars will regret the omission of specific source citations. 

Wells College Jurıus W. Prarr 


THE FIRST FRENCH EXPEDITION TO CALIFORNIA: LAPÉROUSE IN 1786. 
Translated, with introduction and notes by Charles N. Rudkin. [Early California Travels 
Series, Number 46.] (Los Angeles: Glen Dawson. 1959. Pp. 145. $7.50.) The extant 
journals of Lapérouse on his global voyage for Louis XVI from 1785 to 1788 have been 
published frequently, but this new edition makes readily available all of those portions 
dealing with Lapérouse's visit to California in 1786, together with letters and other 
reports from the same expedition. The translation is good, communicating the emotion 
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‘that the men felt as they inhaled the stench of whales in Monterey Bay. Lapérouse's 
interpretations of the Spanish colony are clearly French: Viscaino is emphasized, Cabrillo 
and De Anza are ignored, and the commander, in his own words, “a friend of the rights 
of man," lets the French Enlightenment color his extensive comments on the missions, 
which he describes in terms of slavery. Yet he tries to be fair, and, as in his surgeon's 
monograph on the California Indians, the details are fascinating. The book, like all in 
this series, is handsomely printed. 

University of California, Riverside Rosert V. Hine 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Louis 
Martin Sears. (Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 378. $7.00.) 
Louis M. Sears, who taught at Purdue University, adds to his earlier studies in American 
diplomacy a detailed examination of Washington’s reactions to the French Revolution 
as reported to him by such observers as Short, Morris, Monroe, and Lafayette. Conclud- 
ing that Washington was himself a keen observer of the contemporary world and one 
who viewed the Revolution with a completeness denied to those immediately concerned, 
Sears clearly demonstrates that the President changed his attitude considerably from 
1787 to 1799. He met the early news from Paris with enthusiasm, grew increasingly 
cool toward the Revolution, and ended his days in outright opposition to the great 
cataclysm. The author summarizes his findings this way: “A calm, judicious mind, fed 
by incontestable facts, formed intelligent opinions. That in brief was Washington’s 
reaction to the French Revolution.” Source material is drawn from the archives of the 
Department of State, the Archives of the State Department of France (though there 
seems to be but one reference to the French archives in the footnotes), and from a long 
list of published manuscripts and secondary works, In a prefatory note to the bibliogra- 
phy Sears admits to a controversial limitation, “the slight use of strictly Federalist 
materials, which usually were pro-English or anti-French. . . .” Federalist sources and 
particularly Hamiltonian sources should not have been ignored; there is too little of 
George Washington in the book; it seems unnecessary to write a short history of the 
Revolution in order to discuss Washington’s reaction to it; the subjects that might have 
been explored with the possibility of adding to knowledge have been passed over too 
lightly, for instance, the dismissal of Randolph, the recall of Monroe, and the Farewell 
Address. It is stated that the farewell summarized the totality of Washington’s experi- 
ence with the French Revolution, but that lengthy attention to it would be “superfluous.” 
There is also a questionable tendency to editorialize: “Hébert, a cringing and groveling 
wretch,” “Jefferson in this estimate of his old enemy was certainly running true to form.” 
Wabash College STEPHEN G. Kurtz 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AMONG NORWEGIAN-AMERICANS: A HIS- 
TORY OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. Volume I, 1825-1890, by 
E. Clifford Nelson and Eugene L. Fevold; Volume II, 1890-1959, by E. Clifford Nelson. 
(Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Publishing House. 1960. Pp. xix, 357; xix, 379. $12.50 
the set.) The recent union of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, formerly the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America, with synods of German and Danish origin to 
form the American Lutheran Church provides an ideal occasion for the publication of 
a history of Norwegian Lutheranism in America. E. Clifford Nelson and Eugene L. 
Fevold have produced such a history written in a clear and readable style. An under- 
taking of this kind requires that the historian utilize enormous quantities of foreign- 
language sources made greater by the controversies that characterized Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Lutheranism after 1860. It demands an understanding of European backgrounds, 
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American developments, and the problems of immigrant adaptation and contri- 
bution. Furthermore, it calls for a sympathetic approach to church history coupled 
with rare scholarly detachment. The two authors have measured up to this impossible 
task in the first volume, and Nelson has given a singular example of "controlled in- 
volvement” in the second. Praise is also due the authors for their research in areas of 
church work that could easily have been ignored by less conscientious students. One 
could argue that the chief sources used in these volumes have tended to produce doc- 
trinal or ecclesiastical interpretations of movements and sentiments that were often 
nationalistic or broadly sociological in nature. It is possible to read into much nine- 
teenth-century American theological controversy drives and urgings that in the home- 
land were expressed in the arenas of class conflict, domestic politics, and contention 
with Sweden, and were, in fact, prime movers in emigration. The Norwegian immi- 
grant in America continued his assertiveness within the institutions that bound him to 
his countrymen, notably the church and the foreign-language press. He also fought 
with the weapons he found conveniently at hand, and often these were theological. In 
this history some attention is given to the yeasty tendencies inherent in immigrant life, 
but rarely are they brought sharply into focus. The result is a picture of a church appar- 
ently without living members. Many will rejoice, nevertheless, that at last they have at 
hand a sympathetic and competent review of the events and agreements that created 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church and later merged it with other groups in the Ameni- 
can Lutheran Church. 

St. Olaf College KzNNzTH O. Byork 


JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY IN MISSISSIPPI. By Edwin Arthur Miles. [James 
Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume XLIL] (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. 192. $2.50.) This is another excellent study of 
Jacksonian politics in an individual state, to go with William S. Hoffmann’s recent mono- 
graph on North Carolina, Charles M. Snyder’s on Pennsylvania, and Arthur B. 
Darling’s older monograph on Massachusetts. Given the “pluralistic localism” of our 
early political system (the apt phrase is Professor Fulmer Mood’s), much of our con- 
fusion about early American politics must be attributed to the lack or poor quality of 
such studies. Professor Miles’s study is a model, then, of what must be considered almost 
a new genre of sophisticated and thoroughly researched state studies. It illustrates the 
rewards of digging deeply into the newspapers and, especially, the political correspond- 
ence of the period. It is based on an awareness of the complicated currents of national 
politics, coupled with a complete understanding of the purely local issues, It conveys the 
savor and importance of individual personalities without neglecting the impersonal 
factors of sectional differences and economic interests. It is written in good historical 
prose, clear, crisp, and occasionally humorous. If Miles leaves unsaid anything important 
about his subject, and one hesitates to call this a weakness, it is the bearing of his find- 
ings on our understanding of Jacksonian politics as a general phenomenon. He shows, 
for example, that the state banks in Mississippi favored recharter of the national bank, 
a fact that calls into question some widely entertained (and I think erroneous) views 
about the nature of the Jacksonian assault on “the Monster of Chestnut Street.” He also 
shows that the really formidable opposition to Jackson arose in Mississippi, as it did in 
most places, only with the removal of the federal deposits from the national bank, a 
fact that is little appreciated and still less explained in the general accounts, And he 
illustrates for Mississippi the insufficiently understood importance of hard money senti- 
ment and efforts at bank reform in the state politics of the late 1830's and early 1840's. 
This is "old-fashioned political history," to be sure, but all who recognize the peculiar 
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capacity of political history to get at the central tendencies of a society will rejoice at a ` 
brand of political history that is considerably richer and more comprehensive than the 
old days commonly knew. 

University of California, Berkeley CHARLES GRIER SELLERS, JR. 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Volume XXV, THE 
TERRITORY OF FLORIDA, 1834-1839. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edwin 
Carter. [National Archives Publication Number 61-4.] (Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1960. Pp. v, 790. $6.00.) The administrations of Governors John H. 
Eaton (1834-1836) and R. K. Call (1836-1839) are covered in this fourth volume of the 
` Territorial Papers of Florida. As usual, preference is given to documents relating to civil 
matters rather than to Indian affairs and military operations. Though the records of 
military events of the war have been fairly extensively treated in documents published 
elsewhere (see the excellent bibliographical footnote twenty-seven, pages 100-101), 
much of this volume concerns matters growing out of the Seminole War, which 
absorbed so much local and national attention in those years. Call’s defense of his 
futile effort to rid the territory of the Indians and the several accounts by General 
Thomas S. Jesup of his frustrating efforts in the same cause are perhaps of greatest 
interest. Jesup used a combination of negotiation, persuasion, and military pressure and 
shocked the national conscience by rounding up several hundred of the Indians who 
had gathered at Fort Jupiter under a flag of truce, The white settlers’ repeated proposal 
of armed occupation to contain the Indians in a limited area and force them to migrate 
eventually (a policy finally adopted in 1842) is also prominent. The problem of locating 
and validating land claims from the Spanish period still caused delays and confusion in 
the disposal of public lands. Requests for federal aid for internal improvements took a 
new turn with land grant petitions for railroad rights of way. The growing movement 
for statehood produced two petitions from East Florida, one with some eight hundred 
signers requesting that the territory be divided into two states, and another with nearly 
six hundred signers requesting separate territorial status for East Florida. Aside from 
revealing sectional attitudes, these lists provide an excellent checklist of family names in 
the region. 

University of Miami CHARLTON W. TEBEAU 


COMMODORE MOORE AND THE TEXAS NAVY. By Tom Henderson Wells. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press. 1960. Pp. 218. $4.75.) The first Texas navy came 
into being in January 1836 with the purchase of four small schooners. It lasted until 
the middle of 1837 and played a minor role in Texas’ struggle for independence. When 
Mexico threatened to renew the war against her former province in 1839, the Texas 
Congress authorized the purchase of seven war vessels. President Lamar appointed a 
former lieutenant of the United States Navy, twenty-nine-year-old Edwin Ward Moore, 
commodore of the new fleet. This book, written by a recently retired naval officer, con- 
cerns the frustrating struggles of Commodore Moore to maintain the second navy 
against political intrigue, poverty, ineptness, disease, storms, and enemy gunfire, The 
archvillain is Sam Houston, and the narrative involves his historic feud with the ambi- 
tious young commodore. Moore’s actions frequently are admirable, but at times highly 
irregular and insubordinate. The author manages to gloss over the latter while marshal- 
ing facts and opinions to vilify the opposition. Houston is contemptuously referred to as 
"that master of chicanery" and flatly charged with designs "to make himself military 
dictator of Texas.” The feud centers on President Lamar’s scheme to keep the Texas 
navy afloat by leasing its services to Yucatan in its struggle for independence. Such 
action complicates the story of Sam Houston, Lamar’s successor (1841-1844), and his 
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efforts to effect an armistice with Mexico and thus save Texas from another costly war. 
Old Sam's conduct is not always direct and honorable, But in his zeal to exonerate the 
commodore and to prove that his naval "victories" saved "Texas from reconquest, the 
author virtually dismisses Houston's diplomatic and political adroitness in bringing peace 
to the embryonic republic and eventual annexation to the United States. Commodore 
Moore and the Texas Navy is the first intensive work on the subject since Jim Dan Hill’s 
The Texas Navy in Forgotten Battles and Shirtsleeve Diplomacy (1937). The story is 
both fascinating and confusing. Discerning readers will wonder if its principal char- 
acters are as completely black or white as pictured. 

University of Oklahoma W. Eucene HoLLon 


THE MOVEMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT IN NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AMERICA. By Aubert ]. Clark, O.F.M. Conv. (Washington, D. C.: Catho- 
lic University of America Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 215. $3.50.) This book traces the movement 
for international copyright in the United States from the first petition presented to Con- 
gress by Senator Henry Clay in 1836 to the passage of the first federal act, the Platt- 
Simmonds Act, in 1891. It seeks to explain why the United States lagged behind other 
nations of the West in the legal protection given to literary and artistic property 
through international copyright laws. The lack of copyright protection, explains the 
author, accounts in part for the backwardness of American literature during the nine- 
teenth century and its tendency to ape English models. In his opinion it even "helped to 
dictate such matters of form as length of chapters and occurrence of climaxes, as well 
as the fondness for the short story." The struggle to secure adequate copyright legislation 
has been a neglected phase of our literary history. It involved the complicated interplay 
of interests of authors, readers, and publishers, Its champions included such great names 
in American literature as Mark Twain, James Russell Lowell, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Francis Parkman, and John Greenleaf Whittier, in addition to 
- such outstanding publishers as George Haven Putnam, William H. Appleton, Charles 
Scribner, Richard R. Bowker, Joseph W. Harper, Henry O. Houghton, Henry Holt, 
Craig Lippincott, and even the Reverend Isaac K. Funk, founder of Funk & Wagnall's, 
who, though a clergyman, began his business career by pirating a life of our Lord! The 
section dealing with literary piracy during the nineteenth century is especially interest- 
ing. This is a thorough historical exposition of the movement for international copyright. 
It 1s, however, based only on published materials and would have been enriched by an 
investigation of the records of publishing houses, the manuscript correspondence of the 
authors, and the texts of the memorials and petitions on international copyright pre- 
sented to the House and Senate and preserved now in the legislative files of the National 
Archives. 

University of California, Santa Barbara DonaLp Marquanp Dozer 


DIARY IN AMERICA, By Captain Frederick Marryat. Edited with a foreword by 
Jules Zanger. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1960. Pp. 342. $6.95.) After a 
century of unwarranted and unmerited neglect this delightful and extremely readable 
travel journal of Frederick Marryat has once more been made available. Marryat, the 
nautical best-selling author of the early nineteenth century, visited the United States in 
1837-1838. This was not the best time for an unreconstructed Tory who opposed the 
leveling tendencies of the Whigs at home to visit the United States. Marryat came, 
ostensibly at least, to see “the effects of a democratic form of government and climate 
upon a people which ... may still be considered as English.” He found precisely what 
he wished to see, namely, that while there were some good things in the country, 
generally speaking the nation bad definitely declined. He made a fairly extensive tour, 
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going as far west as Wisconsin, as far south as Missouri and Kentucky, and north to 
Canada. He had intended to visit the southern states proper but events made that 
impossible. His visit to the British colonies in Canada was-made so that he would have 
a valid basis of comparison when he reported to the English on life in their former 
colonies and life in their present colonies, where rampant democracy did not exist 
Marryat enjoyed his tour. Initially he was exceedingly well received, but because he 
attacked the American patriot attitudes toward the Canadian rebels of 1837 and because 
he praised those who had destroyed the Caroline, the good feelings evaporated. This 
change of sentiment did not really worry the jaunty captain, but the effect shortened his 
stay and caused him to return to England. As can be imagined, Marryat's book, while 
much read in the United States, did not much please. The journal is fun to read. 
Marryat could write well; his set pieces and his descriptions are excellent. He is percep- 
tive, aware, and precise. He re-creates for his readers much of the vitality, rawness, and 
democracy of his day. This edition is prefaced with a superior essay by Jules Zanger 
whose account of Marryat, his travels, and of the work as a whole is most valuable. 
Bates College S. W. JACEMAN 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD: A CASE IN PREMATURE ENTERPRISE. 
By Robert William Fogel.. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, Series 78, Number 2.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1960. Pp. 129, 
ix. $3.50.) The Union Pacific has been investigated more than any other American rail- 
road, and it has been included in approximately every general history. Any possible 
feeling that the final word has been uttered is dispelled, however, by Professor Fogel. 
Looking at old evidence with questioning eyes and adding worth-while new material, 
Fogel has emerged with new and valuable conclusions. This study deals primarily with 
the costs and profits of construction, involving the wisdom of congressional legislation and 
the question as to whether the promoters benefitted unduly. Fogel, an economist, is 
diligent and intelligent. He views skeptically the long-accepted findings of congressional 
investigators and frequently characterizes them as contrary to the facts. His careful 
discussion of promotional profits culminates in an ingenious mathematical formula of 
adequacy. As Fogel himself states, some of his assumptions are debatable, some of his 
weightings permit dispute, and all‘ desirable figures are not available, but with every 
possible allowance, the work is still impressive. Fogel concludes that the main troubles 
of the road stemmed from faulty congressional legislation, which should have provided 
government construction and private operation, and not from the wrecking by greedy 
promoters. He comes to the depressing conclusion that the “myth” of a great railroad 
wrecked by rapacious promoters is now so deeply embedded in American feelings that 
it will never be dislodged. The historian will be impressed not only by Fogel’s factual 
analysis and conclusions, but also by his use of theory. He contends that any arrange- 
ment of facts into a pattern involves a theory and that the best possible formal theory is 
more useful than a theory developed by accident. Presumably this statement would 
apply to other economic theory than Fogel himself uses. The point certainly needs con- 
sideration by historians. 

Dartmouth College : Rogert E. Rıeceı. 


LINCOLN’S MANAGER: DAVID DAVIS, By Willard L. King. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 383. $6.75.) Although David Davis had a dis- 
tinguished career of his own, he is remembered primarily for his close association with 
Abraham Lincoln. The portly judge and the lean lawyer came to know each other 
intimately during ten years of riding the judicial circuit together in central Ilinois, and 
it was Davis who directed operations for Lincoln at the Republican Convention of 1860. 
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Rewarded two years later with an appointment to the United States Supreme Court, he 
served creditably, but not brilliantly, to the end of the Reconstruction period and wrote 
the opinion of the Court in the famous Milligan case. A Maryland-born Whig, con- 
servative in his outlook, Davis was never completely at home in the Republican party, 
and during the disreputable Grant, years he moved to an independent position on its 
outer edge. He was a leading candidate for the presidential nomination at the Liberal 
Republican Convention in 1872, but lost out to Horace Greeley. In the Hayes-Tilden 
electoral crisis of 1876-1877, when it was expected that he would be the fifteenth and 
deciding member of the specially created Electoral Commission, he declined to serve on 
it. Instead, he accepted election to the United States Senate and there closed out his 
public career. Lincoln's Manager, written by the biographer of Chief Justice Melville 
Fuller, is the first full-length study of Davis to be published and so fills a great need. 
The work is doubly valuable because it rests upon exhaustive research and exploits 
much new manuscript material. The Lincoln-Davis relationship is the heart of the 
book, which becomes increasingly sketchy in its later pages. Mr. King writes with 
clarity and poise. He is thoroughly in sympathy with Davis' views, but not blind to his 
defects, and with much good sense he has elucidated the part played by Davis at several 
critical moments in American history, such as the nomination of Lincoln and the Hayes- 
Tilden affair. Scholars will welcome his sound contribution. 

Stanford University D. E. FEHRENBACHER 


THREE AGAINST LINCOLN: MURAT HALSTEAD REPORTS THE CAU- 
CUSES OF 1860. Edited with an introduction by William B. Hesseltine. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1960. Pp. xxi, 321. $6.00.) In this heyday of the reprint, 
it is difficult to understand why Murat Halstead’s Caucuses of 1860 has not long since 
been reissued. Certainly it has been eagerly sought after in its original form as a key 
source for the rousing presidential campaign of 1860 and has been generally accepted 
as a classic. Professor Hesseltine now makes it readily available again under the general 
title Three Against Lincoln. Actually the Hesseltine edition is more workable than the 
original, which was, of course, a compilation of the day-by-day convention accounts 
Halstead initially prepared for the Cincinnati Commercial. While following faithfully 
the same format, the editor has used his discretion to omit insignificant tallies and 
repetitious portions of the platforms, corrected obvious errors and misprints, moved lists 
of delegates to an appendix, and altered the order of a few pages. The twenty-one-page 
introduction incorporates a cursory biographical account of Halstead, a brief description 
of his reportorial methods, and a general assessment of the job. Stressing the fact that 
Halstead’s main point—that the nominating convention system was a fraud and should 
be abolished—was lost upon his readers, he concludes that the work, Seward Republican 
bias and all, is nevertheless "the most complete and penetrating account” of political 
conventions yet written. Six pages of notes and a twelve-page index complete a highly 
intelligent and workmanlike editorial job. 

Colgate University CuARLES R. WiLsoN 


SIBLEY'S NEW MEXICO CAMPAIGN. By Martin Hardwich Hall. (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 366. $6.00.) Too often Civil War historians dismiss 
military campaigns in the Far West; only a few writers like W. H. Watford, Aurora 
Hunt, and Ray C. Colton do not. The appearance of Hall's book is a gratifying reversal 
of this tendency, for it is the most detailed account of the actual Confederate military 
effort to implement their western ambitions of slavery expansion, of gaining a possible 
railroad route, of acquiring mineral resources, and of reaching Pacific shores. This study 
describes General Henry Hopkins Sibley’s New Mexico campaign, which was based 
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upon an erroneous strategy that his army once equipped in Texas could survive in a 
tortuous terrain with captured enemy matériel and with supplies from friendly Mexi- 
cans. The author pictures New Mexico as it existed before the invasion and the Con- 
federate preparations for the campaign. A portrayal of the difficult march from San 
Antonio to Fort Bliss, T'exas, at the edge of New Mexico, is based upon several con- 
temporary accounts; this gives the reader a feeling of marching (and suffering) with 
Sibley's troops. The author should be commended for this feature which is evident 
throughout the study. He lucidly discusses the military operations, the Battle of 
Valverde, the skirmish of Apache Canyon, and the Battle of Glorieta Pass. Despite their 
temporary possession of Arizona and southern New Mexico, the Confederates were 
soon forced to evacuate once the Colorado volunteers and California column came to 
the rescue. Another praiseworthy feature of the book is its accurate analysis of Sibley's 
problems and how their immensity actually made his campaign an unwise scheme ` 
from the stert. A lengthy appendix includes the muster rolls of the Army of New 
Mexico. The book has a generous selection of maps and illustrations, assisting in an 
understanding of the campaign, an adequate bibliography, and a good index. 

San Jose State College BENJAMIN F. GILBERT 


FOLLOWING THE INDIAN WARS: THE STORY OF THE NEWSPAPER - 
CORRESPONDENTS AMONG THE INDIAN CAMPAIGNERS. By Oliver Knight. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 348. $5.95.) This study, by a 
knowledgeable journalist who has conscientiously worked over the sources, surveys the 
coverage given by accredited correspondents to the operations of the United States Army 
against various Indian tribes in the twenty-five years after the Civil War. Pictorial 
reporting is excluded, but the careers of twenty professional reporters who dispatched 
verbal reports are traced. In evaluating the quality of their work the author has neces- 
sarily undertaken to determine and summarize the correct version of the military actions 
covered by the correspondents. In some measure, as a result, the book becomes more a 
history of war operations and less a history of war journalism. Knight has, nevertheless, 
made a modest contribution to the history of American journalism in its purely institu- 
tional aspects. He finds that the reporters were mostly fair and competent as well as 
energetic and ingenious in getting their accounts to telegraph offices that sometimes 
lay across enemy lines. Newspaper readers were hungry for the stories, and metropolitan 
dailies underwrote the heavy costs of communication by wire and courier. The Civil 
War had generated the profession of military correspondent; pre-Sumter campaigns 
against the Indians had not been reported with the same degree of thoroughness. The 
author's analysis would have been even more useful had he dealt more fully with the 
public images of army and of the civilian Indian service which the correspondents - 
helped create. The army was deployed at the time not only against the Indians but 
against the Department of the Interior. In a classic power struggle, the generals were 
trying to recapture control of Indian affairs by discrediting the Indian Office. Part of 
their strategy was to assert that operations against the Indians constituted a single 
"war" caused by the corruption and follies of the civilian service. Actually, of course, 
it was not a war, but a series of limited operations that often revealed professional 
incompetence within the army. Calling it a war is to attribute to the many Indian 
tribes a unity that existed only in the images of aggressive frontiersmen and professional 
Indian sympathizers. Knight's sympathies are clearly with the army, but he seems 
only dimly aware of the political contest in which the army was engaged. His defini- 
tion of the Indian “problem” is essentially that of a westerner. Within that framework 
he has produced an honest and useful book. 

Oberlin College Tomas LeDuc 
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SOUTH PASS, 1868: JAMES CHISHOLM'S JOURNAL OF THE WYOMING 
GOLD RUSH. Introduced and edited by Lola M. Homsher. [Pioneer Heritage Series, 
Number 3.] ([Lincoln:] University of Nebraska Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 244. $4.50.) In this 
volume, the third in the Pioneer Heritage Series, the University of Nebraska Press 
pushes back the horizons on the mining frontier and enlarges a regional bibliography 
beyond that of furs, trails, and cattle. The editing is high level, the quality of the 
journal is exceptional in the field, and the total contribution is greatest in social 
history rather than in new knowledge about gold rushes. Included in the book are 
about fifty pages of succinctly written introductory material, one hundred pages of a 
journal covering two trips into the South Pass-Wind River mines, and about fifty 
pages of supplementary notes on Wyoming, mining, sources, and James Chisholm, 
who wrote the journal. Chisholm was a Scotsman who came to Chicago in 1864 where 
he worked on the Tribune. When the discovery of gold in Wyoming became known 
in Chicago, Chisholm was sent west to cover the rush. His notes (and those of the 
editor) show that the Wyoming gold rush was little different from the ones preced- 
ing it. The journal, however, shows that Chisholm was a discerning person with 
sympathy for the people involved and with a speculative interest in the process, Ámong 
other things, his notes record that few of the thinking people in the mines were of 
orthodox religious belief, that the Indians were generally sullen and lazy, but that 
the wise settler should marry a squaw since she was inured to work; that the vigilante 
committee served a worthy purpose, but sometimes did great injustice. Chisholm's view 
on oil was prescient. This book belongs on shelves of regional history, in mining 
and journalism collections, and in general social history. 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls Waker D. WYMAN 


MERGERS AND THE CLAYTON ACT. By David Dale Martin. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 351. $6.00.) This addition to the long list 
of studies concerning trusts and mergers and their control originated as a doctoral 
dissertation at the University of California, Los Angeles. The nine chapters of the 
book range from the background forces that prompted antitrust laws to a final sum- 
mation of the nature and effectiveness of the Clayton Act as it applied to corporations 
and competition. The heart of the study is, of course, Section Seven of the act. Professor 
Martin has studied his subject thoroughly, and he traces with plodding care the 
course of the law through its application by the Federal Trade Commission for a 
decade, the somewhat paralyzing decisions of the Supreme Court between 1926 and 
1934 concerning it, and its eventual amendment in r95o. Dissenting opinions and 
uncertain interpretations mark the course of the law, and the author has stated forth- 
rightly not only the opinions of the members of the commission but also the de- 
cisions of the judges in the various cases involved, particularly the General Motors-Du 
Pont decision of 1957. Though his historical background of the law itself and the 
amendment of 1950 are perhaps too limited, his criticisms and interpretations are 
soundly based. Mergers and the Clayton Act is not a book for the general reader, but 
it is a substantial contribution to the literature concerning the legal control of industry. 
There is an appendix, an extensive bibliography, a list of cases, and an index. The 
University of California Press is to be commended for making the footnotes usable 
by putting them at the bottom of the pages. 

Temple University James A. BARNES 


THE FRAMEWORK OF HEMISPHERE DEFENSE. By Stetson Conn and Byron 
Fairchild. [U. S. Army in World War TI: The Western Hemisphere.] (Washington, 
D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1960. Pp. xv, 
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470. $4.25.) The global character of American participation in World War II tends 
to obscure the primary and basic concern of the United States government, and conse- 
quently the American army, for the defense and safety of the continental United States. 
The Framework of Hemisphere Defense is the first of two volumes devoted to the 
plans made and measures taken by the army to protect the United States and the 
Western Hemisphere against military attack by the Axis powers before and during 
ithe war. When in the Jate 1930’s the coalition of aggressor states foreshadowed a 
second world war that would, undoubtedly, involve the security of the United States, 
military planners concluded that the nation could not be threatened seriously by 
either surface or air attack unless a hostile power first secured a foothold elsewhere 
in the Western Hemisphere. Consequently, a new national policy of hemisphere de- 
fense was adopted. Approximately one-half of this volume is concerned with the evo- 
lution of the hemisphere defense policy in the three years before Pearl Harbor, the 
gradual merger of that policy to a “broader National defense policy of opposing 
Germany and Japan by ‘all-out aid to nations that were fighting them, and the quick 
-transition in December 1941 to offensive plans and preparations for the defeat of those 
powers.” The last half of the book deals with military relationships between the United 
States and other American nations in support of plans and preparations for continental 
and hemisphere defense. Although military policy studies seldom generate the interest 
of the blood and action of a Cassino, an Anzio, or a Kasserine Pass, Professors Conn 
and Fairchild have, nonetheless, managed to give us an interesting and readable book. 
Certainly they have illuminated a highly important aspect of the United States’ war 
effort. 


University of Arkansas James J. Hupson 


THE ARMY AND INDUSTRIAL MANPOWER. By Byron Fairchild and Jonathan 
Grossman. [U. S. Army in World War II: The War Department.] (Washington, D. C.: 
Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1959. Pp. xiv, 291. 
$2.75.) This volume recounts the War Department's role and experience in dealing 
with the industrial manpower utilization problems of concern to the United States 
Army during World War II. The problems treated are presented topically within a 
chronological frame of reference and are illustrated by discussing successively the main 
elements that affected the productivity and size of the industrial labor force, the major 
efforts to counteract adverse factors, and the methods used to enforce manpower 
polides. Between a background chapter on prewar planning and a final summary, 
detailed attention is given to the many facets of industrial manpower mobilization 
during the period 1940-1945. There is ample evidence of extensive research among the 
relevant documents, The facts involved are well organized and clearly presented. Fair- 
child and Grossman do not intend this special study to be a comprehensive or com- 
plete history of the army's activities in the field of industrial labor problems during 
the war. Many aspects of the larger story at the various echelons of the War Department 
wil be found in other volumes of the U. S. Army in World War II. The story of 
The Army and Industrial Manpower is told chiefly in terms of the relationships, poli- 
cies, and interests of the Office of the Undersecretary of War and the Industrial Personnel 
Division of the Army Service Forces. The War Departments chief interest was in 
the procurement and production of military supplies. Historically it had approached 
the labor problem as a production factor. To seek the support and cooperation of 
industrialists, rather than labor leaders, was entirely in keeping with the focus on pro- 
duction and with the traditional organization of American business. Through congres- 
sional action in the mid-rg3o's, however, organized labor's bargaining position in 
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industrial production was greatly strengthened. Hence, during the war years 1940- 
1945, it was essential that the War Department seek the support and cooperation of 
organized labor. Fairchild and Grossman recount with considerable objectivity 
the mistakes and successes involved. They conclude that the relationships between the 
War Department and labor were improved by the wartime experience and that these 
relationships gradually moved from mutual suspicion to mutual confidence. Fortunately, 
at no time during the war was there a general shortage of manpower in the sense 
that total demand exceeded the total nationwide supply. Although on several occasions 
there were serious shortages in specific production plants, there was no serious 
impairment of the War Department’s production programs. Because of the army’s con- 
stant concern that military production proceed on schedule, the War Department be- 
came directly or indirectly involved in the many problems of industrial manpower. 
Sensitivity on the propriety of a military agency’s becoming too deeply involved in 
such matters perhaps explains the several references in this volume, emphasizing just 
how the War Department was "drawn" into the solution of World War IPs industrial 
manpower problems. 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization Grorce W., AUXIER 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT IN WORLD WAR II. By 
Julius Augustus Furer. With a foreword by Charles Edison, and an introduction by 
Ernest McNeill Eller. ( [Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Department of the Navy;] distrib. by Government Printing Office. 1959. Pp. xxxvi, 1042. 
$6.50.) This encyclopedic work is the navy's contribution to the administrative history 
program sponsored by the Bureau of the Budget on the instigation of Dr. Pendleton 
Herrings Committee on Records of War Administration. Its author, Rear Admiral 
Furer, has singular qualifications. His naval service began more than sixty years ago. 
He was a classmate and lifelong friend of Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King. Serving as 
Coordinator of Research and Development from November 1941, he had intimate ex- 
perience with the administrative intricacies of the wartime Navy Department and its 
ties with civilian scientists. Above all he has a clear and incisive mind, the ability to 
reduce vast quantities of complex information to a simple and intelligible narrative, the 
honesty to say what he means. The character of his book is indicated by this paragraph 
in the opening chapter: “Then there has been the ever present problem of getting the 
best Navy for the least money; a continuous preoccupation with all who make a career 
of the Navy whether in uniform or as civilians, as well as with Congress and the top 
level executives to whom public service is only an avocation. The frailties of human 
‚nature have made superlative administration of the Navy Department no less difficult 
of achievement than for other enterprises of like size and complexity. The ideal has 
therefore never been reached and never will be.” Between 1940 and 1945 Navy Depart- 
ment personnel increased from 4,786 to 51,558. In the same period 1,099 naval ships dis- 
placing 1,900,000 tons grew to 50,759, displacing 13,500,000 tons; uniformed personnel 
on active duty from 203,127 to 4,031,097; expenditures from $1,800,000,000 to 
$30,000,000,000 for the respective fiscal years. It was clearly necessity, rather than 
Parkinson’s Law, that caused the administrative expansion recorded in this massive vol- 
ume. Furer explains succinctly and clearly the background of administrative machinery 
with which the Navy Department entered World War II and why and how changes oc- 
curred. When round pegs were placed in square holes, he says so, without being of- 
fensive about it, He makes clear much that was hazy even to people who were on the 
spot at the time. Future historians will be grateful to him for having recorded the de- 
tails of so many changes in intelligible fashion. Future naval officers and administrators 
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will have readily available for their guidance an accurate digest of past experience. This 
is an admirable piece of research and writing that reflects credit upon its author and 
upon the Office of Naval History which persuaded him, in retirement, to undertake it. 
Boston Atheneum Water Mur WHITEHILL 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1942. In seven volumes. Volume I, GENERAL, THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, 
THE FAR EAST, [Department of State Publication 6995.] (Washington, D. C.: 
‘Government Printing Office. 1960. Pp. xi, 963. $3.50.) Historians reading the State 
Department's Foreign Relations of the United States are wont to look for little nuggets 
that might illuminate interpretations of a period. Unfortunately they will not find these 
in the present volume, Gathered here is some useful (and not so useful) material on a 
potpourri of subjects. The sections containing some of the most helpful and in- 
teresting data are those on the Declaration by the United Nations, on the Anglo- 
American discussions relating to postwar economic and financial proposals, on India’s 
political crisis in 1942 and Cripps’s mission, on America’s attitude toward Korean 
independence, and on the Philippine situation after the bombing of Pearl Harbor. 
While Volume I in this seven-volume series deals with a number of miscellaneous 
and unrelated topics, a central theme does emerge. This theme is the search for Allied 
unity both in waging the war against the Axis powers and in the “making of the 
peace." From the diplomatic viewpoint, 1942 was a time of germination which saw 
the birth of many important institutions. Thus, the Declaration by the United Nations 
is especially significant in connection with the origins of the United Nations organi- 
zation. Though intended as a wartime measure, its potential as an instrument for 
postwar unity was clearly perceived. We also find in this volume those ideas which 
subsequently crystallized into the creation of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. One of the meatiest sections in the book deals with American and 
. British proposals on postwar economic and financial arrangements, It was recognized 
that peace depended on reconstruction programs capable of restoring economic order 
and stability; these required drastic changes in thinking on monetary and trade policies. 
That such programs were carefully explored is evident in the memoranda included in 
the volume. Closely linked with reconstruction was the deeply felt need for relief and 
rehabilitation. Again r942 was important in terms of the evolution of UNRRA 
which reflected America's determination to assume far greater world responsibility than 
in the past. The present volume, however, tends to raise more questions than it answers. 
In his Memoirs, Cordell Hull has already told us of the part played by the State Depart- 
ment in drafting the Declaration by the United Nations. Publication of the diplomatic 
correspondence corroborates his story, but it does not explain why Hull’s suggestion 
to create a Supreme War Council, included in the original Joint Declaration, was 
shunted aside by President Roosevelt. A study of the Supreme War Council idea, 
watered down to the British concept of the Combined Chiefs of Staff that was es- 
tablished to coordinate Anglo-American strategy, might furnish a good topic for his- 
torians to explore; it might illuminate the divergences that existed among the great 
powers during the war. An interesting analysis might also be made of America’s com- 
parative attitude toward the independence of India, of the Philippines, and of Korea 
in 1942. The Foreign Relations series is an indispensable source reference, and this 
volume is no exception. Diplomatic papers do not, and cannot, however, tell the whole 
story. The material needs to be supplemented from other sources. 

Georgetown University Jores Davis 


CAMPAIGN IN THE MARIANAS. By PAilip A, Crowl. [U. S. Army in World 
War II: The War in the Pacific.] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military 
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History, Department of the Army. rg6o. Pp. xix, 505. $6.50.) This well-written and 
tightly packed study tells the story of the Central Pacific thrust into the Marianas 
in mid-r944 and the seizure of Saipan, Tinian, and Guam in that order. It places 
each island in historical perspective, examines both the strategical and tactical plans 
relating thereto, discusses the conquest of each objective, and suggests the role these 
operations played in the final victory against Japan. Based on a wide variety of sources, 
documents, books, articles, and interrogations, and buttressed by excellent maps and 
charts, the volume is a special contribution to the history of the war in the Pacific 
because it presents for the first time the army's part in what was predominantly a 
navy and Marine Corps show. Heretofore the latter two services have had their stories 
told in both official and semiofficial histories, and now that it is the army's turn, Crowl 
does a first-rate job. Bringing to his task excellent training and a solid background of 
previous publication on the Pacific war, he honestly desires to understand what really 
happened in the controversial Marianas and to tell about it in a judicious spirit. Be- 
sides a clear analysis of all the military operations involved, the reader is treated to 
a highly interesting chapter on the much-publicized "Smith vs. Smith" battle on 
Saipan. He is also introduced to the pros of the "Central Pacific Concept" and to 
MacArthur's fantastic but die-hard convictions that the operations in that theater could 
not and did not bring “to bear any decisive influence on the course of the war.” I 
hope that the book will be as widely read by all students of World War II as it richly 
deserves to be. 

University of Maryland Gorpon W. PaANGE 
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VIDA Y OBRA DE GUILLERMO PRIETO. By Malcolm D. McLean. (México, 
D. F.: El Colegio de México; distrib. by the Institute of Latin American Studies, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 1960. Pp. 161.) "From Poetry to Politics" would be an appropriate 
title for this study of one of the leading figures of nineteenth-century Mexico. Originally 
prepared in English as a research project at the University of Texas, it here appears 
in Spanish under the auspices of the Colegio de México, Born in 1818 in moderate cir- 
'cumstances, tragedy struck young Guillermo Prieto at the age of thirteen when his father 
died and his mother lost her mind. In poverty the boy started work at fourteen 
earning sixteen pesos per month. By initiative and through the influence of friends 
he became secretary to the Secretary of the Treasury and by 1840 was secretary 
to President Anastasio Bustamante, Thus launched on a career in public life, he served 
as Secretary of the "Treasury four times interspersed between twenty terms as a mem- 
ber of the National Congress between 1848 and his death in 1897. As professor of 
history in the Military College and later while occupying the chair of political economy 
in the Escuela de Jurisprudencia he wrote texts for both sets of courses. As a practical 
feature the second volume applied the principles expressed to specific Mexican industries. 
In spite of this active public career Prieto is best known as a literary man. His poctry, 
his satire (frequently political) in both prose and verse, and his voluminous writings 
on Mexican social customs appeared in numerous periodicals and books. Dr. McLean's 
work is well footnoted and has a good bibliography. To an English-speaking person 
the translation appears to catch much of the flair of the Spanish for the life and feel- 
ings of the time. The historian may regret the author's emphasis on Prieto's literary 
career. At the same time he can ill afford to neglect such an interpretation if he would 
understand a civilization in which the literary is so interwoven with the political. 
Columbia, South Carolina W. H. CarrcorT 
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FRANCISCO VILLA Y LA REVOLUCIÓN. By Frederico Cervantes M. (México, 
D.F.: Ediciones Alonso. 1960. Pp. 828.) Francisco Villa's role in the Mexican Revolu- 
tion receives sympathetic treatment in this massive volume by General Frederico Cer- 
vantes. The author was chief of staff for General Felipe Angeles who, in turn, served 
as the principal military associate and adviser of Pancho Villa. As a consequence, the 
volume has all the virtues and disabilities of a firsthand but partisan account. Villa is 
portrayed as the disinterested defender of the humble and the intuitive patriot fighting 
for democracy. If Villa is the hero with excusable human frailties, Angeles emerges 
from this work as the paladin without blemish. After briefly detailing Villa’s early life 
and his military contributions to the Madero revolution and the struggle against 
Huerta, Cervantes treats in greater detail the development of the schism among the 
victorious revolutionary forces and the military struggle between the followers of 
Villa and Zapata on the one hand and those of Carranza on the other. Complete re- 
sponsibility for the revolutionary division is attributed to Carranza. Villa’s conduct 
always is considered as well intentioned, while that of the contrary elements is in- 
terpreted as malevolent. Although the major emphasis is on military history, con- 
siderable attention is given to the efforts of the government of the Revolutionary Con- 
vention, which Cervantes served for a time as Communications Minister, to formulate 
the basic social and economic reforms of the revolution. The final section of the volume 
is devoted to Villa’s guerrilla warfare after the massive military defeats at Celaya and 
Leén and to his final years at Canutillo. Scattered throughout the volume and supple- 
mented by more than 160 pages of appendixes are documentary and memoir materials 
representing the recollections of Cervantes and his fellow vistas. Reproduced in 
extenso are official reports and eyewitness accounts of military engagements, telegrams 
and correspondence exchanged between the principal revolutionary figures, and articles 
rescued from obscure periodicals, These source materials represent the major contribu- 
tion of this work. 


University of Nebraska SrANLEY Rosert Ross 
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Ricnarp C. Berner. The Arrangement and 
Description of Manuscripts. Am. Archivist, 
Oct. 1960. 

MARCEL BLANCHARD. Sel et diplomatie en 
Savoie et dans les Cantons suisses aux xvn’ 
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FREDERICK F. Bricxg. The Development of 
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cratic Revolution. History, Oct. 1960. 
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J. W. Jonson. “Of Differing Ages and 
Climes." Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct-Dec. 1960. 

Micron Kerxer. Sadi Carnot and the 
Steam Engine Engineers. Isis, Sept. 1960. 

LeoroLp Korr. The History of the Com- 
mon Market. Jour. Econ. Hist., Sept. 1960. 

ALEXANDRE Koyrf. Newton, Galilée et Pla- 
ton. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Nov-Dec. 1960. 

Leonard Krıeger. The Uses of Marx for 
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Vinci. Ney. Bibliography on Guerrilla War- 
fare. Mil. Aff., Fall 1960. 

WALTER PAceL and F. N. L. POYNTER. 
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Bonaccorsi (1647) on the Circulation of the 
Blood. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Sept.-Oct. 1960. 
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the Dangers to Cardinal Pole. Catholic Hist, 
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J. Porıfenskf. Comenius and His Time. 
Jour. World Hist., VI, no. 1, 1960. 

F. N. L. Poynrer. John Donne and Wil- 
liam Harvey. Jour. Hist. Medicine, July 1960. 

DororHza D. Reeves. Sixteenth-Century 
Writings on Bookkeeping Acquired by the 
Kress Library of Business and Economics. Bus. 
Hist. Rev., Autumn 1960. 

Max SavELLE. The Functions of History in 
the Age of Science. Historian, Aug. 1960. 

H. W. Scuwemer. The Developments in 
Protestantism during the Nineteenth Century 
throughout the World. Jour. World Hist., VI, 
no. 1, 1960. 

S. SAMmuEL TarriLo. Darwin and the Second 
Beagle Expedition in Tierra del Fuego. Pa- 
cific Hist. Rev., Aug. 1960. 

RicHARD W. VAN ALsTrYNE. The Shape of 
NATO. Current Hist., Sept. 1960. 

FRIEDRICH VrrrgNcGHorr. Die Theorie des 
historischen Materialismus über den antiken 
“Sklavenhalterstaat”: Probleme der Alten Ge- 
schichte bei den “Klassikern” des Marxismus 
und in der modernen sowjetischen Forschung. 
Saeculum, no. 1—2, 1960. 
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United States and European Unity. New York: 
St Martin's Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 241. $6.75. 

Arxinson, R. J. C. Archaeology, History 
and Science: An Inaugural Lecture Delivered 
at University College, Cardiff, on 26 Febru- 
ary 1960. Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 
1960. Pp. 30. 35.64. 

BARBIERI, Gino. Gli archivi e le moderne 
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strazione Civile, Ufficio Centrale degli Archivi 
di Stato. 1960. Pp. 1o. 

Brux, Jerome. The European Peasantry 
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Brown, Desert F, The Growth of Demo- 
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BucmpauL, Gerb, ef al. The Making oj 
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a Leicester University Press. 1960. Pp. 
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82, and Sophistic Literature]. Vestnik drev. 
ist., no. 1, 1960. 

James H. OLıver. Reforms of Cleisthenes. 
Historia, Oct. 1960. 

Riccarpo Roco. Il sistema ponderale egi- 
netico nella monetazione greca antica. Rip. 
Hal. numismat., LXI, 1959. 

Yusor Boysar.. Über die älteren Funde von 
Sinope und die Kolonisationsfrage. Archacol. 
Anz., LXXIV, 1959. 

Maria Maxn4ova,. Der kurze Seeweg über 
das Schwarze Meer im Altertum, Klio, XXX- 
VII, 1959. 

SANTO MAZZARINO, Eschilo, Pericle, e la 
storia dell'Areopago. Riv. cult. class. med., 
Sept.-Dec. 1960. 

E. Manni. Reggio e Messina nella prima 
meta del v secolo a. C. Klearchos, July—Dec. 
1959. 

H. D. WrsrLAKE. Athenian Aims in Sicily, 
427—424 B.C. Historia, Oct. 1960. 

A. E. WARDMAN. Myth in Greek Historiog- 
raphy. Ibid. 

Ronatp F. WitLETs. The Myth of Glau- 
kos and the Cycle of Birth and Death. Klio, 
XXXVII, 1959. 

K. K. ZzL'tN, Iz oblast grecheskoi istorio- 
grafia tv v. do n. e, [Greek Historiography in 
the 4th Century of Our Era]. Vestnik drev. 
ist., no. I, 1960. 

E. Cavaicnac. A propos du Dyskolos: La 
propriété foncière en Attique au ıv* siècle. 
Bull. Assoc. G. Budé, Oct. 1960. 

L. M. Grysxina. Sotsialnyi aspekt eranos— 
zaimov v. Attika iv v. do n. e. [The Social 
Aspect of the Eranos—Borrowings in Attika 
in the 4th Century before Our Era]. Vestnik 
drev. ist., no. 1, 1960. 

Farız R. Wüsr. Laconica. Klio, XXXVII, 
1959. 

D. M, Prppior. Stiri noi despre legăturile 
Histriei cu Getii in epoca elenistică [New In- 
formation on the Relations of Histria with the 
Getae in the Hellenistic Period]. Studi ji cer- 
cetari di ist. veche, Xl, no. i, 1960. 

I. Barna. Date noi despre Axiopolis [New 
Data on Axiopolis]. Ibid. 
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D. M. Piepmi. Zur Geschichte Histrias im 
3. bis 2. Jh. v. u. z. Klio, XXXVII, 1959. 

MicHAgL M. KusrANoV. Agone und agonis- 
tische Festveranstaltungen in den antiken 
Städten der nördlichen Schwarzmeergebict. 
Das Altertum, VI, no. 3, 1960. 

Cramz Prfaux. Tradition und schöpferi- 
sche Kräfte in der hellenistischen Zivilisation 
Ägyptens. Ibid. 

DANIEL SCHLUMBERGER. Descendants non- 
méditerranéans de l'art grec dans l'antiquité. 
Syria, XXXVIII, nos. 1-2, 1960. 

Georces Roux. Le devis de Livadie et le 
temple de Zeus Basileus. Mrs. Helvet., July 
1960. 

Jean Rupuanpr. La définition du délit d'im- 
piété d'aprés la législation attique. Ibid. 

J. Vosr. Von der Gleichwertigkeit der Ge- 
schlechten in der bürgerlichen Gesellschaft der 
Griechen. Abh. Akad. Wissensch. Lit. Mainz, 
no. 2, 1960. 

SANTO Mazzarıno. Antiche leggende sulle 
origine di Roma. Studi Romani, July—Aug. 
1960. 

P. Verne. Foederati: Tarquinies, Caméri- 
num, Capéne. Latomus, July-Sept. 1960. 

L. H. NzAT2Y and F. M. Hercuernems. The 
Early Roman Currency in the Light of Recent 
Research. Acta Antiqua Acad. Sc. Ungaricae, 
VIII, nos. 1-2, 1960. 

R Barrer. Une révolution sensationelle 
dans l'histoire des peuples. Bull. Assoc. G. 
Budé, Oct. 1960. 

Harotp B. MarriNoLy. Naevius and the 
Metelli. Historia, Oct. 1960. 

V. I. KuzisucuiN. O latifundiiakh vo n v. 
do n. e. O tolkovanii 7-i gl. 1 knigi “Grazh- 
danskikh voin" Appiana [The Latifundia in 
the and Century before Our Era. Interpretation 
of Chap. 7, Book 1, of Appian's Cied Wars). 
Vestnik drev. ist., no. 1, 1960. 

T. F. Carney. Cicero's Picture of Marius. 
Wien. Stud., LXXIII, 1960. 

Kazımierz KUMANIECKI. Ciceros Rede de 
haruspicum responso. Klio, XXXVII, 1959. 

J. P. V. D. BarspoN. Auctoritas, Dignitas, 
Otium. Class. Quar., May 1960. 

J. Bayer. Les malédictions du tribun C. 
Ateius Capito. Hommages à G. Dumézil, Coll. 
Latomus, XLV, 1960. 

A. La PENNA. L'interpretazione sallustiana 
della guerra contro Giugurta. Ann. Scuol. 
Norm. Pisa, XXVIII, nos. 3-4, 1959. 

GERHARD Rapke. Die falsche Schaltung 
nach Caesars Tode. Rhein. Mus., CI, no. 2, 
1960. 

V. ViNocRADOV. K voprosu o veteranskikh 
nadelakh v drevnem Rime [The Question 
of Land Assignments to Veterans in Ancient 
Rome]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 1, 1960. 

L. Herrmann. Le domaine rural de Vir- 
gie. Latomus, July-Sept. 1960. 

KarHLEEN M. T. ATKINSON. Constitutional 
and Legal Aspects of the Trials of Marcus 
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Primus and Varro Murena. Historia, Oct. 
1960. 

H. Hamm. Neue Untersuchungen zur Auto- 
biographie des Kaiser Augustus. La Nouvelle 
Clio, X, no. 3, 1958-60. 

Roperro Vicom. Lo sport in Roma antica at- 
traverso la documentazione artistica. Capito- 
lium, spec. no., 1960. 

P. Verne. Iconographie de la fransvectio 
equitum et des Lupercales. Rev. dtud. anc. 
Jan.-June 1960. 

R. S. Rocers. The Emperor’s bigane 
amicitiam renuntiare, Trans. Am. Philol. As- 
soc., XC, 1959. 

AND DE VIsscHER. La caduta di Seiano 
e il suo machinatore Macrone. Riv. cult. class. 
med., Sept.-Dec. 1960. 

DIETER Tımpe. Römische Geschichte died 
Flavius Josephus. Historia, Oct. 1960. 

T. A. Dorey. Agricola and Domitian. 
Greece and Rome, Mar. 1960. 

Hans Deexıer. Zur Geschichte Kaiser 
Othos bei Tacitus und Plutarch. Kiro, XXX- 
VII, 1959. 

WERNER HARTEE. Der retrospektive Stil des 
Tacitus. Ibid. 

Sm RoNaLD Syme. Bastards in the Roman 
AMI Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., June 15, 
1960 

A. Deorassi. Sul duoviratu nei municipi 
italici. Omagio lus C. Daicoviciu, 1960. 

P. Fusrizr. Notes sur la constitution des 
voies romaines en Italie. Rev. dtud. anc., Jan— 
June 1960. 

GIANCARLO SUSINI. La comunità di classe e 
l'amministrazione romana di Ravenna. Felix 
Ravenna, no. 30, 1960. 

TADEUSZ ZAWADZKI. Sur une inscription de 
Phrygie relative au cursus publicus. Rev. étud. 

anc., Jan.-June 1960. 

| A. J. PrrrFic. Die Namen ehemals unfreier 
Personen bei den Rómern und in Etrurien. 
Beitr. z. Namenforsch., XI, no. 3, 1960. 

Kaz, BücuNER. Reicht die Statthalterschaft 
des Agricola von 77-82 oder von 78-83 n. 
Chr. Rhein. Mus., CUI, no. 2, 1960. 

A. Bari ILLANA. Las invasiones germánicas 
en Hispania durante la segunda mitad del 
siglo 111 d. C. Anales hist. ant. y med., 1957— 
58 us 1959]. 

F. Benofr. L'économie du littoral de la 
Narbonnaise 4 l'époque antique: Le commerce 
du sel et les pécheries. Riv. stud. Liguri, Jan.- 
June 1959. 

]. . Les origines des recherches 
francaises sur Fhabitat rural gallo-romain. 
Latomus, July-Sept. 1960. 

P. A. Brunt. Tacitus on the Batavian Re- 
.volt. Ibid. 

A. Loven. Bourg-sur-Gironde et les villas 
d'Ausone. Rev. étud. anc., Jan.-June 1960. 

G. ALróLDY. Pannonicae augures. Acta An- 
Aqua Acad. Sc. Ungarie, VIII, nos. 1-2, 
1960. 


Oiher Recent Publications 


K. Kurz. Methodische Bemerkungen zum 
Studien der Kollegien in Donaugebiet. Ibid. 

K. SÁcr, Die spätrömische Bevölkerung der 
Umgebung von Keszthely. Ibid. 

GEoRGI MrgaiLov. Contributions à l'histoire 
de Thrace et de Mésie. Klio, XXXVII, 1959. 

H. Daicovicro. Observații privind 
säteasca la geto-daci [Observations on the Vil- 
lage Community among the Geto-Dacians]. 
Studi si cercetari di ist. veche, XI, no. 1, 
1960. 

E. S. GorusTsova. Nekatorye voproey polit- 
icheskoi istorii Bospora -u vv. nashei ery 
[Some Problems in the Political History of the 
Bosporus in the ıst-2nd Century of Our Era]. 
Vestnik drev. ist., no. 1, 1960. 

LADISLAV VipMAN. Die Mission Plinius des 
Jüngeren in Bithynien. Klio, XXXVII, 1959. 

SaLoMOo Lungz. Burgfrieden in Sillyon. Ibid. 

LapısLav VancL. Zum Bewasserungswesen 
im römischen Ägypten. Arch. f. Papyrus- 
forsch., XVII, no, 1, 1960. 

Solo Damm. Note per la storia dell'eser- 
> romano in Egitto. Aegyptus, Jan.-Junc 
1960. 

Henryk Koupiszewski. Das Verlébnis im 
altrömischen Recht. Zeitsch. Savigny-Stift. f. 
Rechtsgesch., LXXVII, 1960. 

WorLrcANG KUuNKEL. Bericht über neuere 
XU zur römischen Verfassungsgeschichte. 
Ibid. 

. Treo Maver-Mary. Studien zur Frühge- 
schichte der Usucapio I. Ibid. 

J. Zumsxy. Zur Frage der Verschollenheit 
im römischen Recht. Acta Antiqua Acad. Se. 
Ungaricae, VIII, nos. 1-2, 1960. 

Gumo Kiscn. Zur Frage der Aufhebung jü- 
disch-religióser Jurisdiktion durch Justinian. 
Zeitsch. Savigny-Stift. f. Rechtsgesch., LXX- 
VII, 1960. 

Pavut Arruaus. Der gegenwartige Stand der 
Frage nach dem historischem Jesus. Bay. Akad. 
d. Wissensch., Sitz. Ber., no. 6, 1960. 

Marra Sorpi, Sui primi rapporti dell'au- 
torntà romana con il Cristianesimo. Studi 
Romani, July-Aug. 1960. 

W. A. JURGENS. A Letter of Meletius of An- 
tioch. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

F. So&oLowsxr. Sur le culte d'Angelos dans 
le paganisme grec et romain. Ibid. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Eds. Summary of Archaeological Research 
in Turkey in 1959. Anatolian Stud., X, 1960. 

Seron Lrovp. Beycesultan, 1959. Ibid. 

James Mrr.LAanT. Excavations at Hacilar, 
Third Preliminary Report. Ibid. 

N. Avioap. Excavations at Makmish, 1958: 
Preliminary Report. Israel Explor. Jour., X, 
no. 2, 1960. 

J. WALTER GraHamM. Windows, Recesses and 
the Piano Nobile in the Minoan Palaces. Am. 
Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 1960. 
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Articles and Other Books Received 


Id. The Minoan Unit of Length and Minoan 
Palace Planning. Ibid. 

Hacen Bıesantz. Bericht über die Aus- 
grabungen in Thessalien, 1958. Archaeol. 
Anz., LXXIV, 1959. 

Sprripion N. Marinatos. Helice: A Sub- 
merged Town of Classical Greece. Archaeol- 
ogy, Autumn 1960. 

A. W. Van Buren. News Items from Rome. 
Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 1960. 

ANTONIO M. Cotrnt. Edifici sportivi di Roma 
antica. Capitolium, spec. no., 1960. 

Guetretmo Garre Dove erano situati il 
RR di Balbo e il circo Flaminio? Ibid., July 
1960 

Saning Gova. Spina Rediviva. Archaeology, 
Autumn 1960. 

BERNARD ANDREAE. Archäologische Funde 
und Grabungen im Bereich der Sopraintenden- 
zen von Nord- und Mittelitalien, 1949-1959. 
Archaeol. Anz., LXXIV, 1959. 

STANISLAW JAsNosz. Provincial Roman Pot- 
tery in Poland. Archaeology, Autumn 1960. 

D. Papescu. Săpăturile arheologui din Re- 
publica Popular’ Rominä in anul 1959 [Arch- 
acological Excavations in the Rumanian Popu- 
lar Republic in the Year 1959]. Studii si 
cercetari di ist. veche, XI, no. 1, 1960. 

I. Nesror. Principalele realizäri ale arheo- 
logui rominesti in anii regimului democrat- 
popular [Principal Results of Rumanian Arch- 
acologi Activity under the Democratic 
Popular Regime]. Ibid. 

HELMUT  SICHTERMAN. Archaeologische 
Funde und Forschungen in der Kyrenaika, 
1942-1958. Archgeol. Anz., LXXIV, 1959. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 


J. T. Mux. Notes d’épigraphie orientale. 
Syria, XXXVIII, nos. 1-2, 1960. 

O. R. GURNEY. The Sultantepe Tablets 
[cont.]. Anatolian Stud., X, 1960. 

P. Hurin. New Urartian Inscribed Stones 
at Anzaf, Ibid. 

PauL W. Lapp. Late Royal Seals from Ju- 
dah. Bull Am. Schools Oriental Research, 
Apr. 1960. 

SHERMAN E. Jonnson. Preliminary Report on 
the Inscriptions Found at Sardis in 1958. Ibid. 

Franz RosENTHAL. Notes on the Third Ara- 
maic Inscription from Sefire-Süjin. Ibid. 

J. Srarncxy. Une tablette araméenne de l'an 
34 de Nabuchodonosor. Syria, XXXVII, 
nos. 1-2, 1960. 

A. A. PAPAGIANNOPOULOU-PALAIOU. Kedvoc 
XaAÀxoUv gE "Oduprdac ’eventygapov "Oo 
xoneviov ‘avdOnya Kogwvela[dev] [In- 
scribed Bronze Helmet from Olympia, An 
Offering of the Orchomenians from Koroneia]. 
Polemön, VI, 1956-57 [pub. 1960]. 

Ar. N. Orkonomipou and S. N. Kov- 
MANOUDE. 'Emyoadal 'avexdoroı Aaglons 
xa 'EmSatgov [Unpublished Inscriptions of 
Larisa and Epidauros]. Ibid. 
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Ar. N. Omonommov. Tig Oug8éyO0n vóv 
YIvoAeuolov I" [Who Was the Successor 
to Ptolemy HI?]. Ibid. 

GüwNTER Dunst. Ein neues chitsches Dekret 
aus Kos. Klio, XXXVII, 1959. 

F. SokoLowski A New Lex Sacra from 
Athens. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., XC, 1959. 

O. W. RzmMuTH. A "Diogenes! College" 
in Athens. Ibid. 

Einar GgEXsTAD. The Duenos Vase. Sdr- 
tryck ur Septentrionalia et Orientalia studia B. 
Karlgren dedicata, 1960. 

A. Desrassi. Nerva Funeraticium plebi ur- 
ne instituit. BIDR “Vittorio Scialoja,” I, 
1960. 

ALBERTO GRILLI. Un miliario della Pusterio. 
Parola del Passato, no. 72, 1960. 

G. E. Bean. Notes and Inscriptions from 
Pisidia, Part II. Anatolian Stud., X, 1960. 

D. R. Wınsox. Two Milestones from Pon- 
tus. Ibid. 

Boris Gerov. Zwei neugefundene Militärdi- 
plome aus Nordbulgarien. Klio, XXXVII, 
1959. 

ExspectAtus Buyor. Cu privire la unele 
monumente de la Durostorum [Notes on 
Some Epigraphical Monuments of Duro- 
storum]. Studi si cercetari di ist. veche, XI, 
no. 1, 1960. 

Arrio Srazıo. Un ripostiglio monetale da 
Cales e la monetazione campano-sannitica del 
en secolo a. C. Parola del Passato, no. 72, 
1960. 

B. Mrraz4. Descoperiri recente de monede ' 
antice pe teritoriul Republicei Populare Romine 
[Recent Discoveries of Ancient Coins in the 
Territory of the Rumanian Popular Republic]. 
Studii fi cercetari di ist. veche, XI, no. 1, 
1960. 

J. T. Mum. Lettre araméenne d'el-Hibeh. 
Aegyptus, Jan.-June 1960. 

Hans Jourus Worrr. Neue juristische 
Urkunden. Zettsch. Savigny-Stift. f. Rechts- 
gesch., LXXVII, 1960. 

Napata Lewis. A Veteran in Quest of a 
Home. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., XC, 1959. 

Lupwio Koenen. Die “demotische Zivilpro- 
zessordnung" und die Philanthropa von 9 
Okt. 186 vor Chr. Arch. f. Papyrusforsch., 
VII, no. 1, 1960. 

SEraio Daris. Dai papiri inediti della rec- . 
colta milanese. Aegyptus, Jan—June 1960. 


BOOKS 


Ciccorri, Errore, ef al. I tributi e lam- 
ministrasione finanziaria nel mondo antico. 
Ed. with an introd. by Giorcio STEFAN. 
Storia della finanza pubblica, No. a. 2d ed.; 
Padua: Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani. 
1960. Pp. xxv, 340. L. 3,500. 

CazssMAN, L. S. Cultural Sequences at 
The Dalles, Oregon: A Contribution to Paafic 
Northwest Prehistory. Transactions of the 
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American Philosophical Society, New Ser., 
Vol. L, pt. 1o. Philadelphia: the Society. 1960. 
Pp. 108. $3.00. 


Other Recent Publications 


KaPELRUD, ARVID S. Israel fra de eldste 
Tider til Jesu Fødsel. Oslo: Universitetsforlaget. 
1960. Pp. r8r. 


Medieval 
Bernard ]. Holm 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 
Pu. DorLriNGE2 and R. Forz. Histoire d'Al- 


| lemagne au Moyen Äge: Publications des 


années 1955-1959 (pt. r). Rev. hist., July- 
Sept. 1960. 

BeRNHARD W. ScHorz. St, Edward's Title 
of Confessor. Dublin Rev., Autumn 1960. 

R. H. C. Davis. King Stephen and the Earl 
of Chester Revised. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

ANDRÉ GRABAR. Zur Geschichte von Sphaira, 
Globus und Reichsapfel [à propos of Percy 
Ernst Schramm: Sphara, Globus, Reichsapfel: 
Wanderung und Wandlung eines Herrschafts- 
zeichen von Caesar bis zu Elisabeth Il (1958)]. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Oct. 1960. 

Fritz Ernst. Nochmals die Gebeine Hein- 
richs des Lowen. Welt als Gesch., no. 4, 1960. 

Jean Verpon, Intérêt archéologique du 
Chronicon Sancti Maxentii. Cahters de civilisa- 
tion médiévale, July-Sept. 1960. 

Roserr Forz. Sur un texte controversé. Le 
rituel du sacré imperial dit: Cencius U. Ibid. 

GERARD J. CAMPBELL, S.J. The Attitude 
of the Monarchy toward the Use of Ecclesias- 
tical Censures in the Reign of Saint Louis. 
Speculum, Oct. 1960. 

Ap. STENDER-PETERSEN. Der älteste rus- 
sische Staat. Hist. Zeitsch., Aug. 1960. 

KARL Bost. Der Wettinsche Stándesrat im 
Rahmen der mittelalterlichen Verfassungs- 
geschichte. Ibid., Oct. 1960. 

C. Warren Horuıster, The Annual Term 
of Military Service in Medieval England. Med- 
ievalia et Humanistica, XIII, 1960. 

MicHazgL R. Powicksz. The English Com- 
mons in Scotland in 1322 and the Deposition 
of Edward TI. Speculum, Oct. 1960. 

ALBERT Maxinson. Thomas of Lancaster, 
the Turbulent Earl. History Today, Oct. 1960. 

GENE A. Brucker. The Ghibelline Trial of 
Matteo Villani (1362). Mediewalia et Human- 
istica, XIII, .1960. 

WiLLIAM J. BRANDT. Church and Society in 
the Late Fourteenth Century: A Contemporary 
View. Ibid. 


J. R. Lanper. Henry VI and the Duke of 


York's Second Protectorate, 1455 to 1456. 
Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept. 1960. 

SYDNEY ANGLO. See British list. 

Jonn Gage: England in the Italian Renais- 
sance. History Today, Oct. 1960. 

K. E. Born. Moritz von Sachsen und die 
Fürstenverschwörung gegen Karl V. His. 
Zeitsch., Aug. 1960. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


P. Iso MürLxEm. Die Bedeutung des Luk- 
maniers im Mittelalter. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. 
Gesch., no. 1, 1960. 

C. Warren HoLLisTER, The Significance of 
Scutage Rates in Eleventh- and Twelfth-Cen- 
tury England. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

Maryoriz Nice Boyer. Roads and Rivers: 
Their Use and Disuse in Late Medieval France. 
Medievalia et Humanistica, XT, 1960. 

H. Sitvesrre. Le probléme des faux au 
Moyen Age. Moyen dge, no. 3, 1960. 

H. Dusren. La justice au sein de la sei- 
gneurie foncière en Alsace du x° au xin* 
siecle. Ibid. 

Id. La justice de la seigneurie foncière en 
Alsace aux xiv® et xv" siècles. Schweiz. 
Zeitsch. }. Gesch., no. 3, 1960. 

Yv. Renovarp. Vignobles, vignes et vins 
de France au Moyen Age. Moyen &ge, no. 3, 
1960. 

M. J. Russe. Hired Champions. Am. Jour. 
Legal Hist., July 1959. 

R. F. Hunnisetr. The Medieval Coroners’ 
Rolls. Ibid. 

Earn FiNsAR Murpry. Early Forms of 
Probate and Administration: Some Evidence 
Concerning Their Modern Significance. Ibid., 
Apr. 1959. 

Prerre Perot. Serfs d'Eglise habilités à 
témoigner en justice. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, Apr.-June 1960. 

I. Schörrer. The Second Serfdom in East- 
ern Europe as a Problem of Historical Ex- 
planation. Hist. Stud., Australia and New 
Zealand, Nov. 1959. 


BYZANTIUM, EAST EUROPE, 
AND ISLAM 


I. Kawar. Byzantium and Kinda. Bysantin, 
Zettsch., no. 1, 1960. 

Id. Procopius and Kinda. Ikid. 

G. Wier, V. Exissterr, and Pu. Worrr, 
L'évolution des techniques dans le monde 
mussulman au Moyen Age. Cahiers d’hist. 
mond., no. I, 1960. 

Joun Gorpon Rowx. The Papacy and the 
Ecclesiastical Province of Tyre (1100-1187). 
Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept. 1960. 

Roger ARNALDEZ. L'oeuvre de Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi, commentateur du Coran et 
philosophe. Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, 
July-Sept. 1960. 

H. G. Becx. Reichsidee und nationale 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Politik im spätbyzantinischen Staat. Byzantin. 
Zeitsch., no. I, 1960. 

P. Wirt. Das bislang erste literarische 
Zeugnis für die Stephanskrone aus der Zeit 
zwischen dem x. und xr. Jahrhundert. Ibid. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


BERNHARD STAsiEWsKI. Ursprung und Ent- 
faltung des Christentums in sowjetischer 
Sicht. Saeculum, nos. 1-2, 1960. 

CHRISTOPHER Dawson. The Study of Chris- 
tian Culture. Thought, Winter 1960. 

Dom Patrick Harward, C.R.L. The Aus- 
tin Canons, a Ninth Centenary. Dublin Rev., 
Autumn 1960. 

A. CHÉDEVILLE. Les restitutions d'églises en 
faveur de l'abbaye de Saint-Vincent du Mans. 
d de civilisation médiévale, Apr—June 
1960. 

Hans Foerster. Kalenderstudien. Schweiz. 
Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 2, 1960. 

RicHarp W. Emeroy. A Note on the Friars 
of the Sack. Speculum, Oct. 1960. 

Louis BATAILLON. Adam of Bocfeld, Fur- 
ther Manuscripts. Medievalia et Humanistica, 
XM, 1960. 

Josian Cox Russert. The Development of 
the Legend of Peter of Pontefract. Ibid. 

PauL P. BERNARD and ALBERT Seay. An 
Unnoticed Letter of Pope Alexander IV. Ibid. 

D. P. Warer. Constitutions of the Cardinal- 
Legate Peter Capocci, July 1249. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1960. 


MEDIEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


James W. MarcHann. Hatten die Goten vor 
Wulfila eine Schrift? Bertr. z. Gesch. d. deu- 
tschen Sprache u. Lit., nos. 1-2, 1959. 

ALFRED CORDOLIANI. Le comput de Dicuil. 
Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, July—Sept. 
1960. 

R.P.G. Duwz:eE, A propos d’“Abélard et 
son époque." Cahiers d’hist. mond., no, 1, 1960. 
- N. A. Smorova. Réponse aux observations 
de M. Gervais Dumeige sur l'article “Abélard 
et son époque." Ibid. 

R. W. SourHERN. The Place of England in 
the Twelfth-Century Renaissance. History, 
Oct. 1960. 

Lynn THornpike. A Summary Catalogue 
of Reproductions 296-383 of Medieval Man- 
uscripts Collected by Lynn Thorndike. Medte- 
valta et Humanistica, XIII, 1960. 

EnNzsr H. WirkiNs. Works that Petrarch 
Thought of Writing. Speculum, Oct. 1960. 

P. ZuwrHoR. Un probléme d'esthétique 
médiévale: L'utilisation poétique du bilin- 
guisme, Moyen dge, no. 3, 1960. 


THE FINE ARTS 
Davip 'Üarsor Rice. Essai de classification 
de la sculpture anglo-saxonne des x" ct xi* 
siècles. Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, Apr.— 
June 1960. 
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RENÉ jurüuN. Les persistances romanes 
dans la sculpture gothique italienne. Ibid., 
July-Sept. 1960. 

Cart D. SHEPPARD, JR. An Earlier Dating 
for the Transept of Saint-Sernien, Toulouse. 
Speculum, Oct. 1960. 

Francois Masar, Les manuscrits à peintures 
de Sambre et Meuse aux xi* et xn* siécles. 
Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, Apr.-June 
1960. 

GALIENNE FnANcAsTEL. De Giorgione au 
Titien: L'artiste, le public et la commercialisa- 
tion de l'oeuvre d'art. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
Nov.-Dec. 1960. 


BOORS 


ÅNDREAS, Witty. Deutschland vor der Re- 
formation: Eine Zeitenwende. 6th rev. ed.; 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1959. Pp. 
638. DM 36. See rev. of 1st ed. (1932), AHR, 
XXXVIII (July 1933), 736. 

Dennis, GEoRGE T., S.J. The Reign of 
Manuel II Palaeologus in Thessalonica, 1382- 
1 387. Orientalia Christiana Analecta, No. 159. 
Rome: Pontificale Institutum Orientalium Stu- 
diorum. 1960. Pp. x, 179. $2.00. 

Dou, D. L. Archbishop Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet and the Chapter of York. St. An- 
thony’s Hall Publications, No. 18. York: St. 
Anthony's Press. 1960. Pp. rs. 35.64. 

Graviss, D. von (ed.). Diplomatum Regum 
et Imperatorum Germaniae. Vol. VI, Henrici 
IV. Diplomata, Pt. 2. Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica. Weimar: Hermann Bóhlaus Nach- 
folger. 1959. Pp. 374-686. DM 34.40. 

HoskiNs, W. G. The Westward Expansion 
of Wessex. With a Supplement to the Early 
Charters of Devon and Cornwall, by H. P. R. 
FrNBERG. Department of English Local His- 
tory, Occasional Papers, No, 13. [Leicester:] 
Leicester University Press. 1960. Pp. 44. 
105.6d. 

Le TounNEgAU, Rocer. Fes in the Age of 
the Marinides. Trans. by BESSE ALBERTA CLE- 
MENT. Centers of Civilization Ser. No. 4. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1961. 
Pp. xiii, 158. $2.75. 

Maver, Hans Esernarn. Bibliographie zur 
Geschichte der Kreuzzüge. Hanover: Hahn- 
sche Buchhandlung. 1960. Pp. xxxii, 272. 

MEYER, Gustav, and BURCKHARDT, Max 
(eds.). Die mittelalterlichen Handschriften der 
Universitätsbibliothek Basel: Beschreibendes 
Verzeichnis. Pt. B: Theologische Pergament- 
handschriften. Vol. I, Signaturen B I r-B 
VII io. Basel: Verlag der Universitätsbiblio- 
thek. 1960. Pp. xlvii, 882. 

Wurm, ALED Rays (transcribed and ed. 
with an introd. and notes). Lyyfr lorwerth: 
A Critical Text of the Venedotian Code of 
Medieval Welsh Law, Mainly from BM. Cot- 
ton MS. Titus Du. Board of Celtic Studies, 
University of Wales, History and Law Ser., 
No. 18. Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 
1960. Pp. xliv, 164. 351. 
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Great Britain, Commonwealth, and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


ARTICLES 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


G. S. ALLEMAN e al. English Literature, 
1660-1800: A Current Bibliography. PAilol. 
Quar., July 1960. 

MARJORIE ©. Anperson, Lothian and the 
rH Scottish Kings. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 
1960 

J. H. Anprews. Defoe and the Sources of 
His “Tour.” Geog. Jour., Sept. 1960. 

SypNzy ANGLO. The Court Festivals of 
Henry VII: A Study Based upon the Account 
Books of John Heron, Treasurer of the Cham- 
ber. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept. 1960. 

Rıcnarn B. Bartow. The Struggle for Re- 
ligious Toleration in England, 1685-1719. 
Historian, Aug. 1960. 

FRANCELIA Burrer. John  Penkethman's 
Pseudonymous Plague Works, 1625-1636. 
Stud. in Philol., Oct. 1960. 

Henny J. Capsury. Early Use of the Word 
“Quaker.” Jour. Friends Hist. Soc., XLIX, 
no. 1, 1959. 

W. H. CHaLLEN. The Minshull Family. 
Notes and Queries, Sept. 1960. 

Arax C. CugxNzE. The Scots Confession of 
1560. Theology Today, Oct. 1960. 

M. Bern Davies. Surrey at Boulogne. Hunt- 
ington Lib. Quar., Aug. 1960. 

Witum L. Epcz&roN. The Calendar 
Year in Sixteenth-Century Printing. Jour. Eng. 
and Germanic Philol., July 1960. 

Ww® K. Forp. An English Liturgical Part- 
book of the ryth Century. Jour. Am. Musi- 
cological Soc., Summer-Fall 1959. 

Davi C. FowLen. John Trevisa and the 
English Bible. Mod. Philol., Nov. 1960. 

A. D. Francis. John Methuen and the An- 
glo-Portuguese Treaties of 1703. Hist. Jour., 
HI, no. 2, 1960. 

Ancus GRAHAM. The Battle of “Sauchie- 
burn." Scostish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

P. H. Hanpaczz. The "English Contingent 
in Portugal, 1662-1668. Jour. Soc. Army 
Hist. Research, Sept. 1960 

C. Fenno HorrMAN, JR. Catherine Parr 
as a Woman of Letters. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
Aug. 1960. 

Rosrzr C. Jounson. Francis Bacon and Li- 
onel Cranfield. Ibid. - 

E. D. Jowzs. The Gentry of South West 
Wales in the Civil War. National Lib. Wales 
Jour., Winter 1959. 

Francis MANLEY. An Early Seventeenth- 
Century Manuscript Art of Angling. Yale 
Univ. Lib. Gazette, July 1960. 

Murray F. MaARxLAND. The Role of Wil- 
liam Caxton. Research Stud., Washington 
State Univ., June 1960. 


Bruce M. Merzcer. The Geneva Bible of 
1560. Thealogy Today, Oct. 1960. 

F. N. L. Poynrer. A Seventeenth-Century 
London Plague Document in the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Library. Bull. Hist. Medi- 
cine, July—Aug. 1960. 

M. F. Lriovp Prıcnarn. The Significant 
Background of the Stuart Culpepers. Noter 
and Queries, Nov. 1960. 

J. E. Saveson. Differing Reactions to Des- 
cartes among the Cambridge Platonists. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Oct—Dec. 1960. 

R. J. ScuoEck. The Meaning of “Ex Of- 
ficio" in the Sixteenth Century. Notes and 
Queries, Oct. 1960. 

R. E. ScoULLEr. Secretaries at War to 
Queen Anne. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, 
Mar. 1960. 

Ernest SigLUCK. Areopagifica and a For- 
gotten Licensing Controversy. Rev. Eng. Stud., 
Aug. 1960. 

T. C. Smour. Scottish Commercial Factors 
in the Baltic at the End of the Seventeenth 
Century. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

Vernon F. Snow. Francis Bacon's Advice 
to Fulke Greville on Research Techniques. 
Huntington Lib. Quar., Aug. 1960. 

Rıcmarn T. Vann. From Radicalism to 
Quakerism: Gerrard Winstanley and Friends. 
Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., XLIX, no. I, 1959. 

RusseLı H. Wacner. Thomas Wilson's Arte 
of Rhetorique. Speech Monographs, Mar. 1960. 

Bambo W. Warrock. The Family of John 
vee 15881591. Notes and Queries, Oct. 
1960. 

Nevas Witurams. The Master of the 
Royal Tents and His Records. Jour. Soc, Ar- 
chivists, Oct. 1960. 

J. Leren WarcHr, Jk. Andrew Ranson: 
Seventeenth Century Pirate? Florida Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 1960. 

Louis B. Wricur. A Working Library of 
Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century History 
[Folger Library]. Libri, X, no. 3, 1960. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


C. Grorrry ALLEN. Manuscript Collections 
in the British Library of Political and Eco- 
Re Science. Jour. Soc. Archivists, Oct. 
1960. 

A. M. ANNAND. Stewart of Appin’s Regi- 
ment in the Army of Prince Charles Edward, 
1745-46. Jour. Soc. Army His. Research, 
Mar. 1960. 

Anous ARMITAGE. A Naturalist’s Vacation: 
The London Letters of J. C. Fabricius. Annals 
of Science, June 1958. 

Maurice W, Armstrong. The Dissenting 
Deputies and the American Colonies. Church 
Hist., Sept. 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


J. J. Aucumury. Acton: The Youthful Par- 
liamentarian. Hist. Stud,, Australia and New 
Zealand, May 1960. 

Norman Buntwicn. The Social Transforma- 
tion of Anglo-Jewry, 1883~1960. Jewish Jour. 
Soctology, June 1960. 

ALFRED P. Bramar, The Law of Elections 
and Business Interest Groups in Britain. West- 
ern Pol. Quar., Sept. 1960. 

J. M. Cameron. The Night Battle: Newman 
and Empiricism. Victorian Stud., Dec. 1960. 

WALTER Cannon. The Problem of Miracles 
in the 1830's. Ibid., Sept. 1960. 

W. H. CHALONER. Mrs. Trollope and the 
Early Factory System. Ibid., Dec. 1960. 

Viscount CHisroN. Balfour: The Philoso- 
mo at the Helm. Parliamentary Af., Autumn 
1960. 

Ian R. Curistiz. The Yorkshire Association, 
1780-4: A Study in Political Organization. 
Hist. Jour., TH, no. 2, 1960. 

Joun CLIVE. Macaulay's Historical Imagina- 
tion. Rev. Eng. Lit., Oct. 1960. 

PATRICK CRUTTWELL. Pope and His Church. 
Hudson Rev., Autumn 1960. 

Six CHARLES Darwin. Darwin as a Travel- 
ler. Geog. Jour., June 1960. 

OswALD DoucHrY. Thomas John Wise and 
His Forgeries: Some Personal Reminiscences. 
Quar. Bull. South African Lib., June 1960. 

ROBERT E. Dowse. The Parliamentary La- 
bour Party in Opposition. Parliamentary Af., 
Autumn 1960. 

Davin V. Erpman. Coleridge in Lilliput: 
The Quality of Parliamentary Reporting in 
1800. Speech Monographs, Mar. 1960. 

Henry FAIRLIE. Aneurin Bevan and the 
Art of Politics. History Today, Oct. 1960. 

S. J. FRANKEL. Arbitration in the British 
Civil Service. Pub. Admin., Autumn 1960. 

G. S. Fraser. Macaulay's Style as an Es- 
sayist. Rev. Eng. Lit., Oct. 1960. 

L. GossMAN. Berkeley, Hume and Mau- 
pertuis. French Stud., Oct. 1960. 

WERNER F. GRUNBAUM. The British Secur- 
ity Program, 1948-1958. Western Pol. Quar., 
Sept. 1960. 

Hanorp G. Hansoury. Blackstone as a Judge. 
Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Jan. 1959. 

STEPHEN HarcH and MicHarL Fores, The 
Struggle for British Aluminum. Polit. Quar., 
Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

GEOFFREY Hunter. David Hume: Some 
Unpublished Letters. Texas Stud. in Lit. and 
Lang., Summer 1960. 

Roserr KzrrLEv. Midlothian: A Study in 
Politics and Ideas. Victorian Stud., Dec. 1960. 

S. D. Kennepy. The Accession and Early 
Years of George II. Quar. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

Harry P, Krorrorn. Cowper, Deism, and the 
Divinization of Nature. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct.— 
Dec. 1960. 

Mary LAwsoN-TANCRED. The Anti-League 
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and the Corn Law Crisis of 1846. Hist. Jour., 
III, no..2, 1960. 

Jean Liwpsay. An Early Industrial Com- 
munity: The Evans’ Cotton Mill at Darley 
Abbey, Derbyshire, 1783-1810. Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Autumn 1960. 

Roy M. Messkr. A Bibliography of Articles 
on Blackstone. Am. Jour. Legal Hist, Jan. 
1959. 

J. G. A. Pocock. Burke and the Ancient 
Constitution—A Problem in the History of 
Ideas. Hist. Jour., III, no. 2, 1960. 

Jan S. PrysyLa. The World of the Weulth 
tenant Univ. of Toronto Quar., Oct. 
1960. 

T. I. Raz et al. A List of Articles on Scot- 
tish History Published during the Year 1959. 
Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1960, 

Joun Renpie-SHorT. William Cadogan, 
Eighteenth-Century Physician, Medical Hist., 
Oct. 1960. 

James ALLEN Roozzs Charles Darwin and 
Russian Scientists. Russian Rev., Oct. 1960. 

RicHENDA C. Scorr. Authority or Experi- 
ence: John Wilhelm Rowntree and the Di- 
lemma of 19th Century British Quakerism. 
Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., XLIX, no. 1, 1959. 

GEORGE SHEPPERSON. David Livingstone the 
Scot. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

EMERSON W. SHIDELER. Darwin and the 
Doctrine of Man. Jour. Religion, July 1960. 

CHARLES Singer. How “A History of Tech- 
nology” Came into Being. Technology and 
Culture, Fall 1960. 

Davin Spring. The Role of the Aristocracy 
in the Late Nineteenth Century. Victorian 
Stud., Sept. 1960. 

R. W. Srewarr. The Publication and Re- 
ception of Disraeli's Vivian Grey. Quar. Rev., 
Oct. 1960. 

Jack STILLINGER. The Text of John Stuart 
Mill’s Autobiography. Bull. John Rylands Lab., 
Sept. 1960. 

Davin Swirr. J. J. Gurney and Norwich 
Politics. Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., XLIX, no. 1, 
1959. 

Id. Joseph John Gurney and the Economic 
Life of Norwich. Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., 
Autumn 1960. 

PETER D. G. Thomas. Wynnstay versus 
Chirk Castle Parliamentary Elections in Den- 
bighshire, 1716-1741. National Lib. Wales 
Jowr., Winter 1959. 

A. L. Trorr. The Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge in Wales, 1848-1851. 
Ibid., Summer 1959. 

LionEL Wium Van Kersen. The Na- 
tional Register of Archives [London]. Am. 
Archivist, July 1960. 

PETER Warne. The Record Commission, 
1800-1837. Jour. Soc. Archivists, Apr. 1960. 

C. V. Werpewoop. Macaulay’s Lays. Rev. 
Eng. Lit., Oct. 1960. 

Gwyn A. Wurms. The Merthyr Riots: 
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Settling the Account. National Lib. Wales 
Jour., Winter 1959. 

MancARET K. WoophHouse. The Marriage 
and Divorce Bill of 1857. Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., July 1959. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 

H. R. Barts. Quebec, 1763-1774: The Fi- 
nancial Administration. Canadian Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 1960. 

J. M. Bzcx. Joseph Howe: Opportunist or 
Empire-builder. Ibid. 

Josern A. Boromé. British West Indian Fed- 
eration through 1958: A Bibliography. Bull. 
Bibliography, May—Aug. 1960. 

Jean Bouvier. Les intérêts financiers et la 
question d'Égypte. Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1960. 

Sin OLAF Canor. The Geography and Eth- 
nics of India's Northern Frontiers. Geog. Jour., 
Sept. 1960. 

F. K. Crowrer. A Vice-Regal Defendant: 
Sidelights on  Westralian Federation. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, May 1960. 

S. ENczL. Public Corporations in Australia: 


"Some Recent Developments. Polit. Quar., Oct.- 


Dec. 1960, 

ALBERT FAUCHER. Some Aspects of the Fi- 
nancial Difficulties of the Province of Canada 
[ca. 1860]. Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. 
Sci., Nov. 1960. 

E. M. HiceiNs. Queensland Labor: Trade 
Unionists versus Premiers. Mist. Stud., Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, May 1960. 

E. A. Lacey. The Trials of John Mont- 
gomery. Ontario Hist., Sept. 1960. 

Jonn Meıser. The Formulation of Liberal 
and -Conservative Programmes in the 1957 
Canadian General Election. Canadian Jour. 
Econ. and Pol. Sci., Nov. 1960. 

June Pemer. Wakefieldian Influence and 
New South Wales, 1830—1832. Hist. Stud., 
Australia and New Zealand, May 1960. 

M. S. Rayan. Stresses and Strains in Indo- 


‘British Relations, 1954-6. Internat. Stud., Oct. 


1960. 
ALISON SwirH. John Strachan and Early 
Upper Canada, 1799-1814, Ontario Hist., 


Sept. 1960. 


Eric Sroxes. Macaulay: The Indian Years, 
1834-38. Rev. Eng. Lit., Oct. 1960. 

MaseL F. Tmam. Canada's Immigration 
Policy, 1896—1910. Canadian Jour. Econ. and 
Pol. Sci., Nov. 1960. 

DuaNE C. Twar. The Wintering Partners 
and the Hudson's Bay Company, 1867-1879. 
Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept. 1960. 

H. R. C. Wzicur. Raffles and the Slave 
Trade at Batavia in 1812. His. Jour., III, no. 
2, 1960. 


BOOKS 


Crazx, E. A. G. The Ports of the Exe Es- 
tuary, 1660-1860: A Study in Historical Geog- 


Other Recent Publications 


raphy. Exeter: University of Exeter. 1960. Pp. 
247. 255. 

COLEMAN, D. C. The Domestic System in 
Industry. Aids for Teachers Ser., No. 6. Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul for the His- 
torical Association. 1960. Pp. rz. 2s. postpaid. 

Erann, G. (ed.). Thomas Wotton’s Letter- 
book, 1574-1586. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. xxi, 75. $2.60. 

Farnıey, Marcarer (ed.). The Selected 
Writings of William Lyon Mackenzie, 1824- 
1837. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1960. Pp. 383. $6.50. 

Femine, Kerry. In Christ Church Hall. 
London: Macmillan; distrib. by St Martin's 
Press, New York. 1960. Pp. viii, 208. $5.75. 

Fogrzscuz, Sm Joux. Wellington. 3d ed; 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1960. Pp. xiv, 
255. $5.00. 

GoLLAN, Rosin. Radical and Working Class 
Politics: A Study of Eastern Australia, 1850— 
1910. Victoria: Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Australian National Uni- 
versity; New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 226. $6.50. 

Hewrrt, A. R. (comp.). Union List of Com- 
monwealith Newspapers in London, Oxford 
and Cambridge. London: Athlone Press, Uni- 
versity of London, for the Institute of Com- 
monwealth Studies; distrib. by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. 1960. Pp. ix, 101. $3.40. 

LoNerig&tD, A. K. [Mrs, H. G. Leasx] 
(ed.). Fitzwilliam Accounts, 1560-65 (An- 
nesley Collection). Dublin: Stationery Office 
for the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 1960. 
Pp. xii, 139. 275.64. 

CHAM, FREDERICK GEORGE. A Constitu- 
tonal History of Modern England, 1485 to 
the Present. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1960. Pp. xiii, 496. $7.50. 

Miscellany 1. Worcester: Worcestershire His- 
torical Society. 1960. Pp. 109. 30%. 

PARKER, R. A. C. Enclosures in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Aids for Teachers Ser., No. 7. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul for the 
d EN Association. 1960. Pp. 15. 25. post- 
paid. 

Preliminary Inventory: Manuscript Group 
28, Records of Post-Confederation Corporate 
Bodies. Ottawa: Public Archives of Canada, 
Manuscript Division. 1960. Pp. 38. 50 cents. 

PRYDE, George S. Central and Local Gov- 
ernment in Scotland since 1707. General Ser., 
No. 45. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 
for the Historical Association. 1960. 25.6d. 
postpaid. 

SABIN, ARTHUR (ed.) Some Manonal 4c- 
counts of St. Augustine's Abbey, Bristol: Be- 
ing the Computa of the Manors for 1491-2 
and 1496-7 and Other Documents of the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Bristol Record 
Society’s Publications, Vol. XXII. Bristol: the 
Society. 1960. Pp. viii 221. £2 a». 
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France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


H. Micuavp. La nomination d'un consul 
francais à Alexandre au .xvi* siècle. Rev. 
d'hist. mod. et contemp., July-Sept. 1960. 

Gaston ZELLER. Catholique ou protestant? 
Le sieur de Roberval, premier explorateur fran- 
çais du Canada (1500-1560). Ibid. 

M. RruLos. L'Université de Paris au xvi* 
siècle. Bull. soc. d’hist. mod., no. 3, 1960. 

Zosa Szajkowskı. Trade Relations of Mar- 
ranos in France with the Iberian Peninsula in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Jew- 
ish Quar. Rev., July 1959. 

CLAUDE GALARNEAU. La mentalité paysanne 
en France sous l'ancien régime (xvr—xvirii 
siècles). Rev. d'hist. Amér. jr., June 1960. 

COMTE D'ÁUMALE. L'abbé de Choisy. Rev. 
deux mondes, Sept. 1, 1960. 

H. G. Tupcez. Church and State under Louis 
XIV. History, Oct. 1960. 

M. GAUCHER, M. Derarosse, and G. DE- 
BIEN. Les engagés pour le Canada au xvin? 
siècle [cont.]. Rew. d’hust. Am£r. fr., Sept, Dec. 
1960. 

René Resonn. La morale de Franklin et 
l'opinion française sous la Monarchie censi- 
taire. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., July- 
Sept. 1960. 

F. CnarLLEY. La Marseillaise, étude critique 
sur ses origines. Ann. hist. Rev. fr., July- 
Sept. 1960. 

M. Rurras. Les origines sociales de Fabre 
d'Eglantine. Ibid. 

MaRcEL REINHARD. Tocqueville, historien 
de la Révolution. Ibid. 

ARNAUD DE LzsrAPIs. Royalistes et monar- 
chiens, II, Les relations ville-campagne. Rev. 
deux mondes, Oct. 1, 1960. 

ANDRÉ Maurois. La prison d’Olmutz. Rev. 
de Paris, Dec. 1960. 

Zosa SzajgKowsKr. The Emancipation of 
Jews during the French Revolution [bibliog- 
raphy]. Studies, 1959. 

Hevpa Ben-IskaeL. Smyth on the French 
Revolution. four. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

R. C. Coss. Les Jacobins anglais et la Rév- 
olution francaise. Bull. Soc. d’hist. mod., no. 
3, 1960. ; 

B. GULE. Investissements extérieurs et poli- 
tique internationale (1815-1848). Ikid., no. 
2, 1960. 

RAYMOND Aron. Idées politiques et vision 
historique de Tocqueville. Rev. jr. de sa. 
polit., Sept. 1960. 

A. MARTEL. La Tunisie et le Sahara. Bull. 
soc. d'hist. mod., no. 3, 1960. 

Dwicur L. Lro. The French Invasion of 
Tunisia, 1881. Historian, Aug. 1960. 


ADRIEN Danserre. Le deux Décembre. Rev. 
de Paris, Dec. 1960. 

Rev. d’hist. éc. ef soc. no. I, 1960. Entire 
number on Jean Jaur&s. 

Rev. socialiste, Oct. 1960. Two articles on 
Jaurès. 

Louis Pommery., Saint Quentin il y a cin- 
quante ans. Rev. denx mondes, Sept. 15, 1960. 

ANDRÉ CORNETTE. Arras et sa banlieu. Rev. 
du Nord, July-Sept. 1960. 

Journ McVicxar Hatcrr, Ir. France, the 
United States, and the Munich Crisis. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Dec. 1960. 

H. MicneL. Sur la Résistance francaise. Rev. 
a’hist. deux. guerre mond., July 1960. 

Pierre Frépéaic. Mémoires de Paul Rey- 
naud. Rev. de Paris, Sept. 1960. 

P. VznoNAUD. La politique fiscale francaise 
et la réforme du 28 décembre 1959. Rev. sci. 
finan., July-Sept. 1960. 

STANLEY Horrmann. De Gaulle's Republic. 
Pol. Sct. Quar., Dec. 1960. 

Eucen WEBER. Un demi-siècle de glissement 
à em Internat. Rev. Social Hist., V, pt. 2, 
1960. 

G. Léonarp. Bulletin d'histoire du protes-. 
tantisme. Rev. hist, Apr.-June 1960. 

Bibliographie des travaux et pages choisies 
v ad Bourgin. Archives Nationales, 
1960. 


DOCUMENT 


CHARLES DU Rémusar. Au temps de Louis 
Philippe. Rev. de Paris, Noy. 1960. 


BOOKS 


Barnave, [A. P. J. M.] Introduction à la 
Révolution française. Ed. by Feanann Rune. 
Cahiers des Annales, No, 15. Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin. 1960. Pp. xvili, 78. 7 new fr. 

CARBONE, SALVATORE, Gli archivi francesi. 
Quaderni della "Rassegna degli Archivi di 
Stato," No. 3. Rome: [Archivi di Stato.] 1960. 
Pp. 127. 

Dictionnaire de biographie frangatse. Pub- 
lished under the direction of Roman D’Amar. 
Vol. L, Collai-Constantin. Paris: Librairie 
Petty et And. 1960. Cols. 257—512. 2 new 


GUBRRINI, Maurice. Napoléon devant Dieu: 
Profil religieux de l'empereur. Paris: J. Peyron- 
net. [1960.] Pp. 315. 15 new fr. 

Hermens, FgRDINAND A. The Fifth Repub- 
lic. Notre Dame Books, Notre Dame, Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame Press. 1960. Pp. 
vi, 90. $1.95. 

Vienks, J.-B. Maurice. Histoire des doc- 
trines sur l'impôt en France: Les causes de 
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la Revolution française considérée par rap- 
port aux principes de l'imposition. Ed. by 
EMANUELE MOASsELLI. Storia deila finanza pub- 
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blica, No. 5s. 2d ed.; Padua: Casa Editrice 
Dott. Antonio Milani. 1961, Pp. x, 36r. L. 
4,500. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. f. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


M. Nonts Dias. O Infante D. Henrique e 
sua época. Rev. de hist. (São Paulo), Jan— 
Mar. 1960. 

T. O. MARCONDES DE Souza. A astronomia 
náutica na época dos descobrimentos maríti- 
mos. Ibid, 

L. MENDONGA DE ALBUQUERQUE. O prob- 
lema das latitudes na náutica portuguésa do 
século xv. Ibid. 

A. Atvaro Doria. Oliveira Martins e o In- 
fante D. Henrique. Occidente, Apr. 1960. 

A Perema. A expedição a Tanger através 
dum manuscrito do punho do célebre Cardeal 
Saraiva. Ibıd. 

Epmunpo M. Genérru. Rivalidade das casas 
reinantes hispano-lusas na divisão do Mar 
Oceano, conquista de América e apossamento 
do Brasil. Rev. de hist. (São Paulo), Jan.- 
Mar. 1960. 

CanMEN MufWoz. Exposición sefardí mun- 
dial. Sefarad, no. 1, 1960. 

MaNuEL. SÁNcHEZ Moya. Proceso del Santo 
Oficio de la Inquisición de Teruel contra 
Fernando García, notario (1484-1487). Ibid. 

G.-M. Corow»Áás. Jalons pour une histoire 
de l'Université de Salamanque. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., nos. 2-3, 1960. 

Luisa Cuesta. Lo que no conocemos de 
eii V. Rev. arch. bibl. mus, Jan—June 
1960 

BARTOLOMÉ BENNAssAR, En Vicille-Castille: 


Les ventes de rentes perpétuelles, première 
moitié du xvi? sitcle. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
Nov.-Dec. 1960. 

LapnisLAs REITZER. Some Observations on 
Castilian Commerce and Finance in the Six- 
teenth Century. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1960. 

G. P. Darrrorp. Malacca: Emporium of the 
Eastern Trade. History Today, Dec. 1960. 

Irene S. Van Doncen. The Port of Lu- 
anda in the Economy of Angola. Bol. soc. de 
geografia de Lisboa, Jan. —Mar. 1960. 

José B. 'RorscH. História religiosa do 
Congo. Il. 1687-1691. Portugal em Africa, 
Jan.-Feb. 1960. 

I. Escacüzs DE JAVIERRE. La hidalguía viz- 
caına y las actividades económicas [17th cen- 
tury]. Hidalguia, Jan-Feb., May-June 1960. 

A. D. Francis. See British list. 

OrcA PANTALEÀO. Aspectos do comércio dos 
domínios portuguéses no período de 1808 a 
1821. Rev. de hist. (Sao Paulo), Jan-Mar. 
1960. 

NIGEL GLENDINNING. Spanish Books in Eng- 
land: 1800-50. Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. 
Soc., no. I, 1959. 

VINCENTE  GIiR2AU-LEÓN, The Economic 
Background of the Spanish Situation. World 
Today, Sept. 1960. 

Id. España y la Guerra Fría. Cuad. amer. 
(México, D.F.), Sept.-Oct. 1960. 

James DurrY. The Vice of History—The 
ne in Africa. Texas Quar., Summer 
1960. 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 


ROBERT HANXERT. La franchise d'Avroy au 
xvi* siècle. Vie wallonne, XXXIV, no. 2, 1960. 

S. J. FockEMA ANpbREAE. L'eau ct les 
hommes de la Flandre maritime. Tijd. voor 
Rechtsgesch., XXVIII, no. 2, 1960. 

Franco Drion DE Crapors. Charles-Quint. 
Aspects de sa politique impériale. Res pub- 
lica, TI, no. 2, 1960. 

J. G. van Duen. De opstand en het 
Amerikaanse zilver. Tijd. voor Gesch., LXX- 
HI, no. 1, 1960. 

JAN DEN TEx. Oldenbarnevelt in zijn ver- 
houding tot Willem van Oranje. Ibid., no. 2, 
1960. 

Eon A. ANESUM. Een bijdrage tot de geschie- 


denis van de Zaanse olieslagerij. Ibid., nos. 
I-2, 1960. 

R. Barrens. Een Antwerps handelshuis uit 
de xvu’ eeuw. Ibid., no. a, 1960. 

W. Pr. CoorLHaas, Holland, America and 
Henry Hudson. Higher Education and Re- 
search in the Netherlands, ID, no. 2, 1959. 

J. A. C. F4AcGINGER Aver. Cultural Rela- 
tions between America and the Netherlands 
since Henry Hudson. Ibid. 

Mary Henze A Psychological Concept of 
Freedom: Footnotes to Spinoza. Social Re-^ 
search, Autumn 1960. 

E. H. WATERBOLK. Reacties op het historisch 
Pyrrhonisme. Byd. Gesch. Nederlanden, XV, 
no. 2, 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Pau. Wacret. Les chaires baroques de Bel- 
gique. Rev. fr. de l'élte européenne, July 
1960. 

Roserr WELLENS. Une curieuse tentative 
de concurrence des eaux de Spa: La station 
thermale de Mariemont au xvin?’ siècle. Vie 
wallonne, XXXIV, no. 1, 1960. 

W. van Dooren. De Logica van Opzoomer 
(1821-1892). Algemeen Nederlands Tijd. 
voor Wijsbegeerte en Psychologie, July 1960. 

R. Reınsma. De West-Indische Maatschappij 
(1828—1863). Tijd. voor Gesch., LXXII, no. 
I, 1960. 

J. Rosrer. Contra-revolutionaire journalis- 
Bi omstreeks 1853. Forum der Letteren, Nov. 
1960. 

R CarcoeN. Darwin en België. Socialis- 
tische Standpunten, VII, no. 2, 1960. 

Davip Woonwarn. Antwerp, 1914. History 
Today, Dec. 1960. 

MAURICE La restauration moné- 
taire en Belgique [after World War I]. Rev. 
d'écon. polit., Nov—Dec. 1960. 
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M. W. Horrror. Le redressement moné- 
taire des Pays-Bas aprés la guerre. Ibid. 

- JOSEF OvERMANN. Der Stückgutverkehr bei 
den niederländischen Eisenbahnen. Arch. f. 
Eisenbahnwesen, LXX, no. I, 1960. 

Benno Natzer. Die Wirtschafts- und Sozi- 
alverfassung im niederländischen Steinkohlen- 
bergbau. Soziale Welt, July 1960. 

W. F. pz Gaay Fortman. Industrial Rela- 
tions in the Netherlands Today. Delta, Au- 
tumn 1960. 

W. Banninc. De moderne maatschappij als 
probleem der sociäle ethiek. Algemeen Neder- 
lands Tijd. voor Wijsbegeerie en Psychologie, 
Oct. 1960. 


BOOK 
Van per Mane, Raour. Inventaire analytique 
d'actes relatifs au prieuré de Sainte-Aldegonde 
de l'Ordre des Dames Chanoinesses de Saint- 
Augustin à Huy. Brussels: Académie Royale 
de Belgique, Commission royale d'Histoire. 
1960. Pp. 202, 14 plates. 


Northern Europe 
Oscar J. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


Oror MusrzLIN. Historisk forskning i Fin- 
land 1809-1865. En kortfattad översikt. Nord. 
Tids., no. 6, 1960. 

Harvanp Bygaxvix. Tradisjon og gards- 
historie. Heimen, no. 3, 1960. 

THorKILD Ramsxovu. The Viking Town of 
‘Lindholm Høje. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec. 1960. 

Fripryov Bmeeri. Hadde Håkon Adals- 
teinsfostre likevel en Biskop Sigfrid hos seg? 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1960. 

Kyeıp HzLLAND-HANSsEN. "Brannarv" i 
Gulatingsloven. Forsøk på en analyse ogen re- 
konstruksjon av G. 108. Ibid. 

Ecm. NycaaRD Brexke. Magnus Erlings- 
sons kroningsår. Ibid., no. 2, 1960. 

JOHAN SCHREINER. Kong Sverres mor var 
fra Sunnmgre. Ibid., no. 3, 1960. 

HarnrtvaRpD Lie. [Review article on Egil 
Nygaard Brekke, Sverre-sagaens opphav. Tiden 
og forfatteren (Oslo, 1958).] Ibid., no. 2, 1960. 

GósrA HassrLBERG. The King's Eriksgata 
[with one map]. Am. Scand. Rev., Sept. 1960. 

BJÖRN PETTERSON. Stilforskning och rätts- 
historia [in medieval Swedish law codes]. 
Finsk Tids., no. 6, 1960. 

AnNE SrApE. Manley’s "history", Mead- 
owe's "Narrative", och Carl X Gustafs forsta 
danska krig. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1960. 

T. C. Suovr. See British list. 

TorvaLp Höyar. Bakgrunden till Carl XII:S 
ee: Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 
1960. 

Sven Göransson. [Review article on Hal 
Koch and Bjgrn Kornerup, Den Danske Kirkes 


Historie (Vols. V-VII, Copenhagen, 1951- 
58).] Ibid. 

J. H. HopcsoN. Finland's Position in the 
Russian Empire. Jour. Central European Aff., 
July 1960. 

Heimer Linc. Februarirevolutionen 1848. 
Brev frin ett svenskt ögonvittne. Hist. Tids. 
(Sw.), no. 3, 1960. 

KRISTEN Aspaas. En stemmerettsaksjon fra 
an i 1868. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 
1960. 

Arr Aperc. Kung Oscar I:S Minnen. Sv. 
Tids., no. 8, 1960. 

STEN CARLSSON. Arvid Lindman i historiskt 
perspektiv. Ibid., no. 9, 1960. 

Svanrz THORELL. Felix Hamrin och krisupp- 
gorelsen 1933. Statsvet. Tids., no. 4, 1960. 

VLADIMIR DEDIJER., Den retlige karakter 
af de norske troppestyrkers kapitulation den 
10. juni 1940. Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret., nos. 
1—2, 1960. 

Lzir Hgeou. Wilhelm Keilhau og Hitler- 
krigen. Samtiden, no. 9, 1960. 

Dive Anup Ser. Nordisk samarbeid over 
stengte grenser [during World War II]. Nord. 
Tids., no. 7, 1960. 

Urr BRANDELL and Axx Trab Trans- 
iteringsfrägan 1941-42 (-43). Tyska aktstyck- 
en till ämnets belysning. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 
no. 3, 1960. 

Jexcen Hasrrup and MAGNE SKopvın. 
[Review articles on Sverre Kjeldstadli, Hjem- 
mestyrkene. Hovedtrekk av den militære 
motstanden under okkupasjonen (Vol. I, Oslo, 
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1959).] Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1960. 

Racnar NUMELIN. Paasikivilinjen i Paasikivis 
Minnen. Finsk Tids., no. 7, 1960. 

Mats KIHLBERG and GUNNEL Hörer. Press- 
debatten kring den svenska hjälpen till min- 
dre utvecklade länder under  1950o-talet. 
Statsvet. Tids., no. 4, 1960. 

Enix DanuÉN. Sverige 1959. H. Den ekon- 
omiska utvecklingen. Nord. Tids., no. 6, 1960. 

Ns ANDREN. Sverige 1959. I. Den politiska 
utvecklingen. Ibid. 


Other Recent Publications 


Paavo Ravna. Finland mellan Öst och 
Vast. Sv. Tids., no. 7, 1960. 

Jack Herz. Sovjet og Norden. Internat. 
Pol., no. 4, 1960. 


BOOK 
International Bibliography of Urban His- 
tory: Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden. 
Stockholm: Swedish Institute for Urban His- 
tory, University of Stockholm. 1960. Pp. 73. 
Kr. 7. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Thomas E. Skidmore 


ARTICLES 


GERMANY 


Max STEINMETZ. Reformation und Bauern- 
krieg in der Historiographie der DDR. Zeitsch, 
f. Geschichtswiss., Sonderheft, 1960. 

HaroLp von Hore. August Wilhelm Schle- 
gel [1767-1845] and the New World. Ger- 
manic Rev., Dec. x960. 

Hans MorrEeK. Zur [East German] Litera- 
tur über die Entwicklung der Elemente des 
Kapitalismus innerhalb der Feudalordnung in 
Deutschland. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., Son- 
derheft, 1960. 

GERHARD Hertz. Feudales Bauernlegen in 
Mecklenburg im 18. Jahrhundert. Ibid., no. 
6, 1960. . 

Perer Horrmann. Deutsch-russische Wis- 
senschaftsbeziehungen in der zweiten Hälfte 
des 18. Jahrhunderts (Tagungsbericht). Ibid. 

Joacmm — SrREIAND. Deutschland und 
Frankreich am Ende des 18. Jh. Ibid., Son- 
derheft, 1960. 

Guy ''HuiLLIER. Pour une histoire de l'éco- 
nomie rhénane de 1800 à 1830: Les houilléres 
as Ruhr. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, Sept-Oct. 
1960. 

Hemz Herreer. [East German] Arbeiten 
über die Geschichte der Befreiungskriege 
(1806-1813). Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., Son- 
derheft, 1960. 

HERMANN Teske, Gneisenau— Staatsbürger 
und Mensch. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Oct. 1960. 

PETER ScHuPPAN. [East German] Literatur 
zur Periode des Vormärz (1815-1848). 
Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., Sonderheft, 1960. 

Horst LapEMACHER. Die politische und 
soziale Theorie bei Moses Hess. Arch. f. Kul- 
turgesch., no. 2, 1960. 

Herwig Förver and WALTER ScHhMmipr. 
[East German] Forschungen zur Frühgesch- 
ichte der Arbeiterbewegung in Deutschland. 
Zeitsch. }. Geschichtswiss., Sonderheft, 1960. 

Hetmur Bremer. [East German] Literatur 
2 Geschichte der Revolution von 1848/49. 
Ibid. 

Orro ZwzNoEL. Generalfeldmarschall Graf 


Helmuth von Moltke. Wehrunss. Rundsch., 
Oct. 1960. 

Heinrich GemxKow. [East German] Veröf- 
fentlichungen zur Geschichte Deutschlands 
und der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung von 
1852 bis 1871. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., Son- 
derheft, 1960. 

Honsr Barren. [East German] Forschungen 
zur Geschichte Deutschlands und der deutschen 
Arbeiterbewegung von 1871-1900. Ibid. 

Drerer Fricke. Zum Bündnis des preussisch- 
deutschen Militarismus mit dem Klerus gegen 
die sozialistische Arbeiterbewegung am Ende 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. Ibid., no. 6, 1960. 

Ernst ENGELBERG, Zur politischen Rolle des 
imperialistischen deutschen Generalstabs. Ein- 
heit, Oct. 1960. 

WERNER GEMBRUCH. Deutsches Soldatentum 
im Leben der Nation seit der Jahrhundert- 
wende. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Sept. 1960. 

WALTER HusaTscH. Ziele und Wirkungen 
der deutschen Flottenpolitik um 1900. Marine 
Rundsch., Oct. 1960. 

Hemrica Lorn. Die Ketzerbewegung in 
Südwestafrika, ihre Vorgeschichte und ihre 
Grenzen im Freiheitskrieg 1904 bis 1906. 
Wiss. Zeitsch. der Karl-Marx Univ. Leipzig, 
1959-60, Gesellschafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, 
no. 3. 

SiEcrFRIED Kreps. Zwangsarbeit in der 
ehemaligen deutschen Kolonie Ostafrika. Ibid. 

HatmutTH Stoxcxer. Die deutsche Ge- 
schichtsschreibung der Gegenwart über die 
imperialistische Kolonialpolitik. Wiss. Zeitsch. 
der Humboldt-Univ. Berlin, 1959-60, Gesell- 
schafts- u. sprachwiss, Reihe, no. 1-2. 

B. A. Arın, Der Prozess gegen Karl Lieb- 
knecht im Jahre 1907. Sowjetwiss. Gesell- 
schaftsswiss. Beitr., June 1960. 

Hans-Joacuim BERNHARD and Drerer 
Fricke. [East German] Forschungen zur Ge- 
schichte Deutschlands und der deutschen 
Arbeiterbewegung von 1900—1917/18. Zeitsch, 
f. Geschichtsunss., Sonderheft, 1960. 

GERHARD Rrrrer, Le plan Schlieffen de 
l'État-Major allemand de 1914. Considéra- 
tions sur sa critique militaire et politique. 


Articles and Other Books Recetved 


Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., July-Sept. 1960. 

Hans HerzreLv. Zur deutschen Politik im 
ersten Weltkriege. Kontinuität oder perma- 
nente Krise? Hist. Zeitsch., Aug. 1960. 

Frirz Fischer. Kontinuität des Irrtums. 
Zum Problem der deutschen Kriegszielpolitik 
im ersten Weltkrieg. Ibid. 

Joacmm PerzoLp. Zu den Kriegszielen der 
deutschen Monopolkapitalisten im ersten Welt- 
krieg (Dokumentation). Zeitsch. f. Geschichts- 
wiss., no. 6, 1960. 

RaAvMoNp H. Freverte. Bombers of the 
Black Cross: German Bombardment Aviation 
in World War I (part H). Air Power His- 
torian, Oct. 1960. 

HELLMUTH Korsz. [East German] Arbeiten 
über die Novemberrevolution 1918 und die 
Gründung der KPD. Zettsch. f. Geschichts- 
wiss., Sonderheft, 1960. 

HEINRICH  ScHMipT. Vorgeschichte und 
Entstehung der Weimarer Koalition. Neue 
polit. Lit., Sept. 1960. 

Ernst FRAENKEL. Historische Vorbelastun- 
gen des deutschen Parlamentarismus. Viertel- 
jahrsh. ]. Zeitgesch., Oct. 1960. 

WoLFrsang Ruoz. [East German] Arbeiten 
zur Rolle der Bourgeoisie in der Weimarer 
Republik. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., Sonder- 


heft, 1960. 

Lormar BzxTHorp. Die [East German] 
Erforschung der Geschichte der Arbeiterbewe- 
gung in der Weimarer Republik. Ibid. 

Heınz Lemxe and Epuarp WINTER. For- 
schungen zur russischen Geschichte und zur 
Geschichte der deutsch-russischen  Beziehun- 
gen bis 1917 in der DDR. Ibid. 

ALFRED ANDERLE and GUNTER ROSENFELD. 
Die [East German] Erforschung der deutsch- 
sowjetischen Beziehungen in der Zeit der 
Weimarer Republik. Ibid. 

GERHARD BAUMANN. Reichswehr in neuer 
Sicht. Anmerkungen zu Winfried Martini: 
IURE auf Aufruf.” Wehrkunde, Nov. 
1960. 

EBERHARD Parr. Berufsbeamtentum und 
Parteistaat. Eine Fallstudie [on the Prussian 
Finance Ministry in 1920]. Zeitsch. f. Politik, 
no. 3, 1960. 

Kort Finxer. Der Anteil der Arbeiter des 
Regierungsbezirkes Potsdam an der Nieder- 
schlagung des Kapp-Putsches. Wiss. Zeitsch. 
der Pädagog. Hochschule Potsdam, 1959-60, 
Gesellschafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 2. 

Erwin Torr. Wer stürzte Brüning? Hinter- 
grunde einer Intervention. Der Monat, Nov. 
1960. 

KARL BucHHEIM. Warum das Zentrum 
unterging [in 1933]. Hochland, Oct. 1960. 

GA GREBING. Auf den Spuren des 
Verhängnisses [review of literature on Na- 
tional Socialism]. Polit. Stud., Oct. 1960. 

Hans-JoacuIm ScuHoeEps. Passivposten der 
Geschichte _ [interpretation of Hitler era]. 
Polit. Meinung, June 1960. 
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FRIEDRICH LANGENFAss, Antisemitismus und 
Nationalsozialismus. Zeitwende, June 1960. 

ERWIN VIEFHAUS. Zeitgeschichte in Tondoku- 
menten [phonograph records as ical 
sources on Hitler’s Germany]. Neue polit. Lit., 
Oct. 1960. 

Fritz PrincsHxm. Die Haltung der Frei- 
burger Studenten in den Jahren 1933-1935. 
Die Sammlung, Oct. 1960. 

RupoLr Mossey. Hitler als braunschwei- 
gischer Regierungsrat [documentation]. Viertel- 
jahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Oct. 1960. 

PAUL KLukr. Hitler und das Volkswagen- 
projekt. Ibid. 

Eckart BuscH. Das Reichsverteidigungsge- 
setz vom ar. Mai 1935. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., 
Nov. 1960. 

D. C. Watt. The Rome-Berlin Axis, 1936- 
1940: Myth and Reality. Rev. of Politics, Oct. 
1960. 

GERHARD Forster. Der Stand der Erfor- 
schung der Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 
in der DDR. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., Son- 
derheft, 1960. 

Jonn McVickar Haicnt, Jr. See French 
list. 

Ernst L. Presseisen. Prelude to “Barba- 
rossa": Germany and the Balkans, 1940—1941. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 1960. 

HEIZ SCHUMANN and WILHELM WEHLING, 
[East German] Literatur über Probleme der 
deutschen antifaschistischen Widerstandsbewe- 
gung. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., Sonderheft, 
1960. 

WERNFRIED Kosos. Westdeutsche Ge- 
schichtsklitterungen zu den Verhandlungen 
der Ánti-Hitler-Koalition über die Nachkriegs- 
politik in Deutschland (1941 bis 1945). Bezr. 
zur Zeitgesch., no. 3, 1960. 

ALEX BuchnER. Krisentage im Hochgebirge. 
Die Kampfgruppe v. Stettner in den Rück- 
zugskampfen im Hochkaukasus 1942. Wehr- 
kunde, Oct. 1960. 

Lornar Renpuric. Die Rückwirkung der 
Ardennenoffensive auf die Osfront. Wehrwiss. 
Rundsch., Sept. 1960. 

JÜRGEN C. WzicHERT. Der Ausschuss für 
Auswärtige Angelegenheiten [of the West 
German Bundestag]. Aussenpolitik, Sept. 1960. 

LeopoLp Kour. See General list. 

Dieter Müurz. Zur “Blockade” von Berlin 
Beitr. zur Zeitgesch., no. 4, 1960. 

BERTHOLD MARTIN. Der steinige Weg [re- 
view article of Wilhelm Grewe, Deutsche Aus- 
senpolitik der Nachkriegszeit]. Polit. Meinung, 
Nov. 1960. 

ALBRECHT Tom. Querelles d'Allemagne? 
Beobachtungen vom rr. Internationalen His- 
toriker-Kongress in Stockholm. Ostbrief, Oct. 
1960. 

Exnst HorrMANN and RAIMUND WAGNER, 
Über den XI. Internationalen Historiker-Kon- 
gress in Stockholm. Einheit, Oct. 1960. 

WERNER BERTHOLD. Über “Die Wirkung 
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der Geschichtsphilosophie . . ." von Erich 
Rothacker. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 6, 
1960. 
. Heres Pross. Hans Kohn—Analyse des Na- 
tionalismus [review article of Kohn, The 
Mind of Germany]. Deutsche Rundsch., Nov. 
1960. 

Bibliography Americana Germanica, 1959. 
Am.-Ger. Rev., June-July 1960. 

RoLAND NITSCHE. Von Hegel bis Droysen. 
Wandlungen der deutschen Geschichtsauffas- 
sung. Der Monat, Oct. 1960. 

ELISABETH GIERSIEPEN. Die deutsche Wirt- 
schafts- und Sozialgeschichte in der Forschungs- 
arbeit der Wirtschaftshistoriker der DDR. 
Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., Sonderheft, 1960. 

RurH MiLLer ErsoN. Deutschland und die 
Deutschen in amerikanischer Schulbüchern 
des x9. Jahrhunderts. Internat. Jahrb. f. Ge- 
schichtsunterricht, 1959-60. 

Geoxses Bonney. Les archives allemandes 
d'Alexandria. Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1960. 


AUSTRIA 


Hanns JAGER-SUNSTENAU. Die österreichische 
Fahne. Österreich in Gesch. u. Lit, no. 3, 
1960. 

GÜNTHER Hamann. Die Wissenschaften in 
Österreich. Ein Überblick über ihre Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte. Ibid. 

HERMAN  FREUDENBERGER. The Woolen- 
Goods Índustry of the Hapsburg Monarchy in 
the Eighteenth Century. Jour. Econ. Hist., 
Sept. 1960. 

RosERT A. KANN. Metternich: A Reappraisal 
of His Impact on International Relations. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Dec. 1960. 

Tupon EDWARDS. Vienna: I—The Bieder- 
meier Age and the Revolutionary Aftermath. 
History Today, Oct. 1960. 

Id. Vienna: II-—The Eighteen-Sixties. Ibid., 
Nov. 1960. 

Deutschland und Österreich 1848-1939. 
Empfehlungen der 2. deutsch-österreichischen 
Historikertagung. Internat. Jahrb. f. Geschichtr- 
unterricht, 1959-50. 

Wuerm Bómw. Kärntens Freiheitskampf 
[1920]. Österreich in Gesch. u. Lit, no. 3, 
1960 

K. G. Fischer. Österreichs Untergang und 
Neubeginn. Neue polit. Lit., Sept. 1960. 

KARL Lama. Osterreich von Heute [analy- 
sis of the party system]. Zeitsch. f. Politik, no. 
3, 1960. 

Bibliography of Finished and Unfinished 
Austrian and American Doctoral Dissertations 
on Austrian History. Austrian History News 
Letter, no. 1, 1960. 


SWITZERLAND 
A. BAuMHAUER, Die deutsch-schweizerische 
Grenze und ihre Entstehung. Gerch. in. Wiss. 
u. Unterricht, Apr. 1960. 
E. F. J. Miuier-Bicm. Die Anfänge der 
katholisch-konservativen Tagespresse in der 


Other Recent Publications 


Schweiz (part Il). Zeitsch. f}. schweiz. 

Kirchengesch., no. 3, 1960. [Part II was in- 

correctly cited in AHR, LXVI (Jan. 1961), 

565.] | 
BOOKS 

American Historical Ássociation, Committee 
for the Study of War Documents. Guides to 
German Records Microfilmed at Alexandria, 
Va. No. 17, Record: of Headquarters, Ger- 
man Armed Forces High Command ( Oberkom- 
mando der Wehrmacht / OKW ), Pt. 2. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Archives. 1960. Pp. 
vii, 213. 

Beau, Horst. Das Leistungswissen des 
frühindustriellen Unternehmertums in Rhein- 
land und Westfalen. Schriften zur rheinisch- 
westfälischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, New Ser., 
No. 3. Cologne: Rheinisch-westfalischen Wirt- 
schaftsarchiv. 1959. Pp. 79. 

Birke, Ernst, and OBERDORFFER, KURT 
(eds.). Das böhmische Staatsrecht in den 
deutsch-tschechischen Auseinander- 
setzungen des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. His- 
torischen Kommission der Sudetenländer. Mar- 
burg/Lahn: N. G. Elwert-Verlag. 1960. Pp. 
147. DM 7.50. 

ENGELS, ALFRED. Die Zollgrense in der 
Erfel: Eine wirtschaftsgeschichtliche Untersuch- 
ung für die Zeit von 1740 bis 1834. Schriften 
zur rheinisch-westfälischen Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte, New Ser., No. 2. Cologne: Rheinisch- 
westfälischen Wirtschaftsarchiv. 1959. Pp. 127. 

EstERHUES, ELtsABETH. Die Seidenhändler- 
familie Zurmühlen in Münster IW.: Ein 
Beitrag zur Handelsgeschichte Westfalens im 
17.418. Jahrhundert. Schriften zur rheinisch- 
westfälischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, New Ser., 
No. 4. Cologne: Rheinisch-westfilischen Wirt- 
schaftsarchiv. 1960. Pp. 71. 

FELLER, Ricard. Geschichte Berns. Vol. 
IV, Der Untergang des alten Bern, 1789-1798. 
Archiv des Historischen Vereins des Kantons 
Bern, No. 45. Bern: Buchdruckerei Feuz. 
1960. Pp. viii, 789. 

HaussuenR, Hans. Wirsschaftsgeschichte der 
Neuzeit vom Ende des 14. bis zur Höhe des 
19. Jahrhunderts. 3d rev. ed.; Koln-Graz: 
Böhlau Verlag. 1960. Pp. xv, 544. DM 24.80. 
See rev. of ıst ed. (1954), AHR, IX (July 
1955), 931. 

LEHNDORFF, Hans GraF von (comp.). Ein 
Bericht aus Ost- und Westpreussen, 1945- 
1947. Dokumentation der Vertreibung der 
Deutschen aus Ost-Mitteleuropa, Supp. No. 3. 
Bonn: Bundesministerium für Vertriebene, 
Flüchtlinge und Kriegsgeschädigte. 1960. Pp. 
255. 

SCHULTE, Frrrz. Die Entwicklung der ge- 
werblichen Wirtschaft in Rheinland-Westfalen 
im 18. Jahrhundert: Eine wirtschaftsgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. Schriften zur rheinisch- 
westfälischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, New Ser., 
No. 1. Cologne: Rheinisch-westfälischen Wirt- 
schaftsarchiv. 1959. Pp. 135. 
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Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether 


ARTICLES 


J. H Warre. Il Caso Machiavelli. Le 
parole e le idee, June—Oct. 1959. 

GENNARO SAsso, La polemica sul Machia- 
velli, ovvero il "caso Whitfield.” Nuova riv. 
stor., May—Aug. 1960. 

GIAMPTERO Canoccr. Problemi agrari nel 
Lazio nel 'soo. Studi storici, Oct-Dec. 1959. 

Werner Schutz. Michelangelo, der Künst- 
ler und der Mensch. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., 
no. 1, 1960. 

EMERICH SCHAFFRAN. Der Inauisiuonsprözest 
gegen Paolo Veronese. Ibid., no. 2, 1960. 

Mario BENDISCIOLI. Ii Concilio di Trento. 
Humanitas, Aug.-Sept. 1960. 

Caro D: Somma. Il Banco dello Spirito 
Santo dalle origini al 1664. Annals, Univ. di 
Napoli, Ist. di stor. econ. e soc., I, 1960. 

Renato LEFEVRE. Accademici romani del 
'600: gli "Sfaccendati." Studi Romani, nos. 2, 
3, 1960. 

PigRo Nonis. Lodovico Antonio Muratori e 
il pensiero medioevale. Aevum, July—Aug. 
1959. 

Apam WANDRUSZEA. Pietro Leopoldo e. le 
sue riforme in Toscana (Dal diario del conte 
UR Zinzendorf). Arch. stor. ital., no. 2, 
19 

Vincenzo Prano Morrarı. La ristampa del 
"Caffe." Nord e Sud, Oct. 1960. 

Carta RoNcu. Liberismo e protezionismo 
in Toscana prima del 1848. Studi storici, Jan.— 
Mar. 1960. 

Franco CaTALANO. Il moto nazional-liberale 
e . crisi della Chiesa nel 1859. Società, no. 3, 
1960. 

GAETANO FALzoNE. La Sicilia alla vigilia del 
’60. Nuova antologia, Dec. 1960. 

GiovANNI Onmronr. Il 1860 a Roma. Ibid. 

Mario Pastore. Il governo provvisorio di 
Romagna (1859-60). Ibid., Sept. 1960. 

Exürtií MORELLI. Mazzini nel 1860. Ibid. 

Franco VaALsECCHI. La paix de Zürich. Rev. 
d’hist. mod. et contemp., Apr.-June 1960. 

Francesco GRANDI [1841-1934]. Memorie 
inedite di uno dei Mille. H Ponte, July 1960. 

Francesco RAFFAELE. La spedizione dei 
Mille dalla cronaca della Civilià Cattolica. His- 
torica, no. 2, 1960. 

A. CLARKE. L'amicizia anglo-italiana nel 
Risorgimento. Rass. ital. di pol. e d: cultura, 
no. 418, 1959. 

Lynn M. Case. Thouvenel et la rupture des 
relations diplomatiques franco-sardes en 1860. 
Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., Apr.-June 1960. 

CuHARLEs DE  RfxcsAT. Entretiens avec 
Cavour (novembre 1860 et janvier 1861) [ex- 
cerpts from the diary of a French friend of 
Cavour]. Ibid. 

NiccoLd RopoLico. Esercito e Stato di Fer- 


dinando II di Napoli. Arch. stor. ital., no.: 1, 
1960, 

Domenico Demarco. Il crollo del regno 
delle Due Sicilie. Annali, Univ. di. Napoli, Ist. 
di stor. econ. e soc., I, 1960.. 

GrusEPPE Berti. Benedetto Musolino. Studi 
storici, July-Sept. 1960. 

Luror SALVATORELLI. L'Europe de Napoléon 
HI et Europe de. Mazzini Rev. Aist., Apr.— 
June 1960. 

A. Maccmoro, Risorgimento, capitalismo e 
metodo storico. Riv. stor. socialismo, July- 
Aug. 1959. 

Franco Varsecch. L'idea della nazionalità 
in Italia [in roth century]. Rass. stor. toscana, 
no. 1-2, 1960. 

Luis: SALVATORELLI. Formazione storica 
dell'unità italiana. Nuova antologia, Oct. 1960. 

Grorcio CaNDELORO. la nascita dello stato 
unitario. Studi storici, Jan—Mar. 1960. 

Ernesto RacioNiERI. Politica e ammini- 
strazione nello Stato unitario. Ibid. 

Id. Socialdemocratici tedeschi e socialisti 
italiani (1878-1888). Ibid., Oct.—Dec. 1959. 

F. Matos. Romolo Murri e la lega demo- 
cratica. Rass. di pol. e di stor., Dec. 1959 

Id. Discorsi e scritti di Filippo Meda. Thid., 
Jan. 1960. 

RAFFAELE COLAPIETRA. Economia e azione 
politica nel carteggio Pareto-Pantaleoni. Società, 
July-Aug. 1960. 

CarLo Dr Nora. Italia e Austria dall’ Ar- 
mistizio di Villa Giusti (novembre 1918) 
al’ Anschluss (marzo 1938). Nuova riv. stor., 
May-June 1960. 

L. Ricci Garorri. Interpreti italiani di 
Hegel del dopoguerra. Società, Nov. 1959. 

G. Rossını. Nitti, D'Annunzio e la questione 
adriatica. Rass. di pol. e di stor., Dec. 1959. 

R. Onzzi. Lo stato liberale unitario visto 
attraverso le sue vicende elettorali fino al 
fascismo. Vita e pensiero, Jan. 1960. 

Ernst Norte. Marx und Nietzsche im 
Sozialismus des jungen Mussolini. Hust. 
Zeitsch., Oct. 1960. 

A. Repaci. Conclusione di un dibattito [on 
relationship between Giolitti and fascism]. 
Risorgimento, Nov. 1959. 

Id. Mito e realtà sulla marcia su Roma. 
en di liberazione in Italia, Apr.-June 
1960 

Virrorro STELLA. Fascismo e cultura. H 
Mulino, Aug. 1960. 

Cosranzo Casuccı. Fascismo e storia. Ibid., 
Apr. 1960. 

Lino  FAENZA. Antonio Gramsci tra 
l'agiografia e la critica. Ibid. 

F. Rızzo. Le lettere dal carcere di A. 
Gramsci. Rass. di pol. e di stor., Dec. 1959, 
Jan. 1960. 
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Marro SPINELLA. Nuovi dati per lo studio 
di Gramsci. Soczetà, May-June 1960. 

Gwyn A. WiLLiIAMs. The Concept of “Ege- 
monia" in the Thought of Antonio Gramsci: 
Some Notes on Interpretation. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
no. 4, 1960. 

Wm. C. Askew. Italy: A Century of Unity. 
Current Hist., Jan. 1961. 

CHARLES F. Derzerr. The European Fed- 
eralist Movement in Italy: First Phase, 1918— 
1947. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1960. 

ANToNIO Gıourrt. Italian Socialism's Pil- 
lars of Hercules. Antioch Rev., Summer 1960. 

JoserH La ParLoMwBARA. Italian Politics Since 
the War: A Study in Contrasts. Italian Quar., 
Spring-Summer 1960. 

RV. Per la morte di Federico Chabod. 
Cronache meridionali, no. 7—8, 1960. 

Furio Diaz. Federico Chabod. H Ponte, 
Aug.-Sept. 1960. 

Vrrrorio DE Capraris. Ricordo di Adolfo 
Omodeo. Nord e Sud, Nov. 1960. 

A. Nyman. Una domenica con Benedetto 
Croce, Filosofia, Jan. 1960. 

S. Masmo GaNcr I "federalismo" di 
Gaetano Salvemini. Soctetà, Mar.-Apr. 1960. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ARMANDO SAPORI. Esame di coscienza di uno 
storico. Annali, Univ. di Napoli, Ist. di stor. 
econ, e soc., I, 1960. 

SALVATORE ONUFRIO. Italia liberale e fa- 
scismo [discusses Italian reactions to Italy: A 
| Modern History by Mack-Smith]. I] Ponte, 
July 1960. 


Other Recent Publications 


Gianni Sorri Nazione e nazionalismo in 
una recente storia d'Italia [see comment 
above]. IJ Mulino, Apr. 1960. 

ANTONIO ALLOcATI. Studi di storia del Mez- 
zogiorno. Nuova riv. stor., May-Aug. 1960. 

Paoro Corrirva. Recenti studi sul movi- 
mento cattolico. I] Mulino, June 1960. 

PAUL GuICHONNET. L'activité scientifique 
italienne en 1959. Rev. hist., Apr—June 1960. 

AURELIO Lepre. Recenti studi sul Settecento. 
Società, Mar.-Apr. 1960. 


BOOKS 


ADDARIO, ARNALDO D', L'organizzasione ar- 
chivistica italiana al 1960. Quaderni della 
"Rassegna degli Archivi di Stato," No. 4. 
Rome: [Archivi di Stato.] 1960. Pp. 79. L. 
500. 

CALIFANO, Erio. La fotoriproduzione det 
documenti e il servizio microfilm negli Ar- 
chivi di Stato italiani. Quaderni della “Ras- 
segna degli Archivi di Stato," No. 5. Rome: 
[Archivi di Stato.] 1960. Pp. 80. L. 500. 

Da Vinci, Leonardo, The Notebooks of. 
Selected by PAMELA TayLor, Mentor Book. 
New York: New American Library. 1960. Pp. 
xxili, 25-253. 75 cents. 

FORNASERI, GiovANNI (ed.). L'Archivio del 
Dipartimento della Stura nell’Archwio di 
Stato di Cuneo (1799-1814). Quaderni della 
“Rassegna degli Archivi di Stato," No. a. 
Rome: [Archivi di Stato.] 1960. Pp. 133. 

SALVATORELLI, Luici. Pensiero e azione del 
Risorgimento. Saggi, No. 44. 6th ed.; Turin: 
Giulio Einaudi. 1960. Pp. 200. L. 1,200. 


Eastern Europe! 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES 


Davo T. Carrey. The Politics of the Dan- 
ube Commission under Soviet Control. Am. 
Slavic and East European Rev., Oct. 1960. 

IRENE 'luxNAU. Varsovie au xvmnl* siècle: 
Les costumes bourgeois. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
Nov.-Dec. 1960. 

H. Zins. The Political and Social Back- 
ground of the Early Reformation in Erme- 
land. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

GERHART B. Lapnger. The Holy Roman 
Empire of the Tenth Century and East Cen- 
tral Europe. Polish Rev., Autumn 1960. 

H. Lowmianski. Economic Problems of the 
Early Feudal Polish State. Acta Poloniae His- 
torica, II, 1960. 

ST. Hersst. L'armée polonaise et l'art mili- 
taire au xvit* siècle. Ibid. 


H. JasroNsEi. Les principaux groupes poli- 
tiques de la société polonaise au tournant de 
1918 et 1919 (pt. 2). Ibid. 

Biskup. Polish Research Work on 
the History of the Teutonic Order State Or- 
ganization in Prussia (1945-1959). Ibid. 

Janusz OWSKI. erches sur Phis- 
toire contemporaine en Pologne. Ibid. 

I, Prerrazak-PawLowska. L'orientation ac- 
tuelle des études historiques-—Les études his- 
toriques en Pologne au début de 1960. Rev. 
hist., July-Sept. 1960. 

E. Rosrworowsxi. Conjectures Surround- 
ing the So-called Manifesto of Torczyn. Kwar- 
talntk Hist, LXVI, no. 3, 1960. 

KrysTYNA Kersten. Plan and Organization 
of the Migration of the Agricultural Popula- 
tion to the Western Territories in 1945. Ibid. 

Francis DvonNig. The Role of Bohemia 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly Index of Russian 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index. 


Articles and Other Books Recetved 


and St. Adalbert in the Spread of Christianity 
in Poland. Polish Rev., Autumn 1960. 

JarosLav DresLer, Masaryk und die Kom- 
munisten. Osteuropa, Oct. 1960. 

C. AxonT. Soviet Assistance to the Czech- 
oslovak People in Their Struggle for National 
Liberation. Ceskoslovensk$ Časopis Hist., VIII, 
no. 2, 1960. i 

J. Dor.zzar. Concerning the Development of 
the Partisan Movement in Czechoslovakia. 
Ibid., no. 3, 1960. 

J. MiynArm. The Role of the Class Strug- 
gle in the Development of the Workers’ 
Movement in Slovakia in 1918-1920. Ibid. 

Macpa Apam, From the History of Hun- 
garian-Czechoslovak Relations on the Eve of 
World War II. Voprosy ist., Sept. 1960. 

Jerzy SzérxeLY. The Ideology of the Peas- 
ant War in Hungary in 1514. Kwartalnik 
Hist., LXVII, no. 3, 1960. 

GEoRGE BánÁNY. The Széchenyi Problem. 
Jour. Central European AÑ., Oct. 1960. 

B. G. Ivanyı. From Feudalism to Capital- 
ism: The Economic Background to Széchenyi’s 
Reform in Hungary. Ibid. 

Francis S. WAGNER. Széchenyi and the Na- 
zip Problem in the Habsburg Empire. 

Ermor Murray. Higher Education in Com- 
munist Hungary: 1948-1956. Am. Slavic and 
East European Rev., Oct. 1960. 

V. Popovici. Social Problems in the Pro- 
visional Moldavian Assembly (1857). Studi 
fi cercetări științifice ist. (Jassy), X, no. 1-2, 
1959. 
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N. Corrvan. The Great European Powers 
and the Union of the Rumanian Principalities. 
lbid. 
CATHERINE Neoruyi. Agricultural Laborers 
in Moldavia on the Eve of the Reform of 
1864. Ibid. 

WILLIAM Verres. The 1903 Schism of the 
Bulgarian Social Democracy and the Second 
International. Am, Slavic and East European 
Rev., Dec. 1960. 

Vass. A. VAssILEV. La situation des travail- 
leurs en Bulgarie à |’étape initiale de la crise 
économique de 1929-1933 et la montée ré- 
volutionnaire {in Bulgarian]. Izv. na Inst. za 
Ist., no. 8, 1960. 

BorısLav Primov., Le dualisme des bogo- 
miles—Son origine, sa nature et sa portée so- 
ciale et politique [in Bulgarian]. Ibid. 

Vera P. Murarlıeva. Les catégories de 


. population dépendante dans les terres bulgares 


sous domination turque au xv'—rvi* siecle [in 
Bulgarian]. Ibid., no. 9, 1960. 

Goran Toporov. Le róle des Bulgares dans 
le service de renseignements russe pendant la 
guerre russo-turque de libération (1877-1878) 
[in Bulgarian]. Ibid. 


BOOK 


Suaw, T. T., and Dyaparmzz, Davi. The 
American Bibliography of Slavic and East 
European Studies for 1959. Indiana Univer- 
sity Publications, Graduate School, Slavic and 
East European Ser., No. 21. Bloomington: In- 
diana University Publications. 1960. Pp. xv, 
134. $3.00. 


Soviet Union! 
Nicholas V. Riasanovsky 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Rocz& PORTAL ef al. Chronique bibliogra- 
phique. Rev. des études slaves, 1959. 

K.-D. GRoruHusEN. Die russische Geschichts- 
wissenschaft des 1g. Jahrhunderts als For- 
schungsaufgabe. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 
no. I, 1960. 

F. VENTURI. Testi e studi herzeniani. Riv. 
stor. ttal., no. 4, 1959. f 

M. V. Nercurina. Les historiens soyié- 
tiques et le mouvement social russe antérieur 
à la Grande Réforme de 186r. Rev. hist., July- 
Sept. 1959. 

V. I. BovvxiNE. Problèmes de l'histoire de 
la révolution industrielle, des crises et des 
banques en Russie. Hist. des entreprises, Nov. 
1959. 

L. M. IvaNov. The State and Tasks of the 
Study of the History of the Russian Prole- 
tariat, Voprosy ist., no. 3, 1960. 


K. N. TanNovsxn. Soviet Historiography of 
Russian Imperialism and the Problem of Di- 
viding Soviet Historical Science into Periods of 
cea aaa (1917-1936). Ist. SSSR, no. 3, 
1960. 

A. V. Karaszv. Leningrad during the Great 
1 epe War in Soviet Historical Literature. 
Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


A. A. Zman. From the History of Central 
and Local Government in the First Half of 
the 16th Century. Ist. Arkiv, no. 3, 1960. 

RICHARD A. Pierce. Source Materials on a 
Project for Russian Colonization in South 
America (1735-1737). California Slavic Stud., 
1960. 

T. A. KoNrukHova. Concerning the Eco- 
nomic Position of the State Peasants in the 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly Index of Russian 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index. 
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Outlying Districts of Russia, 1855. Ist. Arkhir, 
no. 4, 1960. 

A. P. GurpziNsKAYA. Riots of Registered 
Peasants in the Vyshegrad Volost in the Sec- 
ond Half of the Nineteenth Century. Ibid., 
no. 3, 1960. 

Por F. ee ne A Problem 
of Monopolistic tions © Highest 
Type in Russia, pj 

A. A. MuxniN, L. I. Lesxova, and Iv. I. 
Kınanov. On the Study of the Strike Move- 
ment in Russia. Ibid., no. 4, 1960. 

N. I. KuxriN. The Bolshevik Party's Ille- 
, gal Edition of the CC, RSDLP, 1914. Ibid. 

V. A. DUBOVITSKAYA, Y. A. PoLYAKOV, and 
M. Y. RzuzzNIKOVvA. Military Revolutionary 
Committees of the Moscow Government and 
the Defense of the Approaches to the Capital, 
1919. Ibid. 

I. V. ViNocRADOv and V. F. Kvrzv. F. E. 
Dzerzhinkii’s Documents Concerning Eco- 
nomic Problems, 1922-1926. Ibid., no. a, 
1960. 

G. V. IonurN. Moscow Komsomol during 
the Great Patriotic War. Ibid., no. 4, 1960. 


ARTICLES 


Oswatp P. Backus. Die Bedeutung des 
Soloveckij-Klosters im 15.-17. Jahrhundert. 
Jahrb. ]. Gesch. Osteuropas, no. 1, 1960. 

C. M. KasuraNov. Feudal Immunities in the 
Years of Boyar Rule (1538-1548). Ist. Zap., 
no. 66, 1960. 

A. L. Suapiro. The Bobyl Peasantry in Rus- 
sia in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Ist. SSSR, no. 3, 1960. 

S. O. Scumupt. Sobors in the Mid-Sixteenth 
Century. Ibid., no. 4, 1960. 

J. Ls H. Keep. The Regime of Filaret, 
1619-1633. Slavonic and East European Rev., 
June 1960. 

V. I. BunaNov. On the Social Composition 
of the Participants in the Moscow Uprising 
of 1660. Ist. Zap., no. 66, 1960. 

Davo Bure er al. The Russian Intelligent- 
sia: A Symposium. Daedalus, Summer 1960. 

MicHaAEL ConFino. Maitres de forges et 
ouvriers dans les usines métallurgiques de 
loural aux xvmr'O-xix? siècles, Cahiers du 
monde russe et soviétique, Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

I. C. Kurrrsyn. The Labor Force in the 
Metal Works of Prince Golitsyn in the Sec- 
ond Half of the 18th Century. Ist. Zap., no. 
66, 1060. 

Hans Harm. Semén Gavrilovié (1743- 
1799). Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, no, 1, 
1960. 

Marc Razrr. State and Nobility in the 
Ideology of M. M. Shcherbatov. dm. Slavic 
and East European Rev., Oct. 1960. 


Erwin Weoer. Radi§tey und Karamzin. 
Welt der Slaven, no. 1, 1959. 
Iv. F. KAPiAKIN and E. G. Pum«ax. Some 


Disputed Problems in Ae World-View of 
A. N. Radishchev. Ist. Zep., no. 66, 1960. 


Other Recent Publications 


N. Hans. Polish Schools in Russia, 1772- 
nee Slavonic and East European Rev., June 
1960. 

D. I. IsmaAıL-Zape. On the History of No- 
madic Economy in Azerbaijan during the 
First Half of the roth Century. Ist. Zap., no. 
66, 1960. 

Hans HaussugxgR. Russland und Europa in 
der Epoche des Wiener Kongresses. Jahrb. f. 
Gesch. Osteuropas, no. 1, 1960. 

P. S. Squire. Nicholas I and the Problem of 
Internal Security in Russia in 1826. Slavonic 
and East European Rev., June 1960. 

N. S. Kintapina. Training of Industrial 
Workers and Engineers in the Years i820- 
1850 in Russia. Ist. SSSR, no. 3, 1960. 

NicHoLas V. Rrasanovexy. Russia and Asia: 
Two Nineteenth-Century Russian Views. Cali- 
fornia Slavic Stud., 1960. 

Ta. I. Liwxov. The Beginnings of Revolu- 
tionary Agitation of A. I. Herzen Addressed 
to the Popular Masses. Ist. Zap., no. 66, 1960. 

A. P. Pooresinsxn. Czarist Taxation Policy 
in Central Asia (1860-1880). Ibid. 

Id. Czarist Financial Policy in the 1870's 
and 1880's. Ist. Arkhiv, no. 2, 1960. 

N. P. Boronin. Peasant Rent in Oryol Prov- 
ince in the End of the 19th Century (1880- 
pL Vestnik Mosk. Univ., ser. IX, no. 3, 
1960. 

THEODORE Von Laux. Factory Inspection 
under the Witte System, 1892-1903. dm. 
Slavic and East European Rev., Oct. 1960. 

Orsa Crisp. French Investment in Russian 
Joint-Stock Companies, 1894-1914. Bus. Hist., 
June 1960. 

I. F. GiNpIN and L. E. SuzPzLEv. Banking 
Monopolies in Russia on the Eve of the Great 
Toon Socialist Revolution. Ist. Zap., no. 66, 
1960. 

V. Y. Laverrcaev. The Process of the 
Monopolization of Russia's Textile Industry 
(1900-1914). Voprosy ist., no. 2, 1960. 

G. D. Kosromarov. V, I. Lenin and the 
Moscow CPSU Organization. Ibid. 

Marc Ferro. Les débuts du -Soviét de 
Petrograd (27-28 février 1917 [ancien style]). 
Rev. hist., Apr.-June 1960. 

V. R. Gerasiurux. Kombeds (Poorest Peas- 
5 Committees in Figures). Ist. SSSR, no. 4, 
1960. 

L. M. Zag. The Activity of the French 
Group in the RKP (b) in 1918-1919. Vop- 
rosy ist., no. 2, 1960. 

C. H. Erris. Operations in the Transcaspia, 
1918—1919: The 36 Commissars Case. St. An- 
tony’s Papers, no. 6, 1960. 

George Karxov. The Kronstadt Rising. 
Ibid. 

Davın Foorman. Nestor Makhno. Ibid. 

O. I. Mrruerva. N. K. Krupskaja and the 
Cultural and Educational Work during! the 
First Five Year Plan. Vestnik Mosk. Uniw., 
ser. IX, no. 4, 1960. 

S. Yusurov. From the History of the Set. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


e of Kazakh Nomads. Voprosy ist., no. 
3, 1960. 

MARTIN BLUMENSON. The Soviet Power Play 
at Changkufeng. World Politics, Jan. 1960. 

V. V. Posrnıkov. On Establishing Con- 
tacts between the USSR and the USA. Is. 
Arkhiv, no. 2, 1960. 

Davm T. Carrzrr. The Politics of the Dan- 
ube Commission under Soviet Control. 4m. 
Slavic and East European Rev., Oct. 1960. 

A. V. Mrrroranov. Evacuation of Industrial 
Enterprises during the War Years, 1941-1942. 
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Fall 1960. 

Y. C. Wano. See East Asian list. 

G. R. Smuonson. The Demand for Aircraft 
and the Aircraft Industry, 1907-1958. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., Sept. 1960. 

WiLLIAM CHaPMAN. Herbert Croly’s The 
‚ Promise of American Life. South Atlantic 
Quar., Autumn 1960. 

SamuzL DuBors Coox. A Tragic Concep- 
oe of Negro History. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct. 
1960. 

Erriorr M. Rupwicx. Booker 'T. Wash- 
ington's Relations with the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Jour. Negro Educ., Spring 1960. 

Avousr Merer. The Racial and Educational 
Philosophy of Kelly Miller, 1895-1915. Ibid. 

EvERETT CaxTER. Cultural History Written 
with Lightning: The Significance of The 
Birth of a Nation. Am. Quar., Fall 1960. 

A. K. SrEIGERwALT. The NAM and the 
Congressional Investigations of 1913: A Case 
Study in the Suppression of Evidence. Bus, 
Hist. Rev., Autumn 1960. 

KennetrH H. Meyers. ABC and SRDS: 
The Evolution of Two Specialized Advertising 
Services [1914- ]. Ibid. 

RosERT L. TyLer. The United States Gov- 
ernment as Union Organizer: The Loyal Le- 
gion of Loggers and Lumbermen. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 1960. 

James H. Swim. The Roman Catholic 
Church, the State, and Al Smith. Church 

Hist., Sept. 1960. 
^ . Smuzy Fine. The NI.R.A. and the Auto- 
mobile Industry, 1933-35. Michigan Alum. 
Quar. Rev., Summer 1960. 

Josera M. Becker. Twenty-Five Years of 
Unemployment Insurance: An Experiment in 
Competitive Collectivism. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 
1960. 

Donan R. McCoy. Alfred M. Landon and 
the Presidential Campaign of 1936. Mid-Am., 
Oct. 1960. 

Joun McVicar Harongr, Jr. See French list. 

LOTHAR GRUCHMANN. Zur amerikanischen 
Neutralitätspolitik 1939-41. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Oct. 1960. 

S. L. A. MARSHALL. First Wave at Omaha 
Beach [1944]. Atlantic, Nov. 1960. 


Other Recent Publications 


Martin BLUMENSoN, Politics and the Mili- 
tary in the Liberation of Paris [1944]. Yale 
Rev., Dec. 1960. 

SAMUEL ELior Morison. See East Asian list. 

Maurer Maurer. The Korean Conflict Was 
a War. Mil. Aff., Fall 1960. 

Syoner E. AHrsrROM. Theology. and the 
Present-Day Revival. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Sct., Nov. 1960. 

FreD J. Coox. Gambling, Inc.: Treasure 
Chest of the Underworld. Nation, Oct. 1960. 

DEXTER PznKINs. Peace and Armament. 
Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn 1960. 


DOCUMENTI a 
Jack P. Greene, Martin Bladen's Blueprint 
for'a Colonial Union [1739]. William and 
Mary Quar., Oct. 1960. 
British Aid to Education in America: A 


Letter of William Hogg to Aaron Burr, 1755. 


Jour. Presbyterian. Hist. Soc., Dec. 1960. 

FRANKLIN R. MurLALY. A Forgotten Letter 
of Francis Scott Key [1814]. Maryland Hist. 
Mag., Dec. 1960. 

S. W. Jackman. A Young Englishman Re- 
ports on the New Nation: Edward Thornton 
to James Bland Burges, 1791-1793. William 

Mary Quar., Jan. 1961. 

James I. RoBertson, Jr. “Such Is War”: 
The Letters of an Orderly in the 7th Iowa 
Infantry. Iowa Jour. Hist., Oct. 1960. 

Syrvıa Hazan. Old Letters [by W. B. C. 
Coker, 1861-64]. Georgia Hist., Winter 1960. 

Roperr Partin. The Sustaining Faith of an 
Alabama Soldier, by Hiram Talbert Holt. 
Civil War Hist., Dec. 1960, 

Warne C. TempLe. The Civil War Letters 
of Henry C. Bear: A Soldier in the 116th Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry. Lincoln Herald, Win- 
ter 1960. i 

James L Roperrson, Je. A Federal Surgeon 
at Sharpsburg [Dr. Theodore Dimon, 2d Md. 
Rgt.]. Ciel War Hist., June 1960. 

WuLrnm L. Lucey. The Diary of Joseph 
B. O'Hagan, S.J, Chaplain of the Excelsior 
Brigade. Ibid., Dec. 1960. 

Jonn M. Martin. A Methodist Circuit Rider 
between the Lines: The Private Journal of 
Joseph J. Pitts, 1862-1864. Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 1960. 

Josera O. Bayten. A Letter of James L. 
Orr, Minister to Russia, 1873. South Carolina 
Hist. Mag., Oct. 1960. 

Norman STANFORD. Top Secret Assignment, 
by Takeo Yoshikawa [Pear] Harbor espionage, 
1941]. US Naval Inst. Proc., Dec. 1960. 

RicHaRD N, Currenr. Through India with 
eas Lincoln. Lincoln Herald, Winter 
1960. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 
Arraur H. Core. The Social Significance 
of New England Idiomatic Phrases. Proc. dm. 
Antiquarian Soc., LXX, pt. 1, 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


KENNETH ScorT. Tory Associations of Ports- 
mouth. William and Mary Quar., Oct. 1960. 

W. R. WATERMAN. The Fourth New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike [1801-42]. Hist. New Ramp- 
shire, Nov. 1960. 

Groror A. Bırıras. Nathaniel T. Palmer's 
nn of Great Schooners. Am. Neptune, Oct. 
1960. 

MiTcHeLL WıLson. Count Rumford [1753- 
1814]. Scientific Am., Oct. 1960. 

Roserr MinpLexAurr. A Persistent Tradi- 
tion: The Classical Curriculum in Eighteenth- 
Century New England. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan. 1961. 

Rıcmarp E. WeucH, Je. Rufus King of 
Newburyport: The Formative Years (1767- 
1788). Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct. 1960. 

Rosgrr L. Lucr. Two Years before the 
Mast as Propaganda. Am. Quar., Fall 1960. 

Niwa FLercHer Lrrrr.s. John Brewster, Jr., 
1766-1854. Connecticut Hist. Soc. Bull., Oct. 
1960. 

Roserr S. Woonsury. The Legend of Eli 
Whitney and Interchangeable Parts. Technol- 
ogy and Culture, Summer 1960. 

Rosert F. Bauman. Claims vs. Realities: 
The Anglo-Iroquois Partnership. Northwest 
Ohto Quar., Summer 1960. 

Id. Iroquois “Empire.” Ibid., Autumn 1960. 

Lawrence H. Leper. The Politics of Up- 
heaval in New York, 1689-1709. New-York 
Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 1960. 

Mi.roN M. Krew. Prelude to Revolution 
in New York: Jury Trials and Judicial Tenure. 
William and Mary Quar., Oct. 1960. 

NeLson M. Braxe. Eunice [Chapman] 
Against the Shakers [New York's only legisla- 
tive divorce, 1818]. New York Hist., Oct. 
1960. 

Epwarp K. Spann. The Souring of Good 
Feelings: John W. Taylor and the Speakership 
Election of 1821. Ibid. 

James L. CmovrHAMEL. James Watson 
Webb: Mercantile Editor. Ibid. 

Jonn Faeperıck WooLverron. William Au- 
gustus Muhlenberg and the Founding of St. 
Paul’s College [1836]. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, Sept. 1960. 

James J. HzsLiN. “Peaceful Compromise” 
in New York City, 1860-1861. New-York 
Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 1960. 

Herren Burr SwrrmH. Nicholas Biddle Ket- 
tell (1822-1894): A Forgotten New York 
State Artist. Ibid. 

Tuoxas J. Conpon. Political Reform and 
the New York City Election of 1886. Ibid. — 

Jews BzerLusH. Roosevelts Good Right 
Arm: Lieutenant-Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man. New York Hist., Oct. 1960. 

Braxe McKetvey. The Italians of Roches- 
ter: An Historical Review. Rochester Hist., 
Oct. 1960. 


Gerra THurser. The Lawrenceville 


— 
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School: 1810~1960. Proc. New Jersey Hist. 
Soc., Oct. 1960. 

Josern E. Inuicx IH. The Reception of 
Darwinism at the Theological Seminary and 
College at Princeton, New Jersey [concl.]. 
Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec. 1960. 

S. LAWRENCE SHAIMAN. The History of Im- 
prisonment for Debt and Insolvency Laws in 
Pennsylvania as They Evolved from the Com- 
mon Law. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., July 1960. 

J. PmLip Greason. A Scurrilous Colonial 
Election and Franklin’s Reputation. William 
and Mary Quar., Jan. 1961. 

James L. CnovuTHAMZL. Three Philadelphians 
in the Bank War: A Neglected Chapter in 
dam Lobbying. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 
1960. 

MARGARET 'lscHAN Roey. Evan Pugh of 
Pennsylvania State University and the Morrill- 
Land-Grant Act. Ibid. 

Donavo W. Dissnow. Reform in Philadel- 
ae under Mayor Blankenburg, 1912-1916. 
Ibid. 

Jonn Lorron. The Revival of Unitarianism 
in Pittsburgh. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., 
Dec. 1960. 

JosepH A. Karanincic. The Allegheny 
County Bar Association, 1870-1960. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


The Humane Society of New York City in 
1811. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec. 1960. 

A. Honrer Dupree and LesLie H., Fısseı, 
Jr. An Eyewitness Account of the New York 
Draft Riots, July, 1863 [Dr. John Torrey to 
Asa Gray]. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1960. 

Haroun B. Hancocx. Life in Bucks County 
in 1722-13, by Ambrose Barcroft. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Oct. 1960. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Baserre M. Levy. Early Puritanism in the 
Southern and Island Colonies. Proc. dm. An- 
tiquarian Soc., LXX, pt. 1, 1960. 

Paron Yoper. Private Hospitality in the 
South, 1775-1850. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 1960. 

HaskEeLL Monroe. Southern Presbyterians 
E the Secession Crisis. Crol War Hist., Dec. 
1960. 

"WiLLARD E. Wicur. The Churches and the 
Confederate Cause. Ibid. 

W. Harrison DaxrgL. The Southern Bap- 
tists in the Confederacy. Ibid. 

Herman Norton. Revivalism in the Con- 
federate Armies. Ibid. 

EUGENE Current-Garcia ef al. The Fugi- 
tive Agrarian Movement: A Symposium. Mis- 
sissippt Quar., Spring 1960. 

CHARLES G. Dorman. Delaware Cabinet- 
makers and Allied Artisans, 1655-1855. Dela- 
ware Hist., Oct. 1960. 

James W. Fosrer. George Calvert: His 
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Yorkshire Boyhood. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 
1960. 

MicHAEL G. Kammen. The Causes of the 
Maryland Revolution of 1689. Ibid. 

^ Warrer W. Risrow. Augustine Herrman's 

Map of Virginia and Maryland [1673]. Lib. 
Cong. Quar. Jour., Aug. 1960. 

J. R. PoLe. Constitutional Reform and Elec- 
tion Statistics in Maryland, 1790-1812. Mary- 
land Hist. Mag., Dec. 1960. 

Hazorp Hancock. John Ferdinand Dalziel 
Smith, Loyalist. Ibid. 

George W. Pr.cuEgR. Virginia Newspapers 
and the Dispute over the Proposed Colonial 
Episcopate, 1771-1772. Historian, Nov. 1960. 
. Curtis CanRoLL Davis. “Just a Humble 
Public Servant" [Major Robert Bailey, d. 1827, 
adventurer and autobiographer]. Virginia Cav- 
alcade, Summer 1960. 

.  Vimernrus Daswzy. “George Washington's 
Railroad" [Chesapeake and Ohio]. Ikid. 
Francis R. Apams, JR. Robert E. Lee and 

oe Concept of Democracy. Am. Quar., Fall 

19 


c Apples. Virginia Cavalcade, Autumn 
1960. 
Currıs Canzoni Davis. His Name Was 
Diomed [“autobiography” of a dog, by John 
Sergeant Wise, 1897]. Ibid. 

Darrerr B. RurMAN. Philip Alexander 
Bruce: A Divided Mind of the South. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1960. 

GzoRcE H, GrssoN, Twenty-Seven Tickets 
[American revolutionary claims]. North Car- 
olina Hist. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

James W. Patron. New England Tutors in 
ae County, North Carolina, 1845-1850. 
Ibid. 
Jonn C. ELLEN, Je. Newspaper Finance in 
North Carolina’s Piedmont and Mountain Sec- 
tions during the 1850's. Ibid. 

‚Ray M. Arcmson. The Land We Love: A 
Southern Post-Bellum Magazine of Agricul- 
ture, Literature, and Military History. Ibid. 

Ricuarp L. Warson, JR. A Political Leader 
Bolts: F. M. Simmons in the Presidential Elec- 
tion of 1928. Ibid. 

Eucene P. WirrtGimNG and Herra HATZ- 
FELD. Catholic Serials of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in South Carolina. Ree. Am. Catholic 
Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Mar.-June 1960. 

J. Lerrca Wzrenr, JR. Andrew Ranson: 
Seventeenth Century Pirate? Florida Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 1960. 

ALBERT W, Haarmann. The Spanish Con- 
quest of British West Florida, 1779-1781. Ibid. 

Jor M. RicHanpsoN. The Freedmen's Bureau 
and Negro Labor in Florida. Ibid. 

WiLLıam J. ScmELLINGs. Florida and the 
Cuban Revolution, 1895-1898. Ibid. 

H. Cryp& Rerves and LAWRENCE A. Cas- 
sipy. Fairs in Kentucky. Filson Club Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 1960. 


ULRICH TROUBETZKOY. Big Business from . 


Other Recent Publications 


James L. Munum, Je. Transylvania Univer- 
sity as the Nation Saw It, 1818-1828, Ibid. 

M. THomas Ince. Sut Lovingood: An Ex- 
amination -of the Nature of a “Nat’ral Born 
Durn'd Fool.” Tennessee Hist. Quar., Sept. 
1960. 

STANLEY F. Horn. Isham G. Harris in the 
Pre-War Years. Ibid. 

LeRoy P. Grav. Andrew ja and the 
Coming of the War. Ibid. 

Rosert S. Henry. Chattanooga and the 
War. Ibid. 

Dansu H. Tuomas. Fort Toulouse in Tradi- 
tion and Fact. Alabama Rev., Oct. 1960. 

MARGARET DrsCHAMPS Moore. Religion in 
Mississippi in 1860. Jour. Mississippi Hist., 
Oct. 1960. 

Barnes F. Larnrop. The Lafourche District 
in 1861-1862: A Problem in Local Defense. 
Louisiana Hist., Spring 1960. 

ELISABETH Joan Doyle, New Orleans Courts 
under Military Occupation, 1861-65. Mid-Am., 
July 1960. 

Jonn C. L. ANpREAssEN. Frances Benjamin 
Johnston and Her Views of “Uncle Sam" 
[photographer; 1864-1952]. Louisiana Hist., 
Spring 1960 

ConraD Joyner. Notes on the Louisiana 
Constitution of 1921. Southwestern Soc. Sa. 
Quar., Sept. 1960. 

Jonn Epmonp Gonzares. Henry Stuart 
Foote: A Republican Appointee in Louisiana. 
Louisiana Hist., Spring 1960. 

Dow Rickey, Ja. The British-Indian Attack 
on St. Louis, May 26, 1780. Missouri Hist. 


Rev., Oct. 1960. 


Boyp W. Jonwnson. Benjamin Desha [1790- 
1835]. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter 1960. 

Hanorp W. Ryan. Matthew Arbuckle Comes 
to Fort Smith [1821-22]. Ibid. 

Lonnie J. Werre. The Election of 1827 
and the Conway-Crittenden Duel. Ibid. 

CLARA B. KENNAN. Educational Journals in 
Arkansas. Ibid. 

R. HarrriBURTON, Jr. The Nation's First 
Anti-Darwin Law [Oklahoma, 1923]. South- 
western Soc. Sci. Quar., Sept. 1960. 

Frep RaTHJEN. The Physiography of the 
Texas Panhandle. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Jan. 1961. 

Jay W. Smarr. The Maps of the Stephen F. 
Austin Collection. Ibid. 

CHARLES M. Snyper. New Jersey Pioneers 
in Texas. Ibid. 

Forrest E. Warp. Pre-Revolutionary Ac- 
tivity in Brazoria County. Ibid., Oct. 1960. 

Georce F. Haves. The Texas Navy at New 
York. Ibid., Jan. 1961. 

Dorman H. Winrrey. The Texan Archive 
War of 1842. Ibid., Oct. 1960. 

Tuomas L. Muer. Texas Land Grants to 
Veterans of the Revolution and Signers of the 
[Texan] Declaration of Independence. Ibid., 
Jan. 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


CuaxLEes H. Dirton. The Arrival of the 
Telegraph in Texas. Ibid., Oct. 1960. 

STEPHEN B. Oares. John S. "Rip" Ford. 
Ibid., Jan. 1961. 

m RicHABD Kina. Horace Greeley in Texas. 
Ibid. 

O. Cranx Fisner. The Life and Times of 
King Fisher [outlaw, 1855-84]. Ibid., Oct. 
1960. 
WirLıam R. LINNEMAN, Colonel Bill Snort: 
A Texas Jack Downing [Alexander Edwin 
Sweet, 1841-1901]. Ibid. 

WENDELL Holmes STEPHENSON. Charles W. 
Ramsdell: Historian of the Confederacy. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Nov. 1960. 


DocuMENTs 


Dorotuy Brown. Excerpts from Two Pink- 
ney Letter Books [1807-1808]. Maryland Hist. 
Mag., Dec. 1960. . 

Perer Warne. “Henry Filmer of Mulberry 
Island, Gentleman”: A Collection of Letters 
from Virginia, 1653-1671. Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Oct. 1960. 

FRANK TYRER. Richard Blundell in Virginia 
and Maryland [1702-1708]. Ibid. 

Wuar E. Wiour. Some Letters of Lucius 
Bellinger Northrop, 1860-1865 [Confederate 
commissary general]. 75id. 

MARTIN ABBOTT. A Southerner Views the 
an 1865: Letters of Harvey M. Watterson: 


Newton B. Jones. Writings of the Reverend 
William Tennent, 1740-1777 [concl.]. South 
Carolina Hist. Mag., Oct. 1960. 

MARTIN Apsort and ELMER L. PURYEAR. 
Beleaguered Charleston: Letters from the City, 
1860—64 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Ropert G. McPuerson. Georgia Slave 
Trials, 1837-1849. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., 
July, Oct. 1960. 

WiILLIAM Warren Rooers. Florida on the 
Eve of the Civil War as Seen by a Southern 
Reporter. Florida Hist. Quar., Oct. 1960. 

Joe B. Frantz. Trips up the River, 1855 and 
1857. Louisiana Hist., Spring 1960. 

MARTIN ABBOTT. Reconstruction in Louisi- 
ana: Three Letters. Ibid. 

Josera O. BAYLEN and GLover Moore. Ed- 
ward Fontaine and the Emperor Dom Pedro 
II, 1876. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct. 1960. 

Jack D. L. Horwrs. A 1795 Inspection of 
pene Missouri. Missouri His. Rev., Oct. 
1960. 

RayMonp Ester. Lieutenant Wm. E. Bur- 
nett: Removal of Indians from Texas to In- 
dian Territory [1858—59; cont]. Chron. 
Oklahoma, Autumn 1960. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 
REciNALD Horsman. American Indian Policy 
in the Old Northwest, 1783-1812. William 
and Mary Quar., Jan. 1961. 
Josern A. Parsons, Ja. Civilizing the In- 
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dians of the Old Northwest, 1800-1810. In- 
diana Mag. Hist., Sept. 1960. 

H. A. MusuAM, Early Great Lakes Steam- 
boats: The Last Years of the Hard Times, 
1842-1843. 4m. Neptune, Oct. 1960. 

S. WINIFRED SwrrH. A Survey of Publica- 
tions in Ohio History and Archaeology, Au- 
des 1959-July 1960. Ohio Hist. Quar., Oct. 
1960. 

RaNpoLPH C. Downes. Jesup Wakeman 
Scott [1799-1874]. Museum Echoes (Ohio 
Hist. Soc.), Sept. 1960. 

EpxuNp L. BiNsEELD. Francisca Bauer, the 
Sister of the Woods [d. 1859]. Ohio Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 1960. 

SHERMAN B. Barnes. Learning and Piety in 
Ohio Colleges, 1865-1900. Ibid. 

Jon H. Wurrz, Je. The College Hill Nar- 
row Gauge [1879-1928]. Bull. Hist. and 
Philos. Soc. Ohio, Oct. 1960. 

SAMUEL M. Jonzs IH. Brand Whitlock: 
Transition from America to Europe. North- 
west Ohio Quar., Summer 1960. 

Id. Brand Whitlock: Years of Expatriation, 
1922-1934. Ibid., Autumn 1960. 

Ray F. Donnan. The History of the North- 
Bos Cooperative Association. Ibid., Summer 
1960. 

Josepn GeoRGE, Jr. F. Lauriston Bullard as 
a nn Scholar. Lincoln Herald, Winter 
1960 

FLETCHzR M. Green. Lincoln: "The taste 
[of the presidency] is in my mouth a little." 
South Atlantic Quar., Autumn 1960. 

James P. Jones. John A. Logan and the 
ELM of 1864 in Illinois. Mid-Am., Oct. 
1960 

Irvino DirLiagp. The Centennial Year of 
Two Great Illinoisans: Jane Addams and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. Jour. Illinois State Hist. 
Soc., Autumn 1960. 

ALLEN F. Davis. Jane Addams vs. the Ward 
Boss. Ibid. 

Donato MrzrxLsjoHN. Jane Addams and 
American Democracy. Social Science Vaid 
Sept. 1960. 

Wımm J. PETERSEN. The Winnebago In- 
dians. Palimpsest, July 1960. 

Id. Rafting on the Mississippi: Prologue to 
Prosperity. Iowa Jour. Hist, Oct. 1960. 

Joun L. HazNssERGER, Land, Lobbies, Rail- 
roads, and the Origins of Duluth, Minnesota 
Hist., Sept. 1960. 

Crecu, H. Meyers Financing a Frontier 
City: The Pioneer Banks of Duluth. Ibid. 

RavwoNp W. SETTLE and Mary Lunp SET- 
TLE. The Early Careers of William Bradford 
Waddel and  Wiliam Hepburn Russell: 
Frontier Capitalists. Kansas Hist. Quar., Win- 
ter 1960. 

GEORGE BLUESTONE. The Changing Cow- 
boy: From Dime Novel to Dollar Film. West- 
ern Humanities Rev., Summer 1960. 

G. K. Renner, The Kansas Meat Packing 
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er before 1900. Missouri Hist. Rev. Oct. 
1960. 

James T. Kinc. The Republican River Ex- 
pedition, June-July, 1869. Nebraska Hist., 
Sept. 1960. 

DoNALD Jackson. Lewis and Clark among 
the Oto. Ibid. 

KENNETH W, Porter. William Gilpin: 
Sinophile and Eccentric [1818-94]. Colorado 
Mag., Oct. 1960. 

Erzanor B. Apams. Viva El Rey [corona 
ton celebration in Santi Fe, 17481! New 
Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

Rosert Emmet CLarx. The Pueblo Rights 
Doctrine in New Mexico. Ibid. 

Frank H, Grosses. Frank Bond: Gentleman 
Sheepherder of Northern New Mexico, 1883- 
1915 [cont.]. Ibid 

Rav Branpgs. Opportunities for Research 
in Arizona History. Historian, Aug. 1960. 

FLovp S. Fızaman. Jewish Pioneering in 
P Southwest. Arizona and the West, Spring 
1960. 

Dares L. Morcan. The Ferries of the Forty- 
Niners [cont.]. dan. Wyoming, Oct. 1960. 

Eowin W. Youne. The Adoption of the 
Common Law in California. Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., Oct. 1960. 

W. 'TunRENTINE Jackson. Lewis Richard 
-~ Price, British Mining Entrepreneur and Trav- 


eler in California. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. : 


1960. 

Cuirrorp H. Bisszrr. The French Press in 
California [cont.]. California Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Sept. 1960. 

: Josupn Arnmerrona Bargo, Ja. The Architec- 
. tural Legacy of Sacramento. Ibid. 

KENNETH 'l'HoMPsoN. Historic Flooding in 
the Sacramento Valley. Pacific Hist, Rev., 
Nov. 1960. | . 

Dororuy M. JonwsoN. Slow Boat to Benton 
[Mrs. Wilbur Fisk Sanders diary, 1:867]. 
Montana, Jan. 1961. 

THELMA GATcHELL CownrT. The Hole-in- 
the-Wall [cont.}. Ann. Wyoming, Oct. .1960. 

W. A. Karz. Public Printers of Washington 
Territory, 1863-1889. Pacific Northwest Quar., 
Oct. 1960. 

GzogGE A. Fryxman. Edmond S. Meany, 
Historian [1862-1935]. Ibid. 

James W. Van STONE. An Early Nineteenth- 
Century Artist in Alaska: Louis Choris and 
the First Kotzebue Expedition. Ibid.. 


DOCUMENTS 


Dwicur L. Swrrm. William Wells and the 
Indian Council of 1793. Indiana Mag. Hist., 
Sept. 1960. 

Tuomas E. Far. Suggestions for a Plan of 
County Organization: Charles Dick Lays the 
` Groundwork for the Campaign of 1896. Ohio 

| Hist. Quar., Oct. 1960. 
RosERT Tarr, Jr. Epilogue for a ade: The 


Other Recchi Publications 


Passing of the Times-Star. Bull. Hist. and 
Philos. Soc. Ohio, Oct. 1960. ` 

DowNALD F. Carmony. Minutes and Ordi- 
nances of the Town of Anderson, Indiana, 
1849-50. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 1960. 

Wıntmm J. Perersen. Moving the Win- 
nebago into Iowa [1837-40]. lowa Jour. Hist., 
Oct. 1960. 

Ruona R. Guman, Railroad Route from St. 
Paul to Duluth in 1869, by John T. Trow- 
bridge. Minnesota Hist., Sept. 1960. 

Nyie H. Miusr and JosepH W. SNELL. 
Some Notes om Kansas Cowtown Police Of- 
ficers and Gun Fighters [cont.]. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Winter 1960. 

KENNETH Wiocens PORTER. College Days 
at Cooper Memorial, 1895-1898, by Catherine 
Wiggins Porter. Ibid. 

MARGUERETTE R. Burke. Henry James Hud- 
son and the Genoa Settlement [1857-59]. 
Nebraska Hist., Sept. 1960. 

WiLLIAAM A. Durren. Overland via “Jack- 
ass Mail” in 1858: The Diary of Phocion R. 
Way. Arizona and the West, Spring 1960. 

-Jonn BeRHARD McGLom. Some. Letters of 
Patrick Manogue, Gold Miner and Bishop of 
Nevada and California [1868-84]. Rec. Am. 
Catholic Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, Mar.-June 
1960. 

LzoNAnD J. ARRINGTON. Crusade against 
Theocracy: The Reminiscences of Judge Jacob 
Smith Boreman of Utah, 1872-1877. Hunt- 
ington Lib. Quar., Nov. 1960. 

From Butcher Boy to Buffalo Hunter: The 
pus of Henry Bierman. Montana, Jan. 
1961. 


BOOKS 


ASSELINEAU, RocER. The Evolution of Walt 
Whitman: The Creation of a Personality. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 376. $7.50. 

BaLpwiN, LzutaNp D. The Keelboat Age on 
Western Waters. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 268. $5.00. 

BEARD, CHARLES Å., Mary R., and WILLIAM. 
The Beards New Basic History of the United 


‘States. ad rev. ed.; -Garden City, N. Y.: 


Doubleday. 1960. Pp. 347. $4.95. See rev. of 
rst ed. (1944), AHR, L (Jan. 1945), 400. 

Bouz, J. Amnon. Portage into the Past: By 
Canoe along the Minnesota-Ontario Boundary 
Waters. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 1960. Pp. 181. $4.50. 

BnaapLEv, James H. The March of the Mon- 
tana Column: A Prelude to the Custer Disaster. 
Ed. by Epcar I. Stewart. American Explora- 
tion and Travel Ser. ad ed.; Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. "1961. Pp. xxv, 
182. $4.00. 

BURNABY, ANDREW. Travels through the 
Middle Settlements in North-America, in the 
Years 1759 and 1760, with Observations upon 
the State of the Colonies. Great Seal Books. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Reprint of 2d ed.; Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. x, 154. $1.45. 

Check-List of Virginia State Publications, 
1959. Virginia State Library Publications, No. 
15. Richmond: the Library. 1960. Pp. 13r. 

Cocke, CHARLES Francis. Parish Lines, 
Diocese of Southwestern Virginia. Virginia 
State Library Publications, No. 14. Richmond: 
the Library. 1960. Pp. 196. $4.00 postpaid. 

CowMAGER, HENRY STEELE (ed. with an 
introd. and notes). Theodore Parker: An An- 
thology. Boston: Beacon Press. Pp. viii, agr. 
$6.00. 

CURTI, MERLE, e? al. (eds.). American Is- 
sues: The Social Record. ath ed.; Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. 1960. Pp. xix, 1160, xxxix. 
See rev. of rst ed. (1941), AHR, XLVII (July 
1942), 875. 

Deso, ANGIE. The Rise and Fall of the 
Choctaw Republic. The Civilization of the 
American Indian Ser. 2d ed.; Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. xviii, 
314. $5.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1934), AHR, 
XL (Oct. 1935), 795. 

Dose, J. FRANK. The Voice of the Coyote. 
Bison Book. Reprint; [Lincoln:] University of 
Nebraska Press. 1961. Pp. xx, 386. $1.40. 

Esy, CecıL D., Jr. “Porte Crayon’: The 
Life of David Hunter Strother. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. 
xi, 258. $5.00. 

EISENHOWER, Dwiaut D. Peace with Justice: 
Selected Addresses. Foreword by Grayson 
Kx. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1961. Pp. x, 273. $4.00. 

FLETCHER, Roperr H. Free Grass to Fences: 
The Montana Cattle Range Story. New York: 
University Publishers for the Historical Society 
of Montana. 1960. Pp. xii, 233. $12.00. 

GARRETT, WENDELL D. Apthorp House 
1760-1960. Preface by REUBEN A. BROWER. 
Introd. by Warrer Mom Wurrgzunri. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Adams House, Harvard Uni- 
versity; distrib. by Harvard University Press. 
1960. Pp. xviii, 100. $4.50. 

Gipson, LawkENcE Henry. The British Em- 
pire before the American Revolution. Vol. III, 
The British Isles and the American Colonies: 
The Northern Plantations, 1748-1754. 2d 
rev. ed.; New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1960. 
Pp. xlviii, 294, lxi. $8.50. See rev. of 1st ed. 
(1936), AHR, XLI (July 1937), 749. 

FIARPSTER, JOHN W. (ed.). Pen Pictures of 
Early Western Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh: Uni- 
Mad of Pittsburgh Press. 1938. Pp. xv, 337. 

5.00 

Harris, Seymour E. (ed.). American Eco- 
nomic History. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1961. Pp. ix, 360. $7.95. Textbook. 

YES, vin L. Mr. Lincoln Runs for 
President. New York: Citadel Press. 1960. Pp. 
352. $5.00. 

HELLER, Deane and Davi. John Foster 
Dulles: Soldier for Peace. New York: Holt, 
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Rinehart and Winston. 1960. Pp. 328. $4.50. 
HeLmreicH, Ernst CnmisriAN. Religion and 
the Maine Schools: An Historical Approach. 
Bureau for Research in Municipal Govern- 
ment, Government Research Ser., No. 22. 
Brunswick, Me.: the Bureau. 1960. Pp. 83. 

Hüczs, Jous D. Normaley and Reaction, 
1921-1933: An Age of Disillusionment. Serv- 
ice Center for Teachers of History Publica- 
tion No, 32. Washington, D. C.: Service Cen- 
ter, American Historical Association. 1960. Pp. 
21. 50 cents (in lots of 10 or more 25 cents 
each). 
Hiccınson, TmoMmAs WENTWORTH. Army 
Life in a Black Regiment. Introd. by Howard 
MumFrorp Jones. 2d ed.; [East Lansing:] 
Michigan State University Press. 1960. Pp. 
xvü, 235. $4.50. 

Indiana in the War of the Rebellion: Re- 
port of the Adjutant General. A Reprint of 
Volume I of the Eight-Volume Report Pre- 
pared by W. H. H. TERRELL and Published in 
1869. Indiana Historical Collections, Vol. XLI. 
[Indianapolis:] Indiana Historical Bureau. 
1960. Pp. xii, 603. Cloth $6.00, paper $2. 50. 

Jackson, Isaac. “Some of the Boys. . 
The Civil War Letters of Isaac Jackson, 1862— 
1865. Ed. by Josera ORVILLE Jackson. Fore- 
word by Bett Irvin Wırey. Carbondale 
Southern Illinois University Press. 1960. Pp. 
xx, 264. $6.50. 

KAPLAN, Louis .(comp.), in association with 
James TyLeR Coox et al. A Bibliography of 
American Autobiographies. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 372. 
$6.00. 

KNAPP, SAMUEL Lorenzo. American Cul- 
tural History, 1607-1829: A Facsimile Re- 
production of Lectures on American Literature 
(1829). Introd. and notes by RicHarp BEALE 
Davis and Ben Harris McCarry. Gainesville, 
Fla.: Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints. 1961. 
Pp. x, 300. $6.00. 

Lorn, Francis A. They Fought for the 
Union. "Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Co. 1960. 
Pp. 375. $12.50. 

LowENFELS, WALTER (comp. and ed.). 
Walt Whitman’s Civil War. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1960. Pp. xvi, 333. $5.00. 

MATTEs, Mernizt J. Indians, Infants and 
Infantry: Andrew and Elizabeth Burt on the 
Frontier. Denver, Colo.: Old West Publishing 
Co. 1960. Pp. 304. $5.95. 

May, JoHN Amasa, and Faunt, Joan REYN- 
oLns, South Carolina Secedes. With biographi- 
cal sketches of members of South Carolina's 
Secession Convention comp. by Joan REYNOLDS 
Faunt. South Carolina Confederate War Cen- 
tennial Commission, Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 231. $4.00. 

MENDELSON, WALLACE. Justices Black and 
Frankfurter: Conflict in the Court. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 151. 
$4.00. 
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Modern Land Policy. Papers of the Land 
Economics Institute, University of Illinois. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1960. Pp. 
x, 449. $8.50. 

NEWMAN, RarPH G. (ed. and with an in- 
trod.). Lincoln for the Ages. Foreword by 
Davi» C. MzaanNs. Garden City N. Y.: 
Doubleday. 1960. Pp. $19. $5.95. 

-Papover, SauL K. (ed.). The World of the 
Founding Fathers: Their Basic Ideas on Free- 
dom and Self-Government. New York: 
Thomas Yoscloff. 1960. Pp. 648. $7.50. 

Park, Maup Woop. Front Door Lobby. Ed. 
by Eona Lamprey STANTIAL. Boston: Beacon 
Press. 1960. Pp. 278. $4.00. 

Petro, SYLVESTER. The Kohler Sirike: 
Union Violence and Administrative Law. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery. 1961. Pp. 118. $3.00. 

RiGHTMYER, NELsoN Warre. Parishes of the 
Diocese of Maryland. Reisterstown, Md.: Ed- 
ps Research Associates. 1960. Pp. 47. 

3.00. 

RorH, Marcarer Brossr (ed.). Well Mary: 
Civil War Letters of a Wisconsin Volunteer. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1960. 
Pp. ix, 165. $4.00. 

RossgLL, Don. The Lives and Legends of 
Buffalo Bill. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1960. Pp. x, 514. $5.95. 

SEOANE, CoNsUELO ANDREW, as told to 
RosERT L. Niemann. Beyond the Ranges. New 
York: Robert Speller and Sons. 1960. Pp. x, 
13-256. $5.00. 

SMITH, J. MALCOLM, and COTTER, CORNEL- 
ros P. Powers of the President during Crises. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1960. 
Pp. viii, 184. $5.00. 

STREETER, THomas W. Bibliography of 
Texas, 1795-1845. Pt. III, United States and 
European Imprints Relating to Texas. Vol. I, 
1795-1837; Vol. D, 1838-1845. Cambridge, 
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Other Recent Publications 


Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. xlii, 
278; 281-677. $25.00 the set. 

TEBBEL, Jonn, and Jennison, Kern. The 
American Indian Wars. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1960. Pp. 312. $4.95. 

Tuoms, Herserr. The Doctors of Yale Col- 
lege 1702-1815 and the Founding of the 
Medical Institution. Department of the History 
of Medicine, Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, Publication No. 39. Hamden, Conn.: 
Shoe String Press. 1960. Pp. xxi, 199. $6.00. 

Tucker, Roperr W. The Just War: A Study 
in Contemporary American Doctrine. Balt- 
Aik Johns Hopkins Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 207. 

.00. 

Uniform and Dress of the Army and Navy 
0j the Confederate States of America, Introd. 
by RicHARD HARWELL. ad rev. ed.; New York: 
St Martin's Press. 1960. Pp. unnumbered. 
$15.00. 

Wang, EUGENE F. The Indian War of 1864. 
Introd. and notes by Ciype C. WALTON. 2d 
ed.; New York: St Martin’s Press. 1960. Pp. 
xix, 483. $7.50. 

WzzsrEIN, Invinc. The Blizzard of ’88. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1960. Pp. xi, 
157. $4.50. 

Wisa, Harvey. Contemporary America: The 
National Scene since 1900. 3d ed.; New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1961. Pp. xxi, 776. 
$7.50. See rev. of 1st ed. (1945), AHR, LII 
(Oct. 1946), 196. 

YAMBURA, Barsara S. in collab. with 
Eunice W. Bonne. A Change and a Parting: 
My Story of Amana. Ames: Iowa State Uni- 
versity Press. 1960. Pp. 361. $3.50. 

Youna, Dogoruv Wem. The Life and Let- 
ters of J. Alden Weir. Ed. with an introd. by 
Lawrence W. Cuisotm. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. xxxii, 277, 37 
plates. $10.00. 


Latin Ámerica 
Karl M. Schmitt 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


GONZALO ÁGUIRRE BELTRÁN. Indigenismo y 
mestizaje: Una polaridad bio-cultural. Jour. 
World Hist., VI, no. 1, 1960. 

E. WrıLys ANpxEWS. Excavations at Dzibil- 
chaltun, Northwestern Yucatan Mexico. Proc. 
Am. Philos. Soc., June 1960. 

Rıcarvo Bianco SEoURA. Historia eclesiás- 
tica de Costa Rica del descubrimiento a la 
erección de la diócesis (1502-1850). Rev. de 
los Archivos Nac. de Costa Rica (San José), 
Jan.-June 1960. 

Dwic#t B. Hears. Land Tenure and Social 
Organization: An Ethnohistorical Study from 
the Bolivian Oriente. Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., 
Spring 1960. 


MacNus Mörner. Latinamerikansk indus- 
trialisering i historiskt perspekuv. Sv. Tids., 
no. 3, 1960. 

J. Freno RirPy. Vague Plans and Huge Ex- 
penditures for the Solution of Hemispheric 
Problems. Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Autumn 1960. 

MANUEL Rusio SÁNcHEZ. El Cacao. An. de 
la Soc. de Geog. e Hist. (Guatemala), Jan.- 
Dec. 1958. 

ARNALD STEIGER, Las fuerzas históricas de 
Hispanoamérica. Estud. amer. (Seville), Nov.- 
Dec. 1959. : 

- S. SAMUEL Trifo. See General “list. 

THEODORR Wycxorr. Tres modalidades del 
militarismo latinoamericano. Combate (San 
José), Sept.Oct. 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Epuarpo Arcra Fanías. Integración de la 
burguesía colonial venezolana. Política (Cara- 
cas), Apr. 1960. 

Hermricn BerLIN. El asiento de Chiapa. 
An. de la Soc. de Geog. e Hist. (Guatemala), 
Jan.-Dec. 1958. 

CanLos STUDART Funo. Dados para uma 
história eclesiástica do Ceará (1603-1750). 
Rev. do Inst. do Ceará (Fortaleza), LXXI, 1957. 

BERTA FLorzs SaLiNas. En busca de la grana 
mexicana (1777). Mem. de la acad. mex. de 
la hist. (México, D.F.), Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

GUILLERMO FURLONG. Las primeras misas 
en tierras argentinas. Estudios (Buenos Aires), 
Nov. 1959. 

EpxuNpo M. Gendérre. Rivalidade das 
casas reinantes hispano-lusas na divisáo do Mar 
Océano, conquista da América e apossamento 
Reel Rev. hist. (Säo Paulo), Jan.-Mar. 
1960. 

Emio HARTH-TERR£ and ALBERTO MÁR- 
QUEZ ÁBANTO. Las bellas artes en el virreynato 
del Peri—Una nota sobre el baloón limeño. 
Rev. del arch. nac. del Perá (Lima), July- 
Dec. 1959. 

ALVARO JARA. La estructura económica en 
Chile durante el siglo xvr. Am. Indígena 
ae F.), Jan. 1960. 

RicARDO MÁRQUEZ Tapia. Ilmo. Sefior 
Obispo de la diócesis de Santa Ana de los 
Ríos de Cuenca: Doctor Andrés Quintián Ponte 
y Andrade. Bol. acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), 
Jan.-June 1960. 

OLGA PaANTALEAO. Aspectos do comércio dos 
domínios portuguéses no período de 1808 a 
1821. Rev. hist. (São Paulo), Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

ELINO C, PENUELAS siglo xvi y 
la crisis de la conciencia española. Cuad. amer. 
(México, D. F.), Mar.-Apr. 1960. 

RoBertT Ricard. Zur Sozialgeschichte His- 
pano-Amerikas in der Kolonialzeit. Arch. f. 
Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1960. 

Exo Ropzíourz DEMORIZI. Familias his- 

panoamericanas. Bol. arch. gen. de la nación 
(Ciudad Trujillo), July-Dec. 1959. 

CARLOS SAMAYOA CHINCHILLA. Causas de las 
derrotas indígenas durante la conquista. Estud. 
amer. (Seville), Nov.-Dec. 1959. 

SEGUNDO SERRANO PoNcELA. Godoy y los 
ilustrados. Cuad. amer. (México, D. F.), Mar 
Apr. 1960. 

T. Lynn SMITH. Some Neglected Spanish 
Social Thinkers. Americas, July 1960. 


DocuMENTS 


El Teniente Coronel don Hugo O'Conor y 
la situación en Chihuahua, afio de 1771. Bol. 
arch. gen. de la nación (México, D. F.), July- 
Sept. 1959. 

Fundación de los Colegios—Universidades 
de la Ciudad de Huamanga y el de la Ciudad 
de la Plata, por el Ilmo. Sr. Cristóbal de 
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Castillo y Zamora. Rev. del Arch. Nac. del 
Perá (Lima), July-Dec. 1959. 

ANTONIO GUTIÉRREZ Y UrLoa. Estado gen- 
eral de la provincia de San Salvador: Reyno 
de Guatemala. Anagueles (San Salvador), 
Sept. 1955-Dec. 1959. 

Itinerario del Teniente Coronel don Hugo 
O'Conor, de la ciudad de México a la villa 
de Chihuahua, afio de 1771. Bol. arch. gen. 
de la nación (México, D. F.), July-Sept. 1959. 

Los testamentos de don Martín y don Fer- 
nando Cortés y Arellano, II y III, Marqueses 
del Valle de Oaxaca. Ibid., Oct-Dec. 1959. 

Necesidades y precios en el mercado de 
Veracruz. Año de 1800. Ibid., July-Sept. 1959. 

Ordenanzas dictadas por- el tribunal del 
consulado para el nombramiento de los em- 
pleados encargados de la administración y 
recaudación de las rentas reales. Áfío 1723. 
Rev. del Arch. Nac. del Perd (Lima), July- 
Dec. 1959. 

Preocupaciones y gastos ocasionados al 
gobierno espafiol con motivo de la sublevación 
de Joseph Tupac Amaru. Gestiones a favor de 
la corona por el visitador don José Antonio 
de Areche. Ibid. 

Prosiguen las informaciones sobre encomien- 
dos y encomenderos, con motivo, de la visita 
de Íñigo Ortiz de Zúñiga al repartimiento de 
los Yachas, en 1562. Ibid. 

Título de Carregidor de la ciudad de Ver- 
acruz a favor del capitán don Luis Bartolomé 
de Córdova y Zúñiga, 1675. Bol. arch. gen. 
de la nación (México, D. F.), Oct.-Dec. 1959. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ADOLF A. BERLE, Jr. The Cuban Crisis. 
Foreign Aff., Oct. 1960. 

Rıcarno CasTANEDA PAGANINI. Concausas 
sociolögicas de la emancipación políüca del 
Reino de Guatemala. An. de la Soc. de Geog. 
e Hist. (Guatemala), Jan—Dec. 1958. 

Wayne M. CLEGERN. A Guatemalan De- 
fense of the British Honduras Boundary of 
1859. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 1960. 

Vicror C. Danr. Alien Labor on the Gulf 
Coast of Mexico, 1800-1900. Americas, July 
1960. 
ie J. Gnirrrrm. Santo Tomás, an- 
helado emporio del comercio en el Atlántico. 
An. de la Soc. de Geog. e Hist. (Guatemala), 
Jan.-Dec. 1958. 

José Roserro JUÁREZ. La lucha por el poder 
a la caída de Santa Anna. Hist. mex. (Mér- 
ico, D. F.), July-Sept. 1960. 

Lzonarpo Mora. Datas e fatos para a his- 
tória do Ceará.-Rev. do Inst. do Ceará (Forta- 
leza), LX XI, 1957. 

PATAICK ROMANELL, in Mexico: A 
Tribute to Samuel Ramos. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Oct.-Dec. 1960. 
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DidédcENEs DE LA Rosa. Panamá, problema 
americano. Politica (Caracas),, Mar. 1960. 

Karu M. Scmurrr. The Díaz Conciliation 
Policy on State and Local Levels, 1876-1911. 
Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 1960. 

Orzr M. Scruoos. Evolution of the Mexi- 
can Farm Labor Agreement of 1942. Agric. 
Hist., July 1960. 

. Mavricio pe LA Serva. El Salvador: 
Noticias histórico-políticas. Cuad. amer. (Mex- 
ico, D. F.), Sept.-Oct. 1960. 

ABERLARDO ViLLEGAs. Sentido e ideología 
de la revolución mexicana. Polftica (Caracas), 
Ápr. 1960. 

Forresr E. Warp. See United States list. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Epperto Oscar AcEVvEDO. América y los 
sucesos curopeos de 1810. Estudios (Buenos 
Aires), May 1960. 

ALFREDO D. BATEMAN. La ingeniería en 
Colombia. Rev. de la Univ. de los Andes 
(Bogotá), June 1960. 

Ear R. BEcx. Colin Ross in South America, 
1919—1920. Americas, July 1960. 

Jorge Brrurro. Quién fué el filósofo de la 
Revolución de Mayo? Estudios (Buenos Aires), 
May 1960. l 

GEORGE C. A. Bormrer. The Flight of the 
Brazilian Deputies from the Cortes Gerais of 
a 1822. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev. Nov. 
1960. 

Luis Cano, O. F. M. Fray Mamerto Esquiú 
Obispo de Córdoba (Argentina) (1826-1883). 
Arch. ibero-amer. (Madrid), Apr.-June 1960. 

José M. Capprouf. The Impact of the Wars 
of Independence on the Institutional Life of 
the New Kingdom of Granada. Americas, 
Oct. 1960. 

WitLiM = DusmsNsERRY.  Halsey's Claim 
Against the Government of Buenos Aires, 
1818-1859. Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Spring 1960. 

GUILLERMO FurLong. Hombres e ideas en 
los dias de Mayo. Estudios (Buenos Aires), 
May 1960. 

Id. Cornelio de Saavedra. Ibid. 

Lupovico Garcfa Lrovpi. El clero en el 
Pre Abierto del 22 de Mayo de 1810. 

CHARLES GRANVILLE HaMiLToN. English- 
Speaking Travelers in Brazil, 1851-1887. 
Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 1960. 

CHARLES G. Jackson. The Manoa Company. 
Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Spring 1960. 

Juric César Joser. Acción e historia del 
socialismo chileno. Combate (San José), Sept.- 
Oct. 1960. 

Faustino LzoóN. El Deán Funes en Córdoba 
y en Buenos Aires. Estudios (Buenos Aires), 
May 1960. 

E. Louse PzxrrER, The Argentine Cattle 
` Industry under Perón. Food Research Inst. 
Stud., May 1960. ~ 


Other Recent Publications 


Ricarpo Precrar.ui. Rivadavia, Gran Bretaña 
y la independencia de América Latina. Polftica 
(Caracas), Mar. 1960. 

James R. Scosre. Implications of the Argen- 
tine Wheat Economy, 1870-1915. Inter-dm. 
Econ. Aff., Autumn 1960. 

Vicente D. Srmrra. Filiación ideológica de 
la Revolución de Mayo. Estudios (Buenos 
Aires), June 1960. 

ALFRED Tischenvorr. The Recife and São 
Francisco Pernambuco Railway Company. In- 
ter-Am. Econ. Áff., Spring 1960. 


DocuMENTS 


Carta del Obispo Jiménez de Enciso. Rev. 
de la Soc. bolivariana de Venezuela, July 1960. 

Dovoras Ditton. The New Social Develop- 
ment Program. Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Autumn 
1960. 

? Distritos mineros de El Salvador. An. de la 
Soc. de Geog. e Hist. (Guatemala), Jan.-Dec. 
1958. 

Importance of the U. S. Naval Base, 
Guantínamo, Cuba. Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Au- 
tumn 1960. 

Mırz MaNsEFIELD. New Horizons for the 
Americas. Ibid. 

Antonio Martinez Baez. Sarabia en San 
Juan de Ulúa. Hist. mex. (México, D.F.), Oct.— 
Dec. 1960. 

Tres proclamas del Libertador. Rev. de la 
Soc. bolivariana de Venezuela, July 1960. 


ARCHIVE GUIDES AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


HaNs-Joacum« Bock. La Biblioteca Ibero- 
Americana de Berlín. Bol. de la Soc. Chihua- 
huense de Estud. Hist., Sept. 1960. 

EnNzsr J. Burrus. Cristóbal Cabrera (c. 
1515-1598), First American Author: A Check 
List of His Writings in the Vatican Library. 
Manuscripta, July 1960. 

Erna R. Gonzirez and Erma Sonzoont. 
Documentación referente al general Manuel 
Belgrano existente en el Museo Histórico Pro- 
vincial de Rosario. An. del Inst. de In- 
vestigaciones Históricas, no. 4, 1960. 

Índice-Extracto de los Documentos Nros. 
686 al 716, correspondientes a los afios de 
1715 y 1716—Volumen 22. Bol. arch. nac. 
de hist. (Quito), Jan.-June 1959. 

Índice-Extracto de los Documentos Nros. 
717 al 750, correspondiente [sic] a los afos 
de 1717 a 1719—Volumen 23. Ibid. 

Macnus MóRNER. Ekonomi och samhälle i 
Spanien och Latinamerika i nyare historisk 
litteratur [bibliographical survey.] Hist. Tids. 
(Sw.), no. x, 1960, 

Francisco SEVLLANO CoLom. El Archivo 
General de la Nación y el servicio de Micro- 
film de la UNESCO. Bol. arch. gen. de la 
nación (Ciudad Trujillo), July-Dec. 1959. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


BOOKS 


Apams, RicHaRD N., ef al. Social Change 
in Latin America Today: Its Implications for 
United States Policy. Introd. by Lyman BRY- 
soN. New York: Harper and Brothers for 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 1960. Pp. 
XiV, 353. $5.00. 

ARMILLAs, Pepro. Program of the History 
of American Indians, Pt. a, Post-Columbian 
America. Social Science Monographs, No. 8. 
Washington, D. C.: Pan American Union, 
General Secretariat, Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 1960. Pp. v, 54. 50 cents. 

BANNON, JOHN Francis. The Spanish Con- 
quistadores: Men or Devils? Source Problems 
in World Civilization. New York: Holt, Rine- 
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hart and Winston. 1960. Pp. 43. 75 cents. 
Textbook. 

‚HumsoLor, ALEJANDRO DE. Ensayo politico 
sobre la isla de Cuba. Prelim. note by JORGE 
QuiNTANA Ropricusz. Introd. by FERNANDO 
Ortiz. Publicaciones del Archivo Nacional de 
Cuba, No. 50. Havana: Archivo Nacional. 
1960. Pp. 435. 

Munro, DANA GARDNER. The Latin Ameri- 
can Republics: A History. 3d ed.; New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1960. Pp. vii, 547. 
$6.75. Textbook. 

Sección Venezolana del Archivo de la Gran 
Colombia: Índice sucinto. Caracas: Fundación 
John Boulton. 1960. Pp. 148. 


un. Historical News +++ > 


The New York Meeting, 1960 


Between December 28 and December 30, 1960, over three thousand registered 
historians and an undetermined number of auxiliaries, disinclined to mind the 
fees and queues of the registry, gathered on the occasion of the seventy-fifth 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association in their triennial cam- 
paign to take over New York City. Headquarters were set up at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, and the historians immediately encountered, within these hallowed pre- 
cincts, a resistance that was as fierce as it was unexpected. The mezzanine, tradi- | 
tionally the center of all operations, was the scene of an evident scorched-earth 
policy. Exhibitors, registrars, slave traders, and circulators strove manfully to execute 
‚the usual logistics against a stark background of naked posts, temporary parti- 
tions, and uncharted ceilings. And when retreat to the meeting halls was sounded, 
a counterattack followed, featuring the unveiling of two secret weapons—a giant 
hammer whose function was exclusively auditory and a ray gun which diffused 
an even temperature of 100? F. through many of the public rooms. 

Still, the meeting ran its accustomed course with no inordinate curtailment of 
any wonted activity. Tribute is due the intrepid squad that made up the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements: Madeline R. Robinton of Brooklyn College, 
chairman; Jesse D. Clarkson, Brooklyn College; Louise E. Daley, Barnard College; 
Bailey Diffie, City College of New York; Dorothy G. Fowler, Hunter College; 
John Garraty, Columbia University; Samuel Hurwitz, Brooklyn College; Ransom 
E. Noble, Pratt Institute; Robert V. Remini, Fordham University; Charles H. 
Van Duzer, Queens College; John Wilkes, New York University. Only their vic- 
torious autumnal skirmishing with the hostelers produced the facilities which 
made the convention possible at all. 

Whether through determination or apathy in the face of a hostile environment, 
historians attended sessions in what chairmen reported as high numbers, although 
there were sufficient variations to remind this reporter that a historian risks 
prediction at his peril. The program was a blend of proposals of joint sessions 
initiated by the cooperating societies, negotiated and approved by the AHA Pro- 
gram Committee; proposals of papers by individual members of the AHA around 
which the Program Committee built sessions; and sessions developed upon the 
initiative of the Program Conimittee itself. This committee, which functioned 
largely as a collegial body, included Daniel Aaron, Smith College; Knight Bigger- 
staff, Cornell University; Norman F. Cantor, Columbia University; Alexander 
Dallin, Columbia University; Richard S. Dunn, University of Pennsylvania; 
Franklin L. Ford, Harvard University; Fritz Stern, Columbia University; and 
Leonard Krieger, Yale University, the chairman. At its first meeting the commit- 
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tee adopted three criteria of programming, which it broadcast to cooperating 
` Societies and departmental chairmen. First, it would accept any proposal in any 
field from any source if such proposal promised to be of general interest to his- 
torians, Secondly, the committee would give special consideration to topics drawn 
from “the frontiers of history” (a theme later employed in a variant form by a 
well-known political campaigner, with considerable success). It construed “fron- 
tiers” to include not only particular areas and methods that have recently attracted 
especial attention from historians but also the general dislocation of historical 
boundary lines that has resulted from postwar impatience with the older cultural, 
national, periodic, and functional subdivisions of history. Thirdly, no single theme 
or emphasis should be prosecuted to the extent of neglecting the variety of inter- 
ests and attitudes characteristic of our far-flung profession. The Program Com- 
mittee thus deemed flexibility in design to be a good in itself. 


The session “Determinants of Western Civilization,” under the chairmanship 
of Knight Biggerstaff, Cornell University, presented a paper on the self-image 
of the West and a discussion from the point of view of three non-Western civiliza- 
tions. Gerhard Masur, Sweet Briar College, traced the classic interpretation of 
Western civilization from the eighteenth century as a homogeneous one, which 
has idealized progress, science, rationalism, and freedom. Prometheus Unbound 
has been one of the symbols for the emancipation of the individual. Yet, although 
the advancement of the human mind was sought, the emphasis was almost 
always on Western progress, on the white race. The non-Western world was felt 
to have little if anything to contribute to mankind; Western civilization was the 
model for all. H. A. R. Gibb, Harvard University, briefly summarized the his- 
torical self-image of the Islamic community and then pointed out that the civiliza- 
tion of the West has, in the Moslem view, always been contaminated by usurpa- 
tions, first of ecclesiastical authority and then of “reason.” Its “rationality,” 
moreover, has been undermined by a seed of unreason at its core and the assump- 
tion of individual “natural rights” released from obligations. Lucien M. Hanks, 
Bennington College, speaking for Theravada Buddhism, accused the West of not 
recognizing that man is part of the cosmos and must harmonize himself with its 
workings, of ignoring the natural moral law that automatically punishes crimes, 
of believing that moral progress follows from material progress, and of not 
stressing self-discipline and social responsibility. Joseph R. Levenson, University 
of California at Berkeley, pointed out that while the West was gaining a position 
from which world history and. European history could be considered as a cor- 
porate unity, Chinese civilization was losing its traditional position from which 
world history and Chinese history were considered a corporate unity. Confucian 
world-historical thinking laid its emphasis typically not on process (as in so many 
Western examples) but on permanence, on moral absolutes. The moribundity of 
Confucianism in modern times reflects the subversion of amateur ideals (central 
to Confucianism) by the specialization of the “progressive” world. 

The general implications of “Technology as Cause in History” were discussed 
in a joint session with the Society for the History of Technology. Mervin J. Kelly, 
former president of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, presided in the absence of 
Stanley Pargellis, Newberry Library. Roger Burlingame, West Redding, Connecti- 
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cut, claimed that historians had neglected crucial technological factors. in their 
narratives. He pointed out several instances where technological developments had 
been among the most important causative factors in effecting historical change, 
for example, the role of the clock in political, economic, and social history. Treat- 
ing the other side of the relationship, Lewis Mumford, University of Pennsylvania, 
argued that the internal history of technics cannot be "firmly pictured without 
reference to the culture it served and to the movement of that culture through time." 
Using the example of the Egyptian pyramids, he showed how technical achieve- 
ments arose from human purposes rather than from the internal development of 
technics. The commentator, H. Stuart Hughes of Harvard University, claimed 
that the idealist historians had denied the "spiritual" character of technology and 
thereby neglected its human origin and function. If the "anonymous" character 
of technology has obscured its importance, it should be remembered that much 
of all history is the work of "anonymous prime movers." 

Challenges and responses in "Historical Reviewing" were outlined by Law- 
rence Stone, Oxford University, and Raymond Walters, Jr., of the New York 
Times. Mr. Stone discussed historical reviewing in England from 1920 to 1960. 
He pointed out that reviewing there tended to be more critical and also, unfor- 
tunately, to be done by a small group of scholars. According to Stone, some of the 
editorial practices of the American Historical Review might well be followed in 
England, but American reviewing might be less uncritical. Mr. Walters described 
the practices and problems of reviewing in the United States in various Ameri- 
can historical publications as well as in the press. The two papers received vigorous 
comment from J. H. Hexter, Washington University, who directed his remarks 
chiefly to Stone’s paper; from John Clive, University of Chicago, who satirized the 
reviewing in the Times Literary Supplement, the American Historical Review, 
and the New York Times book section as he gave a critique of the papers; and 
from Bernard Bailyn of Harvard University, who believed that American review- 
ing might be much more critical than it is. The chairman of the session was Boyd 
C. Shafer of the American Historical Review who along with other editors at the 
session also commented on American practices. 

Two papers were addressed to the question “Where Is American Historiogra- 
phy Going?" in a session presided over by C. Vann Woodward, Johns Hopkins 
University. The first, by Daniel J. Boorstin, University of Chicago, described a 
change among historians during the last seventy-five years “from a dynamic to 
a static view of our whole national past,” a shift from an emphasis on ideals and 
their realization to the construction of images or molds with the vocabulary of 
the social sciences. The historian now enters less into the conscious life of the past 
than formerly and tends to stand outside and recast data in static molds. The 
second paper, by John Higham, University of Michigan, traced and evaluated the 
shift from progressive to conservative history since the 1940’s. The change has 
resulted in dropping the older stress on internal conflict and recurrent crisis and 
emphasized continuity, uniformity, and stability. Higham deplored the loss of 
moral relevance in historical writing and urged the renewal of moral criticism. 
Commenting on these papers, Rowland Berthoff, Princeton University, agreed 
‘with both, but pointed out a new interpretation that emphasized stability and 
harmony among conservative values and mobility and diversity among liberal 
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ones, James C. Malin, University of Kansas, was not sure he understood either of 
the main papers, but if he did he agreed with neither and thought them addressed 
to quite different questions. He suggested new lines of inquiry he thought more 
fruitful. 

Á joint meeting with the History of Education Society considered "Academic 
Freedom in the United States." Lawrence Cremin, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, presided in place of Richard Storr, University of Chicago. In a paper 
on the origins of the American Association of University Professors, Walter 
Metzger, Columbia University, stressed the role of historical accident in moving 
the Association to the central concern with academic freedom and tenure that has 
long marked its activities. In a companion paper on academic freedom in Amer- 
ican public law, David Fellman, University of Wisconsin, maintained that Amer- 
ican decisional law has been "formless and almost rudimentary" with respect to 
the associated problems of academic freedom and tenure. Wilson Smith, Johns 
Hopkins University, commented by pointing to ways in which both papers 
exemplified the development of a “new history of education,” humanistic in 
character, broadly conceived, and closely allied with the fields of social and intel- 
lectual history. 

The joint luncheon session with the American Studies Association, presided 
over by Stow Persons, State University of Iowa, heard a paper by Warren Susman, 
Rutgers University, on “The Intellectual Uses of History." Mr. Susman distin- 
guished the successive epochs of American history according to the conception 
which each of them entertained of its own relationship to the past. He expounded 
the thesis that the central spirit of an age is found in its notion of the nature of 
the historical process. 

The profession was subjected to a different kind of general scrutiny at the 
Phi Alpha Theta luncheon, where Joe B. Frantz, University of Texas, presided 
in the absence of Edwin B. Coddington, Lafayette College, and Lynn: W. Turner, 
Otterbein College, spoke on “Gullible’s Travails in Academicia.” In the manner of 
Jonathan Swift in his Gulliver’s Travels, Turner held a mirror before his fellow 
historians so that they could see their own academic pretensions more clearly. He 
suggested that under certain circumstances their virtues become foibles and render 
them incapable of finding answers upon which the survival of our r civilization 
depends. 


For obvious reasons, contemporary history is one of the most rapidly expand- 
ing historical fields. Sessions were addressed to developments in this field for 
various areas. 

Two sessions dealt with recent United States history. One, on “American 
Nuclear Politics,” under the chairmanship of William W. Kaufmann, RAND 
Corporation, included discussions of the politics of both the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. Oscar Anderson, of the historical section of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, spoke on the diplomacy of 1945-1946 initiated by the A-bomb, and Richard 
Hewlett, from the same office, revealed the issues behind the struggle for domestic 
control in the same period. Walter R. Schilling, Columbia University, discussed 
the tortuous process of decision making in reference to the adoption of the 
H-bomb. John Palfrey, Columbia University, commented. ` 
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A second session on contemporary American history was sponsored jointly 
with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association under the title “The United 
States and World Economy," with Victor L. Albjerg, Purdue University, in the 
chair. The speaker, Edwin M. Martin of the State Department, outlined the 
difficulties confronting American assistance to underdeveloped areas and recom- 
mended that local regions should determine the nature and sequence of develop- 
ments. Private capital should be encouraged and measures should be taken to 
maintain sound fiscal systems. Án equitable distribution of wealth should be a 
high desideratum. The first commentator, Chester Easum, University of Wiscon- 
sin, endorsed much of Martin's paper. Recalling the various agencies that had 
contributed to the restoration of Germany after World War II, he underwrote 
Martin's recommendation of using local talent, labor, and matériel in the develop- 
ment of a region. John M. Blum, Yale University, criticized Martin's failure to 
differentiate between the problems and potentialities of semideveloped nations 
with completed infrastructures and those of undeveloped nations still almost 
primitive. In contrast to Martin, he urged the need for organizing development 
programs on a multilateral basis and for increasing at once American funds for 
development expenditures. Sidney Ratner, Rutgers University, commented on 
the relations of the topic under discussion to the question of taxation. 

For contemporary Europe, William L. Langer, Harvard University, presided 
over a discussion of "European Resistance Movements in World War IL," with 
particular reference to France, Italy, and Germany. Gordon Wright, Stanford 
University, whose paper, in his absence, was read by Peter Gay, Columbia Univer- 
sity, made the point that the resistance movements, if they are mentioned at all, 
, are given short shrift in present-day textbooks and, furthermore, that there is an 
increasing tendency to minimize their importance. He reviewed the salient fea- 
tures of the French underground, analyzing its composition and its achievement 
and giving particular attention to the role of the Communist party. His conclu- 
sion was that the French resistance, even though victory would probably have been 
won without it, lent a moral tone to French political life and that the postwar 
organization of the country might have been different had it never come into 
being. Max Salvadori, Smith College, concerned himself more largely with the 
military situation in Italy in 1943-1945 and the contribution made by the re- 
sistance to the defeat and withdrawal of the Germans. In Italy the entire move- 
ment was, in a sense, the continuation and expansion of the opposition to Fascism. 
Hajo Holborn, Yale University, noted the continuance, throughout the Hitler 
. regime, of considerable popular opposition to Nazism, both on the part of the 
socialists and on the part of the Catholic and Protestant churches, but concerned 
himself largely with the organized resistance within the army, from prewar plans 
to the famous attempt of July 1944. Like other speakers, Holborn stressed the 
enormous difficulties in the way of effective opposition to a strongly entrenched 
government. In his concluding comments, Franklin L. Ford, Harvard University, 
drew a number of comparisons and contrasts and underlined especially the fact 
that the resistance movements, whatever measure of popular support they may 
have enjoyed, depended for leadership on the “old groups” who defected from 
the totalitarian regimes. This would certainly explain in part the composition of 
postwar governments, but Ford agreed that these governments might have been 
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far different had there been no "anti-Nazi conscience" to be taken into account. 

Still another area of contemporary history which historians have been develop- 
ing was the subject of a joint session with the Conference on Latin American 
History. “The Anatomy of T'wentieth-Century Revolution in Latin America” was 
under the chairmanship of Charles C. Griffin, Vassar College, who doubled as 
summarizing commentator. In his synthetic review of Mexican developments, 
Howard F. Cline of the Library of Congress stressed the growth of the Mexican 
economy and the increasing social mobility observable. Violent revolution led 
through various stages to increased nationalism and social welfare in an open 
society. A paper by Richard Patch, American Universities Field Staff, on the 
Bolivian revolution was read for him by John Murra, Vassar College. Patch, an 
anthropologist, stressed the independent action of peasant groups in bringing 
agrarian reform parallel to the nationalist revolutionary movement chiefly based 
in urban and industrial labor groups. In general the revolution had maintained 
moderate policies. David Burks, University of Michigan, summarized revolu- 
tionary developments in Cuba. Fidelismo from the outset was radically revolu- 
tionary, its leader an extraordinarily charismatic personality. Its drift from sup- 
posedly democratic to totalitarian behavior was due to numerous factors including 
inadequate policies of the United States and skillful maneuvering by the Commu- 
nists and left-wing members of the Castro movement. 

Finally, the distinctive problems posed for the contemporary historian by the 
new nations of Asia and Africa were analyzed by Edward Shills, University of 
Chicago, at the joint luncheon of the Modern European History Section, where 
Garrett Mattingly, Columbia University, presided. 

But the extension of historical interests beyond the orbit of Western culture 
has raised problems that go beyond those of contemporary history. In the session 
on “Eastern Europe and the Historian,” with Oswald P. Backus, University of 
Kansas, in the chair, Henry L. Roberts, Columbia University, presented the only 
paper. Stressing Eastern Europe's "intimate and ambiguous relationship" with 
Western Europe, he commented on three connected questions in Eastern European 
historiography: origins, continuity, and relations with Western Europe. He sug- 
gested that Eastern European historians have attached too much importance to the 
question of origins and that they have overemphasized the role of catastrophic 
events in producing discontinuity. In their search for identity or differentiation 
vis-à-vis Western Europe, he saw a tendency "to give a unity, a singleness, to 
Western Europe that seems artificial and unreal.” As a result, inappropriate 
categories of historical analysis were borrowed from the West, which has led to 
confusion and unsound debate. He asserted the validity of "the comparison of 
Eastern and Western European history." Robert L. Wolfe, Harvard University, 
spoke of the role of psychological complexes and the antiquity of the yearning for 
self-identification, describing evidence thereof among Byzantine Greeks. Dietrich 
Gerhard, Washington University and Amerika-Institut der Köln Universität, 
tended to justify the concern with origins and continuity. He asserted the sig- 
nificance of the discontinuity of Eastern Europe in any comparison with Western 
Europe, distinguished for its continuity. He partly blamed the West's misleading 
uses of historical terminology for the confusion sown by Marxism-Leninism. Paul 
H..Beik, Swarthmore College, commented from the vantage point of Western 
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European history, emphasizing particularly the diversity of Western Europe and 
the difficulty and value of comparison. The discussion from the floor was begun by 
Oscar Halecki, Fordham University, who defended some of the emphases of 
Eastern European historiography by calling attention to motiyating desires: to 
escape the present, to defend the continuity of independent nations, and to belong 
to Western Europe despite rejection. Michael B. Petrovich, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Geroid T. Robinson, Columbia University, asked that it be made a matter 
of record that this session was of rare quality, that more of its type should be 
scheduled, and that equipment be used to record every word. 

The problem of psychology and history was broached at a session on "Person- 
ality and Biography in American History,” with Frances Perkins, Cornell Univer- 
sity, presiding. William B. Willcox, University of Michigan, opened the session 
with a description of his use of professional psychiatric assistance in analyzing the 
enigmatic character and inconsistent actions of Sir Henry Clinton. The results 
suggest that in a biography, a psychologist and a historian working together can 
go further (in understanding the personality) than either one could justifiably 
go alone. Elting Morison, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, whose paper was 
read by John M. Blum, Yale University, suggested that intuition is an extension 
of the thinking process taking place under conditions when the conscious mind is 
blocked in an effort to organize and interpret the available evidence. He noted that 
intuition had been used long before psychology developed, from Sophocles to 
Shakespeare to Tolstoy. The hazard is that the reality of the subject and his hu- 
manity may be lost. David Donald, Princeton University, maintained that motiva- 
tion was the most difficult problem facing the American biographer. The standard 
historical techniques are adequate for handling conscious motivation, but psy- 
chological insights are necessary for resolving unconscious motivation. Using his 
own work on Charles Sumner as illustrative material, Donald recommended larger 
psychological knowledge for the biographer rather than the more difficult col- 
laboration with a psychologist. The psychological techniques, auxiliaries and no 
replacement for digging into manuscripts and records, must be used with caution 
and humility. The comment by John Garraty, Columbia University, led the large 
audience to participate in questions and statements of opinion. 

The historical validity of specific sociological and theological interpretations 
was the theme of the session “Beyond History: Extra-Historical Contributions to 
American History," at which Henry F. May, University of California.at Berkeley, 
presided. In his paper on the historical relevance of Riesman, Whyte, and Mills, 
Carl N. Degler, Vassar College, gave most of his attention to Riesman, as the 
most historically oriented and the most subtle of the three selected sociologists. 
Riesman was mistaken in saying that the “other-directed man” was characteristic 
of the twentieth century and the “inner-directed man” of the nineteenth. Actually 
“other-directedness,” or extreme responsiveness to the influence of contemporaries, 
was characteristic of American society throughout the nineteenth century. Jerome 
Cohen, Brandeis University, argued that recent developments in theology make 
possible “fruitful exchange” between that field and history. Modern existential 
theology offers the historian four useful assumptions or “expectations” with which 
to look at the past. These are: a dual view of man which transcends both idealism 
and materialism, the concept of irony, the concept of tragedy, and the distinction 
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between inner and external history. The prepared comment, by Daniel Aaron, 
Smith College, concentrated mainly on the Degler paper and argued that the value 
of Riesman's insights was not dependent on a sharp and complete division be- 
tween two periods. A lively discussion period was devoted almost entirely to the 
Cohen paper. Most of those who spoke agreed that theology had something to 
offer historians. Some, however, feared the development of a dichotomy between 
two rigid and oversimplified views of human destiny, one "progressive" and the 
other "tragic." 

The pertinence of philosophy and the social sciences to a quite different his- 
torical context was the theme of a session on “A Historian’s Craft: Marc Bloch,” 
with Norman F. Cantor, Columbia University, presiding. Hans Meyerhoff, phil- 
osophy department, University of California at Los Angeles, approved of Bloch's 
concern with the problem of language in historical exposition. He suggested that 
some of the recent work of logicians has carried this inquiry further. Bryce Lyon, 
University of California at Berkeley, examined Bloch's study of feudal society 
from the viewpoint of the student of medieval political institutions and concluded 
that Bloch had failed to make any outstanding contributions to the understanding 
of feudal institutions; Bloch's use of sociological terms had won him popularity, 
but Lyon doubted that such an approach was fruitful. J. A. Raftis, Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, assessed Bloch’s work as an agrarian historian: the 
comparative method and reliance on methods derived from the social sciences had 
been used with great success by Bloch in his study of French agrarian history. 
The same methods could with great profit be applied to English agrarian history. 
In the comment, George C. Homans, department of social relations, Harvard 
University, dissented strongly from several of Lyon’s remarks. Homans claimed 
that Bloch had tried to address a wide public in his study of feudal society, and 
Lyon’s criticism was therefore unfair and untenable. 

The connection of politics and history was investigated in the session on 
“Statesmen-Historians,” in which Walter Johnson, University of Chicago, acted as 
chairman. Stanley Mellon, Yale University, emphasized how, after Guizot as- 
sumed political power, he soon alienated the intellectual community which had 
produced him. As a result of direct contact, he was forced to revise the exalted 
notions about the middle class that he had worked out as a historian. After 1848, 
when Guizot returned to history, he no, longer celebrated the middle class; he 
celebrated France. Bertram D. Wolfe, New York City, emphasized that, like 
Guizot, Trotsky became a historian after his active political career ended. Wolfe 
described Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolution as one-sided but persuasive, 
with a description of the conspiracy to seize power unequaled in all the literature 
on the Revolution. Trotsky’s profiles of the principal participants, Wolfe felt, were 
remarkable. John Wells Davidson, Associate Editor of the Papers of Woodrow 
Wilson at Princeton University, observed that while Wilson should not be placed 
in the ranks of the great American historians he drew freely on history. This made 
Wilson a more effective President. The commentator, McGeorge Bundy, Harvard 
University, remarked that he preferred a statesman-historian to either a statesman 
who knew no history or a historian who did not actively know politics. 

In surveying historians’ current interests the Program Committee was struck 
by the great concern with urban history, not as a species of local history but rather 
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as a manageable microcosm for handling larger issues. Several sessions represented 
this emphasis. 

John A. Mundy, Columbia University, presided over a session on “Urbaniza- 
tion in History.” Lawrence Richardson, Jr., Yale University, described the recent 
excavations at Cosa. Founded by Latin and Roman settlers in 273 3.c., Cosa tells 
much about early Roman colonization. It was a miniature replica of Rome itself, 
similar in religion, government, and planning to its greater model. William M. 
Bowsky, University of Nebraska, delineated the social composition of the oligarchy 
that ruled Siena from about 1287 to 1355. While generally excluding both the 
nobility and the poor, this group was not narrow, since its members were eco- 
nomically related to the disenfranchised nobles and occasionally admitted men of 
humble economic status. Including persons owning much property in Siena’s 
contado, this oligarchy's interests were also not narrowly urban. Richard M. Morse, 
Institute of Caribbean Studies, University of Puerto Rico, advanced two interre- 
lated hypotheses on the role of the city in the settlement of Latin America and 
on the basic characteristics of the modern Latin American metropolis. The early 
settlement was effected by towns modeled on those of Iberia. Faced by growing 
quasi-seignorial latifundia in the countryside, however, these cities slowly atrophied. 
Recently the larger cities have passed from this.centrifugal phase into a centripetal 
one. By now the metropolis has grown out of proportion to its industrial power, 
and, lacking basic urban institutions, has been invaded by rural social forms. The 
commentator, Richard C. Wade, University of Rochester, applauded the study of 
preindustrial urbanism as a corrective for the frequent assumptions that indus- 
trialization and urbanization go hand in hand and that urban and rural society 
are necessarily hostile. He also suggested that today's Asian urbanization presents 
striking parallels with that of Latin America. 

Bernadotte E. Schmitt, President of the American Historical Association and 
chairman of the session “A Tale of Three Cities: European Capitals before the 
First World War,” sounded the keynote of the session by emphasizing the cul- 
tural and social focus of the participants. Carl E. Schorske, University of California 
at Berkeley, analyzed the undermining of Vienna’s capital position in the Empire 
at the turn of the century by the rise of the national movements as the context of 
a new Viennese culture. Spurred by a sense of functionlessness, a fear of the 
masses, and a preoccupation with the instinctual, the pioneers of this culture dis- 
covered the full range of the psyche in the pain of a dissolving value system. 
Taking comfort in the notion that where nothing was certain all things were pos- 
sible, Vienna struggled vainly to sustain imperial life by the power of symboliza- 
tion. Jacques Barzun, Columbia University, described prewar Paris as "a time of 
high fever," to denote the excitement of scientific, literary, and artistic creativity 
in the context of organic changes in politics and society. Cubism in art and re- 
lated movements in literature represented man's sense of mastery over his experi- 
ence. The shock of war crushed this promising transition from the tumbling 
traditions of the nineteenth century to the establishment of reason, order, and 
finality of expression in the new. George Dangerfield, Carpinteria, California, de- 
picted prewar London in terms of the “final purposelessness" and “inner irre- 
sponsibility” with which the prevailing liberal temper met the hostile challenges 
of collectivism and Irish nationalism. Yet there were signs, too, of a healthy re- 
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visionism, portents not of decay but of survival In his comment, Alexander 
Gerschenkron, Harvard University, acknowledged himself unable to find common 
bases for comparison of the three papers and confined himself to remarks on the 
cultural situation of Vienna. 

"Urban Reform and the Progressive Movement" was the subject of a joint 
session with the Urban History Group and the American Association for State and 
Local History, under the chairmanship of Bayrd Still, New York University. In 
a paper dealing with Kansas City politics from 189o to 1914, Theodore Brown, 
University of Kansas City, pointed to numerous occasions on which the boss, 
James Pendergast, as well,as the reformer, editor William R. Nelson, supported 
progressive proposals. Frederick I. Olson, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
characterized Milwaukee’s first Socialist administration, 1910-1912, as the “late 
arrival of a Milwaukee variant on progressive reform.” He laid the transiency of 
the Seidel administration to divided goals, party distractions, and the failure to 
develop loyalty to the party wide enough to safeguard its future. The short-lived 
reform regime of Rudolph Blankenburg in Philadelphia, 1912-1916, was discussed 
by Donald W. Disbrow, Eastern Michigan College. He cited as among the reasons 
for its limited tenure the mayor’s unwillingness to supply his reform supporters 
with the patronage they had expected and the failure to attract the immigrant and 
Negro vote with something more substantial than "pleas about good government." 
In commenting upon the papers, Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia 
stressed the need for flexibility in the reform mayor and observed that -New Deal 
legislation had limited the power of the boss by giving the unemployed other 
sources of support. Arthur Mann, Smith College, pointed to the need for a more 
precise definition of "progressivism" before calling it the causal factor i in municipal 
reform movements extending from 1880 to 1920. 

A session on “Urbanism and Its Effects upon American Religious Life, 1890- 
1940," with Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard University in the chair, was spon- 
sored jointly with the American Catholic Historical Association. The first paper, 
dealing with the Protestants, was given by Aaron I. Abell, University of Notre 
Dame, while the Catholics were treated in the second paper by Robert D. Cross, 
Columbia University. Both authors agreed on the profound effects of the urban 
movement upon the churches, and Cross showed that in spite of the concentration 
of Catholics in the large urban centers, it by no means stifled emphasis from 
Catholic writers and speakers on the need for the Church to continue to call at- 
tention to the wholesomeness of rural life for its people. John R. Betts, Boston 
College, commented. 

The joint session with the Lexington Group addressed itself to the problem of 
“Railroads and Cities." Richard C. Overton, historian of the Burlington Lines, 
presided in the absence of David I. Mackie, chairman of the Eastern Railroads 
Presidents Conference. Charles J. Kennedy, University of Nebraska, discussed 
“Commuter Services in the Boston Area, 1835-1860,” and explained how the _ 
seven early roads, notably the Boston & Maine, promoted development of "railroad 
villages" within a ten-mile radius of the city by selling reduced rate season tickets. 
Rising rail expenses in the 1850’s, however, led to increased fares, commuter com- 
plaints, and many of the problems now associated with such services. “The De- 
cline of Railroad Commutation,” by George W. Hilton of Northwestern's Trans- 
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portation Center, concentrated on the period since World War I, during which 
rail commutation has been increasingly subjected to two conflicting pressures: the 
growth of suburbs and the shift to auto transport. George Rogers Taylor, Amherst 
College, and Joe W. Kizzia, executive editor of Railway Age, offered formal com- 
ments on the two papers. 

One of the most promising recent developments in historical method was the 
theme of the session on “The Use of Symbols in History,” over which. Helene 
Wieruszowski, City College of New York, presided. In his paper on the use of 
symbols as historical evidence, Erwin R. Goodenough of Yale University argued 
the hypothesis: When a historian has a mass of symbols from a civilization or a 
religious group he can use it as evidence even without any literary explanations, 
provided that he is able to grasp and feel their psychological impact within a 
given civilization. It is essential, moreover, for the historian to decide whether the 
symbols of his subject are innovations or whether they had been used by earlier 
peoples, and with what meaning. Values remain constant only as long as the 
symbol is a living one. Then, but only then, can they be taken as the living voice 
of the anonymous masses of peoples. Gerhard Ladner, Fordham University, char- 
acterized medieval symbolism as that kind of mentality whereby symbols are con- 
sidered as media or vehicles of various degrees of realities of both the natural and 
supernatural orders. The sacraments are the most outstanding instance of this 
type of symbolism, but other medieval symbols, like the crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the papal tiara, share their character and especially the quality of 
bringing about the effect they are believed to signify. In his comment, Michael 
Cherniavsky, Wesleyan University, questioned Goodenough’s thesis. Many sym- 
bols have lost all their meanings in the course of time, and their various associa- 
tions with one another often appear senseless, paradoxical, and even ridiculous. 
He doubted whether medieval beholders of such public symbols as crown and 
_tiara felt any impact on their souls. 

The problem which has been raised for the autonomy of the historian by the 
expansion of government-sponsored history was at issue in a joint session with 
the American Military Institute under the title “The Truth of the Battlefield and 
the Official Historian." 'Theodore Ropp, Duke University, presided. Jay Luvaas of 
Allegheny College traced the mistrust of official history back to the distortions of 
treatment and the pressures of censorship suffered by early British official military 
history from the Crimean through the First World War. Martin Blumenson, 
Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, argued that the 
United States Army has avoided these pitfalls by employing trained historians— 
largely civilian—and by granting free access to records. The real restrictions upon 
official historians now are not those of security or of bias but those exerted by the 
critical method employed in a cooperative enterprise. The commentator, Louis 
Morton, Dartmouth College, declared the source of distortions now to lie not in 
overt censorship but in the subtle influence exerted by the point of view of any 
institution, official or otherwise, that employs historians to examine its records. 


The fate of common themes in different settings of time or place provided the 
topics for several sessions. 


The session on “The Humanist Theme: Change and Continuity in the West- 
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ern Cultural Tradition" was presided over by Frederick Burkhardt, President of 
the American Council of Learned Societies. Hanna H. Gray, University of Chi- 
cago, presented her thesis that the faith in eloquence was the identifying character- 
istic of Renaissance humanism and that this faith proceeded from a fundamental 
agreement on the purposes of knowledge and of discourse. Árthur Wilson, Dart- 
mouth College, then discussed humanism during the Enlightenment. Continuity 
was provided by the prestige of humanism both as the study of classical literature 
and as a philosophy of man. But change was also under way, as a result of the 
quarrel between ancients and moderns and of John Locke's doctrines. These 
brought about a humanism that was both scientific and politically radical in 
spirit. In his “Contemporary Humanism: A Critique,” Herbert Marcuse of 
Brandeis University argued that at the very time when technology renders pos- 
sible the conditions of existence for which humanism has striven, the political 
tensions so organize society as to counteract their realization. “Thus humanism 
appears again as mere ideology . . . The task of contemporary humanism is to 
identify the forces which prevent its realization." Crane Brinton, Harvard Univer- 
sity, commented on the semantic problem provided by the term "humanism" as 
used in the three papers and tentatively offered as a "least common denominator" 
the antireligious or "antidivinity" theme of the humanist tradition. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes presided over the session on “Nationalism and the Growth 
of States." Frank Pegues, Ohio State University, emphasized the role of Philip the 
Fair and Edward I and the royal legists Guillaume de Plaisians and Sir John 
Fortescue in propagandizing nationalism in medieval France and England. Hans 
Rogger of Sarah Lawrence College dealt with the national Russian "dilemma" 
from Nicholas I to Nicholas II, which he defined as opposition between the im- 
perial bureaucracy and the nationalist intelligentsia, whether Westernizing or 
Slavophile. James S. Coleman, African Studies Center in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, essayed an analysis of nationalism in the contemporary 
multiplication of independent states in Africa, distinguishing between ethnic, 
regional, and territorial nationalisms, and contending that the strongest and 
probably the most enduring is the territorial, that is, a nationalism based on 
boundaries previously fixed by the colonial powers. Karl Deutsch, Yale University, 
in discussing the papers, questioned whether some evidence of English and French 
nationalism might not be found prior to the fourteenth century. He also expressed 
skepticism about the enduring quality of “territorial” nationalism i in Africa, citing 
its supplanting elsewhere by ethnic nationalism. 

Militarism in different contexts was the topic of the session on “Armies in 
Domestic Politics.” Gordon A. Craig, Princeton University, presided. John Maki, 
University of Washington, spoke on the political influence of the Japanese army 
before the war. P. J. Vatikiotis, Indiana University, analyzed the role of the 
military in Egypt. Ramon E. Ruiz, Smith College, commented from the view- 
point of the Cuban experience, and Samuel P. Huntington, Columbia University, 
from the viewpoint of militarism in general. 

The session on “The Impact of World War I," with Broadus Mitchell, Hofstra 
College, in the chair, explored aspects of the repercussions of the first total war 
in the United States and Britain. William E. Leuchtenberg, Columbia University, 
discussed the effect upon the American New Deal. He found the militant char- 
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acter of FDR's efforts at extrication of the country from depression of the thirties 
derived far less from Populist and Progressive eras than from wartime experience. 
Here had been governmental intervention in the economy, deliberate planning, a 
spirit of ardent teamwork. The war removed many political and social inhibitions 
and trained personnel prepared to attack a new crisis problem. Stephen R. Grau- 
bard, Harvard University, analyzed the war's influence on the British labor move- 
ment. He explained that previous social advocacy, as by the Fabians, and the 
conversion of individuals like Arthur Henderson to a quasi-socialist program were 
not determining in the new departure of the Labour party in 1918. Rather, it was 
the demonstration of what organized power could accomplish in a national 
emergency that persuaded the workers to espouse this method for peaceful reform. 
The commentator, Mario Einaudi, Cornell University, subscribed on the whole 
to these contentions, yet shaded them in important features. 

The session on "The Businessman in History," with Herbert Heaton, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, as chairman, roamed widely in space and time. To the ques- 
tion, "How was commercial investment in medieval Venice affected by the 
condemnation of usury?" Frederic C. Lane of Johns Hopkins University gave a 
double answer: It was encouraged by the growing hostility toward interest bear- 
ing loans secured by collateral against risk of loss and made to meet consumption 
needs rather than supply working capital. And, the changes that took place in the 
actual form, terms, and rewards of investment contracts were made in response to 
changing economic conditions and the increase in funds; they were not, as has 
often been alleged, hypocritical attempts to dodge or conform to the prohibition of 
usury. The two other papers explored the role of the businessman in the indus- 
trialization of Russia and the modernization of Japan and found it insignificant. 
In the case of Russia, Theodore H. Von Laue, University of California at River- 
side, attributed this to Witte's autocratic foisting of a preconceived plan on a 
business cornmunity without prior consultation or attempt to win cooperation and 
to his emphasis on importing foreign know-how and money. As for Japan, Ardath 
W. Burks of Rutgers University insisted that the Meiji Restoration was no 
“bourgeois revolution.” Political goals were predominant, and economic resources 
only the means. Merchants had been as loyal to the old government as they now 
became to the new. John S. Sawyer, Yale University, found in the papers good 
illustrations of the need to study business enterprise and economic development 
in their social setting. 

“Types of Land Reform,” a session jointly sponsored with the Agricultural 
History Society, pursued this theme into highly divergent locales. Oliver W. 


' Holmes of the National! Archives presided. David J. Brandenburg of American 


University summarized land reform during the French Revolution, emphasizing 
that despite the peasant uprising, the abolition of feudal burdens and charges, and 
the redistribution of lands of the nobles and the Church, the results hardly con- 
stituted reform if reform was to be understood as the planned and conscious carry- 
ing out of a scheme for improvement of conditions. Jerome Blum, Princeton Uni- 
versity, discussed the Russian land reform of 1861 as an example of a planned 
conservative reform intended to preserve the existing structure of social values. 
After reviewing and appraising different explanations for the reform that have 
been advanced by past historians, he expressed and defended his own preference 
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for the view that Alexander II forced through the reform program against op- 
position of the greater part of the nobility to preserve his state from internal col- 
lapse. The third paper, by Marion Clawson of Resources for the Future, Inc., en- 
titled "Man and Land in Israel,” surveyed a land reform program in a modern, 
newly independent nation. Special conditions led the Jews to develop unique 
methods of holding and using land. Until 1948 the Jewish National Fund con- 
stituted the chief mechanism for purchasing and holding available land. After in- 
dependence the state of Israel took control. Lands are now rented at low rates on 
long-term leases to farmers, organized chiefly in two major settlement patterns, the 
cooperative villages (moshavim) and communal settlements (kibbutzim). The 
papers stimulated lively discussion. William H. Dusenberry of the University of 

Pittsburgh contributed a brief but clear summary of land reform in Mexico. | 

The expansion of historical interests has been signalized, too, by the growing 
interest in the relations of different cultures. Four sessions attempted to face this 
development. 

Mary C. Wright, Yale University, presided over a session on the "Impact of 
Western Education in Asia.” Robert K. Sakai, University of Nebraska, posed the 
question of Chinese and Western values in the conflict of cultures. He emphasized 
the revival of Confucianism on Taiwan since 1952 and concluded that Con- 
fucianists have not found a formula for the solution of the basic conflict between 
modernity and Chinese values that has haunted Chinese intellectual history for 
the past century. Robert J. Crane, University of Michigan, described the nine- 
teenth-century British type of educational institutions in India, 1881-1921. He 
presented valuable statistical material on the numbers of students at various levels. 
He traced the essential new professions, the modernized old ones, and Indian 
nationalism itself to this group. Roderic H. Davison, George Washington Univer- 
sity, specifically eschewed any reference to education in the broad sense, but pre- 
sented an account of the influence of French-type schools on the Turks from the 
late eighteenth to the early twentieth century. He concluded that the T'urks felt 
less of the influence of these schools than any other population of the Ottoman 
Empire. George Z. F. Bereday, Columbia University, as commentator, thought the 
treatment was both too broad and too narrow. It was too broad in the sense that 
many “Wests” were referred to rather indiscriminately. At the same time, he 
argued that comparisons were meaningless unless the contemporary picture was 
also studied. His final point was that no Asian country had ever wanted anything 
from the West except in self-defense and concluded with a passionate prediction 
of the Toynbean resurgence of Eastern values in the future. 

The joint session with the Conference Group for Central European History, 
under the chairmanship of Hajo Holborn, Yale University, was devoted to the 
discussion of “Pan-Slavism and Pan-Germanism in Central Europe.” Oscar J. 
Hammen, Montana State University, described the attitude of Marx and Engels 
toward the Slav nations. They judged Russia as the chief barrier to revolution and 
Polish freedom as the best way to remove Russian influence. Since the large states 
' were in the vanguard of historical progress, the nationalism of the small Slav 
nationalities of southeastern Europe was obnoxious. Hans Kohn, City College of 
New York, dealt with the Central European origins of the concept of Pan-Slavism 
and showed that it had little effect on Russian foreign policy or even on the rela- 
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tions of the western Slavs among themselves though it fomented strong Russophile 
sentiments among the Ruthenians and Czechs. William A. Jenks, Washington and 
Lee University, concentrated on the weakness of the Pan-German party move- 
ments in Áustria prior to 1918. The German nationalism of the Liberals and the 
Hapsburg mystique thwarted the Pan-German irredentism. Robert A. Kann, 
Rutgers University, commented that the indirect influences of both Pan-Slavism 
and Pan-Germanism on the transformation of the thought of the national and 
party movements in the Hapsburg Empire were significant. Michael B. Petrovich, 
University of Wisconsin, emphasized and illustrated the difference between Pan- 
Germanism and Pan-Slavism, the latter being more artificial because of the great 
diversity of the Slav nations, races, and languages. 

The impact of the Glorious Revolution in the American colonies was the issue 
of the session "1689: The First American Revolution.” Carl Bridenbaugh, Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, presided. Richard S. Dunn of the University of 
Pennsylvania considered “The Pattern of Revolution.” Perhaps the best way to 
sum up the Revolution of 1689 in the colonies “is to call it a half-way revolution.” 
The colonists demanded the liberties taken away by Charles II and James I, but 
did not "challenge their new dependent status within the Empire." Michael G. 
Hall, University of Texas, examined “The Revolutionary Settlement.” He found a 
merchant or planter group in each colony aiming at control of provincial govern- 
ment, but declined to label the revolts as coups d'état by mercantile interests; 
rather, the common elements were fear of French aggression and popery. Even 
more important was the attachment of the colonists to the privileges enunciated 
in the Bill of Rights. Frederick B. Tolles, Swarthmore College, commented by 
undertaking an examination of the term “revolution.” Pointing out what might 
be called Tolles’s Law—that “revolution” had been stretched to cover any kind 
of a minor or major change—he declined to see 1689 as a revolution in America. 
Certainly it could not be compared for momentous consequences with the Ameri- 
can Revolution or the Civil War. Since it had lost its uniqueness, Tolles thought 
we could speak of the “law of the proliferation of uniquities.” The discussion, in 
which the imperial school (descendants of C. M. Andrews) predominated, dis- 
liked the tendency of the papers to soft-pedal the imperial outlook. 

In a session deceptively entitled “Innocence Abroad: American-European Re- 
lations at the Turn of the Century" over which Richard W. Leopold of North- 
western University presided, Morton Keller, University of Pennsylvania, spoke 
on "The American Life Insurance Companies in Europe." Of all American busi- 
ness ventures on the Continent around Igoo, none surpassed those organizations 
in size, technique, and success. Their very success, however, engendered resistance 
by domestic firms and European governments against which the State Depart- 
ment offered little help. Unflattering revelations of irregularities in the United 
States after 1905 and the chaos of the First World War ended this bold, pioneer- 
ing venture of American corporate enterprise in Europe. Turning from the private 
sector to the public, Waldo Heinrichs, Johns Hopkins University, discussed in 
"American Prestige Diplomacy" the experience of a newly professional corps of 
diplomatic secretaries. Drawing heavily but not exclusively upon the career of 
Joseph C. Grew, he found the social experience of these able young men limited 
to the top rungs of society in the lands to which they were accredited and their 
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reporting insensitive to the realities of European politics. The superficiality of 
their work was explained by the type of education they had received at home and 
by their typically American attitude toward world affairs. The two commentators, 
John A. DeNovo of Pennsylvania State University and Charles Vevier of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, provided a basis for appraising the two disparate 
papers and, by different methods, went far to question the appropriateness of the 
title given to the session. 

As a final type of historical blend, three sessions considered questions that re- 
quired the application of different fields of history. 

The joint session with the Conference on Slavic and East European Studies on 
“The Russian Intelligentsia: Social Background and Ideology,” with Richard 
Pipes of Harvard University presiding, brought both social and intellectual his- 
tory to bear. Martin Malia, University of California at Berkeley, argued that the 
social and institutional unity of the Russian intelligentsia in 1840-1870 was sup- 
plied by their belonging to one or another liberal profession i in a country where 
these professions lacked the base of an economic middle class. This factor explains 
their adoption of rationalistic, Western ideologies aiming at transforming Russian 
society into a more uniform, liberal, and democratic one. Leopold H. Haimson, 
University of Chicago, analyzed the results of the Menshevik effort to create at 
the beginning of the twentieth century a working-class intelligentsia. Evidence 
that he presented indicated that these efforts failed because workers who acquired 
the characteristics of an intelligentsia soon isolated themselves from the main 
body of their fellow workers, many of whom fell under the influence of Bolshevik 
agitators. 'The discussants, George Kline and Daniel Bell, both of Columbia Uni- 
versity, questioned and amplified particular points of this paper. 

The reciprocal influences of religious and art history was the theme of the 
joint session with the American Society for Reformation Research, “The Reforma- 
tion and the Arts." E. Harris Harbison, Princeton University, was in the chair. 
In a paper on "The Attitudes of the Major Reformers toward Music," Charles 
Garside, Jr., Yale University, contrasted Zwingli, who excluded music from the 
liturgy, and Calvin, who limited the use of music to settings of the Psalms, with 
Luther, who considered music a vehicle of the word and encouraged its creative 
development. Characteristic results were the Genevan Psalter and the Lutheran 
Chorale. In his comment, Walter L. Woodfill, University of Delaware, questioned 
the effect of the Reformation on secular music. He concluded that later Calvinists 
considered music “a thing indifferent” and so did little to encourage its growth. 
In an illustrated paper on “The Reformation and the Visual Arts,” Guido 
Schoenberger of the Jewish Museum called attention to "proto-Protestant" ten- 
dencies toward simplification and individualism in Christian art before Luther, 
then analyzed the painting of Dürer, Cranach, and Grünewald, and the church 
architecture of the seventeenth century, with a view to suggesting the balance of 
old and new elements in the development of Protestant iconography and the 
Protestant pulpit-church. Probing beyond iconography, Erwin Panofsky, Institute 
for Advanced Study, inquired in his comment whether there was any "kind of 
consubstantiality" between Protestantism and its later art forms. Tentatively, he 
found this consubstantiality in two clements of "the hyperborean outlook" of 
Protestantism: individualism and introspectiveness. 
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The session “Economic Depression of the Renaissance,” for which Wallace K. 
Ferguson, University of Western Ontario, acted as chairman, was designed as a 
contribution to the discussion on the relation of the economic and cultural cycles 
of the Renaissance. Robert S. Lopez, Yale University, was the principal speaker. 
After expressing his belief that the thesis of economic depression during the 
Renaissance was now becoming more generally accepted, Lopez proceeded to cir- 
cumscribe the limits within which the debate might be profitably carried on. He 
noted that usable data on per capita income or productivity are practically non- 
existent and he proposed to offer statistics only on over-all figures of population, 
production, capital, and trade, Harry Miskimin, Yale University, then projected 
on the screen graphs which he and Lopez had prepared, demonstrating the eco- 
nomic trends in these respects in a variety of places and goods during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. In her comment, Sylvia Thrupp, University of 
Chicago, discussed the methodological value of comparative studies for the assess- 
ment of relative economic growth or decline. Raymond de Roover of Boston Col- 
lege and William B. Watson of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology both 
added further illustrative material, largely supporting the thesis of Lopez and 
Miskimin. 


Of the seven specialized sessions addressed to the American historian, three had 
reference to the Civil War, to commemorate its centennial. - 

At the annual dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, presided 
over by Paul W. Gates, Cornell University, Avery Craven of the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University spoke on “The Fatal Predicament.” Out of 
a lifetime of research on the South, its agricultural problems centering on staple 
crops and slavery, the forces making for disunion in both the North and the 
South, particularly the radical antislavery agitators of the North and the equally 
radical disunionists of the South, he applied mature judgment to the widening 
chasm that led to the Civil War. He concentrated once more upon those divisive 
forces which created deeply emotional feelings and which were aggravated by 
newspaper distortions of Kansas outrages, the John Brown raid on Harper's Ferry, 
and the hyperbole used in indicting both sides. Conservative influences, strong as 
they were, appeared thrust aside in the period of confusion and uncertainty fol- 
lowing the election of 1860; radicals were in control of both sides, and their ac- 
tivities led to war. 

The session on “Internal Politics of the Civil War” was presided over by 
E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia. Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, compared law making in the Union and Confederate Congresses and held 
that the Union Congress, in which for the first time the Republicans were in the 
majority, pursued a much broader program than the Confederates did. It “not 
only undertook to pass the necessary legislation, but soon sought to assume func- 
tions in administering the war.” After the first year the efficiency of the Con- 
federate Congress declined. Nichols concluded that Confederate congressmen and 
the South as a whole “really did not want to destroy the Union but to readjust it” 
for their own safety. In his comment, Kenneth M. Stampp, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, suggested that it might not be too startling to conclude that 
final defeat on the battlefields could be laid to the same cause. May S. Ringold, 
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Clemson College, in her paper on "Law Making in the Confederate States," con- 
fined her discussion to the legislative bodies of the several states. With states' 
rights dogmas entrenched in the South, these bodies took on a broader scope of 
leadership and attempted to fill the vacuum made by the withdrawal of federal 
power and the absence of action by the Confederate Congress with its restricted 
views. Eric L. McKitrick of Columbia University agreed, but suggested that to 
bolster the Confederacy there were other forces which could have been called into 
play beyond “money, credit, and industrial productivity," the lack of which Mrs. 
Ringold said forced the South to "build only with straw." 

“The Churches during the Civil War" furnished the subject for the joint ses- 
sion with the American Church History Society. Jerald C. Brauer, University of 
Chicago, presided. William A. Clebsch, Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 
Southwest, concentrated on two Protestant theologians, Horace Bushnell and 
Philip Schaff, who eschewed the common theological interpretations of the con- 
flict in terms of moral judgment, slavery, and etiology. Conrad Wright of Harvard 
University presented profiles of three Unitarian ministers as representative of 
distinct positions against slavery within the body of Unitarian ministers: Samuel 
J. May, the abolitionist; Henry W. Bellows, the free-soil moderate; and Orville 
Dewey, the even more moderate free-soiler. Wright concluded by questioning the 
tendency of historians to judge by the standard of antislavery orthodoxy and 
recommended as criteria the qualities of human sympathy and efficacy in edu- 
cating congregations to the moral issue in slavery. Sydney Ahlstrom, Yale Univer- 
sity, amplified the historiographical implications for the later nineteenth century 
of the opposing scientific and organicistic interpretations discussed in Clebsch’s 
paper. Sidney B. Mead, Southern California School of Theology, commented on 
the papers. 

A session on the American colonies, under the chairmanship of Lawrence H. 
Gipson of Lehigh University, dealt with “The Losers in America, 1760-1790.” 
David L. Jacobson, University of California at Davis, distinguished between what 
he called the prewar “Tory factions,” made up of small numbers of conservatively 
inclined people, and the great body of wartime Loyalists. The Tories in some in- 
stances were reformers, like Joseph Galloway of Pennsylvania. They were, never- 
theless, strongly opposed to measures taken by popular leaders that were held to 
be unwarranted under the constitution of the British Empire. Forrest McDonald, 
Brown University, in his paper on “The Anti-Federalists, 1781-1789,” illustrated 
the difficulty of classifying those who opposed a stronger central government 
upon the basis of political geography or even of wealth or education. Many factors 
contributed to favor state supremacy. People living in areas devastated by the 
late war, those who had served in the Continental Congress or as officers in the 
Continental Army, were apt to support a strong central government. As com- 
mentator, Douglass Adair, Claremont Graduate School, raised the pertinent ques- 
tion of the propriety of the term “Tory” for the designation of those persons who 
refused to follow the radical American leaders before 1775. 

On the early national period of American history, Dwight L. Dumond, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, presided over the session “Strategy of Social Reform.” David 
B. Davis, Cornell University, spoke on the topic “The Emergence of Immediatism 
in British and American Anti-Slavery.” It was a study of the early ideological 
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stage of a specific reform movement. Eleanor Flexner, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, discussed "Changing Tactics in the Women's Suffrage Movement." It was 
a summary of the final stage of a reform process. Davis concentrated on subtle 
distinctions in the use of the term "gradualism," viewing the American Coloniza- 
tion Society as an agency of gradual emancipation and emphasizing the influence 
of property rights, fear of slave revolts, and resistance to reform as factors in the 
transition to immediatism. Miss Flexner categorically stated that the failure of _ 
the suffragists to acquire political knowledge and skills delayed achievement of 
full women’s suffrage. In his comment, Alexander Murray of the University of 
Alberta emphasized that reforms reveal an early ideological stage when ends, not 
means, are the chief concern of reformers, and a final stage when discussion, hav- 
ing created an ideology, gives way to methods of achievement. Miss Flexner’s fail- 
ure to pay attention to the first resulted in undue emphasis upon the lack of 
political experience, organization, and strategy as retarding factors, when in 
reality they appeared as the reform reached the active political stage. Betty Flade- 
land, Central Missouri State College, also emphasized that reforms begin with the 
idealistic approach. Failure to recognize the extent of public apathy and institu- 
tional solidarity leads to bitter experiences and the emergence of concrete planning 
and detailed organization. Miss Fladeland believed Davis dismissed too lightly 
these lessons of experience in the antislavery movement before 1830. 

For the post-bellum period, the session on “Political Attitudes of the New 
South,” under the chairmanship of Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky, 
presented political conservatism as its central theme. Francis B. Simkins, Long- 
wood College, maintained that the southern Bourbons, the group of conservative 
southern leaders of 1875-1890, “left a lasting record of achievements greater than 
that of any generation of southerners since the founding fathers of the Republic.” 
The aberration of the Populist movement temporarily overthrew their power, but 
Bourbonism, whose essential element was the politicians’ efforts to develop 
southern resources by bringing northern capital into the region, is stronger in the 
South today than ever before. Kenneth K. Bailey, Texas Western College, dealt 
with the role of the Methodist and Baptist churches in the South in defeating 
Alfred Smith during the campaign of 1928. The organized effort of the churches 
formed “the moving force" in the anti-Smith campaign. Bailey minimized the 

effect of religious intolerance in the campaign and emphasized the prohibition 
issue. In his comment on the papers Dewey Grantham of Vanderbilt University 
. cited Simkins' early publications in refutation of the conclusions of his paper. He 
attempted a balanced view of the Bourbons, who on the one hand promoted the 
economic development of their region and aided in the process of sectional recon- 
ciliation, but on the other hand enriched themselves by political power, failed to 
adjust the tax burden fairly, neglected education and social services, and fastened 
on the southern states the one-party system. 

The joint session with the American Jewish Historical Society, under the 
chairmanship of Abram Kanof, in the absence of Bertram W. Korn, was devoted 
to a consideration of "The Role of the Jews in American Life." Moses Rischin, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, spoke on the relationship of American Jews to the 
nation's liberal or democratic tradition. He concluded that the role of American 
Jews could not easily be distinguished from that of other groups in the colonial 
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nineteenth century, but that this role was distinctive in the twentieth 
ey L. Falk of the Office of the Chief of Military History, Department 
y, challenged Rischin's thesis, pointing to examples of Jewish liberalism 
periods and to aspects of Jewish conservatism in the twentieth century. 
raham J. Karp, Rochester, New York, suggested a Jewish religious mo- 
for the liberalism of Jews in America. 

o sessions were devoted exclusively to English history. "The Idea of Party 
Writing of English History" formed the common topic of three papers at 
jon over which Caroline Robbins of Bryn Mawr College presided. Robert 
alcott, the College of Wooster, described the classic and familiar idea of party 
und in Macaulay and his successors as involving the acceptance of a corporate 
continuity from the Whigs and Tories of the reign of Charles II to the liberals and 
conservatives of the Victorian age. Walcott would substitute for this four major 
divisions with a number of groups within each of these. Day-to-day developments 
may be more satisfactorily interpreted in a multiparty framework. Jacob M. Price, 
University of Michigan, contrasted Namier’s dynamic analytical method with 
Butterheld’s interpretive approach. Criticism of the first was directed at a con- 
centraton on selected parliamentary action which ignored the passage of all but 
a fragment of bills and paid scant attention to both provincial pressures and busi- 
ness interests in the boroughs. Criticism of the second was based on the exag- 
gerated historical teleology. In Parliament, Price maintained that three groups, 
court and administration, country gentlemen, and politicians, needed direction 
both by a skilled man of business and by a powerful orator. William O. Aydelotte, 
State University of Iowa, discussed the generally accepted immaturity even of the 
party system of mid-nineteenth-century England, but found that the parties had 
greatly advanced. 

The joint session with the Conference on British Studies, under the chairman- 
ship of William L. Sachse, University of Wisconsin, concentrated on a re-evalua- 
tion of "Restoration Statesmanship." Maurice Lee, ]r., University of Illinois, pre- 
sented a reassessment of the role of the Earl of Arlington in English foreign policy. 
Arlington was consistently anti-French; when he was at last compelled to nego- 
tiate an Anglo-French alliance he did all he could to sabotage it, and after the 
framing of the Treaty of Dover he tried to prevent war with the Dutch. Not a 
successful statesman, his failures stemmed from lack of foresight and inability to 
convince King Charles, rather than from lack of policy or sycophancy. Paul H. 
Hardacre, Vanderbilt University, noting that Clarendon remains an indistinct 
figure among English statesmen, concentrated on contemporary views of Claren- 
don’s personality, his role as a patron of letters, and his reputation as a judge. His 
irascibility, lack of tact, censorious manner, and tendency to be overbearing and 
annoyingly avuncular contributed to his downfall in 1667, while his conduct on 
the bench was generally esteemed by contemporaries, and his support of letters and 
learning, sponsorship of learned works, and encouragement of authors merited and 
won admiration. In his comment, Willson Coates, University of Rochester, stated 
that Lee’s reading of Charles’s Catholicity as a tactical device may be the only 
way to make sense of a complicated diplomatic game. He suggested that Arling- 
ton’s concern for public and parliamentary approval may have sprung from a 
genuine Whig conviction. As for Clarendon, Coates commended Hardacre’s re- 
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construction, but questioned whether Clarendon’s irascibility may no 
from the frustrations of exile and the difficulties of his association with 
monarchs. 

French history was the topic of two sessions. J. Russell Major was ! 
- for a Session on "Crown and State in Medieval and Early Modern France. 
Cheyette, Stanford University, pointed out that during the fourteenth cent 
French ecclesiastics brought many disputes concerning benefices and other 
before parlement. Thus royal power was extended into ecclesiastical affairs 
in affirming itself through law, the royal power affirmed its own limitatı 
Herbert H. Rowen, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, argued that the dynas! 
character of the French monarchy of the Old Regime cannot be understood ex 
cept on the basis that public power, symbolized by the crown, was held by kings 
as a species of family property. He then related this idea to the royal right of 
taxation and the wars of succession during the reign of Louis XIV. In his com- 
ments, Martin Maie University of Pennsylvania, questioned the theses of both 
papers. 

At a Medus on “Religion in Eighteenth-Century France,” papers were. read 
by David D; Bien, Princeton University, and Warren C. Scoville, University of 
California at Los Angeles, with comments by Frank E. Manuel, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, and with Robert R. Palmer, Princeton University, as chairman. Both papers 
dealt with Protestantism and its place in French thought and society in the cen- . 
tury preceding the Revolution. Bien maintained that intolerance of Protestants 
was increasingly due less to religious than to political feeling, since Protestants 
were identified with their predecessors of the period of the Wars of Religion and 
the Comisard troubles and as such were feared as a menace to law and order. 
Scoville attacked the idea that the persecution of Protestants had adversely affected 
the French economy, showing that many businesses had remained and prospered 
under Protestant ownership in the eighteenth century and that the disabilities 
suffered by Protestants even contributed to their economic success and importance. 
Manuel thought that Bien might have underestimated the actual change in re- 
ligious sentiment and growth of humane feeling in about 1760 and that Scoville 
might have left an exaggerated impression of the indirect advantage of “penaliza- 
tion” to a minority group.. 

For German historians there was the session on “Germany’s Pre-World War I. 
Generation,” for which William O. Shanahan, University of Oregon, acted as 
chairman. Mario Domandi, Vassar College, observed that the youth movement in 
Wilhelmian Germany manifested in yet another way-the climate of social un- 
_easiness felt increasingly in the German Empire around the turn of the century. 
In the youth movement, a segment of urban youth, predominantly from burgher 
families, found a way to express its rejection of the Wilhelmian style of family 
life with its coercive discipline and rigid etiquette. The youth movement yearned 
for a new Germany formed out of the “whole community,” with ideals more vital, 
instinctive, and free than those of the old Germany. Fritz Ringer, Harvard Uni- 
versity, identified the Wilhelmian university professors as the chief prop of the 
pre-1914 German structure of values, particularly its respect for aristocracy, its 
national pride, and its confidence in German cultural superiority. By and large, 
university professors became spokesmen for an aristocratic upper-middle-class elite 
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that constituted the “Wilhelmian Establishment.” Yet the recruitment of pro- 
fessors from upper-middle-class ranks and their preferment as high-ranking civil 
servants widened the gap between them and the nation. In his comment, Klaus 
Epstein, Brown University, strove to identify the larger social and political sig- 
nificance of the pre-1914 youth movement. He also took exception to Ringer's at- 
tempt to identify Wilhelmian academicians with the aims and interests of the 
princely governments, insisting that some measure of the German scholars’ 
vaunted objectivity clung to their estimate of the contemporary situation. 

A session sponsored jointly with the Society for Italian Historical Studies pre- 
sented a neglected field. H. Stuart Hughes of Harvard University presided in 
place of Max Salvadori, Smith College, over a session on “New and Old in the 
Italian Enlightenment.” Eric Cochrane, University of Chicago, spoke on the 
roles of the French influence and Italian traditions in the Tuscan Enlightenment. 
Donald A. Limoli, Rutgers University, discussed the eighteenth-century reformers 
in Lombardy, with special reference to Milan. George Romani of Northwestern 
University was the commentator. 

In the field of ancient history, the session on “Roman Internal Security,” with 
Chester G. Starr, University of Illinois, as chairman, showed that the basic char- 
acter of the Roman Empire may still be viewed in diametrically opposed lights. 
J. F. Gilliam, State University of Iowa, discussed “The Roman Army and Im- 
perial Administration,” pointing out that the army was used incidentally for in- 
ternal pacification and also to provide personnel for civil administration. One 
special group of army personnel, the frumentarii, was analyzed as "The Roman 
Secret Service” by William G. Sinnigen, University of California at Berkeley. 
Robert S. Rogers of Duke University, on the other hand, presented the concluding 
paper, “Freedom of Speech in the Empire—Nero,” in partial substantiation of his 
general concept that the Empire was a rule of law and that the emperors did not 
punish verbal opposition. In the commentary by Stewart Irvin Oost, University of 
Chicago, considerable reserves were suggested on the last view. At the close of 
the session brief attention was given to the problems of training ancient historians 
in an era of little Latin and less Greek. 

Two attractions were offered the medievalists. The joint session with the Amer- 
ican Committee of the International Commission for the Study of Representative 
and Parliamentary Institutions presented two studies of "Attorneyship and Repre- 
sentation in Thirteenth-Century Europe,” with Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton Uni- 
versity, in the chair. Thomas N. Bisson, Brown University, read a paper on “The 
Origins of Procuration in Languedoc.” He pointed out that the use of corporate 
proctors was common in Languedoc by the middle of the thirteenth century, but 
that the royal government did not require delegates to southern assemblies to have 
full powers as proctors. He doubted that there was a close connection between the 
development of procuration and the beginnings of representation in the south of 
France. The paper of Donald Queller, University of Southern California, on 
“Attorneyship in Ambassadorial Relations in the Thirteenth Century” showed 
that the introduction of procurators with full powers speeded up diplomatic 
processes, since procurators, unlike the earlier nuncii, could conclude binding 
agreements. l 

At the annual dinner of the Mediaeval Academy of America, where S. Harri- 
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son Thomson of the University of Colorado presided, the address by Archibald R. 
Lewis, University of Texas, analyzed the unusual power and authority possessed 
by women in the society of southern France and Catalonia in the High Middle 
Ages. This distinctive feature was not new, but had deep roots in earlier practices 
and social developments in this part of Europe. The later troubadour cult of the 
lady, then, merely reflected the actual social conditions found south of the Loire 
and represented a tribute to the women of this region, which is in accord with 
their actual power and authority over southern French and Catalan society. 
. For the historians of Eastern Europe, Robert F. Byrnes, Indiana University, 
presided over the luncheon of the Conference on Slavic and East European His- 
tory, which heard Philip E. Mosely, Director of Studies of the Council on Foreign 
" Relations in New York, speak on “Some Unfinished Business in Russian Stud- 
ies.” After describing the feeble position of Slavic studies in 1938, when the Joint 
Committee on Slavic Studies was established, Mosely paid tribute to the very 
considerable achievement made in training young men and women, in publica- 
tion, in building libraries, and in expanding and improving instruction concerning 
Russia and Eastern Europe throughout this country. Mosely then outlined some 
of the remaining problems. Some disciplines, such as fine arts, music, sociology, 
and law, are still almost as weak as they were twenty years ago. The relations 
between American scholars and scholars in other countries need to be improved. 
Finally, no training program in the country has yet been able to establish a really 
interdisciplinary program. 

For Latin American historians, the luncheon of the Conference on Latin 
American History, with Irving Leonard of the University of Michigan as chair- 
man, took up a similar theme. In his address Stanley J. Stein, Princeton Univer- 
sity, illuminated "The Tasks Ahead for Latin American Historians." He evalu- 
ated the problems raised by “maldistribution and underutilization of land and 
other natural resources, economic nationalism, the inadequacy of parliamentary 
government," and called upon his colleagues to examine more closely the dynamic 
interrelationships of landed estates, industrial growth, regional specialization, 
urbanization, the role of United States economic penetration, and the intervention 
of the state in the economic sphere since the end of the eighteenth century. While 
his emphasis was economic, Stein stressed the need for closer study of the political 
power of elite groups and their failure to meet the challenges of the twentieth- 
century revolutionary "participation of the masses in the political process." Ap- 
propriately enough, Stein was rewarded for his efforts by becoming the recipient 
of the Robertson Prize for his article on “The Historiography of Brazil: 1808— 
1889." John Tate Lanning, Duke University, awarded the Bolton Prize to Chair- 
man Leonard for his book Baroque Times in Old Mexico. 

At the luncheon of the Conference on Asian History, where Holden Furber, 
University of Pennsylvania, served as chairman, Amiya Chakravarty of Boston 
University initiated the T'agore centennial by recalling Tagore's devotion to world 
peace and to greater understanding between East and West. 

During their luncheon, the Society of American Archivists saw the chairman, 
Philip M. Hamer, Executive Director of the National Historical Publications Com- 
mission, present to former President Harry S. Truman a certificate of honorary 
life membership in the society. In an informal speech of acceptance, Truman said 
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that he was "kind of a nut on public records" and urged the preservation and 
publication of papers of the Presidents of the United States and other papers im- 
portant for understanding the history of the United States. 'The principal address, 
"In My Father's House Are Many Mansions," was read by Walter Muir White- 
hill, Director of the Boston Áthenzum. This was a commentary of some of 
Whitehill’s experiences and observations while making a personal survey of his- 
torical societies and related organizations throughout the United States. He 
visited many organizations of widely varied PU and found them engaged 
in a multitude of history-related activities. 


The Association's annual dinner, the occasion for the presidential address, was 
attended by about three hundred historians and by about a thousand others who 
appeared later for the address. In his "With How Little Wisdom . . . ," President 
Bernadotte Schmitt surveyed his research and publications on the diplomatic his- 
tory of the two great modern wars (see AHR [Jan. 1961], 299-322) and shared 
his mature reflections on what had happened during fifty years of diplomacy. 
Before he spoke, Boyd C. Shafer announced the prizes of the Association for 1960: 
the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize—Caroline Robbins (Bryn Mawr College), The 
Eighteenth-Century Commonwealth man; the George Louis Beer Prize—Rudolph 
Binion (Columbia University), Defeated Leaders: The Political Fate of Caillaux, 
Jouvenel and Tardieu; the Albert J. Beveridge Award—Clarence C. Clendenen 
(Menlo School and College), “The United States and Pancho Villa”; the John H. 
Dunning Prize—Eric L. McKitrick (Columbia University), Andrew Johnson and 
Reconstruction; the Watumull Prize—Michael Brecher (McGill University), 
Nehru: A Political Biography. Paul Kieffer, President of the Century Association 
and long-time friend of President Schmitt, delightfully introduced him. S. Wil- 
liam Halperin presented him a volume, Some Twentieth-Century Historians, by 
eleven of his former students. 

This is the customary place for expressions of thanks by the Program Chair- 
man, but the annual repetition should not obscure the originality of the apprecia- 
tion which each incumbent feels. The gifts of ideas, energy, and time of the col- 
leagues on his committee; the unfailing encouragement, help, and understanding 
of Boyd Shafer; the patient and loyal support of his home department—these are 
the goods which each holder of this office savors anew, and certainly the 1960 
occupant has known them in fullest measure. Together, we have striven to pose 
the kind of challenge and to achieve the kind of balance which, in conjunction, 
might call forth all that is vital in our profession. 


Yale University LEONARD KRIEGER 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND MANAGING EDITOR FOR 1960 


They who twenty, thirty, or more years ago gave form to our father’s memories 
of the past determined in large part the shape of our present. They who now 
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recover and teach about our past will determine in large part the contours of our 
future, twenty, thirty, or more years from now. Because we are the discoverers and 
transmitters of knowledge of the past, our responsibility has become as great as 
that of king or philosopher. 

The ideas of Americans today are basically those they learned from their fa- 
thers. Their ideas are also those they acquired or refined in school and college. As 
they have listened and read, they have gained from historians, usually indirectly, 
some knowledge of how America developed, and they have formed attitudes and 
ideals now called American. George Bancroft’s Jacksonian patriotism and belief 
in progress are firmly engrained in the American character. School courses in his- 
tory are still expected to inculcate patriotism. Not until 1960 did a candidate for 
major office dare to question the inevitability of American progress. We still il- 
lustrate proper moral conduct by telling Parson Weems’s cherry tree fable. Our 
present views of puritanism are largely derived from Vernon Parrington and 
James Truslow Adams. When Mr. Truman was President of the United States, 
he saw the duties of his office through the history he learned as a boy in Missouri, 
and when he left this great office, he established a library for the study of the 
presidency. The President-elect of the United States, Mr. Kennedy, when he was a 
senator, published Profiles in Courage, studies of the heroes of the American Con- 
gress which he thought would "teach .. . offer hope . . . provide inspiration.” 
Will he sometime in the future, for he is young, publish a volume on "Presidents 
of Courage"? Since at least 1912, since Frederick Jackson Turner's concept be- 
came generally known, every major candidate for office in the United States bas 
spoken of new frontiers. These might be called the "New Freedom," "New 
Nationalism,” the "New Deal,” or refer to science and technology and outer space. 
The imaginative concept of the Wisconsin historian set the vision, coined the 
catch phrase. Will the new Vice-President from Texas be speaking not only of the 
"Great Plains" but also of the "Great Frontier"? 

The influence of the past upon us all is self-evident, but the influence of 
the study of history, of the historians, upon our civilization is not so obvious. We 
must not overemphasize our importance. I remember a sentence from a student's 
letter written during a history class, "While that blankety-blank history professor 
is popping off, I want to tell you about the fight we had after homecoming game." 
We know that few of our political leaders are well grounded in history. While 
the last Congress contained two Ph.D.'s in history, it is four decades since two 
historians, Woodrow Wilson and Henry Cabot Lodge, dominated the political 
scene, Not since 1912 and 1924 have prominent statesmen been Presidents of the 
AHA. Still, no one escapes remembrance of things past, and many people are in- 
terested in history and historical study. The establishment by Congress of the 
National Archives and of the National Historical Publications Commission, which 
have promoted historical work in so many ways, is one evidence. The popularity 
of American Heritage is another. While it is true that the public is more interested 
in romantic history than in scholarly analysis, while it 1s true that many college 
students "take" history only because the subject is required or are interested only 
in that anomaly called “current” history; the public does support serious historical 
study in colleges and universities and to a limited degree in national and local 
government. More important, the ideas held by Americans about their nation are 
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largely those held by scholars twenty, thirty, or more years ago. We should not 
underestimate the importance of what we teach and write. 

Our scholarly books, with rare exceptions, do not sell well, and commercial 
publishers seldom accept them. Yet university presses publish dozens of them each 
year, and older ones are being increasingly reprinted. The subscribers to all our 
scholarly magazines do not nearly equal those of Life. Yet the AHR, the Missts- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, the Journal of Modern History, the Journal of 
Southern History, the Pacific Historical Review, the Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory, the lowa Journal of History, and some fifty or sixty other historical journals 
reach thousands of Americans, and some of them read some of the articles, most 
of the book reviews, and the historical news. In the AHR, which went to about 
eleven thousand subscribers and members in 1959-1960, we publish the presi- 
dential address, twelve articles, nine "Notes and Suggestions," reviews and notices 
of over six hundred books, long bibliographical lists of articles, and news. And our 
readers ask us for more, especially for more of the broad, interpretive essays we 
have been emphasizing! 

In our secondary schools over three million students are studying Ameri- 
can or other history. It is the more than 25,000 teachers of these studies whom we 
are, through the work of George Carson and our Service Center, trying to help 
with our successful pamphlets (distribution now over 325,000), our consultant 
service, and our conferences. Accurate late statistics are not available for any edu- 
cational activity, but on the basis of estimates we may guess that about thirteen 
thousand B.A. degrees are being granted in history every year, about fourteen 
hundred M.A. degrees, and over three hundred Ph.D.’s. To teach all the college 
and university students enrolled in history courses, up to 8,500 instructors may be 
presently employed. 

For history, for us, there is a large audience, and we are training our successors. 
In 1984 our successors’ successors may say that we performed poorly. They can- 
not say that we did not have a chance. 

If, as we believe, intelligent understanding of history is vital to individual and 
nation, our task is enormous. The real test for us will be in the way peóple in 
1980-1990 think and how they meet their problems. In what terms will the candi- 
dates of 1984 address the nation as they speak of the "difficult and challenging 
years ahead," as they ask for a "supreme national effort"? Will they be intelli- 
gently informed by history and see their present in terms of the past as they con- 
struct their platforms and as they address the people? And will the people under- 
stand them, elect them if they do? 

What will we present-day historians pass on to the future? Some of our 
knowledge, some of our views, we may be sure; our method of viewing problems, 
we may bope. 

As historians we have shown little systematic interest in philosophy in either 
of the two senses in which the term is used in our discipline: the ultimate mean- 
ing of history and methodological theory. While H. G. Wells, Oswald Spengler, 
and Arnold Toynbee have interpreted the past to mean progress, decline, or 
stimulus and reaction, working historians in the United States have gone on to 
write their monographs or to teach without much attention to ultimates. And 
while Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Jacques Maritain have attempted to 
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find moral and religious meanings in history, few of us have read their works 
or have cared deeply about their conclusions. Most of us no longer believe that 
we can arrive at any metaphysical or teleological explanations, or that we can 
evolve any historical generalizations or laws (as did Cheyney) that will be 
valid for all times and places. Seldom do we even dare, as did William Langer in 
his presidential address of 1957, to present new hypotheses for understanding 
men's actions. Since Beard’s somewhat inconclusive attempts in the 1930’s to 
bring recent German philosophic concepts to America, few of us have broached 
new philosophic hypotheses of any kind. We have modified Turner’s frontier 
hypothesis (with Benjamin Wright, for example) or enlarged it (with: Walter 
Prescott Webb or Merle Curti) but we have not replaced it. We have forgotten . 
the “new history” of James Harvey Robinson, though we have accepted intellec- 
tual history. We have, as Crane Brinton and Richard Hofstadter have demon- 
strated, been able to see anew with concepts borrowed from other disciplines. But 
we have not had Lamprechts, Diltheys, Webers, Croces, or for that matter a Vico 
or a Marx. Perhaps a change is coming. Vann Woodward’s article in the October 
1960 Review reveals a wide interest in interpretation as a new age demands his- 
torical answers and as the historical process accelerates. Perhaps, too, as Stuart 
" Hughes points out in the same issue of the Review, we may find new, fuller, and 
more imaginative answers to our questions as we link literature and science. But 
to the future we will bequeath primarily that pragmatic, empirical, and relativistic 
philosophy which we seldom take time to discuss. Perhaps this approach is all we 
can or should will to 1984. One can only wonder. Events, present or forthconiing, 
will force us to reappraise the past that in itself is unchangeable, but in our minds 
and for our day may contain different useful meanings. Perhaps new philosophic 
approaches could provide enlarged or at least different understandings. 

As we have almost refused to philosophize, so also have we almost stopped 
. trying to do big multivolumed works or large syntheses. Edward Channing was 
the last to attempt a complete history of the United States from the sources; he 
died in his seventy-fifth year after he finished his sixth volume, The War for 
Southern Independence. Lawrence Gipson is now revising his giant history of 
The British Empire before the American Revolution. Allan Nevins is at work on 
his monumental The Ordeal of the Union. Samuel Eliot Morison has completed 
his magnificent History of United States Naval Operations in World War II. And 
Louis Gottschalk’s definitive biography of the “hero” of two worlds, Lafayette, 
has reached its fourth volume. We have seen in recent years the broad interpretive 
works of Walter Prescott Webb on The Great Frontier and of Robert Palmer on 
The Age of the Democratic Revolution and big biographies of famous Americans. 
Irving Brant has just finished his sixth and last volume on Madison; from Dumas 
Malone we may expect more volumes on Jefferson; Arthur Link has recently pub- 
lished Volume III of his Wilson, and Frank Freidel and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
have each published three volumes of their multivolumed biographies on Franklin 
Roosevelt. We are also witnessing large and definitive editions of the papers of 
famous Americans, not only those of Jefferson, the Adams family, and of Franklin, 
but also those of Calhoun, Clay, Wilson, General Marshall, and others. The pres- 
ent, however, is not a time of many large or broad works by individual historians. 
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The historical materials are too voluminous, our individual lives too short, our 
methods of working too slow, our tools too blunt. 

Today we chiefly do monographic studies, analytical treatises on limited and 
particular subjects. We dig deeply but narrowly. Most of us can do no other, and 
we give rewards and status to the men who do them well. The Association's 
awards, for example, the Adams, Beer, Beveridge, Dunning, Tyler, and Watumull 
Prizes, nearly always go to superior monographic works or single-volume biog- 
raphies. The chairmen of the committees this year, Henry Winkler, Robert 
Byrnes, Richard Current, Charles Sellers, Stow Persons, and Robert Crane, would 
probably say, as previous chairmen have, that they had few other choices. 

We can only hope that our specialized studies will add up in order that some- 
day historians may write the big, general interpretive volumes. We believe that 
our knowledge adds up to something, though we are not always certain quite 
what. 

Ás we proceed chiefly by specialization and only occasional synthesis, we 
deepen our factual knowledge of the past. The paramount purpose of our re- 
search, we agree, is the discovery of the truth about the past in so far as surviving 
records permit. We are not quite certain what truth is. Áfter reading German 
historical philosophers or Becker's famous paper on "What Are Historical Facts?" 
we may not be able to say what a fact is. We aim, nevertheless, at nothing less 
than recovery of fact and arrival at truth. We firmly and energetically believe that 
we can obtain reliable information about the past and use this information to in- 
terpret the past. Our drive is ceaseless, our quest endless, but we proceed. What 
we are most convinced of is that we need to know so much more. 

In our quest we hammer on the doors of libraries, archives, government agen- 
cies, and foundations for books, documents, and funds. We travel abroad, as did 
170 Americans to the Eleventh International Congress of Historical Sciences at 
Stockholm in August, to become acquainted with our colleagues overseas and to 
enrich our understanding. We give our time to interpational organizations, as do 
Arthur Whitaker (Assembly) and I (Bureau) to the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences. We ask, with Charles Barker and the Committee on the His- 
torian and the Federal Government, for publication of State Department docu- 
ments and for archival guides. 

Always the quest is endless. For most of us civilization began with the Greeks 
and flowed from around the Mediterranean northward and westward through 
Europe to the Americas. We now know much about the “West,” so much that 
we know of yawning gaps in information and understanding. We are having to 
learn, much too late, of civilizations older and richer in some ways, in Asia, and 
of different important cultures that evolved even in darkest Africa. To help us 
with our understanding of South Asia the AHA is bringing, on the advice of 
Holden Furber's committee, three historians each year from Asia and Europe to 
teach in our universities, In African history we have yet to begin any significant 
activity. 

From our studies we hope to acquire, if not universal knowledge, skill in the 
critical historical method, and in our teaghing and our writing we hope to pass 
along knowledge of this method to others. We think of this method as a way of 
thinking, perhaps the way of thinking. We all define the method differently, but 
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it seems to include understanding of how to assemble materials and to judge them, 
of how to approach a problem in the context of flow and development, of how 
to see all the facets of a movement developing during the same time, of how to 
interpret evidence and arrive at approximation of what happened or was thought, 
of how to formulate hypotheses and arrive at generalizations and modify both as 
the evidence demands, and of how to make a meaningful narrative or analysis out 
of our studies. Here we still have something to learn from other disciplines, as 
the Social Science Research Council Bulletin 64 shows, and we can expect to learn 
more when we have the report of the SSRC Committee on Historical Analysis 
headed by Louis Gottschalk. 

We are now examining the training we give our pidas students. I expect 
that the informative volume on graduate training, basically prepared by John 
Snell working under the AHA committee headed by Dexter Perkins, will appear 
late this winter. I suppose, in addition, that it will soon be time to examine what 
we are doing on the undergraduate level, especially in our introductory courses. In 
all the natural sciences, in mathernatics, and in foreign languages, revolutionary 
changes are occurring in the methods and objectives of teaching. Are they needed 
in history, to bring more of Asia and Africa into our ken, to sharpen our teaching, 
and to further inspire our students to use the critical historical method? I am 
quite certain that much of the new information we are acquiring will eventually 
and in some fashion become part of future thinking and help determine the shape 
of the future. I am not so sure that the individual ways of teaching and study we 
now follow will be used. 

As the volume of historical materials geometrically progresses, our tasks of 
training for our own profession and for education of the public become frighten- 
ing in size and complexity. Our tools and our methods are still the basically sound 
ones of the nineteenth century. Most of us want to continue in the old ways: the 
scholar in the library, alone, reading the books, examining the manuscripts, mak- 
ing his individual judgments with the evidence before him, publishing the results 
of his research in his own articles and books; the professor in the class and seminar 
room lecturing, teaching the truth as he independently sees it, talking to students 
as they talk to him, growing in wisdom and influence. 

We may cooperate in research and write collaborative works, but we wish to 
work, think, and write as individuals, not as a team. We may teach a course with 
other teachers, but we want our own students and our own small classes, For this 
kind of lonely and wonderful research and teaching we can provide tools that 
facilitate study. This coming year the long-awaited American Historical Associa- 
tion’s Guide to Historical Literature will appear. To George Howe, his committee, 
and his co-workers, we will owe a debt for years to come. Soon, too, the “Guide to 
Photocopied Materials” will appear. In spite of the difficulties encountered in the 
editing of the volume, this “Guide,” prepared by Richard Hale, will be valuable to 
all who do research in primary sources. We need many new bibliographies, guides, 
and indexes, beyond those on British history now progressing under the guidance 
of our own Stanley Pargellis and a joint British-American group, beyond the Na- 
tional Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections which we long advocated and 
which the Library of Congress is preparing. 

I personally do not look forward to a historian’s study crammed with micro- 
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film reels, reading machines, IBM cards, and worse, a TV screen. Yet some of 
these aids are now with us and are proving useful. We have, for example, com- 
pleted the microfilming of over eight million pages of German documents and 
will, perhaps, have screened, photographed, and indexed over twelve million pages 
by the time the German Documents Committee of Oron Hale and the team of - 
screeners directed by Willard Fletcher complete their work next fall. I personally 
do not look forward to team research either. But I suppose that we will be forced, 
by the volume of records if for no other reason, to engage in some of it. Let us 
hope that it will not result in homogenized products. 

When I try in a few minutes to report on the state of history in the nation, 
I am forced to generalize. What else are we bequeathing to the future? We no 
longer try to “debunk” as did a few historians of a generation or two ago, or to 
“glorify” as did many historians of two or three generations ago. We do try to 
give and often succeed in presenting a much more dispassionate and objective 
understanding of the past than did most historians of the nineteenth century, 
though perhaps we still have something to learn from Herodotus and Thucydides 
as well as other-ancient historians. We have our biases, local and provincial. We 
' are, we realize, time bound, and our views are, basically, those arising out of our 
own culture. We are, in a sense,-all “historicists,” perhaps unconsciously but 
nevertheless convinced that history determines culture and human development 
and that Friedrich Meinecke truly caught a revolutionary change in thinking 
of our time in his Die Entstehung des Historismus. 

If I judge the state of mind of my fellows correctly, however, we are more 
interested in what we are doing than in how we are doing it. If our grandfathers 
and fathers obtained their knowledge of our colonial life and revolutionary period 
from the best historians of their or an earlier generation, they possibly read Jared 
Sparks, Justin Winsor, George Bancroft, John Fiske, Edward Channing, Herbert 
Osgood, George Beer, and, if they really kept up, Charles Andrews. Now, if I 
may choose but a few, we are reading Samuel Morison, Lawrence Gipson, Carl 
Bridenbaugh, and Edmund Morgan. On our early national period Henry Adams 
has yet to be completely superseded, many still read Charles Beard and 
Frederick Jackson Turner, and some John Bach McMaster and John Spencer 
Bassett. We now learn from Samuel Bemis, Irving Brant, Julian Boyd, Dumas 
Malone, Charles Wiltse, Richard McCormick, and Bray Hammond. On the Civil 
War, its precedents and its consequences, students formerly read James Ford 
Rhodes, John Burgess, William Dunning, Ulrich Phillips, and Ellis Oberholtzer. 
We now turn more often to James Raridall, Allan Nevins, Roy Nichols, Kenneth 
Stampp, David Donald, and C. Vann Woodward. On recent history, on special 
economic and intellectual aspects of American life, the names of the fine his- 
torians we read are too numerous to mention. We do have better studies on recent 
history than any preceding age had on its recent past, and our economic and in- 
tellectual studies, relatively new fields, are incomparably superior to what used 
to be done. 

What distinguishes the best of the newer historical studies? It is not style. 
Perhaps it is not the approximation of truth. It is depth of information, depth 
which comes from availability of sources and from study of more sources. Most 
of all it is the critical and analytical approach, the wider imaginative concepts and 
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understandings. Is all this clear gain? Well, not clear, but gain. If Parkman is no 
longer our guide, we know more about the trails to Oregon. But this is clearly 
not quite enough. 

We have a responsibility beyond the discovery of historical information, be- 
yond the critical study of the past. We like to call our study a humanity. We 
should not forget that the word has two meanings: the study of letters and the 
quality of being humane. A primary purpose of our study is to offer interpreta- 
tions of the life of man—the dreams and the failures, the generosities and the 
brutalities, the tragedies and the comedies—and to make these interpretations so 
meaningful that our fellows will want to learn, and will learn, and will think 
historically. | 

This is the seventy-fifth meeting of the American Historical Association. The 
one hundredth anniversary of our Association, established by historians for the 
promotion of historical studies in America, will be in 1984. When in January 1985 
a new President addresses the Congress on the State of the Union, will he be 
intelligently informed by history, will he use the historical approach? Will the 
Congress understand him if he does? Will the people? A perhaps crucial test of 
the effectiveness of the present Association and of its members will come twenty, 
thirty, or more years from now. We have here and now the awesome responsi- 
bility not of determining whether history is used in 1985 (for it will be), but of 
determining whether it will be intelligently used to inform thinking and to guide 
action. 

Boyo C. Suarer, Executive Secretary and Managing Editor 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, THE STATLER-HILTON HOTEL 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK, DECEMBER 27, 1960, 10:00 A.M. 


The following were present at the Council meeting: Bernadotte E. Schmitt, 
President; Samuel Flagg Bemis, Vice-President; Elmer Louis Kayser, Treasurer; 
Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary; Councilors Crane Brinton, Mildred L. 
Campbell, W. Clement Eaton, John Hope Franklin, W. Stull Holt, Frederic C. 
Lane, Gaines Post, and former Presidents William L. Langer and Dexter Perkins. 

The Council approved the minutes of the 1959 meeting as published in the 
April 1960 issue of the American Historical Review (pages 761-68). 

The report of the Executive Secretary and Managing Editor was not read as 
it had been sent to members of the Council. Instead he spoke on various activities 
and problems of the Association and the Review. 'Yhe total membership of the 
Association, he stated, is almost 9,400 and the paid membership is over 8,700. The 
Review is now receiving over two hundred articles per year, an increase of over 
100 per cent in seven years, and is reviewing from 550 to six hundred volumes a 
year, nearly twice as many as in 1953. He asked consideration of the pressing need 
for additional working space at headqtiarters and of the proposed constitutional 
amendment on membership dues. The Executive Secretary also discussed the 
Eleventh International Congress of Historical Sciences held in Stockholm, stress- 
ing the problems of international historical congresses in a world of ideological 
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conflict, and he mentioned his election to the Bureau of the ICHS and Arthur 
Whitaker's to the Assembly. 

The Treasurer, Dean Elmer Louis Kayser, discussed the finances of the As- 
sociation and gave his report for 1959-1960, He indicated that the finances were 
in good condition, though expenses were mounting and income for specific pur- 
poses would decrease during the next year or so. The Council accepted his report. 
The Treasurer also presented a bylaw concerning the endowment fund of the 
Association; after considerable discussion the following was adopted: 


All sums realized as income from life membership and contributions to the en- 
dowment, as in the past, shall be placed in the endowment fund, an effort being 
made to include in this any such funds received in the past and not placed in the 
endowment fund. Income from this fund is available without restriction for the 
purposes of the Association. The principal may not be used. 


Funds arising from operating surpluses shall at the Council’s direction be in- 
vested in “General Accounts-unrestricted.” Income from this fund is available 
without restriction for the purposes of the Association. By authorization of the 
Council and the Board of Trustees, portions of the principal may be reinvested 
in fixed assets of the Association, real property, improvements, equipment, etc., 
or transferred to the endowment fund. 


For the Finance Committee, both the Treasurer and Executive Secretary pre- 
sented the budget for 1960-1961 and a proposed tentative budget for 1961-1962. 
The Council approved the budgets with provision for slight overages in 1959- 
1960 and with three minor changes in proposed expenditures for 1960-1961 and 
1961~1962. The Council expressed satisfaction with the clarity and organization 
of the report. Later the Council approved additional sums for the budget of the 
Local Arrangements Committee in 1961 and gave its approval for further dis- 
cussions on enlargement of the headquarters building. 

The Report of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Association was not given be- 
cause the representative had not arrived. 

The Council approved the nomination of W. A. W. Stewart, Jr., as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, of Julian Roosevelt as a new member, and of Stanton 
Griffis for re-election. 

The Council confirmed the appointment of Richard Current, University of 
Wisconsin, to the Board of Editors. He will replace Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale. 

For the Committee on Committees, the Executive Secretary submitted nomi- 
nations to the Council for additions and changes on the various Association com- 
mittees. The committees for 1961 as approved by the Council are listed below: 


Committee on Commiuttees——Joe Frantz, University of 'lexas;* Louis Morton, 
Dartmouth College;* Carl Schorske, University of California (Berkeley); 
Gordon Wright, Stanford University; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical 
Association (ex officio). 

Committee on Documentary Reproduction.—Robert B. Eckles, Purdue Univer- 
sity, chairman; Edwin Beale, Library of Congress;* Robert Byrnes, Indiana 
* New member this year 
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University;* Edgar L. Erickson, University of Illinois; Willard Fletcher, Uni- 
versity of Colorado;* Richard W. Hale, Jr., Boston, Massachusetts; Loren C. 
MacKinney, University of North Carolina; Waldemar Westergaard, Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles);* Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical As- 
sociation (ex officio). 

Committee on Graduate Education in History.—Dexter Perkins, Rochester, New 

-= York, chairman; Jacques Barzun, Columbia University; Fred Harvey Harring- 
ton, University of Wisconsin; Edward Kirkland, Thetford Center, Vermont; 
Leonard Krieger, Yale University; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical As- 
sociation (ex officio). 

Committee on the Guide to Historical Literature —George F. Howe, Washington 
D. C., chairman; Gray C. Boyce, Northwestern University; T. Robert S. 
Broughton, Bryn Mawr College; Howard F. Cline, Library of Congress; 
Sidney B. Fay, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Michael Kraus, City College of 
New York; Earl Pritchard, Haverford College; Boyd C. Shafer, American 
Historical Association (ex officio). 


Committee on the Harmsworth Professorship—Walter Johnson, University of 

~ Chicago, chairman; David Donald, Princeton University;* Arthur Link, 
Princeton University. 

Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government.—Charles A. Barker, 
Johns Hopkins University, chairman; Thomas A. Bailey, Stanford University; 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, Yale University; Wood Gray, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Thomas LeDuc, Oberlin College; Richard W. Leopold, Northwestern 
University; Maurice Matloff, Washington, D. C.; Jeannette P. Nichols, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dexter Perkins, Rochester, New York; Boyd C. Shafer, 
American Historical Association (ex officio). 


Committee on Honorary Members.—Lynn Case, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman; John K. Fairbank, Harvard University; Charles Griffin, Vassar 
College;* Oscar Handlin, Harvard University;* Charles Morley, Ohio State 
University;* John Wolf, University of Minnesota; Boyd C. Shafer, American 
Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on International Historical Activities-—Arthur P. Whitaker, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, chairman; Waldo Gifford Leland, Washington, D. C.; 
John Curtiss, Duke University; Chester Easum, University of Wisconsin; 
Franklin Ford, Harvard University; Martin R. P. McGuire, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America; Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr College; Boyd C. Shafer, Amer- 
ican Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on the Job Register.—Harold E. Davis, American University; Aubrey 

°C. Land, University of Maryland; Elmer Louis Kayser, George Washington 
University;* Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund.—Edward Dumbauld, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; John J. Biggs, Jr., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Julius 
Goebel, Columbia University; William B. Hamilton, Duke University; George 
L. Haskins, University of Pennsylvania; Mark DeWolfe Howe, Harvard Uni- 


*New member this year. 
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versity; Alfred Kelly, Wayne State University;* Leonard W. Labaree, Yale 
University; David J. Mays, Richmond, Virginia; Richard L. Morton, College 
of William and Mary; Joseph Smith, New York City; Boyd C. Shafer, Ameri- 
can Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on South Asian History-—Holden Furber, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman; Robert I. Crane, University of Michigan; David Owen, Harvard 
University; Earl Pritchard, Haverford College; Burton Stein, University of 
Minnesota;* Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee for the Study of War Documents—Oron J. Hale, University of Vir- 
ginia, chairman; Lynn M. Case, University of Pennsylvania; Walter L. Dorn, 
Columbia University; Howard M. Ehrmann, University of Michigan; Fritz 
Epstein, Bonn, Germany; Hans Gatzke, Johns Hopkins University; Reginald 
Phelps, Harvard University; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association 
(ex officio). 

Committee on Teaching (Service Center for Teachers of History).—Joseph R. 
Strayer, Princeton University, chairman; Natt B. Burbank, Boulder, Colorado; 
William Cartwright, Duke University; Margareta Faissler, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Gilbert Fite, University of Oklahoma; Stanley Idzerda, Michigan State 
University; Agnes Meyer, Washington, D. C.; Hazel Wolf, Peoria, Illinois; 
Walker Wyman, Wisconsin State College (River Falls); Boyd C. Shafer, 
American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on Television—John Hope Franklin, Brooklyn College, chairman; 
W. Burlie Brown, Tulane University; William C. Davis, George Washington 
University; Irving B. Holley, Duke University; Elmer Louis Kayser, George 
Washington University; Michael Petrovich, University of Wisconsin;* Bayrd 
Still, New York University; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association 
(ex officio). . 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize.—Richard Brace, Northwestern 
University, chairman; Theodore Hamerow, University of Wisconsin;* Wil- 
liam O. Shanahan, University of Oregon. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize—Leften Stavrianos, Northwestern 
University, chairman; Henry Cord Meyer, Pomona GIS John Snell, Tu- 
lane University.* 

Committee on the Albert J. Beveridge Award. —Glyndon G. Van Deusen, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, chairman; Hugh Aitken, University of California (River- 
side); Bernard Bailyn, Harvard University; Richard N. Current, en 

. of Wisconsin; Charles Gibson, State University of Iowa. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize.—Edmund Morgan, Yale University, 
chairman; Don Fehrenbacher, Stanford University;* Thomas Cochran, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize—Helen Taft Manning, Bryn 
Mawr College, chairman; Giovanni, Costigan, University of Washington; 
Charles Mowat, University College of North Wales; Robert J. Walcott, Col- 
lege of Wooster; David Willson, University of Minnesota. 


* New member this year. 
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Committee on the Moses Coit Tyler Prize.—Frederick Rudolph, Williams Col- 
lege, chairman; Daniel Boorstin, University of Chicago; David Davis, Corn 
University;* John Higham, Rutgers University. i 

Committee on the Watumull Prize-—Robert I. Crane, University of Michigan, 
chairman; Holden Furber, University of Pennsylvania; Stephan Hay, Univer- 
sity of Chicago.* i; 

The Council elected the following representatives and delegates: Louis Gott- 
schalk for a three-year term to the Social Science Research Council; Robert Palmer 
for a four-year term to the American Council of Learned Societies; Julian Boyd 
(re-election) and Boyd Shafer for four-year terms to the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission. 

The Council then gave its attention to the various committee reports. It elected 
with pleasure three new honorary members of the Association: Francois L. Gan- 
shof of Belgium, Sir Keith Hancock of Australia, and Saukichi Tsuda of Japan. 
The Council suggested that in the future the Committee on Honorary Members 
give special attention to distinguished historians of the "late middle-aged" group. 
It approved the proposal of the Littleton-Griswold Committee to award a prize 
in the legal history of the United States, but somewhat modified the Committee's 
specific proposal and asked that the award of five hundred dollars be given every 
two years for the best study of the legal history of the United States to 1865. 

The Council approved in slightly amended form the following resolution from 
the Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government: 


` Historical studies produced by scholars in governmental service have from time to 
time been exploited and even plagiarized by private students given access to them. 
Government agencies employing historians should clearly recognize and vigilantly 
guard the interest of the individual creative writer in his scholarly production. 
Where possible, the name of the author should appear on published work. Con- 
tributions in manuscript form should be made available for nonofficial p 

only after consultation with the author. In any case the outside scholar who has 
access should express proper acknowledgment for any use of the original work. 


The Council gave particular attention to the organization of a new Committee 
on Research Needs (see Council Minutes, Review, April 1959, page 815) and 
gave its approval to a proposed list of members. 

For the Program Chairman in 1961, the Council elected Professor John Alden 
of Duke University, and as Local Arrangements Chairman, Professor David 
Brandenburg of American University. The Council reaffirmed its previous de- 
cision to meet at the Sheraton-Park and the Shoreham Hotels, Washington, D. C., 
in 1961; the Conrad Hilton, Chicago, in 1962; and the Sheraton, Philadelphia, in 
1963. It gave its tentative approval to Washington as the place of the 1964 meet- 
ing and examined the possibilities of meeting on the West Coast in 1965. _ 

The Executive Secretary outlined for the Council the activities and problems 
of the various special projects of the Association. He described the work of the 
Service Center, particularly the success of the pamphlets designed to bridge the 
gap between the teacher in the classroom and the professional historian. The 
Council expressed deep satisfaction with the work the Service Center has accom- 
plished to date, its desire to continue it, and its readiness to support it within the 


* New member this year. 
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Association's financial limitations. The work on the German war documents, the 
Executive Secretary stated, was proceeding satisfactorily and over eight million 
pages of the documents had been microfilmed. The Council approved the request 
of the War Documents Committee that a small additional sum be sought for 
microfilming in the Berlin Document Center. The Executive Secretary announced 
that the Guide to Historical Literature was in the final press stages, that a "dummy 
copy" was being displayed during the meeting, and that advance orders were ar- _ 
riving at a rapid rate. The Council discussed briefly the difficulties encountered in 
the editing of the "Guide to Photocopied Materials." In the absence of Councilor 
Stanley Pargellis, the Executive Secretary spoke of the five volumes of bibliog- 
raphies of British history, of which one has been published. Professor Dexter 
Perkins summarized the findings of the Committee on Graduate Education and 
announced that the volume resulting from the committee's study was now in 
the hands of a New York publisher. The Executive Secretary reported on the 
work of the Committee on South Asian History and stated that three professors 
are now teaching in the United States under the Association's auspices and that 
a fourth would arrive in the spring. 

The Council then turned its attention to the subject of television. The Com- 
mittee on Television had proposed televised programs with panels and lectures on 
large historical topics, but the interested foundation had desired courses for credit. 
The Association's Committee on Television had; however, believed that regular 
TV courses are best prepared and given by schools and colleges. The Executive 
Secretary was instructed to write to the foundation once more and explain the 
Association's position, and, if the foundation was not interested, to return the 
balance of the small sum advanced. In the event that the Association's plans were 
rejected, the Council asked that the Executive Secretary of the Association accept 
a recommendation of Professor Allan Nevins that other historical groups be asked 
to consider history courses on TV. 

The Council examined the possibility of additional graduate fellowships in 
history under the National Defense Act. It asked the Executive Secretary to 
forward a memorandum of the Committee on Graduate Education to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare with the two slight changes. This 
memorandum, in brief, marshals the evidence for an increased number of these 
fellowships in history. 

The Executive Secretary spoke briefly of positions in government of particular 
interest to historical study, and the Council expressed its hope that appointments 
to these positions be made solely on the basis of scholarship, professional training, 
and experience. 

The Executive Secretary discussed a proposal of the Macmillan Company for 
a scholarly “Encyclopedia of American History.” The Council asked that the 
Executive Secretary carry on further discussions in order to arrive at concrete 
proposals which might then be further considered. 

For informational purposes only, the Executive Secretary described various 
proposals for more studies in Asian and African history. The Council approved 
an approach to foundations for additional funds to provide more Service Center 
pamphlets in the fields of Asian and African history. 
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The Council approved, in principle, .a proposal for a joint Anglo-American 
study -of “National Bias in the School Books of the United Kingdom and the 
United States" and an approach to a foundation for the necessary funds. It noted 
that the Historical Association of Great Britain had also agreed to support the 
project in principle. 

President Schmitt discussed the question of the reprinting of scholarly works. 
He and others gave illustrations of reprinting without the consent of the authors. 
The Council asked President Schmitt and the Executive Secretary to prepare a 
resolution for the Business Meeting. This resolution, as it was later formulated, 
follows: 


The Council has been made aware of the increasing habit of publishers of reprint- 
ing or reproducing in some form writings of historians without their knowledge 
or consent. Ä 


I£ reproduction in any form is proposed, publishers of scholarly books and schol- 
arly articles should always inform the author, obtain his consent, and give him 
the opportunity to make necessary changes or corrections. 


The author should also be assured of proper compensation and should receive a 
copy of the publication. The same consideration should be shown to historical 
writers when their work is reproduced on radio or television. 


The Council also gave sympathetic attention to a proposal that the Chairman 
of the Program Committee confer with the President of the Association in the 
preparation of the annual program. It was the concensus that the Chairman of the 
Program Committee should have freedom to formulate the program within the 
general framework of the policies of the Association; it would, however, be de- 
sirable that he write to the President of the Association, ask for his opinion, and 
learn of the nature of the President's annual address. 

For 1961, the Council elected to the Executive Committee: John Hope Frank- 
lin, chairman; Samuel Flagg Bemis; Mildred Campbell; Elmer Louis Kayser; 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt; and Boyd C. Shafer. It re-elected the present Finance 
Committee: John Hope Franklin, Elmer Louis Kayser, and Boyd C. Shafer. 

The two incoming members of the Council, Clement Eaton and Gaines Post, 
were appointed to the Resolutions Committee. 

As further business, the Executive Secretary described a project already ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee for a joint study with the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association of censorship in textbooks. At the request of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, of which the Association is a constituent, the Coun- 
cil considered and then approved an amendment to the constitution of that body. 
The Council debated at some length the desirability of providing a theme for the 
annual program of the Association, but no action was taken. 

The Council adjourned at 5:55 p.m. 

Boyp C. Suarer, Executive Secretary 


* 
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MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
THE STATLER-HILTON HOTEL, NEW YORR CITY 
DECEMBER 29, 1960, 4:30 P.M. 


President Bernadotte Schmitt called the meeting to order with about 150 mem- 
bers present, about one hundred additional members coming in during the meet- 
ing. The minutes of the last meeting (printed and circulated in the April 1960 
Review, (pages 768-70) were accepted. 

The Executive Secretary and Managing Editor of the Review, Boyd C. Shafer, 
gave his annual report (see pages 887-94). President Schmitt expressed his deep 
appreciation of the great capacity, energy, and devotion the Executive Secretary 
has shown in his work for the Association, the Review, for historians, and the 
historical profession in America. 

Dean Elmer Louis Kayser presented the Treasurer’s report for 1959-1960. He 
pointed out that on August 31, 1960, the Association had total assets of $343,000 
avallable in unrestricted funds, and $529,862 for restricted purposes and grant 
projects. Funds, unrestricted and restricted, composing the total assets, amounted 
to $872,817, at book value. He indicated, however, that disbursements, especially 
on special projects, had increased and that in addition there had been a decline 
in the total assets because of a decrease in the value of securities. The report, which 
was distributed at the Business Meeting, was unanimously accepted. 

Upon Council nomination, W. A. W. Stewart, Jr., of the United States Trust 
Company of New York City was elected Chairman of the Association's Board of 
Trustees, Stanton Griffis of New York was re-elected, and Julian Roosevelt also 
of New York was elected to the Board. 

Professor H. Stuart Hughes of Harvard University, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee for 1960, presented the nominations for the officers of the As- 
sociation in 1961: for President, Samuel Flagg Bemis, Yale University; for Vice- 
President, Carl Bridenbaugh, University of California (Berkeley); for Treasurer, 
Elmer Louis Kayser, George Washington University. The Executive Secretary, on 
motion, was instructed to cast one ballot for these nominees, and they were de- 
clared elected. Professor Hughes announced that, as a result of the mail ballot 
for members of the Council and the Nominating Committee, John Caughey of 
the University of California (Los Angeles) and Gordon Wright of Stanford Uni- 
versity had been elected to the Council, and that Stow Persons of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, David Pinkney of the University of Missouri, and Lewis Hanke of 
Columbia University were elected to the Nominating Committee. The report of 
the Nominating Committee was accepted. Professor Gordon Craig of Princeton 
University will be chairman of the Nominating Committee for 1961. 

The Executive Secretary presented the proposed constitutional amendment on 
the change in dues (annual membership, ten dollars; student membership, five 
dollars; life membership, two hundred dollars) which had been circulated earlier 
to the members. After a brief discussion, the amendment was accepted by a large 
majority. The voted increase for annual dues will take effect for the year be- 
ginning September 1, 1961, and for life memberships which begin on or after 
that date. 
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The Executive Secretary reported on actions taken by the Council at its meet- 
ing on December 27 (see pages 894-900). He also announced new appointments of 
the Council to various Association committees, its selection of delegates to various 
scholarly groups (see pages 895-98), and the selection of Richard Current of the 
University of Wisconsin as the new member of the Board of Editors to replace 
Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale University, whose term had expired. 

The Executive Secretary indicated the times and places of meetings for the 
next three years (see page 898). For the 1961 meeting, he said, the Program 
Chairman will be John Alden of Duke University and the Local Arrangements 
Chairman David Brandenburg of American University. 

Other actions taken by the Council at its meeting were briefly mentioned (see 
pages 898-900). The following resolution prepared for presentation at the Business 
Meeting at the request of the Council was read and approved: 


, The Council has been made aware of the increasing habit of publishers of re- 
printing or reproducing in some form writings of historians without their knowl- 
edge or consent. 


If reproduction in any form is proposed, publishers of scholarly books and schol- 
arly articles should always inform the author, obtain his consent, and give him 
the opportunity to make necessary changes or corrections. 


The author should also be assured of proper compensation and should receive a 
copy of the publication. The same consideration should be shown to historical 
writers when their work is reproduced on radio or television. 


Armin Rappaport gave a brief report on the activities of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the Association. The complete report, he stated, can be read in the 
Pacific Historical Review. The Branch now has about one thousand members; 
the time of the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Branch will be August 29, 30, 
and 31. His report was accepted. 

For the Committee on Resolutions the Executive Secretary presented the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved: That the American Historical Association extend its sincere thanks . 
and deep appreciation to Professor Leonard Krieger and the members of his com- 
mittee for the excellent program that we have enjoyed, and to Professor Madeline 
Robinton and those who have worked with her for the magnificent way in which 
they have taken care of us. We have been warmly welcomed, our sessions have 
been well organized, fine papers have been given, and the arrangements have been 
efficient and thoughtful. 


The resolution was accepted. 
As no other business was mend Lawrence Gipson, the oldest member 
present, moved adjournment. The meeting closed at approximately 5:55 p.m. 
Bovp C. SHAFER, Executive Secretary 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


In 1961 the American Historical Association will meet at the Sheraton-Park 
and the Shoreham Hotels, Washington, D. C., December 28-30. John Alden of 
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Duke University is the Program Chairman, and David Brandenburg of American 
University is the Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


Senator Theodore Francis Green of Rhode Island has given the Library of 
Congress his personal papers for the twenty-four-year period he served in the 
United States Senate. Numbering about 750,000 items for the years 1937-1960, 
the papers include the Senator's correspondence with many national leaders and 
materials on his activities as a member and chairman of the Foreign Relations 
and Rules Committees, as a member of the special committee on aeronautical and 
space sciences, and as chairman of the congressional delegation to the second, 
third, and fourth NATO parliamentary conferences. Other extensive files relate to 
neutrality legislation in the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, national de- 
fense, veterans' affairs, and social security. 

The Library has also received approximately ten thousand papers of Jacques 
Loeb, American biologist, from his daughter, Mrs. Anne L. Osborne, and his sons, 
Dr. Leonard B. Loeb and Dr. Robert F. Loeb. They contain correspondence 
(1880-1924), notebooks of Loeb's experiments in inducing parthenogenesis and 
regeneration by chemical stimulae, manuscripts and proof sheets of many of his 
books and articles, and related material. The Library has also received some 
eleven hundred papers concerned with the Civil War career of General Joseph 
Warren Keifer (1836-1932) as the gift of his son, Mr. William W. Keifer. They 
contain almost eight hundred letters from General Keifer to his wife telling of 
his observations, reflections, and his. daily activities as an officer in the Ohio volun- 
teers. The Keifer papers also include headquarters correspondence, a military 
letterbook for the period from June 16, 1863, to June 20, 1865, and reports of 
military operations. Mrs. Stuart Symington, Mr. Reverdy Wadsworth, and Mr. 
Jeremiah Wadsworth have presented about fifteen thousand papers ( 1730-1952) 
which reflect the activities of four generations of the Wadsworth family in New 
York. Also included in the collection are letters of Jeremiah Wadsworth and 
John Hay, whose daughter Alice married James W. Wadsworth, Jr. Mrs. Helen 
M. Sellers has given approximately 53,000 Garfield family papers, including 
material by and relating to James A. Garfield, his wife, and four sons. 


The National Archives has published T. R. Schellenberg’s revised edition of 
The Preparation of Lists of Record Items, pertaining to the description of records 
below the series level, and preliminary inventory no. 132, Records of the Office of 
Community War Services, compiled by Estelle Rebec. 

Among the microfilm publications recently completed by the National Archives _ 
are Records of the Department of State Relating to Internal Affairs of China, 
1910-1929 (227 rolls), to Political Relations between the United States and China, 
1910-1929 (two rolls), and to Political Relations between the United States and 
Russia and the Soviet Union, 1910-1929 (seven rolls); Abstracts of Service of 
Naval Officers, 1798—1893 (nineteen rolls); and Compiled Service Records of 
Confederate Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from the States of Texas (445 
rolls) and Virginia (1,075 rolls). The American Historical Association’s Com- 
inittee for the Study of War Documents has prepared, and the National Archives 
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has published, the following guides to German records microfilmed at Alexandria, 
` Virginia: no. 18, Records of Headquarters, German Armed Forces High Com- 
mand (Part III); no. 19, Records of Headquarters, German Armed Forces High 
Command (Part IV); and no. 20, Records of the National Socialist German 
Labor Party (Part I1). Additional information about the microfilm and copies of 
the publications may be obtained from the Exhibits and Publications Branch, 
National Árchives, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Department of State deposited approximately one thousand containers of 
microfilmed documents from the Archives of the former German Foreign Office. 
Inquiries concerning these microfilms should be addressed to the National 
Archives and Records Service, Washington 25, D. C. | 

More than two thousand file drawers of papers accumulated at the White 
House during the Eisenhower administration, plus books and other materials, 
have been transferred to the Eisenhower Library at Abilene, Kansas. The library 
is one of the presidential libraries administered by the National Archives and 
Records Service under the provisions of the amended Federal Records Act of 
1950. It is expected to be completed by October, but it will be some time after 
that before any of the papers will be available for research. Robert R. Bolton has 
been appointed acting director of the library. Since 1957 Mr. Bolton has served as 
liaison with the White House on matters of record. 

Recent additions to the manuscript collections of the Harry S. Truman Library 
include: the papers of J. Howard McGrath relating mainly to his service as 
United States Senator and Attorney General; the papers of Alfred Schindler per- 
taining to his public career including his service as Undersecretary of Commerce; 
additional papers of Stephen J. Spingarn, administrative assistant to President 
Truman and former member of the Federal Trade Commission; scrapbooks of 
` newspaper clippings and World War II aerial photographs of bombing targets, 
presented by former Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett; and records of the 
National Aircraft War Production Council. All of these records will be made 
available to researchers as soon as they have been processed by the library staff. 
Other recent acquisitions include microfilm copies from the Library of Congress 
of the papers of James Monroe, Martin Van Buren, Abraham Lincoln, Chester 
Arthur, and Grover Cleveland. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has received Leon Henderson's personal 
papers covering his service in the National Recovery Administration and in the 
Office of Price Administration. These papers, comprising about forty thousand 
pages of material, are open for research use. In connection with the nationwide 
observance of the centennial of the Civil War, the library has issued a preliminary 
list of the Civil War paintings, drawings, and prints in the Roosevelt “naval col- 
lection." The list covers 103 paintings, prints, drawings, lithographs, and sketches. 
Copies will be furnished free upon request by the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
Hyde Park, New York. 

At the meeting of the Council of the American Historical Association on De- 
cember 27, 1960, Boyd C. Shafer was elected to membership on the National His- 
torical Publications Commission, succeeding Guy Stanton Ford, who had resigned 
after ten years of service as one of the two representatives of the Association on 
that commission. Julian P. Boyd was re-elected to membership for an additional 
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four-year term. The commission sponsored a luncheon in the Statler-Hilton Hotel 
in New York City, on December 29, 1960, for about eighty editors, publishers, 
and friends of documentary publication projects with which the commission is 
cooperating. Guests were welcomed by Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United 
States and chairman of the commission. With Louis B. Wright, director of the 
Folger Library presiding, the following papers were read: “The Pre-History and 
Origins of the Commission” by Waldo G. Leland; “A Decade of Promise” by 
Julian P. Boyd; and “The Commission's Guide to Archives and Manuscripts” by 
Lyman H. Butterfield. 


Columbia University has received an extensive manuscript collection that pro- 
vides significant new insight into the Jacksonian era. 


Among the papers recently received by the University of Washington Library 
are those of Edward W. Allen, John E. Boyer, and Arthur B. Langlie. 


Dr. Harold Dean Cater, executive director of Sleepy Hollow Restorations, an- 
nounced that the Restorations’ research department has now made available the 
New York Port Records covering the years 1699-1765. 


Mrs. Winifred Stilwell, widow of the late General Joseph W. Stilwell, has 
removed restrictions on General Stilwell’s wartime papers which are deposited in 
the Hoover Library for War, Revolution and Peace, at Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


An International Commission of Maritime History has been created by the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences. The commission plans several 
scholarly works, including a revision of the Glossaire Nautique, and will organize 
international meetings. The President is Michel Mollat and the Secretary General, 
P. Paul Adam, whose address is Ministére de la Marine Marchande, Place de 
Fontenoy, Paris VII®. Professor Frederic C. Lane of Johns Hopkins University is 
a member of the governing body. 


The Société Jean Bodin pour l'Étude comparative de l'Histoire des Institutions 
held its fourteenth convention in Toulouse, October 1-6, 1960, to study “The 
Monocracy." Among those attending were two Americans, Sylvia Thrupp of the 
University of Chicago and Marc Szeftel of Cornell University. Fifty-eight studies 
and general reports were read, among them three from the United States. 


The Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held July 6-8 at the 
Institute of Historical Research, University of London. 
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GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


In December 1960 the Ford Foundation made a ten-year grant of $5,670,000 
to the American Council of Learned Societies to support the Council's basic pro- 
gram. The ACLS fellowship program will now be extended to scholars over the age 
of forty-five, and more fellowships will go to members of small college faculties. 
The Foundation also granted the Council $2,500,000 to support American studies 
abroad. Under the grant the Council will establish a fellowship program under 
which European scholars can study American subjects in the United States and 
will provide for professorships in American studies at European universities. In- 
formation concerning ACLS activities can be obtained from its headquarters at 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


The Ford Foundation has granted eight million dollars to the Council on 
Library Resources for research into improved library methods, with emphasis on 
ways of storing and finding information in the "library of the future." 


The American Council of Learned Societies announced the appointment of 
twenty-six post-doctoral fellows, who will be freed from regular duties to engage 
in research in the humanities for periods of six months to one year during 1961- 
1962. Those appointed include: Rudolph Binion, Richard M. Dorson, J. Joseph 
Huthmacher, and Brian Tierney. 

Among forty-two scholars awarded grants-in-aid by the Council for research 
in the humanities and related social sciences during 1961 are: Charles S. Braden, 
Charles T. Davis, J. Huntley Dupre, Robert E. McNally, Derek J. Price, Darrett 
B. Rutman, and Harold Seymour. J. Norman Parmer of Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity received a travel grant from the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council. 


The American Association for State and Local History has announced an 
award of one thousand dollars each year to the author of the unpublished manu- 
script in local history that makes the most distinguished contribution to United 
States or Canadian historiography. Other meritorious manuscripts submitted in 
the competition may be accepted for publication, but only one award will be made. 
Manuscripts must be scholarly in character, and literary merit will be a considera- , 
tion. If no manuscript is considered worthy, no award will be granted. The As- 
sociation has also established a grant-in-aid program for significant research proj- 
ects in local history. Further information can be obtained from Clement M. 
Silvestro, Director, American Association for State and Local History, 816 State 
Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Funds are available for the awarding of grants-in-aid by the Harry S. Truman 
Library Institute for National and International Affairs. In general the awards 
will amount to less than one thousand dollars and are meant to cover travel and 
living expenses of students who wish to do research at the library on subjects per- 
taining to the Truman administration. Applications for grants should be made to 
the director of the library by May 10, 1961, for the summer vacation period. 
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The Society for Italian Historical Studies, with the assistance of the America- 
Italy Society, again offers a prize of two hundred dollars for the best unpublished 
study in the history of Italy, of article or essay length (twenty thousand words or 
less). Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield, The Ambassador, Baltimore 18, Maryland, 
must receive the manuscripts not later than July 1, 1961. Dr. John M. Cammett 
of Hunter College won the Society’s 1960 contest for his “Antonio Gramsci and 
the Ordine Nuovo Movement: A Study in the Rise of Italian Communism.” 


The William P. Lyons Master’s Essay Award was presented to Staughton J. 
Lynd for his “Anti-Federalism in Dutchess County, New York: A Study of 
Democracy and Class Conflict in the Revolutionary Era.” Essays submitted for 
the master’s degree in any university in the United States for the academic year 
ending June 1961 are eligible for the award. The final date for submission of 
manuscripts is July 15, 1961. Applications can be secured from Dr. Edward T. 
Gargan, Chairman, William P. Lyons Master’s Essay Award Committee, De- 
partment of History, Loyola University, Chicago 26, Illinois. 


A series of fellowships in Nebraska history have been established in the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society from money provided by the Woods Charitable 
Fund. The purpose of the fellowships, averaging four thousand dollars each, is to 
produce a series of monographic studies on significant aspects of Nebraska’s de- 
velopment in preparation for Nebraska’s centennial year, 1967. Inquiries concern- 
ing the fellowships should be addressed to Mr. W. D. Aeschbacher, Nebraska 
State Historical Society, 1500 R Street, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


The University of Chicago has established the Ferdinand Schevill Distin- 
guished Service Professorship in the Humanities. It will be awarded to “a person 
‘who has attained distinction as a scholar and teacher within the field of the 
humanistic disciplines, including history.” 


The National Institutes of Health has established a study section to assist the 
Public Health Service in the review of grant applications in the history of 
medicine. 


Stanford University’s Borden Award of four hundred dollars, given annually 
for the most distinguished and original research work using the resources of the 
Hoover Institution will be shared by Charles F. Delzell of Vanderbilt University 
for his book Mussolini’s Enemies: The Anti-Fascist Resistance, and Joachim 
Remak of Lewis and Clark College for his book Sarajevo. 


Murray G. Lawson, chief of the Western European Branch of the Office of 
Research and Analysis in the United States Information Agency, received a 
Brookings Institution federal executive fellowship for 1961 to work on a public 
opinion study of British national security in the nuclear age (1945-1960). 


In recognition of his book The Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages, 
Marshall Clagett has received the Pfizer Award of five hundred dollars for the 
outstanding contribution to the history of science published in 1959. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Association of American Colleges has published the fourth edition of 
Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, including those for 1961-1962. It may be 
purchased ($3.00) from the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Journal of Roman Studies, the publication of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Roman Studies, London, has published a jubilee volume, celebrating fifty 
years of work by the Society. 


Publisher's Weekly notes that one hundred books on the Civil War or on 
Abraham Lincoln and the Civil War were published in 1960, of which eighty-five 
are new books and fifteen, new editions. 


Macmillan, Collier’s Encyclopedia, and the Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois, 
have announced the future publication of a new encyclopedia of the social sci- 
ences, the first in its field in more than twenty-five years. W. Allen Wallis, pro- 
fessor of economics and statistics and dean of the Graduate School of Business at 
the University of Chicago, was appointed chairman of the editorial board. Among 
his council of advisers will be Oscar Handlin of Harvard University. 


In December 1946 an Anglo-American conference in Berlin worked out the 
editorial principles for the publication of the Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-1945. Between 1949 and 1960 thirteen volumes have been published 
for the Hitler pericd (Series C and D) and several more have been prepared. 
Now an international commission of historians has been constituted for the 
preparation of a series comprising the era of the Weimar Republic. The confer- 
ence of the editors in chief (Maurice Baumont, France; Hans Rothfels, German 
Federal Republic; Howard M. Smyth, United States), the historical adviser 
(Alan Bullock, United Kingdom), and several other participants met on Decem- 
ber 8 at Bonn. Agreement was reached on the general plan and the editorial 
principles. 


OTHER HISTORICAL NEWS 


The following officers of the Society of American Archivists were elected for 
1960-1961: President, Philip M. Hamer; Vice-President, Robert H. Bahmer; 
Secretary, Dolores C. Renze; Treasurer, Leon deValinger, Jr; Editor of the 
American Archivist, Kenneth W. Munden. The Society's twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, October 4-6, 1961. 


The 1960-1961 officers of the Southern Historical Association are: Clement 
Eaton, University of Kentucky, President; Rembert W. Patrick, University of Flor- 
`- ida, Vice-President; Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky, Secretary-T'reasurer; 
William H. Masterson, Rice Institute, Editor of the Journal of Southern History. 


Logan Wilson, chancellor of the University of Texas, was elected president of 
the American Council on Education, succeeding Arthur S. Adams, who has held 


the office since January 1, 1951. 
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The booklet Higher Education Planning and Management Data, 1959-1960 
(United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, circular 614) summarizes statistics for salaries of academic personnel. The 
average faculty salary (nine to ten months) in four-year institutions was $6,810. 
The "median mean" salary for professors in private institutions was $11,020, in 
public institutions $9,480; for associate professors, $7,730 and $7,590; for assistant 
professors, $6,310 and $6,380; for instructors, $5,180 and $5,160. Salaries in liberal 
arts colleges averaged less than the above figures, and the regional variation as 
well as that between public and private institutions was considerable. The “maxi- 
mum mean” salary for university professors in private institutions was $15,850, in 
public institutions, $13,450, while in liberal arts colleges the “maximum mean” 
professorial salary was respectively $12,250 and $13,550. 


| 

The Fourth Annual Civil War Conference, sponsored annually by Gettys- 
burg College, was held November 17-19, 1960. The theme for the series of lec- 
tures was "Politics in a Dividing Nation: The Election of 1860." Norman A. 
Graebner (University of Illinois) delivered the opening lecture on "The Politi- 
cians and Slavery," and the following papers were read: “The Irrepressible Repub- 
licans,” Don E. Fehrenbacher (Stanford University); “Douglas at Charleston,” 
Robert W. Johannsen (University of Illinois); "The Northern Campaign," Wil- 
liam E. Baringer (University of Florida); “The Fatal Predicament,” Avery Craven 
(University of Chicago). 


The Right Reverend John Tracy Ellis resigned as Secretary of the American 
Catholic Historical Association, effective February 20, 1961. Reverend Robert 
Trisco, instructor at Catholic University and Assistant Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, will succeed Monsignor Ellis. 


American University will offer the Eighth Institute on Records Management, 
May 15-26; the Fifteenth Institute in the Preservation and Administration of Ar- 
chives, June 5-30; and the Eleventh Institute of Genealogical Research, July 10-28. 
Information concerning the institutes can be obtained from Dr. Ernst Posner, 
American University, 1901 F Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The National Trust for Historic Preservation, Colonial Williamsburg, and the 
American Association for State and Local History announce a third Seminar for - 
Historical Administrators to be held in Williamsburg, Virginia, June 19-July 28. 


PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 1 


Arkansas State Teachers College: Lewis A. Dralle promoted to professor, 
Orville W. Rook, to associate professor. Centre College of Kentucky: Charles R. 
Lee, Jr., appointed instructor. University of Cincinnati: Hilmar C. Krueger named 
dean of the University College; Richard Face of Washington University (St. 
Louis) appointed to the staff. Haverford’ College: Craig R. Thompson appointed 

1The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and extended leaves of 


absence. It does not print news of summer session or completed temporary appointments, leaves 
of absence of less than a year, or honorary degrees and citations. 
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professor. Hollins College: John A. Logan, Jr., of Yale University named presi- 
dent. Indiana University: Robert E. Quirk and Leo F. Solt promoted to associate 
professor, John Thompson and Michael Wolff, to assistant professor; Ronald Schaf- 
' fer appointed instructor; Edward Grant appointed to the staff; Wendell N. Calkins 
and Tien-yi Li appointed visiting professor; Maurice Baxter named director of the 
Lilly Program. Memphis State University: Leonard P. Curry promoted to assistant 
professor; Perry E. LeRoy and Paul H. Smith appointed assistant professor, John 
H. Ellis, instructor; Edward M. Coffman on leave. Mercer University: Robert 
Harry Spiro, Jr., appointed professor and dean of the liberal arts faculty. University 
of Michigan: Martin D. Lewis of Baldwin-Wallace College, Dale Riepe of the 
University of North Dakota, and L. C. Wright of the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina appointed faculty interns in Asian Studies for the 
-year 1960-61. Montana State University: Robert W. Coonrod of Arizona State 
University appointed professor and dean of the college of arts and sciences. 

University of Nebraska: Robert L. Koehl on leave for the year 1960-61. Ohio 
State University: Robert H. Bremner promoted to professor, Philip P. Poirier, to 
associate professor; John C. Rule and John J. TePaske appointed assistant profes- 
sor, John Barnard, John Braeman, C. Stewart Doty, Roger B. Manning, John Y. 
Simon, Norman L. Trusty, John T. Von Der Heide, and Kenneth W. Wheeler, 
instructor; Leo A. Loubére of the University of Buffalo named visiting lecturer 
for the spring quarter; William H. Braisted of the University of Texas appointed 
a Mershon post-doctoral fellow. University of Pennsylvania: John F. Benton and 
Alexander Riasanovsky promoted to assistant professor; James C. Davis of Oberlin 
College appointed assistant professor. Russell Sage College: Sherman D. Spector 
of the State College for Teachers (Albany, New York) appointed to the staff. 
Saint Mary's College (Los Angeles): David K. Bjork, professor emeritus at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, appointed to the staff. Sarah Lawrence 
College: Paul Langdon Ward of the Carnegie Institute of Technology named 
president. 

Texas Technological College: William M. Pearce named academic vice- 
president. University of Washington: Solomon Katz appointed dean of the college 
of arts and sciences. Wayne State University: Stephen FisHer promoted to associate 
professor, John Weiss, to assistant professor. University of Western Ontario: Albert 
V. Tucker promoted to assistant professor; Allan Wilson appointed assistant pro- 
fessor, Thayron A. Sandquist, instructor. University of Wisconsin: Joel Colton of 
Duke University named visiting professor, Jan Vansina of the Institut pour la 
Recherche Scientifique en Afrique Centrale, visiting associate professor during the 
second semester. Yale University: C. Vann Woodward of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity named to Sterling professorship. cdd University: Alfred D. Low 
promoted to professor, 


RECENT DEATHS 


Alice Baldwin, professor emeritus of history and former dean of the Woman’ s 
College, Duke University, died in October 1960. 


John Allen Kinnaman, professor of history and chairman of the department 
of Morris Harvey College, died November 14, 1960, at the age of thirty-four. 


Recent Deaths QII 


Teacher and student of American colonial history, he gave particular attention to 
the economic history of colonial Maryland. 


Mark Anthony DeWolfe Howe died December 6, 1960, at the age of ninety- 
six. He was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1924 for his biography Barrett Wendell 
and His Letters. 


Paul S. Szego, retired historian and geographer of the Army Map Service, died 
December 24, 1960, at the age of seventy-one. 


James Harold Easterby, director of the South Carolina Archives Department, 
died in Columbia, December 29, 1960, at the age of sixty-two. Graduating in 1920 
from the College of Charleston, he continued his studies at Harvard University 
where he completed his master’s degree in 1922. His teaching career began at 
the College of Charleston in 1920 and continued until 1949, interrupted only 
by the completion of his doctoral degree, in 1945, at the University of Chicago. 
Professor Easterby’s historical interests centered upon his native South Carolina, 
and his most important contribution to the historical profession began when 
he became director of the South Carolina Archives Department in 1949. He also 
served as a trustee of the County Free Library and the Charleston Library Society, 
as a member of the Charleston Historical Commission, as president of the South 
Carolina Historical Society, 1940-1942, and as president of the South Carolina 
Historical Association, 1935-1936. He was the editor of the South Carolina Histori- 
cal Magazine, 1942-1948, editor of the Proceedings of the South Carolina Histori- 
cal Association, 1931-1933 and 1944-1945, and a member of the board of editors 
of the Journal of Southern History, 1947-1950. From 1952 to 1955 he was a mem- 
ber of the council of the Institute of Early American History and Culture, and in 
1958 he was elected a fellow by the Society of American Archivists. Dr. Easterby's 
humility, his helpfulness to fledgling scholars embarking upon research, and his 
deep devotion to history impressed all who were associated with him. ' 


Prescott Winson Townsend of Bloomington, Índiana, a life member of the 
Association, died January 4, 1961. 


"George Holland Sabine, emeritus professor of philosophy at Cornell University, 
died January 18 at the age of eighty. Dr. Sabine, one of the great American stu- 
dents of the history of political philosophy, received his Ph.D. degree from Cornell 
in 1906 and taught at Stanford University, the University of Missouri, and Ohio 
State University. He joined the Cornell faculty in 1931, where he remained until 
his retirement in 1948. His superb 4 History of Political Theory has been a basic 
book for many historians, political scientists, and philosophers. To the last, 
Professor Sabine gave generously of his time and knowledge to students and 
colleagues. 


Lynn J. Montross, United States Marine Corps historian and specialist in mili- 
tary history, died January 28 at the age bf sixty-five. 


'Theodore Clark Smith, Emeritus Woodrow Wilson Professor of American 
History abd Government at Williams College, died recently at the age of ninety. 
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E. H. Nettles, professor emeritus at the University of California, Santa Bar-. 
bara, died recently. — | 2 


CoMMUNICATIONS 


- To THE DITOR or THR ÁMERICAN Historica, Review: 


Professor H. Stuart Hughes in his article, “The Historian and the Social Sci- 
entist” (AHR, LXVI [Oct. 1960], 20-46), feels that we historians are obsessed 
‘ with the individuality and uniqueness of men and events. Instead we should 
ascend the lofty heights of metahistory. | 

History deals with what really was, not with what might have been or with 
what could or should be. Each person is a microcosm. Each series of events in: 
human history is. unique. We must study man where and as he is or was if we 
are to understand him in the deepest sense. The verb of being is here used in 
the existential sense rather than as merely indicating being and function. The 
factor involving any sequence of human events whose absence would make it 
inconceivable is man himself. He is the creator of his society from within him- 
self and is not merely its creature. The effort to introduce schematizations into 
the interpretation of the actual events and persons of the past, when carried too far, 
leads to distortions. Theorizing has its uses, but it must not become a Procrustean 
bed for reality. 

The excessive, really bizarre schematizations employed by Soviet historians 
serve as my exempla ad horrendum. Yn view of their philosophy of history, it is 
not surprising that they also oppose emphasis upon the uniqueness of men and 
events. Áccording to them all history is one big scheme of class struggles. I debated 
this point with five history professors of Moscow University while on a recent 
visit to Russia. They are concerned with whatever was typical in any event or 
process. The unique does not interest them. Rather than study a definite manor 
with all its anomalies and uniqueness they prefer to fit it into a schematic "feudal 
system." 

In other words, universalia ante rem. But the true historian can never be a 
philosophical Realist. He must be a Nominalist. As the late Sir Ernest Barker 
wrote somewhere in commenting on Toynbee’s notorious schematizations: “The 
salt virtues of life are variety and versatility [ porkilia and eutrapelia]—the virtues 
Pericles celebrated and Plato held to be vices." We must indeed not lose our- 
selves as "starry-eyed Platonists” in impossibly schematic Republics. As historians 
we must keep before our eyes the poleis of reality as did Pericles when he con- 
trasted the Athens and Sparta of his day. 


Fairleigh Dickinson University H. F. MACKENSEN 
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A General View of idis Colonial History’. 
of the New World 


SILVIO ZAVALA * 


T has been customary for some decades to begin any study of the general 
history of the American hemisphere with-a discussion of the unity or 
diversity existing among the histories of'the American peoples. The manner 
in which a particular historian expresses himself. usually reveals his declara- 
tion of faith when he states his thesis, with a greater or lesser degree of firm- 
ness. This first declaration is customarily followed by a second, which de- 
termines whether this unity, or diversity, originated in Europe or America. 
: Before continuing this train of thought and adding our own profession of 
faith to preceding ones, it should be noted that the main arguments in this 
* The Commission on History of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History in 
Mexico City has for several years been engaged in’ preparing a Program on the History of the 
"New World based’ upon a broad international collaboration. This essay constitutes a sort of 
introduction to the part of the Program devoted to the colonial era in the American hemisphere. 
Two American scholars assisted in the en from the Spanish text. Dr. Zavala, who is 


president o£ the Commission, is interested y in the colonial history of the New World. 
One of his carly publications i is Las instituciones sha en la ia a de América (Madrid, 


1935). 
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debate have been extensively set forth by excellent minds on both sides.’ 
The hypothesis proposed here is that we should speak with greater propriety 
if, instead of accepting a flat verdict in favor of the unity or the diversity 
existing among the histories of the American countries, we should be willing 
to recognize that the history of the New World embraces both unities and 
diversities. Further, these unities and diversities vary in origin, follow 
different directions, and change over periods of time. 


During the colonial era, the Spanish monarchy included, in addition to 
the peninsular territory and other European areas joined to it by dynastic 
ties, a few points on the African coast, the Canary Islands, a vast zone of 
America, and the Philippine Islands. Portuguese expansion covered territories 
located in Africa, Asia, and America. The colonial history of Brazil, in this 
case, is included within what Gilberto Freyre has justly called the history 
of the world the Portuguese created. 'The French, Dutch, and English Em- 
pires also extended into several continents. 

A comparison of the colonial experiences of the European peoples in the 
New World cannot be based upon the same sort of unity that is to be found 
in the multicontinental expansion of each of the European empires considered 
separately. It appears useless to compare the unity that existed between Eng- 
land and its colonies, on the one hand, with the unity that may have existed 
between the English colonies and Brazil, on the other. The political, eco- 
nomic, and linguistic ties existing between the mother country and the Eng- 
lish colonies are many and obvious; the divergencies among institutions, 
religion, and art between the Anglo-American possessions and Brazil are so 
profound and so numerous that a verdict of unity and of diversity would 
appear to correspond inevitably to the first and second cases respectively. 

A comparison of society in the southern Anglo-American colonies with 
that which flourished in the northeastern part of Brazil, however, shows us 
certain similar elements centering around life on the plantations and the 
slavery of Negroes imported from Africa by Europeans. From this point 
of view, there is less unity between the metropolitan English society and the 
southern Anglo-American communities in the eighteenth century than be- 

1]t is only fair to recognize the debt of gratitude to Herbert E. Bolton and his pupils for 
the impulse they have given to this field. See Bolton, "The Epic of Greater America,” American 
Historical Review, XXXVII (Apr. 1933), 448-74, and History of the Americas (Boston, 1928). 
Some interpretations include: “Have the Americas a Common History?” Canadian Historical 
Review, XXII (June 1942), 125-56; Ensayos sobre la Historia del Nuevo Mundo (México, 
D.F., 1951), and the Revista de historia de América, XXXIV (Dec. 1952), 469-89. Among the 
‘works of Hispano-American authors of the twentieth century, those which Carlos Pereyra dedi- 


cated to the general history of America are outstanding. On the evolution of the concept, the 
Chilean historian Eugenio Pereira Salas is at present preparing a thoroughgoing study. _ 
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tween the latter region and the northeastern area of Brazil. One evident con- 
sequence of this situation is that in the nineteenth century both the United 
States and Brazil were confronted within their respective boundaries by the 
social problem of the abolition of slavery that did not exist in like form in 
England. 

The inter-American unity just pointed out is a complex phenomenon, as 
we shall see in the subsequent, more detailed analysis. It is mentioned here 
only to indicate a parallel between certain social areas in the hemisphere 
which should be considered along with the more obvious European-American 
ties. This parallel does not represent either an affiliation or a direct relation 
between such American regions. Neither, however, is it fortuitous. Both 
colonizations were adaptations to comparable geographic conditions suitable 
for plantation economies, while maintaining parallel contacts with Europe 
and sharing an international intercourse with Africa. 

Some authors consider that, since the area of English colonization included 
non-American territories also, there is more historical sense in studying these 
experiences in various parts of the world (India, South Africa, Canada, the 
United States, Australia, and New Zealand) than in inserting the English 
colonization of America into the over-all picture of the colonizations of other 
European nations which extended over the same continent, since the latter 
are intrinsically diverse. Histories of the British Empire would thus be ad- 
missible, but those of the American colonial world would not, because a 
unifying historical theme would appear to be lacking. 

Histories of European colonial areas of expansion, as stated above, were 
obviously not restricted to the American hemisphere. Not only can each one 
of these empires be studied in a world perspective; the totality of them can 
also be studied in this way. In addition to the pluricontinental historical rea- 
sons that exist in the case of the Spaniards, Portuguese, French, English, and 
Dutch, we find geographic correlations created by latitude among the regions 
of the various continents of Siberia, Alaska, Greenland, and Northern Eu- 
rope; Brazil and tropical Africa and Asia; Argentina and Australia, among 
other examples. 

But this does not mean, in our opinion, that general studies of the New 

World have no place beside these others. The two criteria are not mutually 
exclusive. Rather, they are mutually helpful in achieving a better compre- 
hension of world history. 

The American focus allows us to see an TET picture of parallel colanial 
experiences. Although not always connected, they are the result of the ex- 
pansion of various European nations during approximately the same mo- 
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ments in time, in geographic areas where some real connections were possible, 
and through forms of society and culture whose comparison, in their simi- 
larities and diversities, permits us to obtain a more complete knowledge of 
each particular colonization and region and helps to define the general out- 
lines of the history of the hemisphere in this era, as well as its relations with 
the rest of the world. 

There are analogies. Western historians have been accustomed to trace 
the origins, the climax, and the decadence of an extensive Roman Empire, 
which lasted over a long period of time and which included a number of 
different provinces. The outward expansions of various European nations, 
all of which occurred within a period of about three centuries and which 
created the world of the American colonizations, with their struggles, com- 
mercial relations, parallels, and differences, have traditionally been studied on 
a national or fragmentary basis. It is true that we lack a single center of 
power comparable to that of the Roman Empire and that the vast ocean 
lies between the European metropolises and their possessions. The study of 
life in the American provinces, as a historical phenomenon in itself, has, on 
the other hand, not received sufficient comparative attention. Nor have the 
relations of the provinces among themselves and with other parts of the world 
been duly emphasized. Since the eighteenth century, consequently, we have 
been losing, both in Europe and in America, the habit of contemplating this 
colonial expansion in its totality and of examining its multiple effects across 
the sea, to the detriment of a proper understanding of modern world history, 
and, especially, that of the New World. 

Although the task is not easy, it is well worth our while to attempt a 
return to an over-all view. It utilizes new perspectives and methods and the 
results of the general and special studies accumulated, fortunately, by mod- 
ern historiography for different times, places, and cases, which may provide 
more extensive and documented material than that accessible to eighteenth- 
century historians. 


Some historians maintain that if, by chance, unities may be found to 
have existed among the histories of the American colonizations, their origin 
is almost inevitably to be found in ties pre-existing in European culture. 
Other scholars, no less learned and well intentioned, believe they have dis- 
covered relationships among the various colonizations which are attributable 
to the peculiar circumstances of the immigrants’ adaptation to the geographic 
and social environment of the New World. 

It should be noted that if the parallels discernible in American history are 
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based solely on the confluences of European cultures, we should then find 
that our search would continually force us to go beyond the framework of 
the new continent and would convert our efforts into a review of the unities 
of European history which crossed the ocean through the various branches of 
colonization. 

This is, to a great extent, inevitable, since we are dealing with a colonial 
history. In the debates on American history, scholars have noted and even 
exaggerated the fact that the mainstream of relations flowed at that time 
from the European metropolises to the American colonies and not from 
certain areas of colonization to others. 

We consider it advisable, however, to grasp as well the parallels in their 
particular expression in the colonial regions of the New World. 'That is to 
say, we must place ourselves within the context of life on this continent in 
order to observe from that vantage point all of the influences that were 
received, the connections established, the successive stages that occurred, and 
the physiognomy gradually acquired by social and cultural features. All this 
includes not only the initial European unities operating within the various 
colonizations in the New World, but also other different elements, both ex- 
terior and interior, which might have exercised general or regional effects. 

There does exist a certain possibility of distinguishing between the history 
of the expansion of the European nations and the history of colonial America. 
It would be well, for example, to study the irradiation of the Dutch from 
their center of habitation in Europe, their methods of travel, and their roots 
and attempts at colonization (whether outside of America or within various 
American territories, around the Hudson River, the Caribbean area, or the 
southern part of the hemisphere), and to write this history as a chapter of 
the general history of Holland. But it is also possible to study the arrival of 
the Dutch in Brazil as one of the elements of that country's colonial history, 
taking into account all of the influences in operation, both the early and 
later Portuguese currents as well as those from Africa and the Orient, in 
addition to the influence exerted by the territory itself, the Indians, inter- 
American relations with neighboring countries, and the course of local 
history. 

A complete study of the colonial world is only possible if it covers the 
background and the contributions of the Europeans side by side with the 
various components of the colonial history, properly so-called, of each coun- 
try in the New World. In this way, the features of American history may be 
outlined without neglecting its connections with the expansion of the coloniz- 
ing countries and its contacts with other continents. 
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In commenting upon these ideas, Professor Charles Verlinden, in a clear 
and penetrating analysis, proposed that the study of European precedents 
be linked with that of the colonial zones, without isolating the colonizations 
of the different nations, in such a way that an examination could be made of 
the interaction of both the European antecedents and the American areas 
of colonization? This possibility was also perceived by J. H. Parry, even 
though he pointed out the difficulties of such study, when he noted that the 
Program on the History of the New World was an invitation to see the 
colonial period of American history "as an American story, as a vital part 
of the corporate experience of American peoples, and not as a chronological 
account of the policies and actions of European peoples in Ámerica."? 

We believe that a dual focus is possible. Among the many themes ex- 
amined in this work, we encounter unities that have their origins at times in 
a European past and at times in an American experience, with divergencies 
that may be traced to either of these two sets of beginnings. 

All of the colonizing nations professed Christianity in common, for exam- 
ple, but the Spaniards, Portuguese, and French practiced the Catholic cult 
in the New World, while the English and the Dutch adhered to reformed 
‚positions as a result of the European divisions of religion and their reflec- 
tions in the colonies. The European distribution of languages of Latin and 
Germanic origin was repeated in the spread of Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French, on the one hand, and of English and Dutch, on the other, through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. Anglo-American common law existed side by 
side with the colonial statutes and codes of the Spaniards and the French as 
influenced by Romanization. These two conflicting legal systems produced 
complex situations in certain regions of the New World, as may be observed 
in Puerto Rico beginning at the end of the nineteenth century. Wooden 
constructions abounded in the wooded regions of North America, while stone 
buildings were common to the Hispano-American colonies of Middle Amer- 
ica, not only because of available local materials or Indian traditions, but also 
as projections of different climates and traditions in Northern Europe and 
the Mediterranean which were adapted to the conditions of the New World. 

It is common knowledge that specific appraisal of different values varies 
among the critics in accordance with the-accidents of historical fortune. But 
the important fact to be emphasized is that some of the cultural unities and 


.. *Letter dated Nov. 16, 1954. An interesting sketch of his ideas is found in "Étude des 
liens culturels et moraux entre l'Ancien et le Nouveau Continents,” Contribution No. 3, 
UNESCO, Programme 1954, Résolution 4.112.« 

3 Work read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association, Dec. 1954, and 
published in Revista de Historia de América, XXXIX (June 1955), 185-91. 
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divergencies present in Europe spread to America and developed under new 
circumstances, subject to different distribution. 

When we study the American regions belonging to a single empire, as 
was done in the Primeras Contribuciones Series of the Program, we find 
that marked provincial diversities and distances exist, beyond a shadow of 
a doubt. We note, for example, those between Canada and the French islands 
of the Antilles; among the English colonies in the northern, middle, and 
southern regions of the Atlantic coastal plain of North America and the 
islands of the Caribbean; among the Spanish possessions of the Antilles, 
Mexico, Central and South America, or among the vast regions of Brazil 
in the north, the south, along the coast, and in the interior of that country. 
Such regional differences, however, no matter how sharply etched by various 
geographic and social factors, are to be considered as the ramifications of a 
European colonial trunk which has coherent cultural features. This fact 
induced Mariano Picón Salas to ask that his investigation of Hispanic South 
Ámerica be integrated with the study of the Spanish Antilles and of northern 
and middle Hispano-America. 

On the other hand, when we compare American colonization by various 
European metropolises, we can certainly discover uniform connections de- 
rived from the common framework of European civilization, the exchanges 
occasioned by American contiguity, the parallel situations in the New 
World environment, and the comparable reactions to the problems ‘posed by 
the presence of various types of general factors, such as mercantilism, Negro 
slavery, and so forth. 

Yet side by side with these possible connections and parallels, we can 
also see the divergencies of language, institutions, religion, customs, and 
loyalties which separated the respective American areas belonging to dif- 
ferent European countries. In this way we can clearly perceive the influence 
which elements of European origin exercised upon the formation of unities 
and diversities in the colonial areas and regions of America.‘ 

* European civilization is in itself a whole composed of elements of various origins, Each 
metropolitan country from time to time assimilated or modified the influences it received from 
without. In doing this, there appears to be a style which offers constancy and helps.us to 
understand the nature of nations. The currents affecting that process could come both from 
Europe and elsewhere. An intelligent treatment of a case may be found in Lucien Febvre and 
Francois Crouzet, Origines internationales d'une civilisation: Éléments d'une histoire de France 
(Paris, 1951). See also the learned reflections of Rafael Altamira, El derecho al servicio de la 
paz. Cuesttones internacionales (México, D.F., 1954), 126-29, on the characteristics of the 
originality of each people and each group of related peoples which express "the immense rich- 
ness of the human spirit for conceiving the fundamental factors and directions of human life in 
different ways and for arriving at their Ven pape by very diverse paths which do not alter 
their substance." It is sometimes thought that essential nature of Americanism may be found 


in the way in which the men of the continent selected the influences which reached them from 
Europe or from other parts of the world. The international confluences were present not only 
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With respect to the possibility of New World experiences producing 
similarities among certain colonized zones, we might mention the following 
examples. All of the colonies received emigrants and experienced the prob- 
lems of their adaptation to new societies. All of the empires included frontiers 
that required exploration, the mastery of new resources, and, often, battles 
against Indians. In various colonial areas, zones of extensive livestock raising 
were developed where the American cowboy acquired particular skill in the 
art of horsemanship and the handling of wild herds. The Negro slave plan- 
tations established relationships among social regions belonging to various 
empires. The great rivers, the areas surrounded by legendary wealth, and 
the vantage points dominating the maritime and overland routes attracted 
colonizers of different European origins and created zones of rivalry. The 
demands arising from the exploitation of colonial resources led to the em- 
ployment of forced labor, whether of Indians, Africans, or contracted Euro- 
pean servants. At every point the prohibitions of European mercantilism 
coincided with the development of contraband in the American possessions. 
And subjects of European crowns born in the New World adopted rebellious 
attitudes with regard to the domination of their respective mother countries. 

In addition to these parallels, certain direct relationships developed among 
the colonial areas as a result of proximity, as in the case of the Hispano- 
Americans and the Brazilians who competed along the banks of the Rio de 
Ja Plata; or of the intercolonial penetrations motivated by contraband; or 
of the temporary commercial licenses granted to nations possessing colonies 
in the New World and to neutral ships; or of wars, such as those between 
the French and English in North America; or of changes of sovereignty, as 
when the crowns of Spain and Portugal were united (1580-1640) and when 
part of Brazil was conquered by the Dutch and later reconquered by the 
Portuguese and the Brazilians; or of the production of a common article 
such as sugar in the Antilles and Brazil that promoted competition and imi- 
tation; or, on the contrary, of the exchange of different products which gave 
rise to a complementary commerce, such as took place between the temperate 
colonies of North America, which sent foodstuffs, cattle, and wood to the 
tropical islands of the Caribbean, and the French, Dutch, and Spanish An- 
tilles, which offered in exchange sugar, molasses, and rum, or of general 
interests such as those which existed in connection with the interimperial 
Negro slave trade. 
processes of selection in both cases did not have the same scope and autonomy, for in certain 


examples the influences operated on directive cultures, while in others they fell upon societies 
in a state of dependence. 
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The extension and geographic variety of the continent, the difficulties 
of communication and the distances involved, and the different kinds of 
exploited resources, however, offer a vast gamut of shadings within the 
American pattern of settlement. This contributed to the differentiation of the 
manifold aspects of intraimperial regions as well as to that between each 
empire and the others. 


In addition to European and American factors which tended to create the 
unities and diversities we have pointed out, we need to examine other influ- 
ences originating in África and Asia. 

' Afro-America constituted an area of ethnic and cultural distribution 
that did not conform to the boundaries of any single European colonization. 
Rather, it overlapped several of these nexuses of colonial settlements, espe- 
cially the regions of the Anglo-American South in North America, the An- 
tilles controlled by Spain, France, England, Holland, and Denmark, certain 
Spanish-colonized coasts of North, Central, and South America, and north- 
ern parts of Portuguese Brazil. Multiple African cultures and sites of origin 
have been given by anthropologists as explanations for some of the vari- 
ants exhibited by the Negro in America. Since the African natives did not 
arrive on the American continent by way of spontaneous emigration but as 
the result of the slave trade which was organized by various European 
countries and in which governors, merchants, and settlers of the Ámerican 
colonies intervened, the Negroes thus transferred suffered considerable dis- 
persion and visible losses in their languages, social structures, and cultural 
elements. Their ethnic characteristics and their linguistic, religious, and 
folkloric complexes did not, however, entirely disappear. Certain tendencies 
toward the reconstruction of groups and hierarchies were still observable 
in the organization of brotherhoods and outlaw gangs. 

The Negro's social position in America’s colonial environments was in- 
fluenced by the predominating type of exploitation, the legislation and the 
attitude of the different colonizers, the degree to which emancipation was 
accessible, and the extent of miscegenation. Demographic results present 
contrasts ranging from the scant or nonexistent Negro population in certain 
regions where the natural or human factors were not propitious for its con- 
centration, as. was apparently the case in the Mexican plateau, the Andean 
highlands, and the temperate pampas of Río de la Plata, to the dense Afro- 
American population observable on the tropical coasts and islands that even 


reached majority proportions in Haiti. 
African, European, and colonial factors, then, contributed to the diversi- 
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fication of the Negro's position and influence in the American societies. The 
communication of Africa with America, viewed on a hemispheric scale, 
was nevertheless the route of entry for an important element of the ethnic 
and cultural composition of the New World. It characterized a vast zone 
colonized by various European countries, without exclusive channeling or 
determination by imperial boundaries. 

The attraction of the Orient quickened the eagerness of Europeans to 
search for passages across the new continent. Contacts between Asia and 
America also resulted from the opening of the Portuguese route to the Orient 
by way of the African coast and from the incidental relations which this 
occasioned with Brazil, from the direct navigation of the Spaniards across the 
Pacific and their settlement in the Philippines, and from the appearance of 
other Europeans, including the Dutch, French, English, and Russians, in 
the American waters along the shores of the Pacific. 

Some Oriental workers arrived in the Spanish colonies in a condition of 
servitude and were responsible for a certain amount of racial mingling. They 
did not, however, succeed in occupying an area of distribution comparable 
to that of the Afro-Americans, nor did they anywhere exhibit a similar den- 
sity of population. 

Commerce between Asia and Manila was carried on mainly by the 
Chinese, and this trade connected with the line of Spanish galleons linking 
Manila to Acapulco. Interest in the merchandise of the Orient contributed 
to forging the Hispano-American navigational branch route between Aca- 
pulco and El Callao, though it was subject to the restrictions imposed by the 
Spanish monopoly. The traffic of the galleons across the Pacific stirred the 
apprehensions of the French who had interests in trade between Spain and 
the Indies, for it presented a possible threat to French trade. 

A. taste for silks, furniture, porcelains, and other objects of luxury and 
art from the Orient was common to both Spanish and Portuguese colonies. 
Anglo-America was only able to enjoy these cultural goods through the 
Asiatic and Atlantic commerce of the metropolis, since direct Anglo-Ameri- 
can contact with Asia did not exist until the end of the eighteenth century. 


Another factor in the history of the New World is the presence of the 
Indian inhabitants and their encounters with European colonizers. Many 
centuries without communication between the inhabitants of the two con- 
tinents had elapsed. Their respective civilizations had developed independ- 
ently and differed in substantial aspects of both a material and an intellectual 
nature before contact reoccurred. The discovery of America by Europeans 
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changed the course of world relations as practiced up to that time, ås well 
as the internal bases of American history. 

Indian America exhibited a certain degree of regional concentration, for 
example, in Middle America and in the Andes, but the demographic and 
cultural distribution of the sedentary and nomadic peoples in various regions 
of the continent differed considerably. Those differences existing among the 
native groups influenced the kinds of contact effected with the European 
colonizers. The circumstances of natural environment and exploited resources 
contributed to such diversification, as did the moment in which the en- 
counter took place and the techniques and cultural tendencies of each group 
‘of occupants arriving from Europe or who had already become acclimated 
to another region of the American continent, such as the tropical Antilles. 

The resulting variety is apparent when we compare the provinces of the 
extensive Spanish Empire (the nomadic frontier lands of northern Mexico 
with the lands of the Middle American sedentary settlers, or the equally 
densely populated highland Peru with sparsely settled Rio de la Plata), or 
when we pass from one colonization to another (from Canada or New Eng- 
land to Mexico, Peru, or the Portuguese Amazon). 

Many different relationships existed between the European colonizers 
and the Indians: wars, commerce, the alcohol trade, alliances, evangeliza- 
tion, ethnographic and linguistic studies, acculturation, miscegenation, ad- 
ministration, legislation, the utilization of personal services, plundering, ex- 
pulsions, and epidemics. In some zones, such as the Spanish Antilles or along 
the Anglo-American frontier in the Northern Hemisphere, the native popu- 
lation was extinguished or displaced and replaced by Africans or Europeans. 
But in vast areas of America, the Indian population coexisted with the Euro- 
pean-American population, and, in certain cases, with the African immigrants. 
This was a result of the prolongation of Indian life with which the history 
of the continent began, however profoundly altered by new factors of popu- 
lation and culture. The attendant phenomena included intermarriage, adap- 
tation of economies and social structures, and adjustment of customs within 
the bodies of the heterogeneous societies which brought together men and 
civilizations of widely separated origins and different cultural levels. 

The American Indian area still occupies an extensive territory, but it is 
not as widely influential in those parts of the continent which have become 
populated predominantly by European-Americans, as in certain regions of 
the United States and Argentina, or where the immigration of African origin 
is concentrated, as in the Antilles gnd along the Brazilian coasts. Indian- 
America, in spite of its variations, represents another of the general factors 
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‚which have contributed to the determination of the course of history in 
large parts of the hemisphere. 


This analysis of existing general factors and of the relations and compari- 
sons among the colonization areas permits us to distinguish, from the ethnic 
and social viewpoints, various zones of the New World in which the Euro- 
pean immigrants, the population of African origin, or the American Indian 
prevailed numerically. We can also differentiate certain cultural elements 
rooted in these diverse origins which extended across the political boundaries 
of the colonizations. Such diversities have given rise to unilateral European, 
African, or Indian explanations which attempt to project conclusions based 
upon a regional experience throughout the entire American hemisphere. Side 
by side with the "Americas" of different European national origins—Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, English, and Dutch—we find the Americas of ME 
African, and Indian identity. 

We must not forget, however, the existence of compound Sison 
resulting from the convergence of elements with different origins that ac- 
quired special historical expressions as they functioned in the New World. 
If we turn to one of the most clearly defined cases, that of the plantations, 
we find an American subtropical or tropical region suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of an agricultural export product, whether native (tobacco or cocoa), 
or imported (sugar), an available supply of Negro labor transported from 
Africa, and colonists coming from various European nations. In the course 
of history all three of these factors combined into a sociological and cultural 
complex, based on slavery and functioning, in its own peculiar form, in the 
New World. The American plantation differed from European or African 
zones where certain elements basic to the existence of the plantation as a so- 
ciological type originated. At the same time, the plantation failed to present 
any factor that was exclusively American since even the tropical climate and 
the products could be found in other geographic regions of the planet. 

It was the particular combination of such diverse elements in this par- 
ticular zone of the world which grouped Europeans and Africans overseas 
around special economic, social, and cultural ties that gave recognizable 
characteristics to the historic image of the plantation in the New World. 
The phenomenon was an American one, or at least the plantation appeared as 
a social type in the history of the New World, even though it existed as an 
integration of older elements derived from three continents. We might 
still assume that the European factor was the dominant one in this aggre- 
gate as transporter of the Negro, master and legislator of slavery, and regu- 
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lator of the markets and chief consumer of the export product. The planta- 
tion in which such European traits of leadership converged and culminated 
~ was, however, no longer a replica of something that existed as such in Europe. 
This is one of the most manifest examples of colonial synthesis and re-creation 
and, at the same time, of singularization of an American phenomenon. 
Even though plantations are to be found in other parts of the world, as, 
for example, in Java, this in no way prevents the study of their manifesta- 
tions in the New World from being the subject of a comparative examina- 
tion within the various colonizations. This analysis is applicable to other 
situations in continental history and serves to demonstrate that the conver- 
gence which created new and complex phenomena cannot fail to be taken 
into account if we wish to understand the entirety and variety of American 
history. 


During the sixteenth century the New World was a field of colonization 
for the Iberian peoples. Attacks and attempted settlement by the French 
(Cartier and Roberval in Canada, Villegaignon in Brazil, and Ribault and 
Laudonniére in Florida) and English (Gilbert and Raleigh in Newfound- 
land, and again Raleigh in Virginia) were not lacking, but the results of 
such colonizing efforts had been unfortunate or insignificant as compared 
to the progress of the Spanish and Portuguese settlements. 

During the seventeenth century other European peoples (French, English, 
Swedish, Danish, and Dutch) installed themselves on the continent and 
among the islands of America, either in territories seized from the Iberian 
colonizers or in those which the latter had left unoccupied. The contiguities 
of empires and the changes of European sovereignty in the New World pos- 
sessions took on greater importance at that time (Jamaica passed into the 
hands of the English, half of Santo Domingo went to the French, the Dutch 
occupied and the Portuguese were restored in Pernambuco, and the English 
conquered New Amsterdam). 

The American empires of the English, French, Portuguese, and Spanish 
tended to expand, and the Russians made their appearance on the Northwest 
coast during the eighteenth century. Before the end of the century, French 
control of Canada and the interior of North America was broken by the 
English, and the Anglo-American colonies won their independence. Louisi- 
ana was ceded to the United States and Haiti became independent early in 
the following century. By the end of the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we find, along with the first fres nations in America, certain remnants 
of the English, French, Dutch, Danish, and Russian domains, as well as 
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vast areas of Spanish and Portuguese colonizations. The last won their inde- 
pendence prior to the end of the third decade of that century, with the 
exception of Cuba and Puerto Rico, and, for a short time, Santo Domingo. 


Iberian colonizations preceded by approximately a century the establish- 
ments of the English, French, and Dutch settlements in the New World. 
This chronological asymmetry contributed, with other factors, to the diversi- 
fication of the New World societies. 

The first Spanish kingdoms were influenced by the heritage of the penin- 
sular frontier between Christians and infidels, the unitarian tradition of an 
evangelizing Christianity jealous of orthodoxy, the active presence of the 
religious orders, the seigneurial organization of society, the union of the 
monarchy with the Church through the Patronato, the foundation of scholas- 
tic universities, and the artistic lowering of the Gothic, Mudéjar, and Plater- 
esque styles. Brazil revealed similarities in several of these traditions. 

The intervention of mercantile companies and the repercussions of the 
political rivalries of the European powers and of religious reform in Europe, 
on the other hand, influenced the beginnings of the colonizations founded 
in the seventeenth century. 

A considerable distance exists between the urban grandeur of Lima and 
Mexico, capitals of the Spanish viceroyalties created in the sixteenth century, 
and the modesty of the seats founded by the other colonizing countries at the 
beginning of the following century. Signs of such disparity are apparent in 
the dates of the founding of the first colleges and universities in the New 
World and of the introduction. of printing, the prosperity of the Church, 
administration and laws, the population figures, the value of economic trans- 
actions, the descriptions by travelers, the appearance of the first literary 
works, and the importance and style of artistic monuments. During the seven- 
teenth century, and especially in the eighteenth, some of these initial differ- 
ences were compensated for or diminished. 

I£ the Hispano-American sixteenth century had been prodigious in dis- 
coveries, conquests, and foundations, it was followed, as Mariano Picón 
Salas has pointed out in his volume in the Primeras Contribuciones Series 
and previously in his De la conquista a la independencia, by an era of con- 
solidation and diversification of the provinces. “The old generation of ad- 
venturers and fighters appears to have been followed by another which pre- 
ferred calm enjoyment of the land." 

Under the rule of the house of Austria, great cathedrals were con- 
structed, the Recopilación de las Leyes de Indias was published, certain 
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frontiers were further widened, the great cycle of baroque art began, and in 
some cases letters reached heights that compare with those of the mother 
countries. Side by side with these examples of cultural! opulence are symp- 
toms of variations which were taking place in the international balance in 
Europe and America and which were to lead to the great crisis of the War 
of the Spanish Succession—the scarcities of the treasury, assaults by foreigners 
on navigation and defenses of the empire, and the growth of the continental 
and island possessions of the rival nations at the expense of the Iberians. 

Meanwhile colleges and printing presses had begun to function in the 
English continental colonies. French commerce became a powerful com- 
petitor of that of Spain and the Indies. At a certain moment, Dutch control 
in the northeast part of Brazil appeared to be firmly established. It was em- 
bellished by works of architecture, painting, and science undertaken under 
the administration of Maurice of Nassau. 

The influence of the Enlightenment operated upon. different American 
‚areas with a greater synchronism. The old regime had put down deep roots 
in the Iberian colonizations and had stagnated in them, although it did not 
prevent the progress of modern cultural currents. The foundation of scien- 
tific academies occurred earlier in the English colonies, and these first 
achieved political independence and the establishment of republicanism. 

In the writings of eighteenth-century European philosophers an idealized 
image of Anglo-American society prevailed. They saw this society as free 
of the servitudes of the past, while, on the contrary, they condemned the 
conquest and administration of the Spaniards, who were presented as ab- 
solutists, obscurantists, destroyers of the Indians, monopolists, and, in short, 
laden with all the vices of the “black legend.” 

Aside from this dual philosophical vision of the history of the New 
World, the reality of the eighteenth century shows a considerable develop- 
ment of the population and the economy in almost all European possessions: 
urban progress, diffusion of the neoclassical art, reforms of administrative 
and mercantile systems, imperial rivalries, liens on the treasury, strengthen- 
ing of military power, and new political ideas. 

Max Savelle explains in his book Seeds of Liberty and in his work for the 
Program the evolution of the religious mentality of the eighteenth century 
to scientific rationalism and describes the social and political circumstances 
that prepared the way for Anglo-American independence in the same 
century. 


8 A clear perception of this period is to be found in the work of Arthur P, Whitaker, The 
Western Hemisphere Idea: Its Rise and Decline (Ithaca, N. Y., 1954), 6-21. 
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In Hispano-America there took place the administrative, maritime, com- 
mercial military, and fiscal reforms of the Bourbons; the affirmation of 
Creole life already competing with and resenting the presence of Europeans; 
the progress marked by civil architecture; a more varied literary production; 
the appearance of the gazettes; the renewal of scientific interest and of edu- 
cational establishments. With respect to Brazil, José Honório Rodrigues 
points out in his work for the Program, with pertinent bibliography, the 
innovations which appeared in that country in the eighteenth century. These 
include the expulsion of the Jesuits, which also took place in the Spanish and 
French domains, the change in policy toward the Indians, the rise of mining, 
the urban progress of Rio de Janeiro. The arrival of the Portuguese court at 
the beginning of the following century was accompanied by the opening of 
the ports and the signing of the treaty of friendship and commerce with 
England. 

Comparing the rhythm of each of the colonial centuries with the others, 
it may be seen that the eighteenth century introduced into all the hemisphere 
an acceleration of historical changes and precipitated a state of crisis in the 
colonial structures. Conflict appeared between new rationalist philosophical 
ideas and old scholastic traditions, between social hierarchies and ideas of 
equality, between Europeans and Americans, between regular armies and . 
colonial militia, between monopoly metropolitan treasuries and the colonists' 
desire for economic liberty, and between monarchist absolutism and sover- 
eignty and representation of the people. Almost all of the movements for 
reform originated in Europe, but they took particular forms in the colonial 
societies of the New World. 

During the last third of the eighteenth century and the first decades of 
the nineteenth, there occurred in Europe and America spectacular changes 
which included the independence of the United States, which put an end to 
the colonial past of this area at the end of 170 years; the French Revolution; 
the Haitian rebellion; the Napoleonic Wars; the emancipating insurrections 
of the Creoles, mestizos, and Indians in the Spanish Empire; and Brazilian 
independence (in both Iberian cases, at the end of three hundred years). 
The nationalistic historiography of America emphasized the contrast be- 
tween the drama of the struggles for independence and the immobility com- 
monly attributed to the colonial past. 

It appears justifiable to affirm that there were generally significant chrono- 
logical differences in the course of the centuries of European-American de- 
pendence. An evolution gradually altered the panorama of the continent in 
harmony with the dynamism of world events and the growth of American 
societies. | 
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As the colonial centuries advance, we observe a relative intensification of 
both the exterior and the interior contacts of America. The general progress 
in the technique of transportation and the results of territorial exploration 
gradually drew the empires together. As the distances between them dimin- 
ished, rivalries were intensified, as may be observed in the St. Lawrence, the 
Mississippi, the Amazon, and the Río de la Plata. 

Ships of various powers explored the Pacific in the eighteenth century, 
and Spanish colonists began to receive unexpected visits of the Russians on 
the California coast at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Continental 
connections did not remain static, and, at times, brought together zones 
which had been aloof from each other for a long time. Certain exchanges 
which formerly functioned under different historical circumstances, as, for 
example, the navigation route between Mexico and the Philippines, also 
tended to lose their meaning or to disappear. | 

In addition to the obvious cases of political contacts, the economic and 
cultural relations and influences within the New World grew or changed. 
Ties between America and the other continents also evolved, whether 
through the dissolution of imperial dependence on Europe or through the 
appearance of new interests as the rhythm of contemporary technical civiliza- 
tion was accelerated. 

These observations corroborate the advisability of rejecting flat or absolute 
affirmations on the unity or diversity in the history of the New World. It is 
preferable to retain a flexibility of judgment in order to realize the complexity 
of the phenomena and their vicissitudes. 

From the preceding discussion it appears that the stage of American his- 
tory which we have been studying was begun by a general impulse that 
pushed the European countries to the great discoveries and to overseas colo- 
nial competition from the end of the fifteenth century onward and that its 
end was influenced by eighteenth-century European currents which were in- 
volved with the independence movements. 

The chronological coincidences and divergences that occurred between 
these two great moments of the beginning and the end of the family of 
transatlantic empires have been less studied and, outside of the foregoing ob- 
servations, we should not know how to decide whether they could be placed 
into categories in order to expound the genéral history of the New World. It 
seems to us to be instructive, however, to compare in the colonial centuries 
the evolution of the European-American societies in a variety of economic, 
social, political, religious, and cultural ‘aspects. 


Politics and the Psyche in fin de siecle Vienna: 
Schnitzler and Hofmannsthal 


Carr E. ScHoRsKE* 


AT the close of World War I, Maurice Ravel recorded in La valse the vio- 
lent death of the nineteenth-century world. The waltz, long the symbol of 
gay Vienna, became in the composer's hands a frantic danse macabre. Ravel 
wrote: “I feel this work a kind of apotheosis of the Viennese waltz, linked in 
my mind with the impression of a fantastic whirl of destiny.”* His grotesque 
memorial serves as a symbolic introduction to a problem of history: the rela- 
tionship of politics and the psyche in fin de siecle Vienna. 

Although Ravel celebrates the destruction of the world of the waltz, he 
does not initially present that world as unified. The work opens rather with 
an adumbration of the individual parts, which will compose the whole: 
fragments of waltz themes, scattered over a brooding stillness, Gradually the 
parts find each other—the martial fanfare, the vigorous trot, the sweet obli- 
gato, the sweeping major melody. Each element is drawn, its own momentum 
magnetized, into the wider whole. Each unfolds its individuality as it joins 
its partners in the dance. The pace accelerates; almost imperceptibly the 
sweeping rhythm passes over into the compulsive, then into the frenzied. The 
concentric elements become eccentric, disengaged from the whole, thus 
transforming harmony into cacophony. The driving pace continues to build 
when suddenly caesuras appear in the rhythm; the auditor virtually stops to 
stare in horror at the void created when a major element for a moment falls 
silent, ceases to act. Partial paralysis of each element weakens the movement, 
and yet the whole is moving, relentlessly driving as only compulsive three- 
quarter time can. Through to the very end, when the waltz crashes in a 
cataclysm of sound, each theme continues to breathe its individuality, eccen- 
tric and distorted now, in the chaos of totality. 

Ravel’s musical parable of a modern cultural crisis, whether or not he 
knew it, posed the problem in much the same way as it was felt and seen by 


* Mr. Schorske, the author of German Social Democracy, 1905-1917 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1955), and professor at the University of California, Berkeley, is interested primarily in nine- 
teenth-century European intellectual history. This essay is based on papers prepared for presen- 
tation at Brandeis University, January 1959, and at the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association, September 1959. 

1 Roland Manuel, Maurice Ravel, tr. Cynthia Jolly (London, 1947), 83. 
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the Austrian intelligentsia of the fim de siècle. How had their world fallen 
into chaos? Was it because the individuals (in Ravel, the musical themes) 
contained in their own psyche some characteristics fundamentally incom- 
patible with the social whole? Or was it the whole as such that distorted, 
paralyzed, and destroyed the individuals who composed it? Or again, was 
there perhaps never a rhythmic social whole at all, only an illusion of unified 
movement resulting from an accidental articulation of fundamentally inco- 
hesive, individuated parts? And if this last, could the illusion of unity be 
transformed into reality? These questions are not new to human kind, but 
to Vienna’s fin de siècle intelligentsia they became central. Not only Vienna’s 
finest writers, but her painters and psychologists, even her art historians, 
were preoccupied with the problem of the nature of the individual in a dis- 
integrating society. Out of this preoccupation arose Austria’s contribution to a 
new view of man. l 

Traditional liberal culture had centered upon rational man, whose scien- 
tific domination of nature and whose moral control of himself were ex- 
pected to create the good society. In our century, rational man has had to 
give place to that richer but more dangerous and mercurial creature, psycho- 
logical man. 'This new man is not merely a rational animal, but a creature 
of feeling and instinct. We tend to make him the measure of all things in 
our culture. Our intrasubjectivist artists paint him. Our existentialist philos- 
ophers try to make him meaningful. Our social scientists, politicians, and 
advertising men manipulate him. Even our advanced social critics use him, 
rather than the criterion of rational right, to judge the worth of a social order. 
Political and economic oppression itself we assess in terms of psychological 
frustration. Ironically, in Vienna, it was political frustration that spurred the 
discovery of this now all-pervasive psychological man. His emergence out of 
the political crisis of Viennese liberal culture provides my theme. 

I should like first to delineate briefly the nature and background of the 
political crises of the fin de siècle. Secondly, I shall sketch the principal char- 
acteristics of nineteenth-century Viennese liberal culture. Though sharing 
much with the liberal cultures of other European countries, it had certain 
features all its own. Strangely divided into ill-reconciled moralistic and aes- 
thetic components, it provided the fin de siècle intelligentsia with the intel- 
lectual equipment with which to face the crisis of their time. Finally, I 
should like to examine the different ways in which two leading literary 
figures, Arthur Schnitzler and Hugo von Hofmannsthal, sought to orient 
themselves in the crisis of liberal culture and to formulate conceptions of the 
relationship between politics and the psyche. 
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Austrian liberalism, like that of most other European nations, had its 
heroic age in the struggle against aristocracy and baroque absolutism. This 
ended in the stunning defeat of 1848. 'The chastened liberals came to power 
and established a constitutional regime in the 1860’s almost by default. Not . 
their own internal strength, but the defeats of the old order at the hands of 
foreign enemies brought the liberals to the helm of state. From the first they 
had to share their power with the aristocracy and the imperial bureaucracy. 
Even during their two decades of rule, the liberals’ social base remained weak, 
confined to the middle-class Germans and German Jews of the urban centers. 
Increasingly identified with capitalism, they maintained parliamentary power 
by the undemocratic device of the restricted franchise. 

Soon new social groups raised claims to political participation: the peas- 
antry, the urban artisans and workers, and the Slavic peoples. In the 1880's 
these groups formed mass parties to challenge the liberal hegemony—anti- 
Semitic Christian Socials and Pan-Germans, Socialists, and Slavic national- 
ists. Their success was rapid. In 1895, the liberal bastion, Vienna itself, was 
engulfed in a Christian Social tidal wave. The Emperor, with the support of 
the Catholic hierarchy, refused to sanction the election of Karl Lueger, the 
anti-Semitic Catholic mayor. Sigmund Freud, the liberal, smoked a cigar to 
celebrate the action of the autocratic savior of the Jews. Two years later, the 
tide could no longer be stemmed. The Christian Social demagogues began a 
decade of rule in Vienna which combined all that was anathema to classical 
liberalism: anti-Semitism, clericalism, and municipal socialism. On the na- 
tional level as well, the liberals were broken as a political power by 1900, never 
to revive. 'They had been crushed by modern mass movements, Christian, 
anti-Semitic, socialist, and nationalist. 

This defeat had profound psychological repercussions. The mood which 
it evoked was one not so much of decadence as of impotence. Progress 
seemed at an end. The Neue Freie Presse saw the expected rational course of 
history as cruelly altered. The “culture-hostile mass" was victorious before 
the prerequisites of political enlightenment had been created. In the Mardi 
Gras of 1897, wrote the Neue Freie Presse, the liberals could wear “a false 
nose [only] to conceal an anxious face. . . . Instead of the gay waltz, one hears 
only the cries of an excited brawling mob, and the shouts of police trying to 
disperse [political] antagonists."? Anxiety, impotence, a heightened aware- 
ness of the brutality of social existence: these features assumed new centrality 
in a social climate where the creed of liberalism was being shattered by 
events. i 


2 Neue Freie Presse, Mar. 2, 1897. 
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The writers of the nineties were children of this threatened liberal culture. 
What were the values which they had inherited, and with which they would 
now have to face the crisis? Two groups of values can, I think, be loosely 
distinguished in the liberal culture of the last half of the century: one moral 
and scientific, the other aesthetic. 

The moral and scientific culture of Vienna's Aaute bourgeoisie can 
scarcely be distinguished from garden variety Victorianism elsewhere in 
Europe. Morally it was secure, righteous, and repressive; politically it was 
concerned for the rule of law, under which both individual rights and social 
order were subsumed. It was intellectually committed to the rule of the mind 
over the body and to a latter-day Voltairism: to social progress through 
science, education, and hard work. The achievements resulting in a few 
short decades from the application of these values to Austria's legal, educa- 
tional, and economic life are too often underestimated. But neither the values 
nor the progress made under them gave the Austrian upper middle class a 
unique character. 

More significant for our concern is the evolution of the aesthetic culture 
of the educated bourgeoisie after the mid-century, for out of it grew the 
peculiar receptivity of a whole class to the life of art, and, concomitantly at 
the individual level, a sensitivity to psychic states. By the beginning of our 
century, the usual moralistic culture of the European bourgeoisie was in Aus- 
tria both overlaid and undermined by an amoral Gefühlskultur. This de- 
velopment has not been closely studied, and I can only suggest its outline. 

Two basic social facts distinguish the Austrian from the French and 
English bourgeoisie: it did not succeed either in destroying or in fully fusing 
with the aristocracy; because of its weakness, it remained both dependent 
upon and deeply loyal to the Emperor as a remote but necessary father pro- 
tector. The failure to acquire a monopoly of power left the bourgeois always 
something of an outsider, questing assimilation into the aristocracy. The 
numerous and prosperous Jewish element in Vienna, with its strong assimila- 
tionist thrust, only strengthened this trend. 

Direct social assimilation to the aristocracy occurred rarely in Austria. 
Even those who won a patent of nobility were not admitted, as in Germany, 
to the life of the imperial court. But assimilation could be pursued along an- 
other, more open road: that of culture. This too had its difficulties. The tra- 
ditional culture of the Austrian aristocracy was far removed from the legal- 
istic, puritanical culture of both bourgeois and Jew. Profoundly Catholic, it 
was a sensuous, plastic culture. Where traditional bourgeois culture saw na- 
ture as a sphere to be mastered by imposed order under divine law, Austrian 
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aristocratic culture viewed nature as a scene of joy, a manifestation of divine 
grace to be glorified in art. Traditional Austrian culture was not, like that 
of the German north, moral, philosophical, and scientific, but primarily 
aesthetic. Its greatest achievements were in the applied and performing arts: 
architecture, the theater, and music. The Austrian bourgeoisie, rooted in the 
liberal culture of reason and law, thus confronted an older aristocratic cul- 
ture of sensuous feeling and grace. The two elements, as we shall see in 
Schnitzler, could only form a most unstable compound. 

The first phase in the assimilation to aristocratic culture was purely ex- 
ternal, almost mimetic. The new Vienna built by the ascendant bourgeoisie 
of the sixties illustrates it in stone. The liberal rulers, in an urban reconstruc- 
tion which dwarfs that of Napoleon IIl’s Paris, tried to design their way into 
a history, a pedigree, with grandiose buildings inspired by a Gothic, Renais- 
sance, or baroque past which was not their own. 

A second avenue to aristocratic culture, even more striking than the 
building spree, lay through the patronage of the traditionally strong perform- 
ing arts. This form of aristocratic tradition penetrated deeper into the middle- 
class consciousness than did architecture, for the traditional Viennese folk 
theater had prepared the ground for it. Vienna’s new Aaute bourgeoisie may 
have begun its sponsorship of classical theater and music in emulation of the 
Lobkowitzes and Rasoumowskys, but no witness denies that, by the end of 
the century, it manifested more genuine enthusiasm for these arts than any 
city in Europe. By the 189o's the culture heroes of the upper middle class 
were no longer political leaders as of yore, but actors, artists, and critics. The 
number of professional scriveners and amateur literati increased rapidly. 

By the end of the century, the function of art for Viennese middle-class 
society had altered, and in this change politics played a crucial part. If the 
Viennese burghers had begun by supporting the temple of art as a surrogate 
form of assimilation into the aristocracy, they ended by finding in it an 
escape, a refuge from the unpleasant world of increasingly threatening po- 
litical reality. In 1899 the critic Karl Kraus identified the widened interest in 
and the commercialization of literature as a political product, a product of 
“recent years, which have [seen] the sphere of action of Viennese liberalism 
constricted to the parquets of theaters on opening night."* Hofmannsthal 
saw the increased devotion to art as related to the anxiety resulting from 
civic failure. “We must take leave of a world before it collapses,” he wrote 
in 1905. “Many know it already, and an indefinable [unnennbares] feeling 
makes poets out of many.”* Elsewheré in Europe art for art’s sake implied 


8 Die Fackel, I (Apr. 1899), 15. 
4Cited in Jakob Laubach, Hugo von Hofmannsthals Turmdichtungen (doctoral dissertation, 
Freiburg in der Schweiz, 1954), 88. 
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the withdrawal of its devotees from a social class; in Vienna alone it cldimed 
the allegiance of virtually a whole class, of which the artists were a part. The 
life of art became a substitute for the life of action. Indeed, art became almost 
a religion, the source of meaning and the food of the soul, as civic action 
proved increasingly futile. 

One must not conclude that, in its absorption of aesthetic culture, the 
Viennese bourgeois absorbed the collective sense of caste and function which 
the aristocracy maintained even in its decadence. The bourgeois, whether as 
fop, artist, or politician, could not rid himself of his individualistic heritage. 
As his sense of what Hofmannsthal called das Gleitende, the slipping 
away of the world, increased, the bourgeois turned his appropriated aesthetic 
culture inward to the cultivation of the self, of his personal uniqueness. This 
tendency inevitably led to preoccupation with one's own psychic life. It pro- 
vides the link between the devotion to art and the concern with the psyche. 
It can be illustrated in the style employed in the avidly read cultural section 
of the press, the feuilleton. 

The fewilleton writer, an artist in vignettes, worked with those discrete 
details and episodes so appealing to the nineteenth century's taste for the 
concrete. But he sought to endow bis material with color drawn from his 
imagination. The subjective response of the reporter or critic to an experi- 
ence, his feeling-tone, acquired clear primacy over the matter of his discourse. 
To render a state of feeling became the mode of formulating a judgment. 
Accordingly, in the feuilleton writer’s style, the adjectives engulfed the nouns, 
the personal tint virtually obliterated the contours of the object of discourse. 

In an essay written when he was only seventeen, young Theodor Herzl 
identified one of the chief tendencies in the feuilleton writer: narcissism. The 
feuilleton writer, Herzl said, ran the danger of “falling in love with his own 
spirit, and thus of losing any standard of judging himself or others."? The 
feuilletonist tended to transform objective analysis of the world into subjec- 
tive cultivation of personal feelings. He conceived of the world as a random 
succession of stimuli to the sensibilities, not as a scene of action. The feuil- 
letonist exemplified the cultural type to whom he addressed his columns: 
his characteristics were narcissism and introversion, passive receptivity toward 
outer reality, and above all sensitivity to psychic states. This bourgeois cul- 
ture of feeling conditioned the mentality of its intellectuals and artists, refined 
their sensibilities, and created their problems. 

Let us now bring together the separate strands of cultural and political 
development as they converged in the nineties. In its attempt at assimilation 
into the pre-existing aristocratic culture of grace, the educated bourgeoisie 


5 Alexander Bein, Theodor Herz! (Vienna, 1934), 36; cf. 96-97. 
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had appropriated the aesthetic, sensuous sensibility, but in a secularized, 
distorted, highly individuated form. Narcissism and a hypertrophy of the 
life of feeling were the consequence. The threat of the political mass move- 
ments lent new intensity to this already present trend by weakening the 
traditional liberal confidence in its own legacy of rationality, moral law, and 
progress. Árt became transformed from an ornament to an essence, from an 
expression of value to a source of value. The disaster of liberalism’s collapse 
further transmuted the aesthetic heritage into a culture of sensitive nerves, 
uneasy hedonism, and often outright anxiety. 'To add to the complexity, the 
Austrian liberal intelligentsia did not fully abandon the earlier strand in its 
tradition, the moralistic-scientific culture of law. The affirmation of art and 
the life of the senses thereby became, in Austria's finest types, admixed with 
and crippled by guilt. The political sources of anxiety found reinforcement 
in the individual psyche through the persistent presence of conscience in the 
temple of Narcissus. 


In Arthur Schnitzler (1862-1931), the two strands of Austrian fin de siecle 
culture, the moralistic-scientific and the aesthetic, were present in almost 
equal proportions. Schnitzler’s father, a prominent physician, destined Arthur 
for the solid medical career which he pursued for more than a decade. Shar- 
ing the Viennese enthusiasm for the performing arts, the senior Schnitzler 
proudly numbered Vienna's great performers among his patients and friends. 
But when Arthur contracted in his own home so severe a case of aesthetic 
fever that he felt the urge to a literary vocation, his father proved himself a 
mid-century moralist, violently opposing the young man's intentions. 

Even as a medical student, Schnitzler was drawn to psychology. He 
served as assistant in the clinic of Freud's teacher, Meynert, and became 
expert in hypnotic clinical techniques. Like Freud, Schnitzler felt a pro- 
found tension between his paternal inheritance of moralistic values and his 
modern conviction that the instinctual life demanded recognition as a funda- 
mental determinant of human weal or woe. Again like Freud, he resolved 
his ambivalence by detaching the scientific outlook from its moralistic matrix 
and turning it boldly upon the life of instinct. Small wonder that Freud 
hailed Schnitzler on his fiftieth birthday (1912) as a “colleague” in the in- 
vestigation of the “underestimated and much-maligned erotic.”® Indeed, so 
strongly did Freud feel his affinity to Schnitzler that he consciously avoided 
the writer as his “double” (Doppelgänger) ^ 


® Georg Brandes und Arthur Schnitzler: Ein Briefwechsel, ed. Kurt Bergel (Bern, 1956), 29. 
T Freud to Schnitzler, May 14, 1922, in Ernest Jones, The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud 
(3 vols, New York, 1951), Ill, 443-44; cf. Herbert I, Kupper and Hilda S. Rollman-Branch, 
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Ás a Viennese, Schnitzler could readily approach the world of instinct 
from the social types disclosed to the literary naturalist. Vienna's playboys and 
süsse Mädel, the debonaire sensualists of the age, provided him with the 
characters of his early works. What he explored in them was the compul- 
siveness of Eros, its satisfactions, its delusions, and its strange affinity to 
Thanatos. In the late nineties, after the clear victory of the Viennese anti- 
Semites, his concern and sympathy for the old moral world grew. He turned 
from the gay philanderers who mock at moralistic culture to the believing 
victims of that culture. In Paracelsus (1897) and Frau Bertha Garlan (1900), 
he showed how fragile is the hold of morality even upon those most deter- 
mined to repress their vital instincts in the interests of an orderly, ethical, 
and purposive social existence. His play, The Call of Life (1905), explores the 
cruelly repressive aspect of conventional culture, but also the futility of the 
attempt to find satisfaction outside the world of convention in surrender to 
the instinct of love. The “call of life” is a call to a Dionysian existence, which 
involves a plunge into the torrent and is thus also a call to death. While 
Schnitzler inveighed against the moralistic tradition for its failure to under- 
stand the instinctual, he also showed, like Freud, the inevitable cruelty to the 
self and to others which instinctual gratification involves. 

In the crisis of liberalism in the mid-nineties, Schnitzler turned to the 
problem of politics, or rather, to the psyche as manifested in politics. The 
Green Cockatoo (1898) is a brilliant satirical playlet in which the instinctual 
life of the characters becomes central to their fate in the French Revolution. 
Schnitzler took no sides for or against the French Revolution, which had 
lost its historical meaning for him as for so many other late nineteenth- 
century liberals. He merely used the Revolution as a vehicle for irony about 
contemporary Austrian society in its current crisis. The upper-class char- 
acters of The Green Cockatoo are committed to the sensuous existence: some 
as open sensualists, others as devotees of the theatrical art. The scene and 
center of the play is a cabaret-theater, where the performances aim at obliter- 
ating for the patrons the distinction between play and reality, mask and man. 
Merely amusing in normal times, in the revolutionary situation this game 
proves fatal to its devotees. The corruption of art and the art of corruption 
blend. Stage murder becomes real murder, real murder executed by an actor 
out of jealousy appears as heroic political murder, the lover-murderer becomes 
a hero of the irrational revolutionary mob. Too much dedication to the life 
of the senses has destroyed in the upper class the power to distinguish politics 


“Freud and Schnitzler—(Doppelgánger)," Journal of the American Psychoanalytical Association, 
VII (Jan. 1959), 109 ff. 
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from play, sexual aggression from social revolution, art from reality. Irra- 
tionality reigns supreme over the whole. 

In The Green Cockatoo Schnitzler approached the Austrian problem of 
psyche and society abstractly, lightly, ironically. Almost a decade later, he 
returned to the problem in a full-length novel, this time treating it concretely, 
sociologically, seriously. The phenomenon of the disintegration of Austrian 
liberal society under the impact of anti-Semitism provides the specific histori- 
cal ground of this novel. Its title, Der Weg ins Freie, refers to the desperate 
attempt of the cultivated younger generation of Viennese to find their way 
into the clear, their road out of the morass of a sick society to a satisfactory 
personal existence. Each of the young Jewish secondary characters represents 
an actual road still open to the Jews when liberalism was being swept away. 
Each has been diverted from the path which a just society might have left 
open to him into another road less congenial and at times fundamentally 
incompatible with his personality. The man of political will becomes a frus- - 
trated writer, turning his will inward upon himself to his own destruction; 
the attractive young Jewess made for a life of love becomes a militant socialist 
passionaria; the young Jew destined by temperament to be an army officer of 
fine aristocratic cut becomes a Zionist, and so forth. Like the themes in Ravel’s 
La valse, each character is distorted from his true self into eccentricity by 
the frenzied whirling of the whole. 

A second group of characters represents the older generation, the pur- 
posive, moral, and scientific culture which is in its death throes. Schnitzler 
views them positively now. It is as if he had made peace with his father. 
Though their values are anachronistic, no longer relevant to the social-psy- 
chological facts of life, the older characters still offer an example of stability, 
a basis for engagement in constructive work, and even a certain ground for 
human sympathy. This generation, however, no longer possesses vitality. 
Schnitzler may view it, as Ravel views Johann Strauss, with nostalgia and 
warmth, but he sadly sees reality as involving its destruction. His novel 
shows that instinct has in fact been let loose in the sphere of politics, parlia- 
ment has become a mere theater through which the masses are manipulated, 
sexuality has become liberated from the moral code which contained it. 
Private dances of life whirl more boldly as the public dance of death gains 
power. Schnitzler is thus suspended between a renewed allegiance to tradi- 
tional values and a scientific view of modern social and psychological reality 
which makes those values inapplicable. 

It is from the now contradictory perspectives of old morality and new 
psychology that Schnitzler draws the hero of Der Weg ins Freie. Georg von 
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Wergenthin, at once artist and aristocrat, represents the bourgeois culture 
hero of the Austrian fin de siècle. Through him, Schnitzler illuminates the 
slow death of an ideal. 

Appropriately, Wergenthin is doubly lionized in the circle of Jewish 
upper bourgeois in which he moves: for his talent as a composer and for his 
aristocratic grace and pedigree. Although on the surface this society loves his 
person and encourages his art, it actually reinforces in him, by virtue of its 
hopeless pluralism, a sense of drift, isolation, and futility. The sensitive 
Wergenthin reflects in his psychic life the riven and driven condition that 
characterizes Schnitzler’s social panorama. Where the society is a chaos of 
conflicting value orientations, Wergenthin is its general resultant—a value 
vacuum. 

The incapacity for commitment paralyzes Wergenthin’s existence. He 
dwells in the sterile marchlands of the conscious life: between work and 
play, between affirmation and negation of his inner drives, between flirtation 
and love, between aristocratic wisdom and bourgeois rationality. He makes 
no choices. Schnitzler deftly shows how they are made for him by what- 
ever pressures, social or instinctual, register most strongly upon his seismo- 
graphic consciousness. In the love of a lower-middle-class girl, Wergenthin 
very nearly finds salvation. Withdrawing with her from Vienna to an iso- 
lated life in Lugano, he begins to compose once more. The commitment in 
love makes possible a commitment to creative work. But the disintegrating 
society soon breaks in upon this happy isle, and Wergenthin returns from 
love and work to aimless drifting. Anna’s child enters the world stillborn. 

The novel has no real end, the hero no tragic stature. Schnitzler was a 
prophet without wrath. The scientist in him avenged itself on both the 
moralist and the artist. As social observer and psychologist he drew the 
world he saw as necessitous, but not—like the true tragedian—as justified. 
Morality and the dynamics of both instinct and history were incompatible. 
Schnitzler could neither condone nor condemn. | 

Yet his novel has power, I think, as a proclamation of the death of a 
culture ideal. The breakup of Georg and his artist-sweetheart symbolizes 
the end of a half century's effort to wed bourgeoisie and aristocracy through 
aesthetic cultüre. Schnitzler shows that the historical force compelling rec- 
ognition of this failure was the rise of antiliberal mass politics. Appropriately, 
the pure and aesthetic Anna’s own brother is a vicious anti-Semite. While 
she is doomed to a humdrum petit-bourgeois existence by her aristocratic 
lover's weakness, her brother embarkt on a promising if hideous political 
career. As for Georg, he is paralyzed by his own hypertrophied sensibilities, 
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conscious of being driven by instincts within and an irrational society with- 
out. The social aristocrat can no longer control the reality; the aesthetic 
aristocrat cannot understand it. He can but feel his own impotence in a 
bourgeois world spinning out of orbit. 

Aspiring to tragedy, Schnitzler achieved only sadness. One of his char- 
acters observes that there is no Weg ins Freie except into the self. Schnitzler, 
caught between science and art, between commitment to old morals and new 
feelings, could find no new and satisfying meaning in the self, as did Freud 
and the expressionists; nor could he conceive a solution to the political prob- 
lem of the psyche, as Hofmannsthal was to do. A despairing but committed 
liberal, he posed the problem clearly by shattering illusions. He could not 
create new faith. As an analyst of Viennese high bourgeois society, however, 
Schnitzler had no peer among his literary contemporaries. Like Ravel, he 
understood not merely the traditions of the world of the waltz but also the 
psychology of its individuals in their increasingly eccentric relation to the 
dissolving whole. He described as no other has done the social matrix in 
which so much of twentieth-century subjectivism took form: the disintegrat- 
ing moral-aesthetic culture of fin de siècle Vienna. 


We have seen how Schnitzler approached first the psyche, then politics, 
out of the moral-scientific tradition, and how his commitment to that legacy 
led him to paint the bankruptcy of the aesthetic-aristocratic ideal. Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal (1874-1929), in contrast to Schnitzler, was reared in the tem- 
ple of art. From it he broke out into the world o£ politics and the psyche and 
sought to revitalize the dying moral and political tradition with the magic 
of art. 'Thus the two friends worked with the same problems and the same 
cultural materials, but from different approaches and with different results. 

The Hofmannsthal family was the living embodiment of the bourgeoisie's 
aesthetic-aristocratic tradition. Hugo’s father was a Viennese patrician of 
the purest die, a true aristocrat of the spirit. Unlike Schnitzler's father, he 
had no idée fixe concerning his son's choice of career, his function in society. 
What alone mattered was that the boy cultivate his faculties for the optimum 
enjoyment of refined leisure. The gifted son was consequently reared in a 
virtual hothouse for the development of aesthetic talent.’ 

Small wonder that the adolescent Hofmannsthal became a young Nar- 
cissus, “early ripened and tender and sad."? Quickly absorbing the fashion- 


8 Hermann Broch has drawn an illuminating comparison between the paternal education of 
Hofmannsthal, with its leisure orientation, and that of Mozart, whose father trained him in art 
as a social vocation. “Hofmannsthal und seine Zeit," Essays, ed. Hannah Arendt (2 vols., Zürich, 
1955), I, 111-13. 

9 Hugo von Hofmannsthal, “Prolog zu dem Buch Anatol,” Die Gedichte und kleinen 
Dramen (Leipzig, 1912), 78. 
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able poetic and plastic culture of all Europe, his language glowed darkly 
with purple and gold, shimmered with world-weary mother of pearl. Small 
wonder too that he became the idol of Vienna's culture-ravenous intelligent- 
sia, young and old. Only Karl Kraus, the city's most acidulous moralist, 
poured contempt upon “that gem-collector" Hofmannsthal, who “flees life 
and loves the things which beautify it." 1° 

How wrong Kraus was, as wrong as Hofmannsthal’s admirers! All were 
deceived by the poet’s diction. From the very beginning, the aesthetic atti- 
tude was problematical for Hofmannsthal. The dweller in the temple of art, 
he knew, was condemned to seek the significance of life purely within his own 
psyche. He suffered acutely from this imprisonment within the self, which 
permitted no connection with outer reality except that of the passive recep- 
tion of sensation. In The Fool and Death (1893), Hofmannsthal explored 
the disastrous skepticism, devitalization, and ethical indifference that en- 
sued for the devotee of the “gem-collecting attitude.” 

In The Death of Titian (1892), the poet presented in their own terms the 
cultists who made art the source of value, but also manifested for the first 
time his own urge to escape from the aesthetic attitude. A sort of tableau 
vivant, the playlet verges on a rite of the dying god of the cult of beauty. 
The disciples of Titian, in an atmosphere of stylized richness reminiscent 
of Pater’s Renatssance, converse on the aesthetic vision of life given them by 
the artist now nearing death. The disciples glorify the master for having, 
through his soul, transfigured nature and man for them. Were it not for 
him, 

We would live on in twilight, 
Our life devoid of meaning... 


as do the vulgar in the city. Although Hofmannsthal renders this cult of 
beauty with all the warmth of an initiate, his commitment is qualified. He 
senses danger and, even in this most “aesthetic” of his works, gives that dan- 
ger voice: for the orthodox of the religion of art, the interpretation of life 
as beauty brings a terrible dependency. The genius can always see beauty; 
to him every moment brings fulfillment. But those who know not how to 
create “must helplessly await the revelation” of the genius. Meanwhile life 
is drained of vitality: 


Our present is all void and dreariness 
If consecration comes not from without. 
b 


The root of the diffculty is suspected only by the youngest of the dis- 
10 Die Fackel, 1 (Apr. 1899), 25, 27. i 
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ciples, the sixteen-year-old Gianino, to whose beautiful person, as to the 
young Hofmannsthal, "something maidenly" clings. In a “half-dream,” in 
which so many of Hofmannsthal’s own insights were born, Gianino has 
wandered in the night to a ledge below which sleeping Venice lies. He sees 
the city through a painter’s eyes: an object of pure vision, “nestling whisper- 
ing in the spangled cloak which moon and tide had cast about her sleep.” 
Then there rises on the night wind the shattering secret that under this visual 
image life is pulsing—intoxication, suffering, hate, spirit, blood. For the first 
time Gianino becomes aware of an active, emotionally rich and committed | 
existence. “Life, alive and omnipotent--one can have it, yet be oblivious of 
it,” if one separates oneself from the city. 

Titian’s other apostles rush to resurrect the glacis which separates art and 
life, and which Gianino’s vision threatens to destroy. One explains that 
under the beautiful and seductive face of the city live ugliness and vulgarity, 
that distance wisely conceals from Gianino a hideous, dreary world, peopled 
with beings who do not recognize beauty, who even in their sleep are dream- 
less. To keep out this gross world, another avers, Titian has built the high 
fence, through whose luxuriously blooming vines the devotee of beauty shall 
not see the world directly, but only sense it dimly. Gianino speaks no more, 
but his attitude finds justification in the dying Titian. The master, in a 
final burst of insight, cries out, “The God Pan lives!” Fortified by his new 
dedication to the unity of all life, Titian paints on the eve of his death a 
canvas in which Pan is the central figure. The painter does not represent 
Pan the god of life directly, but only as a veiled puppet in the arms of a 
young girl, a female counterpart of Gianino with his androgynous char- 
acteristics, a girl who feels the mystery of the life she holds. The master has 
pointed the way to the unification of art and life, but he has not passed 
beyond a traditional mythological representation of its possibility. For Gi- 
anino, though he does not say so, even this merely symbolic vision of vitality 
is not enough. He wants more than symbol. While the other followers of 
Titian become epigoni, losing the master’s connection of traditional artistic 
achievement and life, Gianino intensifies the aesthete’s vision until it drives 
him through the ornamented pale of beauty to a yearning for life itself, to 
the horror of his friends who find life outside the pale unthinkable. In the 
fragment, Gianino-Hofmannsthal’s problem is not resolved, but the question 
that plagued the poet is clearly posed: How shall art transcend mere passive 
rendering of beauty to achieve a fruitful relationship to the life of the world? 
More simply put: Where was the escabe from the temple of art? 

For a decade Hofmannsthal quietly probed the temple walls to find a 
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secret exit. I cannot here survey his myriad explorations, but let me mention 
the one most relevant to my subject: art as the awakener of instinct. 

In the poem "Idyll on an Ancient Vase Painting," Hofmannsthal tells 
of the daughter of a Greek vase painter who lives in dissatisfaction with 
her blacksmith husband. Her childhood memories of the sensuous mytho- 
logical images drawn by her father arouse a longing for the life of feeling 
which the work-oriented blacksmith cannot satisfy. At last a centaur comes, 
and the flame of life leaps up in her. She tries to escape with the centaur 
and is speared by her husband in the attempt. That is all. Not a very moving 
story when wrenched from its poetic setting, and yet it has great significance. 
Hofmannsthal here inverts the attitude of Keats, whom he so much admired. 
Where Keats in his famous “Ode to a Grecian Urn" arrested and fixed 
the instinctual life in beauty, Hofmannsthal proceeded from the truth of 
beauty to reawaken the active instinctual life which had been frozen in art. 
The "Idyll" marks only the beginning of Hofmannsthal’s concern with the 
life of instinct which led to such magnificent dramas as Electra and Venice 
Preserved in the first decade of our century. 

I do not mean to imply that Hofmannsthal became some kind of cham- 
pion of the libido. Far from it. The instinctual for him as for Schnitzler was 
dangerous, explosive. His contribution was to show that beauty, which his 
culture had seen merely as an escape from the everyday world, pointed to 
another world—the ill-defined realm of the irrational. Because he viewed it 
as dangerous, Hofmannsthal rarely presented the instinctual world directly 
in contemporary terms, but rather in mythical or historical dress. What he 
said of Friedrich Hebbel's poetry is true of his own, that it "penetrates us 
in such a way that the most secret . . . inner depths stir in us and the actually 
demonic, the natural in us, sounds in dark and intoxicating sympathetic 
vibration."*! With all its danger, the instinctual element in man, “the nat- 
ural in us," provided the power whereby one could escape from the prison of 
aestheticism, from the paralysis of narcissistic sensibility. Engagement in life, 
Hofmannsthal felt, demands the capacity to resolve, to will. This capacity 
implies commitment to the irrational, in which alone resolution and will are 
grounded. Thus affirmation of the instinctual reopened for the aesthete the 
door to the life of action and society. 

How did Hofmannsthal see the great world which he now entered? 
Modern society and culture seemed to him, as to Schnitzler, hopelessly 
pluralistic, lacking in cohesion or direction. “, . . the nature of our epoch,” 


11 Hofmannsthal to Schnitzler, July rọ, 1892, “Briefe an Freunde," Neue Rundschau, 
XLI (Apr. 1930), 512. 
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he wrote in 1905, "is multiplicity and indeterminacy. It can rest only on das 
Gleitende [the moving, the slipping, the sliding], and is aware that what 
other generations believed to be firm is in fact das Gleitende.’* The new 
perception of reality undermined the very efficacy of reason for Hofmanns- 
thal. "Everything fell into parts, the parts again into more parts," says one 
of his characters, “and nothing allowed itself to be embraced by concepts 
and more."!? Hofmannsthal saw it as the trial of the noblest natures to take 
into themselves “a wholly irrational mass of the nonhomogeneous, which can 
become their enemy, their torture."1* For the poet, this trial was actually the 
call to his proper function in the modern world: to knit together the dis- 
parate elements of the time, to build “the world of relations [Beztige]” 
among them. The poet would do his unifying work not by imposing law, 
but by revealing the hidden forms in which the parts of life are bound to 
each other. Thus the poet, rather like the historian, accepts the multiplicity 
of things in their uniqueness and reveals the unity in their dynamic inter- 
relationship. He brings the discordant into harmony through form. 

Accordingly, Hofmannsthal abandoned lyric poetry for drama, a literary 
form more appropriate to the sphere of action and therefore to ethics and 
politics. Action, grounded now in instinct and taking place in a human scene 
where no one law holds sway, implies both suffering for the self and be- 
coming the cause of suffering to others. Each man is destiny to other men, 
and they to him. Thus ethics in Hofmannsthal becomes detached from tradi- 
tional rational moral law and is subsumed under the life of feeling. Schnitz- 
ler’s ambivalence between old morality and new reality is not shared by 
Hofmannsthal. The ethical life is for him a life of continually renewed 
sensibility, a life creating ever-new forms of relationship. 

In the first years of the century, Hofmannsthal repeatedly experimented 
with approaches to politics in a series of dramas and dramatic sketches not 
all of which he completed. As in Schnitzler, the break-through of irrational- 
ity and demonism in politics posed his basic problem. For the first of his 
sketches, Fortunatus and His Sons (1900-1901), Hofmannsthal explicitly 
stated his “basic historical-sociological motif: the decadence of parvenu fam- 
ilies.” 1 The rich ruler is demonically driven to make his power felt, to such 
a point that his subjects rebel. This relatively simple parable of the abuse of 


13 "Der Dichter und diese Zeit,” in Hofmannsthal, Selected Essays, ed. Mary Gilbert (Oxford, 
Eng, 1953), 125-26. 
‘Ein Brief,” ibid., 109. 
E Hugo v von Hofmannsthal and Eberhard won Bodenhausen, Briefe der Freundschaft (Ber- 
ips » 97- 
B) a von Hofmannsthal, Dramen, ed. Herbert Steiner (4 vols., Frankfurt-a.-M., 1953- 
58), II, 508. 
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rulership gives place to a more complex approach in the next political sketch, 
King Candaules (1903). Candaules is a well-established monarch, whose rela- 
tion to kingship is reminiscent of that of Gianino to art in The Death of 
Titian. Dissatisfied with the “airless, everyday character” of his existence, 
Candaules longs for the pulsing life of the multitudes in the city. In the 
attempt to reach it, he commits the “crime against his kingship: the dissolu- 
tion of the mythical.”*® What had been redemption for Gianino the artist 
becomes perdition for Candaules the king. Great art, so Hofmannsthal seems 
to be saying, depends on recognizing the psychological realities of everyday 
life which can then be embraced in poetic form. Great rulership, however, 
depends on continued recognition of the primacy of its aesthetic component, 
of “the form, ‘king’: the high-priestly, no-longer-human essence, the son 
of gods... .”?" Thus Hofmannsthal, fighting off Schnitzlerian pessimism, 
strove to find a concept of rulership that could shape and canalize the irra- 
tional in politics. His clue he found in the temple of art. From it he brought 
to the sphere of political chaos the solution he had found for the problem 
of the poet's relation to the chaos of modern life—dynamic form. 

What does the notion of dynamic form imply for politics? It starts from 
the assumption that the conflicting energies of individuals and groups must 
have an outlet. This outlet is not given in abstract rational justice which 
merely quantifies; the whole psychological man must participate in the politi- 
cal process. Participation here signifies both more and less than the demo- 
cratic vote of autonomous and equal individuals. It means partaking of what 
Hofmannsthal called “the ceremony of the whole.” Only in a ritual form 
of politics from which none feels excluded can the inchoate energies of con- 
flicting individuals be harmonized. 

This ritualistic concept of politics bears the clear stamp of the Habsburg 
tradition. In the late Austrian Empire, the imperial office, with its aura of 
ceremonial formalism, was the only effective focus of civic loyalty. Hof- 
mannsthal may have been inspired by this imperial tradition but he was not 
limited by it. In his political plays and sketches he showed that hieratic 
form alone is not enough; the form must contain the living reality of a 
culture, or it is doomed to break. His message on the desublimation of art in 
the "Idyll on an Ancient Vase Painting" remained as a warning in his quest 
for a resublimation of politics. 

Hofmannsthal expressed his mature thought on the relationship of poli- 
tics and the psyche in his greatest drama, The Tower (1927). For more than 
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twenty-five years he worked on this tragedy and embodied in it his experi- 
ence of the collapse of the Habsburg Empire. The central psychological con- 
flict in The Tower is oedipal, between father and son. But the father is a 
king, the son a poet-prince. Like Hamlet, the play is political as well as 
psychological. The father justifies political repression, as the Austrian lib- 
erals had done, by the rationale of order based on law. His subjects, his 
imprisoned son among them, are excluded from participation in the cere- 
mony of the whole; hence they turn to aggression. Where law ignores instinct, 
instinct rebels and subverts order. Politics is here psychologized, psychology 
politicized. The poet-prince, however, masters his aggressions and seeks to 
redeem the society with a new dynamic form of social order, a form inspired 
by the unifying, nonrepressive paradigm of art. Where the father justifies 
his rule by law, the son aspires to a rule by grace. The attempt fails, and 
‘the drama ends in tragedy. The masters of political manipulation organize 
in their own interest the chaos unleashed by the overthrow of the father 
and his old law. It is too late for a politics based on law alone, too soon for a 
politics of grace which sublimates instinct. The poet-prince dies, like Hof- 
mannsthal, leaving his message for future generations. 

Hofmannsthal and Schnitzler both faced the same problem: the dissolu- 
tion of the classical liberal view of man in the crucible of Austria’s modern 
politics. Both affirmed as fact the emergence of psychological man from the 
wreckage of the old culture. Schnitzler approached the problem from the 
moral and scientific side of the Viennese liberal tradition. His sociological 
insight was greater than Hofmannsthal’s, but his commitment to the dying 
culture induced in him an autumnal pessimism which deprived his work 
of tragic power. Hofmannsthal escaped the paralysis of drift which Schnitz- 
ler thought to be integral to aesthetic culture, and from which Hofmanns- 
thal himself had suffered. Accepting psychological man no less than Schnitz- 
ler, he applied the principles of art to politics. He sought a form in which 
to canalize rather than to repress the irrational force of feeling. His politics 
of participation in the ceremony of the whole was tinctured with anach- 
ronism and led him to tragedy. But his witness to the need for widening 
the range of political thought and practice to comprehend human feeling 
as well as rational right posed a central issue for the post-liberal era. Hof- 
mannsthal once observed that the activity of modern poets “stands under 
the decree of necessity, as though they were all building on a pyramid, the 
monstrous residence of a dead king or an unborn god.”** Hofmannsthal, 
with his Habsburg traditionalism and his daring quest for a politics of sub- 
limation, was perhaps at work on both. 


18 “Der Dichter und diese Zeit,” Selected Essays, ed. Gilbert, 138. 


The Background of Clevelands Venezuelan 
Policy: A Reinterpretation 


WALTER LAFEBER* 


THE policy that Grover Cleveland’s second administration formulated in 
the Venezuelan controversy of 1895-1896 was a direct answer to British en- 
croachments on United States interests in Latin America. Political and busi- 
ness leaders believed these American interests to be economic, strategic, and 
political. The economic influence on the shaping of Cleveland’s policy in this 
dispute has not received sufficient attention. After the 1893 depression para- 
lyzed the domestic economy, United States attention focused increasingly on 
Latin America; indeed, it is significant that the controversy occurred during 
the depths of that business crisis. 

American interests, both economic and strategic, were threatened during 
the 1893-1895 period by ominous British moves in Brazil, Nicaragua, the 
disputed area in Venezuela itself, and the small island of Trinidad off the 
Brazilian coast. During the same years Germany and France menaced United 
States advantages in Brazil and the Caribbean. Gravely concerned, the State 
Department finally forced a showdown struggle on the issue of the Vene- 
zuelan boundary. By successfully limiting British claims in this incident, the 
United States won explicit recognition of its dominant position in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

This essay attempts to trace two developments: that international dangers 
motivated the Cleveland administration in formulating its Venezuelan pol- 
icy; that the economic crisis arising out of the 1893 depression provided the 
context and played an important role in this policy formulation. This is not 
to say that the economic influence was the only motivating force, but that 
this factor, relatively overlooked by previous writers on the subject, greatly 
shaped the thinking of both the Cleveland administration and key segments 
of American society. | 

Five considerations should serve to establish the validity of this interpre- 
tation: timing played a key role in that the year 1895 witnessed a convergence 
of forces which brought the United States into the controversy (after the 
argument had simmered over half a century) and led it to assert control 
over the nations of the Western Hemisphere; the Cleveland administration 


* An assistant professor at Cornell University, Mr. LaFeber is interested chiefly in American 
diplomatic history. He is the author of "American Depression Diplomacy and the Brazilian 
Revolution, 1893-1894” (Hispanic American Historical Review, XL [Feb. 1960]). 
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and the American business community viewed foreign markets, especially 
those of Latin America, as providing a solution to the domestic depression; 
policy makers in Washington believed the Monroe Doctrine to be important 
primarily for what Secretary of State Richard Olney called its “practical 
benefits,” that is, its potential strategic and economic benefits;’ the State De- 
partment acted unilaterally in the affair, cared little for Venezuelan opinion 
or advice, and hoped to benefit American interests primarily, not Venezuelan; 
neither the political situation in the United States nor the newly discovered 
"psychic crisis” of the 18g0’s played important roles in key American decisions. 


The events leading to the Venezuelan crisis were silhouetted against the 
somber and ominous background of the 1893-1897 depression. Economic crisis 
had threatened the United States since 1890 and 1891, when only unexampled 
American exports had averted financial trouble? Despite these huge exports, 
American prices and wages continued their long downward swing which had 
begun in 1873. By late 1892 and early 1893 business observers recognized that 
the American economic system had reached a point of maturity which dis- 
rupted its relations with the markets of the world.® Panic struck the weak- 
ened nation in the spring of 1893 when the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road and the National Cordage Company collapsed. 

Political and social uprisings, which were renewed and intensified by the 
economic breakdown, forced the Cleveland administration not only to face 
the problem of reviving a glutted industrial system, but to do so before radi- 
cal political forces paralyzed the administration’s initiative. Labor unrest 
manifested itself in the marches of Coxey’s and Hogan’s armies of the un- 
employed on Washington—marches which highly dramatized the fact that 
the great American frontier no longer attracted, but even repelled the discon- 
tented of the nation—and in the nearly successful attempt of the socialist 
wing of the American Federation of Labor to control that body. The threat 


1 Olney to Thomas F. Bayard, July 20, 1895, Department of State, Instructions to Great 
Britain, State Department Archives, National Archives [hereafter cited as SDA]. The note is also 
in Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States [hereafter cited as FR] (2 vols., 
Washington, D. C., 1896), I, 545-62. 

2 Alexander Dana Noyes, Thirty Years of American Finance (New York, 1898), 158-59, 
200. The best accounts of the effect this depression had on the American economy are Charles 
Hoffman, “The Depression of the Nineties,” Journal of Economic History, XVI (June 1956), 
137-64; E. H. Phelps Brown with S. J. Handfield-Jones, “The Climacteric of the 1890's,” Oxford 
Economic Papers, new ser., TV (Oct. 1952), 266-307; Frank S. Philbrick, “The Mercantile 
Conditions of the Crisis of 1893," University Studies of the University of Nebraska, II (1894- 
1902), 299—320; W. Jett Lauck, The Causes of the Panic of 1893 (Boston, 1907); Gerald 
Taylor White, “The United States and the Problem of Recovery after 1893," doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, 1938. 

8 Noyes, Thirty Years of American Finance, 200. For a summary of the factors influencing 
the new manifest destiny, see Samuel Flagg Bemis, The Latin American Policy of the United 
States: An Historical Interpretation (New York, 1943), 123-24. 
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posed by restless farmers (and many businessmen) in the West and South 
compounded the danger of labor dissatisfaction. Among others, James J. Hill 
and the assistant chairman of the Kansas State Democratic Committee 
warned Cleveland in 1893 that all the “isms” that had plagued society in the 
past were “now appearing in an organized and most formidable manner.”* 

Cleveland quickly reacted by calling a special session of Congress to re- 
peal the Silver Purchase Act of 1890. The President hoped that the repeal 
would stabilize the country on a gold standard. Though this action had little 
immediate effect on the economy, the administration’s reasons for the repeal 
pointed the way for further ameliorative action. Cleveland and his advisers 
assumed that the economic problems stemmed not from the lack of circulat- 
ing medium (as the Populists and silverites charged), but from bad monetary 
Jaws and overproduction. Since a powerful Populist-silver bloc in Congress 
could sidetrack any legislation that would carefully regulate and restrict the 
amount of paper money, the administration emphasized overproduction as 
the causative factor of the depression. This, in turn, led to a quest for foreign 
markets.’ 

In a speech to the New York Ciber of Commerce in November 1893, 
Secretary of the 'Treasury John G. Carlisle explained the administration's be- 
lief that the gold standard and an expanded foreign trade went hand in hand. 
Carlisle declared that "our commercial interests are not confined to our own 
country; they extend to every quarter of the globe, and our people buy and 
sell in nearly every market of the civilized world. . . . Without exception 
these prices are fixed in the markets of countries having a gold standard." 
Carlisle’s Annual Reports and many of Cleveland’s public statements empha- 
sized the administration’s belief that foreign trade provided a key to Amer- 
ica’s economic revival and that the gold standard was necessary for such 
trade. 

Two other developments motivated the Cleveland administration to view 


í Hill to Cleveland, June 24, 1893, and J. B, Crouch to Cleveland, June 23, 1893, Grover 
oleveland Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 

5 Alfred Vagts believes the monetary situation directly affected Cleveland's Venezuelan 
>olicy since the policy not only silenced silverite expansionists temporarily, but also attempted 
0 keep England away from Venezuelan gold fields which American interests had claimed. 
Alfred Vagts, Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der Weltpolitik (New York, 1935), 
j10, 1257. 

6 Quoted in James A. Barnes, John G. Carlisle: Financial Statesman (New York, 1931), 
199-302. See especially Carlisle's Annual Report of 1894 in which he declared that American 
‘prosperity . . . depends largely" upon the ability of the United States to sell its "surplus prod- 
acts in foreign markets at remunerative prices." Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
(Washington, D. C., 1894), Ixxii-Ixxiii. See also Cleveland’s letter to the Chicago Businessmen's 
Meeting, quoted in Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Apr. 20, 1895, 690; the President's 
etter to J. M. Stone, governor of Mississippi, Apr. 26, 1895, Cleveland Papers; and Carlisle's 
etter to Secretary of the Interior Hoke Smith, Aug. 11, 1894, ibid 
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enlarged foreign trade as a means to end the depression: the withdrawal of 
British investments and the closing of the American frontier. Ámerican po- 
litical and business leaders believed the exodus of British capital from the 
United States to be a basic cause of the panic.’ When the repeal of the Silver 
Purchase Act failed to attract new foreign investments, the administration 
and the business community turned to the hope of a large foreign trade sur- 
plus as a replacement for the withdrawn capital. Such a trade balance would 
not only provide fresh capital to invigorate stagnant American industries, but 
newly found markets would revive these industries to a point where they 
would again be appealing to outside investors." 

Cleveland and others in influential positions coupled this view of foreign 
capital with the belief that a mature American system had finally absorbed 
its western frontier. They viewed this occurrence with alarm.? Cleveland 
made special mention of this in his annual message in 1893 and later at- 
tempted to reopen western lands that had been claimed by speculators.'? Ob- 
viously, if the closed frontier had been a leading cause in the glutting of the 
home market, the Republican protective tariff had to be revised. The Demo- 
crats thus proposed a tariff that they believed would stimulate the movement 
of domestic surpluses into world markets." 

-In this desire to reinvigorate production instead of redistributing goods, 
Cleveland asked for a tariff bill that would include a long list of free raw 
materials.” He believed that if these industrial essentials entered the United 
States tariff-free, "the world [would] be open to our national ingenuity and 
enterprise.” He related this hope of world markets to the growing labor un- 
rest by noting that “the limited demand for . . . goods” on a "narrow mar- 


7 A Compilation of Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897, ed. James D. Richard- 
son (xo vols., Washington, D. C., 1900), IX, 402; R. H. Inglis Palgrave, “An English View of 
Investment in the United States,” Forum, XV (Apr. 1893), 191-200. Bankers Magazine, XLIX 
(Aug. 1894), 97-98, supplements Cleveland's and Palgrave’s views. 

8 See again Carlisle’s remarkable analysis in his 1894 Annual Report, lxxii-Ixxiii; see also 
A. D. Noyes, "Methods and Leadership in Wall Street Since 1893,” Journal of Economic and 
Business History, I (Nov. 1931), 3-4. A lack of markets for capital, not a lack of capital, caused 
the 1893-1897 depression in the United States, The administration paradoxically attempted to 
attract foreign capital at the same time American investors placed their money in foreign mar- 
kets. (See the discussion of United States investments in Latin America below.) This attitude 
can probably be traced to such vital sections of the American economy as railroads and cotton 
and wheat exporters—groups that believed the London Stock Exchange to be the best indicator 
of economic prosperity. Also, these years marked the early stage of the transitional period when 
control of the international money market swung from London to New York. 

9 See Lee Benson, ‘The Historical Background of Turner's Frontier Essay,” Agricultural His- 
tory, XXV (Apr. 1951), 59-82; Herman Clarence Nixon, “The Precursors of Turner in the 
Interpretation of the American Frontier," South Atlantic Quarterly, XXVIII (Jan. 1929), 83-89; 
John R. Procter, “America’s Battle for Commercial Supremacy,” Forum, XVI (Nov. 1893), 
320-23. 

10 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, ed. Richardson, IX, 454, 661—62. 

it Ibid., 459; Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury (Washitigton, D. C., 1893), 
Ixxx-Ixxxi; sec also Vagts, Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten, 1257. 

12 See the excellent observations by Frank W. Taussig in “Rabbeno’s American Commercial 
Policy," Quarterly Journal of Economics, X (Oct. 1895), 109. 
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ket" inevitably led to industrial stagnation.? Carlisle expressed it mort suc- 
cinctly: "The demand for labor would steadily grow with the extension of 
trade.” 14 

Cleveland's two congressional leaders, William L. Wilson of West Vir- 
ginia in the House and Roger Q. Mills of Texas in the Senate, shared these 
opinions. Wilson introduced the tariff by observing that it had been devised 
“in the shadow and depression of a great commercial crisis.’ He declared 
that the free raw materials clauses would lead to "the enlargement of markets 
for our products in other countries, the increase in the internal commerce 
and in the carrying trade of our own country.” All these factors would “in- 
sure a growing home market." In effect, Wilson believed that the United 
States had to rebuild its home market by enlarging its foreign market.*® Mills 
echoed Wilson's statements, then added a new note by declaring that Great 
Britain would have to suffer economic setbacks since she blocked the path of 
America’s economic manifest destiny. Mills believed that the British “saw 
with alarm the triumph of Mr. Cleveland as the representative of commer- 
cial expansion.”*® Many other congressmen repeated these arguments during 
the tariff debates.” 

A group of protectionist senators gathered support to defeat the House 
bill and to substitute a quasi-protectionist measure of its own. This tariff 
measure resulted mainly from the lobbying of several trusts and from politi- 
cal and personal hatred for Cleveland. But during the congressional debate, 
the President continually reiterated the importance of the raw materials 
provisions. In disgust, he finally allowed the bill to become law without his 
signature, though only three free raw materials remained in the measure.”® 

The American business community followed the example of the ad- 
ministration in attempting to devise new means of expanding its foreign 
commerce. The depression reached its deepest trough in 1894-1895 as exports, 
especially staple agricultural products, failed to revive the economy. Business 
circles recognized this condition and called for drastic measures. The Banker's 


18 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, ed. Richardson, IX, 459. It is important to note 
that Cleveland had wagered his political life on the tariff issue in his first administration, but 
did not emphasize this raw materials argument as he did after the 1893 depression struck. 
See zbid., VIII, 589, 776. 

14 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1893, Ixxx—lxxxi. 

18 Congressional Record, 53 Cong., 2 sess., XXVI, pt. 9, Appendix, 193-96 (Jan. 8, 9, 1894); 
Frank W. Taussig, The Tariff History of the United States („th ed., New York, 1923), 309; 
Festus P. Summers, William L. Wilson and Tariff Reform (New Brunswick, N. J., 1953), 
172-74. 

16 Roger Q. Mills, “The Wilson Bill,” North American Review, CLVII (Feb. 1894), 
235- 

17 See Congressional Record, 53 Cong., 2 sess., XXVI, pts. 1, 2, 945 (Jan. 17, 1894), 726 
(Jan. 12, 1894), 643 (Jan. 10, 1894), 1422 (Jan. 25, 1894), and Appendix, 79 (Jan. 16, 1894). 

18 See esp. ibid., 53 Cong., 2 sess, XXVI, pt. 8, 7712 (July 19, 1894). Cleveland’s n 
sharply criticizing protectionist senators are in Letters of Grover Cleveland, 1850-1908, ed 
Allan Nevins (New York, 1933), 363, 365-66. 
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Magazine declared, “Small exports and agricultural depression are, therefore, 
now the chief remaining obstacles to a return of general prosperity."!? The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle concurred, stating that the "abnormal 
situation of the Treasury and of our foreign trade" had halted the growth of 
prosperity "several times" in 1894. Perhaps Henry W. Cannon, president of 
the Chase National Bank, best summarized the American business com- 
munity's position when he wrote in February 1895, "Tt is necessary, in order 
to restore complete prosperity, that we should compete in the markets of 
the world with our goods and commodities.”** The New York correspondent 
of the Economist bluntly warned in September 1895: "Either goods or gold 
must go abroad to pay for our purchases there, and thus far this autumn our 
shipments . . . have not equalled expectations."?? One authority explicitly 
prescribed the cure. A. S. Heidelbach, the senior member of a large interna- 
tional banking firm in New York, declared that in order to stop the gold 
outflow, merchandise exports would have to exceed merchandise imports by 
“at least" $350,000,000 per year. Some disputed his figures, but few disputed 
his solution? 

Unfortunately for the prospects of such a trade surplus, American agri- 
culture, the main prop of the export trade, could not bear such a burden. 
Though the volume of exports for the 1894 fiscal year had been surpassed 
only twice before in American history, the four leading staples of the export 
trade—breadstuffs, provisions, cotton, and oil products—had decreased in 
value by almost six million dollars. This occurred because in order to find 
markets their producers had to accept extremely low prices, in some cases 
the lowest in history? 

Several astute observers, however, saw hope in these export tables. Worth- 
ington C. Ford, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, published an article in the 
summer of 1895 entitled "The Turning of the Tide."?5 Ford demonstrated 


19 Banker's Magazine, XLIX (Nov. 1894), 326; see also Bradstreet's: A Journal of Trade, 
Finance and Public Economy, Feb. 16, 1895, 99. Henry L. Bryan of the State Department sent 
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Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 
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21 J, Sterling Morton, William M. Spring, and Henry W. Cannon, “The Financial Muddle,” 
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that while exports of farm staples had slumped, American manufactured ex- 
ports had rocketed to all-time highs. He emphasized this change by noting 
that the United States had imported less food in 1895, but that "more raw 
materials for domestic industries" had arrived. 

Business journals quickly drew the lesson from such trade figures. Bank- 
er's Magazine and Bradstreet's, among others, declared that American agri- 
culture could no longer compete with the newly exploited grain lands of 
Argentina and Russia? The former journal foretold the consequences for 
the Ámerican economy: henceforth the United States must depend upon 
"our future manufacturing supremacy over Europe" rather than upon Amer- 
ican "producers of food, feed, and raw materials.” When this occurred, the 
business community's dream would be realized. ' There would be no more 
booms followed by depressions, but "slow and steady improvement . . . and 
our surplus manufacturing capacity turned to the production of goods we 
may be able to export hereafter at reduced cost and thus keep all our indus- 
tries permanently employed, as England does, having the world's markets in 
which to unload any accumulation."?* 

In his article Ford further observed that this change in the nature of 
American trade had "political consequences," for it meant that the United 
States would need markets in the underindustrialized nations of Latin Amer- 
ica and Asia rather than in Europe? Translating these words into action, 
the American business community began systematically opening Latin 
American markets. Business journals devoted much space to the promotion 
of a Nicaraguan canal; Bradstreet’s called for the immediate formal abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer 'Treaty?? American investment, composed mainly 
of surplus capital accumulated from the home market's collapse, flowed into 
Latin America in increased amounts during the 1893-1898 period. New 
steamship lines, heavy investments in Latin American railroads, the move- 
ment of Ámerican bankers into Santo Domingo, and the expansion of the 
Guggenheim interests in Mexico exemplified this southward advance of the 
dollar9? The investor moved southward with a minimum of fanfare, but the 
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manufacturer invaded Central and South America with the cheers of com- 
mercial manifest destiny ringing in his ears.?! 

James G. Blaine’s intense interest in Latin American markets and tran- 
quillity, symbolized by the Pan-American Conference of 1889, had directed 
American commercial attention to the southern nations. But the stagnation 
of 1893-1895 increased and sharpened the business community’s interest. Be- 
fore 1893 Blaine had led, and the businessmen had willingly followed. But 
after 1893 the businessmen played at least an equal role in focusing attention 
southward and in some instances blazed paths that the State Department 
then followed in formulating Latin American policies. 

This intensified expansion of American industrialists into Latin Ameri- 
can markets can be illustrated by three developments: the growth of and in- 
terest in expositions held in the southern United States, the development of 
commercial museums, and the formation and growth of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Encouraged by such business journals as Dixie and 
the Chattanooga Tradesman, the South held several large industrial exposi- 
tions during the depression.** The chairman of the Atlanta Exposition of 
1895 informed Secretary of State Olney that “the foreign trade idea is the 
basic and uppermost feature of the Exposition.”*? Olney and his predecessor 
in the State Department, Walter Quintin Gresham, encouraged this exposi- 
tion, while President Cleveland and several members of his cabinet found 
time to visit it.?* 

The full bloom of the commercial museum movement appeared in the 
flowering of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum in 1894-1897. New York 
City soon followed this example. Secretaries of State Gresham and Olney 
again displayed much interest. Speaking at the opening of the Philadelphia 
museum in June 1897, Olney declared that economic solidarity in the West- 
ern Hemisphere was "inevitable." American industrialists strove to make this 
prediction come true, for the president of the museum, William Pepper, 
wrote Olney in 1895 that he was “surprised and gratified at the rapid spread 
of interest" shown by United States industrialists. 
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After the panic struck, the most publicized and concerted movemént for 
the systematic opening of Latin American markets arose from the forma- 
tion of the National Association of Manufacturers in January 1895. The de- 
pression operated as a direct cause of this movement, and the association's 
first convention met for the avowed purpose of enlarging the Latin Ameri- 
can trade of the United States.” Three themes dominated that convention: 
the need for foreign, especially South and Central American markets; a 
strong anti-British feeling, revealed in bitter references to British control of 
international trade and finance; and the hope that the federal government 
would provide favors to American businessmen which would encourage 
overseas economic expansion" After the convention the NAM sent a group 
of Ámerican industrialists and financiers to inspect potential market areas in 
Latin America. In 1897 the association established its first sample warehouse 
in Caracas, Venezuela.°® 

By late 1895 a concise economic analysis had led both the American busi- 
ness community and the administration to the conclusion that the United 
States industrial system needed more Latin American markets. Such a con- 
clusion suggested that any expansion of European (especially British) influ- 
ence in the area endangered not only America’s security, but also its economic 


and political well-being. 


In 1894 and 1895 these dynamic American policies clashed with expand- 
ing European claims in Brazil, Nicaragua, and Trinidad, a small island off 
the Brazilian coast. A revolution erupted in Brazil in September 1893. Rebels, 
led by promonarchist groups, hoped to end the four-year-old republic and re- 
store the empire. But most important for American-Brazilian commercial re- 
lations, the insurgents included elements desiring to abrogate Brazil's reci- 
procity treaty with the United States—the most important one the United 
States possessed.?? The rebels planned to cut off all outside aid to the besieged 
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govertiment by blockading the harbor of Rio de Janeiro; indeed, they had 
placed all their hopes of success in this one embattled area. Secretary of State 
Gresham did little more in the early months of the revolution than promul- 
gate the rule that American merchants and traders could continue their com- 
merce with Rio harbor unless their ships crossed the line of fire.*° 

Suddenly, in December 1893, the revolutionary cause grew stronger when 
a key Brazilian admiral, known for his promonarchist views, defected to the 
insurgents. 'Thus reinforced, the rebels announced that they would prevent 
all incoming trade from unloading in Rio harbor. This meant that all foreign 
ships would encounter “lines of fire." When German and British business 
interests endorsed the new rebel stand, the State Department feared that if 
the insurgent policy succeeded, American trading interests would lose their 
favored position.** Influenced by urgent letters from United States exporters, 
especially Crossman Brothers of New York and Standard Oil President Wil- 
liam Rockefeller, and guided by his own fervent belief that American indus- 
try needed more foreign markets, Gresham reversed his position in early 
January 1894.5* Sending a strong naval force to Rio harbor, the Secretary of 
State instructed the commander to protect with force the landing of Ameri- 
can goods. This was accomplished, and the revolution collapsed. American 
congressional leaders, applauding Gresbam's policy, portrayed Great Britain 
as the culprit in the rebellion. The republic had not only been saved from a 
monarchistinspired plot, but United States commercial interests (as the 
American minister to Brazil was quick to point out) had preserved intact 
their private inroads into the Brazilian market. The German minister to 
Brazil remarked, “The American dollar started to roll in order to break off 
the monarchist point of the revolution." *? 

Several months after the failure of this revolt, Gresham peacefully but 
firmly ejected British interests from the Mosquito Indian reservation in Nica- 
ragua. This reservation occupied a crucial area, for it governed the eastern 
entrance to the proposed Nicaraguan canal. During the summer of 1894 the 
British hesitated leaving the region as they claimed that under an 1860 treaty 
they had obtained rights to protect the Indians from Nicaraguan injustices. 


49 Gresham to Thomas S. Thompson, American minister to Brazil, Nov. 1, 1894, Instruc- 
tions to Brazil, SDA. 

41 Gresham to Bayard, Dec. 18, 1893, Instructions to Great Britain, SDA. 

43 Gresham to Isidor Straus, Jan. 6, 1894, Letterbooks, Walter Quintin Gresham Papers, 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; Rockefeller to Gresham, Jan. 4, 1894, Area 4 file, 
Navy Department Archives, National Archives [hereafter cited as NDA]. For Gresham’s ardent 
belief in the need of foreign markets for the American industrial glut, see Gresham to Wayne 
MacVeagh, May 7, 1894, and Gresham to Judge Charles E. Dyer, May 2, 1894, both in Letter- 
books, Gresham Papers; also Matilda Gresham, Life of Walter Quintin Gresham, 1832-1895 (2 
vols., Chicago, 1919), I, 797-98. For an opposing view of Gresham, see Vagts, Deutschland und 
die Vereinigten Staaten, 1918. 

48 Ibid., 1699-1700. On the effect of the American action, see ibid., 1700; Lawrence F., Hill, 
Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Brazil (New York, 1932), 208. 
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Gresham disagreed and exerted continuous pressure on the British Foreign 
Office; in the fall of 1894 the British surrendered their position.“ 

The American press disliked England's reluctance to leave this key area. 
When in the spring of 1895 British warships blockaded the Nicaraguan port 
of Corinto, American public and official opinion became aroused. An injury 
to a British citizen suffered during the 1894 trouble brought about the block- 
ade. The State Department admitted the British right of blockade when it 
announced that the Monroe Doctrine had no relevance to the situation.‘? But 
American press and business circles, concerned over the future safety of an 
American-owned canal, deprecated the possibility that Great Britain would 
continue to rule over four million dollars worth of mushrooming American 
investment in bananas, timber, and inland trade in the reservation area.*® 
Gresham shared this alarm, for although he disavowed the pertinence of the 
Monroe Doctrine, he nevertheless expressed deep concern to American Am- 
bassador Bayard in London.*' Then, with two strokes, the Secretary of State 
brought the reservation under United States control. First, Gresham implic- 
itly agreed to protect the expanding American investments in the territory 
from Nicaraguan injustices. Second, he informed the British ambassador in 
Washington that henceforth the State Department would assume Britain’s 
duties of guarding the rights of the mosquito Indians.*® By doing so, Gresham 
replaced England’s control with that of the United States. 

As Venezuelan matters moved to a climax in 1895, other British actions 
increased American apprehension. The Foreign Office attempted to force 
Nicaragua to reopen the delicate reservation problem. Though the outstand- 
ing points were soon settled, Alvey A. Adee, Second Assistant Secretary of 
State, told Olney that this irritation was “an important indication of the drift 
of British policy."*9 England further worried Washington by occupying the 
island of Trinidad; it hoped to use this uninhabited jut of rock off the Bra- 


*4 Gresham to American minister to Nicaragua, Lewis Baker, June 13, 1894, Instructions 
to Central America, SDA; Gresham to Bayard, May 2, 1894, Letterbooks, Gresham Papers; 
Bayard to Gresham, May 28, 1894, Dispatches from Great Britain, SDA. 

45 This episode and the reaction of American policy makers is best outlined in a "mem- 
orandum" prepared for Olney dated August ro, 1895, in the Olney Papers. See also Gresham 
to Bayard, Apr. 24, 1895, Instructions to Great Britain, SDA. 

46 See Review of Reviews, XI (June 1895), 621-22; W. T. Stead, “Jingoism in America,” 
Contemporary Review, LXVIII (Sept. 1895), 338; Public Opinion, XVIII (May 9, 1895), 502. 
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Dispatches from Central America, Apr. 13, 1895, SDA. 
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raguan authorities: Nicaraguan Canal . . . (Senate Executive Document, No. 184, 54 Cong., a 
sess., 1897), 96-97; Gresham to Baker, Aug. 4, 1894, Instructions to Central America, SDA; see 
also Wilfred Hardy Callcott, The Caribbean Policy of the United States, 1890-1920 (Baltimore, 
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42 Note penned by Adee on dispatch from Baker to ney Nov. 18, 1895, Dispatches from 
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zilian coast as a cable station. The American press loudly supported Brazil's 
protests. Adee wrote Olney that "the newspaper men are wild about the 
Trinidad business." Under scrutiny of the State Department, Brazil and 
England reached an agreement in 1896. 

Britain's multiplying claims in the Western Hemisphere caused Adee to 
exclaim to Olney in August 1895 that the British were playing a "grab game” 
throughout North and South America! But France also gave the State De- 
partment concern. In mid-1895 France and Venezuela severed relations over 
the French minister’s alleged insult of the Venezuelan government. The 
United States stepped into the dispute and attempted to restore diplomatic 
connections. Bayard explained the State Department intervention when he 
wrote in August 1895 that the dispute was “of present interest” when viewed 
in “connection with the status of the existing Anglo-Venezuelan Boundary 
dispute.” ™ 

This situation had cooled when France attempted to occupy some 155,000 
square miles of Brazil shortly after gold was discovered in the region. France 
had previously claimed the area, but had never forcibly tried to govern it. 
Olney and Bayard watched proceedings closely and even discussed the con- 
tingencies that might occur in case the United States assumed “a supervision 
of Brazilian boundaries, should French interests or ambitions prompt their 
invasion.”** French and American interests also clashed in Santo Domingo. 
France demanded that the customs houses of the Caribbean nation guarantee 
a reparation payment which the French had demanded as a result of the 
murder of one of their citizens. A group of New York bankers shared the 
control of these customs houses and quickly asked for State Department aid. 
When a French naval squadron arrived at Santo Domingo, American Secre- 
tary of the Navy Hilary Herbert promptly instructed United States warships 
to proceed to the area and “watch carefully” over American interests. For- 
tunately the matter was soon adjusted.™* 

Congress and the Cleveland administration responded vigorously to these 
European encroachments. The character of this response can be briefly ana- 
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lyzed in the following incidents and personages: a congressional debate in 
the winter of 1894-1895 on the best means of protecting and expanding 
American commerce abroad; the naval appropriation debates of 1895 and 
1896; a speech by Don Dickinson in May 1895; recognition by influential 
Americans that the Orinoco River was a vital pawn in the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute; Olney's concepts of American economic needs and power; 
statements of Cleveland and Olney during the Venezuelan boundary nego- 
tiations. 

In the winter of 1894-1895 Congress became the center of an extended 
debate over American expansion into commercial and strategic areas and over 
the evolution of an anti-British policy. Henry Teller, leader of the Senate’s 
silver bloc, sounded the keynote when he called England “our great commer- 
cial antagonist." Conservative Nelson Aldrich of Rhode Island concurred 
as he warned that “there is a commercial warfare .. . going on among the 
great nations of the world for enlarged markets” and added that the United 
States could not “sit down silently and submissively.”°® In the House, Leoni- 
das F. Livingston of Georgia proposed a resolution requesting Cleveland to 
invoke “friendly arbitration” to solve the Venezuelan-British Guiana bound- 
ary dispute. When weak opposition to the proposal appeared, William J. 
Coombs of New York quickly silenced it by replying, “Large American in- 
terests will be promoted by a friendly settlement of this question.” Livingston 
added that the Orinoco River played a crucial role in the problem. Great 
Britain’s claims endangered this waterway, which provided “the key to more 
than one-quarter of the South American continent.” Livingston capped his 
argument by bluntly remarking, "This relates to a matter on our [sic] con- 
tinent. Our trade and other relations with those people are involved in this 
settlement.” 5T Tt is difficult to find much altruistic concern for Venezuela in 
this debate. 

During this and the 1895-1896 session, Congress passed naval appropria- 
tion measures that provided money for the continued construction of the new 
American battleship fleet. The first three battleships had been authorized in 
1890, and another had been added in 1892. Congress accelerated the construc- 
tion program in 1895 and 1896 when it authorized the construction of five 
more battleships. Significantly, Congress provided money to begin building 


55 The essence of the debate is in the Congressional Record, 53 Cong., 3 sess., XVII, pt. 1, 
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thesé vessels even though the Treasury suffered from an acutely depressed 
condition. 

The cry for both commercial expansion and protection against British en- 
croachments appeared frequently in these naval debates. Senator Orville Platt 
of Connecticut noted the importance of the frontier's closing when he de- 
clared: “It is to the ocean that our children must look, as they have once 
looked to the boundless West." Senator Anthony Higgins of Delaware urged 
the building of more battleships with the argument that the necessity of 
United States commercial expansion would have serious implications for the 
potency of the Monroe Doctrine and "the suzerainty of the American Re- 
public over both American hemispheres.""? Robert Adams, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, an important member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, was 
more specific: he announced that the Monroe Doctrine had become not only 
a political principle, but a notice to all nations that the American people 
would brook "no foreign interference either in the political affairs or the 
commercial relations of this hemisphere." Adams observed that Gresham's 
intervention in Brazil showed how the United States would have to uphold 
its new interpretation of Monroe's dictum.® J. Fred Talbott of Maryland, 
chairman of the House Naval Affairs Committee, declared that the Ameri- 
can navy had to dominate the Western Atlantic and Eastern Pacific; if any- 
one disagreed with this proposition, he “was not worthy to represent his 
people in this Congress.” Talbott pointed to the enemy when he said, “Great 
Britain never arbitrates with anybody except one who is ready to fight her.” ®° 
John Van Voorhis of New York added that the United States could take care 
of itself, but that he wanted battleships to protect Latin America from Great 
Britain.** By 1896 such arguments had silenced almost all previous opposition 
to the building of a battleship fleet. 

Perhaps a speech delivered in May 1895 by Don Dickinson, a leader of 
the Democratic forces in Michigan and a close friend of President Cleveland, 
provided the most widely publicized commercial argument for American 
action in the Venezuelan dispute. One student of this episode calls Dickin- 
son's speech “the most notable incident . . . indicating the desire of the 
Cleveland Democrats to assert their own lusty patriotism.”®® It should be 


58 Thid., 3045, 3109; see also ibid., 1950, 2259, 3043. 
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emphasized, however, that Dickinson's address was more than a reflection of 
internal political pressure on the Cleveland foreign policies. 'The speech was 
important because it symbolized a wide and strongly held opinion that the 
United States had to obtain additional foreign markets. In a flaming perora- 
tion that summarized the speech, Dickinson declared, “We need and must 
have open markets throughout the world to maintain and increase our pros- 
perity.” He realized that such American expansion would conflict with “the 
settled policy of Great Britain." Consequently, Dickinson asked that Eng- 
land's "extraordinary claims and movements" be watched closely in Nica- 
ragua and Venezuela.9* The President applauded the speech in a personal 
letter to Dickinsan.™ 

Cleveland had become interested in the Venezuelan dispute in early 1895, 
the importance of the Orinoco River especially attracting his attention. When 
Dickinson made a midnight call on the hard-working Chief Executive in 
April 1895, Cleveland displayed a large map showing the controversial bound- 
ary area. He explained that Great Britain had not previously formally in- 
cluded the mouth of the Orinoco in its territory, but recently the British For- 
eign Minister had entered such a claim. Cleveland expressed alarm since the 
control of the river meant the control of a rich section of the South American 
interior trade.®® 

The State Department shared the President’s concern, for it also realized 
the importance of the Orinoco for American commerce. In late 1894 Ven- 
ezuela closed the river in an alleged effort to end smuggling. By quickly 
exerting diplomatic pressure to reopen the waterway, Gresham demonstrated 
that the United States valued the Orinoco”? Venezuela took advantage of this 
incident to send a diplomatic note to Washington that stressed the dire con- 
sequences for American commerce if England gained control of the river’s 
entrance.°® Then, on April 5, 1895, the British formally claimed the Orinoco's 
mouth. Between this date and May 25 events moved rapidly. Cleveland told 
Dickinson of his concern over the control of the river; Gresham asked Ven- 
ezuela to restore diplomatic relations with England in order that the United 

64 Clipping in Cleveland Papers from Detroit Free Press, May 10, 1895. 
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States would "be in a position" to rnediate; and the President began an 
urgent search to find "someone . . . of a much higher grade than is usually 
thought good enough" to send to the vacant ministerial post in Venezuela. 
Gresham finally began composing a long note on the subject which he 
planned to send to Great Britain, but death cut short his task.9? Olney picked 
up and supercharged this growing American concern, then exploded it in the 
British Foreign Office with his note of July 20. 

The real origins of the boundary dispute dated from 1841, but the United 
States entered the controversy much later, in 1883 and 1886, and then only 
briefly. The State Department made the British-Venezuelan controversy a 
three-cornered affair only toward the close of Gresham's term of office"? 
Olney, former Attorney General, replaced Gresham upon the latter's death 
in May 1895. He possessed two beliefs that must be understood to compre- 
hend American action in the dispute. First, he had a clear conception of the 
1893 depression as a "labor revolution" which had resulted from the intro- 
duction of machine technology. With these new means of expanded produc- 
tion, more markets had to be found if Olney were to fulfill his hope of re- 
straining this "revolution" to what he termed "peaceful and moderate 
channels.”™ Second, he believed that the United States had emerged from its 
century of internal development as a full-fledged world power. The natural 
corollary of this was that the United States could now exert its will almost 
any place in the world, particularly in the Western Hemisphere. As Olney 
stated this concept, "It behooves us to accept the commanding position" the 
United States occupies “among the powers of the earth." 7? 

Olney embodied these beliefs in his July 20, 1895, note on the Venezuelan 
boundary question to British Prime Minister Lord Salisbury. The Secretary 
of State posited that American “honor and... . interests" were involved in 
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the controversy. He then tried to fit the Monroe Doctrine into the dispute. 
Historians might demonstrate that Olney made a poor fitting and that the 
doctrine, as defined by past use, did not apply to the question. This, however, 
does not lead to an understanding of either Olney's intentions or the aims of 
the Cleveland administration's foreign policy. Olney advanced the argument 
that Ámerican interests as well as Venezuelan territory were at stake. In 
essence, he interpreted the Monroe Doctrine as the catchall slogan that justi- 
fied protecting America’s self-interests. If the Monroe Doctrine had never 
existed, Olney's note would have been penned anyway; only the term “Amer- 
ican self-interest” would have been substituted for the doctrine.” 

Declaring that the United States had political and commercial stakes in 
Latin America, the Secretary of State proceeded to proclaim the ideal of ex- 
tending the American form of democracy to the world in sentences that re- 
semble those of Wilson in 1917. He interrelated American interests with the 
Orinoco River since it controlled “the whole navigation of the interior of 
South America.” Of vital significance is the context within which Olney 
placed these points, for he emphasized that the Monroe Doctrine was posi- 
tive as well as negative. Not only did the doctrine formulate the rule of 
European abstinence from the Western Hemisphere, but “Tt aimed at also 
securing the practical benefits to result from the application of the rule.” 
Olney then defined these benefits as “popular self-government” in Latin 
America, the commercial and political relationship of South and Central 
America to the United States, and the unencumbered use of the Orinoco. 
The Secretary of State climaxed this argument with the blunt assertion that 
if necessary these benefits could be secured and preserved by American force: 
“Today the United States is practically sovereign on this continent, and its 
fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its interposition.” ™ 

When Lord Salisbury challenged these claims, Cleveland rephrased the 
American argument in his special message of December 14, 1895. The Presi- 
dent first defined the Monroe Doctrine as a statement of self-interest. He then 
declared that the doctrine had to be maintained since it was “essential to the 
integrity of our free institutions and the tranquil maintenance of our distinc- 
tive form of government.” Phrasing his message candidly, Cleveland warned 
that if Great Britain continued its course in the boundary dispute, the United 
States would regard this action “as a willful aggression upon its rights and 
interests.” TS 
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The causes and intentions of the administration’s policy are given 1n a 
personal letter from Cleveland to Bayard. The President emphasized two 
points. He wrote that the Monroe Doctrine had been invoked because of “its 
value and importance to our government and welfare, and that its defense 
and maintenance involve its application when a state of facts arises requiring 
it" [Cleveland's italics]. The President next strongly disclaimed any idea that 
internal political pressure, especially jingoism, had inspired the American 
action; such influence was "entirely irrelevant to the case and... had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with any action I have taken." "9 

Throughout the ensuing negotiations, the United States acted unilaterally. 
Venezuela did not know that Olney had penned his July note until the 
newspapers printed the text. Even after this, the Cleveland administration 
did not consult Venezuela." When, in January 1896, Great Britain proposed 
a court of arbitration that included a Venezuelan representative, Olney 
countered with an offer excluding Venezuelan membership. 'The Secretary 
of State took the same position when he opposed including the Latin Amer- 
ican nation in the negotiations. He argued that he did not care to have Vene- 
zuela “consulted at every step."7? Olney succeeded in including his plan for 
the court of arbitration in the treaty signed by England and the United States 
in November 1896. When the Caracas government learned of this, it de- 
manded and obtained a representative on the tribunal. Even then Venezuela 
so intensely disliked both the treaty and the manner in which Olney had 
carried on negotiations that the legislature ratified the pact only after police 
ended threats of street rioting in Caracas.” 

The United States obtained its two principal objectives: England sub- 
mitted the dispute to an arbitral commission, and in the final disposition 
Venezuela retained control of the Orinoco River. But most important, by 
submitting its case to arbitration, England recognized Olney’s claim of Amer- 
ican dominance in the Western Hemisphere. 


American historians have offered three interpretations to explain the 
Cleveland administration’s policy in the boundary dispute. The most popu- 
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lar explanation states that domestic political attacks “must explain bec'h the 
seriousness with which the administration came to consider a distant bound- 
ary dispute and also the aggressive tone which the Olney note and the 
Cleveland message displayed.”® A second thesis traces the policy's roots to 
Olney's bellicose, stubborn temper.?! A third interpretation declares that a 
"psychic crisis" struck influential segments of American opinion in the 189o's 
and that a new spirit of manifest destiny emerged from this "crisis." 9? 

There can be little doubt that Cleveland took domestic political pressures 
into account, but defining these pressures as major causative elements leaves 
key questions unanswered and raises many others. Cleveland's bellicose 
policy could not have permanently won any political enemies to his side. 
The Republican jingoists and the Democratic silver bloc led the cheering for 
the December 17 message. Neither of these groups would have agreed with 
Cleveland on national political objectives. The President actually alienated 
many of his strongest supporters, especially the eastern financiers who had 
once saved the gold reserve, and who, at Cleveland's request, repeated the 
rescue operation shortly after the December message. In other words, the 
administration's Venezuelan policy attracted groups that were irreconcilable 
in domestic politics, while repelling the administration's stanchest supporters. 
War might have united the nation behind him, but Cleveland certainly did 
not want to turn the controversy into an open conflict. 

No reliable proof exists which shows that Cleveland hoped to benefit 
personally from the episode. It is extremely doubtful that with his conserva- 
tive conception of the Chief Executive's duties and responsibilities he would 
have broken the third term tradition even if he had possessed the support. 
E. C. Benedict, who handled Cleveland's investments in stocks and bonds, 
testified three weeks before the Venezuelan message that the President had 
repeatedly said that he was “impatient” to end his term in office.™* 

An interpretation that stresses Olney's bellicose character misses two 
important points. First, Gresham worked on a diplomatic note concerning 
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the Venezuelan situation several months before Olney assumed the top posi- 
tion in the State Department. Second, Cleveland probably initiated the dis- 
patch of the Olney note, reworked the draft, and heartily endorsed his 
Secretary of State's language. The President played an extremely important 
part in the formulation of the policy, especially during the crucial incuba- 
tion period of April-July 1895. 

A thesis which emphasizes that Cleveland bowed to the pressure of 
jingoism and a mass psychological need for vicarious excitement does an in- 
justice to Cleveland. 'The President's greatest assets were his courage and a 
strong character? After all, Cleveland defied public pressures exerted for 
Hawaiian annexation, the application of the Monroe Doctrine in the Corinto 
dispute, and compromises in the silver repeal act and the 1894 tariff. There 
is no reason to believe that he suddenly bent to the winds of jingoism in 
1895, unless he had better reasons than pleasing irreconcilable political en- 
emies. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to put Cleveland and Olney 
in the social groups that supposedly were undergoing this psychological 
dilemma. 

Olney and Cleveland acted as they did because they feared that United 
States interests were in jeopardy. Both men said this at the time, and there 
is no reason to doubt their word. Such danger emanated from actual or 
threatened European encroachments in Latin America. This expansion not 
only endangered both areas held vital for American strategic purposes and 
existing or possible political democracies in the Western Hemisphere, but 
it also threatened present and potential commercial markets for American 
products. Both the administration and the business community proclaimed 
these markets to be necessary for American economic and political health. 
They reasoned that increased shipments of industrial products to less devel- 
oped regions would have to replace faltering agricultural products as the 
staple of American export trade; and, as a member of the State Department 
observed in 1895, “It has been the task of Mr. Cleveland’s foreign policy to 
prepare the way” for these manufactured goods." One may speculate that 
Cleveland referred to both economic and security problems when he told a 
close friend late in 1896 that the Venezuelan affair was not a foreign question, 
but the “most distinct of home questions." As Olney realized, the mature 


85 Cleveland, Presidential Problems, 257-59; Letters of Grover Cleveland, ed. Nevins, 393; 
Bemis, Latin American Policy of the United States, 119. 
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8T Unsigned article by Frederic Emory in Baltimore Sun, May 27, 1895, sent to Bayard, May 
28, 1895, Bayard ie 

88 George F. Parker, Recollections of Cleveland (New York, 1909), 195. This conclusion 
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power of the United States could be used to harvest what the Secretary of 
State called “the practical benefits” of the Monroe Doctrine, Then these 
“home questions” could be solved. 


xi, 1416, 1701, 1702. It should be noted, however, that numerous and influential voices of the 
American business community applauded Cleveland's vigorous use of the Monroe Doctrine to 
challenge British expansion in Latin America. Many of these businessmen based their support on 
the hope of increased commercial expansion into Latin America once British power was weak- 
ened in the area. See Walter LaFeber, “The American Business Community and Cleveland’s 
Venezuelan Message," Business History Review, XXXIV (Winter 1960), 393-402. 


Woodrow Wilson, Jan Smuts, and the 
Versailles Settlement 


GEORGE CURRY * 


DURING the turmoil of treaty making at Versailles a historic personal 
encounter occurred between Woodrow Wilson and Jan Christian Smuts 
who, with Prime Minister Louis Botha, represented the Union of South 
Africa in the British Empire’s delegation to the Peace Conference. Smuts 
and Wilson met for the first and last times in Paris, and though their private 
deliberations and social contacts were few, each apparently had a dramatic, 
lasting, and strangely ironic impact on the other's thoughts and actions. 
When the stricken President, less than a month before his retirement from 
the White House, wrote what proved to be a final note to Smuts acknowl- 
edging a copy of the latter's laudatory article, “Woodrow Wilson's Place in 
History,” he told the author this tribute had given him “the greatest gratifica- 
tion.” Wilson added, with unusual warmth, “I know of no one whose good 
opinion I value more than J value yours.” While this communication was 
not lengthy or expansive, its tone indicates that the enigmatic Wilson was 
addressing someone whom he regarded as a genuine friend! And when 
Smuts, with a half apology for the encouragement he had given John May- 
nard Keynes to produce his Economic Consequences of the Peace, repudiated 
that writer’s derisive view of Wilson’s character and achievement, substituting 
his own judgment, “the noblest figure—perhaps the only noble figure—in the 
history of the war," it appears that he too goes further than mere phrase- 
making.” As their meeting took place during the supreme effort in the 
careers of both men to that date, it may be worth more detailed consideration 
than the references of standard authorities which simply note that Smuts's 
ideas on the League, on mandataries, and on reparations had a marked influ- 
ence on Wilson's thinking. 


* Mr. Curry, associate professor of history at the University of South Carolina, is principally 
interested in modern English and European history. He is the author of “The Sovereign's Private 
Secretary" (History Today, IX [Feb. 19591). This paper, in slightly different form, was first 
given at Oxford University in May 1959. 

1 Wilson to Smuts, Feb. 9, 1921, Woodrow Wilson Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of 
Congress. Wilson signed himself, “with the most cordial and affectionate good wishes.” A reprint 
of the Smuts article is found in the New York Times, Mar. 3, 1921. 
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use of his views on the reparations settlement. See his The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace (New York, 1920), eo. v. For Smuts on Keynes, see Sarah Gertrude Millin, General 
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A starting point might be the background and content of Smuts's pam- 
phlet, The League of Nations: A Practical Suggestion, written in late No- 
vember 1918. 'This document, more than any other of its kind, was to excite 
the imagination of the American President. Since his arrival in London in 
March 1917, Smuts's activities as administrator and diplomat, and above all 
his brilliance as a public speaker, had made him supremely useful to Lloyd 
George's government, winning him a favored place in the inner councils of 
the Imperial War Cabinet and a universal esteem in Britain such as he had 
never enjoyed in South Africa? In his speeches Smuts frequently discussed 
the future of the British peoples. He shrewdly appraised the perils as well as 
the promises of the postwar world, and much of what he said was Wilson- 
ian in spirit and purpose. In an important address to the London League of 
Nations Society on May 14, 1917, for example, he had strongly advocated 
the creation at the war's end of an organization to maintain international 
rights and general peace. He welcomed suggestions already advanced by 
Wilson and other influential Americans along these lines, but as he thought 
none of the schemes were satisfactory, he proposed the establishment of an 
Anglo-Ámerican committee to devise a better one.* A little over a year later, 
in May 1918, some six months before the Armistice, Smuts made it plain 
that he did not agree with those determined to smash Germany completely. 
“I don't think an out-and-out victory is possible for any group of nations,” 
he told a Glasgow audience; “the civilization we are out to save may be 
jeopardized itself.”° Though speaking at that time as a member of the War 
Cabinet to which Lloyd George had appointed him, the viewpoint he ex- 
pressed in this instance was more like Wilson’s than that of the Prime Min- 
ister and of the majority of his government? 

Earlier in the war, proposals to set up international machinery for the 
settlement of disputes and prevention of future hostilities had come before 
the British cabinet. To Lord Robert Cecil, then Undersecretary for Foreign 
Affairs and later a devoted advocate of the League, belongs the distinction 
of having written the first official memorandum on the subject. His brief 
state paper was submitted to the cabinet in the autumn of 1916 and was seen 
by Colonel Edward M. House in September 1917. Cecil's initiative encour- 
aged the appointment of Lord Phillimore's Committee, a distinguished 


8 An effective summary of the impression made by Smuts on Lloyd George and others is 
found in Jan Christian Smuts, by his son, J. C. Smuts (London, 1952), 237. 

*'The London Times, May 15, 1917. Smuts felt the meeting brought together “the dreamers, 
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group which reported to the Prime Minister in March 1918.’ Shortly there- 
after its work was supplemented by the plan of a similar group sponsored 
by the French government under the chairmanship of Léon Bourgeois. Lloyd 
George, who wrote that the Bourgeois Committee was formed by the French 
under British impetus, found its concept to be "bolder and more imaginative 
than the Phillimore report,” particularly in its detailed and precise treatment 
of the powers and constitution of the proposed league. Since none of these 
semiofficial schemes, British or French, appeared entirely acceptable, the 
Prime Minister appealed to Smuts, whose abilities and idealism he respected, 
to prepare another.® The result was the Practical Suggestion, made public by 
the British government on December 16, 1918. 

In his foreword Smuts referred to it as a “short sketch .. . hastily written 
at the last moment, and amid other pressing duties, in view of the early 
meeting of the peace conference.” The published version, in fact, ran to well 
over sixty pages. It was characteristic of Smuts’s industry and drafting skill 
that he had produced so quickly—in a few days, he says—a remarkable docu- 
ment that immediately aroused wide interest. In twenty-one propositions, 
amplified by paragraphs of elucidation and comment, Smuts sought to dem- 
onstrate the workability of the league idea, which he considered the most 
important and far-reaching of all matters that the Peace Conference would 
consider. A revival of the spoils system at the war’s end, he warned, would 
bring despair and Russian Bolshevism; a league of nations must become the 
reversionary in the broadest sense of the dissolving empires. “Europe is being 
liquidated,” wrote Smuts, in a phrase which was to captivate Wilson; “the 
league . . . must be the heir to this great estate.”*® He then discussed the 
potentials of the league as a mandatary power. Former territories of Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey, he believed, should be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the general formula, “No annexations, and the self-determination 
of nations.” Germany was different: Alsace would justly revert to France, 
and the fate of the German colonies in the Pacific and Africa, “inhabited by 
barbarians” quite incapable of governing themselves, should accord with the 
principles of Wilson’s celebrated Fifth Point on the impartial adjustment of 
colonial claims, based on the interests of the populations concerned. 

After further consideration of the relationship between a league and the 


T Viscount Cecil, 4 Great Experiment (New York, 1941), 47, 60. Cecil sent a copy of his 
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powers it should appoint as mandataries, Smuts offered a complete consti- 
tutional scheme, encompassing a general conference for the broad discussion 
of issues, a council of great powers as permanent members and other states 
in rotation to take executive action, and a secretariat and courts of arbitration 
and conciliation. Referring specifically to two issues raised by Wilson in the 
Fourteen Points—freedom of the seas and establishment of an equality of 
trade conditions by the removal of economic barriers between members of 
the league, issues highly controversial in Britain—Smuts cautiously sug- 
gested that the permanent staff of the council should make a detailed investi- 
gation of the application of these principles to the circumstances of various 
countries. Touching on the complexities of disarmament he argued for the 
nationalization and inspection of armament factories by a league council 
adding, "There is no doubt that the influence of Krupps has been harmful 
to the great peace interests of the world and, in less degree, the same could 
be said of most other similar undertakings." His final propositions, dealing 
with means of preventing international disputes from developing into wars, 
were in substance a restatement of the Phillimore Committee's report, but 
framed with an eloquence that was certain to appeal to Wilson. A passage 
often quoted in Smuts’s finest prose brought the document to an impressive 
close: | 


For there is no doubt that mankind is once more on the move. . . . the great 
caravan of humanity is once more on the march. Vast social and industrial changes 
are coming—perhaps upheavals which may, in their magnitude and effects, be 
comparable to war itself. A steadying, controlling, regulating influence will be re- 
quired to give stability to progress... . [the league] may well be destined to mark 
a new era in the government of man, and become . . . to all the embodiment and 
living expression of the moral and spiritual unity of the human race." 


When Smuts presented the Practical Suggestion to the Imperial War 
Cabinet he spoke as though he had the probable reaction of the American 
President in mind: 


We must from the very start of the conference co-operate with America, and en- 
courage and support President Wilson as far as is consistent with our own inter- 
ests.... I suggest we could best signalize that co-operation by supporting President 
Wilson's policy of a League of Nations and indeed by .. . giving form and sub- 
stance to his rather nebulous ideas . . . i£ he could go back to America with the 
League of Nations realized—not merely a formula, but a real substantive part of 
our future international system—T believe he will... . be prepared to drop some 
of the other contentious points he has unfortunately raised.!? 


Aware that his colleagues were not fully in accord with all of Wilson's 
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views, Smuts wished to assure them that he too disagreed with some aspects 
of the President's policy. He almost certainly approved of British reserva- 
tions on the Fourteen Points, particularly on the questions of freedom of the 
seas and compensation for “civilian damages," notably in France and Bel- 
gium, which had formed the subject of Colonel House's recent prolonged 
discussions with the British government. His slighting reference to Wilson's 
“nebulous ideas” is understandable. Smuts liked to see an idea translated into 
practical terms. Alone among the delegates, he had arrived at the constitu- 
tional convention of the South African Union in 1908 with a completed 
scheme on paper. But there is no doubt of his general endorsement of Wil- 
son’s principles and his readiness to implement them if this was at all within 
the framework of political reality. 

The development of Wilson’s early concepts of a league of nations should 
now be sketched. Broadly speaking, he had been an enthusiastic champion 
of the idea since his study of the Grey-House correspondence in May 1916. 
He had encouraged this exchange of views as part of his efforts toward a 
negotiated peace. There was, of course, a difference in American and British 
aims in this connection. Wilson regarded the league as a continuation and 
logical outcome of peace by negotiation; Grey wanted to gain American 
support, if not military at least moral. He offered the league proposal as a 
guarantee that the United States was not simply being asked to support an 
imperialistic war.'? Though Wilson's hopes for a peace without victory were 
never realized, his interest in the creation of a league continued after the 
United States entered the war in April 1917. It is plain, however, that he 
fought shy of embarking on a joint scheme with the Allies. When, for ex- 
ample, House, the President's agent in this matter, received a copy of Cecil's 
pioneer draft in September 1917 with the suggestion that an Anglo-Ameri- 
can committee be formed to examine the question, Wilson preferred to leave 
the initiative with his fact-finding organization, the Inquiry. Later, in Feb- 
ruary 1918, when Wilson and House were told by Cecil of the formation 
of the Phillimore Committee and invited to give confidential information 
on American intentions, the President remained noncommittal, evidently 
fearing public controversy as well as involvement with the British. Shortly 
after the Phillimore report was completed in March 1918, Wilson was sent 
a copy. It was not until June, however, that he authorized House to begin 
drafting an American version of it.'* 

This House-Phillimore draft (a copy of which Cecil received) was sent 
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to Wilson on July 16, 1918, and rewritten by him sometime before a visit to 
Colonel House at Magnolia, Massachusetts, in mid-August. In this so-called 
“Magnolia draft" Wilson revised the numbering of House’s proposals to 
thirteen (to achieve this supposedly lucky number he was forced to make 
an addendum), omitted any mention of an international court, and strength- 
ened the paragraphs on disarmament and abolition of the manufacturing of 
arms for profit. He also stressed the need for compulsory arbitration and the 
use of force when this failed, and, as Smuts was to do, rejected House’s idea 
of limiting the league to great powers. It was the Magnolia draft—House- 
out-of-Phillimore as revised by Wilson—that the President took with him to 
Europe in December 1918.5 While there is a clear affinity between its spirit 
and that of Smuts's Practical Suggestion, Wilson's exposition of the league 
scheme was neither as detailed nor as eloquent. 

Wilson took something else across the Atlantic, a marked distrust of 
European leadership which was probably as much distorted as European 
notions of him as a smug, sentimental dreamer. He was, of course, an ardent 
believer in the unique destiny and mission of the United States, in the con- 
cept of its political purity and apartness which has found majestic expression 
in Lincoln's phrase "the best hope of the world," eloquent exposition 
in the pages of Henry Adams, and less sophisticated restatement in Her- 
bert Hoover's concept of the “New World versus the Old."!9 But there 
was more than nationalistic bias in Wilson's reaction, while en route to 
Europe on the George Washington, to a badly garbled cablegram from 
Colonel House, who was already in Paris acting as the President's represen- 
tative. He commented severely, "I gather that these men [Lloyd George and 
Georges Clemenceau] have agreed on a definite program. ... They are 
planning to take what they can as a matter of spoils, regardless of either the 
ethics or the practical aspects of the proceeding. . . .” The President went so 
far as to mention the possibility of withdrawing his commissioners and mak- 
ing a separate peace though he did not believe this would come to pass.” 

It was also during the voyage that he suggested to his staff that the Ger- 
man colonies might be declared the common property of the league to be 


15 Thid., 24, 25, 28-38, 48-49, 50, 54; for a comparison of the House and Wilson drafts, 
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administered by small nations, with their resources available to all? Much of 
what he said on the disposal of enemy territories was in harmony with the 
mandates section of Smuts's league plan: Unfortunately Smuts excluded 
former German colonies from his reversionary areas, and Wilson's latest idea 
was in this regard definitely out of sympathy with the ambitions of the 
British Dominions in Africa and the Pacific. It will be necessary to revert to 
this conflict of views later. 

The President's remarks on the George Washington were symptomatic 
of the tendency of both the European and the American delegations to 
suspect the worst of each other's motives and conduct before the confer- 
ence opened. House’s son-in-law, Gordon Auchincloss, was in London to 
make advance arrangements for Wilson's ceremonial visit to Britain. He 
felt it most important that the President should not go to the Prime Min- 
isters office in Downing Street for "conversations" with Lloyd George, 
Arthur Balfour, the Foreign Secretary, and the cabinet, as was being arranged 
by the British government. Lloyd George and Balfour, he thought, should 
go to the palace for any conference, though the President might pay a cour- 
tesy call at No. 1o. There was regard for protocol, but also a measure of wari- 
ness was reflected in this hesitation. 'The same informant telephoned House on 
Christmas day and conveyed.the welcome news that the cabinet, though 
much disturbed (as was the majority of the British public) over the freedom 
of the seas question, was ready to back Wilson in his "League of Nations 
project" almost to the extent of letting him write “the covenants of it” him- 
self. He thought it well at the same time to warn the President that the naval 
officer who had been delegated to meet him at Dover was of the “ultra blue 
water school" and therefore advised caution in discussing naval matters with 
him.” It has been noted before that Wilson's public speeches in Britain, 
despite warmth of public acclaim, were hardly ever expansive. Convinced 
that he could put greater faith in "the people" than in the conduct of their 
elected representatives, the President doubtless approved the sentiments ex- 
pressed in a letter of good wishes written to him by Charles Gore, bishop 
of Oxford: 


Since I returned from America I have become more and more conscious how much | 
there is, among the educated classes in Europe, which is set against the idea of in- 
ternational justice and the principles of peace settlement for which you stand. But 
I am also conscious that the heart and mind of the common people are with you 
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It was while he was making his first guarded contacts with the European 
leaders that Wilson fell under the spell of Smuts's Practical Suggestion. Al- 
though Lloyd George's memoirs suggest that Smuts bad journeyed to Paris 
to explain his ideas to the President in advance of the London visit, there is 
no record elsewhere of such a meeting?! Wilson first received, almost cer- 
tainly, a copy of the plan at Buckingham Palace from Auchincloss. The lat- 
ter called on Lloyd George at No. 10 Downing Street on Boxing Day, De- 
cember 26, and learned what questions the Prime Minister wished to discuss 
with the President. He was also given copies of both the Cecil and the Smuts 
memoranda on the league to pass on to Wilson. Lloyd George told him 
that the Cecil paper had been read to the cabinet, but did not say whether 
it had been approved. “Smuts’ memorandum had not been entirely approved 
by the Cabinet,” ran Auchincloss’ diary, "but he [Lloyd George] thought 
very highly of it and endorsed the views expressed. .. .”™ 

Subsequently Lloyd George met Wilson at Buckingham Palace. In his 
memoirs he mentions that Wilson was asked for a copy of any American 
proposals on the league, since he now had a copy of Smuts's pamphlet. As 
Lloyd George remembered the reply it was to the effect that the President 
"did not possess any document of that kind and he was desirous of establish- 
ing agreement on the general principles and outline before forming a plan." 
Whether Wilson was being deliberately evasive about his Magnolia draft 
or whether Lloyd George is incorrect on some details can only be surmised. 

Two or three days later the Prime Minister gave the Imperial War 
Cabinet an account of the interview. With regard to the league, he was able 
to report that the President's mind was "apparently travelling in very much 
the same direction of the proposals advocated by Lord Robert Cecil and Gen- 
eral Smuts.” He could also report agreement with Wilson on the desirability 
of discussing plans for the league at the outset of the conference and on the 
question of retaining the German colonies. In this connection Lloyd George 
had told the President that he thought German Southwest Africa could not 
be separated from the South African Union. Wilson seemed to be more - 
interested in the fate of the Pacific colonies, declaring himself opposed to the 
Allied treaty with Japan by which German colonies of the North Pacific 
would be absorbed by the Japanese Empire. Lloyd George, who knew that 
Australia and New Zealand wished to acquire German territory south of the 
equator and for this reason alone would support Japanese claims, observed 
that these questions would have to be "fought out at the conference where 
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the Dominions would be able to present their own case.”*™ Despite this prom- 
ise of future complications, there is little doubt that this first meeting was a 
surprising success, and it may not be too fanciful to suggest that Smuts's 
memorandum had contributed to the general cordiality. 

Wilson left London on December 31 and after a meeting of the Ameri- 
can commissioners in House’s apartments in Paris on the afternoon of 
January I, 1919, went on to pay a ceremonial visit to Italy. While he was 
en route to Rome, General Tasker H. Bliss, writing confidentially from 
Paris to the Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, in Washington, described 
the President as “in general... very much pleased" after the various inter- 
views with Lloyd George and Balfour. “He was surprised at the mildness 
of the attitude of Mr. Lloyd George and his substantial agreement with him 
[the President] on various important points. He [Wilson] confessed he could 
not feel quite sure as to the permanence of Mr. Lloyd George’s views.” Bliss 
added wryly, “I think he will understand the man better when he has dealt 


with him a while in council.” Bliss’s letter continued: 


He [the President] was very much impressed by a document which he described 
as thoroughly statesmanlike in character which had been prepared by General 
Smuts. He had had time to study only part of this and intended to finish it on his 
way to Italy. He was struck by the extraordinary resemblance of General Smuts’ 
views on such subjects as The League of Nations to the American views. In view 
of General Smuts’ intimate relations with the British government and the fact that 
he had heard no criticism of the document, he hoped that these views might be 
more or less the governmental views. 

In closing his letter, Bliss again reflected the disquiet of the American 
delegation, even before the Paris Conference had begun. The English view, 
he thought, was coming to resemble the American. But he concluded, “Most 
thinking men here are looking with apprehension on the course being fol- 
lowed by the Allies with respect to Germany. ... Neither England nor 
France want to see German industrialism and commercialism revived until 
they themselves are well in the lead. . . . But the French want to bring com- 
plete and lasting ruin on Germany."?* 

Wilson returned to the French capital on January 7. The next day he was 
ready to discuss with House a revision of the Magnolia draft, later generally 
known as the first Paris draft. Since this document was compiled after the 
President had had an opportunity to study the Smuts proposals in full, it 
deserves attention here. In several instances Wilson borrowed directly from 
the Smuts pamphlet. He adopted the idea of an executive council of the 
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Great Powers, reinforced by representatives chosen from the lesser and then 
minor states, in rotation, and the idea of the veto in the council by three or 
more negative votes. Indeed Wilson's Article Two of the first Paris draft 
leaned beavily on the Smuts plan both in context and language, as did his 
disarmament proposals. There was a specific reference, in Smuts's own 
terms, to the abolition of conscription and to the regulation by the league of 
the numbers in militia or volunteer armies.”® There was no longer any pro- 
vision for compulsory arbitration, an omission from Magnolia also attribut- 
able to the influence of Smuts, and of the Phillimore report. Many of Smuts's 
recommendations on the guarantees surrounding arbitration and the penal- 
ties facing covenant-breaking states were reproduced almost identically. 

The more important additions from Smuts, by far, were Wilson's four 
supplementary clauses. These followed almost exactly the South African’s 
proposals for the league “as the successor to the Empires," though Wilson 
amended the original to read, “In respect of the peoples and territories which 
formerly belonged to Austria-Hungary, and to Turkey, and in respect of 
the colonies formerly under the dominion of the German Empire”?! 

Wilson himself acknowledged Smuts's influence on his thoughts at this 
time and subsequently at his White House conference with the members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on August 19, 1919. On the lat- 
ter occasion he explained the origins of the covenant, saying in part: 


. . . between that time [the writing of the Magnolia draft] and the time of the 
formation of the commission on the league of nations, I had the advantage of 
seeing a paper done by General Smuts, of South Africa, who seemed to me to 
have done some very clear thinking, particularly with regard to what was to be 
done with the pieces of the dismembered empires. After I got to Paris, therefore, 
I re-wrote the document. . . .8? 


In these activities the President was obviously intent on keeping close 
personal control over the drafting of a constitution for the league. This 
caused concern among the American commissioners who had been meeting 
fitfully in his absence, generally ignorant of his plans and intentions. Secre- 
tary of State Robert Lansing, whose experience in international law and the 
drafting of documents led him to resent Wilson's attitude, confided in his 
diary his dismay over the President's secrecy and self-importance. House had 
given him a copy of the Magnolia draft on January 6, and he found it to be 
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"crude and to lack knowledge of the Hague Conventions.” Two days later 
Lansing, who liked Cecil personally, but thought that his draft merely en- 
visioned a league to maintain the balance of power, attended a conference 
with Wilson and the commissioners at which both the Cecil and the Smuts 
proposals were discussed. “Smuts’ plan,” he wrote that night, “seems to have 
captured the Pres't. I argued that the two plans were the same. He disagreed. 
I feel that the principal covenant will be side-tracked unless the Pres't takes 
a stronger attitude. Smuts’ plan is nothing more than a concert of Powers.” ?? 

The next day Lansing noted in his diary that when he had asked Cecil 
how his plan differed from Smuts's, Lord Robert replied that it "did not 
except in minor details. Thus he disagrees with Pres’t,” Lansing commented 
feelingly. By January ro Wilson's partiality for Smuts's document, which 
seemed part of his insistence on keeping matters to himself, had caused a 
minor storm among his American colleagues. David Lawrence visited 
Lansing to discuss the issue before the Secretary attended a meeting with the 
other commissioners in Bliss's room that afternoon. In presenting to them his 
first Paris draft the President apparently did little to appease them. Accord- 
ing to Lansing it was: 


A very unsatisfactory session. Pres't apparently resents anybody offering sugges- 
tions or doing anything in the way of drafting a treaty for a League of Nations 
except himself. Speaking of draft of articles by Scott & Miller, he said he did not 
want lawyers to be engaged at that. Auchincloss had shown me Pres't's draft. It 
is most inartistically drawn. . .. After Pres't left, Bliss, White and I agreed that 
the Pres’t’s attitude was most unpromising for success and that he was taking a 
very unfortunate attitude. . . . Went up to see Colonel House about the peculiar 
attitude of the Pres't. H. thinks that Pres't was not well. Pres't sent confidential 
print of so-called "Covenant" on League of Nations. Read it with discourage- 
ment. It is most inartistic and faulty. It will never go, sever. It adopts Smuts' plan 
in part. 


Thenceforth Wilson remained cool to suggestions from his own commis- 
sioners. Bliss, who was at once critical of the "numerous weaknesses and in- 
consistencies" in the President's draft, met with White and Lansing to dis- 
cuss it in detail. All three concluded that it required "considerable amend- 
ment." They were consequently relieved next day to find their chief unusually 
receptive, ready to accept some of their criticisms and modifications. It was 
also satisfying that he agreed to the preparation by each commissioner of a 
memorandum on the form of the covenant! But the mood of Wilson's 

39 Desk Diary, Lansing, Jan. 6, 7, 8, 1919, Robert Lansing Papers, Manuscript Division, Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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entourage soon changed to one akin to the dismal Paris weather which was 
overcast and squally. On Thursday, January 16, Lansing noted pessimisti- 
cally: *No general plan of the Conferences has been mapped out, no commit- 
tees on program or procedure. All is confusion & uncertainty. I do not seem 
to be able to arouse the Pres't to the situation.” 3? 

The Secretary of State was not, of course, in Wilson's full confidence, nor 
can he be cited as a wholly unprejudiced observer. It can be fairly assumed, 
however, that others in the delegation shared his misgivings. 

On January 18 the first plenary session of the Peace Conference adopted 
the procedure greatly favored by Wilson of putting the framing of a league 
covenant first on the agenda. On this occasion it was noted that Smuts and 
Wilson had an animated and apparently mutually satisfying discussion. On 
the same day it is known that Wilson asked his personal physician and un- 
official aide, Dr. Cary T. Grayson, to put a copy of his draft privately into 
Smuts's hands? Two days later Wilson caused Bliss, White, and Lansing 
to complain again of his "secretiveness about the league." Lansing undertook 
to approach the President on the subject. As a result, on January 2o, Wilson 
visited the Hotel Crillon where a meeting had been arranged with White, 
Bliss, and Lansing in Lansing's office. On this occasion, in a discussion last- 
ing an hour and a quarter, he took them more into his confidence. In addition 
to giving his views on the Russian situation—the angry backdrop to the 
whole Paris meeting—he sketched the results of his talks with Bourgeois, 
Cecil, and Smuts. 'The President also indicated that he intended to give them 
a revised version of his league plan, on which he was still at work.?* 

The British draft had been available for Wilson's perusal since the twen- 
tieth. It was clearly more the work of Cecil than of Smuts. It made, for ex- 
ample, no mention of mandates, and it limited participation in the league to 
the Great Powers. Unlike the proposals of both Smuts and Wilson, this plan 
included a provision for an international court of justice, which would even- 
tually figure in Article XIV of the completed Covenant. The language was 
extremely legalistic in tone, contrasting with the expressive prose favored by 
the President and by Smuts.?* During these days Wilson took up the sugges- 
tions of Bliss and of David Hunter Miller, legal adviser of the delegation, 
together with Secretary Lansing's comments. He was also kept informed, as 
would be expected, of what went on in the series of informal conferences 
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now proceeding in House’s rooms between House, Smuts, and Cecil? Ac- 
cording to Cecil, Lloyd George “having entrusted General Smuts and me 
with the League negotiations . . . left the details very much in our hands.” 
In addition to general exchanges of views, the conferees decided to present a 
resolution to the Peace Conference in favor of the covenant's being included 
in the treaty. This was drafted by Cecil and later amended by Wilson. It 
was duly accepted by the second plenary session on January 25.°7 

During the same week, when Smuts and Cecil were frequent visitors to 
House’s suite in the Crillon, Wilson heard Smuts address the Council of Ten 
in favor of his country’s annexing outright German Southwest Africa. This 
ambition, as has been seen, conflicted directly with Wilson’s opinions on the 
disposal of this territory. The occasion was Friday, January 24. Lansing, who 
was with the President, recorded a brief description: 


. . sat until 5:15 listening to claims of British Dominions to control of German 
colonies. Smuts spoke on German West Africa; Hughes of Australia on German 
Papua and Marshall Islands; and Massey of N. Zealand on Samoa. Hughes is a 
great bore. Neither he nor Massey seemed to grasp the difference between manda- 
tary and condominium. Their claims were based on strategic importance, but not 
so Smuts. 


Smuts, supporting his Premier, Botha, argued that the area concerned 
was good only for pastoral use and could be developed only as a part of the 
Union. Apparently this was all he could find to differentiate it from the 
other German possessions in Africa which he agreed might be “mandated.” 
It is significant that he prefaced his remarks with a statement of the diffi- 
culties which had confronted the Union when the question of invading 
Southwest Africa had fomented a serious rebellion there early in the war.9? 
The fact was that Botha and Smuts feared to return home from Paris empty- 
handed, and Smuts’s idealism was therefore tempered on this occasion with 
expediency. Wilson’s immediate reaction to this development is not recorded. 

Two days later, on January 26, the President invited Smuts and Cecil to 
his apartments in the Palais Murat to discuss the British and American 
drafts. Wilson showed his visitors his now completed second Paris draft, a 
mixture of the Magnolia draft, his earlier Paris effort, and the United States 
commissioners’ suggestions, pervaded throughout by Smuts’s ideas. Cecil was 
not attracted to the document, which he considered “verbose,” and as he left 
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the President's rooms complained to Smuts of “some propositions which ap- 
peared obscure and irrelevant.” Smuts, who must have been aware that many 
of his own views and phrases were being indirectly criticized, merely as- 
sented. “Nevertheless,” he declared, “we must work with it as our basis." f? 
He was by now more concerned, as was Lloyd George, about the deadlock 
between the British and Americans over the colonial question. Three days 
later, after due consultation with Lloyd George, he delivered to House for 
Wilson's consideration a draft of his famous compromise proposal. This sug- 
gested that in the specific cases of the so-called "backward areas," namely the 
Pacific islands and German Southwest Africa, the territories concerned should 
be administered by the states contiguous to them, as an integral part of their 
domains and subject to their laws. Formal title, however, would remain 
vested in the league, which would safeguard the interests of the native popu- 
lations, and to which an annual report would be made. When Wilson re- 
ceived this, be immediately wrote on it: “I could agree . . . if the interpreta- 
tion were to come in practice from General Smuts.” It was, he said, the de- 
mands of Hughes and of the Japanese which he could not countenance.” It 
was obvious that the Smuts resolutions, while respecting the letter of Wil- 
son's mandate proposals, virtually permitted annexation. After heated debate, 
an Ánglo-American compromise was finally reached on January 30, when 
Smuts's proposal was adopted subject to the face-saving formula that it might 
be reconsidered should it conflict in any way with the league covenant as 
finally drafted.*? With Wilson's acceptance of the first of Smuts’s compro- 
mises the way was cleared for the creation of an Anglo-American draft of 
the covenant. 

This was done after a meeting on January 31 of Wilson, Smuts, Cecil, and 
House in House's rooms had resolved almost all Anglo-American differences 
on the league scheme. On Cecil's insistence it was decided at this time that 
the legal advisers to the British and American delegations, Sir Cecil Hurst 
and David Hunter Miller, should put the President's draft into a form ac- 
ceptable to the British. In evolving a compromise text much of the wording 
was changed but, as Cecil himself relates, "the substance was for the most 
part unaltered.”** The resulting Hurst-Miller draft was later accepted as a 
basis of discussion in the league commission, and since, to the humiliation of 
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Léon Bourgeois, the French plan was almost completely ignored, its form and 
spirit are definitely reflected in the league covenant as finally adopted. 
When the Hurst-Miller draft was presented to him, Wilson complained bit- 
terly that it lacked “warmth and color" and insisted on working through the 
evening of February 2 to prepare a third draft himself. But House persuaded 
him at the last moment not to offend Cecil who had done much for the 
league idea, and Hurst-Miller was allowed to go forward. 

About the many influences on the league covenant Miller observed, “Any 
definite detailed draft prepared in advance by one of the parties will to some 
extent appear in the final text... ."*" But it is clear that when the league com- 
mission first met under the President's chairmanship in House’s rooms on 
February 3, 1919, it did so to consider a working document on which Wilson 
himself had exercised a commanding influence, and that the impetus and 
inspiration of much of this influence had come from the President's associa- 
tion with Smuts.‘ In the ten meetings held prior to Wilson's departure for 
home on February 14, and in the four after he returned to Paris later, various 
amendments of particular interest to the French, the Japanese, and to the 
United States Senate were hotly debated. Largely because of Wilson's skill 
and determination, seconded by House, the basic concepts remained intact. 

During these crucial meetings of the league commission prior to final 
adoption of the covenant, Wilson had cause to be grateful to Smuts for his 
consistent support. Before the full commission, Colonel Stephen Bonsal noted, 
Smuts spoke "almost as rarely as House. His best work was done in the com- 
mittees and in missionary work with recalcitrant delegates when he-could 
play ...a ‘lone hand,’ an activity in which he... excelled.” His occasional 
pronouncements were wonderfully persuasive and thoroughly in accord with: 
Wilson’s long-range view. When on February 8 he was called on by the 
President to commend the mandates scheme to the gathering, Smuts said in 
part: “What we offer is not a cornerstone of a new era but we hope it is the 
opening wedge that if pushed will open a door to better things. A year hence, 
when the world has enjoyed a breathing spell and men less war-crazed have 
taken our place, I believe . . . that it will be possible to improve our plan.” 
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No wonder Bonsal records that Wilson’s delight as he listened was visible 
and that he expressed the opinion that Smuts had performed his job superbly. 
He paid the South African the compliment of echoing his words in his 
speech of February 14 presenting the covenant to the conference: “A living 
thing is born ... it is practical and yet it is to purify, to rectify, to elevate." t? 

Consideration of Smuts’s influence on Wilson in the crucial matter of 
reparations, together with the South African’s protests against the treaty’s 
final form, shows clearly the ironic aspect of the Smuts-Wilson relationship. 
The President returned to Paris in mid-March to face the “Dark Period” of 
the conference, to use Baker’s phrase, when as the expert commissions began 
to report, it became evident that the conflict between the British, French, 
and American solutions was real indeed. Not only was Wilson confronted 
with a move to revise the entire league scheme, as has been indicated; but 
he had to face tough bargaining on other territorial and economic matters 
too numerous to be mentioned here. To the harrassed delegates at Paris, 
moreover, the outbreak of revolution in Hungary had raised the threat of 
Bolshevism in the whole of Western Europe. In these weeks of supreme effort 
it would seem that Wilson was engaged in a battle not only for his ideals 
but of daily physical endurance. Friendly observers noted with dismay his 
gaunt visage, his unusual irritability, his more frequent headaches—Lansing 
had been told by Mrs. Wilson on the George Washington that the President 
must use his eyes with great care at night because one was practically sight- 
less and the other easily inflamed. And though Paul Mantoux, the confer- 
ence's official interpreter who watched the Big Four in session, relates that he 
never saw Wilson lose his calmness, it is evident that he was struggling 
desperately against a breakdown. 

During this heroic period Smuts, who strongly distrusted the developing 
regime in Russia, began his well-known fight at Versailles for a peace of 
moderation which he warned Lloyd George on March 19 was necessary if 
Germany were to be saved from Bolshevism." The Prime Minister, alarmed 
by the slowness and bitterness of the Paris deliberations as well as by labor 
unrest at home, also felt that the treaty provisions should be reviewed; he re- 
tired to the country with a select group of advisers, including Smuts, to pro- 
duce the celebrated Fontainebleau memorandum of March 25. While claiming 
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30 per cent of the reparations figure for the British Empire, the document 
contained fairly moderate views on the question as a whole9? Smuts was for 
the most part in sympathy with the details of this memorandum, though he 
felt the concessions were too limited. In the conference, meanwhile, there was 
such discord over the sums to be demanded from Germany that on March 28 
the American delegation temporarily abandoned any hope of arriving at 
agreement upon a fixed sum. After this black day Lord Sumner, a leading 
British representative on the reparations committee, began to press for the 
inclusion of pensions and separation allowances in the bill, since he held the 
cost of these constituted “damages to the civilian population” as allowed for 
in the pre-Armistice agreement. Sumner’s motive was clear. As the physical 
devastation of British territories was slight, the Empire’s share of a repara- 
tions figure based strictly on damages to civilian property would be small. 
Inclusion of pensions and the like would help to offset this. When Lloyd 
George allowed Sumner’s proposal to go forward, Wilson vehemently re- 
jected it.9* 

At this point Lloyd George brought in Smuts. Smuts had used, he said, 
both in the British Empire delegation and out of it, every scrap of influence 
he possessed to reduce the reparations figure to a fixed amount. In his talks 
with Sumner he had made it clear that he still favored the American policy 
of a fixed sum. But it was, he said, plain to him that if the phrase “civilian 
damages” were narrowly interpreted France and Belgium would get almost 
everything. The opinion of March 31 which he wrote at Lloyd George's re- 
quest therefore argued for wide interpretation. It should be noted that Smuts 
was generally impatient of French pretensions both during the war and the 
Peace Conference. This opinion affected the President to a striking degree. 
The next day he met with his own reparations advisers. Realizing that the 
Smuts memorandum had caused Wilson to change his mind, John Foster 
Dulles, who had celebrated his first great international conference with an 
attack of mumps, attempted to appeal to logic. The President’s reply has been 
frequently quoted: “Logic—I don’t give a damn about logie. I’m going to 
include pensions.” When the battle for the fixed sum was finally lost, the 
reparations amount, swollen further by pensions, became one of the treaty’s 
worst features. Smuts had reason to regret that his influence on the President 
over this crucial matter later became a “vehicle of injustice to Germany.”™ 
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On April 3 Wilson fell ill, and it seems likely that he suffered a slight 
stroke. “For three days, too weak to leave his bed, he lay resting fitfully.”** 
His sickness further troubled his colleagues. Lansing noted that gloom and 
depression were everywhere? But the President gallantly mustered strength 
to survive the running battles over the revision of the covenant, the Adriatic 
question, and the Japanese claims. A few days before the German plenipo- 
tentiaries received the Draft Treaty on May 7, Ray Stannard Baker found 
Wilson “so beaten out he could remember only with an effort what the 
Council had done in the forenoon."9* Though he was to be little moved by 
the official German protests, Wilson showed marked resentment at the criti- 
cism of the compromises and shortcomings of the treaty offered by his Amer- 
ican colleagues. In this, his natural sensitivity was probably intensified by his 
state of health and sheer fatigue. The treaty’s final provisions caused grave 
disquiet among the United States delegation which at best had seldom func- 
tioned as a team. Of the commissioners, Bliss thought of resignation; Lansing, 
when told by Baker what Wilson had done “to keep Japan from refusing to 
sign [the] Covenant,” replied that he could say nothing in support of so in- 
iquitous an abandonment of China; White said he too felt like a ship “with- 
out anything in the way of principle to anchor to.” Among the delegation of 
advisers, Bullitt quit on May 17; Baker was in a quandary as to what he 
should do; Norman Davis expressed his disgust; Hoover’s dissent was so vig- 
orous that Wilson took personal offense and banished him from the inner 
councils)? 

Everyone was therefore on edge when Smuts began a final effort to revise 
the treaty terms. In a letter to Wilson on May 14, he prophesied that "under 
this treaty Europe will know no peace" and told the President that the silent 
masses who had suffered were appealing to him to save them from the fate 
into which Europe seemed then to be lapsing. Wilson's regard for Smuts is 
seen in his temperate rejoinder which contrasted with his impatience with 
his own delegation and his general sarcasm about Lloyd George's recent 
changes of heart. The presentation of the massive German counterproposal 
on May 29 was the signal for Smuts to renew his appeal. “Even at the risk 
of wearying you, I venture to address you once more," he wrote Wilson on 
May 30. He now told the President that the Germans had struck a funda- 
mental note when they claimed the Allies should make a Wilsonian peace. 
“I think we should all give our gravest consideration to the question whether 
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our Peace Treaty is within the four corners of your speeches of 1918.” Again 
Wilson replied sympathetically, albeit vaguely, adding that he hoped the 
coming week might be fruitful of some important decisions? To the very 
end Smuts continued to argue his case for revision in the British delegation, 
ignoring the taunts about his own position on German Southwest Africa. But 
Wilson, while referring caustically to those who had overridden the Ameri- 
can delegation, was obviously in no mood or physical condition to begin 
anew. Pinning his hope on Germany's eventual entry into the league and in 
the ability of that body to provide future solutions, he was evidently resigned 
to making the best of a bad situation. Smuts finally, despite his misgivings 
and largely for the sake of the dying Botha and the political future of South 
Africa, also signed the Versailles Treaty under protest. 

In this review of a notable personal encounter, two principal facts emerge: 
Wilson, whose great reputation is deservedly based on his vision and sponsor- 
ship of the League of Nations, owes much in this regard to the political con- 
cepts and acumen of his friend Smuts. Equally, Smuts's ability to discover 
compromises and Wilson's ready acceptance of these formulas sometimes 
placed in jeopardy the high principles both wished to serve. This was less 
critical in the case of the German colonies in Africa, but had both immediate 
and far-reaching consequences of a disastrous sort when the reparations set- 
tlement was in question. Smuts's support of Wilson, it might be argued, is 
revealed as essentially expedient and partisan, used deliberately to further the 
interests of Britain and South Africa. Whatever the complexities of Smuts's 
character, such an interpretation is not consistent with the record of his states- 
manship. It is more in accordance with all the evidence to regard both Smuts 
and Wilson at Paris as idealists under strain, bound to meet with some de- 
gree of failure. That Smuts both strengthened and weakened the Wilsonian 
features of the settlement is an ironic reminder that in history we must deal 
understandingly with the efforts of fallible men. 
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Should We Learn More About Ourselves? 


CORINNE LATHRoP Gis * 


FOR years historians have grappled with the problem of attaining objec- 
tivity. Some of us have cancluded that beyond individual practice of the 
orthodox canons of careful scholarship, there is little more that can or should 
be done, that bias is inevitable and the variety of views that arise out of 
individual and free scholarly enterprise will somehow result in truth. Some 
contend that bias is desirable, essential even, for history as art. 

Such resignation or optimism seems premature. We do not know precise 
facts about the biases of the individuals who comprise our profession. Most 
writing on historical method has discussed history as a science or an art 
(Should it deal with the general or unique? Is its proper form analysis or 
narrative?) or has dwelt on the ways of dealing with documents, the dif- 
ficulties of determining what we call fact, and, in short, the methods histori- 
ans use in their study, rather than the nature of historians. Too little is known 
in empirical terms about those who profess history, how they function, and 
what influences condition their views. 

It may be undesirable to analyze historians and the nature of their views. 
The results could be used for unwise ends. But a study done with proper 
regard for the confidential nature of individual viewpoints might be highly 
enlightening and useful. Some initial studies have been made. Since 1958 the 
American Historical Association’s Committee on Graduate Education in 
History has engaged in an extensive survey of the contemporary training 
of historians.’ A large-scale study of the origins, motivations, problems, and 
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predilections of graduate students, including those in history, is now being 
made out of the University of Chicago by the National Opinion Research 
Center. The Social Science Research Council has touched upon the subject 
in its bulletins on historical method and the social sciences? and historians 
have been included in several studies of various phases of academic life and 
outlook.5 All of these studies are admittedly only beginnings. Should we 
go further, delve deeper? 

A survey of the economic, ethnic, social, and religious backgrounds of 
historians might bring more insight into some of the factors that may condi- 
tion the writing of history. Are most professors of history in the United 
States white, Protestant, and male? From what economic levels do they 
come? Are they the products of cities and towns? Historians were included 
in the survey of The Academic Mind by Paul Lazarsfeld and Wagner 
Thielens, Jr.,* but it might be valuable to have a survey specifically on the 
“historian’s mind,” yielding data to be presented in anonymous and statistical 
terms on the occupations of the parents, the places of birth, the race and sex, 
the present and previous religious and political affiliations, the occupational 
background, the places of residence, and other pertinent information about 
those who teach and write history." A study of this kind could also show 
us something of the nature of the differing specialists—whether Americans 
who specialize in European history, for instance, differ in background from 
those who specialize in American history. 

There are obvious limitations to the insights that can be derived from 
survey research. Psychological studies of the motivations, value judgments, 
personality traits, attitudes, and working patterns of individual historians 
are perhaps needed. 

Modern psychology tells us that choices are usually not the result of 
accidental influence, but are made in response to deeper psychological drives. 
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Kunkel, “A Survey of College Teachers,” Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors, XXIV (Mar. 1938), 262. 

5 Some writing has been done, of course, about historians who fall into certain ethnic or 
religious categories. See Earl E. Thorpe, Negro Historians in the United States (Baton Rouge, 
La, 1958). An empirical investigation of historians’ religious beliefs was made by James H. 
Leuba in 1914 and again in 1933. The beliefs*of physicists, biologists, sociologists, and psycholo- 
gists were also studied, and the results were reported in James H. Leuba, The Belief in God 
and Immortality: A Psychological, Anthropological and Statistical Study (Boston, 1916), and 
The Reformation of the Churches (Boston, 1950). 
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In choosing a vocation, people are often motivated by a desire for fanre and 
fortune, for power and status, for freedom and variety, for creative outlets 
and good companionship, for security or a desire to serve others. A man of 
gentle temperament might be attracted to history because he deplores the 
tough give and take of business or the law. Or one who is temperamentally 
a conservative might be attracted to history because it supports his wish for 
a close link with the past. A man from a lower-middle-class family might 
see the position of a professor of history as one of security and prestige. A 
psychological analysis might be difficult to do, but it would be valuable to 
know what motives predominate among those who choose to go into history, 
in what order, with what effect upon historical scholarship, and how his- 
torians compare in motivations with those who choose to go into other 
professions. 

Once the historian has entered the profession, has chosen a field in which 
to specialize, and has begun to lecture and to write, he must constantly weigh 
and assess, select and reject, as he faces the raw material of history. Some 
of his criteria for selection may be conscious and articulate: he may think 
an event or person or institution important because it has affected the lives 
of a great number of people; he may select his material in terms of the 
amount of publicity an event, idea, or person has received; or he may assess 
what was important in the past on the basis of his notions about the present 
or even of predictions about the future. Other not so conscious considerations 
may creep into the process. Frederick J. Teggart once said, “The selection of 
materials by the historian and the mode in which he presents his theme are 
determined by the conscious or unconscious desire to glorify the actions of 
the group to which he belongs." Thomas Cochran has charged that his- 
torians take the written record "easiest to use and most stirring from a senti- 
mental or romantic standpoint." Others have said that considerations of 
literary style affect the choice of subjects, for example, the desire to narrate 
an exciting story or to maintain stylistic unity. Some historians may feel 
more at home with ideas, with words, and so are apt to be attracted to and 
attach most importance to subjects or events that have an obvious ideological 
content, Others, because of distaste for the material aspects of everyday life, 
may refuse to study tax or census records. The historian's own character and 
temperament may also influence his reaction to events and personalities of 
the past. So will certain acquired attitudes and value judgments. As Howard 
K. Beale asserted, "even in ‘objective’ history, the historian's own attitude 
toward the place of the Negro in human society, toward the relative im- 


8 Frederick J. Teggart, Theory and Processes of History (Berkeley, Calif., 1941), 28. 
TIn The Varieties of History, ed. Fritz Stern (New York, 1956), 351. Based on an article 
first published in the American Historical Review, LUI (July 1948), 748. 
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portance of property and human rights, or toward the desirability of an 
agrarian or an urban way of life becomes significant, as does his belief in or 
distrust of democracy or aristocracy."? Very likely a historian's attitudes and 
interpretations may also change as he grows older.? 

Historians are, of course, aware of a variety of ways in which their in- 
dividual biases may influence their choice of subjects, their methodology, and 
their interpretations. New research into the subject may give the profession 
more thorough and accurate knowledge of itself and might delineate in 
fuller and more precise form the forces that touch the historian. Contem- 
porary social scientists have developed elaborate techniques to study the 
processes of decision making in business and in government. It could be 
just as important to study the decisions scholars make. Reporting their con- 
clusions in abstract and anonymous terms, a team of historians and psychol- 
ogists might, as one way of proceeding, survey a representative sampling of 
historical textbooks for recurrent themes and implicit attitudes; analyze the 
changes in attitude manifest in some historians' writing over a period of 
years; and then ask the historians themselves about their methods of work. 
Certainly some historians might frown on the prospect of undergoing psy- 
chologists depth interviews and personality tests. Yet it is entirely possible 
that a reasonable sampling of historians would be willing to be interviewed, 
(as physicists, biologists, anthropologists, and other scientists have been 
willing).!9 

A. study of the functioning of the profession could stop at the exploration 
of the motivations and attitudes of individuals, but it might also be enlighten- 
ing to analyze the cultural and institutional environment in which those 
individuals work. Using the traditional sociological concepts of social role, 
social status, and social function, Florian Znaniecki has made a general analy- 
sis of men of knowledge. He describes the discoverer of truth, the system- 
atizer, the contributor, the fighter for truth, the eclectic and historian of 
knowledge, the disseminator of knowledge, and the explorer, and he speaks 
with considerable insight about the role and function of each one. Per- 
haps historians would fall into other categories as well. 


8 Howard K. Beale, “What Historians Have Said About the Causes of the Civil War," Social 
Sciences in. Historical Study, 87. 

® There have been studies of the correlation between age and productivity in scholars. See 
B. > Meltzer, “The Productivity of Social Scientists," American Journal of Sociology, LV (July 
1949), 25. 

10 See, for example, Anne Roe, "Analysis of Group Rorschachs of Biologists," Journal of 
Projective Techniques, XII e I, 1949), 25, "A Study of Imagery in Research Scientists,” 
Journal of Personality, XIX (June 1951), 459, “Analysis of Group Rorschachs of Psychologists 
and Anthropologists,” Journal of Projechve Techniques, XVI (June 1952), 212, "Group Ror- 
schachs of University Faculties,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, XVI (Feb. 1952), 18, The 
Making of a Scientist (New York, 1952), The Psychology of Occupations (New York, 1956). 

11 Florian Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge (New York, 1940). 
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Whatever is done, we could use more factual information about the na- 
ture of the historian's social environment.’* If historians generally confine 
their work and social relationships to others within the profession, then this 
must have an appreciable effect upon their values and habits of work. If, as 
we know, they tend to associate with members of certain academic profes- 
sions rather than others, this is relevant. If they have many or few relation- 
ships outside the academic world, with what kinds of groups do they asso- 
ciate? What percentage participate in politics, and in what ways? What 
percentage travel, and where do they go? Who goes to scholarly conferences, 
who does not, and what influence do such conferences have upon historical 
writing? To what extent is historical writing influenced by the nature of 
“the academic market place” and by the economics of publication? And 
what is the effect of the private foundations upon historical scholarship? 

Academic historians in the United States were first preoccupied with 
political history because that was what was respectable in Europe at the time, 
and they were trying to establish their academic respectability. By 1910 the 
historian could afford to listen to the dissenting voices of Carl Becker, Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, and James Harvey Robinson because by that time 
history had become stabilized and institutionalized as a profession.” If the 
development of the profession as a profession has had strong influence on 
the methodology and emphases of history, then it is important to ascertain 
what the profession’s current status is in the academic world and what 
effect this has on the history now being written. 

The questions that might be asked are endless. A historian’s values and 
activities are influenced by professional standards, but they are also adapted 
to the institutional needs of his employer. To what extent do the exigencies 
of departmental or college jurisdiction or of course content for teaching 
purposes influence the kinds of history being taught and written? The 
question is often asked, can a Catholic historian in a Catholic university 
write history which tends to refute traditional Catholic tenets? We do not 
ask an equally legitimate question, to what extent do historians in public uni- 
versities and colleges work within the ideological confines of the Protestant 
ethic? 

Research librarians and other nonhistorical professional groups surely 
must influence the methodology and content of historical writing, but we do 


12 Insights into the historian’s situation might be gained from such general works as S. M. 
Lipset, “American Intellectuals: Their‘ Politics and Status,” Daedalus, LXXXVIII. (Summer 
1959), 460; Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of Work (Minneapolis, Minn., 1954); Everett C. 
Hughes, Men and Their Work (Glencoe, Ill, 1958); Arthur Kornhauser, Problems of Power in 
American Democracy (Detroit, Mich., 1957); C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination 
(New York, 1959). 

18 See Theory and Practice in Historical Study, 25. 
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not know exactly in what ways and how much. If historians tend to con- 
fine themselves to subjects for which documentation has already been col- 
lected, then perhaps we need a more thorough analysis of the sociology of 
archive collecting. Since research libraries are often financed by gifts and 
endowments, historians need insight into what kinds of people or organiza- 
tions preserve records about themselves and subsidize archive collecting, and 
with what motivations. If the research library caters to the interests of the 
groups most likely to donate gifts and endowments, then what types of 
events, institutions, and interpretations are neglected as a result of this? 
Whatever constitutes power or prestige for a research librarian is bound 
to affect his decisions about what archives to collect. Many people think that 
what has been well publicized or, on the contrary, what is very rare must 
therefore be important. It is possible that the librarian's criteria of impor- 
tance do not coincide with all the needs of scholarship. 

Historians are influenced not only by their fellow professionals and the 
institutions within which they work but by the attitudes and interests of the 
great public audience which in one way or another pays their bills and to 
whom most of them sooner or later, directly or indirectly, will address them- 
selves. To understand the historian, it is obvious we must try to understand 
the culture in which he lives and the psychological and institutional func- 
tions historical writing performs in that culture. We might, for example, 
seck deeper understanding of why the Western world seems to want so 
much of its history written about change and conflict, anguish and struggle, 
pain and sin. We might learn why some social classes are more historical- 
minded than others and why a region or an organization begins to demon- 
strate an interest in its own past at one particular time. We might explore 
the motivations that cause a business corporation, a trade-union, or a church 
to take an organized interest in its own history, and we might note with 
care and perception what aspects of their own history these organizations 
emphasize most, when, and why. 

If our profession sets out to achieve a greater degree of self-awareness 
than it now has, it should not do so as a substitute for but rather as an aid 
toward greater wisdom and insight, not as a panacea for all its problems but 
as a first step toward a richer union of scientific study and human art. It is 
possible that the results of all the studies herein suggested will tell the pro- 
fession only a little more than it knows already. The evidence may show that 
personal and environmental influences are almost entirely offset by rigorous 
professional training. We may decide that biases are indeed inevitable and 
even desirable. Nevertheless, the evidence should be gathered, weighed, and 
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utilized for whatever it is worth. Surely there is something to be said for that 
age-old adage, “Know thyself.” 


[Comments on this Note and Suggestion, which represents Mrs. Gilb’s views, 
will be welcomed, and two or three, if short, may be published at a later 
date. | 
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THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Volume XII, THE ERA 
OF VIOLENCE, 1898-1945. Edited by David Thomson. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1960. Pp. xx, 602. $7.50.) 


Harr a century ago Lord Acton edited the Cambridge Modern History which 
has helped many graduate students review for their general examinations. Now 
Sir George Clark is bringing out a New Cambridge Modern History of similar 
scope, of which this is the last volume of narrative (to be followed by two refer- 
ence volumes), and the fifth to be completed, It is the work of twenty-two authors, 
drawn from the armed services, the clergy, journalism, and from academic life. 
The treatment is to some extent world-wide in scope although, as in the case of the 
earlier series, the particular emphasis is on Europe. A history of this type is an 
ambitious undertaking; to be successful it must offer both a convincing general 
interpretation and a reasonably comprehensive organization of materials, It can- 
not be said that this volume meets either of these criteria with distinction, although 
it includes some able individual chapters. 

The central theme, reflected not only in the title but also in the introductory 
and concluding chapters by David Thomson, is violence as the principal char- 
acteristic of the first half of the twentieth century. By this is meant not only the 
massive violence of two world wars and the violence to economic institutions result- 
ing from the Great Depression, but also the violence evidenced in domestic political 
and social change. So far, so good; but only so far. Few would question that there 
has been much violence in the first half, or that there may be more in the second 
half, of the twentieth century. There was also much violence in previous centuries, 
although perhaps we expect less of these earlier times in this regard than we do of 
our own. But this violence is a reflection of deeper forces that are at work. These 
are described with considerable skill in separate chapters, but one expects more 
than mere description in a volume of this type. Why and in what respects have 
the expansion of knowledge and the accompanying economic growth and social 
change led to such an extensive disintegration of traditional institutions and 
values? This is certainly a large question, but one may properly ask large ques- 
tions of a collaborative volume devoted to a large subject. Not only is it inade- 
quately treated here, but it is not squarely confronted. 

This preoccupation with violence rather than with the sources of violence 
appears to be the result in part of self-inyposed limitations and in part of an unnec- 
essarily haphazard scheme of organization. The particular emphasis on Europe 
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inhibits the discussion of the non-European developments which are essential to 
an understanding of the violence in Europe. An able team has been drafted to 
write the chapter on Asia and North Africa, with sections on the Near and Middle 
East and North Africa (by Bernard Lewis), on India (by C. H. Philips), and on 
Southeast Asia and the Far East (by D. G. E. Hall), but they are allotted a total 
of only thirty-one pages and are concerned more with the waning of European 
political influence than with the transformation of domestic institutions. By con- 
trast, ninety-one pages are devoted to the armed forces and the art of war (by 
Admiral Sir G. J. A. Miles, the late Field Marshall Earl Wavell, and Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore), and on the war of 1914-1918 (by C. T. Atkinson), 
although there is no chapter on the war of 1939-1945. The treatments of the United 
States (by D. W. Brogan) and of Latin America (by J. H. Parry) are too brief to 
offer much opportunity for interpretation. Isaac Deutscher's account of the Rus- 
sian Revolution not only stops in 1924, but also neglects the last decades of 
czarist Russia, thus omitting the two periods of most rapid economic and social 
change. This shortcoming is scarcely redeemed by the brief discussion of Soviet 
planning in a later chapter. 

This is not to say that there is little of value here, but rather that the volume 
is surprisingly uneven. The chapters on economic change (by G. C. Allen), on the 
transformation of social life (by David Thomson), on political institutions in 
Europe (by the late Sir Robert Ensor), on science and technology (by Douglas 
McKie), and on economic interdependence and planned economics (by Asa 
Briggs) set a high standard. There is also a reasonably comprehensive discussion 
of the first world crisis in the chapters on international relations, 1910-1912 (by 
J. P. T. Bury), the approach of the war of 1914 (by J. M. K. Vyvyan), the war 
of 1914-1918, already cited, and the peace settlements in Europe (by Rohan 
Butler) and in the Pacific (by J. W. Davidson). 

At the same time, the volume as a whole does not provide the insights that 
one expects of a major new interpretation of modern history. Ín the final para- 
graph of his concluding chapter the editor refers to the "urgent need for greater 
readjustments in the conceptual framework of European thought,” and indeed 
such a need is reflected by the shortcomings of this volume. 'There is much that 
stil! needs to be said about the changes that have taken place in the relationship 
of Europe to non-Europe in the past half century; an understanding of this rela- 
tionship is vital both to history and to politics. | 


Princeton University Cyr E. BLACK 


ISLAM AND THE WEST: THE MAKING OF AN IMAGE. By Norman 
Daniel. (Edinburgh: the University Press; distrib. by Quadrangle Books. 1960. 


Pp. ix, 443. $12.50.) 


Accorpinc to the author, two factors should be conducive nowadays to a more 
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syntpathetic approach in the Christian's study of Islam. In the Middle Ages Islam 
was considered a menace to Christian beliefs and Christian civilization so that 
Christian polemicists were primarily concerned with inducing hatred for it in 
Western minds. But as this menace gradually diminished, an objective attitude 
toward Islam was free to develop. In the second place, Christianity and Islam 
today face a common enemy in the scientific atheists who would destroy them 
both. It would be imprudent, therefore, needlessly or willfully to exaggerate the 
differences between the two religions. Instead, Islam should be studied for its 
own sake without either the propaganda motif or the hatred that characterized 
earlier interest in that religion. 

This eminently reasonable and objective attitude sets the tone for this work, 
even though its primary concern is not with contemporary Christian-Moslem rela- 
tions but with the Christian idea of Islam during the period a.v. 1100-1350. To be 
sure, the attitude of Christian writers in that period was anything but objective. 
In presenting their opinions and in comparing them with what Moslems actually 
believed or did, however, the author is both knowledgeable and fair. 

The beginnings of Christian interest in Islam as a religion go back to St. John 
of Damascus, but the subject did not receive serious consideration in the West 
until the beginning of the twelfth century. From then until the middle of the 
fourteenth, which date Daniel characterizes as arbitrary but convenient, a large 
body of material on the beliefs and practices of the Moslems was accumulated. The 
author has examined this material to delineate the deformed image that was fash- 
ioned for Islam in the West and to explain the motives, conscious or unconscious, 
that lay behind the distortion. In a penetrating concluding chapter he has briefly 
surveyed the subsequent history of the medieval concepts about Islam down to the 
present time. 

In a bibliographical note Daniel reviews the modern literature on the subject 
starting with the publication in 1944 of Monneret de Villard’s Studio dell’ Islam in 
Europa. He has special praise for the series of articles published by M. T. 
d’Alverny. The present work has a double merit: it is the only satisfactory treat- 
ment of this important theme in English, and it is the culmination of all previous 
works on the subject. 

I am in no position to judge whether the author has exhausted all the Latin 
manuscript and printed material, but I am impressed by the use of Arabic sources 
in arriving at the authentic Islamic doctrine in any particular matter and in 
pointing out the deviations in the Latin sources from the Arabic original. Among 
the modern books cited, however, one misses Petrus Venerabilis (Rome, 1956) 
edited by Giles Constable and James Kritzeck. 

Daniel’s topical approach dictated his reviewing the writings of individual 
medieval authors with regard to particular points of Islamic beliefs and practices in 
succeeding chapters. This is slightly canfusing to the reader who is unfamiliar 
with the personalities involved. 
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The book is a very serious work that no scholar of Islam or of medieval Euro- 
pean history, let alone of Christian-Moslem relations, can afford to miss. Its value 
is enhanced by copious notes, by five appendixes on important questions of detail, 
and by an extensive bibliography. 


Princeton Universit Farnar J. ZIADEH 
y 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF SCEPTICISM. By Franklin L. Baumer. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1960. Pp. x, 308. $5.95.) 


Tus is a history of what the author calls the “sceptical tradition" from the 
seventeenth century to the present. Professor Baumer identifies four major phases: 
the first epitomized by Boyle, the second by Voltaire, the third by Nietzsche, and 
the fourth by Arthur Koestler. In my judgment the best part of the work is 
devoted to the fourth phase, with its discussion of the literature of “The Age of 
Longing" and a provocative analysis of the contemporary psychic crisis as reflected 
in "A Layman's Religion." Both of the concluding chapters cite examples from 
a broad field of twentieth-century scientists, moralists, and religious thinkers. 

Baumer's study has led him to the discovery of three fundamental elements in 
the modern "layman's religion," a felicitous term for which he credits Herbert 
of Cherbury, who established five principles of deism at a time when there was 
an analogous need for the definition of a latitudinarian religious position beyond 
the traditional, institutionalized affirmations of the rival churches. The first con- 
stituent of the layman's religion is called polymorphism (a concept derived from 
Troeltsch, who came to believe that religious truth could in different times and 
places assume a variety of forms which were not contradictory). The second con- 
stituent, the “vanity of dogmatizing" (a phrase drawn from Glanvill), is an ex- 
pression of the negative feeling that dogma is unprovable in any current theological 
language. Today's “sceptical religion" cannot be associated with a specific creed. 
The third constituent is a growing recognition of the wisdom embodied in myths 
and symbols, with the implication that they must be cultivated by modern man 
for his soul’s sake. In his historical sections the author might well have remarked 
that the rebirth of respect for mythopoeic cognition harks back to the same eight- 
eenth century in which Voltaire was king. Recognition of the religious import 
of myth by Herder and Hamann was a creative turning point in world thought. 
Depth psychologists are becoming dominant in this area today; they are a hidden 
force shaping the layman's religious sensibility. Baumer's emphasis on the per- 
vasive influence of the Jungian school is convincing. 

His work is more analytical than the dated history of free thought by John M. 
Robertson, but the author may have set himself an impossible task when he under- 
took, within the brief compass of this volume, to elucidate the historical tradi- 
tion of skepticism over the last four centuries. Such an exposition, as he is aware, 
would really involve a history of Christianity since the nature of skepticism 
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changed with the nature of Christian belief. Eighteenth-century skepticism, with 
which he begins, is far more nuanced than it is presented here. From the eight- 
eenth century Baumer takes a backward look at the seventeenth-century religious 
position in a chapter that does not really do justice to the first major confrontation 
of science and religion in the Boylian or Newtonian world. The chapter on nine- 
teenth-century skepticism is best on the English, adequate on the Germans, and 
less satisfactory in its treatment of the French thinkers. The author might have 
uncovered the deep roots of the age of anxiety and longing, his fourth phase, in 
early nineteenth-century European romanticism with its poignant depiction of the 
religious crisis. 

His achievement, however, is considerable. He has expounded his thesis intel- 
ligently and sensitively, avoiding both orthodoxy and “village atheism” as points 
of reference. And he has given us an excellent compendium of evidence on our 
present religious predicament. 


Brandeis University Frank E. MANUEL 


BRITAIN AND ARGENTINA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
H. S. Ferns. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 517. $10.10.) 


Mn. Ferns has provided us for the first time with a comprehensive, detailed, and 
documented account of Great Britain's relations with Argentina in the nineteenth 
century. His book combines many conspicuous virtues with some palpable, serious, 
and avoidable defects. On balance, its virtues prevail by a margin wide enough 
to make it a most welcome addition to the literature of the subject. And yet, with 
informed readers, the welcome must be tinged with regret that Ferns did not 
develop this good study into a first-rate one. 

On the credit side there are four major items. First, the theme is important 
from both the British and the Argentine point of view. In the course of the nine- 
teenth century, British trade, business enterprise, and capital investment played 
a major role in the social, political, and economic transformation of Argentina. 
Conversely, Argentina bulked so large in the British economy that in 189o, for 
instance, the "Baring crisis" in Argentina threatened for a time to bring down 
the Bank of England. Second, Ferns has made thorough use of British sources, 
manuscript as well as printed, especially the papers of the Foreign Office. Third, 
he handles economic concepts and data with a sureness of touch not often encoun- 
tered among his predecessors in this field. He has, finally, a breadth of vision not 
altogether common among economic historians and realizes that, as he puts it, 
"economic growth ... is dependent at every stage upon political decisions and 
organization and more remotely upon the faith and values of the community." 

The product of this combination of virtues is the best account we have yet been 
given of the impact of modern technolbgy, business enterprise, and capital invest- 
ment on any Latin Ámerican country; and Argentina is the prime example of 
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that impact in this period. The story has been told many times, but, from ‘the 
British point of view, it has never been told before with such clarity, precision, and 
completeness. 

The chief criticism of the book is that the point of view is too British. Hardly 
any but British sources are cited; even the statistical appendixes give only British 
data. A collateral defect is the neglect of most previous studies in the field. The 
neglect was apparently deliberate, but this is not the way to write history. If, for 
example, Ferns had consulted his compatriot Robin Humphreys’ Liberation in 
South America, he would have written a better account of British contacts with 
the Rio de la Plata area early in the nineteenth century, nor does the weight of 
authority sustain his apparently arbitrary disparagement of that outstanding 
Argentine leader of the late nineteenth century, Carlos Pellegrini. As for the re- 
lations of the United States, France, and other countries with Argentina, his com- 
ments on these are brief, superficial, and at times misleading. 

The book is thus rather parochial and, historiographically, old fashioned. It is 
nevertheless an illuminating “case history touching many problems of great con- 
temporary interest,” as the author describes it. Some of these problems are discussed 
in the concluding chapter, which contains a defense of Great Britain against the 
charge of imperialism. Though gallant, and, to my mind, persuasive as far as it 
goes, this defense does not answer all the counts in the case against imperialism as 
presented by its many critics in contemporary Argentina. 


University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE: A HISTORY OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 
Volume III, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY OUTSIDE EUROPE: THE 
AMERICAS, THE PACIFIC, ASIA, AND AFRICA. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1961. Pp. viii, 527. $7.50.) 


Tue third of a projected five-volume history of Christianity in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, this volume consists of a description of the world-wide 
expansion of Christianity in the nineteenth-century Americas, the Pacific, Asia, 
and Africa. It is accompanied by careful documentation and a sometimes too de- 
tailed presentation of main events and ideas of American Protestantism and 
Catholicism. Considerable attention is given to the different viewpoints of Ameri- 
can Protestantism and Catholicism in regard to separation of church and state 
and the development of sectarianism and revivalism. The contest between French 
Catholicism and English Protestantism for religious domination in Canada and 
the revolutionary religious changes in Latin America are also presented. In addi- 
tion, there is a panoramic discussion of the expanding missionary activities of 
Christianity in China, Korea, Japan, Austfalia, New Zealand, the islands of the 
Pacific, and North and South Africa. A general idea of the coverage may be 
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gained from the fact that Professor Latourette deals effectively with such topics 
as Ámerican development of ecclesiastical organizations and leadership, Christian- 
ity and education and the response to intellectual currents, and the effect of 
Christianity on the United States. A comparison of Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant missions and the consideration of their contributions to Ámerican education 
and intellectual movements are interesting. 

Latourette’s loyalties as an American Baptist become slightly apparent only 
when he seems to overemphasize the role of New England and New Englanders 
in all good movements. There is, for example, a tendency to give too little notice 
to the unique Quaker leadership in the antislavery movement and too much 
weight to the New England role. 

A confusing peculiarity of organization is that Latourette constantly refers 
ahead or back to other topics or chapters and fails to give sustained confrontation 
to movements in any one place. Other slight faults are the occasional sketchy 
handling of important people and events. For example, he gives inadequate em- 
phasis to the achievements of the Society of Friends in American social reform 
and to the work and influence of Alexander Campbell and Bishop John Heyl 
Vincent. It would be beneficial if the many short sketches of individuals were 
more detailed and interesting and if the author had included a more intensive 
study of the various pietistic evangelical movements along the American frontier. 
His treatment of the antislavery movement does not compare in strength or depth 
with the very effective section on the social gospel. The general treatment of in- 
tellectual currents seems to be marked by omissions and to be based largely on 
secondary material rather than on the presentation of new research or interpretation. 

Latourette apparently considers the nineteenth century as a period of religious 
revival and believes that the Protestant aspect is even more important than the 
Catholic growth and expansion. I am not sure that this optimistic and liberal sup- 
position is adequately documented. This is not to say that Latourette ignores the 
vast materialistic, anti-Christian forces of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
yet he calls the former “the great century” and says “the twentieth century was one 
of the greatest days in the history of Christianity and that, if the world was 
viewed as a whole, never before had Christ been as influential in the affairs of the 
human race." 

One wonders if, and to what extent, non-Christians will agree with his affirma- 
tion that these two centuries have produced a significant liberal restatement of the 
Christian faith and that Christianity has penetrated deeply into modern world 
cultures and institutions. 

Latourette has written a useful book based on phenomenal knowledge of the 
sources of the major cultural factors as well as of a vast variety of denominational 
and interdenominational groups. Ín spite of occasional superficial faults of em- 
phasis, it should become a valuable reference work as it covers an enormous num- 
ber of facts and presents them in an encyclopedic and objective report. The style 
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is clear and competent, although occasionally tiring in its unadorned exposition. 
Paradoxically, it is most interesting in those rare sections when the author ventures 
his very occasional generalizations. 


Sweet Briar College ANNE PANNELL 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT. Volume V, SOCIALISM AND 
FASCISM, 1931-1939. By G. D. H. Cole. (New York: St Martin’s Press. 1960. 
Pp. xvi, 350. $8.00.) 


Tus is the capstone of a five-volume history of socialism (actually seven books 
since Volumes III and IV are each in two parts). The over-all title for the series is 
misleading. Encompassing far more than a history of socialist thought, it con- 
stitutes, in fact, an encyclopedia of the international socialist movement. Volume 
V, moreover, is the valediction of the late Professor Cole, a dedicated socialist, 
who died, at the age of seventy, in January 1959. Its concluding chapter, "Looking 
Backwards and Forwards,” gives his final judgment on socialism and its various 
derivatives both in terms of past successes and future prospects. This same chapter 
is also an excellent summary of the contents of all five volumes. 

The 1930's constituted a bleak decade for social democracy. Buffeted by 
ideological warfare with the Communists, proscribed by fascist and reactionary 
governments, and bypassed in the United States by New Deal reform capitalism, 
social democracy was practically everywhere reduced to fighting for its political 
existence. Only in the Scandinavian countries did socialists enjoy a modicum of 
success, and this largely because they subordinated long-range goals to short-range 
social welfare and economic recovery programs. In France, the socialists had a 
brief taste of power under Léon Blum’s Popular Front government, but could not 
cope with depression problems, demands made on them by other elements in their 
electoral coalition, and foreign policy issues posed by German and Italian aggres- 
sion. 

Likewise for social democracy's black sheep cousin, Communism, the 1930's 
were a highly troubled period. Nowhere had the Russians succeeded in exporting 
their revolution. Indeed, the prospect of a Communist world revolution seemed 
more chimerical than ever. Inside the Soviet Union Stalin's bloody dictatorship 
brought famine, slave labor camps, and purges that rocked the country and ter- 
rorized its citizens. Yet for all of this, said Cole, there was present a dynamism 
that could be neither talked nor written away. The Five-Year Plan, though taking 
a terrible toll in human terms, accomplished what Stalin demanded of it: it in- 
dustrialized the Soviet Union and made it a power to be reckoned with in world 
affairs. 

While deploring the barbarities of Stalin’s rule, Cole found Soviet foreign 
policy during the 1930’s defensible. In the Spanish Civil War, for example, the 
Soviet Union undeniably had ulterior motives, but it did aid the embattled Re- 
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public which could not be said of the Western democracies whose policy of non- 
intervention all but doomed it to extinction. And with Hitler's progressing from 
one conquest to another, the Soviet Union sought a common front with the West 
‘only to be spurned. Granted the internal turmoil in the Soviet Union was sufficient 
to make Western statesmen cautious, but given the alternative of the Nazis, the 
most elementary political reasoning called for stronger, not looser, ties with Mos- 
cow. The mulishness of Western diplomacy, Cole maintained, gave the Kremlin 
little choice than to come to temporary terms with Hitler in 1939. 

There will be those who will find errors scattered here and there throughout 
Cole's five volumes. There will be those who will question some of his judgments. 
And since this volume was published posthumously, there will be those who main- 
tain that it should have been edited more carefully so as to eliminate needless 
repetition, a complaint that could be made against all of the volumes, but A Hais- 
tory of Socialist Thought, it may be predicted, will not be superseded for many 
years to come. 


University of Massachusetts Howard H. Qumr 


SPAIN AND DEFENSE OF THE WEST: ALLY AND LIABILITY. By 
Arthur P. Whitaker. (New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 1961. Pp. xviii, 408. $6.00.) 


Ir is refreshing to have a trained historian, especially an authority on Spanish 
affairs, deal with recent and contemporary Spain. 'There has been too much jour- 
nalistic and partisan writing about the Spanish Republic, the Civil War, and the 
Franco regime, with much nourishing of deeply rooted political antipathies and 
religious prejudice. 

Mr. Whitaker is well informed. He has read extensively in the vast contro- 
versial literature, both Spanish and English, has often traveled in Spain, and 
has talked with a wide variety of Spaniards, including General Franco. He 
recognizes that the Spanish Civil War was only incidentally a duel between the 
Axis and the Soviet Union; basically it was a Spanish conflict, "a culmination of 
a century and a quarter of civil conflict, and Franco's uprising only the last of a 
long line of pronunciamentos [forty-three between 1814 and 1923].” 

The present work centers in the pros and cons of the Spanish-American agree- 
ment, à practical! military alliance, of 1953. Should democratic America have made 
it? In a word, should strategic considerations outweigh ideological ones? Does not 
the agreement bolster the Franco dictatorship and frustrate our democratic leader- 
ship in NATO and throughout the world? Is it really useful and will it last? The 
author favors negative answers to the first two questions, affirmative to the third, 
and equivocal to the fourth. He obviously tries to be fair, however, and he is cer- 
tainly judicious and illuminating in thé valuable chapters he presents on the his- 
toric background, the supporters and opponents of the Franco regime, current 
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economic conditions and the "stabilization plan" of 1958, the Church, foreign 
policy, and the attitude of Spain's neighbors, "problems and prospects." 

As becomes the historian, the author is chary of predicting the future. He is 
rightly skeptical, I think, about Franco's retirement or overthrow in any foresee- 
able future unless the new stabilization plan fails and economic conditions gravely 
worsen, and about any early restoration of a republican government, still too 
discredited by memories of the 1930’s. He likewise discounts the chance of a 
Communist triumph and believes that Franco is most likely to be succeeded 
eventually by a limited monarchy whose strength will depend upon cooperation 
between Christian Democrats and Socialists. If this transpires, it should assure the 
endurance and value of our alliance with Spain. 

Some of the author's statements and interpretations provoke at least minor 
dissent. For instance, I think he exaggerates Franco’s “eagerness” to enter the war 
in 1940 on the side of the Axis and neglects the services that Count Jordana as 
Foreign Minister rendered the Allies in 1942-1944 before the tide turned in their 
favor. It was Jordana, not the later Artajo, who purged “Hispanidad” of its 
“Yankeephobe connotations.” Again, it is not “preposterous,” but quite arguable, 
that the attempted international ostracism of Spain in 1945-1947 "represented 
appeasement of the Soviet Union"; nor is it “a legend" that Franco was thereby 
strengthened rather than weakened within Spain. Dubious, too, is the contention 
that “Franco Spain" should be excluded from NATO on ideological grounds, 
while including Portugal and Turkey, especially in view of the contrary stand now 
taken, for more compelling strategic reasons, by France, West Germany, and the 
United States. One might wish, besides, that less political significance were at- 
tached to Opus Dei within Spain, and more attention given to the importance to 
the United States of the cultural ties, regardless of politics, between Spain and 
Spanish America. 

The book is attractive in format and equipped with extensive bibliography and 
full index. 


Columbia University CanLTON J. H. Hayes 


THE WAR: A CONCISE HISTORY, 1939-1945. By Louts L. Snyder. Fore- 
word by Eric Sevareid. (New York: Julian Messner. 1960. Pp. xxiii, 579. $7.95.) 


PERHAPS it is impossible to write a satisfying history of World War II in a 
single volume. Professor Snyder, whose specialty is modern Germany and German 
nationalism, has made a brave effort to do so, the first of its kind in a decade. He 
devotes nearly a fifth of his volume to the background and aftermath of the war, 
and in between he describes most of the significant military operations and some 
of the preparations for them, especially those of the United States. He justifiably 
allots European and Mediterranean operations more than twice the space he gives 
to the Pacific war, since this is a history of the war as a whole and not of American 
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participation in it. His style is lively, indeed almost journalistic, in marked con- 
trast to much of what has been written about the war by others. 

One notable omission is a year’s action in North Africa, 1941-42. In resum- 
ing that story, the author properly characterizes El Alamein as a great victory for 
the Allies, but his judgment that "the course of Western society was decided on 
these dreary sands of North Africa" is only one of a number that I believe open 
to question. Too frequently the emphasis is on the dramatic events that made the 
news, such as the Doolittle raid, the Hess incident, and the capture of the Remagen 
Bridge. Economic and logistical factors, except for the American build-up, are 
touched on lightly or bypassed; and the work leaves something to be desired in 
its coverage of military diplomacy and grand strategy. The Pacific story ends with 
a fairly full account of the development and dropping of the atomic bombs, but 
Soviet entry into the Far Eastern war is not even mentioned. 

The principal criticism of this work must be that, whatever its merits as a 
concise history, it lacks precision. On page 184 the author tells about the Ogdens- 
burg meeting and destroyer-base exchange in 1940; contrary to his statements, 
Canada was not a training ground for United States airmen and troops before 
the meeting, the dates of the two events were August 17 and September 2; bases 
in Newfoundland and Bermuda were not obtained in exchange for destroyers, 
since President Roosevelt meticulously complied with the resolution of Congress 
governing the disposal of surplus military property, and the United States did not 
act speedily to garrison and fortify the new bases acquired. Nor was the non- 
transfer principle of the Monroe Doctrine exactly new in 1940. The description of 
the Pearl Harbor attack opens with General Marshall's sending a last minute 
warning to army headquarters at the Pearl Harbor Naval Base, although there is 
no mention of the earlier and more significant alerts; 353, not 260, Japanese planes 
participated in the attack, none of them was a "big four-motored job," and very 
few of them flew in “through the fleecy clouds over towering Diamond Head.” 
The strength of the United States Army is given as twelve million men and 
200,000 women, whereas the actual peak strength of both was 8,300,000. It is 
stated that of seventeen thousand vessels sailing to Britain under American naval 
protection during the war only seventeen were sunk by U-boats. Would that it 
had been so. Just one convoy, SC-107, lost fifteen in three days in early November 
1942. 

If the general reader and student of the war will bear these shortcomings in 
mind, he can peruse Snyder’s work with considerable pleasure and profit. The 
maps are adequate, and the index is good. Instead of footnotes or a bibliography, 
the author has appended a list of suggested readings. He has also added a brief 
chronology and a glossary of the major wartime conferences. 


Department of the Army . STETSON CONN 
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HELLENISTIC CULTURE: FUSION AND DIFFUSION. By Moses Hadas. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 324. $6.00.) 


Pnorzssoz Hadas is well known for the breadth of his learning, the wide scope 
of his interests, and the felicity of his style. In the present volume all three char- 
acteristics are again combined to delight the reader and to instruct the student. 
If he sometimes writes too fast, he also writes brilliantly; if he sometimes heaps 
the plate with too lavish a hand, he can also be careful and discriminating. 

The first 120-odd pages are the best part of the volume; only then does he be- 
gin to insist on the pervasive influence of Hellenism in a number of the hagio- 
graphic books of the Hebrew Bible. But there is not one of the twenty chapters 
that one would like to see omitted, even when one disagrees most vigorously with 
the author’s theses. To be sure, in a book that is so full of original ideas and 
novel combinations one is bound to cavil at details. We shall pick out a few at 
random before discussing his approach to the literature of the Old Testament. 
Criticisms are based on new finds. 

His remarks, for instance, about the secondary character of the process of 
Grecizing Trojan heroes in Homer are no longer true. As shown by the archaeo- 
logical research of James Mellaart, not yet available when these remarks were 
written, the dominant cultural element in Middle and Late Bronze Troy was al- 
ready Hellenic. The archaeological evidence, illustrated especially by Minyan and 
Mycenaean ware at Troy, is confirmed by the decipherment of Linear B, which 
proves that most Trojan names in Homer were contemporary Hellenic and not 
later inventions. 

Similarly, the author is very rash in stating “that the synagogue frescoes at 
Dura” show that “in the third century a.v.... Dura had not yet reached the stage 
[of Hellenization] which had been passed at Alexandria in the second century 
B.C.” What little we have from Dura in the last three centuries 3.c. is thoroughly 
Hellenistic, and the frescoes of the Roman occupation in the first century A.D. are 
much more Hellenistic than the synagogue frescoes. The latter are throughout 
Sassanian in character, illustrating the triumphant resurgence of Iran in the first 
half of the third century a.p. In the same way, though on a much cruder level, the 
third-century sculpture of Hatra and Tannur (in Jordan, excavated by Nelson 
Glueck) does not illustrate the belated triumph of Greek culture but rather the 
revulsion against it. This fact is not altered by full recognition of Hellenistic in- 
fluence underlying pagan Syrian and Sassanian art. 

In spite of the author's first-hand knowledge of both Greek and Hebrew cul- 
tures, his treatment is biased by many obiter dicta from a completely antiquated 
period of Biblical research. The publicatich of the Canaanite epics from the first 
half of the second millennium s.c., preserved on dated tablets from the fourteenth 
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century B.c., has forced a general reappraisal of the history of the early Hebrew 
language and poetic literature, much of which is far earlier than once supposed. 
The Dead Sea Scrolls have demonstrated that some of the "foundations" of the 
chronology of Biblical literature once accepted were quite unfounded themselves 
and that the hagiographic books are much earlier than believed by most scholars 
until very recently. And rapidly increasing discoveries of texts in our own ancestral 
alphabet, extending from the sixteenth century s.c. to the fifth, have revolutionized 
our approach to the history of classical Hebrew vocabulary, orthography, and 
syntax. The mechanical treatment of JEDP is no longer tenable, and the author's 
date for separate existence of J and E (to about 400 2.c.) is much too low. The 
Chronicler's work is not a Hellenistic compilation without historical value. It is 
Persian in date and invaluable, not least when he drew on oral sources other- 
wise lost. Proverbs does indeed depend partly on the Egyptian maxims of 
Amenemope, but the latter were composed about the thirteenth to the twelfth 
centuries ».c., not the eighth; we have part of the text on a still unpublished 
ostracon of the tenth century ».c., and language, Semitic loanwords, and personal 
names point to the Ramesside period. It is impossible to date Job in the third 
century B.c. since much of the language is relatively archaic, and there are no 
quotations from the Hebrew Bible; a date in the seventh century is becoming in- 
creasingly probable. Ecclesiastes shows points of contact with Greek culture, but 
the rapidly swelling evidence for a fourth-century date and Phoenician provenience 
suggests a common Northeast Mediterranean background (on which I hope soon 
to write). Neither in this book nor in the Song of Songs is there a single Greek 
word, though there are several Iranian terms (appiryon among them, as shown 
very recently by Geo Widengren). 

Nor can the Essenes of Qumran be connected with the Pythagoreans (in spite 
of obvious pseudomorphosis) since their own canonical literature dates largely 
from the second century s.c. and again contains no Greek words, but many 
Iranian. 


Johns Hopkins University WiL.LiAM F. ALBRIGHT 


LA PREFECTURE URBAINE A ROME SOUS LE BAS-EMPIRE, By André 
Chastagnol. | Publications de la faculté des lettres et sciences humaines d'Alger, 
Number 34.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1960. Pp. xix, 523. 25 
new fr.) 


Tes urban prefecture at Rome lasted more than five centuries, from the time 
of Augustus to that of Justinian. It was one of the few offices that retained most 
of its power and prestige after the revolutionary changes of the era of Diocletian 
and Constantine. Indeed, it seemed to gain in importance, and the urban prefect 
emerged as one of the great ministers of state under the late Empire. The history 
of the prefecture falls into two periods: that of the early Empire, the first three 
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hundred years of its existence; and that of its further development under the late 
Empire. During the later period, it underwent a number of changes, most of 
them augmenting its dignity and authority, arising from the fact that the urban 
prefect was now the absent emperor's chief vicar in Rome and the liaison officer 
between him and the senatorial aristocracy. 

The prefecture of the early Empire has been the subject of a recent study by 
Giovanni Vitucci (1956). That of the late Empire, while various aspects of it have 
been handled in articles and monographs, has not been accorded full and general 
treatment in a book since Vigneaux, Essai sur l'histoire de la praefectura urbis à 
Rome (1896). Chastagnol proposes to cover the later history of the prefecture, 
specifically the period of 290—423. The first date is that at which Diocletian, aban- 
doning Rome as his capital, reorganized the administration of Rome and Italy. 
The second is that of the death of Honorius, which is approximately the same as 
the time of the urban prefecture described in the Nostia Dignitatum, His aim is 
to show how the third-century prefecture developed into that of the Notitia. 

His treatment of the subject is meticulous and detailed. After a preliminary 
survey of the sources, the book is divided into three sections. Part I, "L'évolution 
des attributions,” concerns the growth of the functions of the prefecture, adminis- 
trative, political, judicial, and religious. Part IT, "Les services préfectoraux," dis- 
cusses the titles and insignia of the prefect, his relations with other officials, his 
officium, and his duties as police and fire chief, chief minister of the food supply, 
finance and public works, and supreme judge of the city. Part IIT, "Les préfets,” 
is a brief study of the careers of the holders of the office. There is also a list of the 
urban prefects and their chief subordinates, such as the prefects of the annona and 
the prefects of the watch. Finally, there are two things that have too often been 
omitted in works of this kind: a complete and thorough index and a full, if un- 
avoidably selective, bibliography. 


University of Louisville Laurence Ler Howe 


KULTURGESCHICHTE VON BYZANZ. By Hans-Wilhelm Haussig. [Króners 
Taschenausgabe, Number 211.] (Stuttgart: Alfred Króner Verlag. 1959. Pp. 
xvi, 624, 8. DM 15.) 


Tus volume is in many ways a refreshing attempt to present a new synthesis 
of the Byzantine accomplishment. Haussig’s book follows the tradition already 
established in this series by such notable works as Burckhardt's Die Kultur der 
Renaissance in Italien and Griechische Kulturgeschichte. The work, divided into 
five major parts, deals with the cycle of the rise and decline of Byzantine Kultur. 
In Part 1, the period of incubation, Haussig describes the traditional symptoms 
and phenomena of decline in late antiquity. The second part, the period of birth, 
is especially interesting as it places a new emphasis on the permeation of society 
by the monastic movement. Part III discusses the rise of Byzantine Kultur and the 
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attainment of its full bloom, whereas Parts IV and V describe its senescence. 
Among the factors that make this a novel and intriguing effort at synthesis 1s 
Haussig's continuous interpretation of the art, literature, theology, and economic, 
social, political, and religious institutions of each of the five periods as manifesta- 
tions of the times and as reflections of society. While interpreting them he also 
relates and compares these various phenomena and manifestations of Byzantine 
society with their counterparts in the world of medieval Islam and of the medieval 
West. Illustrative of his technique is the discussion of the “feudalizing” process in 
Byzantium as an important factor in decline. Ostensibly he is concerned with the 
"feudalization" of the Byzantine Empire and its significance. In effect he relates 
Byzantine "feudalism" to similar phenomena in the Medieval West and Orient. 
"One cannot say that the decline of the Byzantine Empire was a unique phenome- 
non within the framework of the European and Islamic political world. In the 
Orient as in the West, the development took the same path." Thus in the first 
half of the ninth century the Abbasid caliphate collapsed as the peripheral areas 
broke away and became separate states. The Carolingian Empire was the last 
attempt at a universal state, and it was already in the grip of feudalism. Then 
Haussig presents one of his interesting comparisons between Byzantium and the 
West by saying that in effect the “feudalization” process in these areas was 
quite parallel. “The bearers of this development [feudalization] in Byzantium 
were the magnates of Asia Minor, the families of Phokas, Maleinos, Skleros, and 
Kurkuas, in Germany the families of Wettin, Welf, Babenberg, and Zahring.” 
In both states, Haussig continues, it was the commanders of military provinces, 
in Byzantium the strategoi of the themes, in Germany the graves and margraves, 
who played the crucial role. 

Such comparisons are illuminating and interesting for they put the whole 
problem of Byzantine "feudalism" into broader perspective. Byzantinists have too 
long dealt with the various phenomena of Byzantine history as if they occurred 
in a complete vacuum or as if they were unique. Haussig has attempted to correct 
this error by placing these phenomena in their correct position in the spectrum of 
‘ medieval history (at least in the medieval history of Europe and the Islamic East). 
Such attempts, however, present all the difficulties of oversimplification and gen- 
eralization, and Haussig’s comparison of Byzantine and German “feudalization” 
is oversimplified. In establishing the similarities he has not noticed the vast dis- 
similarities of “feudalization” in the two spheres. He also carries the comparison 
too far, as for instance in the following example. According to Haussig the carv- 
ing up of the large eastern provincial themes (Armeniakon and Anatolikoi) was 
a "feudal" phenomenon comparable to the slicing up of the Bavarian principality 
by Otto II in 976. The implication here is tbat the eastern themes in the Byzantine 
Empire were carved into smaller entities as a result of pressure from the landed 
magnates, such as Phokas, who wished to see more provincial posts created for 
themselves. In effect we know that the central government divided these large 
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provinces into smaller ones precisely so that ambitious generals, such as Phokas, 
would not have too much power. Thus the parceling of provinces was a mani- 
festation of the assertion of central authority not of disruptive "feudalization" in 
the provinces. In short, the terms "feudalism" and "feudalization" have been used 
to designate many things. 

In spite of other possible criticisms, the work is of great interest and one that 
might profitably be translated into English. 


University of California, Los Angeles SPEROS VnYoNirs, JR. 


LAND TENURE IN EARLY ENGLAND: A DISCUSSION OF SOME 
PROBLEMS. By Eric John. [Studies in Early English History, Number 1.] 
([Leicester:] Leicester University Press. x960. Pp. xii, 184. 305.) 


Tue author calls this book disputatious. A reconsideration of the views of 
earlier scholars may be desirable, but should be based on a careful presentation of 
all the evidence. The material is full and varied, demanding for its proper han- 
dling several sorts of skill which can be acquired only by long and patient study. 
Some misunderstanding would be excusable. Yet, though Mr. John claims that 
his evidence is "fully, accurately and impartially stated," he misrepresents his 
sources so frequently that one cannot accept the dogmatic statements scattered 
throughout the book. It matters less that the tone of the references to older scholars 
is often offensive, for this is obvious, than that his errors of fact and judgment 
may be missed by persons not intimately familiar with the sources. 

He has perhaps rendered a service in calling attention to Levy's West Roman 
Vulgar Law, but he too readily assumes that its conclusions apply to Anglo-Saxon 
land tenure, claiming a likelihood "that more than formulas were borrowed from 
Italy, and that the law of the charters as well as their shape comes ultimately from 
Rome." As this assumption causes him to see imaginary difficulties in the views of 
others, one must point out the fallacies in his reasoning. An argument based on the 
occurrence of certain words both in Anglo-Saxon charters and in codes of the 
Vulgar Law would be convincing only if it were shown that these words were 
not in ordinary use elsewhere. This is never considered. Great weight is attached 
to the use in two charters and in one passage in Bede of the word facultas, which 
he calls “a shorthand word for the right to dispose of land freely.” Facultas is used 
in England in its two main senses, “power” and “goods.” In the two charters it has 
the first meaning, replacing the more common potestas; there is no awkwardness 
in rendering “goods” in the passage in Bede. Bede’s familiarity with the Vulgate 
would alone explain his usage here and in other contexts. Even if we were to ac- 
cept Mr. John's interpretation of this passage, it would not follow that the libera- 
tion of slaves on the estate proved manumission to be an innovation of bookright. 
This sweeping claim is unaccompanied byea full survey of the evidence for manu- 
mission, for Mr. John seems to imagine that, if he can show that wills which 
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mention manumission relate to bookland, he has proved that owners of other land 
were debarred from this act—an argument e silentio. To use this alleged limitation 
of manumission to prove the influence of the Vulgar Law would be to argue in 
a circle. 

Misrepresentation of evidence underlies other claims. The contention that no 
land was held permanently before the introduction of bookland, and that the 
family had no rights in other land, involves the assumption that pronouns such 
as "anyone" in anathemas refer solely to the king's successors, as well as the 
rejection of the natural interpretation of BCS 241. He has misunderstood BCS 332, 
where Offa took objection to King Ecgberht's grant to Aldhun, not to Aldhun's 
grant to Canterbury; hence the reversion of the land to Offa is no argument against 
family rights in land. He attempts to upset the established interpretation of the 
important Wassingwell charter, but ignores the crucial clause which frees Wassing- 
well ab omni servitute regali operis ... sicut ante fuerat illa prenominata terra et 
Mersaham. He has overlooked an important clause in BCS 156 (page 47) and also 
(page 16) Ealdorman Alfred's prayer for "a nearer male heir." A serious error is 
his inclusion among the estates that made up the hundred of Oswaldslow of what 
he calls a grant of Bredon by Offa to Worcester, when it is a grant of land at 
three places not in Oswaldslow to the monastery at Bredon. 

Not only charters are misrepresented. If space allowed, one could demonstrate 
errors in the use of Bede, the laws, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. For example, 
Bede does not say that false monasteries were founded by "the king's thegns and 
their hangers-on"; Ine 53.1 and Alfred 2 have been misunderstood; and Wulfstan 
did not compose the first part of annal 975 D, E. 

Mr. John has put much work into this book, and it is a pity that he has rushed 
into print. Had he weighed his sources carefully and dispassionately, his industry 
might have resulted in some acceptable contribution. As it is, anyone wishing to 
use his theories would be wise to go over the ground afresh. No service is rendered 
to scholarship by an unconsidered attack on the well-founded conclusions of sound 
scholars. 


Cambridge University DorotHy WHITELOCK 


MARCO POLO’S ASIA: AN INTRODUCTION TO HIS “DESCRIPTION 
OF THE WORLD” CALLED "TL MILIONE.” By Leonardo Olschki. Trans- 
lated by John A. Scott. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 
459. $10.00.) 


Tue distinguished author of this volume has contributed numerous other books 
and articles on various aspects of the present volume. Only someone who has occu- 
pied himself with related matters over Several decades could have assimilated and 
given the information this book does. It is mainly a translation of two lecture 
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series given in Venice and Rome on the occasion of the seventh centenary of Marco 
Polo's birth. 

Professor Olschki modestly states that his book is to serve as an introduction 
to Marco Polo's Description of the World called Il Milione, and he repeatedly 
emphasizes the descriptive aspect of that classic. It is “to contribute toward a closer 
and withal an ampler understanding of Marco Polo’s book,” “to compile a new 
and up-to-date commentary . . . [on] the various subjects treated by Marco,” “to 
encourage a resumption of Oriental studies in the vast field offered by the medieval 
Asia explored by the Venetian.” Consequently Olschki does not treat exhaustively 
all the subjects described by Polo nor all the items specifically taken up by himself. 

After discussing some questions on the texts of Il Milone and on Marco Polo's 
itineraries, Olschki deals with Polo’s western predecessors, Friar Julian, Friar John 
of Pian del Carpine, Friar William of Rubruck, and an Oriental official, Chau 
Ju-kua. He also devotes an excellent chapter to Polo and his ghost writer, Rusti- 
chello of Pisa, and the composition of their classic, giving a truly exciting descrip- 
tion of the general Asiatic civilization, and another, somewhat less successful, on 
the aspects of nature. Since Marco wrote extensively on religion and politics, 
Olschki also does so. In Chapter 1x Olschki gives three sketches on the Old Man 
of the Mountain, Prester John, and Kublai Khan. The volume ends with a com- 
mentary on the medical references of Marco Polo. 

From these chapters Polo emerges, not as a merchant or missionary, adventurer 
or analyst, but rather as a traveler and official, observant rather than imaginative, 
with catholic interests, but without literary pretensions, tolerant of religions differ- 
ent from his own, but strongly biased in favor of the Chinghizide dynasty and 
Kublai Khan, whom he served for two decades. He did not write for scholars 
or religious zealots, but for “all those interested in learning about various condi- 
tions of men." The author hopes that his book will prompt scholars to give more 
attention to Polo's unscholarly, but highly informative, book. 

Although the author has given no bibliography, his footnotes are replete with 
bibliographical data and suggestions “to encourage a resumption of Oriental stud- 
ies.” Many of the proposals for study will require the dedication and persistence 
exhibited by Olschki. The volume contains a map of Polo's travels and separate 
indexes on people and places, names, subjects, foreign terms, and authors. 


University of Cincinnati Hlırmar C. KRUEGER 


Modern Europe 
TOLERATION AND THE REFORMATION. In two volumes. By Joseph 
Lecler, S.J. Translated by T. L. Westow. (New York: Association Press, 1960. 
Pp. xv, 432; ix, 544. $25.00 the set.) 
Farger Lecler has given us the mos? comprehensive and succinct history of 
religious toleration in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries thus far available. 
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The Association Press is to be congratulated for launching this felicitous transla- 
tion. Only one thoroughly acquainted with both languages could have hit on such 
a happy phrase as “tortuous syllogisms." The tone of this work, written by a Jesuit, 
is evidence that, in history at any rate, the period of confessional intolerance is 
past. One scarcely feels that the bounds of objectivity have been passed over when 
reminded that the pope's rejoicing over the Massacre of St. Bartholomew "which 
shames and shocks us . . . can only be explained by this crusading atmosphere in 
which Catholic and Protestant forces sought each other's destruction." At the end 
of the book Lecler examines from the Catholic standpoint the various arguments 
adduced in favor of liberty during these centuries of struggle. He rejects many 
a specious one and endorses for himself the law of charity. 

The scope of the work is determined by the rise of religious pluralism. Since 
Protestantism had no hold in Spain and Italy and since Catholicism completely 
succumbed in the Scandinavian lands, these are excluded from the discussion, The 
reason for the chronological limits is less easy to justify. In France he stops with 
the Edict of Nantes, save for a glance at what followed, but in England he con- 
tinues through the first two Stuarts until 1640. Why stop there? The Cromwellian 
period was more exciting. But a better parallel to France would be the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Dependence on the work of others is everywhere evident and to be com- 
mended; this work gathers up the results and fills in the lacunae. For England 
W. K. Jordan's The Development of Religious Toleration in England is basic. For 
the typology of ideas on tolerance much has been taken from Johannes Kühn, 
Toleranz und Offenbarung. Every work of importance has been utilized down 
to the appearance of the French edition in 1955. Two works have appeared since 
that time which should be noted: Franklin Littell, Landgraf Philip und die 
Toleranz (1957), and Hermann Duoerries, Constantine and Religious Liberty 
(1960). 

Lecler very properly begins with a survey of persecution and liberty starting 
with the Old Testament where the offense was apostasy and the penalty death. 
In the New Testament the offense was heresy and the penalty avoidance. Down 
to Constantine, the Church pleaded for its own freedom. When the Church came 
to enjoy imperial favor, the sword of the ruler was injected into religious contro- 
versies in order to preserve the unity of the Church and the peace of the land. 
. A theoretical justification of coercion in religion was given by Augustine, who 
stopped short of the death penalty, however. After the barbarian invasions in the 
west, heresy and schism slumbered until the eleventh century. From then on sects 
and heresies multiplied. A crusade was used in the case of the Albigenses, and 
an inquisition was instituted to eradicate the remnants. As the reason for this 
recourse to constraint, the author stresses mainly the concept of Christendom as 
an integral Christian society. The treatment of the reasons for persecution might 
have been amplified, but this is only the introductory chapter. 
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Lecler points out with genuine acumen that during the Renaissance the hu- 
manists desired to maintain the unity of Christendom. In order to do so they 
were ready to grant latitude to heresy but not to schism. Only a minimum would 
be required by way of belief, but secession would not be tolerated. In general 
this was the position of Cusa, Ficino, Pico, Erasmus, and More. 

The contribution of the mystics during the late Middle Ages is passed over, 
but this does not greatly matter because the mystics of the Reformation receive 
their due. 

With regard to Luther, Lecler separates an earlier tolerant from a later intol- 
erant Luther. When a rebel against the Church of Rome, he demanded freedom; 
when the builder of a church, he denied it to the Protestant sectaries. There is a 
measure of truth in this portrayal. Luther did feel that the magistrate must not 
impede, but might help the word of God. Yet, throughout, Luther refused to 
punish heresy in the sense of false belief. The offenses of the sectaries that he 
did punish were blasphemy and sedition. There was a shift from penalization for 
a belief to penalization for a specific act resulting from the belief. Note that he 
charged the peaceful Anabaptists with sedition because their refusal to use the 
sword or to support the sword in the hand of the magistrate would disintegrate 
the state. After Luther, an account is given of Protestant mystics and spiritualists 
for whom religion was too interior to be coerced and the mystical experience too 
spiritual to form a visible church. Here belong Franck, Schwenckfeld, and Joris 
among others. 

The treatment of the Anabaptists is not altogether satisfactory because new 
source material and discussions are coming out continuously, and no book can be 
abreast. But the essentials are clear, and the complexity of the movement rightly 
sensed. Treatment of Calvin and the Servetus episode is eminently fair. It includes 
accounts of the protests of Castellio, Acontius, Minus Celsus, and others. 

The discussion continues in detail for France, Holland, and England. Great 
movements are covered in all their sweep, and political factors receive their due. 
There are excellent analyses of the thought of such men as L’Höpital, Montaigne, 
and Bodin in France, Coornhert, Arminius, and Grotius in Holland, and Hooker, 
Laud, Chillingworth, Goodwin, and Roger Williams in England. The inclusion of 
some less-known Catholic writers such as Martin Becanus is highly instructive. 
There are an admirable bibliography and indexes for topics and persons. 


Yale University Rotanp H. BAINTON 


BRITAIN AND THE NETHERLANDS: PAPERS DELIVERED TO THE 
OXFORD-NETHERLANDS HISTORICAL CONFERENCE, 1959. Edited 

~ byJ.S. Bromley and E. H. Kossmann. Introduction by Pieter Geyl. (New York: 
Humanities Press. 1960. Pp. 255. $5.09.) 


Wiru the exception of the one done by Rosalie Colie, the American contribu- 
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tor, these thirteen essays were delivered at a conference of Anglo-Dutch historians 
held at St. Anthony's College, Oxford, January 12-16, 1959. Most of them illustrate 
the political, economic, and cultural influence that England and the Netherlands 
have had upon each other throughout their histories. To most American and 
English readers, the works by the Dutch historians will be most rewarding, for 
the language barrier has far too often led to ignorance of them. The quality of 
the English contributions varies, while that of Miss Colie 1s first class. 

The authors cover a wide range, and it is perhaps too bad that the conference 
did not limit its subject matter. J. W. Smit treats “The Present Position of Studies 
Regarding the Revolt of the Netherlands" highly informatively. With the careful 
and precise scholarship for which he is known, Smit provides a valuable summary 
of Dutch historiography on the Eighty Years’ War. This essay, along with that 
of B. W. Schaper, “Religious Groups and Political Parties in Contemporary 
Holland,” gives a real insight into the correlation of politics, religion, and scholar- 
ship in the Netherlands of the twentieth century. 

Other contributions are: R. B. Wernham, “English Policy and the Revolt of 
the Netherlands”; W. J. van Hoboken, “The Dutch West India Company: The 
Political Background of Its Rise and Decline”; J. P. Cooper, “Differences between 
English and Continental Governments in the Early Seventeenth Century”; E. H. 
Kossmann, “The Development of Dutch Political Theory in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury”; Rosalie L, Colie, “John Locke in the Republic of Letters"; B. H. Slicher van 
Bath, “The Rise of Intensive Husbandry in the Low Countries”; H. J. Habakkuk, 
“The English Land Market in the Eighteenth Century”; M. G. Brock, “The 
Reform Act of 1832”; J. C. Broogman, “The Dutch Crisis in the Eighteen- 
Forties”; David Butler, “The Study of British Elections"; and A. E. Cohen, 
“Netherlands Research on the Second World War.” 

Slicher van Bath proves that the agricultural revolution in the Low Countries 
predated the one in Britain and points to the lack of a major work on the influ- 
ence of Low Country agriculture on subsequent British development. Habakkuk 
describes how changing credit policies made it more difficult to ‘acquire land in 
eighteenth-century England. Kossmann provides insights into the growth of 
Dutch political theory, and Miss Colie shows how some of that political theory 
among other things rubbed off on John Locke. Butler traces some of the work 
accomplished by the Nufheld College series in psephology; A. E. Cohen does the 
same for war history by the Riksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentie. 

All of the essays can be read with profit. It is hoped that similar conferences 
will be held if the results of this one are a sample. 


Coe College Joun J. Murray 


POLITICAL MESSIANISM: THE ROMANTIC PHASE. By J. L. Talmon. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1960. Pp. xiii, 15-607. $8.75.) 
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Tur volume deals with political messianism in Western Europe during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. According to the author, his book “is not a 
history of ideas. Its subject is a climate of ideas, a frame of mind, we may say 
faith.” It describes the secret conspiratorial societies, the political parties, and the 
schools of thought that created the climate of ideas that the author calls “political 
messianism." He defines this phenomenon as a “vision of the oneness of History 
and of universal concord at the end of days.” It originated in France, where the 
Revolution had engendered the belief “in some preordained natural rational and 
just social system, which only the selfishness of vested interests prevented from 
coming into being.” Talmon is convinced that the great conflict that raged during 
_the period was not between dynastic absolutism and liberalism, the traditional 
view, but between political messianism and liberalism. Unlike the latter, which 
aimed to eliminate specific evils, the former sought a final solution of all the 
problems of society. 

Highly interesting is Talmon’s analysis of the various manifestations of politi- 
cal messianism, socialist, democratic, and nationalist, each with its own brand of 
universal regeneration. 'T'o the messianic socialist, Fourier, the St.-Simonians, and 
the young Marx, man would achieve regeneration only when property, the sum 
of all social evils, was abolished. To the messianic democrats, Lamennais and 
Lamartine, the concept of “the people" signified “a homogeneous personality, an 
ideological sacrosanct entity” whose infallible “general will” would achieve sal- 
vation. To the messianic nationalists, Mazzini and Michelet, the ideology of 
nationalism, rooted in a highly elaborate concept of universal history, destined the 
nation to serve as the “vessel of redemption.” All the prophets of political mes- 
sianism, observes Talmon, were prompted primarily by their urge to solve the 
problem of man versus nature, a problem posed by Rousseau. 

While specifically exempting Britain, the author assumes that political mes- 
sianism pervaded all of Western Europe. This assumption is valid for France, but 
not for the other countries. In his treatment of the revolutionary movements out- 
side of France, he cites little evidence of the influence of the new cult. Talmon 
does not always avoid the pitfall of seeing universality where there is only 
intensity. 

As the opposition to political messianism, liberalism, formulated by Constant, 
Tocqueville, Guizot, and Humboldt, was characterized by “its freedom from 
both the burden of sin on the one hand, and the craving for salvation on the 
other.” The liberal thinkers feared, and in the author’s judgment quite rightly, 
that political messianism sought to supersede all regimes by a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship, with supreme power in the hands of a single individual, a “seer-prophet- 
Messiah.” Talmon describes in great detail and with much fervor the conflicts in 
Western Europe that culminated in the Revolution of 1848. He pays special atten- 
tion to the uprising in France, where political messianism, in all its aspects, rose 
to the surface. There and then it suffered a disastrous defeat, inflicted not by the 
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liberals, but by new and unexpected enemies, represented by Louis Napoleon, who 
were "part, and to a large extent a perverted and morbid manifestation, of the 
political messianism of the age." Defeated in the West, its original ideology "wan- 
dered eastwards" and later "won dominance over vast continents"—Russia and 
China. 

Talmon reveals a thorough knowledge of the history of the period and a 
subtly sensitive understanding of the role of the utopian thinkers, the “Messiahs,” 
who generated its climate of ideas. Those interested in the intellectual origins of 
the revolutionary movements of our day will do well to read his book. 


New York, New York J. SALwyN ScHAPIRO 


PARTY POLITICS. Volume II, THE GROWTH OF PARTIES. By Sir Ivor 
Jennings. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 403. $8.50.) 


Sm Ivor Jennings, distinguished commentator on contemporary British politi- 
cal institutions, has now turned his attention to British political parties, the field 
so brilliantly explored by R. T. McKenzie, With this study Sir Ivor plans to com- 
plete his "survey of the British Constitution begun in 1936 with Cabinet Govern- 
ment and continued in 1938 with Parliament.” His decision to treat the subject 
historically as well as analytically has caused Parzy Politics to grow into three 
volumes. Volume I, published in 1960 with the subtitle Appeal to the People, is 
an analysis of the changing techniques of party politics brought about mainly 
through changes in electoral laws since 1832 that affected the constituencies, the 
body of electors, and the machinery of party appeals to the electorate. Volume IH, 
subtitled The Stuff of Politics, not yet published, is to deal with the leading politi- 
cal ideas "carried on from generation to generation in layers melting into a more 
or less consistent philosophy of politics which can be called Whiggism, Toryism, 
Conservatism, Liberalism or Socialism as interpreted for the time being." 

The second volume has the subtitle The Growth of Parties. It represents an 
attempt at historical analysis of the development of political parties apart from 
thé question of techniques or of theory. Beginning with the Royalist and Parlia- 
ment men in the Long Parliament, Sir Ivor traces their metamorphoses in Court 
and Country, Whig and Tory, Liberal and Conservative, and ends with a section 
styled "Decline of the Labour Party?" based on an analysis of the election returns 
of 1959. He states that a party must be regarded "not as a standard-bearer of an 
ideology but as a set of more or less ambitious politicians whose loyalties are to an 
institution. It is an entity whose character is determined from time to time by the 
men and women who compose it, and especially the men and women who lead 
it... ." He is therefore much concerned with the politicians, and to a lesser extent 
with the class structure of politics. 

For the period down to the end of the eighteenth century, he depends for his 
sources on the best secondary books in the field, especially the work of Sir Lewis 
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Namier and those whose studies he influenced. For the past century and a half, 
morc use is made of biographies and memoirs, and Sir Ivor draws on his own 
vast store of accumulated knowledge as well as on modern studies of particular 
parties and election returns. 

The major weakness of this volume can be ascribed to his organization of the 
material. By divorcing the chronological narrative from the reform movements and 
from changes in the electoral laws, on the one hand, and from political theory, on 
the other, he tends to turn the story of party growth into a description of changes 
brought about by personality, a two-dimensional picture without depth and lack- 
ing the complexity that a historian expects. It is, as Sir Ivor acknowledges in the 
introduction to Volume I, the approach of the lawyer concerned with ascertaining 
a problem and finding a possible legal solution. Thus he can write about the 
problem of Ireland: “To the modern constitutional lawyer . .. Home Rule seems 
to be a comparatively simple problem . .. it is easier now . . . to say that three 
or four lawyers could have produced a reasonable compromise in a week and a 
perfect draft in a month." 

Cynical about politics and "party political," he makes comments, sometimes 
astute, on the politicians of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In his portrait 
gallery some, like Joseph Chamberlain, emerge very well. His béte noire is Glad- 
stone, whom he rarely mentions without a denigratory or critical implication. 

His attempts to draw conclusions from election results are marred by his 
frequent change of venue from the number of seats won to the figures of the 
popular vote, which he presents sometimes as a percentage of the votes cast, some- 
times as a percentage of the electorate. His tables, which do not make clear the 
effect of uncontested constituencies or the varying results produced by three- 
cornered contests, are more tantalizing than helpful. His own quirks of thought 
lead him frequently to drop remarks, such as that about "Attlee, who had become 
Leader of the Opposition in 1935 only because, being member for Limehouse, he 
could not be turned out in 1931,” which are neither self-evident nor supported by 
any evidence he presents. 


Brooklyn College MapzLINE R. RoBiNTON 


LOCKE'S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE AND ITS HISTORICAL RELA- 
TIONS. By James Gibson. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. 
Pp. xiv, 338. $5.00.) 

LOCKE ON WAR AND PEACE. By Richard H. Cox. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xx, 220. $5.60.) 

AN IMMORTAL COMMONWEALTH: THE POLITICAL THOUGHT 
OF JAMES HARRINGTON. By Charles Blitzer. [Yale Studies in Political 
Science, Number 2.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. 
xv, 344. $6.00.) 
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Srupents of the history of ideas will be delighted that James Gibson's study, 
Locke's Theory of Knowledge, first published in 1917 and long out of print, is 
now again available in its original form. This is a valuable work, and those not 
already familiar with it will do well to read it carefully. The book is in two parts: 
the first describing the doctrine of the Essay, the second, the historical context of 
its thought. The contents admirably indicate the material dealt with in each of 
thirteen chapters, and an index affords further assistance to full use of the text. 
Much has recently been written about Locke. The discovery of a great part of his 
library and the deposit of the Lovelace manuscripts in the Bodleian Library have 
stimulated projects for a new edition of the Works, for an excellent biography, 
and for several monographs on Locke’s political and philosophical thought. The 
process of addition, amendment, and modification of earlier interpretations may be 
said in some ways to have commenced with Gibson’s penetrating analysis of the 
Essay. This, he maintained, sought only incidentally to provide an account of 
the genesis of our ideas and chiefly endeavored to solve the problem of the nature 
and possible extent of human knowledge. Knowledge and certainty were identical. 
Locke wished to serve mankind and to illuminate morality and divinity by dis- 
covering the character of knowledge and the area of human rational activity in 
which requirements for its attainment might be satisfied. Even in those discus- 
sions in Part II of this volume where Gibson traced the sources of Locke's theories 
(Descartes, the English scientists, and Platonists) and in chapters on the connec- 
tion with Leibniz and the relation to Kant, the argument is lively and, though 
perhaps more in need of some revision than in Part I, anticipatory of much mod- 
ern commentary and research. 

Locke on War and Peace is a fresh exploration of his conception of the state 
of nature which “is in fact fundamentally Hobbesian in character" and seeks to 
show that "his political philosophy is based on a primacy of foreign over domestic 
policy" and that his mercantilism is only a part of a doctrine attaching "overriding 
importance to the right of self-preservation.” Cox examines what he feels to be 
the indirection of Locke's statements prompted by natural timidity, caution, and 
fear of persecution. Thus he attempted to dissociate himself from the unpopular 
theory that identified a state of nature with a state of war and yet based much of 
his own political philosophy upon the same concept. Locke's approach to the 
Christian tradition of his day, to the origins of power and to the natural state of 
man, and his concept of sovereignty with respect to internal matters, but espe- 
cially in relation to the primacy of foreign policy and the position of nations with 
respect to each other, are examined with careful attention to text and to new mate- 
rial in the Lovelace manuscripts. Not everyone will accept Cox's elaborate though 
clearly stated argument, but all students of Locke's politics will do well to study 
his thesis and enforce or amend their ideas accordingly. 

An Immortal Commonwealth is a detailed description of Harrington's Oceana, 
and the constitution of that utopia is much more simply presented than in the 
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original account. A useful appendix on expenditures connected with the Senate 
and the Prerogative "Tribes affords further clarification. Blitzer has relied on Ian 
Grimble's Harrington Family (1957) for biographical data and on Russell Smith's 
Harrington and His Oceana (1914) for a summary of the political influence of the 
writer. The style is crisp and the précis sensible except where (as in the intro- 
ductory paragraphs of Chapter m) rather trite and even misleading generaliza- 
tions are made about contemporary constitutional developments and problems. The 
author deals briefly with precursors and contemporary disciples of the theory of 
property and empire. Neville is lightly dismissed, and only the briefest space in 
“Ancient Prudence” (Chapter vi) is devoted to widespread interest in the con- 
nection of wealth and power. The book should prove a boon to those students for 
whom Oceana is unavailable or too difficult, but will contribute little to those 
curious about Harrington's place in his century or his continuing influence in the 
next. i 


Bryn Mawr College CanoLINE RoBBINS 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ISAAC NEWTON. Volume II, 1676-1687. 
Edited by H. W. Turnbull. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press for the 
Royal Society of London. 1960. Pp. xii, 551. $25.00.) 


Tus present volume in Professor Turnbull's noble edition contains 162 items. 
Some are memoranda rather than correspondence, and many are about Newton 
rather than directly by or to him. No fewer than sixty-five are thought never to _ 
have been published before. Pride of place must still be accorded to certain items 
which were already known: above all, the famous "Epistola Prior" of June r3, 
1676, and "Epistola Posterior" of October 24, 1676, by which Newton communi- 
cated to his great rival Leibniz as much as he saw fit of the method and history of 
his discovery of the calculus; the exchanges with Robert Hooke, which led Hooke 
to claim that he had anticipated the substance of the Principia; and the correspond- 
ence with Edmond Halley illustrating the delicate process by which the latter 
extracted successive books of the Principia from their skittish author. 

Of hitherto unpublished items, the most significant are three memoranda, 
tentatively dated by the editor from 1664, 1665, and 1676. The first of these appears 
to contain “the earliest statement and proof of the fundamental theorem of the 
calculus,” the second is basic for the history of the binomial theorem, and the 
third appears to take up where Newton left off at an interesting point in the 
"Epistola Posterior.” Though not of the same importance as the memoranda on 
the development of the calculus, two largely unpublished bodies of correspondence 
are of considerable interest: the increasingly acrimonious exchanges with the 
Jesuit Anthony Lucas about Newton’s early experiments in optics and the many 
letters about the "great" comet of 1680 and, less significantly, that of 1682 (later 
known as “Halley’s”). Newton's breaking of comets to the discipline of universal 
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gravitation was by no means the least spectacular of his achievements in the eyes 
of his contemporaries. In the present volume one can actually see him advancing 
cautiously from the old Keplerian view of comets as traveling in a straight line to 
John Flamsteed's position that they could be detected swinging about in curved 
paths. In this context, Americans will be particularly interested in six letters of 
the previously mysterious Arthur Storer, who is mentioned in the Principia as 
having sent valuable observations of the comet of 1680 from Maryland. It now 
emerges that the Storer family were less than ideal tenants of Newton at Wools- 
thorpe manor. 

In human terms, the most interesting aspect of the book is the growing dis- 
taste for "Philosophy," meaning science, which Newton attributed to the many 
bitter controversies in which his publications involved him, as with Lucas and 
Hooke. "For I see," he wrote in 1676, "a man must either resolve to put out 
nothing new or to become a slave to defend it." In trying to fend off correspond- 
ence with Hooke, he wrote in 1679 of endeavoring for some years past “to bend 
my self from Philosophy to other studies." He "shook hands" with it as an 
object for which his affection was “worn out.” When, notwithstanding these efforts 
to wean himself from his old love, he embarked upon the composition of the 
Principia, only to be told that he had got it all from Hooke, he let out a wonderful 
cry of rage at all the lesser men who snapped at his heels and made investigation 
a torment. "Should a man who thinks himself knowing, & loves to shew it in 
correcting & instructing others, come to you when you are busy, & notwithstanding 
your excuse, press discourses upon you & through his own mistakes correct you & 
multiply discourses & then make this use of it, to boast that he taught you all he 
spake & oblige you to acknowledge it & cry out injury & injustice if you do not. 
...” And yet such men did play a useful role in stinging Newton into perfecting 
his own labors. 

There must be few if any volumes now issuing from the presses of the world 
that can compare in beauty and fitness with the present magnificent series, on 
which the Cambridge University Press is to be congratulated. 


Harvard University DonaArp FLEMING 


VICTORIAN ORIGINS OF THE BRITISH WELFARE STATE. By David 
Roberts. | Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany 73.] (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 369. $6.00.) 


Or» textbooks described the early Victorian period as the bigh-water mark of 
laissez-faire individualism. Over the past couple of decades this view has been 
much qualified and has been replaced by a new appreciation of the considerable 
efforts of the government in this age to Amprove social conditions. David Roberts’ 
useful monograph on the development of economic intervention and administrative 
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centralization carries this reappraisal further and makes possible a more accurate 
estimate of what happened. 

His book breaks new ground in at least two respects: It attempts an account 
of the new centralized administration in its entirety and presents a comparative 
survey of all the government departments—Roberts counts sixteen—that were 
established between 1833 and 1854, after which the pace slackened. It discusses 
not merely the agitations that led to the passage of enabling legislation, which have 
received a certain amount of attention already, but also how the new administra- 
tion worked out in practice: its powers and organization, the background and 
character of the government officials who executed the new policies, the prob- 
lems they met and how they dealt with them. 

The cumulative effect of this survey is impressive. Roberts holds that the English 
bureaucracy in 1854, in comparison to those of most continental countries, was 
proportionately smaller in numbers, but intervened much more actively and posi- 
tively for the benefit of the underprivileged classes. The other side of the picture 
is that the administrative structure was ramshackle and weak, authority was 
divided between different departments, most agencies were understaffed in view 
of the magnitude of their assignments, the powers granted often proved inade- 
‘quate, and many social evils were left untouched. The whole system had to be 
overhauled and streamlined by a series of consolidating acts in the 1870’s. The 
deficiencies of the central administration reflected the fact that it was the result 
of improvisation rather than of systematic planning. Roberts’ explanation for this 
is that there existed a clear contradiction between the intentions of Parliament and 
what under the pressure of circumstances it actually did. Parliament as a whole, 
far from desiring to set up an administrative state, was jealous of delegating pow- 
ers, suspicious of intervention and control, and sensitive to popular hostility to 
centralization. Hence each reform was designed, not to implement a principle, but 
to meet a particular situation on its merits. Parliament in general took action only 
when the need for reform was indisputable and the inadequacies of existing local 
agencies were notorious. 

The book contains interesting new material, from contemporary political con- 
troversy as well as from government records, and gives a connected and lucid 
account of a development which, in our present perspective, has assumed greatly 
increased importance. 


State University of Iowa WiLLIAM O, AYDELOTTE 


IN HARD TIMES: REFORMERS AMONG THE LATE VICTORIANS. By 
Herman Ausubel. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 403. 


$7.50.) 
Some books fail to come off because their authors rely too heavily on secondary 
materials and do not “get their hands dirty” with primary sources. This one fails 
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for just the opposite reason. In spite of its considerable scope, social crisis and re- 
form in late Victorian England, it is based almost exclusively on manuscript 
sources. The extent of these sources and the industry that must have gone into 
their selection, perusal, and transcription is truly staggering. 

But there are limits to human industry and to what can be achieved in at- 
tempting to write the social and cultural history of an entire generation purely on 
the basis of what must perforce remain a random sampling of inexhaustible sources. 
And since no human being may hope to master all the sources of a period like 
that of late Victorian England, anyone who attempts to write such a history must 
rely on the work of other historians who have successfully dealt with particular 
aspects of the period. 

Here, however, we are given for the most part a mixture of numerous names, 
anecdotes, and quotations which show that this was a period marked by economic 
depression, social stress, and the coming of democracy. A new generation of re- 
formers (the author tends to be a little hard on previous generations) tried to 
alleviate some of the strains. 

Insufficient distinction is made between the kinds of reformers, the kinds of 
sources used, the kinds of conclusions reached. Reports of American consuls, 
letters and poems of Ouida, remarks by Carlyle, Ruskin, and Shaw are certainly 
legitimate grist for the cultural historian’s mill, but they are only useful when in 
the finished product they fill the interstices of a structure that simply does not 
exist in this book. Here they are jumbled together and overflow their confines. 
There is no reason why Ausubel should agree with Mrs. Lynd, Rostow, Raymond 
Williams, or Hanham, or with the authors of the relevant articles in his own 
admirably edited The Making of English History. But in reading this book one 
is hardly aware that they have said important things about this period and that 
Ausubel knows these things, as he has shown in a previous volume, The Late 
Victorians. 

All this would be pardonable if the author offered some major alternative 
analysis of this period, which is not the case here (and which Ausubel did not 
attempt to do) or if the book were a sparkling collection of contemporary source 
extracts, bound together by a graceful commentary, somewhat in the style of 
James Laver’s Victorian Vista or of The Long Week-End by Graves and Hodge. 
Here the author’s manner lets him down. Not only are there all too many sentences 
like: “Even Henry Adams, a critical historian not easily impressed, found the 
emergence of an industrial America especially staggering.” Not only does the 
author’s fondness for adjectives used in the manner of Time Magazine lead to 
descriptions such as “statusconscious George Gissing,” “self-centered Ouida,” 
“hedonistic Wilkie Collins.” Time and again he misses opportunities to go beyond 
externals, to tell us what people like Ruskin, George, Manning, and Stead were 
really thinking and writing, and what distinguished one strand of reformist 
thought from the other. 
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It is pleasant to be able to end on a positive note. Beginning with Chapter 
xvi, when the subject matter is Ireland, both the tone and the method of the 
book suddenly change for the better. This and the following chapters are more 
tautly written, are filled with sane and balanced historical judgments, and are 
successful in handling the complex and difficult topic of interaction between Eng- 
lish and Irish affairs during this period. If only the first three quarters of the book 
came up to this high standard. 


University of Chicago Joun Curve 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1870-1939. By Wiliam Ash- 
worth. [An Economic History of England.] (New York: Barnes and Noble. 


1960. Pp. vi, 438. $6.50.) 


Teas book, planned as the final volume chronologically in a new series of 
economic histories edited by T. S. Ashton, is written for advanced students who 
are primarily concerned with analysis, not description, of the fundamental eco- 
nomic changes during the seventy-year period when Britain lost her position as 
economic leader of the world. Professor Ashworth of the University of Bristol 
devotes the first part of his study to a careful examination of the characteristics of 
the British economy during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
topics he discusses include the environment of economic change, agriculture and 
other major industries, trade and finance, labor, and the economic influence of 
government. Part II deals with the British economy from 1914 to 1918 and the 
economic consequences of the First World War. The concluding section is de- 
voted to a consideration of the opportunities and difficulties of the interwar world, 
the chief British economic activities during the period, economic organization, 
public policy and its effects, and the course and outcome of economic change. 

In pursuing his investigation, Ashworth revises many of the interpretations of 
earlier students. The late Victorian generation, he demonstrates conclusively, met 
the problems of the "Great Depression" far more successfully than is usually 
thought. After 1900 the rate of income growth declined, and by 1914 there were 
signs that the late Victorian accommodation between the British and world 
economies was becoming outdated. The First World War, in addition to creating 
the obvious problems, tragically diverted attention from the fundamental cause of 
many contemporary difficulties. "By encouraging wrong diagnosis it led to many 
economic problems being mistakenly treated or left untreated too long. . . ." The 
result was the paradoxical situation, which existed throughout the interwar period, 
of chronic unemployment and misery for many Britons while a great majority of 
the nation enjoyed better living and working conditions than in the past. 

Ashworth's book is a solid study, based on the standard monographs and pub- 
lished source materials. The writing is lhcid, the organization satisfactory, the 
methodology sound, and the conclusions reasonable. The footnotes offer valuable 
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suggestions for further study and will compensate for the absence of a bibliography. 
The author, whose purpose was not to write a definitive general history but to 
eliminate gaps and imprecision in our knowledge, has succeeded admirably in his 
chosen task. His book represents a very significant contribution to recent British 
economic historiography and will be required reading for the serious student. 


Rutgers University Svouzy H. ZeseL 


NORTHCLIFFE. By Reginald Pound and Geoffrey Harmsworth. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1960. Pp. xvi, 933. $10.00.) 


Tus massive volume, with abundant illustrations and a comprehensive bib- 
liography, offers a definitive study of the "Napoleon of Fleet Street," the most re- 
markable figure in British journalism during the first quarter of this century. The 
career of Alfred C. Harmsworth (later Lord Northcliffe) has already inspired 
many books, laudatory and otherwise, of which Max Pemberton's memoir (1922) 
and Tom Clarke's Northcliffe Diary (1931) are perhaps best known, while the 
latest volume of the History of the 'Times (1952) examined in detail his proprietor- 
ship of that newspaper, ended by his strange death in 1922. 'T'he present collabora- 
tors, Northcliffe’s nephew and a veteran British journalist, feel that these and 
other works do not offer a completely authentic and fully documented portrait. 
In presenting this first authorized biography, they use to advantage the extensive 
family archives of the Northcliffe clam as well as considerable personal knowledge 
of the subject. Harmsworth was born in 1865, the first of a large, impecunious, and 
severely middle-class Victorian family. At seventeen he left school after a sketchy 
education to enter freelance journalism, specializing in cycling topics. Six years 
later, inspired by the success of George Newnes’s magazine Tit-Bits, which pro- 
vided snippets of news and information for the great unscholarly public of the 
1870 Education Act, he launched the fantastically successful Answers to Corre- 
spondents. From these beginnings he moved on to create the Daily Mail (1896), 
the Daily Mirror (1903), to organize the Amalgamated Press, and to acquire con- 
trol of the Times (1908). 

The new biography is particularly useful in giving details of Northcliffe’s 
powerful intervention in the First World War over the question of shell shortages 
under Asquith and of his work as head of the British War Mission to the United 
States (1917), and as Director of Propaganda in Enemy Countries (1918). It 
supplements previous knowledge of his influence on the Versailles and Irish set- 
tlements and of his involved and varying relationship with Lloyd George and 
other leading politicians. In order to refute the story that Northcliffe died insane, 
the authors describe his final illness in tedious detail. They show frankly his 
idolatrous and unhealthy doting on his mother, his frequent lapses of judgment, 
and his total incapacity for sustained. thought. They also reveal his flashes of 
genius, his tremendous energy, and his benevolence when at his best. Curiously, 
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the whole narrative is dotted with memoranda and letters simply inserted into 
the text, apparently to spare the reader scholarly footnotes. This mars a well- 
written book, essential to the study of British journalism. 


University of South Carolina GEORGE Curry 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Military 
Series). Edited by Sir James Butler. THE WAR AT SEA, 1939-1945, Volume 
III, THE OFFENSIVE. Part 1, rsr JUNE 1943-31st MAY 1944. By S. W. 
Roskill. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information 
Services, New York. 1960. Pp. xv, 413. $8.40 postpaid.) 

WHITE ENSIGN: THE BRITISH NAVY AT WAR, 1939-1945. By S. W. 
Roskill. (Annapolis, Md.: United States Naval Institute. 1960. Pp. 480. $4.50.) 


The Offensive, Part One, is the penultimate volume of Britain’s official history 
of The War at Sea, 1939-1945. Captain Roskill has continued the excellent treat- 
ment and research that have marked his earlier volumes, as indeed they have 
the entire History of the Second World War. He assures us of the depth of his 
research in British, American, and enemy records, but unfortunately refrains, as 
do all British official historians, from a citation of his sources. While personally 
aware of the depth of that research, I regret the failure to provide citations to 
guide future scholars. 

White Ensign is the logical culmination of Roskill’s work. It is a summary of 
the official work whose unofficial status allows the author greater freedom in style 
and discussion. The result is by far the best single-volume history yet to appear 
of any navy during World War II, and it should serve as a guide for those to 
follow. 

The Royal Navy suffered from curtailed appropriations in the years between 
the wars and, like its sister navy on this side of the Atlantic, entered World War 
II “immensely stronger in the quality of its men than ... [in] modern ships to 
fight with.” Particularly acute was the shortage of fast, long-range escorts neces- 
sary to protect the transatlantic convoys carrying the lifeblood of the British Isles. 

Overemphasizing the value of the highly successful “Asdic” listening device 
and the political limitations on the German resort to unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, the Admiralty began the war more concerned over the threat of surface 
raiders. Luckily, the Germans were even less prepared for unrestricted submarine 
warfare than the British. A year of grace gave the British time to build up their 
antisubmarine forces so that they were able to weather, narrowly and with Ameri- 
can help, the great German submarine campaigns of 1941-1942. 

Basically White Ensign is the story of the desperate struggle with and ultimate 
victory over the U-boat. Nearly half the book is devoted to that most important 
side of the war at sea for to Britain the maintenance of the life line pumping arms, 
men, material, and supplies into the home islands was the critical campaign. This 
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is not to suggest that Roskill has neglected the war in distant seas, such as the 
dangerous and frustrating campaign in Norway and along the North Russian 
convoy lanes; the struggle for dominance in the Mediterranean against the Regia 
Marina and Luftwaffe which produced some of the finest pages in British naval 
history; the harrowing, uneven fight against the Japanese juggernaut; or the great 
Anglo-American amphibious operations that freed first Africa and then Europe 
from Nazi clutches. Roskill also describes the less well-known British contribu- 
tions to the war against Japan in the Indian Ocean, the Solomons, and off Oki- 
nawa and Japan. 

The Offensive, Part One, describes the period from June 1, 1943, to May 31, 
1944, in great detail. It was a year that saw victory assured in the Battle of the 
Atlantic, the Anglo-American conquest of Sicily followed by the return to the 
Continent at Taranto and Salerno and the bloody fighting at Anzio, and the less 
well-known British operations in the Aegean and Indian Ocean. These are all 
treated in detail, and Roskill gives generous space to the concurrent American 
activities in the Pacific. Special mention should be made of the new, completely 
revised list of Japanese submarine losses in Appendix D of the official work. 


Falls Church, Virginia K. Jack BAUER 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
By K. C. Wheare. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 201. 
$4.00.) 


Wrra his Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status (1938), Mr. Wheare 
made himself a pre-eminent authority on the legal niceties within what used to be 
called the British Commonwealth of Nations. That book enjoyed five editions 
before evolution outran it. Rather than cobbling, he offers a short new treatise on 
an association now called “the Commonwealth.” This term, says Wheare, “stands 
for the whole collection of communities, self-governing and non-self-governing. 
..» His book, however, takes no account of the latter, but sets down "that col- 
lection of rules, understandings and practices by which the position and mutual 
relations . . . of the Members of the Commonwealth, are regulated and described.” 
The waters run so fast in the Commonwealth today that it is prudent to date a 
description, and this one is precisely dated at March 31, 1960. The preface lists a 
number of changes in 1960, and we must add the significant development of the 
withdrawal under fire of South Africa in 196r. 

The Rector of Exeter College does not illuminate that secession. He acknowl- 
edges the right of secession, doubts the right of expulsion, and speculates that there 
might be two common wealths, one consisting of the members, another of the ex- 
pelled or seceder country, possibly with its supporters. The one constant is that a 
country must recognize the Queen as head (presumably of its common wealth, not 
just of the Commonwealth). All this borders on the ridiculous, and Wheare sensi- 
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bly dismisses the subject from the province of his book by saying the questions 
become political rather than legal and constitutional. Borrowing from the late 
Hollywood phrasemaker, he says wittily that the Irish position is “ ‘exclude me 
in’ in place of ‘include me out.’” This, so far as advantages go, seems to be what 
Verwoerd hopes for. 

Within rather narrow legal limits, we have here the masterly, detailed re- 
finement we expect of the author. The mass of precise detail cannot be sum- 
marized; it can only be used for reference on such specific points as the ap- 
plicability of acts of the Westminster Parliament, appeals to the Privy Council, 
membership, and nationality of persons. 

A major constitutional departure in the new Commonwealth is discussed under 
the word “autochthony.” For some countries complete autonomy granted by a 
statute of the Parliament at Westminster is not enough. Their constitutions must 
be clearly seen to have grown from their own soil. Thus in 1937 the Constitution 
of Eire was enacted by the people; that of India in 1950 by the Constituent As- 
sembly claiming to be the people; that of Ghana in 1960 quite independently of 
London. 

Wheare concludes with a discussion of cooperation (and its limits) among 
members and a chapter on the meaningless yet paradoxically important symbol 
of the Queen as head of the Commonwealth. 


Duke University W. B. HAMILTON 


FRENCH FREE-THOUGHT FROM GASSENDI TO VOLTAIRE. By J. S. 
Spink. (London: University of London, Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 1960. Pp. ix, 345. $8.00.) 


Berween Lanson's article in the Revue d'histoire littéraire (1912) en- 
titled "Questions diverses sur l'histoire de l'esprit philosophique en France avant 
1750" and the present day, many studies have appeared concerned with the de- 
velopment of free thought from the Italian Renaissance to the Encyclopédie: 
Lachévre’s volumes on Le Libertinage au xvi? siècle, my Clandestine Organiza- 
tion and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in France from 1700 to 1750, Busson’s 
three excellent volumes on the sources and development of rationalism, Pintard's 
Le Libertinage érudit dans la première moitié du xvu? siècle, and his Gassendi, 
Mrs. L. C. Rosenfield’s From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine, and P. Verniére’s 
Spinoza et la pensée francaise avant la Révolution. Professor Spink has now at- 
tempted to bring together in a synthesis the findings of these works, to supplement 
it by his own findings, and to give his evaluation of the combined material. 

Curiously, this evaluation is for the most part contained in a “Foreword,” hav- 
ing all the appearance of a conclusion. Free thought developed from an original 
skepticism, which “gave ground at first to Epicurean empiricism and Cartesian 
rationalism,” but which united by the end of the century with these two move- 
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merits to form the rational skepticism of a Bayle or a Fontenelle. It was essentially 
social. It was the creation of men of science and men of learning and of an in- 
telligentsia in touch with them. Finally, for Spink, its interesting period was be- 
tween the earliest writings of Gassendi and Voltaire's Traité de métaphysique; 
during that period he sees two parallel, sometimes divergent, sometimes convergent 
movements, one naturalistic, one rationalistic. The climax of these ideas was 
reached in Voltaire's Eléments: "The substance of his thinking consisted of the 
combination of scepticism, Epicureanism, and rationalism which the libertins had 
compounded and which provided all the substance of the philosophic spirit." 

Between the dogmatic statements of the "Foreword" and the characterization 
of Voltaire's "substance of thinking," the author has attempted to trace the move- 
ment of ideas, the formation of “isms” and their combinations. In this study he 
has placed the contributors with a rapid biographical note, a brief composite 
analysis of the works, and a few general remarks. There are some interesting 
chapters, especially Chapters mr (“The Ideas of Cyrano de Bergerac"), vi ("Gas- 
sendis Account of the Nature of Things”), and vm (“The Rehabilitation of 
Epicurus"). By and large, however, the material presented is not new, the or- 
ganization is not distinguished, and many of the evaluations may be seriously 
questioned. 

Spink finds that French free thinking is “never dependent upon foreign in- 
spiration,” yet he appropriately brings Hobbes, Leibniz, and Spinoza into the dis- 
cussion. He affirms that “the true Spinoza remained almost unknown in France, 
not only in the years immediately following the publication of his works but dur- 
ing the entire following century.” He himself gives much evidence of public in- 
terest in Spinoza and cites Bayle’s conviction that Spinozism had many adherents. 
Of course, much depends on the importance of the word “true.” If one limits it 
to the Ethics and stresses the misinterpretations of Spinoza’s ideas, one could 
make a case for limiting the influence of Spinoza upon the thinkers of the 
time. But one could argue as cogently that the “true” Descartes, Leibniz, and 
Hobbes were just as misunderstood as the “true” Spinoza. And Spinoza did, after 
all, write the Tractatus which became the model for the Biblical criticism in the 
clandestine essays and for much of the new political theory of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Finally, it is found that when Voltaire attacked Pascal in 1734, the latter “was 
far from being in the public gaze at the time and had attracted but little notice.” 
If this is true, Voltaire certainly wasted a lot of energy in writing his twenty-fifth 
Lettre philosophique. Yt was not in the least characteristic of him to select as an 
adversary someone who was not attracting public attention. Moreover, Lanson, in 
the very article which started these free thought investigations, has amply shown 
that there was an anti-Pascal movement extending from 1670 to the Lettres 
philosophiques. 

These matters, though important, ase of less significance than the movement 
of free thinking itself. The author’s hypothesis as to its evolution is interesting. It 
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could well be that libertinism met with Epicureanism and Cartesian rationalism 
and became eighteenth-century skepticism. But how did it happen? This question 
Spink fails to answer. I do not think it can be answered by the positivistic, de- 
scriptive method that he employs. 


Princeton, New Jersey Ira O. Wane 


LA GRANDE BOURGEOISIE AU POUVOIR (1830-1880): ESSAI SUR 
L'HISTOIRE SOCIALE DE LA FRANCE. By Jean Lhomme. [Bibliothèque 
de la science économique.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1960. Pp. 
vili, 378. 18 new fr.) 


Tuıs is a first-rate book, of importance to anyone concerned with France. Its 
value lies not in any new documentation (emphasizing that such was not his aim, 
the author has intelligently utilized the best of a large specialized literature), but in 
the breadth of the concept of social history which he has here essayed to implement. 

The study is in fact much more comprehensive than a narrow interpretation of 
the title would suggest. Professor Lhomme is concerned with power in its several 
manifestations, political, economic, and, most subtle of all, social. He is concerned 
not only with that thin upper layer of the middle classes, the grande bourgeoisie, 
but of necessity with its reciprocal relationships with all other segments of the 
population. Above all, he is skillful in dealing with the forces of change acting 
upon these relationships as France moves from regime to regime and through 
varying forms of capitalism. No narrow doctrinaire view mars this scholarly work. 
Although Lhomme categorically defines his scheme of analysis, he is thoroughly 
pliant with reference to ultimate ends. 

Clearly the study cannot be fitted into any of the conventional disciplines, and 
herein is perhaps its greatest worth. The author, an economist by formal training 
and fully conscious of his vulnerability to attack, has carefully worked with ad- 
mirable preciseness and superbly logical structure, never presuming beyond the 
task he has set himself, to create a true synthesis. 

The grande bourgeoisie, having achieved full supremacy in all areas of French 
life under the July Monarchy, was to spend succeeding decades single-mindedly 
attempting to preserve its position. Examination of the bases of this supremacy, of 
the forces that arose to challenge it, and of the devices contrived to perpetuate it 
forms the main substance of the book. At the outset, the emphasis is primarily 
economic: from unquestioned economic supremacy social and political supremacy 
flowed so automatically as to leave the grande bourgeoisie indifferent to politics as 
such. Later the emphasis becomes more political, as the author finds this elite 
forced to political action to preserve its economic and social supremacy. On dating 
the beginnings of the grande bourgeoisie’s decline, Lhomme makes a convincing 
case for the elections of 1879, which, however, he finds to have been clearly pre- 
pared by the sezze mai crisis (for him, a declaration of total war on the Republic). 
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Significantly he contends that the grande bourgeoisie by subsequently abandoning 
its previously successful tactics of sheer arrogant authoritarianism ceased in effect 
to be itself. 

With such a tightly knit work, it is perhaps unwise to ask for more. But one 
might wish that the author had explored in greater detail the correlation between 
wage movements—or the relative absence of major change—and the supremacy of 
the grande bourgeoisie. In using the sending of workers to the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial as an example of the grande bourgeoisie’s post-Commune continuation of 
the paternalistic practices of the Second Empire, he might have pointed out that 
in 1876 the government insisted on its right to name the delegates, which, as con- 
temporaries were quick to stress, had assuredly not been done under the Empire. 

It is to be hoped that more such studies will be produced, either by Lhomme 
or by his co-workers at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. This monograph 
could well be proposed as a model for future ventures into social history. Both in 
conception and in organization it merits high regard. The author, moreover, 
writes with clarity a prose that is a delight to read and that often, through its 
measure and balance, achieves true style. 


American University Jean T. JoucHin 


ORDEAL IN ALGERIA. By Richard and Joan Brace. (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 1960. Pp. xi, 453. $6.75.) 


Tuns is the best general account that has yet appeared of events in Algeria since 
1954. Less vivid than that of Michael Clark, it gives a fairer picture, since the au- 
thors knowledge of French affairs and liking for French people are balanced by 
their appreciation of the Moslem case. There are, of course, disadvantages in reach- 
ing objectivity by these means. The presentation is based not so much on contact 
with Algerian realities as on intensive study of French documentation which is 
then corrected by the professional expertise of the authors. Like most writers on 
the subject, they tend to describe the problem that Algeria presents for the French, 
rather than the more basic issue of the problem that French rule set for the Al- 
gerians. General de Gaulle’s difficulties receive much more detailed consideration 
than those of the Moslem leaders. When Mr. Bouabid’s name appears as “Boula- 
bib,” one tends to lose confidence in the French source from which the passage 
concerned was taken, as also when the authors accept the French journalistic esti- 
mate of 1,200,000 Europeans in Algeria when the number (deducting assimilated 
Jews) is 850,000. The opening pages moreover contain a number of questionable 
generalizations and some definite errors. It is very rash to say that Berbers are “not 
as devout or fanatical as the Arabs." Whether under the Romans or the Arabs, 
Berbers have always tended to form ultrafanatical heresies, as in the Mzab today. 
If we look for fanaticism in North Afriean rulers, it is in the first Almoravide and 
Almohade monarchs, pure Berbers, that we find it. The Arabic word from which 
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“Sahara” is taken does not mean “emptiness” or “nothingness,” but simply a vast 
empty space or desert. The statement that the Ottoman Turks remained “almost 
until the arrival of the French" is odd. One of the proclaimed objectives of the 
French expedition was to liberate the Algerians from the Turks; the French navy 
actually intercepted instructions that the Ottoman Sultan was sending to the Dey. 
There seems no reason for spelling the Dey's name, Hussein, with two dots over 
the “i.” The statement that the Jews formed 14 per cent of the population in 1941 
implies that there were over a million Jews in Algeria at that date. In fact they 
numbered less than 140,000, not more than 1.6 per cent. Nearly all these last points 
of criticism concern the first thirteen pages. In any future edition the latter should 
be rewritten; they are a gratuitous blemish on a generally excellent book. 


South Newington, Oxon, England Nevitt BARBOUR 


ITALY: SCHOOL FOR AWAKENING COUNTRIES. THE ITALIAN 
LABOR MOVEMENT IN ITS POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC 
SETTING FROM 1800 TO 1960. By Maurice F. Neufeld. [Cornell Inter- 
national Industrial and Labor Relations Reports, Number 5.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
1961. Pp. viii, 589. $9.00.) 


Prorzssor Neufeld's love for Italy is genuine and strong, but it is not blind. 
He cherishes Italians for "their astonishing range of talk, talent, and temperament" 
but he has sought to “buttress admiration and affection with insight." He thus 
"determined to record and appraise the drift of historical events, the growth of 
union institutions, and the ideological struggle for the loyalty of workers against 
the turbulent rush of political, social, and economic developments from 1800 to 
the present time." "Labor history," and much more, is treated in his book some- 
where equidistantly away from "models" of Marxist ideology and varieties of 
corporative unionism. The result is a precious contribution to Italian social history. 
The work's fundamental conclusion is never in doubt: the "free labor movement" 
in Italy has had a long, arduous struggle for assertion and expansion. After six- 
teen decades, that movement is still essentially incomplete, divided, precarious. 

Neufeld has woven the vicissitudes of Italian labor into four chapters on 
politics, social realities, and institutional factors which constituted the "pull of 
history" upon the working masses. Three more chapters follow in which the same 
development is treated as a fundamental aspect of Italy’s "drive toward the future” 
from 1890 to 1926, that is, from Crispian reaction to Giolittian liberalism and 
thence through war and “anarchy” to Fascism. The “future unfolds,” not too 
hopefully, from 1926 to 1960, within “the long cavalcade of Italian labor’s suffering 
and sacrifices.” The efforts and the promise are shown to have been great. In Neu- 
feld’s grim conclusions, the results have proved disproportionately meager. In this 
year of the centennial of Italian unity the Italian labor force is found divided into 
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three essential parts, with a fourth as a function of all three: the social-Communist, 
the Christian Democrat, and the unorganized majority. In a special social and 
economic zone, it may be suggested, there are the semipermanent unemployed, the 
emigrants, and Danilo Dolci's half-forgotten people of the south. 

The author is very clear as to how all this has come about and a little less so 
as to what uses this Italian experience might be put to by today's "awakening 
countries.” There is richness and validity in practically all of the details on the 
“pulls” of Italian history that he analyzes. But there is also a basic uncertainty, a 
persistent obscurity, as to both the reasons why this Italian social drama unfolded 
as it did and why and in what manner tbat "experience" should be a "school for 
awakening countries." Is it not a bit hard, at least for a historian whose attention 
is being legitimately drawn to the "artificially centralized" position of Rome in 
1876, to be enjoined, if only parenthetically, "Today, substitute, at pleasure, for 
Rome: New Delhi, Karachi, Jakarta, Accra, Bagdad, or Beirut’? 

It may have been true that the Industrial Revolution came late, i£ it did not 
quite bypass, as Neufeld suggests, Italy in the nineteenth century. And it is sadly 
true that Italy in the modern period has suffered an almost infinite variety of 
social, economic, political, and ideological troubles. The essential point of view 
behind this assessment is significant but not altogether new. Italian history is a 
"natural," as our adolescents would phrase it, as a function of contemporary politi- 
cal and other preoccupations. In fact, mutatis mutandis, from Edgar Quinet and 
Giuseppe Ferrari to Mario Missiroli and Piero Gobetti, then to Antonio Gramsci 
and recent Italian Marxist ideologues, and presently from a different quarter, sen- 
sationally with Denis Mack Smith, variations on the theme that modern Italian 
history amounts to a series of rivoluzioni mancate (of revolutions that failed or 
missed or never occurred or were "transformed" special Italian style into "reac- 
tions") have been rather popular. Can modern Italy be subsumed under the con- 
cept of a history that was not made? If Italy "missed" the Industrial Revolution 
and had more than her share of adversity, are these two facts, big as they are, 
sufficient and valid to convert her into the "image of an ancestral guide" for the 
"awakening countries" of the world in 1961? What of the other big facts in the 
Italian historical experience, good or bad as they might be judged? If Italy is such 
a negative, almost hopeless, "school for awakening countries," why not Spain, or 
Russia, or any Balkan country? These and other questions linger in the mind as 
it muses on some of the basic assumptions of the author's challenging study. 

Aside from the deceptively plausible title and minus the incidental empirical 
analogies, Neufeld's handsome and solid study constitutes a very significant 
American contribution to Italian social history. The felicitous style in which the 
hard facts of Italian history are wrapped can indeed be a model, a "school" for 
the presentation of social and economic history. The documentary material at the 
end of chapters, the bibliography, the statistical tables in the five appendixes leave 
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the impression of consummate scholarship. His work will long remain one of'the 
most authoritative on modern [Italian labor history. 


New York University | A. WiLLIAM SALOMONE 


WIRTSCHAFTS- UND  SOZIALGESCHICHTE ZENTRALEUROPA- 
ISCHER STADTE IN NEUERER ZEIT: DARGESTELLT AN DEN 
BEISPIELEN VON BASEL, FRANKFURT A. M., HAMBURG, HAN- 
NOVER UND MÜNCHEN. By Hans Mauersberg. (Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht. 1960. Pp. 604. DM 34.) 


MAUERSBERG is not a professional economic historian, but he received training 
in this field at the University of Berlin in the 1930's. With an immense amount 
of labor he went through the records of those carefully selected towns named in 
the title. He wanted to show the causes for their structural changes between the 
fifteenth and nineteenth century and the forms in which the progressive changes 
found expression. Causes and modes of change were traced in the areas of popu- 
lation, economy, and society at large. More specifically, the author deals with 
population figures, the legal and social status of urban strata, guilds and the begin- 
nings of modern industry, transportation, and urban finance in the framework 
of a consolidating money economy. 

In view of the author's sources and his treatment of them, the presentation 
would have lent itself to a systematic application of the comparative method, but 
he missed that opportunity. Enough material to serve that end is presented here, 
but mere parallel presentation is not genuine comparison. This is attained at only 
a limited number of places in the volume because the book is an extremely empiri- 
cal performance, often written in a cumbersome and pretentious style (the first 
and only sentence of the first paragraph of the introduction consists of no less 
than seventy-nine words). 

Much information has been gleaned and compiled. The presentation appears 
reliable, but depth and any comment on the significance of the data assembled is 
lacking. Hundreds of names and thousands of facts and figures stand side by side, 
more or less connected. Yet there are not even indexes to serve as keys to the 
storehouse. One is surprised that the very experienced publisher did not insist on 
them. There is no summary in which the author lays claim to any specific con- 
tribution that he thinks he has made. 

Actually the question of whether or not the book makes a sizable contribution 
hinges on what, besides details, the author has added to our knowledge. This must 
be decided by particular specialists. I have checked carefully the chapters dealing 
with subjects with which I am familiar: commerce, industry, and finance. I found 
interesting bits of information but nothing to change the traditional picture. The 
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demographic part of the book is the most substantial, the author having an earlier 
publication in this area to his credit. 

This is not a readable book. It should and will be used by specialists hunting 
for information in their fields. 'The author, however, has not seen the forest for 
the trees. 


Harvard University Fritz Reviicu 


FARM LABOR IN GERMANY, 1810-1945: ITS HISTORICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
SOCIAL POLICY. By Frieda Wunderlich. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. xv, 390. $8.50.) 


Tue most neglected aspect of German history in the last century and a half has 
been the economic, and no field of economics has been as neglected as agriculture. 
The growth of the labor movement found a sympathetic if partial treatment in 
the works of such writers as Franz Mehring and Eduard Bernstein. A series of 
appreciative biographies, like that of Siemens by Karl Helfferich or of Bosch by 
Theodor Heuss, portrayed the captains of industry. But not since Georg Friedrich 
Knapp wrote his Bauern-Befreiung und der Ursprung der Landarbeiter in den 
Glteren Theilen Preussens more than seventy years ago has there been an attempt 
to present a comprehensive account of German farm labor. The appearance of a 
new book on the subject is thus a welcome occasion. 

Professor Wunderlich’s work, however, does not really deal with the agricul- 
tural worker between the War of Liberation and the Second World War. The 
nineteenth century is disposed of in about thirty pages, and the book then con- 
centrates on the years of the Weimar Republic and the Third Reich. Still, that 
is perhaps as it should be, since the great need for new research lies in the period 
after 1918. Besides, while the title of the book may be somewhat misleading, its 
content is certainly solid and substantial, Anything that the reader might want to 
know about farm labor in Germany is likely to be here, and probably a good deal 
more. Wages, hours, housing, work regulations, safety rules, Landhilfe, Landdienst, 
Landjahr, Pflichtjahr, Jugenddienst, and Kriegshilfsdienst are all described in 
great and meticulous detail. 

They tell a story of the triumph of hard economic facts over constitutional 
forms and political ideals. The decline of the small farm, the flight from the land, 
the growth of agricultural mechanization, the low standard of living of the rural 
laborer, each continued under the Third Reich as under the Weimar Republic. 
In its official pronouncements National Socialism may have insisted that “Ger- 
man degeneration has been the consequence of concentration in big cities," that 
"the Third Reich will be a peasant Reich or it will not be at all.” The demands of 
rearmament and war made it change ite tune. All the ambitious plans for creating 
a numerous, independent peasant class were eventually sacrificed to efficiency amid 
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solemn appeals for "courage to get away from romanticism and tradition,” since 
"an overaged, petrified peasantry can give no racial or ideological support." The 
fox had decided that the grapes were sour after all. 

There is much more in this book, probably too much. At times it becomes 
almost a reference work, a sort of encyclopedia of agricultural statistics and regu- 
lations, full of highly useful information, but hardly a work of analysis or inter- 
pretation. It is a product of arduous, painstaking research, without much literary 
grace or narrative skill. Its importance lies in its sizable contribution to that 
definitive history of farm labor in Germany which will be written some day. 


University of Wisconsin THEODORE S. HAMEROW 


THE MIND OF GERMANY: THE EDUCATION OF A NATION. By Hans 
Kohn. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1960. Pp. xi, 370. $5.95.) 


Hans Kohn, untiring chronicler of modern nationalism, has returned in his 
latest work to a study of Germany. It is fair to say that a history of German philo- 
sophic systems or a history of the German imagination, in itself a worthwhile 
enterprise, would show the German mind at its best. An account, however, of 
the political horizons of the German intellectuals, as given by Kohn, leaves the 
reader shattered. The Mind of Germany—whose subtitle is The Education of a 
Nation—is in effect a pathological study. By avoiding the pitfalls of the irritating 
“national character” approach, Kohn has cleared the ground for a scholarly analy- 
sis of the German mind. His is the first one on such a broad scale in the English 
language. 

An intellectual history of modern Germany must go back to Goethe, the last 
European “universal man.” Kohn’s chapter on Goethe and his time is beautiful 
and moving since it recalls a Germany which, though geographically a borderland 
of Western civilization, became for a brief time its intellectual center. (Kohn refers 
throughout to the effect of “the Enlightenment” on Germany; might he not have 
indicated the distinct character of the German Enlightenment, as elaborated by 
Dilthey? ) 

From there the burden of the book is to trace the tragic development that 
Meinecke called the “changes in the character of the German people.” Two main 
themes stand out: the alienation of German thought from the West and the deci- 
sive role of the events of 1866, the annus mirabilis, in shaping the new type of 
German intellectual. The “treason of the intellectual,” a concept first applied to 
the German situation by Sir Lewis Namier in his study of the nationalism of the 
“48ers,” has ample validity for post-Napoleonic Germany. The number of wor- 
shippers of the folk nation, state, or Reich is appalling. For most Germans the 
nation and mankind, the state and the individual, power and freedom became 
rigid alternatives. : 

Against such a background the "revolution of 1866,” as Kohn calls it, was 
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hardly too revolutionary. Kohn focuses too much on the "great man" Bismarck, 
too little on the nature of German society. Bismarck neither shaped nor broke the 
German Bürgertum; his shrewd manipulation of the Bürgertum was possible only 
in a society that since the eighteenth century has never had a proud, self-conscious, 
political-minded middle class. The “surrender” of German liberalism in 1866 
constituted in effect only the final act of the traditional political effacement of the 
German bourgeoisie. 

No less distressing than the record of German liberalism is the one of German 
conservative thought. In particular, the cultural critics of the Second Reich and 
the new conservatives of the twentieth century outdid the liberals in their Ger- 
manophilism, anti-Westernism, and dislike of democracy. By the twentieth century 
the point of orientation for the Germans was clearly no longer Goethe (in the 
1930's the poet Hans Carossa discussed the distance from Goethe [“Goethe-Ferne” ] 
of his time) but the dynamic, restless, disturbed, and disturbing Nietzsche. The 
German mind of the twentieth century was, as Erich Heller put it recently, “dis- 
inherited.” 

A comment on the problem of the alienation of German thought from the 
West, which figures so prominently in this book, is in order. It is, as Holborn 
wrote, “one of the most important problems of historiography.” Though it was 
raised by Troeltsch and Meinecke nearly forty years ago, much of it remains unex- 
plored. Much ground work still has to be done, sober, discriminating, analytical 
groundwork that goes beyond a juxtaposition of Western and German thought. 
(The concept “Western” in itself is highly complex and includes often dissimilar 
Anglo-Saxon and French influences.) The different styles of thought and institu- 
tions will have to be related to a study of different economic and social structures. 
It is to be hoped that Kohn’s learned, inspired, but necessarily general approach 
will induce other scholars to follow up some of the more detailed but no less inter- 
esting aspects of the problem. 


Smith College KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 


DAS ENDE DER PARTEIEN, 1933. Edited by Erich Matthias and Rudolf 
Morsey. ([Düsseldorf:] Droste Verlag for the Kommission für Geschichte 
des Parlamentarismus und der Politischen Parteien. [1960.] Pp. 816.) 


Tx closing years of the Weimar Republic have already been the subject of a 
careful analysis in Karl Dietrich Bracher's detailed study Die Auflösung der 
Weimarer Republik (1955). The present volume singles out part of Bracher's story 
for fuller treatment—the gradual dissolution of Germany's political parties in a 
rising climate of totalitarianism. It is a cooperative work, with individual chapters 
on each of the major parties. The contributions differ in length and quality, but 
most of them are supplemented by useful selections of documents, many hitherto 
unpublished. There are few startling revelations in this hefty book. Its main value 
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lies in deepening our understanding of one of the most crucial turning points in 
German history. 

The end of the Weimar "party state" was a gradual process, beginning long 
before Hitler seized power. As Werner Conze's introductory essay points out, 
Hitler merely gave the deathblow to a system whose defects had long been obvious. 
Foremost among these defects was each party’s preoccupation with its own narrow 
interests to the exclusion of constructive collaboration for the common good. This 
egocentricity had prevented the formation of workable majorities as early as 1920, 
causing a latent crisis which came to a head after 1930. Even the rising threat of 
totalitarianism at that time did not lead the moderate parties to end their differ- 
ences. Their halfhearted efforts were overtaken by events in 1932, when extremism 
of the Right and Left gained the absolute majority and precluded any democratic 
solution of the crisis. 

The best contributions in the book are those of its editors, Erich Matthias and 
Rudolf Morsey, dealing with the Social Democratic and Center parties respectively. 
Socialist acquiescence in Hitler’s rise was due to paralysis at the top rather than 
among the rank and file. The suicidal lethargy of the Socialist leaders, according 
to Matthias, was due to their long-standing commitment to humanitarianism, 
democracy, and gradualism. Some such attitudes also existed within the Center 
party. Yet there was a greater readiness here to compromise and to give totali- 
tarianism a try. 

Among the remaining chapters, the joint contribution by Matthias and Morsey 
on the Staatspartei stands out. Those by Karl Schwend on the Bavarian People’s 
party and by Hans Booms on the German People’s party are less successful. Of 
special interest are the chapters by Freiherr Hiller von Gaertringen on the German 
National People’s party and by Siegfried Bahne on the German Communist party. 
The policy of the Nationalists was almost wholly controlled by Alfred Hugenberg, 
whose hope of “taming” Hitler was such a dismal fiasco. The Communists closely 
adhered to Moscow’s line of “ultra-left” opposition to Social Democracy. Their 
belief that Nazi rule would be the “inevitable transition” to Communism proved 
thoroughly mistaken. 

In a concluding essay, Alfred Milatz discusses “the end of the parties as reflected 
in the elections of 1930-1933.” His careful analysis of the gradual shift to extrem- 
ism, illustrated by numerous charts and graphs, is most useful. One thing missing 
in this otherwise excellent book is an adequate summary. As one reads each indi- 
vidual contribution, one is struck by certain recurring themes: the abandonment 
of committee rule in favor of one-man control in several parties before 1933, the 
strong sentiment for resistance against Nazism among party followers as distin- 
guished from their leaders, and the utter blindness of these leaders toward the 
ultimate aims of Hitler. It was this blindness more than anything that explains the 
suicide of the Weimar Republic. . 


Johns Hopkins University Hans W. GATZKE 
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PAPSTVO I RUS V X-XV VEKAKH [Papacy and Russia in the x-xv Cen- 
turies]. By B. Ya. Ramm. (Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 1959. 
Pp. 282.) 

RUSSLAND UND DAS PAPSTTUM: VON DER CHRISTIANISIERUNG 
BIS ZU DEN ANFANGEN DER AUFKLARUNG. By Eduard Winter. 
[Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte Osteuropas, Number 6.] (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag. 1960. Pp. xiv, 375.) 


Unrin recently, little had been published by Soviet historians on the vital 
problem of the relationship between Russia and the papacy. We therefore appreci- 
ate the appearance of two important publications—one from the Soviet Union, the 
other from Soviet-dominated East Germany. Both are written by competent his- 
torians, fully acquainted with the sources; indeed, the book by Ramm contains 
one of the best bibliographies available on the subject. Both are reinterpretations 
rather than additions, for they are based on well-known sources. The Russian 
archives (if Ramm has investigated them) apparently contain nothing that is 
unknown. Winter's work, however, makes extensive use of Western Slavic, espe- 
cially Czech, sources and thereby provides, in the context in which he presents 
his material, valuable new insights. Both writers continue to employ the usual 
Soviet catchwords (“aggression,” “feudalism,” “Tartar yoke") and deprecating 
adjectives (doppelzüngig, dvoinuiu igru, rachgierig) when speaking of the West 
and commendatory ones (geroicheskit, friedfertig) for the East, with their propa- 
gandistic, moralizing, and pro-Russian nationalistic undertones. They do, however, 
happily refrain from the insinuations of the average Soviet or Sovietized historian 
and present us with studies well worth serious consideration. While providing a 
counterweight against one-sided Western histories, they yet agree in many parts 
with what they choose to call bourgeois interpretations. 

Despite these similarities, the two books are fundamentally different. One 
chief difference lies in the fact that Ramm approaches his subject without under- 
standing, or desiring to understand, the spiritual claims and religious components 
of the papal policy, while Winter has a feeling for the religious world and, even 
where sharply opposed, is clearly aware of the issues. His work thus goes deeper 
than Ramm’s, Both exaggerate the cohesion between Russia and other European 
nations in medieval times, but Winter, through his formula for a "Europa tri- 
partita" (Catholic Europe, Byzantium, Russia) which exaggerates Russia's im- 
portance, at least avows a fundamental split. Ramm concentrates on many indi- 
vidual issues, emphasizing those which support his thesis of "papal aggression." 
Winter does not enter into arguments about details, nor does he put such weight 
on the unquestionably expansive policies of the papacy in the thirteenth century, 
which fill half of Ramm's work. Instead, he is concerned with the major evolu- 
tionary path. He shares with Ramm tbe by no means proved (or provable) thesis 
that Catholicism would have meant the loss of Russia's national identity. (Did it 
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tiean that for Western nations? And did not Tartar conquest and Poland's policy 
of barring West-East contacts divert Russian evolution far more intensively?) 
But he sees more clearly than Ramm that the Russians and the Poles used Catholi- 
cism to serve selfish national interests. 

Lack of space does not permit treating in detail the many important and 
debatable problems touched by the two books. Ramm simplifies too much, does 
not see the often divergent trends within the Catholic world (which Winter brings 
out well), makes no distinction between a crusading spirit (such as Marxism also 
possesses) and aggression, and overestimates the power and initiative of Rome. 
He readily accepts those sources which fit his views, as, for example, Simeon's and 
Avraam’s reports on the Council of Florence, but he is critical enough of others 
less suitable for his purposes, such as the accounts of the missions in Otto the 
Great's times, or he ignores them altogether, like the praise of the German 
Emperor Barbarossa in the Russian chronicle. He is weakest for the twelfth cen- 
tury. Winter keeps a better balance. Perhaps he overemphasizes the insistence of 
the popes on the use of Latin instead of Slavonic or willfully (and incorrectly) 
represents religious objectives of the papacy as specific anti-Russian measures. 
Moreover, he repeatedly and unconvincingly introduces "class" interests and occa- 
sionally loses his sense of proportion, as when speaking of a "Renaissance" in 
Russia. His presentation of the Union of Brest as a mere step toward complete 
Latinization 1s debatable, and his concentration, for the seventeenth century, on 
the role of the West Slavs as a link and barrier between Russia and the papacy, 
interesting though it is, deprives the reader of a perspective of the existent direct 
Russian-Roman connections. There are also smaller errors, such as calling St. 
Bernard the "founder" of the Cistercian Order and dating the Christianization 
of Scandinavia around "1133." But more important, there is a thorough mastery 
of the subject, a better presentation than Ramm's of the origins of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia; details, such as his discussion of Pighius, open up new vistas. 

As a whole, both Ramm's and, in particular, Winter's presentation of the rela- 
tionship of Russia and the papacy cannot fail to constitute a contribution which 
no serious student of the field of Western-Russian relations can afford to neglect. 


University of Delaware - WALTHER KIRCHNER 


DIE BAUERN IN DER RUS VON DEN ALTESTEN ZEITEN BIS ZUM 
17. JAHRHUNDERT. In two volumes. By B. D. Grekov. (Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag. 1958; 1959. Pp. 539; 491. DM 30; DM 48.) 


Tus East German translation of Grekov's last and greatest book is an invalu- 
able addition to the works on Russian history available in Western tongues. The 
first Russian edition appeared in 1948, and in 1954 a second edition was published 
in two volumes. This translation is of the second edition. 

Academician Grekov, who died in 1953 at the age of seventy-one, began his 
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caretr as a productive scholar in 1908. He published a number of monographs, 
wrote about two hundred articles, edited several source collections, and con- 
tributed to and edited comparative histories of his homeland. The three leading 
Soviet historical serial publications were begun under his aegis, and he served as 
the first editor of all three. In the post-Pokrovskii era of Russian historiography 
he was recognized as his country’s most eminent living historian, was awarded 
several decorations, and thrice received a Stalin prize for his historical works. In 
addition, he entered political life and became a member of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR in 1950. 

Grekov ranged widely over the field of Russian history. His chief interest, 
however, and his major contributions were in medieval history, and especially the 
history of the peasantry. Some of his many works are repetitious, some are 
marred by strong political overtones or by an uncritical acceptance of Marxist 
theories, and some seem to have been hastily and carelessly written. But others, 
especially this book, represent great scholarly achievements. 

As Grekov saw it, the history of the Russian peasantry from the beginnings of 
Slavic settlement to the mid-seventeenth century divided itself into four socio- 
economic periods: the era of primitive communal economy, lasting until the 
ninth century; the era of primitive labor rent, ending in the twelfth century; the 
era of rent in kind, persisting into the fifteenth century; and the age of labor rent, 
beginning in the last part of the fifteenth century. He ended his study with the 
Law Code of Czar Alexei Mikhailovich (1649) that brought the process of 
enserfment to its close. In that section of his book dealing with the era of rent in 
kind he included lengthy chapters about Russia’s western borderlands and neigh- 
bors, showing the interconnections and parallels between the evolution of aa 
agrarian institutions and those of northeastern Russia. 

Many criticisms can be made of Grekov’s method and interpretations. The 
most serious charge is that be tailored his history to the Marxian scheme of social 
development. In his analysis of pre-Kievan society, the shortest and by far the 
weakest part of the book, he accepts the Morgan-Engels theory of primitive society. 
He dates the beginning of private landownership at the ninth century or earlier. 
Arguing that the Kievan state was feudal, he overemphasizes the importance of 
semi-independent peasants in the manorial labor force of those centuries and 
underestimates the role of slave workers. He exaggerates the degree to which 
peasants were dependent upon their landlords in the era of Mongol domination. 
He refuses to recognize the significant part played by the state-making policies 
of the czars of Muscovy in bringing about the binding of the seignioral peasantry. 
And he slavishly follows the annoying Soviet practice of studding his pages and 
clinching his arguments with pronouncements of the doctors of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Despite shortcomings such as these, Grekov’s book must be given a place as 
one of the indispensable works on Russian history. It is the first major effort at 
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a comprehensive history of the Russian peasantry since Beliaev’s long-outdated and 
always inadequate Krest’iane na Rusi, published in 1860. It weaves together 
Grekov’s own findings and those of other scholars into a masterly synthesis. It 
presents challenging reinterpretations of the sparse written sources and of archae- 
ological and linguistic evidence. It can be questioned at many points, but it must 
be read, and considered seriously. It is a lasting contribution to Russian histori- 
ography and a fitting monument to a great scholar. 


Princeton University Jerome BLUM 


NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESSS IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY RUS- 
SIA. By Hans Rogger. [Russian Research Center Studies, Number 38.] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 319. $6.75.) 


Prorzssor Rogger has written an important and extremely interesting book 
from which much can be learned not only by Russian historians but by all his- 
torians interested in the history of ideas and in the history of a fundamental idea. 

Rogger’s subject is the Russian search for identity in the eighteenth century 
(a period generally overlooked by historians). In this context, “national conscious- 
ness” signifies a stage in the process of development of full-blown nationalism. 
The eighteenth century in Russia was a period of transition when the Russians, 
having lost or abandoned the values and identity provided by what one may call 
the medieval, "transcendental" outlook, were searching for new values and a 
new identity. In the nineteenth century these new values and identity were ration- 
alized and systematized into complete and structured myths which characterize 
nationalism in its modern stage. 

Rogger sees the development of a Russian national consciousness in the early 
eighteenth century as a reaction on the part of the Westernized, educated ruling 
class to the influx of Westerners who occupied the top positions in the administra- 
tion and to the importation of Western higher culture. The search for national 
and personal identity was complicated, however, by the fact that it was initiated 
by a class already strongly Westernized; in its search for antecedents to justify a 
national consciousness—language, culture, customs—it was forced to hark back 
to the period before the Petrine, secular state of which it was itself a creation. 
Hence the tension so well illustrated by Rogger: to be a Russian and a member 
of the Westernized gentry at the same time required fine balancing. In the second 
half of the eighteenth century, with the gentry emancipated, the problem grew 
even more complex. In effect, what Rogger portrays is the Russian gentry trying 
to answer the question: Who are the Russians—the tiny minority seeking national 
identity or the overwhelming majority, the peasants, who were neither legally nor 
psychologically part of Russian society? Söme, the historians in particular, solved 
the problem by going back to pre-Petrine Russia and its cultural unity, from which 
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they could draw their image of the Russian man and the Russian soul. Others 
were led by national consciousness to social criticism and even protest. 

Generally, as Rogger very correctly points out, national consciousness did not 
result in xenophobia or any violent rejection of the West, exactly because it was 
being developed by the Westernized elements of Russian society. This brings me 
to two major points of disagreement with Rogger. He sees Russian national con- 
sciousness as the “response made to the challenge of a more advanced civilization 
by the intellectual classes of & more backward one”; "it was itself another aspect 
of the Westernization of Russian society.” The point here is that to a seven- 
teenth-century Russian the iclea of Western superiority would be ludicrous, not 
because he was cut off from Western culture, but because for the purposes of the 
“Third Rome,” Western culture was, at best, irrelevant, even though at the same 
time much technological borrowing took place. Ideological-cultural borrowing of 
the eighteenth century occurred only when a secular state evolved in Russia, re- 
quiring new values and a new religion, the religion of the state. The sudden 
Russian receptivity to the West was based on these requirements and on the 
fact that the West, itself in the process of secularization, could serve as a model 
and provide guideposts. This leads to the second point. Rogger argues that “As 
far as Russia is concerned, the carriers of national consciousness were not a distinct 
social or economic group... but an aristocracy of education and intellect... .” 
On the contrary, these carriers were members of a very distinct social group; they 
were of the ruling class, the gentry. They sought identity exactly because they 
were the new, secular Russia, the Russian Empire which replaced the Muscovite 
Rus' and which needed new myths in place of the old ones, the more so because 
this new Russian state embraced only a small minority of Russians. The majority 
probably rejected the Russian Empire as they rejected the new title "Imperator" for 
the old one of czar. Russian national consciousness was, and remained for a long 
time, gentry consciousness. 


Wesleyan University MICHAEL CHERNIAVSKY 


Near East 


THE STRUGGLE FOR ARAB INDEPENDENCE: WESTERN DIPLO- 
MACY AND THE RISE AND FALL OF FAISAL'S KINGDOM IN 
SYRIA. By Zeine N. Zeine. (Beirut, Lebanon: Khayat's. 1960. Pp. xiii, 297. 


$5.50.) 


Tuts work is misnamed. Far from being an account of the Arab effort to 
secure independence, it is primarily a story of the World War I secret agreements 
among the Western Allies to partition the disintegrating Ottoman Empire among 
themselves and of their postwar struggles to accomplish this objective and, thus, 
to stifle whatever Arab aspiration for independence existed at that time. The 
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material concerning the diplomatic and military struggles over Syria during and 
after the war has been told before, but Zeine, who is a professor of history at the 
American University of Beirut, provides a meticulous and detailed summary of 
the published material together with the addition of interesting, although hardly 
startling, new details gleaned from the European archives and the seldom used 
records of the King-Crane commission and of the Maronite patriarchy in the 
Lebanon. Most important of all, to a much greater extent than in most accounts 
of diplomatic history concerning the Middle East, local sources have been used. 
Emphasis has also been given to the impact of the European conflicts on Syria and, 
to a certain extent, the impact of local conditions on the European maneuverings, 
although the latter emphasis is still somewhat less than one might expect from a 
native of the region using native sources. Because these struggles “determined the 
fate of the whole Near East for over a quarter of a century after the first World 
War” and because the peace settlement consequently still provides a fertile stimu- 
lous to Arab emotion, the author’s relative objectivity is to be praised and admired. 
His conclusion that the promises which were made to the Arabs during the war 
were no more than elements in a diplomacy designed to secure victory in Europe 
and that they were, indeed, intentionally vague and subject to interpretation is a 
somewhat unique position on this issue among modern Arab historians. ‘That the 
leaders of the period were “misled by ignorance, misguided by enthusiasm, and 
blinded by national interest and love of prestige and power” cannot be disputed. 

The work contains a useful bibliography of published and unpublished mate- 
rials, but it is somewhat astonishing to observe the relative paucity of Arabic and 
Turkish sources in comparison to those European-language sources available even 
in published works. In demonstrating to the diplomatic historian, however, that 
accounts of diplomatic and military conflicts concerning the Middle East cannot 
be complete without the use of source materials in the Middle Eastern languages, 
the work. is important and useful. 

The appendix contains copies of previously unpublished letters and reports, 
including an exchange between Sir Henry McMahon and Emir Hussein, but they 
add little to our knowledge of the subject. 


Harvard University STANFORD J. SHAW 


Far East 


THE CONFUCIAN PERSUASION. Edited by Arthur F. Wright. [Stanford 
Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern Asta.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 390. $8.50.) 


Tmas collection of ten research essays with an introduction is the fourth vol- 
ume relating to Chinese (especially Confucian) ideas and institutions to emanate 
from conferences organized very largely through the efforts of Arthur F. Wright, 
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as chairman of the Committee on Chinese Thought of the Association for Asian 
Studies. The three previous volumes contained thirty-three essays and three intro- 
ductions; a fifth symposium, “devoted to biographical studies of Confucians whose 
lives reveal the relation between their creeds and their patterns of behavior,” is 
promised. These volumes certainly mark the coming of age of American Sinology 
in the area of intellectual and institutional history, since most of the articles are 
written by American or Chinese (nine by Chinese) scholars trained partially or 
wholly in the United States and now permanently living here. Three articles are 
by Englishmen, two by Japanese, one by a Frenchman, and two by German- 
trained scholars now permanently associated with American universities. One 
American received his degree from Leiden. These studies, based on Chinese 
sources and replete with translations from the Chinese, can hold their own in 
quality with similar works dealing with European or American history. 

Like the essays in previous volumes, these studies range over most of Chinese 
history beginning as they do with Hisayuki Miyakawa’s “Confucianization of 
South-China” from the Han period onward and ending with Tse-tsung Chow’s 
“Anti-Confucian Movement in Early Republican China.” Miyakawa’s rather 
pedestrian article, while illustrating various aspects of the expansion of Chinese 
culture and control into southern China, leaves much to be done in this almost 
unexplored but very important phase of Chinese history. Chow’s article, which 
concentrates on a fifteen-year period after 1911 and can be supplemented by his 
book (The May Fourth Movement), illuminates how the effort to free the indi- 
vidual from the old system helped to bring him into an even more allembracing 
bondage to the state. 

The articles by Wright on “Sui Yang-ti: Personality and Stereotype” and 
Pulleyblank on “Neo-Confucianism and Neo-Legalism in T“ang Intellectual Life 
755-805" concentrate on limited periods and add much to our knowledge and 
understanding of the Sui and T'ang periods. Wright presents a clearly etched 
picture of the life and times, accomplishments and failures of the second and last 
emperor (604-618) of the Sui dynasty, and of how he gradually emerges as a 
stereotype of the wicked ruler who lost the mandate of heaven. Pulleyblank deals 
with the policies and ideas of statesmen and thinkers such as Liu Yen, Yang Yen, 
Tan Chu, Lu Hsüan-kung, Tu Yu, Liu Tsung-yüan, and Han Yü who con- 
tributed to the revival of the T“ang dynasty during the half century after the 
rebellion of An Lu-shan. 

Cahill’s “Confucian Elements in the Theory of Painting" supports with im- 
pressive quotations and documentation his theme that the ideals of wen-jen hua, 
or literati painting, were fully developed by Confucians during the Sung period 
and did not originate later as a sort of Taoist or Ch'anist inspired revolt against 
Confucian formality. Three heroic types, the prince, the scholar, and the swords- 
man, found in Chinese novels and dramas are discussed in Ruhlmann's “T'radi- 
tional Heroes in Chinese Popular Fiction," while Nivison traces the history of 
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protests against aspects of the examination system which discouraged originality 
and rewarded mediocrity in “Protests Against Conventions and Conventions of 
Protest.” 

In his “Confucian Eremitism in the Yüan Period,” Mote expounds conditions 
under which scholars were likely to honor or disregard the Confucian doctrine 
of permanent loyalty to the dynasty they served. Dependence on non-Confucian 
religious beliefs and practices, the carrying out of land redistribution and tax 
and rent reforms, and opposition to alien rulers are among “Some Themes in 
Chinese Rebel Ideologies” discussed by Yuji Muramatsu. Levenson’s discerning dis- 
cussion of the changing set of ideas associated with the ching-t‘ien or well-feld 
system, especially during the last seventy-five years, would be of real use to more 
people if it were less compressed and were written in somewhat simpler language. 


University of Chicago Fart H. ParrcHARD 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN POLITICAL IDEAS: THE ANCIENT PERIOD 
AND THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION TO THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
U. N. Ghoshal. (3d rev. ed.; New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. 
xxii, 589. $7.90.) 


Proressor Ghoshal published A History of Hindu Political Theories in 1923, 
and a second, expanded version of it in 1927. The present volume is a third edition, 
enlarged and rewritten, of the work, with a changed title. It uses the Brahmanical, 
Buddhist, and Jain sources from the beginning of Indian literary records down to 
about A.D. 1200, extracts data from all the original sources, analyzes and compares 
the material, draws conclusions, and thus presents an authoritative history of 
Indian political thought, sequentially arranged and critically handled. The stand- 
ard work in this field, it is full of information not only for specialists on Indian 
political institutions but for students of political theory generally. The author is 
widely read in European political writings and makes copious and illuminating 
comparisons between European and Indian theory and development. | 

'The first data on political thought in India appear in sketchy and unsys- 
tematized allusions in the Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and Atharva-Veda, and the 
Brahmanas, a little later in time, but closely associated with those three texts. 
These allusions mark the beginning of an evolutionary continuity throughout the 
more than two-thousand-year period that Ghoshal treats. From the start a number 
of basic problems arise, all of which he considers: the authority of law and 
custom, the origin of the social order, the authority of the temporal power, the 
status of the temporal and spiritual powers, the theory of Brahmanical immunities. 
Once these topics have gained attention, they ramify widely in the literature, lead- 
ing to discussions and conflicting opinions on such issues as the source of the 
king’s power, whether divine or human*or deriving from contract between ruler 
and ruled; the functions of the king, whether to serve the divine order, to protect 
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the people, or to assure the health and perpetuation of the state; the relation of the 
king to the priest, whether inferior, superior, or coordinate. The relationship of 
rulership and conservation of the state to religion and morality is approached with 
many different theories. The claim of the Brahman to immunity from taxation is 
affirmed as early as in the Atharva-Veda, where such taxation is repudiated in 
terms of the Brahman's cow, the symbol of his property, which is declared in- 
violable and sacrosanct, under penalty of the direst curses upon the king who 
dares to attach it. As political thinking advances, other kinds of problems must be 
considered, such as the relation between central or divinely ordered law and local 
practices and which of the two should prevail when there is conflict. Each side 
has its proponents. Notions appear that tend toward the idea of the welfare state. 
A variety of theories come into existence concerning the origin of government, in- 
cluding, perhaps most characteristically, that of the need for a ruler when evil 
and violence appear and spread among men as the universe moves in progressive 
deterioration from a mythical and remote golden age of righteousness and happi- 
ness to its present corrupt stage, which is unfortunately destined to grow even 
worse. 

Most of the early material appears in works that are primarily religious in pur- 
pose. Politically relevant material is either slight or clearly subordinated to re- 
ligious considerations. There was, however, a secular tradition of Artha$ästra, “the 
acquisition and preservation of dominion,” how old we cannot say, but represented 
for us in Kautilya’s inclusive and systematic work of that same name, which refers 
to predecessors now lost. Though Ghoshal does not date Kautilya as early as do 
some Indian scholars, he still seems to accept the tradition that he lived in Mauryan, 
or at least Nanda, times, a theory to which he gives plausibility by placing 
Kautilya’s thinking in a sequence preceding the thinking of Manu and the 
Mahabhirata. Toward the end of the period that the author treats appear technical 
treaties on statecraft, based upon Kautilya and other authors, purporting to assess 
them and to give complete guidance to rulers. 

It would have made this voluminous, well-ordered, analytical, and thoughtful 
work much more useful if it had been provided with full indexes instead of brief 
and frustrating ones. 


University of Pennsylvania W. Norman Brown 


KRESTIANSKOE PETITSIONNOE DVIZHENIE V IAPONII VO VTOROI 

POLOVINE XVII-NACHALE XVIII V. [Peasant Petition Movement in 

. Japan in the Second Half of the 17th and Beginning of the 18th Centuries]. 

By G. I. Podpalova. (Moscow: Oriental Literature Press for the Academy of 

Sciences of the USSR, Institute of Orientology. 1960. Pp. 277. 9 rubles, 50 
kopecks.) 

IAPONIIA: VOPROSY ISTORII [Japan: Problems of History]. [Scholarly 
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Notes of the Institute of Orientology of the Academy of Sciences, Volume 
XXIIL] (Moscow: Oriental Literature Press for the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, Institute of Orientology. 1959. Pp. 330. 12 rubles.) 


Miss Podpalova’s book consists of three chapters: a socioeconomic study of Ja- 
pan, agrarian relations and the position of the peasantry, and the struggle of the 
Japanese peasantry in the period under consideration. While the work is a concise 
and well-documented statement of the Soviet position in the continuing polemic on 
Japanese feudalism, based on wide reading in Japanese materials, the notes (there 
is no bibliography) show certain lacunae, particularly in postwar studies. The book 
includes appendixes with translations of sixty documents. 

Noting that the stages of the development of the peasant movement do not 
coincide with the stages of the economic development of Japan, the author main- 
tains that contradictions in productive relations intensified not in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, but rather at the end of the seventeenth and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries. This, she explains, is because the develop- 
ment of productive relations, as a rule, is slower than changes in productive forces. 
The peasant movements were basically antitaxation, not antifeudal, as is shown 
by the evident lack of incidents involving destruction of homes and persons of the 
ruling class or against the central government. Most were directed against minor 
officials. The movements, she maintains, were successful in overcoming certain 
feudal institutions (sale of peasants, for example). At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, however, the movements became more complicated and de- 
veloped political (antifeudal) aspects in addition to economic (antitax) demands. 
Remaining petitionary in form, in content they became a transitional stage to the 
antifeudal uprisings of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The second volume, a collection of articles, is in the nature of a polemic with 
Japanese historians, including “progressives.” It includes: Iskenderov, “Some 
Problems of the Study of a Japanese Feudal City”; Fainberg, "The Beginning of 
the Expansion of European Powers in Japan (1542-1640)”; Pozdnyakov, “The 
Role of Land-Surveying in the Enserfing of the Japanese Peasantry in the Second 
Half of the 16th Century"; Gal’perin, “The Socioeconomic Preconditions of the 
Bourgois Revolution in Japan"; Topekha, “The Fall of the Shogunate”; Bednyak, 
"Concerning the Development of Japanese Capitalism into the Monopoly Stage 
and the Character of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905”; Kozorovitskaya, 
“The Labor and Socialist Movement in Japan after the First World War (1917- 
1923)"; Fainberg, “The Japanese in Russia in the Period of the Self-Isolation of 
Japan" (using some unpublished Russian archival materials); Leonidov, “From 
the History of the Normalization of SovietJapanese Relations after the Second 
World War.” It concludes with a translation of the chronology of peasant ac- 
tivities in the Tokugawa period which ofiginally appeared in Nihon shiryö shüsei 
(Tokyo, 1956). 
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Moscow has embarked upon a program to enhance its position as the source of 
ideology and innovation in Asia. The vital role that scholarship will play in this 
campaign was evident at the T'wenty-fifth Congress of Orientalists in Moscow. 
Both these volumes are particularly significant in that they seek to engage directly 
the attention of the most highly developed and most Marxist non-Communist 
scholarly community in Asia, This is particularly evident in the articles on the 
backgrounds to the Meiji Restoration, Japanese capitalism, and the Russo-Japanese 
War. 


Harvard University Mark MANCALL 


INDIA: THE MOST DANGEROUS DECADES. By Selig S. Harrison. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 350. $6.50.) 


Wırr this book on centrifugal forces endangering the survival of the Indian 
Union as a parliamentary democracy, the Princeton University Press has added 
another substantial work to its already impressive list of books on recent South 
Asian political problems. The author, a former Associated Press correspondent in 
India and now associate editor of The New Republic, has gathered much valuable 
data from a wide variety of English-language sources and has also drawn on 
specially prepared translations from books and articles in Russian to show the 
transition in Soviet policy from encouragement of regional separatism in India to 
the greater stress on national unity in the post-Stalin era. 

Though Harrison poses the question, “Can the nation hold together?” in his 
opening chapter, his later chapters are devoted almost entirely to the divisive 
forces at work in Indian society and politics. So intent is the author on cataloguing 

the fissiparous effects of caste lobbies, linguistically determined states, and diverse 
` economic interests, he seems grimly determined to answer his own question in the 
negative wherever possible. This bias is the major weakness of the book. His 
chapter on the historical antecedents of regional separatism, for instance, contains 
a fascinating survey of the past conflicts and differences among India’s regions, 
but omits entirely the unifying influences at work in the last two centuries—the 
introduction of modern transportation by sea, rail, and air, the establishment of a 
uniform administration of officials recruited by examinations, the use of English 
in higher education and in newspaper and book publishing, and so forth. While 
he presents much interesting information on the pivotal role of caste groupings 
in India’s quinquennial elections (for example, “Communist candidates won their 
margins of victory most often when they were able to exploit allegiance to caste 
and to language region.”), he ignores the possibility that rivalries among castes 
within a given linguistic state may weaken, not strengthen, that state’s ability to 
increase its independence of the central government. 

Harrison also seems to contradict himself in the conclusions he draws from 
the series of well-organized and well-documented case studies that make up the 
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bulk of his volume. On page 314 he says, “there can be little doubt as to the 
triumph, at some point, of the forces pushing India toward greater centralization, 
achieved one way or another.” On page 338, however, he writes, “in ‘the most 
dangerous decades’ the issue is, in fact, whether any Indian state can survive at 
all.” He states a more balanced view on page 337: “No ‘final’ outcome is in 
prospect, neither the enduring triumph of a strong central state nor irrevocable 
Balkanization. Instead India is likely to experience a succession of political shocks 
as centripetal and centrifugal forces alternately gain dominant strength.” This 
book’s main contribution does not lie in these isolated attempts to peer into India’s 
future, but in the author’s painstaking reconstruction of the strategy, the successes, 
and the weaknesses of the Communist party of India as it has sought in years past 
to exploit that country’s social and linguistic diversity. 


University of Chicago SrepHEN N. Hay 


America 
A GUIDE TO ARCHIVES AND MANUSCRIPTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Edited by Philip M. Hamer. {Compiled for the National Historical 
Publications Commission.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1961. 
Pp. xxiii, 775. $12.50.) 


SELDOM in the past have historians been so blessed with new tools for their 
trade as during the current year. The Library of Congress Guide 10 the Study of 
the United States of America, the Census Bureau’s improved Historical Statistics 
of the United States, and the American Historical Association's Guide to His- 
torical Literature have already become “musts” for every well-stocked study. To 
these must be added this bulky, invaluable volume. Until its appearance, scholars 
searching for manuscripts pertinent to any subject have been forced to thumb 
through the 250 published guides to local depositories, not to mention the hundreds 
of Historical Records Survey listings of county records and church archives. Now 
they need only pull this useful work from their shelves, consult its thorough 
name-subject index, and learn exactly the location and extent of all manuscripts 
essential to the problem under investigation. 

Philip M. Hamer and his expert staff of the National Historical Publications 
Commission have accomplished this marvel of usefulness by listing the principal 
manuscript and archival holdings of thirteen hundred depositories in the fifty 
states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone. The material 
is admirably arranged; libraries are listed alphabetically under each city or town, 
with the address and name of the librarian or archivist included to facilitate fur- 
ther inquiries. For each depository there is a brief description of the principal 
collections, followed by an alphabetical listing, by individual, of the manuscript 
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holdings judged sufficiently important for inclusion. Excluded are collections of 
less than fifty items and papers of persons not important enough to be listed in 
the Dictionary of American Biography or Who's Who in America. In the larger 
depositories, individuals listed are grouped under major classifications, such as 
“presidents and cabinet officers,” “congressmen,” and “literary figures.” Printed 
guides to depositories, where available, are also listed. Thus every possible care 
has been taken to anticipate the needs of the most exacting user. 

The closely packed pages of this volume reveal some surprising facts con- 
cerning the distribution of manuscript collections. Little-known public libraries, 
usually neglected by historians, house a number of significant collections; impor- 
tant holdings are also to be found in such unlikely places as the Grand Canyon 
National Park headquarters, the First National Bank of Chicago, the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, the Frances E. Willard Library for Alcohol Research of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the Ladies’ Social Library of Blue Hill, 
Maine, and the Dennis Memorial Library of Newton, New Jersey, which proudly 
lists five volumes of inscriptions copied from headstones in Sussex County. Át the 
opposite end of the scale, the Guide demonstrates the concentration of the more 
important manuscript collections in relatively few depositories. The Library of 
Congress requires forty-one pages to list its 15,700,000 items, followed by the 
Harvard University libraries with thirteen pages, the New York Public Library, 
the University of North Carolina Library, and the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania with ten pages, and the Princeton University Library and the Massachusetts 
Historical Society with eight pages. That quantity cannot always be equated with 
usefulness is suggested by the fact that the Division of State Archives and Public 
Records of the State of Colorado lists holdings of 25,000,000 items (almost twice 
as many as the Library of Congress), while the rich manuscript holdings of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library number only. 1,500,000 items. 

Random sampling indicates that the name-subject index is laudably complete. 
I was disappointed, however, to find the papers of Frederick Jackson Turner listed 
at only the Houghton Library and the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. The 
omission of the bulk of the Turner papers at the Huntington Library may have 
been justified; the Guide pretends completeness only to December 31, 1959, and 
this collection was not opened to scholars until two days later. Less easy to under- 
stand is the failure to list the six boxes of Turner letters and documents in the 
University Archives of the Wisconsin Memorial Library. 

Such oversights can be forgiven, for seldom have historians been presented 
with a tool as essential as this. Its usefulness will continue long after the com- 
pletion of the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, now under 
preparation at the Library of Congress, for this monumental listing will be avail- 
able only at selected research libraries. Historians for a generation to come, while 
pulling this Guide from their shelves as the first step in any archival investigation, 
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will say a prayer of thanks to the National Historical Publications Commission and 
its devoted staff. That prayer is well deserved. 


Northwestern University | Ray ÁLLEN BILLINGTON 


THE ULTIMATE DECISION: THE PRESIDENT AS COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF. Edited with an introduction by Ernest R. May. (New York: George 
Braziller. 1960. Pp. xvii, 290. $6.00.) 


Dorma the last two years there has been a spate of books about the American 
presidency. This development in historiography indicates, I think, the realization 
that the presidency is the vital nerve center of the American system. Some of the 
recent books have been general in nature, others have dealt with specific Presidents, 
while still others have examined the technical functioning of the executive branch. 
The Ultimate Decision does something different. It is an interesting and valuable 
analysis of those Presidents who functioned as commander in chief in wartime 
situations. While the essays vary somewhat in quality, there is not a weak one in 
the collection. Ernest May’s opening essay analyzing why the founding fathers 
decided that the President "shall be Commander in Chief" is an excellent example 
of first-class historical detective work. Since little was said at the Philadelphia 
Convention concerning this point, May ranges through English, continental, and 
colonial American experience to discover the answer. He concludes that the com- 
mander in chief clause was intended "in the first place, to insure that control over 
the armed forces remained in politically responsible hands." Secondly, the Presi- 
dent in this role was expected to make the choices between primary and secondary 
theaters of fighting and to select the commanders to direct operations. All of the 
subsequent essays focus on these two broad conceptions, and thus there is a co- 
herence about this book that is frequently lacking in collaborative volumes. 

Marcus Cunliffe, who writes gracefully and informedly about Madison, ob- 
viously had a difficult assignment. Cunliffe concludes that "It seems evident that 
he did not make an inspiring success of the task, though we may beg the question. 
by saying that the task was impossible. It may also seem evident that in my view 
he did not disgrace the office... ." The late Leonard D. White's careful, crisp 
analysis of Polk is taken from his book The Jacksonians. 'T. Harry Williams’ essay 
on Lincoln is also familiar since it is from his well-known work Lincoln and His 
Generals. 

May's essay on McKinley, like Cunliffe's on Madison, examines the difficulties 
posed by a weak President as commander in chief. It was quite obvious that Mc- 
Kinley could not manage military affairs as did Polk or Lincoln. Ás a result, it 
was fortunate for us that we were fighting a limited war against a weak power. 
May's chapter on Wilson reflects how dramatically the office varies from President 
to President. Wilson forbade military interference with policy, but at the same 
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time he believed that policy makers should not interfere with military operations. 
It is May’s contention that Wilson did not want to get involved in military dis- 
putes among the Allied generals for fear that he might then have to agree to 
French and British political demands. May concludes that “He evaded duty as 
commander in chief in order to do his duty as president of the United States.” 

William R. Emerson’s essay on Franklin D. Roosevelt is a particularly able 
discussion. Emerson observes that while Roosevelt frequently ignored recom- 
mendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 1939 to 1943, after that he and the 
Chiefs were in close agreement. The author feels that this came about because the 
Chiefs adapted to Roosevelt’s broader aims. Emerson, however, underrates the in- 
fluence of the Chiefs on political-military policy. They were the decisive influence 
in the Far Eastern Agreement. It is surprising that Emerson does not even men- 
tion this agreement. 

The essay on Truman by Wilber W. Hoare, Jr., is informative and incisive. 
His analyzing of Truman versus MacArthur is a valuable contribution without 
the polemics that characterize so much of the writing on this episode. Since 
MacArthur isolated himself in Tokyo from 1945 to 1950 while he was “pro- 
consul,” Hoare observes that “When, in 1950, Truman tried, in a not unkindly 
way, to lay him in the Procrustean bed of a mere theater commander he could 
no longer fit it, and the President, attributing this to contumaciousness, lopped 
him off." 

"The concluding chapter on Eisenhower by May emphasizes how the President 
avoided decisions on Pentagon matters except to insist on holding down expendi- 
tures, May concludes that "he was a military hero who looked and acted like a 
Kiwanis Club president.” The Ultimate Decision is a highly useful contribution. 
The authors analyze not only an important aspect of presidential power which 
has had only episodic treatment before but an aspect of the presidential office 
which will continue to expand as long as the cold war continues. 


University of Chicago WALTER JOHNSON 


THE SERVANTS OF POWER: A HISTORY OF THE USE OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. By Loren Baritz. (Middletown, 
Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 273. $4.50.) 


Because this monograph deals only with the work of social scientists in the 
fields of industrial recruitment and personnel problems, the area now usually de- 
fined as industrial relations, some readers may be disappointed. Nothing is said, 
for example, of the extensive use of economists as analysts and forecasters or of 
the occasional employment of historians. But in concentrating on the industrial 
psychologists and sociologists, Mr. Baritz has opened an important area of 
twentieth-century history. . 

He had to cope with the usual problem of “social” history—organization of 
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data from highly diverse, fragmentary, and usually nonnarrative sources. In gen- 
eral such material offers few dramatic sequences or major characters. Baritz has 
been able to overcome these difficulties to a degree by emphasizing the experiments 
at the Hawthorne plant of Western Electric between the mid-twenties and early 
thirties as the major element in creating a science of industrial relations. 'The key 
discovery made by Elton Mayo and his associates was the importance of the small 
group in stimulating satisfaction and productive effort. Prior to this time the chief 
emphasis had been on testing for ability. The Hawthorne findings indicated that 
ability, beyond a necessary minimum, was much less important than motivation 
and that motivation could be stimulated by managerial policy. 

In recording this history, Baritz develops the thesis that the social scientists 
hired by industry have permitted themselves to be used as technicians to accom- 
plish the ends of management rather than exercising their independent judgment 
on such larger issues as "equalization of power between labor and management." 
Those who see no harm in reasonably contented nonunion labor adroitly con- 
trolled by management will doubtless think that Baritz presses his thesis too 
continuously. But one could not objectively write this history without noting that 
resistance to outside unions has been one of the principal reasons for hiring 
scientists in industrial relations. 

No one outside the field of industrial relations could criticize Baritz’ findings 
in detail. One error of fact is the statement that prices rose faster than wages in 
the 1920's. The wage-price ratio of 1929 was considerably more favorable to labor 
than that of 1920. Merely questionable is the contention that “propertyless man- 
agers, cannot be distinguished from the earlier owner-managers.” To many who 
deal with both types there appear to be differences in behavior, but an adequate 
discussion of this problem would far exceed the space of a review. In all, Baritz 
has written a stimulating and important book in the history of both business and 
the social sciences. 


University of Pennsylvania THoMxAs C. COCHRAN 


ROBERT LIVINGSTON, 1654-1728, AND THE POLITICS OF COLONIAL 
NEW YORK. By Lawrence H. Leder. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History and Culture. 1961. 
Pp. xii, 306. $6.00.) 


Lawrence Leder’s book, which he describes as “a biographical approach to 
the politics of provincial New York," is neither a complete biography of the 
founder of Livingston Manor nor a definitive history of New York politics during 
his lifetime. It is a study of "the interaction between the individual and the 
political community" in a time and place whose political history has been written, 
until now, mainly in terms of institutioral relationships and class interests. 

The author describes minutely, and for their own sake, the interrelations of 
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important people from the Albany traders to the king in council. Most of the 
dramatis personae are bound together in a vast skein of credit. Hence much of the 
book is about money: the provincial government's lack of it, the merchant-land- 
owner's willingness to lend it, and his difficulties in recovering it. Indeed one 
could have wished for some abbreviation of the repetitious financial situations in 
which Livingston inevitably found himself. It is the personal and political con- 
straints placed upon the merchants and landowners by the great financial risks 
they ran which provide the historical meat of the study, and the author gives a 
satisfying and well-written account of these constraints. 

The gold mine which has contributed most to the book's wealth of originality 
is the collection of Livingston-Redmond manuscripts in the Roosevelt Library. 
These are cited on almost every page. Livingston speaks his mind and reveals his 
troubles in countless letters to his faithful Alida; who ran the vast manor while 
her husband courted successive governors in New York City. Leder bas thoroughly 
combed many other document collections, both manuscript and published, and 
has skillfully woven a narrative from many scattered threads. 

Some background is provided from Osgood, Andrews, and other authorities, 
but not enough to avoid a certain narrowness of perspective. We hear first of “the 
King,” then of “the Queen,” and once more of “the King,” without explicit indi- 
cation that Queen Anne has succeeded William III, and that she in turn has been 
succeeded by George I. The world-wide War of the Spanish Succession is simply 
“Queen Anne’s War," a phrase surely better reserved for the American phase of 
that conflict, especially when, as in this case, it tends to obscure the scale of the 
British government's financial difficulties. We are told that many wished Lord 
Cornbury "were not so nearly related to our gracious Souveraign," a fleeting in- 
dication of the source of Cornbury's influence, but we have to deduce for ourselves 
that this avaricious buffoon, as a son of the Earl of Clarendon, must have been 
first cousin to Queen Anne through her mother, Anne Hyde. 

Leder makes no attempt to enhance our interest in Robert Livingston by giv- 
ing some description of the remarkable family of American aristocrats that he 
founded, or of the distinguished public services performed by so many of his 
descendants. 

It would be unfair, however, to judge the book according to what its author 
has left out. Within the limits he has set for himself, he has greatly advanced our 
knowledge of Livingston's public career and has illuminated the intimate details 
of colonial politics in the half century after 1680. 


Pacific Palisades, California Ian C. C. GRAHAM 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW 
YORK, 1691-1704. Volume I, INTRODUCTION; Volume II, THE MIN- 
UTES, ANNOTATED; Volume III, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
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GLOSSARY, SOURCES, INDEXES. By Paul M. Hamlin and Charles E. 
Baker. (New York: New-York Historical Society. 1959. Pp. xliii, 438; 386; 
562. $25.00 the set.) 


WHEN the Supreme Court of New York was established in 1691, it was given 
the same jurisdiction as the English Courts of King's Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer. From it appeals lay to the governor and council, then to the king in 
council. Chancery and admiralty courts coexisted with it. Its minutes for the 
periods October 6, 1691-October 12, 1692, and August 11, I701-October 14, 1704, 
with ample annotation, are published in the second volume of this admirable 
work. The third volume contains a biographical dictionary of the members of 
bench and bar whose names occur in the minutes, as well as a glossary of ab- 
breviations and legal terms, a list of sources cited, a table of cases, an index of 
persons and places, and a subject index. The first volume is a copious introduction 
by the editors. 

This admirable apparatus is useful since the “minutes” of a court contain only 
what we would call “docket entries," a record of the procedural steps taken in 
court by the attorneys, including motions to set a date for trials and arguments, 
and the times of adjournments. In other words, the most helpful legal documents 
for a student of the cases involved, that is to say the pleadings or other filed 
papers, the record of testimony and evidence taken, the briefs or written arguments 
of counsel, and the opinions of the court on the issues involved, are all missing; 
only the bare bones of the courtroom formalities have been noted by the clerk. It 
is desirable, therefore, to supplement this fragmentary record by historical data 
from other sources, and the editors have successfully done this. 

Cases of particular interest in the years covered include the treason trials of 
Jacob Leisler and Nicholas Bayard (although these were before special courts 
under commissions of oyer and terminer), and the trial of the celebrated Presby- 
terian divine, Francis Makemie, for preaching without a license. Perhaps also the 
controversial claim of Lieutenant Governor Cadwallader Colden that the governor 
and council upon hearing an appeal could re-examine facts found by a jury had 
later repercussions upon Ámerican constitutional law. Vestiges of this conflict may 
have been in the minds of the New York convention which demanded a bill of 
rights when ratifying the United States Constitution. The New York proposal 
that all appeals in causes determinable according to the course of the common 
law be by writ of error and not otherwise may have been the sources of Madison's 
suggestion: "nor shall any fact triable by jury, according to the course of the com- 
mon law, be otherwise re-examinable than may consist with the principles of 
common law." This became the basis of the Seventh Amendment, providing that 
“In suits at common law... no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined 
in any Court of the United States, than accdrding to the rules of the common law." 

These handsome volumes, in conjunction with a publication of the New-York 
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Historical Society in 1912, cover the first fourteen years of the New York Supreme 
Court. The tribunal itself still flourishes as an important organ in the state’s 
judicial system, though it may be helpful to remind nonlawyers that in spite of 
its name it is not the highest court in the state. That honor now falls to the Court 
of Appeals, which Cardozo graced for many years before succeeding Holmes in 
Washington. 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania Epwarp DUMBAULD 


CHANCELLOR ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON OF NEW YORK, 1746-1813. 
By George Dangerfield. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1960. 
Pp. viii, 532. $10.00.) 


By itself the name Robert R. Livingston will probably not sell many copies of 
his biography. Nor will his title of chancellor, earned by a quarter century of 
service as chief judge in equity in New York, create much greater demand. The 
author’s name and the memory of his glowing history, The Era of Good Feelings, 
will carry this volume to the historian's desk and to the easy chairs of the general 
reading public. In his lifetime, Livingston enjoyed many of fortune’s favors. The 
final stroke, a century and a half after his death, is his biography, which stands at 
once as a memorial to the man and as a further testimonial to the author's pre- 
viously won reputation for subtle insight couched in richly textured prose. 

Livingston's interest as a subject lies partly in his variety. Scion of a lordly 
manorial family, he was successively revolutionist, jurist, Federalist, Antifederalist, 
ambassador to France and purchaser of Louisiana, pioneer in steamboating, and a 
leader in scientific agriculture. These Dangerfield handles with his customary 
skil and verve. But Livingston was more than a many-sided man. He was a 
great landed aristocrat who turned his back on the Federalist party to follow the 
lead of Jefferson. This improbable action marks him as a person to be “explained.” 
Accordingly the author has a second and more difficult task of drawing from 
Livingston's background and thought those elements that enable his reader to 
understand this transformation. 

“This book," says Dangerfield, "is primarily a study of aristocracy.” Spe- 
cifically he makes it a case study of an aristocrat who commits himself intel- 
lectually to the cause of popular government, but who never divests himself of an 
aversion to popular politics. As a consequence, he maintains, Livingston was 
politically both an unpopular and unreliable figure. This reading of Livingston's 
career is brought to the test of New York politics, of which this volume is a 
notable study. In his analysis, developed to fugal complexity, of the interplay be- 
tween aristocratic and democratic elements, the author consciously avoids the 
“fallacy of making the life of Robert R. Livingston (1746-1813) a paradigm of 
aristocratic experience in New York.” With the instinct of a true biographer, 
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Dangerfield suggests the subleties of Livingston's relation to his times, one of the 
most exacting tasks in this kind of writing. 

The long-overdue biography of Chancellor Livingston has been specifically re- 
quested by perceptive students. A figure of almost first rank, Livingston cannot 
be consigned to passing mention or footnote treatment. His papers, a "vast and 
imposing repository,” pointedly suggest him as a subject. His active career 
spanned one of the most exciting half centuries in American history during which 
he had close association with men in the seats of power. Against this background, 
an intrinsically interesting personage is bound to make good copy for the biog- 
rapher with patience to exhaust his papers and skill to draw his portrait. 

As a biography this volume leaves reviewers almost no room for words other 
than praise. The tone is judicious, the judgments balanced. Livingston stands in 
the forefront even in scenes where Washington and Napoleon are present. The 
prodigious research exhibited in the volume never becomes a burden. This is the 
performance of a virtuoso. 


University of Maryland AUBREY C. LAND 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 1759-1766. By Bernhard 
Knollenberg. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. viii, 486. $8.50.) 


Mn. Knollenberg has added another to the excellent series of books that he 
has done on the early history of the United States. The author traces the origin 
of the Ámerican Revolution to precisely the same set of circumstances and events 
that the revolutionaries themselves claimed: the mistakes, ineptitudes, and mis- 
management of the British government in the period during and after the French 
and Indian War. It was not his purpose to set the Revolution in the broad context 
of a hundred and fifty years of colonial development, or in the framework of 
British imperial evolution, or indeed in the still larger complex of international 
imperialism. Rather it was his purpose to view much more narrowly and from a 
close inspection of the sources, almost from the eyes of the participants themselves, 
the unfolding events and mounting irritations from 1759 to 1775. Even within 
that limited period, the author restricts himself even more. He contends that the 
origin of the Revolution was in the policies adopted by the British government 
during the French and Indian War, and specifically during the period from 1759 
to 1763. He lists as major irritants during those four years: the requirement by 
the Privy Council in 1759 that any bill passed by the legislature of Virginia re- 
pealing or amending an existing act must contain a clause suspending its operation 
until approved by the Privy Council in England, an order that was later extended 
to other colonies; the issuance in 1761 of general writs of assistance; the order by 
the Privy Council in 176: forbidding governors of the royal colonies to issue 
judicial or other commissions not revocable at the pleasure of the King; and the 
activities from 1759 onward of the archbishop of Canterbury which further ex- 
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tended the control of the Church of England and looked to the establishment of 
an American bishopric. 

In addition to dealing in detail with these issues, the volume also treats the 
more familiar material relating to the acts of 1763 and following. The author 
discounts the importance of the costs of defending America after 1763 as a reason 
for taxing the colonies. Nor does he believe that the English government seriously 
contemplated greatly extending the troops quartered in the colonies. He feels that 
the reason for taxing the colonies grew out of internal British problems and politics 
rather than out of the increased costs of defending the colonies. He also discounts 
the fact that George III was insane during any of these decisions, showing con- 
clusively that the insanity came on much later. The major part of the work deals 
with the repeal of the Stamp Act, but concluding chapters carry the story of the 
emerging Revolution to its actual outbreak in 1775, a hasty summary which adds 
little to our knowledge or understanding of the period, but serves to complete the 
story for the general reader. 

Knollenberg writes well, with an obvious love of his subject and of the period. 
The book is accurate in detail and meticulous in method. Appended notes are 
helpful in explaining the author’s purpose, and the index is adequate. 


University of Louisville Pure Davison 


THE POWER OF THE PURSE: A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PUBLIC 
FINANCE, 1776-1790. By E. James Ferguson. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History and Culture. 
1961. Pp. xvi, 358. $7.50.) 


SHoutp the United States depend upon the states to pay long-term public debts, 
both state and federal, with irredeemable paper money issued by unrestrained 
state legislatures, or should Congress provide a uniform national currency, based 
on coin, in which such debts should be paid from federal taxes? Such was the 
question that dominated the financial history of the Union, 1776-1790, as it is 
related by Mr. Ferguson. Sixty-six years have passed since a comparable work on 
this subject was published: C. J. Bullock's The Finances of the United States from 
1775 to 1789. . . . As Ferguson points out, intensive studies of American finance 
written between 1880 and 19oo expressed, for the most part, the aversion to cur- 
rency inflation that reigned in "sound money" circles during the Populist era. 
That school condemned the states of 1775-1790 and their paper money expedients. 
Ferguson has presented the case for the states and has done so without special 
pleading. He has refrained from claiming too much for his contributions and has 
thereby given his book a distinctive character. 

His volume has several outstanding features. It gives a good description of the 
army s practice of impressing supplies,*relates in detail the war-born claims of the 
states on the Union and the efforts to adjust and settle them, offers an excellent 
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summary of the financial policies of Robert Morris as superintendent of finance, 
and contains the best available account of the speculation in public securities that 
raged between 1789 and 1791. A principal contribution sets forth the measures of 
the state governments which made provision for paying both state and federal 
debts, with the exception, among others, of those owed by the Union to foreign 
creditors. T'wo of Ferguson's points have special interest: speculation in public 
securities had no perceptible effect on the making of the Constitution; the Re- 
publican opposition to the Federalists began with Madison's proposal of 1790 to 
differentiate among the public creditors. Ferguson errs in saying that the Con- 
stitution gave Congress an unlimited taxing power and that in 1787 the people 
relinquished "what they had fought Britain to preserve." Is there no difference 
between a representative Congress and a Parliament in which Americans were not 
represented at all? 

The “nationalists” of the 1780’s sought not only to satisfy the public creditors 
but also to create a uniform national currency based on coin and to provide for 
investors a fund of dependable securities, at a time when life insurance companies 
and savings banks did not exist and when stocks of corporations were negligible. 
Both objectives called for the surrender by the states of their power over money. 
Ferguson has not emphasized this aspect of the nationalist cause. 

Careful and thorough research, clear statements of fact, a judicial temper, and 
a mastery of confusing detail help to make Ferguson's book an outstanding one, 
the best study of national finances during the formative years of the Republic. 


Cornell University Curtis P. Nerteis 


THE RISING AMERICAN EMPIRE. By R. W. Van Alstyne. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 215. $6.00.) 


In 1956 Richard W. Van Alstyne of the University of Southern California de- 
livered the Commonwealth Fund Lectures at University College, London. This 
book, basically a group of essays on American diplomatic history to the end of the 
nineteenth century with a brief concluding chapter added to bring the narrative 
into the twentieth century, is an outgrowth of those lectures. It is organized around 
the theme of the growth of the United States as a national state, or as the author 
prefers, an American Empire, and covers such topics as independence and the 
French alliance of 1778, foreign policy in the Federalist and Republican eras, 
manifest destiny, expansion into the Pacific, relations with Canada, the thrust into 
the Caribbean, and the lure of Asia. It seeks to analyze the process or "growth 
pattern," followed in the construction of the nation. 

Since American history coincides with the rise of modern nationalism, the 
author believes that the American Empire provides an excellent introduction to 
the study of “international history.” He sees in the United States “the first of the 
truly national states" and asserts that "with the consummation of the American 
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Revolution the Age of Nationalism is definitely under way." This touches his 
main theme, based on an approach that gives precedence to foreign over domestic 
affairs and reverses the procedure of treating national history from the viewpoint 
of a nation concerned with its own internal affairs and which only incidentally 
looks beyond its borders. In other words, he envisages his work as a history of 
the American national state, "rather than a history of the American people." 

This history, nonetheless, is essentially a broad synthesis of material familiar 
to the diplomatic historian, even though some of it is based on original sources. It 
is mainly in the area of the author's own ideas and interpretations, therefore, that 
one must look for any noteworthy contribution. In this, the book is not disap- 
pointing. Van Alstyne points out gaps in existing scholarship, advances his own 
views vigorously, and does not hesitate to attack the findings of other historians. 
He is, for instance, dissatisfied with the existing state of scholarship on the diplo- 
matic history of the American Revolution, a subject that he believes "merits drastic 
reconsideration and calls for new perspectives. . . ." Since this small volume al- 
lows him only slight opportunity for such reconsideration, he promises a fuller 
treatment in a future book. 

Even though it cannot offer exploration in depth of certain critical ideas, this 
book is the fruit of many years of devoted scholarship in American diplomatic 
history and brings to focus the author's thinking on the challenging problem of 
nationalism's place in that history, a subject dealt with inadequately in the existing 
literature. Whether or not one would agree with his thinking, his ideas, such as 
that dealing with the conception of an American Empire or that which suggests 
that the Monroe Doctrine announced to the world that the United States was a 
great power and as such would determine the destiny of the Western Hemisphere, 
deserve consideration by those interested in the history of American diplomacy. 
It is well, therefore, that these provocative essays are now available to a larger 
audience than that which heard them, in a different form, in London five years 
ago. 


University of Michigan ALEXANDER DECONDE 


THE FARMER'S AGE: AGRICULTURE, 1815-1860. By Paul W. Gates. [The 
Economic History of the United States, Volume IIL.] (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 1960. Pp. xviii, 460. $6.00.) 


Tras volume, which parallels George Taylor's excellent The Transportation 
Revolution in the same series, seeks, in little more than four hundred pages of 
text, to present the story of a forty-five-year period that witnessed tremendous 
technological changes in and vast expansion of American agriculture. Professor 
Gates has presented his material in nineteen chapters organized more along topical 
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than chronological lines. The first two chapters sketch agriculture in the United 
States, North and South, at the opening of the period. The next two chapters are 
devoted to the public land system. Despite his numerous strictures on the han- 
dling of the federal lands Gates concludes that “Notwithstanding all this mal- 
functioning of the public-land system followers of Jefferson's agrarian ideas might 
have been relatively satisfied with the way the system had worked throughout the 
ante-bellum period." The next eight chapters present the story of various kinds 
of farming: tobacco, flax, and hemp; rice and sugar; cotton; grain; prairie farm- 
ing; livestock; dairying; hay, fruit, and vegetables. Five chapters are devoted to 
what might be called the forces of innovation: labor and farm machinery; the 
search for new species and new crops; government aid to farmers; the agricultural 
press; and the rise of agricultural education. Chapter xvm deals in a limited way 
with farming in the Far West (Oregon, Utah, and California). The concluding 
chapter discusses the economic problems of the farmer, notably problems of credit, 
markets, and marketing. The book reflects Gates's long concern with problems of 
land policy and his command of the vast monographic and other important source 
material. It is a triumph to be able to deal so well with so many aspects of this 
complex story. 

In a book so packed with data drawn from such a large number of sources it 
is not to be expected that proofreaders will catch all errors. They did not, but the 
number of errors is small, although confusing LaSalle with LaCrosse on the end 
paper map is embarrassingly conspicious. 

Some economic historians will no doubt want to challenge the judgment that 
"northern farming was more important to the economic growth of the United 
States than the plantation economy of the South... .” All will be grateful for the 
fresh material on farm laborers in the North, but it is proper to question the ac- 
curacy of the analysis of the data on farm laborers taken from the 1860 census and 
referred to several times. Tt is entirely possible that most of the farmers without 
farms and the farm laborers were farmers’ sons over the age of fourteen still 
residing at home. The author also seems to be of two minds on the question of 
farm laborers: on the one hand, he laments the labor shortage which was partly 
responsible for the land mining he deplores; on the other, he seems distressed to 
find such a relatively large number of farm laborers reported in the 1860 census. 
It seems to me that the material presented by Gates argues against accepting as 
valid his sweeping condemnation of American farmers: "Except in the Pennsyl- 
vania-German area, and with individual exceptions elsewhere, American farmers 
regarded their land as the means of quickly making a fortune through the rising 
land values which the progress of the community and their own individual im- 
provements would give it." The agricultural colleges, for example, the beginnings 
of which be describes, could hardly be said to reflect the aspirations of a race of 
mere land miners. Despite these and otherarguable points, Gates has given us an 
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enormously useful book for which all who are interested in United States economic 


history will be grateful. 


University of Wisconsin VERNON CARSTENSEN 


CHARLES SUMNER AND THE COMING OF THE CIVIL WAR. By 
David Donald, (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1960. Pp. xxii, 392, xxiv. $6.75.) 


Davi» Donald's volume on the life of Charles Sumner from 1811 to 1861 
launches the first critical biography ever written of the Massachusetts Senator, 
and the first of any kind since 1910. A second volume for the latter part of 
Sumner's career is in preparation. Donald has used the Adams Papers and many 
new sources never previously brought to bear upon Sumner. His detailed, com- 
prehensive, analytical treatment places his book at once among a select group of 
major scholarly biographies of men of the pre-Civil War era—works like Wiltse 
on Calhoun, Randall on Lincoln, and Bemis on J. Q. Adams. 

The triumph of a successful treatment is all the more notable because of the 
difficulties that Sumner presents as the subject for a biography. Few figures in 
Ámerican public life have been more anomalous or more controversial. Sumner 
was an ideologue who seemed totally unqualified for political life, but was elected 
to the Senate in 1851 because of a fluke and re-elected in 1857 because he had been 
caned by Preston Brooks, As a senator, he had no concept whatever of the legisla- 
tive function and treated the Senate only as a theater for the staging of set oratori- 
cal pieces, yet he became a nationally famous and influential leader in the Re- 
publican party. His penchant for vilifying anyone (including his friends) who 
disagreed with him, his arrogant self-righteousness, “his ponderous homilies, his 
ostentatious culture, . . . his unvarnished . . . insufferable egotism” made him 
one of the petae i men in American history: Perhaps no figure would lend 
himself less readily to biographical impartiality. 

The author demonstrated in his biography of William H. Herndon that he 
possesses a remarkable talent for discerning and disclosing what lies behind the 
distortions of human personality. This talent shows through brilliantly in his in- 
terpretation of Sumner. He achieves his result, moreover, not by flashy psy- 
chographic passages, but by telling his story with a fullness and a depth that 
unfolds its own meaning. No doubt there is more art in this than an old-fashioned 
exponent of scientific history would want to admit, but still Donald’s use of ex- 
tensive data furnishes a striking reminder of the value of such material as ballast 
in the ship of historical subjectivity. His account shows Sumner as a man with 
acute psychological inadequacies. These revealed themselves in the pathological 
intensity of his friendships (he accompanied the Longfellows on their wedding 
trip), in his indiscriminate and insatiable greediness for praise, and in the fears 
of ineffectuality which lay behind his facade of pompous rectitude. Donald shows 
all his shortcomings—his alienation from one friend after another, his shifty 
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expedients while professing himself a “slave of principle,” his repellent qualities— 
and even subscribes to the affirmation that he was “a specimen of prolonged and 
morbid juvenility.” Yet withal, the fullness of the context in which these features 
are presented takes something of the harshness away from the presentation. If it 
does not make Sumner attractive, it certainly makes him understandable, and it 
shows that very often the most defenselessly, poignantly human impulses lay be- 
hind his behavior even when it was least human in its manifestations. 

Historians of the pre-Civil War period will welcome this biography’s critical 
treatment of a number of disputed historical points: the nature of the coalition 
and the agreement by which Sumner was elected to the Senate; the nature of the 
malady which incapacitated him after the assault by Brooks (Donald proves by 
exhaustive analysis that it was psychosomatic, but that Sumner was certainly not 
deliberately shamming, and that it was cured only by a heroically painful treatment 
because Sumner psychologically needed the assurance that he had suffered in 
order to be cured); and the question of Sumner’s reaction to secession (Donald 
rejects Laura White’s contention that he was willing to accept disunion). One 
feature that may surprise many readers is the extent of the hostility to Sumner in 
Massachusetts and the bitterness of his quarrels with other antislavery men. In 
more ways than a brief review can state, this is an important and most rewarding 


biography. 


Stanford University Davi» M. Porter 


JOHN C. CALHOUN—OPPORTUNIST: A REAPPRAISAL. By Gerald M. 
Capers. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 275. $6.75.) 


In this challenging little book the interpretation of John C. Calhoun may be 
said to have come full cycle; for here reborn is the Machiavellian politician con- 
jured up by Von Holst in the 1880's from the ashes of the tarnished warrior so 
reprobated by the South Carolina Unionists of half a century earlier. Calhoun, 
Professor Capers argues, was driven throughout his life by an all-consuming desire 
to be President of the United States, and in pursuit of this end he was willing to 
sacrifice friends, family, and principles—everything, indeed, save only the feudal 
but somehow infinitely precious southern way of life. In support of this thesis 
the accepted facts of Calhoun’s career are retold, sometimes with fresh insight, 
occasionally with less than candor, but in general with scrupulous accuracy. 

The primary incidents of Calhoun’s life may be fitted easily into such a mold, 
as indeed may the lives of most public men; for who is to say what truly moti- 
vates votes, friendships, or political alliances? There are always contemporary in- 
sinuations of rascality as well as claims to the most disinterested patriotism. 
Capers has no doubts. Calhoun's choice of Yale and the Litchfield Law School, 
his marriage to a low-country heiress, his brief carcer in the state legislature, and 
his election to Congress all appear as calculated steps on the way to realizing an 
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ambition that, in him, is presented as in some obscure way iniquitous. Similarly 
motivated was the young Carolinian’s championship of the War of 1812 and of 
the nationalistic economic program that followed. The thesis is easier to defend 
when we come to the Missouri Compromise and Calhoun’s premature candidacy 
late in 1821, to his support of Jackson against Adams, and his devious course on 
the tariff, where failure may be conveniently blamed upon ineptitude. 

The stillcontroversial nullification episode offers positive evidence on both 
sides, Take the tariff compromise of 1833, for example. Calhoun’s rejection of the 
Verplanck bill (with its obviously greater measure of free trade) on the ground 
that the manufacturers should not be asked to sacrifice so much so fast, was cer- 
tainly the action of a candidate, but it was also the action of a man who had no 
other choice. Calhoun’s flirtation with the Whigs, his return to the Democracy, 
his abortive bid for the presidency in 1844, his role in the annexation of Texas, and 
his final efforts for compromise on the sectional issue each adds its touch to the 
old portrait of a scheming and hypocritical politician who professed his attach- 
ment to the Union even while he devised and propagated the doctrine that would 
justify its destruction. It is the portrait of a self-deluded man whose intellect, as 
Adams said, was pander to his will, a man whose uncontrolled ambition drove him 
into the very blunders that would forever bar his way to the office he so ardently 
desired. 

Despite passages in which Capers appears to fall momentarily under Cal- 
houn’s spell, the book on the whole is cynical, depicting a world in which every 
action, not of Calhoun alone but of all the public figures of the time, was selfishly 
inspired. Not one of the characters in this abbreviated drama has any real interest 
in the welfare of the country, but only in his own prospects of controlling it. One 
has only to agree with Thomas Hobbes that all men are moved by love of gain 
or love of glory, and the pieces fall neatly into place. 


Washington, D.C. Caries M. WITSE 


THE REAL ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A COMPLETE ONE VOLUME HIS- 
TORY OF HIS LIFE AND TIMES. By Reinhard H. Luthin. (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1960. Pp. xviii, 778. $10.00.) 


For nearly a decade Benjamin P. Thomas’ biography of Abraham Lincoln has 
stood alone as a one-volume synthesis of the best Lincoln scholarship. Now Rein- 
hard H. Luthin places beside it a book that is equally sound, longer and fuller in 
detail, but less successful as a literary achievement. It is unfortunate that a work 
resting upon extensive and painstaking research should be blemished by faulty 
sentence structure, violation of idiom, inelegant variation, and other symptoms of 
slipshod writing. Lincoln has been elevated, Luthin writes, to “near-deistic lofti- 
ness.” He acquired a "vote-garnering sobriquet” and “waged” a “race” for the 
White House, He believed that in the South “there existed more pro-Union senti- 
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ment than there actually was, or greater secessionist strength than he thought 
possible.” He referred “laudibly but cautiously” to Sherman’s “shambles-inflicting 
Georgia march.” His Second Inaugural Address was “free from tawdry partisan- 
ship and lack of vindictiveness.” Douglas engaged in “excitable verbal warfare,” 
and at the Democratic Convention in 1860, “intraparty discord crashed to a fatal 
crisis.” In addition, the reader of The Real Abraham Lincoln will find quotations 
and minor facts needlessly repeated, stock phrases worn thin with use, and occa- 
sional typographical errors. Since Luthin at his best writes clear, vigorous prose, 
one can only conclude that the book was hurried into print without the final revis- 
ing and careful editing that it needed. 

Despite these and other defects, the Luthin book does accomplish its stated 
purpose of presenting Lincoln "in a fact-filled single volume, from his birth to his 
burial.” The author has ranged over a vast amount of material and selected his 
data with skill, carefully distinguishing proven fact from credible tradition, and 
both from dubious legend. There are, to be sure, some minor errors and a few 
curious omissions: Lincoln travels up the Mississippi on a flatboat; Franklin Pierce 
occupies the presidency in 1847; Ben Butler uses dynamite before it has been 
invented; the important Trent affair receives no mention. But on the whole, Luthin 
has covered the ground thoroughly and accurately. Furthermore, his voluminous 
notes, filling seventy-seven pages at the back of the book, constitute an invaluable 
guide to Lincoln literature. The index is inadequate, however, for a work that will 
be placed on many reference shelves. 

The promise of the title is fulfilled only in a negative way. Slashing away impa- 
tiently at the tangle of folklore and eulogy, Luthin succeeds in proving that 
Lincoln was human and fallible, but he has not penetrated the mystery of the 
man’s greatness. Character sketches in the book are more vivid than profound, 
and there is no sustained effort to analyze Lincoln’s thought, his leadership, or his 
historical influence. Luthin’s “real” Lincoln is in the main just a partly debunked 
Lincoln. Some of the earlier chapters are almost hostile. Luthin has little sympathy 
for the antislavery movement and pictures Lincoln as a conservative opportunist 
who was drawn into the Republican party by ambition rather than principle. 
Even the debates with Douglas, we are told, revealed primarily a “crass oratorical 
maneuverer for votes”; indeed, “up to his election as President in 1860 he had left 
no record of achievement, except the quest for office.” Luthin also holds Lincoln 
responsible in no small degree for the failure of compromise in 1860-1861, insist- 
ing that his silence as President-elect was a “colossal mistake" and a “fatal one.” 
But he has increasing admiration for the wartime leader, not as a military genius 
but as a conservative bulwark against the antislavery extremists in Congress. These 
and other opinions scattered through the book are usually defensible and yet 
seldom new. There are times, in fact, when Luthin seems to ignore the latest 
scholarship even while citing it. : 

In summary, The Real Abraham Lincoln lacks literary grace and offers little 
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fresh interpretation, but as a narrative of the facts it will no doubt prove to be 
more useful than any other single volume. 


Stanford University D. E. FEHRENBACHER 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST SLAVERY, 1830-1860. By Louis Filler. [The New 
American Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1960. Pp. xvii, 


318. $5.00.) 


Tux word "slavery" always carries a heavy emotional charge. It had to do 
with moral values in Civil War days, and ever after it has symbolized America's 
dedication to democratic principles. As a result, it has been nearly impossible for the 
scholar to evaluate the institution or the crusade against it objectively. All ques- 
tions and all answers have become stereotyped. The terms “good” and “bad’ alone 
apply. 

The present volume illustrates this point. The author accepts, without raising 
a single question, all the traditional assumptions regarding slavery, the South, and 
the abolitionists. He enlists in the crusade and sees abolition as “the central hub 
of reform” in an era of intense ferment of all kinds. In organization and content 
he follows the usual pattern which begins with “abolition before Garrison” and 
ends with “Kansas and . . . the irrepressible conflict.” Within these limits, his 
researches have been exhaustive and his contribution considerable. He adds new 
names and new details to the usual story. He takes sharp issue with Gilbert Barnes 
as to whether “the moral crusade had done its work by 1839,” and as to the rela- 
tive importance of Theodore Weld and William Lloyd Garrison. He stands firmly 
behind Garrison as the one man who kept the moral issue before the public to 
the very end. He finds a larger place in the movement for such figures as Myron 
Holley, Le Roy Sutherland, Henry C. Wright, the Negro leaders, and the women. 
He rightly sees antislavery as related to the revivals and to other reforms. He is 
probably right in his belief that Garrison’s attitudes differed from those of others 
only in degree. In fact, he has produced a volume that will serve as a good refer- 
ence work for anyone seeking information regarding individuals and groups con- 
nected with the antislavery crusade. 

What he has not done is to tell us why the crusade against an institution that 
had been around so long should suddenly have “burst upon the public in the 
1830's.” Filler sees nothing in the immediate environment or in the personal 
experiences of the abolitionist that caused him to center his efforts on an institu- 
tion with which he had little or no personal contact. 'The author's constant use of 
the term “the South” as a region where everyone thought alike raises the question 
as to whether it is possible to understand a reform movement without a sound 
knowledge of the thing to be reformed gnd those connected with it. Nor has Filler 
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explained why the Republican party, which was not exactly abolitionist, ultintately 
took over the practical task of abolishing slavery. 


University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 


WHY THE NORTH WON THE CIVIL WAR. By Richard N. Current et al. 
Edited by David Donald. ([Baton Rouge:] Louisiana State University Press. 
1960. Pp. xv, 128. $2.95.) 


In 1957, as a part of the celebration of the ı25th anniversary of Gettysburg 
College, the late Professor Robert Fortenbaugh suggested a three-day conference 
in which leading authorities would discuss various aspects of the Civil War. The 
resounding success of that conference, under the direction of Professor Allan 
Nevins of Columbia University, led to its becoming an annual affair. This book 
is the product of the second conference. 

It opens with Richard N. Current's emphatic answer to the question posed by 
the title. After balancing the traditional southern advantages of defensive position 
and psychology, terrain, and an outdoor and agriculturally self-sufficient people 
against traditional handicaps and blunders, Current traces the fundamental basis 
of victory to a northern economic superiority so great that it could have been 
dissipated only by most improbable military or diplomatic events. Next T. Harry 
Williams evaluates the influence on both northern and southern commanders of 
Antoine Henri Jomini’s writings, and those of his West Point advocate, Dennis 
Hart Mahan, stressing position warfare and a rapid tactical offensive. Professor 
Williams believes that circumstances led the North to emphasize unwisely the 
first of these principles and the South to employ the second brilliantly in the earlier 
part of the war. Eventually the North advanced to truer military principles beyond 
Jomini and won. 

In the third essay Norman Graebner holds that the basic reason that England 
decided not to intervene in the war was simply that to have done so would have 
violated too deeply the general principle of nonintervention to which she had be- 
come committed. David Donald maintains that an excess of democracy (in Tocque- 
ville's sense of obstinate individualism and leveling tendencies) killed the Confed- 
eracy. David M. Potter holds that defective southern policies with reference to 
taxation, cotton, impressment of supplies, use of slave labor, and, more specifically, 
the deficiencies of President Davis as a civil, popular, and military leader turned 
the balance. Throughout the conflict Davis, a parvenu among the old-line aristo- 
crats, was so intent upon justifying a lost cause in advance that he could never 
give proper attention to making it a winning one. 

Each of these essays repays the reader. Differing in their viewpoints, nonc is 
irreconcilable with the others. One may question whether neglect of the factor that 
offered the Confederacy its only real hope in the last half of the war, that of 


—— 
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northern morale and opinion, is not Hamlet without Hamlet. And, since the ap- 
pearance of the study by Warren W. Hassler, Jr. (a book that gave me a bad three 
days as it forced a reconsideration of long-held assumptions), is anyone justified in 
dismissing General McClellan in quite so cavalier a fashion as one or two of the 
present writers do, and, indeed, as Lincoln did nearly a century ago? 


George Washington University Woop Gray 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: A LIFE IN SCIENCE. By Edward Lurie. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 449. $7.50.) 


Unrtir recently we have been chiefly dependent for knowledge of Agassiz’ life 
upon two books issued at the close of the nineteenth century, one by his American 
wife Elizabeth Cary Agassiz (the foundress of Radcliffe) and the other by his 
disciple Jules Marcou. The situation has now been transformed by the appear- 
ance of a frankly anecdotal combined biography of Louis and Elizabeth Agassiz, 
by Louise Hall Tharp, and the present work, which from its scale, persuasive inter- 
pretation, and exhaustive study of the manuscript sources deserves to be called 
definitive. It forms a worthy counterpart to the book with which it will inevitably 
be compared—Professor Dupree’s recent, distinguished life of Asa Gray. The only 
serious criticism that can be made of Professor Lurie’s book is that it might have 
been somewhat condensed without any real loss of substance. 

Lurie’s account of Agassiz is not likely to alter in any profound way the 
accepted view of a man who had accomplished his principal researches before 
coming to America, here performed magisterial labors in organizing and inspirit- 
ing the scientific community, and then found himself locked in a close scholarly 
combat with the Darwinians that he was no longer willing or able to sustain to 
his credit. If the large outlines of Agassiz’ career remain as before, Lurie gives us 
much greater detail at every point. In choosing the best things in the book, one 
might well fix upon the skillful exposition of how far Agassiz succumbed to 
Naturphilosophie, the incredible story of his undisguised and unresented depreda- 
tions upon the Boston pocketbook by which he founded and sustained his endur- 
ing monument, the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard, and the account 
(which owes much to Dupree) of Agassiz’ friends the “Lazzaroni,” the Cam- 
bridge club with affiliations in Washington which undertook to dominate the 
scientific life of the country and incidentally brought into being the National 
Academy of Sciences. The author brings out the inevitable resentment of the 
leading American scientists who were excluded from the councils of the Lazzaroni, 
above all Asa Gray and James Dwight Dana, even before Agassiz embarked upon 
his perilous confrontation with Darwin. Dana was also gravely offended by Agas- 
siz’ brazen defense of a book by Jules Marcou, which he frankly admitted that 
he had never read. Another ingredient in an explosive situation was Agassiz’ ir- 
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remediable incapacity for working on terms of equality with the young scholars 
whom he successively drew into his circle, but could seldom credit with having 
attained sufficient maturity to become independent of himself. The upshot was 
that when Agassiz mounted his attack upon Darwinism, he was already deeply 
suspect in the eyes of his peers as a man who regarded new men and new ideas 
as a personal affront and direct criticism of himself as sacrilegious. The force of 
his assault was weakened in the eyes of scientists, though not of the general pub- 
lic. It is precisely a part of Lurie’s argument that Agassiz had begun to play by 
preference to an audience of littérateurs like Longfellow and Lowell and even to 
publish the only account of some of his later scientific doctrines in the Adantic 
Monthly. 

The least familiar issues treated are the straightforward account of the un- 
founded charges brought against Agassiz early in his Boston days of having 
improper relations with a serving girl and the evidence Lurie cites to show that at 
the end of his life Agassiz, though by no means accepting evolution, was trying 
heroically to confront the subject as a matter to be resolved by dispassionate empiri- 
cal investigation. If he had been capable of recovering this characteristic posture of 
his youth, the last years of his life would have been less stormy. 


Harvard University Donap FLEMING 


HENRY ADAMS AND BROOKS ADAMS: THE EDUCATION OF TWO 
AMERICAN HISTORIANS. By Timothy Paul Donovan. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 220. $4.00.) 


In the whole field of American historiography it is hardly possible to name 
two more famous and more interesting historians than Henry and Brooks Adams. 
A thorough study of the works and the philosophies of these two brothers has 
long been overdue. Mr. Donovan has attempted to fill this need, although he does 
not bring to his study all the works involved (for instance Henry Adams’ Gallatin 
and to a large extent his Education), and he assumes too much knowledge on the 
part of his reader regarding the personalities of the two men. The author does make 
clear, however, what kind of historians these two men were and where they rank 
in importance. He traces the long search made by each to find a philosophy of 
history, their efforts to make a science of history, their discarding of “the Amer- 
ican dream,” and finally evaluates their influence on American history. 

Donovan states that among the precepts formulated by great-grandfather John 
Adams which were accepted by “every succeeding member of the family,” were: 
a rational instead of an emotional approach to public issues, an educated leader- 
ship, and continual national self-analysis. Therefore, continues the author, it was 
Jobn Quincy Adams’ failure in the face of Jackson's victory in 1832 that “first 
caused both Henry and Brooks to survey the American past with skepticism and 
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to glance at the future with apprehension.” Since, later in the book, the author 
finds that Brooks "never became as pessimistic about the future as Henry," that 
Henry "arrived on an answer which was as devoid of hope for man as it was 
for a universe doomed to eternal sterility," and that Henry "was by inheritance 
and inclination a pessimist,” it is hardly convincing to accept John Quincy Adams’ 
failure as the “cause” of his grandsons’ skeptical view of America's past. Nor can 
the deep concern that Henry and Brooks had for the future be called a “glance.” 
In fact Donovan finds later in his book that in 1866 Henry had “supreme confi- 
dence in the ability of America [until] ... the Grant era had undermined his 
previous equanimity.” Also we find this statement: “Brooks Adams was as ro- 
mantic as his brother Henry.” Since a romantic and a pessimist are usually two 
quite different people, the origin and the exact nature of Henry’s pessimism, or 
even skepticism, are unclear. 

In discussing Henry’s search for a law of history, the author says that his 
thinking was influenced by relativism, Darwinism, and religion. That of Brooks 
was influenced by economics, Darwinism, and religion. Brooks, who was a 
dogmatist and who liked “to assume the truth of an hypothesis before submitting 
it to the test of facts,” accepted all three influences attributed to him, and they 
became the principal means through which he made his contribution. Henry's 
searching, however, forced him to reject all three of his. The explanation, claims 
Donovan, lies in the absence of self-doubt in Brooks and the continual presence 
of it in Henry. | 

There is a very elaborate process of summing up in this volume which, beca 
it is repeated in various ways throughout the book, not only makes the concluding 
chapter vague and unimpressive, but likewise makes the whole book discursive. 
One of the most interesting summarizing statements about Henry, for example, 
occurs on page thirty-nine, where we learn that Henry’s recognition that history 
was paradox and chaos “not only saturated his own philosophy with pessimism 
but also discouraged others from attempting to solve the enigma of Clio with a 
single scheme." 


Tarrytown, New York Hanorp Dran Carer 


PIONEER: A HISTORY OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 1874- 
1889. By Hugh Hawkins. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. 
xiv, 368. $6.50.) 


. Dr. Hawkins is one of many scholars who are scrutinizing the legendary 
figures of the academic world. By what warrant, these writers ask, can it be 
claimed that the heroes and their works were truly great? Perhaps the foundations 
of some long-standing reputations wil] be sapped by current research: the case of 
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Mark Hopkins’ log comes to mind. And yet other reputations may not be dimin- 
ished, however much they may be altered as careful documentation takes the place 
of fossilized reminiscence in the history of higher education. This is true of 
Hawkins' sober but stimulating revisionism: 


That Gilman was not as single-eyed in his interest in graduate education and research as 
tradition pictures him, that he bent with the wind of public opinion, that he placed the 
effect of higher studies on the students over their contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge, should not lessen his stature. Much of his importance and most of his 
success came because his aims were plural, his method pragmatic, and his values cen- 
tered in the living individual. 


This book, which won the Moses Coit Tyler Prize in American Intellectual 
History, is neither a biography, although Gilman appears constantly, nor the 
compendious history of an institution, although Johns Hopkins is the scene of 
action for nearly every page. What interested the author is the concatenation 
around one person and within one university of a number of men, ideas, and 
forces which take their meaning from their relevance to the question of the "inner 
life" that academic communities come to possess. This life at Hopkins was re- 
freshingly different from a mere flux of parochial affairs and different also from 
an existence of Arcadian innocence. The dawn wherein Josiah Royce found it bliss 
to be alive was a time of improvisations and compromises that have no place in 
the idealized university of Veblenite purists. 

Hawkins stops far short of the end of Gilman’s administration. In 1889 the 
university reached a series of turning points, including a severe financial crisis. 
Also by that year it had established itself as a company of scholars and had done 
its most important pioneering. Soon afterward Hopkins ceased to be strikingly 
distinctive. Clearly its first age was not golden just because of its means, which 
were not fabulous, its faculty, which was not uniformily pre-eminent in scholar- 
ship, or its offering of Ph.D. degrees, which was not unique. In this connection, 
the author might have stressed the fact that Yale granted the degree in 1861. The 
Hopkins’ doctorate was not a bolt from the blue—and one from the Blue (to 
borrow President Lowell’s witticism) only in the sense that Gilman picked up 
allegro a theme that his own college had introduced pianissimo. It may be that 
this difference in style had much to do with Hopkins’ distinction. 

Although this history does not ignore other institutions, it does not set its 
subject into the full context of university reform. Perhaps, as Hawkins remarks, 
Charles W. Eliot was author of the worst prediction of educational history when 
he told the Hopkins’ trustees that the post-graduate course was a distant matter 
for them. But when he said that no educational institution could cut loose from 
the foundations of its community, he accurately (if inadvertently) diagnosed a 
highly significant malady of new universities. At Hopkins and elsewhere, a dan- 
gerous anemia developed from the initial tack of a sufficient constituency. Eliot's 
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mistake may be less a sign of his fallibility as a prophet than a clue to the magni- 
tude of the risk that put Gilman’s capacity as a statesman to the test. 


University of Chicago Ricrarp J. Storr 


CONSERVATIVE CRISIS AND THE RULE OF LAW: ATTITUDES OF 
BAR AND BENCH, :887-1895. By Arnold M. Paul. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press for the American Historical Association. 1960. Pp. viii, 256. 


$4.75.) 


Tue basic thesis of this discerning and well-written monograph is that a deep 
intellectual crisis convulsed the American legal profession between 1887 and 1895 
which brought about the emergence in bench and bar and above all on the 
Supreme Court of “a form of neo-Federalism, a recrudescence of a traditional con- 
servatism fearful of restless majorities upsetting the social order and the rights of 
property.” The crisis in the legal profession was of course only one manifestation 
of a more general convulsion in the American social and political order of the 
day, that growing out of the vast shifts in the status of property and wealth pro- 
duced by the Industrial Revolution, the enormous increase in the importance of 
corporate property, and the rise of the great trusts to positions of inordinate eco- 
nomic and political power. By 1895 the Supreme Court and the legal profession 
generally, after a sharp intellectual struggle, had been captured completely by con- 
servative neo-Federalism. “Traditional legal conservativism, forced to choose be- 
tween traditionalism and conservatism—ironic choice—had chosen the latter." 

Large portions of this story have, of course, been well told before, in the many 
learned monographs of E. S. Corwin, E. R. H. Seligman, Walton Hamilton, H. J. 
Graham, Benjamin R. Twiss, and many others. The great merit of the present 
work, a Beveridge prize volume of the American Historical Association, lies in 
its “integrating” quality, the fine way in which it pulls together the material on 
due process of law, labor injunctions, and the income tax cases as parts of a single 
intellectual and legal crisis that had its final outcome in the conservative revolu- 
tion of 1895. There is originality, also, in the fine fashion in which the author has 
integrated the evolving attitudes of the legal profession, as portrayed by bar as- 
sociation speeches, editorial commentary in legal journals, and the like, with the 
stream of opinions coming from state and federal courts. The conservative reac- 
tion of the 189o's in the Supreme Court is thus revealed far more effectively than 
ever before as a reflection of a more general philosophic crisis that gripped the 
legal profession at large. 

Like most other recent analysts, Paul thinks that the consequences of “neo- 
Federalism" were altogether unfortunate. The Supreme Court, as a result, not 
only succeeded in “exaggerating its power beyond proportion in the period 1890- 
1937" and in "confusing its proper role in the American scheme of government”; 
it also helped “in the perpetuation of the inequalities that were accompanying the 
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growth of American industrialism.” This in turn probably “contributed to the 
deterioration of economic resiliency precedent to the Great Depression.” It is a 
harsh judgment, but one with which most recent scholars will agree. 


Wayne State University Aurrep H. Kerry 


THE PROTESTANT SEARCH FOR POLITICAL REALISM, 1919-1941. 
By Donald B. Meyer. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1960. Pp. x, 
482. $6.75.) 


For American Protestantism the years 1919-1941 may be considered the hey- 
day of the American social gospel. Yet they were more a period of self-examination 
than a time for development; there was more searching than finding. Meyer’s 
volume on the Protestant search for political realism in these years describes the 
period as one in which “social gospel history became much more than a series of 
attempts to put religion into social practice. It was the record of a crisis in the re- 
ligion itself. Every step in the search for political translation meant a deepening 
of self-consciousness about the nature of the original idealism. By 1934 the de- 
cisive issue was no longer how to bring the ideal to reality, but whether the old 
idealism was truly Protestant, truly Christian, indeed truly religious.” 

Meyer does not seem to have dealt adequately with either the rise of the social 
gospel or its response to the increasing urbanism and industrialization in the 
United States. Furthermore, he does little to dispel the gloom and obscurity that 
apparently settled around the social gospel. Nor can one be satished with the 
clarity of identification and definition of “political reality” itself. Meyer apparently 
believes that religious history cannot be written and studied in isolation from the 
rest of the world. Yet it is not quite clear whether he is agreeing with Emil 
Brunner’s statement that “the individual Christian cannot be separated from the 
community nor the community from the individual.” 

Perhaps what is disturbing is the implication that American Protestantism is 
bankrupt or that it is incapable any longer of stirring, reaching, or getting inside 
the “living space” of American Protestants. The author describes the difficulties 
encountered by the social gospelers in coming to grips with effective social action, 
and the abortive efforts of these passionate believers in the power of Christian love 
and scientific progress to establish a reformed Kingdom of God. Their difficulties 
mounted as they faced two world wars; they drifted off into pacifism, isolation- 
ism, and Communism, until their search culminated in the political realism of 
Reinhold Niebuhr with its return to St. Augustine and the reformers. These in- 
tellectual social reformers broke into many splinter groups, trying to identify 
clearly for themselves their Christian ideals in contrast to their American view- 
points. 

The social gospel preachers whom the «uthor treats at length are Washington 
Gladden, Walter Rauschenbusch, and, above all, Reinhold Niebuhr. Were they, 
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as the author seems to say, a thin, bright group running through two or three 
decades, illumined by the Lord’s grace, while all around them was dark? He 
makes a convincing case for the excitement these men brought to their search for 
political reality, an intellectual excitement that was also strongly emotional. His 
case for the results of their search is not as convincing. 

What, for example, did Protestantism stand for in this era in the United States 
which became increasingly a complex of urban civilization? It is rather begging 
the question to stress, as Meyer does, that American Protestantism grew up in a 
rural environment, Certainly, if the Protestant ethic described in this period is 
capable of translation into direct social or political action, it should apply in the 
development of urbanization and its concomitant problems. It is, of course, un- 
fair to castigate the author for the failures of his subjects. 

There is an extensive and admiring treatment of Niebuhr, who is considered 
the pre-eminent liberal Protestant minister exploring the existing tensions between 
Protestant theology and contemporary society and suggesting possible applications 
of Protestant ethics in social action. Niebuhr apparently shares Sir Lester B. 
Pearson's views that tensions when they are not convulsions can be and often are 
a stimulus. The problem is to control and direct such tensions into the right 
channels. One would wish that the author had seen fit to include reference to 
Kenneth Thompson’s excellent study, Political Realism and the Crisis of World 
Politics, which calls for a more pragmatic approach to our predicament than 
Niebuhr has taken. 


Sweet Briar College ANNE PANNELL 


THE LEAN YEARS: A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN WORKER, 1920- 
1933. By Irving Bernstein. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1960. Pp. 


xi, 577. $7.00.) 


Prorzssor Bernstein's preface leads the reader to expect more than he gets from 
this generally valuable history of the American workingman. Himself a labor 
economist, the author writes that he has attempted to break the labor economists’ 
tradition of writing trade-union and labor market history. (He also breaks from 
the usual labor economist’s mold by writing with a real flair instead of producing 
the dismal pretentious prose, comparable to an army technical manual, that makes 
reading most books in this field a dreary chore.) He writes that the book “begins 
with the worker rather than the trade union.” This the book does, and that is all 
to the good. But it falls short of being the political, social, and cultural history of 
the workingman that it promises to be. 

The attempt is completely laudable, but it fails because it lacks a conceptual 
tool or tools that could provide a new way of looking at developments or of re- 
ducing a vast amount of diffuse information to coherence. Bernstein has broken 
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with the labor economists only to employ the historians! conventional techniques, 
and these techniques have not got the historians very far in writing the history of 
workingmen, Perhaps the author's use of folk songs is not conventional, but 
neither is it very illuminating. Bernstein is to be congratulated for trying, but not 
condemned for failing. For no one else has successfully solved the problem of 
writing a meaningful history of such a vast and diverse class of people. 

This book is mostly narrative, based upon the usual kinds of sources, including 
manuscript collections. The subjects considered include trade-union struggles, 
mass working-class movements such as the Bonus Army and local self-help relief 
organizations, and, to a surprising extent, government policies that affected the 
workingman's welfare. Many of the chapters differ little in their subject matter 
from those that might appear in any general history of the period. The chapter on 
‘the Bonus Army compares favorably with the younger Schlesinger's treatment in 
The Crisis of the Old Order; it is based upon the Pelham D. Glassford papers. 
Bernstein can write admirable analysis as well as narrative. He shows this in his 
third chapter, an unusually perceptive dissection of employer attitudes toward 
labor in the years of prosperity. A little more than one halt of the book deals with 
the last three years of the period. 

Bernstein plans a second book for the years 1933 to 1941. It will be a useful 
addition if it follows the plan of this volume, and will be a book of great im- 
portance if it achieves the goals the author sought in this one. 


University of Wisconsin Davin A. SHANNON 


THE STORY OF CANADA. By Donald Creighton. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1960. Pp. 291. $5.00.) 

THE FOUNDING OF CANADA: BEGINNINGS TO 1815. By Stanley B. 
Ryerson. (Toronto: Progress Books. 1960. Pp. xi, 340. Cloth $5.00, paper $3.00.) 


Turse two volumes form a striking contrast in style, research methods, and 
point of view. Donald Creighton is widely regarded as Canada's most distin- 
guished historian. He is one of the few true stylists writing in English in Canada 
today, and his conception of good prose clearly and happily borrows much from 
Francis Parkman, although his chief interest is in the post-Conquest (or Cession) 
period. He has engaged in extensive original research in the past, having au- 
thored, among many books, a two-volume biography of Canada's leading founding 
father, John A. Macdonald, and an epochal study of the commercial empire of 
the St. Lawrence. His point of view is that of a self-conscious and highly articulate 
conservative who is perfectly prepared, as he does in this latest book, to conclude 
with a vigorous account of the Progressive-Conservative election victory of March 
1958 which clearly implies that only with such a victory has the First Elizabethan 
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Age (for Canada did not experience the earlier age of Elizabeth I) truly opened 
for Canada. 

Stanley B. Ryerson has devoted many years to preparing a Marxist interpreta- 
tion of Canadian history. In previous books, especially on the significance of the 
events of 1837 for Canadians, he has prepared the way for two volumes on the 
establishment of Canada to 1871, the present book carrying the account to 1815. 
No stylist, given to one sentence paragraphs, nontopic sentences, and unsupported 
assertions, Ryerson apparently feels that a people's history must be written in the 
style of the people—and he probably is correct. While the book contains very little 
original research, and a not unexpected quota of references to the works of Marx, 
Lenin, Engels, and Feuerbach, Ryerson has read extensively in printed sources, 
including lesser known books published in Russia, Germany, and Chile. In par- 
ticular, a chapter on Indian and Negro slavery in Canada, a subject seldom dis- 
cussed in survey histories, even of this length, would be instructive reading for all 
Canadians, and American historians might find his chapters on the War of 1812, 
with his conclusion that the United States won the peace that followed, of in- 
terest. 

On balance Ryerson’s book is a poor one, but not because it is an attempt “to 
indicate possible lines of approach to a Marxist interpretation of Canadian history,” 
to defend a point of view. I would like to see a full-scale, well-argued Marxist work 
take its place in Canadian historiography, although I would not subscribe to it, 
for all such efforts, even if misleading, stimulate further inquiry. This is a poor 
book because it argues for monocausations, is heavily sentimental, basically un- 
original (perhaps this is inevitable in any historical work in which theory precedes 
research), and uninspired. In his foreword Ryerson refers to the important eco- 
nomic and social interpretations of Canadian history worked out by H. A. Innis 
and added to by Hugh Aitken and S. D. Clark. But the “sociology of social 
change" to which Clark refers surely is not the "analysis of material social rela- 
tions" of which Lenin wrote. 

Donald Creighton, on the other hand, has written a superb book and held to 
his own point of view just as tenaciously. He has written general histories of 
Canada before, including his highly regarded Dominion of the North. But he 
has never written quite so well in such comparatively brief span. Teachers of 
Commonwealth courses who have wanted to find a short but comprehensive sur- 
vey of Canadian history, and who have found the texts by McInnis, Brebner, or 
Careless too long or too detailed, or those by Graham or Glazebrook too short, 
now have the ideal book. Creighton’s Story of Canada is one of a series that in- 
cludes volumes on England, Ireland, Wales, Australia, and South Africa. I have 
read four of the previous five, and Creighton's work is by far the most outstand- 
ing contribution to the series. 


Yale University Rosin W. Wings 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES: THE CIVIL WAR YEARS. By 
Robin W. Winks. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1960. Pp. xviii, 430. 
$6.50.) 


Tuis is an excellent and comprehensive treatment of an important subject, a 
book that will serve as a source of information and reference for all future writers 
on the relations between the United States and the British Empire. The story of 
the Civil War years in Canada is made up of an unbelievably large number of 
small incidents caused by small people. This makes the reading a bit cumber- 
some at times, but the narrative of the Trent affair and the St. Albans raid is 
written well and with much spirit. In some parts of the story the intricacies of 
international and maritime law tend to obscure the more dramatic side of the 
Narrative just as they obscured the rights and wrongs of the issues involved to 
contemporary observers. 

One reason why the story is so long and intricate is that the majority of Cana- 
dians and Americans were almost totally ignorant not only of international law but 
of international good manners. This was true of many minor officials as well as 
of the common man in both countries. The United States consul at Montreal, 
Joshua Giddings, seems to have committed almost every faux pas possible for a 
quasi diplomat. The judge who passed on the case of the St. Albans raiders, a 
French Canadian in Montreal, won the unqualified disapproval of higher authori- 
ties and many responsible citizens of Montreal by releasing them instead of allow- 
ing them to be extradited to the United States. The man who comes out best in 
the long story of misunderstandings and deliberate insults is Lord Monck, the 
Governor-General of Canada, who kept a level head through a series of crises. In 
the end he even learned to bypass the various formalities of dealing through the 
Colonial Office or the British ambassador in Washington and wrote directly to 
Secretary Seward. 

Seward, himself, had to learn from experience. In the first year of war Lincoln 
had to restrain him from provoking war with England in order to ease the strain 
of internecine conflict at home. After he had accepted Lincoln’s sensible view that 
one war at a time was enough, he displayed the same ability and patience as Lord 
Monck in fending off possible explosions of popular wrath on both sides. He even 
avoided any angry protests over the arrest of Consul Giddings in 1864 after the 
latter had allowed himself to be made the dupe in a totally unjustifiable intrigue. 

The author believes that contrary to accepted tradition, British North Ameri- 
cans were on the whole pro-South during the greater part of the war. He shows 
that any sympathy they were inclined to feel in the beginning for the North be- 
cause of the universal dislike of slavery was very largely dissipated by the delay 
in issuing the Emancipation Proclamation. In the introduction to his volume he 
also brings out an even more fundamentäl reason for their antinorthern sympa- 
thies—the perennial fear of Yankee aggression, a fear that was inherited by the 
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northern rather than the southern states during the war. The only possible serious 
criticism of the volume is that this introductory section might be made somewhat 
longer and the particulars of certain incidents of the thirties and forties might be 
summarized by references to A. B. Corey, Crisis of 1830 to 1842 in Canadian- 
American Relations, and Gustav Lanctót, Les Canadiens Français et leurs Voisins 
du Sud, as well as to the various brief treatments of the so-called *Aroostook War" 
between New Brunswick and the state of Maine in 1839. One point which perhaps 
needs to be brought out is that the feelings of British subjects living north of the 
border fluctuated more than Winks has implied between 1800 and 1860. While it 
was true that the British government was never easy about the situation in Amer- 
ica after the outbreak of war in 1812, there were ups and downs in the feelings of 
British subjects on this side of the Atlantic. This is a very minor criticism, how- 
ever, of a book that fulfills remarkably well the task the author has set for himself. 


Bryn Mawr College HELEN MANNING 


* + + Other Recent Publications - - - 


BOOKS 


General 


HISTORY AS A SOCIAL SCIENCE: AN ESSAY ON THE NATURE AND 
PURPOSE OF HISTORICAL STUDIES. By Folke Dovring. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1960. Pp. vi, 97. Glds. 6.90.) The American reader will not find in this book 
quite what its title will lead him to expect. Part of the trouble lies in the usage of the 
word “science” on the continent of Europe and the different usage in England and 
America, a difference that has complicated many international exchanges. More than 
that, the American colloquy over the relations between history and the social sciences 
has developed concepts and formulations of the problem that are concrete and prag- 
matic rather than abstract and philosophical. The present study is silent on such ques- 
tions as the applicability to history of quantification and the methodologies of the social 
sciences, Mr. Dovring addresses himself to classical problems such as cause and effect 
and historical causation, sources and source criticism, synthesis and objectivity. It is 
his purpose “to analyze the peculiar conditions which determine the possibilities of 
historical science.” He modestly disclaims originality for the ideas he advances and says 
that “many of them are so old and widely repeated that it is very difficult to settle who 
is the originator in each case.” He wishes to be read, “not as an authority, but as a 
partner in a debate on matters which I believe to be important.” The essay belongs in 
the genre of Sir Isaiah Berlin’s Historical Inevitability, but it does not have the polemical 
tone and authority, nor the challenge and verve of Berlin’s essay. 

Johns Hopkins University C. Vann Woopwarp 


ADVENTURES OF A BIOGRAPHER. By Catherine Drinker Bowen. (Boston: 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1959. Pp. xi, 235. $4.00.) Mrs. Bowen has written a charming 
essay of her experiences in preparing her lives of Tchaikovsky, Holmes, Adams, and 
Coke, giving to it the familiar qualities: the dramatic theme, the disciplined style, the 
power of portrayal, the integrity of purpose, the untiring pursuit of the significant 
detail and the dominant theme, Her choice of subject, she reveals, must first of all be 
dramatic and is narrowed further by being limited to leonine old men. She takes delight 
in her craft and knows that style is something integral with mind and heart, not just 
a shaping of words. Scholars in archives may become calloused as surgeons, but the sight 
of Guy Fawkes’s signatures before and after the wrack can make Mrs. Bowen almost 
physically ill. She is deeply engaged, and one can pay her the high compliment—she 
will know its dimensions—of saying that biography is to her what government was to 
Adams and law was to Coke. She sees no sound reason to disregard the willingness of 
an audience to buy honest biographies written with ardor as well as intelligence. She 
pays tribute to librarians who have encouraged her, but in the company of historians 
she has shivered at the cool detachment and then boiled at the talk of presentism, of 
frames of reference, of conceptualizing, of ‘adding new dimensions, and of employing 
interdisciplinary skills. Well she might, but has it occurred to her that the librarians 
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whom she admires—Davies, Wroth, Adams, Powell, and others—are all historians? 
The near caricature of the historian in conclave, done with incisive wit, springs from 
an esteem and a concern that would not have produced such stinging words if she had 
cared less. The historian should ponder Mrs. Bowen's ardent, disciplined approach to 
her craft with humility and respect. Yet he cannot avoid noticing that, numbed by 
dullness and pretentious jargon, she has made the same error of emphasis that Allan 
Nevins and some others have made. Despite her grasp of the nature of style, she looses 
her barbs without distinguishing her own ground rules from those of the historian and 
without taking into account the duties, the gradations of tasks, and the variety of styles 
appropriate for those within the academic fold. It is quite legitimate for her to choose 
grand old men whose lives furnish dramatic themes, but it is not legitimate for her to 
stand on that craggy mountain and berate the laborers in the vineyards below because 
the whiff of their fertilizer gives offense. To do so is unworthy of a scholar of her 
stature and indeed violates her own belief about the nature of style. The scholar's duty 
to his discipline—the word offends Mrs. Bowen, but it is the proper word—grants him 
no such freedom as she quite properly asserts for herself. The historian of metrology 
or of economic theory ought to write well, and his duty requires him to make the 
effort. But he is bound to explore what has meaning and importance and to set forth 
his findings with precision, regardless of the effect upon a paying audience. Mrs. 
Bowen's biographies, distinguished as they are, could not be so rich in texture if the 
historian had failed in the past to perform that yeoman's duty, and the forces attracting 
him away from it need encouragement from her and from others within the guild 
about as much as the sun needs an invocation to enable it to rise. The classic comment 
on the relation of style to the historian's craft is still Samuel E. Morison's History as a 
Literary Art. 

Princeton Üniversity Joran P. Bov» 


DIE GESCHICHTLICHE EINHEIT DES ABENDLANDES: REDEN UND 
AUFSÄTZE, By Peter Rassow. [Kölner Historische Abhandlungen, Number 2.] (Co- 
logne: Bóhlau Verlag. 1960. Pp. xii, 463. Cloth DM 36, paper DM 32.) The addresses 
and essays in this volume were selected in part to give an overview of the author's work 
to his professional colleagues. They include specialized studies of medieval and modern 
topics from the eleventh century to the twentieth, In greater part, however, the interest 
and importance of the book lie in the more general contributions. It represents the 
vulgarization without debasement of responsible historical scholarship. Six of the 
addresses were first given over radio, and others were delivered to present but non- 
academic audiences. The title for the book as a whole comes from the radio series that 
opens the collection, and it reflects the author's underlying concept of the others: tbe 
historical unity of the West. By implication and once in a while by direct statement, 
Rassow rejects the more radical attempts to revise German history. At the same time, 
he preaches and practices the revision of selection and interpretation in history. The 
great blunder of Germany under William II, he repeats, was the failure to recognize and 
understand the conditions under which a great power can also become a world power. 
In the crisis of 1914, he suggests, this was the historical core of the problem, and the 
correct solution for Germany would have been a decision like that of Frederick William 
IV in 1850, not to risk a war that was inherently without hope of success and to fall 
back voluntarily into the ranks of the European states who are not really world powers. 
"We see quite plainly today . . . that Germany's position in Europe was... com- 
pletely insecure. A European Great Power,*however, which is not sure of its position 
in Europe cannot be a World Power." From such hindsights of the historian, Rassow 
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tries indirectly and directly to formulate for himself and for his people a revised na- 
tionalism that turns aside from the chauvinistic exaggerations of the past and finds its 
essential character and satisfaction in tasks of peaceful reconstruction. 

University of Minnesota Lawrence D. STEEFEL 


MAN AS CHURCHMAN. By Norman Sykes. [The Wiles Lectures given at the 
Queen's University, Belfast, 1959.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 
202. $4.00.) The distinguished church historian, who formerly was Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge and now is dean of Winchester 
Cathedral, has here given us a few applications of his ripe scholarship to mooted issues 
in ecclesiastical history. He begins by an introductory presentation of what he conceives 
to be the place and nature of ecclesiastical history: its use of historical materials, its 
relations to other forms of history, and the place of faith in the interpretation of history. 
He then takes up the Petrine Primacy and goes with some detail into the debates that 
centered about it in the Council of Trent and the Vatican Council. He describes the 
use of the Church fathers, especially the writings of Irenaeus and Cyprian, in these 
assemblies, notes the differences of interpretation in the two gatherings, and concludes 
that the definition contained in Pastor aeternus which issued from the Vatican Council 
was not proved from the sources. He next takes up the long debate, especially between 
Catholics and Protestants in the period of the Reformation and its immediate aftermath, 
of the relative authority of Scriptures and tradition. He summarizes divergent positions 
that scholars in both camps took in their appeal to the documents of the early Church. 
Then follows a chapter on the relations of church and state since 1815, particularly the 
controversies over the control of education. Here Sykes pays particular attention to the 
record in France. For himself, he comes out for full tolerance of each other by state 
and church. The lectures are marked by wide and profound erudition with detailed 
knowledge of the writings that entered into the discussions and of the records of the 
debates. 'The author is clearly Anglican, but he seeks, and with admirable success, to be 
dispassionate in his description of the many different views displayed in the controversies. 
Yale University K. S. LATOURETTE 


NORTHWEST BY SEA. By Ernest S. Dodge. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1961. Pp. xiv, 348. $6.50.) This readable and compact volume traces the history of the 
search for the Northwest Passage by sea from the end of the fifteenth century to its 
first successful passage by Roald Amundsen in 1903-1906. Its author, the editor of The 
American. Neptune, has covered the subject thoroughly, including many obscure and 
little known attempts to find the passage. The study is introduced by a brief account of 
the recent successful passages by nuclear submarines and Canadian and United States 
Coast Guard ships. Dodge has drawn on few documentary sources for material, but 
has based his study on the large number of published personal accounts of the various 
voyages, the publications of the Hakluyt Society, and the early collections of Hakluyt 
himself and of Purchas. In the aggregate a large volume of source material has been 
condensed into this work. The essential elements of each attempt to find the Northwest 
Passage have been extracted, and this in itself is a noteworthy accomplishment in a 
single volume of less than 320 printed pages of text. The chronological tables at the 
beginning of the book list the known attempts to find the passage and indicate the 
scope of the work. Naturally, the details of nearly one hundred recorded searches can- 
not be given, but the reader is rewarded with the substance of each, its accomplishment, 
and a vivid view of the hardships involved «and the eternal struggle against the Arctic 
cold and ever-present ice. The most dramatic and moving single feature in the book is 
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the account of the search for the Franklin expedition, conducted in the late 1840's and 
early 1850’s by some thirty-two ships. While its scope is limited to the search for the 
Northwest Passage by sea, this volume is a definite contribution to the history of Arctic 
exploration. Should the reader want a more detailed account of any specific attempt to 
find the passage, the excellent bibliography provides him with a lead to the sources. 
Newport, Rhode Island BERN ÁNDERSON 


COMMUNISM. By Alfred G. Meyer. [Studies in Political Science.] (New York: 
Random House. 1960. Pp. 217. $1.95.) Alfred G. Meyer’s Communism is an important 
and instructive book, which deserves a far wider recognition than its unprepossessing 
advent in paperback format and scant space for review here betoken. The book is not 
a mere tract for the times but a very scholarly approach to the course of Marxism and 
Communism since the 1840’s. Meyer’s interpretation is interesting first because he writes 
of Marx without starting at dialectical materialism. The chapter on “Marxist Theory” is 
highly rational and analyzes effectively the highly rational in Marx. But of course there 
is much irrationality in Marxism and in people, and Meyer’s interpretation is interesting 
secondly because he is a skillful historian who succeeds in presenting a perfectly rational 
basis for what appears to non-Communists as irrational intellectual behavior. In “The 
Soviet Way of Life” the author challenges the methods of “kremlinologists,” most of 
whose work is at best informed speculation. We are also reminded of the historical fact 
that Marxism as a system of ideas was and is a liberating force. The chapter “World 
Communism since World War II" is particularly useful for pointing out the conflict 
between what most people think Communism is and the diversity of contemporary 
Communism in actuality. Read in the context of the book as a whole, most of the state- 
ments Meyer makes that challenge popular opinion have historical support. "In practice, 
world communism appears to have given up hope of a Western proletarian revolution," 
for example, is carefully justified. The author's further statement, “By slow and painful 
adjustments, therefore, communism has come to recognize ‘different roads’ toward 
socialism," probably also describes a process public opinion in the West will have to 
follow in learning to recognize the nonmonolithic character of Communism. Meyer’s 
book is a valuable aid to the process. 

Washington, D. C. George Barr Carson, JR. 


DIPLOMACY IN A CHANGING WORLD. Edited by Stephen D. Kertesz and 
M. A. Fitzstmons. [International Studies of the Committee on International Relations, 
University of Notre Dame.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1959. 
Pp. viii, 407. $7.50.) This book is a series of twenty essays, nine of which were the 
results of conferences held at Notre Dame between 1956 and 1958. The list of con- 
tributors is a distinguished one, and the quality of the essays is generally high. Taken 
collectively, how do they illuminate the contemporary diplomatic scene? Perhaps the 
most important point to be stressed is the nature of Soviet diplomacy. The purpose of 
the Soviet Union is not stability, but troublemaking. In a brief but extremely able intro- 
duction, Kertesz and Fitzsimons state the matter concisely: “Khrushchev at times speaks 
of co-existence in such a way as to appeal to the desire in the Soviet world for a settle- 
ment based on the status quo. But his view of the status quo considers communist 
expansion as a natural and historically necessary phenomenon." The same point is bril- 
liantly made by Kertesz in an essay on “American and Soviet Negotiating Behavior.” 
Soviet diplomacy is based on the view that “the hostile intentions of the foreign world 
are axiomatic,” and that diplomatic contaets are viewed as “skirmishes in the great 
fight against a corrupt and doomed system of society." An equally somber view of the 
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Russian diplomatic posture is that of Professor Philip Mosely, who comes to the con- 
clusion that "after a period of experimentation with the wider range of political and 
economic and psychological instruments, Khrushchev seems to be concentrating on the 
employment of Soviet military power, now arrayed in a new and even more ominous 
form. He seems determined, in one part of the world or another, to raise a major 
strategic challenge to the strength and cohesion of the free world." Is Western diplomacy 
equal to the task of dealing with the Communists? The question is raised in more than 
one of these essays, Professor Morgenthau believes that there must be a return to the 
quieter methods of negotiation and that the free nations are at a disadvantage in the 
public forum. In view of the shameless mendacity of the Communists in their public 
propaganda, there is much force in this view. If anything can be accomplished, it can 
best be accomplished privately. A gloomy view, even of these possibilities, is that ex- 
pressed by George Kennan in an essay entitled "History and Diplomacy as Viewed by 
a Diplomatist.” Kennan and Louis J. Halle make no bones about the difficulties created 
for the diplomat by democracies’ inconvenient habit of importing moralistic ideas into 
diplomacy. Raymond J. Sontag finds the problem of collecting the information on which 
to base sound policy staggering. Sir David Kelly, a professional British diplomat, is filled 
with gloom at the British record since foreign policy became a matter of general inter- 
est and of “romantic” beliefs, such as that in collective security. Not all the essays are 
gloomy. Professor Quincy Wright sees possibilities in the development of international 
law. Professor William T. R. Fox discusses suggestively, and objectively, the increasing 
role of the military in foreign policy. There are three excellent commentaries on the 
work of the United Nations. In any case, perhaps it is a good thing to introduce a note 
of criticism, of harsh realism, to counteract the sentimentality of so large a part of the 
American public, American professors included. 

Rochester, New York DEXTER PERKINS 


THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA. By Dexter Perkins. [Davis 
Washington Mitchell Lectures, Tulane University.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 124. $3.00.) The three “lectures in essay form" in this 
little book provide the reader with a lucid and stimulating introduction to all the 
major aspects of relations between the United States and Latin America except cultural 
relations. The approach is primarily historical, but current issues as they appeared at 
the time of writing, 1959, are presented in a manner that is both informative and 
challenging. In the first essay, "Latin America and National Security," Perkins shows 
how ideology rather than strategy shaped the Latin American policy of the United 
States until the turn of the century when strategy began to take over, first in the 
Caribbean. He deplores the role of ideology, and yet he also maintains that the chief 
threat to security has almost always been, and still is, political, not military. The central 
theme of this essay is the Monroe Doctrine in its various forms, including its so-called 
"Pan-Americanization." The second essay deals with the history of political relations, 
which is divided into five periods, with 1826, our Civil War, 1900, and World War II 
as the dividing lines. While Perkins does not characterize the contemporary period, he 
evidently regards Communism as the chief disturbing factor. He is rather hopeful about 
the prospects, for he believes that the Latin Americans’ nationalism and the “relatively 
moderate character" of their "democratic parties of reform" will "dilute and perhaps 
frustrate the Communist menace.” The third essay, on economic relations, brings to- 
gether much data on trade, aid, and private investments, which are presented in his- 
torical perspective with many shrewd insighss. Again the forward view is rather hopeful; 
it might have been less so if the analysis had included such factors as the population 
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explosion in Latin America, the dislike of many of its people for United States support 
of the orthodox policy of the International Monetary Fund, and the apparently growing 
Latin American tendency to subordinate democratic freedoms as well as economic 
orthodoxy to social reform and economic development. As Perkins notes in his preface, 
events in Cuba since the delivery of these lectures may make his observations on politi- - 
cal developments in Latin America “seem over-optimistic.” However that may be, his 
book ably supports his conclusion that "Latin America ought to hold a special place 
in the thought of Americans" since, with the exception of Western Europe and Canada, 
"no region is more significant than Latin America" from the point of view of the 
United States. 

University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


|. THE ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL DISPUTE: A STUDY OF PROBLEMS OF NA- 
TIONALIZATION OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND THEIR IMPACT ON 
' INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Sunil Kanti Ghosh, (Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhop- 
adhyay. 1960. Pp. xiv, 340.) This study by an Indian lawyer deals mainly with the 
Anglo-Iranian oil dispute arising from Iran’s decision in 1951 to take over properties 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Prefatory chapters, designed to place the dispute 
in its historical setting, outline briefly the history of British oil enterprise in Persia, great 
power rivalries there, and local economic and social conditions, all of which contrib- 
uted to the strong nationalistic reaction that precipitated the crisis and impeded its 
settlement. There follow two chapters on the unsuccessful negotiations between the 
parties and the failure of the United Nations to achieve settlement either through the 
International Court of Justice or the Security Council. Final chapters touch on inter- 
national law and practice relating to nationalization of property and to protection of 
foreign investments, Ghosh is not entirely unsympathetic to Iranian aspirations to use 
their oil resources for improving the lot of their people, but he is keenly aware of the 
dilemma presented private investors facing potential nationalization. He believes that 
traditional international law and contemporary international institutions are severely 
limited in meeting these problems. The author does not mention two major monographs 
by Elwell-Sutton and Alan W. Ford devoted to the issues he discusses. Ford’s study is 
generally superior in research, analysis, and presentation. Ghosh’s research on the non- 
legal background suffers from superficiality attributable in part to citation of statistics 
from outdated studies. Much of the text consists of excessively long and repetitious quo- 
tations from documents and publicists without adequate integration or analysis. One has 
the impression of perusing a collection of inadequately digested notes. In view of far 
more than an allowable quota of misprints, errors in dates, and faulty citations, even a 
brief review must call attention to the poor editorial work. The study was originally 
presented as a thesis for the Doctor of Science degree in law awarded by the University 
of Illinois in 1956. 

Pennsylvania State University Joun A. DeNovo 


GERMAN-PERSIAN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS, 1873-1912. By Bradford G. 
Martin. (The Hague: Mouton and Company. 1959. Pp. 237. $6.50.) This is a well- 
ordered narrative of the rise and fall of German imperialism in Persia before World 
War I. The theme is that Germany viewed Persia with mounting interest after Bis- 
marck's time, tentatively and with Persian encouragement began to challenge Persia's 
British and Russian overlords after 1905, but to achieve accord with Russia forswore 
imperialistic aims there in 1911 and forfeited the doubtless misguided admiration of the 
Persian people. The theme is defensible although the author fails to allay doubts that 
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Germany had much to gain economically in Persia or that Persia had much to gain 
politically from collusion with Germany. What is new in the book is full German 
documentation which frequently appears in highly informative footnotes. Mr. Martin 
selected and microfilmed whatever he wanted in the Archives of the German Foreign 
Office while they were in the custody of the British Foreign Office after World War II, 
and he found much that was not published in Die Grosse Politik. If he had had equal 
fortune with the Persian documents, his book would be unique among Western accounts 
of Persia's diplomatic relations. He was graciously given permission to make microfilms 
in the Archives of the Iranian Foreign Ministry, but an aged custodian alone knew how 
the documents were classified, and Martin got his lens on nothing of value. And so, 
though the Persians had something to say, most of the lines are given to the West. 
Even the Persian market, the economic objective of German imperialism, remains ab- 
stract and unpeopled. But viewed as a history of Germany's maneuvering with other 
powers in and about Persia for a brief moment, this book meets the tests of evidence 
and clarity, and adds significant detail to this relatively neglected area of diplomacy on 
the eve of World War I. 

Bennington College THOMAS BROCKWAY 


AMERICA AND THE RUSSO-FINNISH WAR. By Andrew ]. Schwartz. Intro- 
duction by Quincy Wright. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 103. 
$3.25.) Recent missions to Moscow of Finland's President Kekkonen emphasize again 
the inescapable preoccupation of Finnish leaders with the Soviet Union. How American 
diplomats groped toward an understanding of this preoccupation during World War II 
is the subject of this monograph. Though Andrew Schwartz includes much familiar 
material, his description of American diplomacy in this area is original, informative, 
and lucid. During the Russo-Finnish Winter War (1939-1940) the United States was 
sympathetic toward Finland, but sufficiently isolationist to offer no more than token aid. 
From 1940 to Pearl Harbor relations cooled as Washington gravitated toward war 
against Germany, and Helsinki toward cobelligerency with Germany against Russia. 
Finally a period of acute strain ensued when Finland and the United States found them- 
selves warring with each other’s ally. But despite pressing for Finnish acceptance of 
Soviet peace offers, the State Department avoided war with Finland, an action that 
Schwartz notes initiated the enlightened American policy toward Finland since 1945. 
Although academic in format, this effort will not satisfy the specialists. The core of 
the study, based on State Department files, is undocumented, Finnish newspapers are 
also quoted without citations, Apparently the author has not consulted Leonard Lundin’s 
observations on Finnish military cooperation with the Germans against Russia’s Mur- 
mansk supply line. Schwartz’s assertion that the Finns were “compelled” by Moscow 
to support admission of Red China to the United Nations is highly questionable in view 
of Finnish abstentions on other issues when they cannot conscionably vote with the 
Soviets. Lastly, the military situation in Finland rapidly deteriorated in 1943-1944, not 
1942-1943, and Erik Heinrichs was Chief of the Finnish General Staff, not a German 
general. When a definitive treatment of the title subject appears, it is hoped that it will 
include further study of American public opinion toward Finland. 

Pennsylvania State University Kent FORSTER 


THE ORIGINS OF INTERVENTIONISM: THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
RUSSO-FINNISH WAR. By Robert Sobel. (New York: Bookman Associates. 1960. Pp. 
204. $4.50.) Mr. Sobel argues that the Winter War of 1939-1940 undermined the basic 
assumptions of American isolationists and interventionists because this minor conflict 
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disturbed the postulates of both groups. The very limited aid given Finland, it is asserted, 
created a precedent for future grandscale aid to other victims of aggression. The evi- 
dence here presented is based upon the Roosevelt Papers, government publications, 
selected press and periodical reports, and conventional secondary accounts, Hence the 
value of the book hinges upon the author’s synthesis rather than upon the uncovering 
of hitherto hidden documents. Given this limitation, the material is well organized 
and presented in an acceptable manner, Sobel is prone to oversimplification. He has not 
made due allowance for Roosevelt’s election-year isolationist platitudes. To say that the 
President was “delighted” at the passage of the 1936 Neutrality Act is an overstatement. 
Similarly, he takes too seriously hypothetical differences between confessed isolationists 
and so-called interventionists, between vestigial Wilsonians and men who wanted Uncle 
Sam to halt the Axis and then resume an ostrich stance. Repeated rationalizations were 
aired in those hectic days to explain a host of inconsistencies. But many of these volte- 
faces came during the debate over the repeal of the arms embargo, prior to the onset 
of the Winter War, and still more were to come after Helsinki had yielded. Actually, 
it was the prospect of a Hitlerian victory in Western Europe foreshadowed by the fall 
af France that doomed noninterventionism, The Finnish interlude was just a weird 
guessing game as to the eventual part that the USSR would play in the outcome of the 
larger conflict. As long as the Maginot Line stood intact, American public opinion 
refused to sanction effective help to the Allies. Roosevelt’s makeshift policy was ended 
not by the events of the winter of 1939-1940 but by events of the spring that followed. 
To be sure, the “war within a war” caused a temporary shift in positions with some 
ingrained isolationists’ demanding immediate action and some pro-Ally groups unwilling 
to seal the 1939 rapprochement between Moscow and Berlin by extending outright aid 
to Finland. But this was only a temporary juxtaposition, and soon the opposing coali- 
tions re-emerged virtually in their original forms. In sum, the book’s chief value is its 
analysis of this ephemeral realignment during the course of the protracted debate over 
American interposition. More than a precedent for wholesale help to Britain and Russia 
before Pearl Harbor or for Truman’s stand on collective security in the Korean crisis, 
the Finnish crisis was a prototype for future inaction. 

University of Buffalo SELIG ADLER 


Ancient and Medieval 


ESSAYS IN ANTIQUITY. By Peter Green. (Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing 
Company. 1960. Pp. x, 224. $5.00.) Addressed to classicists in general rather than spe- 
cifically to ancient historians, these nine essays first appeared not in the “learned jour- 
nals” but in those addressed to the educated public, for example, History Today and the 
Times Literary Supplement, or they were delivered as lectures or talks on the BBC. 
They are by no means merely “popular,” however, and they can be read with profit 
and pleasure by the “professional” classicist or ancient historian; they should prove 
particularly stimulating to stuclents as a change from the more solemn articles to which 
so much of their attention is directed. Without pedantry, they evince a thorough famil- 
iarity with the classical authors who are discussed and with the relevant modern litera- 
ture, particularly that in English. The first and last essays are the most general. In the 
former, Mr. Green attacks the narrowly “philological” teaching of classical literature 
and pleads for a broader interpretation in terms of contemporary literary criticism and 
making use of the results of such newer disciplines as psychology or comparative anthro- 
pology. In the final paper, he discusses the art of translation, using various versions of 
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Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and urging that the pseudoclassical romanticism of the past be 
replaced by a more serious effort to reproduce the spirit of the original in contemporary 
English. He illustrates his point in both essays from Louis MacNeice, one of whose 
verses is used to describe the dryness of the traditional teaching of the dead languages 
and whose translation of the Agamemnon seems to Green both modern and close to 
the spirit of the original. The remaining essays deal more specifically with authors from 
Homer and Hesiod through Stoic and Epicurean philosophy to Ovid, the Plinys, and 
Roman satire. Two are overtly historical. In the third, Green examines Herodotus and 
Thucydides and urges the high merits of the former, who in recent classical scholarship 
has been overshadowed by the latter. The fifth disparages Caesar as a prototype of 
modern dictators. Scholars and others may disagree with Green’s judgments, but they 
will find him lively without being flip and independent without being unsound. He 
wafts a fresh breeze of re-evaluation to stir the drooping banners of traditional philol- 
ogy and to rouse the somnolent warders of academic ivory towers. 

Harvard University Mason HAMMOND 


GRIECHISCHE GESCHICHTE: VON DEN ANFANGEN BIS IN DIE ROM- 
ISCHE KAISERZEIT. By Hermann Bengston. [Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 
Volume III, Part 4.] (ad rev. ed.; Munich: C. H. Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1960. 
Pp. xix, 609. Cloth DM 48, paper DM 42.) There is a glut of popular generalizations 
about the Greeks, and there is no scarcity of textbooks. But here is something different— 
an up-to-date manual for historians, clear, succinct, sound in scholarship, with emphasis 
on political development. The second edition incorporates recent scholarly interpretations 
and new discoveries. Fortunately the author usually heeded the criticisms of the first 
edition. Since the book will also be used by nonspecialists, it would be good if Bengston 
marked clearly the boundaries of our knowledge. For instance, he mentions “archae- 
ological indications" of the so-called Dorian invasion. As a matter of fact there is no 
shred of archaeological evidence referring to the coming and installation of the Dorians 
in the Peloponnesus. As the author notes, the invasion or infiltration of Indo-Europeans 
in Greece also left no material traces. Speaking of early Greek commerce, Bengston, of 
course, mentions vases. An uninitiated student may get the impression that vases illus- 
trate our knowledge of the subject. In fact, they are the only extant source. It is as if 
our knowledge of transatlantic commerce were based exclusively on French perfume 
bottles found in the dumps of American cities, More than a century ago Karl Marx, in 
the New York Tribune, related Greek colonization to the development of slavery. As 
often happens with brilliant ideas, the facts contradict the hypothesis. The professional 
historian tells us now that the only true explanation of Greek colonization is "the new 
Lebensgefühl” But why did Greek vitality boil over from about 730 s.c. until about 
550 B.c.? The author does not know the reasons for Greek colonization, nor do I. Why 
should we not say so to the uninformed? 

Columbia University E. J. BICKERMAN 


HEIRS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Richard E. Sullivan. [The Development of 
Western Civilization: Narrative Essays in the History of Our Tradition from Its Origins 
in Ancient Israel and Greece to the Present] (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 
1960. Pp. ix, 178. $1.75.) This lively addition to the Cornell paperback series in Euro- 
pean history tells the story of the three distinctive civilizations that succeeded the 
Roman Empire—Germanic, Arabic, and Byzantine—from the seventh to the tenth 
century in three relatively distinct periods. Emphasis is distributed evenly among the 
three societies, and in each period stress is put upon the creative force of a different 
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society manifested by the rise of Islam from 600 to 750, the rule of the Carolingians from 
730 to 850, and the Macedonian dynasty from 850 to 1000. The importance in this story 
of many other subjects, such as the Merovingians, the Abbasids, iconoclasm, and feudal- 
ism, is not neglected, nor is that of the relations between the societies. Sullivan's primary 
concern is for the differentiation and novelty of these civilizations with only occasional 
regard for their continuity with the classical heritage. Politics, religion, and leading 
personalities in Church and state dominate the narrative and the good but too brief 
summaries of cultural traits. Economics seems dependent on politics, and the activities 
of agrarian and urban material producers receive little attention. This is in keeping with 
the emphasis of the volume (and of the series) on narrative rather than analysis and 
perhaps with the decline in the popularity of economics as a mode of historical expla- 
nation since the rise of totalitarianism. The account of political and religious events is 
vigorous and interprets them clearly and broadly in the perspective of the book's theme. 
Reed College R. F. Arracon 


BYZANZ UND BYZANTINER: IHR BILD IM SPIEGEL DER ÜBERLIEFER- 
UNG DER GERMANISCHEN REICHE IM FRÜHEREN MITTELALTER. By Fred 
Haenssler. [Inaugural-Dissertation der Philosophisch-historischen Fakultät der Universi- 
tät Bern zur Erlangung der Doktorwürde.] (Bern: Buri & Cie. Buchdruckerei und 
Verlag. 1960. Pp. 147.) The object of this little book is to determine whether the intense 
antagonism between the Greek East and the Latin West which developed in the course 
of the Middle Ages had any of its roots in the Germanic kingdoms in the period before 
Charlemagne. A brief introduction in which the author points out the historical sig- 
nificance of this antagonism is followed by a systematic examination of the following 
Germanic peoples’ (Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Franks, Anglo-Saxons, and Lombards) atti- 
tude toward Byzantium. Haenssler finds some hostility and indifference among these 
peoples toward Byzantium, but he also finds that they accepted it as the Imperium 
Romanum and in general sought to fit themselves into the framework which that idea 
implied. He concludes, therefore, that in the West before 800 there was no general 
antagonism to Byzantium. That antagonism began to develop toward the end of the 
eighth century, and the papacy was primarily responsible for it, first by orienting itself 
toward the Franks and away from Byzantium, and then by the revolutionary act of 
creating the empire of the West. Before 800 Byzantium was the Imperium Romanum, 
the one universal empire, the ecumene; after 800 this was no longer true. The ecumene 
was now split into two parts, and these two parts would become increasingly hostile 
to each other. These things, of course, have been said before, but Haenssler's demon- 
stration that in the West before 800 there was no general antagonism to Byzantium 
helps to emphasize them. 

Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


EDWARD I AND CRIMINAL LAW. By T. F. T. Plucknett. [The Wiles Lectures.] 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 104. $3.00.) This lively little 
book, containing the four Wiles Lectures given at the Queen’s University of Belfast in 
1958, is not primarily concerned with the technicalities of criminal legislation or admin- 
istration under Edward I. Instead, it discusses in stimulating and discursive fashion the 
changing approaches to some major problems of criminal law over the whole period 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the late Middle Ages. The lectures have two main themes: 
relations between central and local administration of justice and the interplay between 
growing English law and the works of theologians, canonists, and civilians. There are 
excellent pages on the early penitentials and their connection with Anglo-Saxon law, on 
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franchisal jurisdiction, and on the emergence of jury trial. The author might have added 
here, for it fits in well with his argument, that the numerous unedited commentaries on 
the Decretum provide ample evidence of the canonists' hostility to the ordeal for half a 
century before Innocent I's famous decree of 1215. As for Edward I himself, “in his 
eyes the problem of criminal law was very largely the problem of getting vigorous and 
honest men in the lower ranks of the official hierarchy. . . .” Professor Plucknett regrets 
that the adoption of French as the language of law cut England off from the main- 
stream of continental Latin jurisprudence, and he points out how little substantive 
criminal law was enacted by Edward's Parliaments. 

Cornell University Brian TIERNEY 


ABHANDLUNGEN UND UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR MITTELALTER- 
LICHEN GESCHICHTE. By Edmund E. Stengel. (Cologne: Bélau Verlag. 1960. Pp. x, 
392. DM 35.) On the occasion of his seventieth birthday, E. E. Stengel’s colleagues and 
friends published a collection of twenty essays written during the past half century by 
this eminent German medieval scholar. Stengel’s work, in comparison with the writings 
of Kern, Schramm, Tellenbach, and Erdmann, his great contemporaries, seems to be 
little influenced by the characteristic German historical attitudes of Geistesgeschichte. 
Stengel’s approach lies mainly within the framework of the older Verfassungsgeschichte; 
his interests and methods are a continuation of the legalistic, institutional, historical 
writing of the nineteenth century. Stengel is sensible, learned, and careful, but rather 
lacking in ideas and insight. At times the present essays are so pedestrian and jejune 
that one yearns, as a radical antidote, for the brilliant fantasies of E. H. Kantorowicz’ 
Frederick II, which represents the other historiographical extreme of twentieth-century 
German medieval scholarship. Stengel is at his best, therefore, when discussing strictly 
political and legal problems. It is useful to have, in this convenient form, his important 
essays with additional notes and bibliography on “Grundherrschaft und Immünitat" and 
"Zum Prozess Heinrichs des Löwen.” His essay on the origins of the Ministerialitat is 
still worth careful reading, and the volume also contains several detailed studies on par- 
ticular incidents or institutions in medieval Germany that are as valuable as such minute 
studies can be. It is when he attempts to deal with intellectual and cultural themes that 
the severe limitations of Stengel's qualities as a historian become all too evident. Two 
essays on medieval German historians—one on Lambert of Hersfeld and the other 
on "Die Enstehung der Kaiserchronik und der Aufgang der staufischen Zeit"—exhibit 
only the author's ability to read the texts closely. An interesting and quite valuable study 
on the feudal foundations of the Reichsfürstenstandes falls short of the highest quality 
because Stengel ignores comparison with other feudal societies. The author apparently 
has not heard of French or English feudalism. The first essay in the book, "Die Kirchen- 
verfassung Westeuropas in Mittelalter," is remarkable only for its success in making a 
fascinating and important subject dull and trivial. It is with a certain regret that one 
finishes perusing this volume, regret that in a half century of work one of the leading 
German scholars of his generation should have exhibited no real intellectual growth, 
no appreciation of new methods, no adaptation of the comparative study of institu- 
tions begun by French scholars, not even any apparent insight gained from the terrible 
experiences of his country in the twentieth century. 

Columbia University NoRMAN F. CANTOR 


GUNZO, EPISTOLA AD AUGIENSES UND ANSELM VON BESATE, RHE. 
TORIMACHIA. Edited by Karl Manitiss. [Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Die 
Deutschen Geschichtsquellen des Mittelalters, 500-1500. Quellen zur Geistesgeschichte 
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des “Mittelalters, Volume II.] (Weimar: Hermann Böhlaus Nachfolger. 1958. Pp. vi, 
215. DM 19.50.) DIE URKUNDEN DER DEUTSCHEN KAROLINGER. Volume 
IV, DIE URKUNDEN ZWENTIBOLDS UND LUDWIGS DES KINDES. Compiled 
by Theodor Schieffer. [Monumenta Germaniae Historica.] (Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1960. Pp. xiv, 332. DM 66.) Gunzo was a learned Italian whom 
Otto the Great brought back to Germany with him in the winter of 964-965. During 
his stay at St. Gall in January 965, Gunzo, in conversation with some of the monks, is 
said to have used an ablative in place of an accusative! Twitted about this in some 
Latin verses Gunzo replied with the Epistola —twenty-eight printed pages of prose and 
hexameter verse. Beginning with the story of his northbound journey, Gunzo answered 
his critic on the level of grammar and then appealed to a higher law, sprinkling his 
pages with citations from Latin authors from Terence to Isidore and exhibiting as well 
a wide acquaintance with Greck learning. The Epistola, in a word, is in the humanistic 
tradition of the pre-Cluny period. Anselm of Besate was another representative of this 
tradition. He traveled to Germany in the train of Henry III, to whom he dedicated his 
Rhetorimachia, written at Parma from 1046 to 1048. In it Anselm, "the Peripatetic," as 
he called himself, discoursed on style, grammar, dialectics, canon law, and certain 
theological and philosophical problems. His citations from classical and Christian au- 
thors are an impressive testimony to the humanistic spirit of the day, with the first vic- 
tory of reform in northern Italy but ten years away. The edition of the diplomata of 
the German Carolingians, A.D. 829-911 (from Louis the German to Louis the Child), is 
completed in the present volume. Zwentibold, a natural son of Arnulf, was "king" of 
Germany, under his father, the emperor from 894 to 899. Only twenty-eight documents, 
seven originals, survive from his Chancery. They mostly record grants of lands, im- 
munities, and privileges to ecclesiastical bodies. In the preface to the documents there 
is an exposition of the problems that their editing presented. The documents which 
issued from the Chancery of Emperor Louis the Child, only legitimate son of Arnulf 
(899-911), are very similar in character to those of Zwentibold. Eighty-five of them 
are published here. 

Boston University ' W. O. AULT 


THE ACTS OF MALCOLM IV, KING OF SCOTS 1153-1165: TOGETHER 
WITH SCOTTISH ROYAL ACTS PRIOR TO 1153 NOT INCLUDED IN SIR 
ARCHIBALD LAWRIE'S ‘EARLY SCOTTISH CHARTERS.’ Collected and edited 
by G. W. S. Barrow. [Regesta Regum Scottorum, 1153-1424, Volume I.] (Edinburgh: 
the University Press; distrib. by Quadrangle Books, Chicago. 1960. Pp. xvi, 339. $12.50.) 
If the remaining seven volumes of the Regesta Regum Scottorum receive the same 
thorough treatment accorded Volume I, the set should prove invaluable to students of 
Scottish and English history and of the institutions of medieval feudalism. This volume 
covers not only the charters issued by Malcolm IV (the Maiden), but also all those that 
have come to light from previous reigns since the publication of Lawrie's Early Scottish 
Charters in 1905. It should, therefore, fill a number of important gaps. As one might 
expect, most of the documents relate to ecclesiastical establishments that have carefully 
preserved their muniments. ‘There are, however, many indications that the total number 
either printed in full or merely calendared (because no text is at present available) form 
only a small proportion of the production of the Chapel Royal of the early Scottish 
kings. Some of the early documents also deal with the royal lands in England. G. W. S. 
Barrow of London University has provided an extremely careful but concise introduc- 
tion in which he has outlined the reign of Malcolm IV, has discussed the royal govern- 
ment during Malcolm's monarchy, and has carefully analyzed the acts of that King 
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and his predecessors. A description of methods of editing, a short glossary of Scottish 
terms for “Sassenachs,” and detailed indexes complete the apparatus furnished to make 
the volume extremely useful. 


McGill University W. Stanrorp Reın 


THE CHRONICLE OF HENRY OF LIVONIA. Translated with introduction and 
notes by James A. Brundage. [Documents from Medieval Latin.] (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press. 1961. Pp. vii, 262. $5.00.) Henry’s chronicle is almost our only 
source for German expansion and colonization in the Baltic area at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. The author was a clerk, probably of German origin, who came 
to Livonia at the beginning of the century and later settled among the Letts. Thus he 
is to a great extent an eyewitness to the events of his chronicle, which starts about 1180 
when Meinhard, who later became the first bishop of Livonia, started his missionary 
activity. The final chapter is devoted to the submission of Oesel in 1226. The central 
figure in the account is Bishop Albert who succeeds in converting the Baltic pagans to 
Christianity by military and political means. The chronicle is another excellent illustra- 
tion of how closely medieval missionary work was connected with economic and 
political motives. Highly interesting is the relationship between Latin and Orthodox 
Christianity in the contended areas. Brundage based his translation on W. Arndt's edi- 
tion in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica from 1874, saying that Leonid Arbusow's 
edition of 1955 came to hand too late. Neither did he consult Arbusow’s list of im- 
provements to Arndt’s text from 1927 nor S. A. Anninskij’s improved text from 1937. 
These changes in the text, however, do not seem to be important, and the Latin is 
rendered in good clear English. A map would have increased the value of the book. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan JENNY JOCHENS 


THE ENGLISH JEWRY UNDER ANGEVIN KINGS. By H. G. Richardson. 
(London: Methuen and Company. 1960. Pp. ix, 313. 35s.) In this small but highly com- 
pact volume Richardson offers us a corrected history of English Jewry both in detail 
and in general interpretation. His main emphasis lies in the twelfth century although it 
is obvious that he has something to say about the expulsion of 1290 which he treats in 
a final note. The significant core and major contribution of the work are in the middle 
chapters where the relation of the Jewish community to royal government is examined. 
An administrative and constitutional history of the Jews is constructed from the multi 
farious rolls and charters of English government in which the author is an acknowl- 
edged master. In rich detail we see precisely how the English Jew was governed, 
regulated, and protected solely by the authority of his royal master. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the system produced, with few exceptions, a peaceful coexistence between Jews and 
Gentiles. This harmony is further illustrated in the intellectual realm by the exchanges 
between Jewish and Christian Biblical scholars. In contrast, Richardson contends that 
the thirteenth century witnessed the appearance of a Christian church increasingly 
zealous and correspondingly hostile to the Jews. When the treacherous Edward I was 
King, as Richardson and some other British historians would have him, the final result 
could only be expulsion. An initial section of the book examines the economic ac- 
tivities of the English Jew. Through governmental documents we see him primarily 
as a lender, but we might suspect him to be more of a trader than he is shown. His 
forms of partnerships for floating loans bear tantalizing resemblance to trading partner- 
ships of Italian merchants, and from what we know about the Italians, trade and finance 
were rarely separated. The final section treats the development of ecclesiastical doctrine 
toward Jewry and its effect on English law. Here Richardson has not had the last word. 
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As he has taught us in constitutional history, it is not sufficient merely to read the text 
of the law. It must always be understood in its formative context and manner of ap- 
plication. This is also true in ecclesiastical history. For example, the ecclesiastical attempt 
of the thirteenth century to compel Jews to pay tithes was interpreted by the theologians 
Robert of Courson, Geoffrey of Poitiers (a direct student of Langton), and later canon- 
ists to apply only to tithes based on land. As Richardson has amply shown, numerous 
estates came into Jewish hands as security for loans. Churches dependent on these lands 
could not relinquish the income because they were temporarily in Jewish hands. Hence 
Jews should pay tithes from their lands, but not from their personal gains. Such an 
explanation does not show churchmen to be tolerant in the modern sense. 

University of Michigan Jonn W. BALDWIN 


CASTLES AND CANNON: A STUDY OF EARLY ARTILLERY FORTIFICA- 
TIONS IN ENGLAND. By B. H. St. J. O'Neil. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1960. Pp. xix, 121. $4.80.) This study, published after the author's death and covering 
the period from Richard II's reign through the seventeenth century, traces the evolution 
of English artillery fortifications against the background of diplomatic and military 
history and in the context of more general developments in European military archi- 
tecture, Although thoroughly familiar with the relevant documentary material, the au- 
thor's greatest contribution stemmed from his intimate knowledge of the castle sites 
themselves. As a result of his mastery of both historical and archaeological evidence, 
O'Neil presented technical and detailed descriptions of individual castles without neg- 
lecing the general political framework out of which they emerged or the broad 
evolutionary tendencies which they illustrated. 

University of California, Santa Barbara C. Warren HOLLISTER 


CHARTES ET DOCUMENTS POITEVINS DU XIN’ SIÈCLE EN LANGUE 
VULGAIRE. Volume I. By Milan S. La Du. [Archives Historiques du Poitou, Volume 
LVIL] (Poitiers: Société des Archives Historiques du Poitou. 1960. Pp. vi, 392.) These 
medieval, vernacular documents were originally collected for linguistic purposes. All 
date from the thirteenth century, and all are localized in the Poitevin area. To ensure 
their conservation, the editor has wisely prepared them for publication since he was 
amazed at the number of documents of this type that were transcribed in an unpub- 
lished eighteenth-century collection for which originals can no longer be found. The 
editing of the 237 items is meticulous. The documents include testaments, acts of gift, 
exchange, and sale, arbitral awards, and even a fragment of a tax register. 'They give 
valuable evidence on the social and economic life in one province of thirteenth-century 
France. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin Cram E. SMITH 


THE STONELEIGH LEGER BOOK. Edited by R. H. Hilton. [Publications of the 
Dugdale Society, Volume XXIV.] (Oxford: the University Press for the Society. 1960. 
Pp. lxii, 292.) The Stoneleigh Leger Book, written about 1392 by Thomas Pype, a 
former abbot of Stoneleigh Abbey, is a valuable document for the study of medieval 
agrarian history. Clearly Pype's intention was a registration of the documentary evi- 
dence of the possessions and privileges of the monastery. The book also contains a 
summary statement of the court procedure and customs of the manor of Stoneleigh and 
a rental and survey of the lands and tenants of the manor. The book was used by 
Vinogradoff, who was mainly interested in the definition of legal status of the different 
classes in rural society, to support his theories of the origin of the special conditions on 
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manors of the ancient demesne, In his excellent introduction Dr. Hilton indicates’ that 
the unpublished returns for Warwickshire of the Rotuli Hundredorum of 1280 show a 
predominance of free tenure, whether the manors were of ancient demesne or not, and 
it was not, as Vinogradoff suggested, a preservation of Anglo-Saxon freedom, but was 
a consequence of the extension of the cultivated area in the old woodland of Arden in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Of great interest is Hilton's comparison of the in- 
formation available from the inquiry of 1280 with the evidence of the Leger Book, a 
comparison made possible by the fact that the extant Warwickshire returns include all 
the places in the rental which comprises the second part of the Leger Book. Knowledge 
of population growth, concentration of holdings, and the legal and social status of 
different groups is advanced. The author concludes his introduction with a topographical 
survey giving some idea of the nature of the field system in the Stoneleigh manors and 
provides a table of undated charters with suggested dates, three detailed indexes of 
persons, place and field names, and subjects, and an outline map of the Stoneleigh 
Abbey estate. 

Western College for Women IsapeL R. Ansorr 


CURRENTS OF MEDIAEVAL THOUGHT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
GERMANY. By Michael Seidlmayer. Translated by D. Barker. [Studies in Mediaeval 
History, Volume V.] (Oxford, Eng.: Basil Blackwell. 1960. Pp. vii, 175. 255.) Not being 
ungrateful to Dr. Seidlmayer for the efforts that went into this section of his work 
Weltbild und Kultur Deutschlands im Mittelalter, or to the translator, Dr. Barker, for 
making possible its appearance in the form of this little book, I find it difficult, however, 
to be patient with this hurried, undigested, and somewhat befuddled reduction of so 
much learning to so little space. The book reveals how much we need to know about 
the German Middle Ages (especiall its vernacular literature and later humanistic 
thought), and it helps us with a running bibliography. But Seidlmayer's willingness 
to be a miniature encyclopedia, his devoted subjection (a common professorial fault) to 
the Handbuch tradition, reduces many of his paragraphs to lists of names (page 35, 
listing the figures of the Carolingian Renaissance, or page 124, listing the writers of 
didactic literature), or to short summaries of whole systems of thought or individual 
points of view (pages 148-49, on Nicholas of Cusa, or pages 167-68, a succession of 
short paragraphs on German humanists). The attempt to squeeze in almost everything 
forces him to accompany his names with appropriate tags or telling quotations, to 
ladle out encomia with requisite authority, and to resort for interpretation often to the 
banal phrase and a periodization of archaic flavor. There are many firsts and many 
greats, many greater thans and greatests of all, many things that can or cannot be 
equaled, and many with or without parallel. Isidore of Seville is “one of the greatest 
encyclopaedists of all time.” Nicholas of Cusa is “the most brilliant German thinker of 
the Middle Ages”; Hildegard of Bingen, “the greatest German intellect” of her century. 
What can it mean to be told that Bishop Marbod of Rennes heralds “a new epoch” or 
that the Romance peoples were “fired with enthusiasm for progress in the most diverse 
fields.” How, without even a picture, are we to understand a “law of retrospective im- 
plementation” when it accepts “a completely impressionistic, decorative style of Hellen- 
istic origin,” and finished up “with an almost mystical expressionism”; a style “(archaic 
... of bold lines and masses) of a kind unique in the history of Western art right down 
to our own days"? Should we really be asked to tolerate such phrases as "Humanism 
was a product of its age"; "In architecture the development from Romanesque to 
Gothic took place," or "the numbers of active participants in culture increased"? Must 
we continue to respect hackneyed words about how “the curtain came down on the 
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Midelle Ages . . . the scene changed. New forces and centres appeared; new nuclei took 
shape,” and, “Although still deep in the Middle Ages, ‘modern man’ was advancing 
onto the state”? At times Seidlmayer tries to channel his turbulent currents into a 
mainstream of competing humanistic and ascetic forces. Or he switches the metaphor 
and refers to the Middle Ages as a “mighty process of breathing in and breathing out.” 
Do we not, without being impossible perfectionists, have to beg him to do better by 
our ignorance and lack of understanding? 

Brandeis University Ensar N. JOHNSON 


Modern 
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THE TRUCK SYSTEM, INCLUDING -A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TRUCK 
ACTS, 1465-1960. By George W. Hiton. (Cambridge, Eng.: W. Heffer and Sons. 1960. 
Pp. ix, 166. 21s.) This is a short, exhaustive, and well-written account of the British 
truck system from the fifteenth century to the present. The bibliography is complete. 
No minor aspect of the legislative history or the economic history of payment in kind 
for wages has been omitted. A rewriting of the history of the system should be un- 
necessary for a long time. Hilton maintains that the system held the workers to their 
employers, thus keeping a labor force together for the truck masters, It died out when 
changing conditions of employment and the development of the Industrial Revolution 
forced alterations in employer-employee relations. It was never affected greatly by 
legislative reforms (always passed after a depression) or by the most important piece 
of legislation, the Truck Act of 1831. Benthamite reform principles did not work in 
this instance. 

Purdue University Rosert B. EckLes 


SIR THOMAS ELYOT, TUDOR HUMANIST. By Stanford E. Lehmberg. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 218. $4.75.) This is the first full-scale biography 
of the author of The Boke named the Governour. Professor Lehmberg has searched out 
the scanty manuscripts, made a careful study of Elyot's printed works, examined the 
monographs, and come up with an authoritative and well-written account of this Tudor 
popularizer of humanism. The result will not enhance Elyot's reputation for political 
acuity or literary originality. It is one of the merits of Lehmberg's account that it pre- 
sents Elyot coolly, with no attempt to overblow him, but the book should interest both 
the social and the intellectual historian. The author stresses the point that Elyot sprang 
not from "the commercial classes, without feudal connections," like Colet and More, 
but from "the enlightened gentry, trained in the law, accustomed to help govern their 
country," ,and he presents a wealth of genealogical evidence to prove it. Elyot was too 
bookish to make a successful ambassador and not creative enough to become a great 
writer. But he served honestly and usefully as sheriff and as justice of the peace, and he 
felt an honest and useful urge to share with his countrymen the “frutes of his study” 
in the wisdom of the ancients on education, health, and government. Elyot was the 
most successful vulgarizer of classical culture in early Tudor England. The image of 
the man that emerges from the books and documents is hazy. Elyot’s portrait by 
Holbein, which is reproduced here, is of “a man staring sadly and dreamily into space,” 
sober and serious, open and well meaning, perhaps a trifle dull. In religion he was a 
priest hater and an Erasmian reformer who could swallow the royal supremacy and 
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angle for monastic lands, but who sympathized with Catherine and detested Protestant 
doctrine. One often wishes the documents were fuller. Like many biographers whose 
materials are thin, Lehmberg frequently offers conjectures about the veiled meaning 
behind his subject's printed words. All in all, this is a first-rate study of a significantly 
second-rate figure. 

Princeton University E. Harris Harsison 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CONSTITUTION, 1688-1815: DOCUMENTS 
AND COMMENTARY, By E. Neville Williams. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xvi, 464. Cloth $9.50, paper $4.95.) When "much of the British con- 
stitution notoriously exists only in the minds of men,” historians may not be in com- 
plete agreement about it. Any editor of a collection of constitutional documents is likely 
to follow a principle of selection that grows out of his interpretation of the constitution. 
Williams’ principle is clear enough. He is attempting “to give an idea” of the constitu- 
tion as it is “seen by historians today,” and, of course, in their understanding of Parlia- 
ment, ministers, crown, and parties in the eighteenth century, historians have been 
strongly influenced by Namier’s teachings. The operation of this principle particularly 
affects the second and third sections of Williams’ book, which concern the central gov- 
ernment and Parliament. Inevitably this collection resembles and in part duplicates 
other recent ones like the three volumes of English Historical Documents which pertain 
to Williams' period or the two volumes published in 1952 by W. C. Costin and J. Steven 
Watson. The duplication is almost complete on the Revolution of 1688. The documents 
illustrating local government and religion make up the freshest portion of the book; 
the remaining chapter, on liberties of the subject, offers nothing unusual. Williams de- 
rives most of his documents from readily available printed sources. Generally he pre- 
sents the constitution in its political aspects, thereby missing an opportunity to break 
with tradition by illustrating the administrative side of constitutional history. The col. 
lection will be useful mainly because it is published in a single volume. 

University of Kentucky Cart B. Cong 


BISHOP AND PRESBYTERY: THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 1661-1688. 
By Walter Roland Foster. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge for 
the Church Historical Society. 1958. Pp. 182. 255.) This very significant little book will 
substantially alter the prevailing view of the religious history of Scotland during the 
Restoration. Mr. Foster points out that in 1660 religious opinion was deeply split and 
that the revival of episcopacy was not unpopular with large numbers of people, espe- 
cially among the aristocracy. The presbyterian nonconformists among the clergy were 
a sizable minority—perhaps one-third—but still a minority. They were concentrated in 
the southwest, and this is where the government had its greatest trouble. The armed 
uprisings of 1666 and 1679, however, were easily put down; as Foster says, they “failed 
to secure support among the nobility or to attract many of the common people.” Else- 
where in Scotland the revival of episcopacy caused little trouble. The presbyterian sys- 
tem was not destroyed. The bishops were fitted into the existing structure as the pre- 
siding officers of the diocesan synods, but the bulk of the administrative and disciplinary 
chores was still handled by the presbyteries, the composition of which was changed by 
the exclusion of laymen and by the kirk sessions. Parish life and church services were 
virtually unaltered. The service was still conducted according to the Knoxian Book of 
Common Order. The ordinary parishioner would notice very little change after 1660; 
except in nonconformist areas even the minister would be the same. What doomed 
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Scottish episcopacy was not its unpopularity with the majority of people, but rather 
the loyalty of the bishops to the cause of the fugitive James VII. In his effort to redress 
the balance, Foster, an American Episcopalian, occasionally goes too far; he is much 
too charitable to Sharp, for instance. But his meticulous study clearly shows that there 
was a substantial synthesis between what have generally been regarded as two com- 
peting forms of church polity. Perhaps now the ghosts of Habakkuk Mucklewrath and 
his lànd can be permanently laid to rest. 

University of Illinois Maurice Lex, Ja. 


JOHN MILLAR OF GLASGOW, 1735-1801: HIS LIFE AND THOUGHT AND 
HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. By William C. Lehmann. 
[Publications of the Department of Social and Economic Research, University of 
Glasgow. Social and Economic Studies, Number 4.] (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. xvi, 430. $10.00.) This expensive book consists of an edition of 
Millar’s Origin of the Distinction of Ranks and of excerpts from his other writings, 
chiefly the Historical View of the English Government. These are preceded by a lengthy 
introduction in which Professor Lehmann, a sociologist with a long-standing interest in 
Millar, sketches his life, which was not exciting (he was professor of civil law at 
Glasgow from 1761 to 1801) and his thought, with emphasis on Millar’s position as one 
of the founders of sociology, to which Millar came from his concern with the social 
implications of the workings of the law. Millar was a substantial thinker who deserves 
rescue from the semioblivion into which he has fallen, Lehmann has done that and 
given him an honorable place, though not in the first rank, in that remarkable move- 
ment which was the Scottish Enlightenment. 

University of Illinois Maurice Lee, Jr. 


GEORGE Il: THE STORY OF A COMPLEX MAN. By J. C. Long. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1960. Pp. x, 372. $6.00.) The continuing reaction against 
the so-called Whig interpretation of eighteenth-century English and American history 
has led, among other things, toward a more favorable estimate of George I. J. C. 
Long, whose sympathies are clearly Whiggish, strives to bring that monarch to life and 
also to do him justice, with some success. T'his biography is not a magisterial work based 
upon the most profound researches, but a pleasant book by an intelligent and very 
wellread author who has examined many of the contemporary documents as well as 
later writings about the King. Long brings forward the King's good qualities, including 
his courage, his relative broad-mindedness with respect to religion, and his domestic 
loyalty. He cannot quite find! George to have been either genuinely competent or 
exemplary in the conduct of public affairs. Had the King been reared to reign rather 
than to rule, he would doubtless have been a very respectable figure. Not surprisingly, 
Long has a low opinion of Bute; rather oddly, he offers a very favorable estimate of 
George's father. On the whole, Long's portrait of George III is doubtless representative. 
Need remains for an exhaustive biography written by a scholar relatively free of Whig 
or Tory bias. 

Duke University Jonn R. ALDEN 


MARSHALLS OF LEEDS, FLAX-SPINNERS, 1788-1886. By W. G. Rimmer. 
[Cambridge Studies in Economic History.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1960. Pp. xiii, 341. $7.50.) The great firm of Marshall and Company was built by the 
energy and acumen of John Marshall (1765-1846). The founder’s sons, though con- 
scious of their heritage, allowed the firm's relative position to decline, through per- 
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sonality clashes, lack of attention, and unimaginative traditionalism. Periodic efforts at 
improvement were too late or insufficiently drastic, and in 1886, seeing the trouble only 
in external factors they tried inadequately to cope with, the grandsons ceased produc- 
tion. Dr. Rimmer calls the firm “an industrial dinosaur of the Darwinian Age.” For 
the economic historian, this book is full of useful and important detail about manu- 
facturing processes, labor supply and policy, finance, and management, material that 
Rimmer skillfully makes interesting to more general readers, a rare accomplishment 
needing only an appendix describing flax manufacture to guide the nonspecialist through 
an often technical vocabulary. In its tangential concern as family biography, there are 
a few weaknesses. The relationship of John Marshall to Bentham, Benthamites, and their 
ideas is rather invoked inaccurately than analyzed, but this fault is mitigated by the 
realization that Rimmer had no useful guides, for nearly everything written on this 
question is careless or polemical. Again, his. manifest and justified admiration of the 
founder is occasionally qualified by Hammond-like complaints of self-serving rational- 
ization which seems to suggest an unwillingness to go a final step toward understanding 
the framework of ideas within which Marshall (and many others) inescapably op- 
erated, This failure is the more regrettable as the author’s exposition of the intellectual 
style of Marshall’s time and class is otherwise so convincing. The abundant illustrative 
materials are provocative in other directions than that Rimmer so effectively takes. Ex- 
citing to read through, the book will be a regular resort of historians of many aspects 
of Regency and early Victorian society. It may too provoke some pointed reflections 
about the more recent history of British industry. 

Columbia University R K. Wesss 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF SIMON FRASER, 1806-1808. Edited with 
an introduction by W. Kaye Lamb. (Toronto: Macmillan Company; distrib. by St 
Martin's Press, New York. 1960. Pp. 292. $6.50.) This volume provides more than the 
title suggests. Besides Fraser's letters and journals covering his travels and explorations 
in 1806—1808, it contains a collection of papers concerning his later years, a bibliography, 
and an excellent introduction. In short, the editor has done the most thorough job 
possible of making a great explorer known to modern readers. Fraser is fairly de- 
scribed as "the most neglected of the major explorers of Canada," and the neglect is 
perfectly understandable, for few men can ever have made more useless explorations. 
His purpose in going down the Fraser River to the sea was not scientific, but practical. 
The North West Company of Canadian fur traders wanted a good water route to the 
Pacific Ocean; all Fraser found was a route on which, as he put it, "no human being 
should venture." But his courage in carrying out his assignment was not less because 
the river was extraordinarily dangerous to navigate. The book will interest local west- 
ern historians, those concerned in fur trade history, those with a fondness for tales of 
adventure, and anthropologists, for Fraser observed closely and well Indians whom no 
white man had seen before. The editing is meticulous. 

University of Manitoba RICHARD GLOVER 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN COVENTRY. By John Prest. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 152. $3.40.) A study of the conversion of an in- 
dustry to power-driven machinery with the resultant quickening pace of production is 
always welcome. This history of the fancy silk ribbon industry in the city of Coventry 
between 1830 and 1865 is no exception. The changes occurring in the industry between 
these years may rightly be described as an industrial revolution. As late as 1830 the 
industry reflected the organization of a previous age, consisting of a small group of 
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master manufacturers who purchased the raw silk and marketed the finished product, 
and a much larger number of band loom weavers, men of some substance in the com- 
munity. The industry was protected, permitting the masters and the weavers to de- 
velop the “list,” an enumeration of prices to be paid per piece to the weaver, high 
enough to insure him an adequate wage. The factory with its steam-driven machinery, 
though opposed by the weavers, was introduced into Coventry in the 1840’s and 1850’s. 
With the factory came increased production, the disassociation of the master from the 
weaver, the use of unskilled labor, weekly wages, and the like. The weaver's economic 
and social position was obviously weakened, and, in an attempt to retain his old status, 
he placed an increased emphasis upon the retention of the “list.” He refused to work 
in the factory as an unskilled laborer and tried to compete with it by introducing a 
small steam loom into his home. This curious innovation was called the cottage factory. 
During the late 1850’s the factory worker and the cottage factory owner made common 
cause in an attempt to force the masters to retain the "list" In this they were tem- 
porarily successful. The cost, the growing antagonism between worker and employer, 
was high. In 1861 these worsening labor relations were reflected in a general strike of 
all weavers. Unfortunately this action was taken at the very time the British govern- 
ment repealed the duties on fancy silk ribbon, and while weaver fought factory owner 
in Coventry, the French captured the English market. As a result, both weaver and 
owner were ruined. The author writes well and presents the reader with a wealth of 
detail, varying from a minute description of the cottage factory to a number of diagrams 
of the streets of the city of Coventry. It is disappointing that a diagram of the small 
cottage factory power loom is not included. This work is based primarily on the 
writings of George Eliot and other contemporary observers. Extensive use of the ses- 
sional papers and local newspapers has been made. There is no bibliography. 

University of South Carolina CHARLES W. CooLIDGE 


LUGARD: THE YEARS OF AUTHORITY, 1898-1945. THE SECOND PART OF 
THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DEALTRY LUGARD, LATER LORD LUGARD OF 
ABINGER, P.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. By Margery Perham. (London: Collins; dis- 
trib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 1960. Pp. xix, 748. $8.00.) Biography is a 
dangerous medium for historical scholarship. The total picture of change in human 
society can easily be distorted by concentration on a single individual. The surrounding 
world can fade into a misty backdrop for the "hero." A biographer necessarily must as- 
sociate with his subject and his works over a period of years. It is only natural to 
identify with him, and some degree of sympathy is indeed essential. If it is pushed too 
far, we no longer see the man in relation to his times. We see only the times as the 
man himself saw them. Margery Perham has escaped none of these pitfalls in the sec- 
ond volume of her life of Lord Lugard, and yet it is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of British policy toward Nigeria. It is largely based on the voluminous cor- 
respondence of Lugard to his wife, Flora Shaw, and filled out through Miss Perham's 
own collaboration with Lugard in the 1930's. It is therefore based on intimate personal 
records and on the memories of a younger, and admiring, co-worker. Perhaps this is 
one reason why the work never quite materializes as a historical study. Not that Miss 
Perham does not try to stand off from time to time and look critically at the proconsul; 
she does, but when she does, she measures him by the standards of his own time, place, 
and class. Instead of seeing Lugard’s activities in Nigeria as part of the larger impact 
of the West on a series of African societies, she sees Nigeria as an administrative 
problem to be solved. We are shown in detail how the solution had to be sought within 
the political and social setting of early twentieth-century Britain, but there is very little 
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depth to her treatment of African society. The effect is vaguely patronizing toward Afri- 
cans, and they will be justifiably annoyed. The information that recent scholarship might 
have provided is missing. The Fulani of Nigeria, for example, are represented as “Ham- 
ites,” a race superior to the other Africans and “wholly non-negroid.” Some of them, 
moreover, had “declined” by mixing racially with the “true Negroes.” Both the confu- 
sion of racial and linguistic distinctions and the facile assumption of a hierarchy of 
superior and inferior races were typical of African scholarship thirty years ago. It is too 
bad to see these myths living on. It is also too bad that Miss Perham missed her oppor- 
tunity to show how some of these same myths led Lugard to adopt policies that ulti- 
mately failed. Serious as these matters are in any assessment of Miss Perham's work as 
objective scholarship, they by no means destroy its real and lasting value. In many ways, 
this is the autobiography that Lugard himself never wrote. 

London, England Purr D. Curtin 


BROWN OF THE GLOBE. Volume I, THE VOICE OF UPPER CANADA, 1818- 
1859. By J. M. S. Careless. (Toronto: Macmillan Company; distrib. by St Martin's Press, 
New York. 1959. Pp. viii, 354. $6.50.) A scholarly biography of George Brown, nine- 
teenth-century Canadian journalist, businessman, and politician, has long been needed. 
Previous works on Brown, few in number, are totally inadequate. Professor Careless, 

„using many sources not hitherto available, has filled the gap to 1859 and plans to com- 
plete the story to 1880. The subtitle indicates that the work extends over forty-one years. 
Actually all but twenty pages cover from 1843 to 1859. Moreover the pages are tightly 
packed. The result is more than a life of Brown; it is also a solid political history, rich in 
fresh appraisals of the various groups and parties in Canada, particularly of the Clear 
Grits. Incidentally Careless provides a good account of political journalism, when during 
the forties and fifties not only each party but often each section of a party had its own 
organ. In addition the author reveals a sound appreciation of the importance of rail- 
roads in the minds of Canadians and the economic and social results that grew from 
their building. Here and there he also gives a side glance at social conditions. Although 
Careless admits his subject's prickly spirit and impetuosity, the biography is definitely 
pro-Brown. But why should it not be? Inevitably a reader cannot help wondering how 
this biography accords with that of Brown’s archrival, John A. Macdonald, by Professor 
Donald Creighton, published in 1952. The books are complementary, although here and 
there a reader is left wondering whether the two authors were writing about the same 
characters and events. A striking illustration is provided by the way in which each 
biographer handles the parliamentary committee to investigate Macdonald’s charges 
against Brown’s part in the penitentiary probe. The episode, climactic in creating “the 
deep-seated personal enmity” between Brown and Macdonald, is dealt with at length by 
Careless, yet is practically ignored by Creighton. The former is more generous with 
Macdonald than the latter with Brown. Still, for a well-rounded treatment of Canada in 
the mid-nineteenth century a student must read both biographies. 

University of Western Ontario James J. TALMAN 


THE GROWTH OF CANADIAN POLICIES IN EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. By 
Hugh L. Keenleyside et al. [Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center Publica- 
tions, Number 14.] (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press for the Center. 1960. Pp. x, 
174. $5.00.) This symposium of papers presented at the 1959 Summer Seminar of the 
Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center will interest Canadians and should 
enlighten Americans. Keenleyside observes: “Canadians take much more interest in 
international affairs than is common in the United States” and are less inclined than 
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Ameticans to “see everything in black or white—or red,” and he gives some cogent 
reasons for this difference. One is that active Canadian participation in foreign affairs 
is a novel "and rather exciting experience." Not until 1909 did Canada have a Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, and then only because a senior civil servant had labored single- 
handedly for years to get it established. The well-documented account of this achieve- 
ment is set forth by James Eayrs, and it reflects the indifference of the Canadian public 
at that time. The next two papers deal with external affairs during World War I and 
the period 1931-1939. Surprisingly there is no mention of Colonel Dziuban's thorough 
study of Canadian-American cooperation in that war, and the intervening decade is 
discussed only casually in other papers. There is no reference to Borden's prophetic 1915 
statement in London that “the dominions must have a voice in foreign policy. . . . or 
each of them would have a foreign policy of its own." Likewise ignored is Borden's 
obtaining the agreement of the American and British governments, announced in May 
1920, that Canada should have a resident minister of her own in Washington, and the 
significant delay of such an appointment until 1927. These are the most serious faults - 
I have found in this excellent book. By far the longest paper (in French), by Professor 
Bergeron of Laval University, deserves special attention, for it is the most original. Its 
thesis is that French Canada, a fundamental factor in Canadian external affairs, has 
made a swift transition from provincialism to internationalism without passing through 
the intermediate stage of Pan-Canadianism. Also worthy of particular attention are 
Edgar McInnis’ discussion of Canada as a middle power in the cold war and Gaddis 
Smith’s note on selected readings. 

University of Manitoba A. L. Burt 


EUROPE 


GINEVRA E L'ITALIA: RACCOLTA DI STUDI PROMOSSA DALLA FAC 
OLTÀ VALDESE DI TEOLOGIA DI ROMA. Edited by Delio Cantimori et al. [Bibli- 
oteca Storica Sansoni, New Series, Volume XXXIV.] (Florence: G. C. Sansoni. 1959. 
Pp. x, 769. L. 8,000.) The faculty of the Waldensian Seminary in Rome presented this 
volume concerning the relation of the Italians to Geneva throughout four centuries to 
the University of Geneva on the occasion of its four-hundredth anniversary. Four articles 
deal specifically with the Waldensians and Geneva in the successive periods, two with 
individual Italian refugees in Geneva during the Reformation, Gentile and Ochino, one 
with sixteenth-century Italian religious refugees in London who were in intimate touch 
with Geneva, and three with distinguished Genevans descended from the first Italian 
Protestant refugees, the T'urretini, Burlamacchi, and Sismondi. The Cavour brothers 
are included by virtue of an Italian mother. Relations of Italian localities to Geneva 
receive treatment in the cases of Sicily and Piedmont, from which two thousand reli- 
gious refugees found asylum in Geneva. Savoy is treated in connection with the Escalade. 
Ideas receive notice in a comparison between the views of Calvin and the Italians on 
religious liberty. Cantimori deals with the preface supplied by the Italian translator of 
Calvin's treatise on the Nicodemites—Protestants in Catholic lands who did not declare 
themselves openly, but like Nicodemus came to Jesus only by night. Why Voltaire finds 
a place here is not clear. Perhaps it is because he abetted the infiltration of Socinian 
influence into Geneva. Spini's article is of special interest for Americans and invites 
comment. It deals with Italian influence, via Geneva, in Puritan New England. Spini 
gives a fascinating account of the Italian works in the library of the Elder Brewster, in 
the early libraries of Harvard and Yale, and in other depositories. In my opinion the 
role of Geneva as the direct transmitter was less direct than that of the German Swiss 
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and Rhineland cities. At Yale the first library bad less theology from Geneva than from 
Zurich, Bern, and Strasbourg, and, of the two most influential Italian theologians, Ver- 
migli spent his last years at Zurich, and Zanchi was active at Strasbourg and Heidelberg. 
This qualification does not, however, detract from a very instructive article and an ~ 
enlightening book. 

Yale University Roranp H. BAINTON 


'T UYTGAEN VAN DEN TREVES: SPANJE EN DE NEDERLANDEN IN 
1621. By J. J. Poelhekke. [Historische Studies uitgegeven vanwege het Instituut voor 
Geschiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, Number 15.] (Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 
1960. Pp. 200. Fl. 12.50.) In 1621 the Twelve Years Truce in the war between the 
republic of the United Provinces and the Spanish monarchy was due to expire. That 
war was resumed until 1648 was not ineluctable necessity but the result of acts of 
commission and omission on both sides of the frontier. Poelhekke, who shares Geyl’s 
"Great Netherlands Idea," finds his particular hero in Archduke Albert, the not quite 
"sovereign" of the southern Netherlands, who sought to keep the land at peace. Albert 
failed, however, in his objective because neither Madrid nor The Hague was willing 
to pay the price of continued peace, the abandonment of cherished objectives, and each 
counted too confidently on a quick victory of arms, The special interest of this work 
lies in the skill and perspicuity with which Poelhekke examines a side issue, the abor- 
tive contacts between the two sides with the aim of a compromise peace. He uses a wide 
range of materials, especially Italian (reflecting his advantages as director of the 
Netherlands Historical Institute in Rome), and Belgian and Spanish archivalia in order 
to examine with great subtlety the state of official and “public” opinion, not only on the 
question of the “running out of the Truce,” but also on the lingering sense of a “com- 
mon fatherland” of the Low Countries. This monograph, which finds much in little, is 
worthy of the tradition of Fruin and Geyl. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Hersert H. Rowen 


STUDIEN ZU DEN SCHWEDISCH-RUSSISCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN IN DER 
2, HALFTE DES 17. JAHRHUNDERTS. Volume I, DIE DIPLOMATISCHEN 
BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCHEN SCHWEDEN UND MOSKAU VON 1675 BIS 1689. 
By Klaus Zernack. [Osteuropastudien der Hochschulen des Landes Hessen, First Series. 
Giessener Abhandlungen zur Agrar- und Wirtschaftsforschung des europäischen Ostens, 
Part 7.] (Giessen: Wilhelm Schmitz. 1958. Pp. 183. DM 14.80.) This work by Dr. Klaus 
Zernack is the first portion of a study of relations between Sweden and Russia in the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century. The general introduction begins with the 
Middle Ages. Chapters on Sweden, Moscow and the European war, the relations to 
1684, and then to 1689 follow. Several appendixes treat related subjects. The volume be- 
gan as a doctoral dissertation and shows some of the faults that frequently attend a first 
effort. Zernack used the printed Russian material, the German material, and the Swedish 
archives. In the Swedish archives, however, too much reliance is placed on the Mosco- 
vitica; the work would profit by greater attention to the Livonica, Polonica, and the 
various collections describing Danish diplomatic action. If later portions of the study 
are to be authoritative, the scope of material consulted must be widened. Zernack 
adheres to the attitude of Hjärne and Schiren that Sweden did not develop a coherent 
Russian policy. He shows in what ways her German possessions tied her to a pro- 
French behavior and how the possibilities of an early Scandinavianism were not devel- 
oped. There is a clear account of the internal pulling and hauling at Moscow compli- 
cated by Turkish attack and Polish enmity. The point is made that, from 1684 on, the 
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youfg Czar Peter was educated in an anti-Swedish direction by his mother's family. 
Emphasis is also placed upon the Swedish Reduktion of the 1680's which increased the 
power of the crown, broke the higher nobility, and modernized economy and govern- 
ment. It ruined the native military leadership, however, and cut all the ties that half 
a century had created between the Swedish army and the supply of mercenaries avail- 
able on the Continent. Parts of this study are valuable, but it must be used with cau- 
tion until future segments of the treatment make the wider relationships more clearly 
visible. 

University of Southern California Francis J. Bowman 


BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS AND MODERN GREEK HISTORY, 
1801-1960 [in Greek]. By Eleutherios G. Prevelakis. [Hellenica, Supplement 13.] 
(Salonica: Periodikon Ellenika. 1960. Pp. 89.) One of the problems facing the his- 
torian of modern Greece is that official governmental sources frequently are scanty, 
depending on the region and period involved. This is why it is so often essential to 
supplement Greek sources with those in foreign capitals. So far as the history of Chios 
is concerned, Philip Argenti has done much to meet this problem by unearthing and 
publishing several volumes of relevant documents from various European archives. But 
in most cases it remains necessary to consult foreign materials in tbeir respective 
archives, The author of this competent and useful monograph has sought to ease the: 
way for future Greek researchers who might wish to utilize British sources. He is 
exceptionally well qualified for his task, having published the definitive study of British 
Policy Towards the Change of Dynasty in Greece, 1862-1863. In the first chapter 
Prevelakis describes the over-all purpose and organization of the British Parliamentary 
Papers, as well as their indexes and catalogues. The second chapter is concerned with 
Parliamentary Papers in the broader sense of the term, including nonparliamentary 
publications, unpublished materials in the archives, private letters, and confidential print. 
The third and final chapter enumerates specifically the materials relating to modern 
Greek history in Parliamentary Papers and nonparliamentary publications. There is also 
an appendix illustrating how a dispatch from Lord Crowley in Paris on September 12, 
1852, concerning the Holy Places, was published in abstract form in the diplomatic 
Blue Books. 

Northwestern University L. S. SrAvRIANOS 


VOSSTANIE 1863G I RUSSKO-POLSKTE REVOLIUTSIONNYE SVIAZI 60-KH 
GODOV [The Rebellion of 1863 and Russo-Polish Revolutionary Connections in the 
'6o's]. Edited by V. D. Koroliuk and I. S. Miller. (Moscow: Academy of Sciences Press 
for the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Institute of Slavonic Studies. 1960. Pp. 727. 30 
rubles, 80 kopecks.) The approaching centennial of the Polish insurrection of 1863 has 
aroused lively interest in the subject not only in Poland but also in the Soviet Union. 
This is not surprising since the insurrection spread to Lithuania and Belorussia and 
produced a strong impact in Russia. According to Soviet historians this was not simply 
a struggle for national liberation, but an antifeudal movement as well. And while the 
insurrection failed to achieve the first goal, it dealt a deadly blow to feudalism. A joint 
Polish-Soviet project is under way to publish a vast multivolume collection of documents 
scattered in the archives of the two countries. 'The Slavic Institute of the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences has also begun the publication of a series of volumes of shorter studies 
and materials. This volume is the first in the series. It consists of four parts. The 
first part containing five articles opens with a significant piece by A. F. Smirnov on 
the Belorussian Muzhitskaia Pravda; V. A. D’iakov and O. P. Morozova contribute 
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“materials for the biographies" of Zygmunt Sierakowski and Bronistaw Szwarce; T. G. 
Snytko writes on the students’ movement in the Russian universities in the early 1860's; 
and G. F. Fedosova discourses on the first attempts by Pawet Majewski to translate 
Chernyshevskii's Chto delat’? The second part contains a detailed survey of the content 
of four important archival sources: the papers of F. F. Berg, the executioner of the 
rebellion and the viceroy of Poland; the correspondence between Berg and the War 
Minister D. A. Milyutin; the papers of the Princes Cherkasskii; and the papers of V. A. 
Artsimovich. The third part includes a long list of the members of the revolutionary 
movement in the Russian army in 1861-1863, with their biographical data, and several 
documents on the Russo-Polish revolutionary connections in Siberia in 1864-1866. 
Finally, the fourth part consists of two long book reviews. The book is of interest, as a 
source of materials, to a specialist only. 

Northern Illinois University ZYGMUNT J. GASIOROWSKI 


THE SAAR CONFLICT, 1945-1955. By Jacques Freymond. With a foreword by 
John Goormaghtigh. [Case Studies of International Conflicts. Published under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, European Centre.] (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1960. Pp. xxviii, 395. $10.00.) While Stalin methodically 
reduced Central-Eastern Europe to satellite status after 1945, French statesmen more 
hesitatingly attempted to separate the Saar from defeated Germany and to bind its 
economy to their own. But the Saar was not to remain a satellite. The French attempt 
to make the Saar an autonomous state within the framework of the European Coal 
and Steel Community was repudiated at the polls on October 23, 1955, when 67 per 
cent of the Saar’s electors voted against such a settlement. In 1956, the year Hun- 
garians unsuccessfully fought to escape from Russian control, France for the second 
time since 1918 conceded the right of the Saar to return to Germany. This book reviews 
the French failure step by step and discusses the forces that frustrated French designs. 
As in the 1930’s the Church and the trade-unions were major factors in the revival of 
German nationalism in the Saar. Moved by nationalistic Socialist criticism, but largely 
unruffled by it, Konrad Adenauer with quiet and patient skill facilitated the failure of 
the French while gracefully opening exits for them from the Saar. Soviet pressures in 
Europe, meanwhile, strengthened Adenauer’s hand by making it necessary for France 
to cooperate with Britain and the United States, and causing all three to cooperate with 
West Germany. All important aspects of the story emerge from this volume’s matter- 
of-fact narrative and analysis. This is history with all the vital juices squeezed out. From 
the author’s cautious prose it is not easy to tell, for example, whether or not Johannes 
Hoffmann was “a tool of French policy” (he was). Some other matters do not readily 
come into focus here because Freymond assumes specialized previous knowledge on the 
part of the reader. But this is, with all its literary drabness, a valuable study. It is doubt- 
ful that a more objective report on this subject can be written fifty years hence and 
even more doubtful that the bibliography compiled by Freymond and his team of re- 
search assistants can then be matched. 

Tulane University Jorn L. SNELL 


PRIX DES CÉRÉALES EXTRAITS DE LA MERCURIALE DE PARIS (1520- 
1698). Volume I, 1520-1620. By Micheline Baulant and Jean Meuvret. [École Pratique 
des Hautes Études, VI* Section. Centre de Recherches Historiques. Monnaie, prix, con- 
joncture, Volume V.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960. Pp. 250.) The meat of this book con- 
sists of 210 pages of grain prices extracted from the papers of the Chätelet, now de- 
posited in the Archives Nationales. The mercuriale (grain: price quotations) had its 
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origirf in an ordinance of 1439, which required the sealers of weights and measures 
(jurés mesureurs) to report the prices at which grain was sold on the markets of Paris. 
The object of the legislation was to furnish the basis for fixing the maximum price of 
bread. The mercuriale reports the prices of wheat, rye, barley, and oats. In their brief 
introduction the authors answer satisfactorily the questions historians should ask con- 
cerning the reliability of the data. Since bakers were the principal buyers, one might 
suspect an upward bias in the prices reported by the mesureurs, but a dependable control 
is found in the numerous transactions not involving bakers. The homogeneity of the 
data can be checked by the more or less consistent references to the quality of the 
commodity, for example, "best wheat." A significant change occurred in the measure 
employed for oats, but the magnitude of the change is clearly documented. From 1520 
on, two mesureurs at the Halles market and two at the Greve were required to report 
the prices of the four grains every Saturday. Some of the mercuriales are missing, but 
enough quotations are available for constructing monthly and annual series for 1520- 
1620, excepting the harvest year 1556-1557. Converted into livres tournois, the annual 
averages show a minimum price for a seszer of the best grade of wheat of 1.51 livres in 
1526-1527 and a maximum (eleven-month average) of 39.91 livres in 1590-1591. The 
amplitude of the fluctuations in prices of rye, barley, and oats is somewhat less extreme. 
In the present volume, however, the authors' interests center on price movements in 
times of dearth. Weekly quotations—maximum and minimum for wheat and rye, maxi- 
mum for barley and oats—are furnished for nine two-year periods of disette in the six- 
teenth century. What emerges is a picture of recurrent famine in all grains: when wheat 
was scarce, barley, rye, and oats were also rationed by high prices. Presumably a second 
volume will continue the price series to 1698, although it is observed in passing that 
the seventeenth-century data are not as good as the sixteenth. I assume, too, that in 
the second volume the authors will compare the results of their work with the findings 
of other price bistorians, Hauser in particular. 

Duke University RoszaT S. SMITH 


THE RESISTANCE TO THE MARITIME CLASSES: THE SURVIVAL OF 
FEUDALISM IN THE FRANCE OF COLBERT. By Eugene L. Asher. [University of 
California Publications in History, Volume LXVI.] (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 142. $3.00.) In this little book, Eugene Asher set out to examine 
the systern of naval conscription employed in France during the reign of Louis XIV. 
He aimed to concentrate on resistance to its application in the southern provinces, 
Provence and Languedoc, between 1665 and the early r690's, though he does in fact 
introduce much evidence from the Atlantic seaboard. The system of conscription, accord- 
ing to Asher, was “Colbert’s attempt to introduce a bit of Cartesian order into the 
method of recruiting crews for the fleet.” In this, and in his other allusions to "Carte- 
sian" ideas, Asher has been misled, in my opinion, by historians who have unjustifiably 
attached a "Cartesian" label to Colbert and to his administration. But Asher does demon- 
strate that conscription, Cartesian or not, was thwarted by many individuals, groups, 
and factors apart from the seafaring “draftees” themselves, including captains, admi- 
ralty officers, and a large number of other special interest groups. He attempts to assess 
the influence of these varied opposition elements and to compare their influence with 
that of the supporters of conscription. But in so doing he is again snared by a “label”; 
he classes resistance to maritime conscription as “feudal” resistance, and uses that term 
in his subtitle, though most of the resistance had no apparent connection with feudalism 
‚as that term is usually defined. One of the pbstacles to the success of Colbert's conscrip- 
tion program would appear to have been the small size of the seafaring population in 
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France, a problem that conscription actually aggravated by encouraging emigratioh and 
population movement within France. In Asher's opinion, though, this factor can be 
discounted. Credit is due to Asher for digging into the archives in Paris and the 
provinces; he also deserves credit for an effort to get beyond the mechanics of the con- 
scription system. But the strength of his effort has pushed his generalizations beyond 
his evidence, and the book is marred by a preoccupation with the supposed need for 
revision. Ás a contribution to the study of French maritime history, the book has merit, 
but as a contribution toward reversing "an unjust and unwarranted condemnation" 
that unnamed historians are supposed to have inflicted on Colbert and the age of 
Louis XIV, the book is not persuasive. 

University of Minnesota PAuL WALDEN BAMFORD 


LE SENTIMENT DE LA NATURE ET LE RETOUR À LA VIE SIMPLE (169o- 
1740). By Geoffroy Atkinson. [Société de publications romanes et frangaises, Number 
46.] (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard. 1960. Pp. 89. 8 fr. S.) For 
a long time the prevailing criticism of the Enlightenment was tbat it was a frigidly 
rational movement incapable of feeling or conveying passion. In recent years the in- 
~ adequacy of this view has become patent (although it is still much alive), and subtle 
rescue operations have taken the place of crude oversimplification. Probably the most 
adroit of these operations is the invention of "Pre-Romanticism," a category that care- 
fully collects all evidences of sentiment, fecling for sunsets, respect for emotion, and, 
instead of using them to enrich the definition of Enlightenment, treats them as timid 
anticipations of romantic movements which somehow “overcame” the shortcomings of 
eighteenth-century rationalism. This notion, too, may be wearing thin, and if it is ever 
to be given a decent burial, Atkinson's monograph may claim some of the credit. His 
conclusion, supported by numerous and helpful quotations from relatively inaccessible 
authors, is inescapable: "The rationalist movement and the sentimental movement 
developed at the same time.” In his modest, brief, and gracefully written study, Atkin- 
son traces the growth of feeling for the outdoors and the desire for simplicity in minor 
authors writing between Racine and Rousseau. Novelists like Prévost and poets like 
J-B. Rousseau restored external nature to respectability. While the classicists of the 
seventeenth century had moved their majestic figures through stylized interiors, eight- 
eenth-century writers were not ashamed to pause over a sunrise or shudder at a storm, 
and, by the 1730's, they could even glorify a return to nature. Atkinson does not sug- 
gest that this was a great age of lyricism. Indeed, much of the nature wriüng was 
sentimentality without sentiment, but the descriptions, which soon turned into effusions, 
at once reflected and shaped the taste of a growing reading public, less concerned with 
aristocratic restraint and royal conflicts than with dramatic adventures lit up by dra- 
matic surroundings. Atkinson argues that the Christian could not consider external 
nature (the world of storms, earthquakes, and droughts) as a beneficial force. It was an 
enemy, or at best a precarious blessing. I suggest that this offers a clue to what has 
been called Enlightenment optimism (and would far better be called its confidence): 
it was based not on a positive notion of nature, but on the growing sense that it could 
be known and controlled by science. In the Enlightenment, then, men could afford to 
enjoy nature because they were beginning to draw its fangs; in this, as in so much else, 
the romantics were but the ungrateful sons of their philosophic fathers. 

Columbia University Perer GAY 


UN RÉVOLUTIONNAIRE FRANC-COMTOIS: PIERRE-JOSEPH BRIOT. By 
Maurice Dayet. [Annales Littéraires de l'Université de Besancon, Volume XXXII. Ca- 
hiers de l'Institut d'Études Comtoises et Jurassiennes.] (Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 1960. 
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Pp. ?50.) The career of Pierre-Joseph Briot of Besancon followed the zigzag course of 
the French Revolution: he was first a. youthful and ebullient provincial leader with 
Girondist leanings; then a zealot of the Terror; then, after Thermidor, simultaneously 
a suspect and a high official of his département; later, under Napoleon, one of the chief 
administrators of Elba and Italy, where he was very likely the founder of the Carbonari, 
and, finally, a Parisian financier, after the Restoration. Dayet's purpose in this brief essay 
(augmented with many supporting documents) is simply to assemble and interpret some 
of the most important materials on the first decade of Briot's political activity. He does 
that well enough. He has followed Briot's trail through a variety of archives, pamphlets, 
speeches, and memoirs and has offered plausible interpretations of the pivotal episodes 
in Briot's public life. As biography or as analysis of provincial politics, the study leaves 
more to be desired since it offers neither a comprehensible account of Briot's character 
nor a careful description of Besancon’s major factions. Dayet has, nevertheless, ably 
illustrated the problem of the provincial politician during the Revolution: to have his 
choices of opinions and alliances dominated by Parisian events he could not control and 
to lag far enough behind the capital as to often find himself holding positions that had 
already become inexpedient, or even dangerous. 

University of Delaware CHARLES TILLY 


L’ALSACE AU DÉBUT DU XIX* SIECLE: ESSAIS D'HISTOIRE POLITIQUE, 
ÉCONOMIQUE ET RELIGIEUSE (1815-1830). Volume III, RELIGIONS ET CUL- 
TURE, By Paul Leuilliot. [Bibliothèque générale de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études, 
VI’ Section.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960. Pp. 532.) With this third volume Leuilliot 
completes his study of Alsace during the Restoration period. In Alsace, “one is reli- 
gious . . . people are Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish.” The author, therefore, devotes 
more than three-fourths of this volume to religious history. He discusses in greatest 
detail Catholicism, the religion of two-thirds of the Alsatians. The problems of the 
Catholic Church during the Restoration period were both old and new. From the Old 
Regime it inherited the controversy between Gallicans and ultramontanes, and from the 
more recent past, the quarrel between the majority of Churchmen who supported the 
Bourbons and the minority who, according to the former, had compromised with the 
Revolution or with Napoleon. One-third of the population, a large minority in Catholic 
France, was Protestant. The Protestants fought constantly to maintain their rights in 
a state that recognized Catholicism as the official religion and that tended to question 
their loyalty to the regime. Although they were a small minority in Alsace, almost half 
of the French Jews lived here. During the Restoration, as in the Old Regime, many 
Jews engaged in moneylending or in other pursuits that gained them the enmity and 
contempt of their neighbors. Enlightened Jewish leaders and public officials hoped that 
education, including vocational education, would turn the Jews to other occupations. 
Most of the remainder of the volume is on the educational system, where, again, the 
religious problem is to be found. The author also discusses the difficulties arising from 
the lack of a common language. Only a minority of the population knew French. This 
work has both the virtues and the defects of the previous volumes. 'The bibliography 
of almost 140 pages (for all three volumes) attests to the great scholarly effort repre- 
sented, But once more the reader is overwhelmed with far more detail than seems nec- 
essary. Leuilliot tends, also, to neglect the substance of the intellectual and theological 
controversies of the period, while describing at length institutional history and problems. 
Finally, he uses the term "culture" in a quite limited sense. We would like to know 
more about how the Alsatians lived and what they thought. 

San Jose State College : Davı I. KursrEN 
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DOCUMENTS DIPLOMATIQUES FRANCAIS (1871-1914). First Series (1871- 
1900). Volume XVI (18 NOVEMBRE 1899-30 DÉCEMBRE 1900). [Ministère des 
Affaires Étrangéres: Commission de publication des documents relatifs aux origines de 
la guerre de 1914.] (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1959. Pp. xli, 626.) This volume has 
a significance apart from its contents. The latter are interesting enough, particularly the 
private letters from Barrére to Delcassé on Franco-Italian rapprochement and the far- 
sighted analysis by the military attaché at St. Petersburg of how the German General 
Staff might take advantage of slow Russian mobilization to strike a crushing blow at 
France. Also of note are the documents showing the great power response to the Boxer 
uprising, in which connection the student of American foreign policy may be a bit 
chagrined to find Hay’s second Open Door note dismissed in a footnote on page 310. 
The great significance of the volume is found in one brief sentence at the end of the 
introduction: "With the publication of this volume the Commission for the publication 
of documents relating to the origins of the war of 1914 has completed the work which, 
in 1928, it was called upon to undertake.” The response to this quiet report of "mission 
accomplished" can only be a ringing bravo for a task well done in the face of pro- 
tracted and enormous difficulties. Indeed, if the scholarly audience would applaud long 
enough, perhaps it might even elicit an encore in the form of a new series of documents 
diplomatiques on the origins of the war of 1939. In this connection it is worth recalling 
that Briand in 1928 was closer to the outbreak of the First World War than we are today 
with respect to the end of the second great conflict. Admittedly, official documentary 
historiography has its own peculiarly painful problems, for every government in every 
decade, but its long-term value is profound, especially for the world that intends to 
remain free. 

Washington, D. C. WiLLIAM M. FRANKLIN 


THE CONSEIL D'ÉTAT IN MODERN FRANCE. By Charles E. Freedeman. 
[Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 603.] (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 205. $5.00.) Monarchical and Napoleonic in origin, the Conseil 
d'État has remained one of the principal institutions in the bureaucracy of republican 
France. The present study, after a brief historical sketch, examines in detail the struc- 
ture, functioning, and institutional development of the Conseil in the years since the 
adoption of its modern organic statute in 1872. Its two distinctive functions, to serve as 
technical counselor in the preparation of statutes and decrees and as court of highest 
jurisdiction in matters of administrative law, are explored. The advisory role of the 
Conseil in the preparation of parliamentary bills, the author observes, has remained 
relatively small although various indirect and not easily ascertainable influences are 
noted. In the formulation of executive decrees and regulations, the Conseil has been 
increasingly active, most notably since the constitutional extension of its powers in this 
area in 1945. By far the most important role of the Conseil, however, has been its 
judicial function as protector of the citizen from illegal governmental and administrative 
action. In that capacity it has served as a type of administrative court which has no 
precise equivalent in Anglo-American government and which once filled eminent legal 
commentators like Dicey with considerable apprehension. Yet in its jurisprudence, 
Freedeman convincingly demonstrates, it has been overwhelmingly favorable to indi- 
vidual rights and civil liberties and, moreover, has successfully maintained full inde- 
pendence from executive interference. On the social and economic impact of the Conseil 
in other matters, the present monograph might have been strengthened. It is well known 
that under the Third Republic it was a favorite whipping boy of the Left, which accused 
it of impeding and sabotaging social legislation, The author hedges in his conclusions 
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here,’telling us no more than that the Conseil "stayed relatively in tune with the times.” 
The democratized basis for recruitment with the creation in 1945 of the Ecole Nationale 
d’Administration has served to blunt the relevancy of these charges for the present 
Conseil, yct the historian would be interested in the validity of the earlier accusations. 
As a record of the origins and institutional development of the Conseil, and as a 
technical assessment of its jurisprudence, this is an illuminating survey; the full con- 
tribution of the Conseil to the public life of modern France deserves continuing explora- 
tion. 

Duke University JosL Cotton 


PAUL CAMBON: MASTER DIPLOMATIST. By Keith Eubank. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 221. $4.00.) This is a full-length account of 
Cambon’s long and varied career as a French diplomat, from his initial appointment 
(1882) as resident minister at Tunis to the close of his twenty-two-year term of service 
as ambassador to the Court of St. James’s (1920). Although proper attention is paid to 
Cambon’s role in the formation of the Tunisian protectorate and to his subsequent efforts 
to strengthen his country’s diplomatic position vis-a-vis Germany while serving as 
ambassador to Madrid (1886-1891) and to Constantinople (1891-1898), the greater part 
of this study is devoted to Cambon’s conduct as ambassador in London after his arrival 
there in 1898 and to his part in the creation of the Entente Cordiale. The book is based 
on an unusually narrow range of printed materials, particularly on the three volumes of 
Cambon's Correspondance and the official Documents diplomatiques frangais, primary 
sources that are utilized in an uncritical manner. Eubank also relies heavily on Henri 
Cambon’s Paul Cambon (1937). Very little use is made of unpublished materials or 
even of contemporary French and British newspapers and periodicals. Studies of various 
aspects of Cambon's career by Fleuriau, Hallmann, and Ling have not been utilized, 
while such standard works on pre-1914 diplomacy and the origins of World War I as 
those by Fay, Schmitt, and Renouvin are not cited in the text or included in the bibli- 
ography. Little information is provided concerning either Cambon's early outlook and 
attitudes or the development of his mature views and policies. The Cambon that emerges 
from these pages lacks dimension; he does not come alive as a personage. More impor- 
tantly, the book does not add significantly to what had already been known about 
Cambon’s role in the creation of the Entente Cordiale. This is not surprising for, as 
Eubank notes, much of what Cambon "said and did in London was the result of con- 
ferences in Paris of which no record is available." The documentation is not always 
adequate, and the many orthographic errors suggest that the proofreading may have 
been done hastily. 

City College of New York AARON NOLAND 


THE EMERGING STATES OF FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. By Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1960. Pp. 
xil, 595. $8.75.) The latest work by Richard Adloff and Virginia Thompson follows the 
plan of their earlier survey of the former French West Africa. The first half is a descrip- 
tion of political institutions as they functioned in the last years of French rule. The sec- 
ond half contains an outline of politics and administrative policy in each of the four 
territories between about 1945 and 1959, with occasional flash backs to the interwar 
period. It is not really a work of history, but it is welcome, if for no other reason than 
because nothing else is available in English and very little in French. It will be most 
useful to historians as a work of reference, but in this connection it has certain short- 
comings. Its faults are those expected of a compendium buttressed by field interviewing. 
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Some sections based on good published research are very good. In other sections the 
authors have not used their authorities critically, and there is a high incidence of inac- 
curacy. This tendency is most marked in the historical sections. Furthermore, the French 
rather than the African aspect is foremost. The authors’ orientation is very much that 
of a liberal French administrative official. Those unfamiliar with French literature may - 
find this a fresh point of view, but they will also be confused by the failure to translate 
certain proper names, such as "Ouaddai" into “Wadai” or "Peulh" into the more fa- 
miliar “Fulani.” The volume is more nearly a work of competent journalism than of 
authoritative scholarship. 

London, England | Pane D. Curtin 


LE REVEIL DES NATIONALISMES: LA NOUVELLE EVOLUTION DU 
MONDE. By P.-J. André. Preface by René Pinon. (Paris: Editions Berger-Levrault. 1958. 
Pp. 464. 1,500 fr.) The author of the present book is a general in the French army who 
has spent his life in the colonial service and who has written a number of books 
on the various countries in Ásia Minor and in Africa where he had.a long and dis- 
tinguished career of service. In addition he published several volumes of poetry and 
novels. André writes well, but as a work of scholarship his book is rather sketchy. It 
represents a strange mixture of a semimystical missionary French nationalism and a 
semimystical humanitarian idealism. The point of view of the book is well expressed by 
the two introductions, one by Pinon, the other by the author himself. Pinon writes: 
"Le livre du général André met en lumiére toutes les nuances et parfois les contra- 
dictions des mouvements arabes qui, pour le moment, sont surtout dirigés contre la 
France et ce que les Américains leur ont sottement appris à appeler le ‘colonialisme’ 
comme si ces peuples ne devaient pas d'abord à la France leurs progrès essentiels. . . . 
En Europe, commence à se faire jour Ja conviction profonde qu'entre américanisme et 
soviétisme, il existe une forme de vérité qui peut donner satisfaction aux aspirations de 
la civilisation occidentale, se servant de la machine et de l'industrialisation sans y étre 
asservie, formule basée sur le divin précepte de l'Intuition divine.” Similarly André is 
convinced that the future of mankind depends upon a Eurafrica under the leadership 
of France which would be a third force between the United States and the USSR, the 
two materialist giant powers which wish to impose their “economic law” on the world. 
He distrusts the United States and Britain and seems convinced that they work against 
the true interests of France, Europe, and humanity. The book contains much, though 
rather strangely selected, information on the new nationalisms in Africa and Asia. As 
a guide to their history, it will not serve, but it will give the reader an interesting insight 
into the way in which a number of Frenchmen think today. It is a noble way of thought 
which has more to do with a half religious and half nationalist idealism than with 
present-day reality. 

City College of New York Hans Koun 


THE JOURNAL OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Translated by Cecil Jane. 
With an appendix by R. 4. Skelton. (New York: Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., Publisher. 
1960. Pp. xxiii, 227. $7.50.) This new, illustrated edition of Cecil Jane's translation of 
Columbus' Journal of his First Voyage is revised and annotated by Dr. L. A. Vigneras. 
Over twenty years ago, in the Hispanic American Historical Review (XIX [Aug. 1939], 
235-61) I observed that Cecil Jane's was the least faulty English translation of Columbus’ 
Journal and pointed out some of his numerous mistakes; all these have been corrected 
here. Vigneras has also adopted my identifications of places, but I am afraid he will 
embroil me with my Cuban friends by misprinting my description “anvil-shaped” of 
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El Yunque (page 207) as "evil-shaped"! The appendix by Dr. Skelton on the cartogra- 
phy of Columbus' First Voyage is a real contribution, especially his description of the 
manner in which mappemondes were compiled in Columbus’ day. And he has valuable 
remarks on Henricus Martellus, on the Columbian prototype postulated by Almagià, and 
the La Cosa and Cantino mappemondes. A translation of Columbus' Spanish letter on the 
First Voyage is also included. The volume is lavishly but carelessly illustrated. Pictures 
of ships captioned as caravels more often than not are of other types, and the attributions 
are sometimes vague or erroneous. The drawings of Columbus’ ships (pages 55 
and 121) are copied from Bertram Greene’s drawings in my Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea, without permission or acknowledgment. But there are some beautiful colored re- 
productions of details on early maps. By a curious lapse in bookmaking technique, no 
page numbers are given in the lists of colored illustrations and maps at the beginning. 
In short, this is the best available English translation of Columbus' Journal, but not 
good enough to cause me to abandon my purpose of publishing the translation that 
Professor Jeremiah D. M. Ford helped me to make in 1940. 

Boston, Massachusetts S. E. Mortson 


CORRESPONDANCE DE PHILIPPE II SUR LES AFFAIRES DES PAYS-BAS. 
Part 2, Volume IV (1592-1598). By Joseph Lefèvre. (Brussels: Académie Royale de 
Belgique, Commission Royale d'Histoire. 1960. Pp. xxiv, 536.) This imposing volume, 
containing summaries of 1,469 documents covering Philip IPs reign from the be- 
ginning of 1592 to his death in the fall of 1598, concludes a project begun over a century 
ago with L. P. Gachard's publication in 1848 of the first volume of the correspondence 
(1558—1576). In 1940 Joseph Lefévre published Volume I of Part Two (1577-1580) and 
now, twenty years later, this fourth and final volume. It covers the close of the Duke 
of Parma's regime, the rivalry of Mansfeld and Fuentes, the ill-fated year of Archduke 
Ernest, the interim of Fuentes, and the three closing years under Archduke Albert of 
Austria. The nine volumes together contain analyses of about fifteen thousand docu- 
ments, 

Stanford University Lewis W. Sprrz 


PORTUGUESE IN SOUTH-EAST AFRICA, 1600-1700. By Eric Axelson. [Publica- 
tion of the Ernest Oppenheimer Institute of Portuguese Studies of the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg.] (Johannesburg: Witwatersrand University Press. 1960. 
Pp. x, 226.) This work is the result of research and collecting of documents effected 
since 1936 in Portugal, London, Paris, and Rome. With his appointment in 1955 as re- 
search officer of the Ernest Oppenbeimer Institute of Portuguese Studies at the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, he was enabled to intensify and widen his 
research. This is, therefore, a work that was carefully prepared and documented in the 
course of years of investigation, as revealed by its wealth of footnotes. The book aims at 
describing the activity of the Portuguese in Southeast Africa during the seventeenth 
century, from the Cape of Good Hope to the equator, especially emphasizing the white 
settlement and relations between the Portuguese and indigenous populations. Axelson, 
however, preferred to give us a mere record of events, bare of comment, apart from a 
few final generalizations. If, on the one hand, this methodological attitude made pos- 
sible a thorough use of printed material and manuscripts, on the other hand, it de- 
prived the reader less conversant with African, Asiatic, and Portuguese subjects of a 
general outlook and analysis of the complex political, military, and economic problems 
of the seventeenth century. In some chapters we sometimes sense a lack of balance be- 
tween objective research and the need of a critical or interpretative perspective. For its 
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descriptive nature, original documentation, and good marshaling of subjects, this book 
renders a valuable service to students of Portuguese and African history. 
University of Lisbon VinciNIA Rau 


PRELUDE TO EMPIRE: PORTUGAL OVERSEAS BEFORE HENRY THE 
NAVIGATOR. By Bailey W. Diffie. [Bison Book Original] (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 127. $1.95.) This book gives a general interpretation of 
Portuguese overseas experience before the conquest of Ceuta (1415), the starting point 
of Portuguese expansion beyond the limits of Europe. The author describes how the 
institutions and techniques that prepared the way for Henry the Navigator and the age 
of the great discoveries were evolved. In nine clearly and precisely written short chap- 
ters are condensed the main historical events from Roman times to the Portuguese 
thrust into North Africa in the early fifteenth century. Because of his profound knowl- 
edge of Portuguese and foreign bibliography, Diffe studies the sudden expansion of 
medieval Portugal and shows that it was not only Portugal's maritime contacts and 
trade but also sundry political and military junctures that impelled Portugal toward 
the sea. Thus, in the first two chapters he deals with the problem of Portugal's geo- 
graphical situation and shows how her territory served as a crossroads where cultures 
mingled; next came Viking seafaring, the crusades, the Reconquest, and the formation 
of the Portuguese kingdom. In the five following chapters, he stresses the importance 
of trade, of the port cities, of the alliances, and of Portuguese legislation and culture up 
to 1383. In the last two chapters, he analyzes John T's coming to power (1385), the Anglo- 
Portuguese alliance, the development of shipping and commerce, the preparations for 
and the conquest of Ceuta. This book makes pleasant reading and is adequate not only 
for specialists but also for students interested in the origins of Portuguese overseas ex- 
pansion. 

University of Lisbon Vmomıa Rau 


SUOMEN KREIVI- JA VAPAAHERRAKUNNAT. Volume IL By Mauno Joktpii. 
[Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Volume XLVII, Number 2.] (Helsinki: Suomen His- 
toriallinen Seura. 1960. Pp. 352.) The first volume of this doctoral study of twenty-nine 
earldoms and baronies in Finland during the years 1569-1681 was published in 1956 
(see review, AHR, LXIV [Oct. 1958], 171). This second and concluding volume ex- 
plores the fiefs’ relations to the crown and to the towns and inhabitants within their 
jurisdictions, describing in rich detail the judicial, military, ecclesiastical, and educa- 
tional institutions found in them. A detailed list of feudal officials is included in the 
appendix, and there is a short German-language summary. The bibliography is re- 
stricted to titles not listed in the first volume. Of Dr. Jokipii’s many interesting con- 
clusions there is space here only to cite a few. The feudal lords seldom left Sweden to 
visit their holdings in Finland and relied on sundry officials to manage their affairs. 
These officials were drawn from many walks of life, but they came rather quickly to 
regard themselves as constituting a distinct social class. Taxes levied on the populace 
provided most of the income, and as a consequence considerable attention was given to 
measures designed to maintain the taxpaying capacity of the peasants, While relations 
between the lords, the feudal officials, and the subjects were generally satisfactory, 
friction was not unknown. In at least three fiefs organized rebellion against feudal rule 
took place. 

Heidelberg College Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


THE UNDEFEATED NATION. By Adolfs Blodnieks. (New York: Robert Speller 
and Sons. 1960. Pp. vi, 312. $6.00.) This is°a lively, well-written story of the Latvian 
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natien. Covering the last sixty years, it is presented in the form of memoirs by a 
prominent Latvian statesman. Blodnieks’ eventful life has been directly associated with 
almost every important development in the long, adventurous struggle of the Latvian 
nation for its independence from Russian, German, and Bolshevik domination. The 
future politician was only sixteen when he was imprisoned for the first time for his 
participation in the bloody revolution of 1905. Blodnieks was an organizer of the famous 
Latvian Rifle Brigades, a member and afterward a prisoner of the Moscow Soviet, an 
organizer of the Latvian nationalist resistance movement, an original member of the 
Latvian Constituent Assembly, leader of the influential Latvian Party of New Farmers 
and Smaliholders, an important member of the Latvian Parliament, and the last Prime 
Minister in the democratic phase of the republic of Latvia. He fought for the dem- 
ocratic ideals and freedom of his country in the Latvian resistance movement against 
the Nazi and Bolshevik occupation of his homeland. He is the present leader of the 
Committee for a Free Latvia in the United States. Blodnieks here devotes much space 
to the events leading to Latvia’s proclamation of independence and to the present situa- 
tion. Especially interesting is the crucial period of 1933 and 1934 during which Blod- 
nieks was the Prime Minister. He contributes valuable information, but leaves much 
untold. He does not explain why many of the highly nationalistic Latvian Rifles sud- 
denly started to support the Bolshevik regime in Russia. Somewhat disturbing is 
his tendency to mention many names of his acquaintances at the end of the book. 
This is a valuable and interesting contribution to the neglected field of Baltic history. 
San Jose State College EDGAR ANDERSON 


ERINNERUNGEN UND ERORTERUNGEN. By Karl Kautsky. Edited by Benedikt 
Kautsky. [Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der deutschen und österreichi- 
schen Arbeiterbewegung, Number 3.] (The Hague: Mouton & Co. 1960. Pp. 586.) This 
is Karl Kautsky's personal account of his road to Marxism. It was written, except for a 
short appendix from 1921, between September 1936 and his death in October 1938. The 
story, which in this volume ends with the founding of Die Neue Zeit in 1883, may be 
followed to 1895 in the recent publication of Kautsky's complete correspondence with 
Engels, Friedrich Engels’ Briefwechsel mit Karl Kautsky (1955), also edited by his 
son, Benedikt Kautsky. As a source for both the Austrian and German socialist move- 
ments between 1875 and 1883, the memoir is of historical value, for Kautsky worked 
from his carefully collected papers and correspondence. After a detailed history of his 
ancestry and childhood, which fills one-third of the volume, Kautsky weaves together 
two main themes: his search for a career and the path that led him to Marxism. In- 
fluenced by his artistic but bourgeois parents, he aspired to a career in the arts, but 
with meager results. The Paris Commune first aroused his interest in socialism. The 
narrative of his life after 1875, when he joined the Austrian socialist movement, is en- 
riched with sketches of his comrades. Of special interest is his treatment of the wealthy 
Karl Hóchberg, who financed much of Kautsky's early writing. Kautsky reveals how 
conscious and proud he was that he joined the socialist movement as a university in- 
tellectual and how foreign to him were the practical concerns of the working-class 
members, There is even a touch of arrogance in his repeated assertions that none of his 
socialist associates, except finally Engels, contributed anything to his theoretical devel- 
opment. The theoretical discussions help to characterize the intellectual milieu which 
was the basis for Kautsky's understanding of Marxism. Probably most significant, Hegel 
was on the periphery, but Darwin was at the center. Kautsky first formulated a concept 
of history from Darwin. How this affected his Marxism has recently been suggested in 
a penetrating analysis by Erich Matthias ("Kautsky und der Kautskyanismus,” Marx- 
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ismusstudien, II). Readers of Kautsky’s memoir may become impatient with his 
laborious attention to minutiae, but with that they will also find an informative source 
for the beginnings of German Marxism. 

University of California, Berkeley Vernon L. LipTKE 


FROM HISTORY TO SOCIOLOGY: THE TRANSITION IN GERMAN HIS- 
TORICAL THINKING. By Carlo Antoni. With a foreword by Benedetto Croce. Trans- 
lated by Hayden V. White. (Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 1959. Pp. 
xxviii, 249. $4.50.) Hayden White is to be applauded for his introduction of Carlo 
Antoni to the English-reading audience, and he is to be admired for the sensitivity with 
which he has conveyed the intellectual precision and excitement of Antoni's writing. 
Perhaps better known to historians of Germany for his later La lotta contro la ragione, 
Antoni published in 1939 the collection of essays on which White's translation is based. 
Certainly La lotta merits English translation (it already has a German one), but White's 
decision to undertake Dallo storicismo alla sociología was wise, for its German version 
is less available and its topic of more general interest. Antoni writes, in this work, 
sub specte aeternitatis, and it is as fresh and relevant today as when it was first written. 
Indeed, if White's calculated rendering of “storicismo” as "history" (because of the 
ambiguity that now beclouds the term “historicism”) goes beyond Antoni’s explicit 
issue, it does underline the universal implications of that issue. The book comprises 
discrete essays on six Germanic philosophical historians between the late nineteenth 
century and the present—Dilthey, Troeltsch, Meinecke, Max Weber, Huizinga, and 
Wolfflin. Coherence is established by parallel treatments. The analysis of each figure 
takes the form of an internal drama between the acknowledgment of historicism, that 
is, the temporality of all human activity, and the attraction to a conceptual framework 
which would give it meaning. In each case the subject sought to escape from his 
dilemma by recourse to one or another version of typology. For Antoni, this retreat 
from historical into sociological categories emphasizes rather than resolves their intel- 
lectually tragic dualism, since the "type" suspends history without achieving genuine 
human meaning. Antoni’s passion endows his subjects with vibrancy without sacrificing 
profundity. As White indicates in his preface, Antoni’s inspiration is Crocean, and his 
assumptions are specified in White’s fine sympathetic introduction on the relation of 
Croce to historicism. As every historian knows, the test for preconceptions is not their 
intrinsic quality but rather how they work for the particular writing of history. In 
Antoni’s case they work very well, for they sponsor insights into both the particular 
figures and into the common problem of the school which can be found nowhere else. 
But for those readers who, like the reviewer, cannot rest in Croce’s integral idealism 
as a living faith, Antoni’s portraits will seem out of focus. This tribute must be paid 
Antoni: the discussion now rests at the point to which he has brought it, and when 
it is resumed, it must be taken up at the point where he has left it. 

Yale University LEONARD KRIEGER 


GEGEN BAJONETT UND DIVIDENDE: DIE POLITISCHE KRISE IN 
DEUTSCHLAND AM VORABEND DES ERSTEN WELTKRIEGES. By Kurt 
Stenkewitz. [Schriftenreihe des Instituts für deutsche Geschichte an der Karl-Marx- 
Universität Leipzig, Number 6.] (Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1960. Pp. 320. DM. 12.50.) 
Although this book is by a Communist who quotes frequently from Lenin, it is not 
without interest to students of pre-rgz4 Germany, for the author has had access to the 
German archives at Potsdam and Merseburg,and is able to use letters of William II, 
Bethmann Hollweg, and others. There will be no quarrel with the thesis that Germany 
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was ruled politically by the nobility and aristocracy and economically by big business 
and that there was “a close connection between militarism, the state and the economy.” 
While the Social Democrats possessed the largest representation in the Reichstag (110 
out of 397 seats), they were “no longer a revolutionary party,” for, being Revisionists, 
they rejected extraparliamentary action, revolutionary class warfare, and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Even the Kleinbürgertum supported the existing order. The 
ruling classes were, nevertheless, increasingly afraid of the Arbeiterbewegung. Between 
1910 and 1914 the cost of living increased by about ro per cent, but wages did not 
keep pace, and consequently there was a steady increase in the number of strikes. Ger- 
many was also suffering from overproduction, so that in the Jast quarter of 1913 about 
5 per cent of the work force was unemployed. According to the author, the miserable 
workers were becoming increasingly responsive to the idea of a general strike (poltt- 
scher Massenstreik), which was rejected by the Social Democrats, but advocated by 
Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht. The authorities showed their alarm by mili- 
taristic propaganda through the Werverein and the Jungdeutschland Bund, organiza- 
tions that were declared "nonpolitical" and therefore not subject to police supervision, 
whereas the trade-unions were branded “political” and watched by the police. In 1913 
a General Gebsattel, one of the leaders of the Pan-German League, was proposing a 
coup d'état to abolish universal suffrage for the Reichstag (the Social Democrats were 
pushing the fight against the three-class system of voting in Prussia), and others thought 
of war as the best way to break the power of the workers, as Bethmann himself ad- 
mitted in 1914. The best chapter in the book is that devoted to Zabern, which was in- 
tended, according to Stenkewitz, as an example “in order to show the civilian popula- 
tion who was master of the state.” When the Statthalter of Alsace-Lorraine appealed to 
the Kaiser’s “wisdom and sense of justice" to stop the proceedings, William II recorded 
his entire approval of what had been done. The picture here drawn of Wilhelmine ` 
Germany is as savage as any presented in 1914-1918. 

Alexandria, Virginta BERNADOTTE E. Scumirr 


DER INTERFRAKTIONELLE AUSSCHUSS, 1917-18. In two volumes. Compiled 
by Erich Matthias. With the assistance of Rudolf Morsey. [Quellen zur Geschichte des 
Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien. Erste Reihe: Von der konstitutionellen 
Monarchie zur parlamentarischen Republik, Volume I, Numbers 1 and 2.] (Düsseldorf: 
Droste Verlag. 1959. Pp. Ixxi, 642; xv, 893.) To do justice within a very limited space 
to the significance of this publication for Germany's internal and foreign policy in 
1917-1918 borders on the impossible. With these two volumes, the Commission for the 
History of Parliamentarism and of Political Parties has splendidly initiated a series of 
source publications on the last years of Imperial Germany, illuminating the transi- 
tional period between (approximately) the Daily Telegraph crisis of 1908 and the ac- 
ceptance of the Weimar Constitution. Closely cooperating with the Bundesarchiv it has 
made a decisive contribution for all future studies on the development of the parlia- 
mentary system in Germany. The Interfraktionelle Ausschuss was an unofficial 
Reichstag committee that coordinated the views and policies of the “majority parties” 
(Center party, Progressive party, and Social-Democratic party) from July 1917 to 
September 1918. It provided a most important liaison with the Reichstag for the last 
chancellors of Imperial Germany. After the peace resolution the Reichstag could no 
longer be disregarded, and the Ausschuss served as a safety valve for public opinion 
muzzled by wartime censorship. On the basis of Nachlässe, in the first place of those of 
Eduard David, Mathias Erzberger, Conrad Haussmann, and Albert Stidekum, of 
Parteiakten, and a small amount of Amtliche Überlieferung (such as files of the Prus- 
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sian State Ministry, the Reichskanzlei and the Geheime Zivilkabinett), the editors have 
reconstructed the discussions in an ingenious and painstaking manner. A wealth of 
detailed new information is offered on all problems of German policy: the relationship 
of Reichstag, Reichsleitung, and Supreme Command, occupation policies in the East, 
questions of foreign policy (the peace resolution, the Brest-Litovsk peace, the Kühlmann 
crisis), and so forth. By their references and explanatory notes the editors simultaneously 
give the quintessence of contemporary German newspaper comment and summarize 
and digest much relevant literature. The debt of gratitude to the editors and to 
Eberhard Pikart, the compiler of an elaborate seventy-page index, outweighs, but does 
not eliminate, certain doubts expressed by experienced reviewers that the editors, 
boldly pioneering and experimenting in editorial methods, outdid themselves by con- 
fusing the optimum with the maximum in this bulky publication. 

Bonn, Germany Frirz T. EPSTEIN 


DAS TAGEBUCH VON JOSEPH GOEBBELS, 1925/26. With additional docu- 
ments edited by Helmut Heiber. [Schriftenreihe der Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, 
Number 1.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. [1960.] Pp. 141. DM 7.80.) Some men 
are diarists by nature. But the factors moving this man or that to keep a record of his 
daily activities vary tremendously, and the value of these personal records varies at 
least as greatly. Among the high dignitaries of the Third Reich, Joseph Goebbels was 
most given to this form of self-expression. From his twelfth year, reputedly, Goebbels 
kept a diary, and sometimes more than one concurrently. Considering his role in 
Hitler’s Germany, it is unfortunate that the great bulk of these papers disappeared in 
the liquidation of the Nazi regime in 1945. Such remnants as were found are now 
in the Hoover Library. The more obviously dramatic sections of the diaries, covering 
part of the war years, were edited and published by Louis P. Lochner in r948. The 
importance of the current edition rests primarily on two points: revelation of evidence 
concerning Goebbels’ own character and thought and material on the NSDAP in its 
formative years. The diaries of these years provide particularly valuable information on 
Goebbels the man since they cover a period before he had achieved secure prominence 
in the party, and, therefore, presumably before formal reasons existed for writing with 
one eye on a larger public. As the editor points out, the diaries reveal Goebbels’ im- 
mense ability to deceive, not only others but himself. The diminutive evil genius that 
emerges from Lochner's editing of the war diaries hardly shows itself in these earlier 
entries. Instead we get a portrait of an immature young man of twenty-eight, psy- 
chologically insecure and very much involved with his own woes. The explanatory 
footnotes are uniformly excellent and are especially valuable in identifying the often 
nondescript figures who attracted Goebbels’ attention but of whom nothing more is 
known, since they failed to achieve a lasting place of influence in the NSDAP. Like 
Lochner, but without the earlier editor's brisk selfrighteousness, Helmut Heiber uses 
the footnotes to point out discrepancies between events as viewed in the diaries and as 
they appear in other accounts. 

Alexandria, Virginia Mmım HASKETT 


VON DER WEIMARER VERFASSUNG ZUM BONNER GRUNDGESETZ: DIE 
VERFASSUNGSPOLITISCHEN FOLGERUNGEN DES PARLAMENTARISCHEN 
RATES AUS WEIMARER REPUBLIK UND NATIONALSOZIALISTISCHER 
DIKTATUR. By Friedrich Karl Fromme. ['Yübinger Studien zur Geschichte und 
Politik, Number 12.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1960. Pp. xii, 243. 
DM 24.) The collapse of Hitler's empire and the subsequent deadlock of the victors 
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gave the Germans in the Western zones a new opportunity to resuscitate their ill-fated 
liberal constitutional tradition. Above all, the members of the Parliamentary Council 
of 1948-1949 (which wrote the Basic Law) sought to avoid the structural defects that 
they believed had made possible the "suicide" of German democracy between 1930 and 
1933. They also wanted written guarantees of the individual and group rights that Nazi 
tyranny had suppressed. Since these two preoccupations stemmed from the opposite 
evils of ultraweak and ultrastrong government, they sometimes proved incompatible. 
Fromme's work, a revised dissertation originally written under Professor Eschenburg, is 
a careful analysis of the influence that these two historical "lessons" exerted on the suc- 
cessive drafts of West Germany's Basic Law. The longest of the book's three parts 
examines the heart of the Bonn system: the formation and maintenance of strong 
parliamentary government. Such major innovations as the emasculated presidency, the 
"constructive" no confidence vote of the Bundestag, and the limitations on emergency 
powers are examined for their debt to pre-1945 experiences and ideas. The book's other 
two parts analyze the provisions for suppressing antidemocratic movements and for 
prohibiting such dictatorial hallmarks as “wars of aggression" and "Enabling Acts." 
The author acknowledges the greatest danger of his approach: overemphasis on con- 
stitutional structure to the detriment of other factors such as the political maturity of 
the public and the stability of the party system (the electoral law is outside this study). 
Fromme's book is readable, well organized, and amply documented. Its detailed in- 
dexes and bibliography enhance its value as a reference work. Since it is primarily a 
study of the specific historical lessons written into the Basic Law, it complements Klaus 
Revermann's recent work, while treating in greater detail one aspect of John F. Golay's 
book. We can only hope that the constitutional safeguards, whose origins Fromme so 
cogently traces, will never need to be tested. 

Harvard University Tuomas E. SKIDMORE 


THE GERMAN PHOENIX: MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN THE CHURCH IN 
GERMANY. By Franklin Hamlin Littell. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Com- 
pany. 1960. Pp. xv, 226. $3.95.) Addressed primarily to Protestant laymen in America, 
this is an intelligent “tract” utilizing historical data, but it is not an independent his- 
torical study. Of course, the historian will find some new materials here in a handy 
form, particularly on the Kirchentag and lay academy movement in post-World War II 
Germany. Essentially, however, Littell depends on his wide acquaintance with existing 
literature on the German churches’ significant if belated resistance to Hitler. His mes- 
sage is sharply and clearly presented: American Protestants, especially laymen, must 
avoid the pitfall of "hyphenated culture-religions" into which German Protestants 
tumbled in 1933. He seeks to show the vigor of the lay religious revival in postwar 
Germany, to some extent as a model for Americans. Having chosen breadth rather than 
depth in presentation, he cannot really establish the connection between religious 
liberalism, immanentist theology, Biblical criticism, and comparative religion on the 
one hand and the initial if not fatal subservience of the German Protestants to Nazi 
pseudo religion on the other. Nor can he escape the charge of political naiveté when he 
expresses puzzlement that some of his wise resisters of 1933, including Niemoller, have 
chosen neutralism and resistance to atomic weapons rather than anti-Communism. 'The 
six loosely connected chapters were previously published in slightly different form in 
religious journals. 

University of Nebraska Rosert Koznur 

* .. GROSSHUNGERN UND GEHORCHEN." ZUR ENTSTEHUNG UND 
POLITISCHEN FUNKTION DER GESCHICHTSIDEOLOGIE DES WESTDEUT- 
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SCHEN IMPERIALISMUS, UNTERSUCHT AM BEISPIEL VON GERHARD 
RITTER UND FRIEDRICH MEINECKE. By Werner Berthold. [Schriftenreihe des 
Instituts für deutsche Geschichte an der Karl-Marx-Universität Leipzig, Number 7.] 
(Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1960. Pp. 263. DM 12.50.) Berthold's book is a full-scale 
Communist attack upon the life and work of Gerhard Ritter, with Friedrich Meinecke's 
being distinctly denigrated to the role of lesser villain. The fact that Ritter should have 
been singled out for what can only be described as an attempt at character assassination 
constitutes a perverse testimony to his greatness. Berthold "exposes" him as a faithful 
spokesman of German "imperialism," a thought-killing category which embraces such 
diverse phenomena as hostility to the Versailles Treaty in the 1920's, collaboration with 
Nazism in the 1930's, conspiracy-against Nazism in the early 1940's in so far as it was 
also anti-Communist, and approval of Adenauer’s policy of European integration in 
the 1950's. Berthold has assembled a series of damaging quotations which appear to be 
generally authentic and not twisted out of context (as far as I could check them). 
Berthold admits, however, that Ritter dissociated himself from his earlier pro-Nazi 
views during the war and that he served as adviser on constitutional problems to Carl 
Goerdeler, the head of the anti-Nazi conspiracy (Ritter was in fact imprisoned by the 
Gestapo in 1944-1945). The author's explanation of this conduct is amusing in its 
naiveté, The second half of the book is a detailed "refutation" of what Berthold calls 
Ritter's “apologetic picture of German history." His major objection is that Ritter re- 
fuses to accept the "objective laws of historical development" discovered by Marxism 
and consequently continues to talk the “obscurantist-reactionary” language of Ranke 
and Dilthey. He specifically criticizes the historian for: explaining Luther in too purely 
religious terms; overpraising Prussianism; denouncing the French Revolution as the 
ultimate source of all modern evils including Nazism (thereby blaming a foreign force 
when the real culprits stand nearer home); paying too much attention to foreign policy 
and “great men,” too little to the class struggle as waged by the proletariat; wor- 
shipping Bismarck as a “good European" and cool practitioner of Staatsrdson; failing to 
understand the capitalist roots of pre-r9r4 German imperialism; and explaining 
Nazism as a revolt of the frustrated German lower classes rather than the manipula- 
tion of crafty Junkers and industrialists. There can be no question that Ritter can be 
legitimately criticized on some of these points and that much could be gained by 
criticism advanced in a reasonable and dispassionate manner. Of this Berthold is, how- 
ever, completely incapable: his attack is couched in the worst Marxist jargon and re- 
lies upon frequent appeals to Marx, Engels, Lenin, and even that wellrecognized his- 
torical authority, the resolutions of the Fifth Congress of the Socialist Unity Party held 
in July 1958. It is shabby to attack, as Berthold has done, the integrity of Ritter's char- 
acter and the independence that has characterized the truly monumental work of this 
great historian. 

Brown University Kraus EPSTEIN 


THE AUSTRIAN MILITARY BORDER IN CROATIA, 1522-1747. By Gunther 
Erich Rothenberg. [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 48.] (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 1960. Pp. x, 156. Cloth $4.00, paper $3.00.) Along the southern 
rim of Croatia, Habsburg Archduke Ferdinand I at the outset of the sixteenth century 
created an unusual military zone, which survived in a modified form until finally dis- 
mantled by Francis Joseph. Set up principally as a shield against the armies of Islam, 
the district also served as a kind of sensitive antenna to warn of impending Ottoman 
invasions, and, as required, the troops stationed there were turned against discontented 
local aristocrats. A chain of fortifications, approaching eighty at the peak with Karlovac 
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(Karlstadt) as the headquarters, resembled facilities established by old Rome. For the 
most.part, the colonists in the zone were Serbian refugees who clung tenaciously to 
their mother tongue and their Orthodox creed. However much neglected, they fought 
valiantly for the interests of Christendom and of the House of Austria, under alien 
commanders. Never very numerous, these folk, called Grenzers (Granicäri), gave a 
good account of themselves during the prolonged duel between Cross and Crescent. 
This compact and deeply interesting monograph satisfies curiosity concerning political 
and military affairs in the border zone without revealing much about the social and 
cultural institutions of the Grenzers. Was there validity to the reputation of these 
mercenaries for ferocious criminality? A splendid bibliography, in which the major 
works are helpfully appraised, enhances the value of this learned study. 

University of Rochester ÁRTHUR J. May 


DER JOSEPHINISMUS. Volume V, LOCKERUNG UND AUFHEBUNG DES 
JOSEPHINISMUS, 1820-1850. By Ferdinand Maass. [Fontes rerum Austriacarum, 
Part 2, Diplomataria et acta, Volume LXXV.] (Vienna: Verlag Herold for Osterreichi- 
sche Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, His- 
torische Kommission. 1961. Pp. xx, 774. Cloth Sch. 320, paper Sch. 295.) Maass’s final 
volume of documents and text on Josephinism has as its theme the gradual surrender of 
the principles of a state-dominated Church to the idea of a freer Church in an empire 
that increasingly feared radical nationalist and social pressures. It is dedicated to the 
Catholic Church in Austria, and its heroes are distinctly not the Josephinian bureaucrats 
and independent bishops who worried Metternich and whom Leo Thun and Franz 
Joseph finally contained. The author is quite fair to Hofrat Jüstel, whose fear of ultra- 
montanism yielded slowly to a recognition of the utility of a sympathetic understanding 
between the papacy and the Austrian Foreign Office. His treatment of Archbishop Milde 
of Vienna, a fussy prelate whom Pius IX hoped to unseat, is less convincing, for 
Milde’s message to his clergy when the Revolution of 1848 broke out seems quite 
sensible to me and not the work of a frightened neutralist. The chapters of the narra- 
tive proper concern Emperor Franz I's countenancing of negotiations after his trip to 
Rome in 181g and the long battle of opinions and dispatches concerning theological 
textbooks, the status of the Jesuits, the question of mixed marriages, and the nature 
of liaison between Rome and the Austrian bishops. Maass has completed an able mn 
based on a generous collection of documents. 

Washington and Lee University WirtLiAM A. JEnks 


BRIEFE. Volume IV, ERSTE JAHRE DES HISTORISCHEN ORDINARIATES 
IN BASEL, ERSCHEINEN DER "CULTUR DER RENAISSANCE IN ITALIEN” 
UND DER “KUNST DER RENAISSANCE IN ITALIEN,” APRIL 1858 BIS ENDE 
1867. By Jacob Burckhardt. Edited by Max Burckhardt. (Basel: Benno Schwabe .& Co. 
Verlag. 1961. Pp. 455. 26 fr. S.) Jacob Burckhardt’s letters are among the most signifi- 
cant documents humains of the last century; they are reflections of an exceptional man 
who, from his vantage point at the meeting place of German, French, and Italian cul- 
ture, combined the historian’s insight into the past with the keen analysis of the 
political and social forces of his own age and their uncanny potentialities. Volume IV 
of this correspondence contains the letters written by him in his forties, when he was 
permanently established at the University of Basel and when, with the refined epi- 
cureanism of the detached observer of world affairs, he began to enjoy his dual status 
as burgher of his city-state and its most renowned teacher and scholar. The author of 
the Civilization of the Renaissance appeared busy and satisfied with his professorial 
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duties, with academic lectures and informal discussions with friends. At the same ‘time 
he continued to be attracted by projects for future research such as Greek cultural his- 
tory. Many ideas of his later Reflections on World History were anticipated in his cor- 
respondence of this decade. Rooted in the cultural and human traditions of the Alaman- 
nic area, he looked with dismay at the increasing Prussianization of its German sector, 
and he stressed the tragedy of à situation in which the smaller states, most genuine 
embodiments of Alteuropa, had only the choice between domination by Napoleon's 
France or Bismarck’s Germany. As a sincere conservative, Burckhardt reserved his most 
sarcastic remarks for his politicizing German colleagues, once liberal and loudly cele- 
brating the Schiller centennial, and then joining the Prussian band wagon, and for the 
citizen-subjects of the new industrialized superstate with their ideals of bigness, security, 
speed, and comfort. Instead, he expressed the resigned happiness of a man sure of him- 
self and his station in life, teaching at a university of scarcely 120 students, with his 
books and notes, with his weekends in the lovely wine-growing surroundings, and his 
occasional trips to France or to “the country of frescoes and chestnuts.” While some of 
the letters reveal his increasing reserve and withdrawal from easy contacts, others main- 
tain his old humane and witty liveliness, such as those written to his nephew, Jacob 
Oeri (the later editor of the Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen and the Griechische 
Kulturgeschichte). As in the previous volumes, the editor has added: many explanatory 
notes and has included some of Burckhardt’s contemporary architectural drawings, proof 
of the great scholar’s artistic abilities. 

Kansas Wesleyan University FELIX M. WASSERMANN 


I PERIODICI POPOLARI DEL RISORGIMENTO. Volume I, IL. PERIODO 
PRERISORGIMENTALE (1818-1847); LA RIVOLUZIONE; Volume II, IL DECEN- 
NIO DI PREPARAZIONE (1850-1859); I PROBLEMI DELL’ UNITA (1860-1870). 
Edited by Dina Bertoni Jovine. [Collana di periodici italiani e stranieri, Number 2.] 
([Milan:] Feltrinelli Editore. 1959. Pp. exci, 806; 706. L. 12,000 the set.) “Once upon 
a time," says Magascià, "paper was a rare and precious thing," but nowadays who 
could take the trouble to look at papers, whether for the government or against it? 
Silone's carter just did not realize how his forefathers had been bombarded with paper 
"once upon a time." He would be appalled to heft these two huge volumes of selections, 
not to speak of a third, yet to come, which will merely catalogue everything omitted in 
these. Of the seven hundred or so popular periodicals known by the editor to have ap- 
peared between 1818 and 1870, she has settled on only 159 to be represented in this 
anthology, but we clearly understand from her long and excellent introductory essay 
that there was a massive assault on the feeble reading ability of the lower classes. Since 
the poor and illiterate masses were not themselves the originators of these papers, we 
can agree heartily with the editor that they tell us more about the educated middle and 
- upper classes than the public they are supposedly addressing. It is not only the style of 
the writing, usually refined and often condescending, that bears this out but over- 
whelmingly the subject matter. General morality and economics, dealt with in a most 
"Victorian" manner, are high favorites; indeed, there is a strong impression that the 
downtrodden masses had an urgent need for information on savings accounts and steam 
navigation. This kind of address was typical of the “moderates” who were behind the 
greatest number of the papers and wished to see a moral and intellectual emancipation 
of the people without exciting them to social revolution. Taking inspiration from Ben 
Franklin, the major effort was directed toward making allies for the bourgeoisie, The 
“Catholic-Reactionary” publishers (thus termed by the editor) devoted themselves al- 
most entirely to refuting the moderates, and the radicals, mainly Mazzinians, though 
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concerning themselves with the more practical problems of the masses, did so in such 
theoretical and abstract terms as to be unintelligible to all except those few already 
converted. The cartoons that appear with these texts show the age of both in the dim- 
ness of the reproductions and are, of course, inferior to those addressed to the readers 
of Fischietto and other papers of that class, but the editor has also omitted most examples 
of the "robust" sort of humor that delighted the earthier public. These volumes will 
certainly mean more to today's student of the risorgimento than their contents may 
have originally meant to their intended targets. It is nearly impossible to know their 
exact effects on Magascia’s ancestors, but all these sermons must have seemed far more 
tiresome and must have had less effect than rousing tales about Giuseppe Garibaldi. 

Northwestern University GzoncE T. ROMANI 


IL PARLAMENTO NELLA FORMAZIONE DEL REGNO D'ITALIA. By Alberto 
Caracciolo. [L'Organizzazione dello Stato, Collana di studi e testi nel centenario 
dell'Unità, Number 1.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffrè, Editore. 1960. Pp. ix, 333. L. 2,500.) 
This is the first volume (the third to be published) in an important series. By a scholar 
already noted in his field and one of the directors of this project, the book reflects the 
qualities of its companion volumes. It treats an important subject analytically, with a 
brief but perceptive introduction, followed by several hundred pages of well-selected 
documents and a useful appendix. In suggesting how the ambiguous Statufo led to a 
genuinely parliamentary regime, Caracciolo returns to an emphasis on parliament as 
the focus of national sentiment. In a kingdom whose origins were a mixture of 
Piedmontese policy, revolution, and plebiscite, he argues, it was parliament that gave 
the regime its definition. And defenders of Cavour will be happy with the importance 
he places on Cavour’s determination to increase parliamentary prestige (even when he 
violated its rights). By 1861 opponents of the regime centered their opposition in 
parliament itself. Keenly aware that Cavour influenced elections, used extraparliamen- 
tary means, and tended to prorogue parliament precisely when his policies were most 
controversial, Caracciolo makes a moral defense of the Prime Minister in terms of the 
exigencies he faced. Yet this is not the point; what needs to be considered is the extent 
to which such policies, however necessary, undermined the representative government 
Cavour hoped to strengthen. The documents which make up the body of the book 
establish the seriousness of the discussion in and out of parliament on the constitution, 
the suffrage, the means of extending Piedmontese institutions to the rest of Italy, and 
the awkward policies of Piedmont in 1860 and 1861. They show the importance of the 
cleavage between the political tendencies represented by Cavour and by Garibaldi while 
they underline the ghostly quality of the dispute; for the opponents of Cavour from 
Garibaldi to Mazzini failed to provide a coherent alternative program. Selections from 
contemporary newspapers and pamphlets and from the minutes of the uffici, where the 
real debate took place, are invaluable, although most of these documents come from 
famous published collections of letters and parliamentary records that are generally 
available. Many a lecture will be improved and many an article strengthened by this 
book. 


Princeton University RAYMOND Grew 


STUDI PRIVIND UNIREA PRINCIPATELOR. Edited by Andrei Otetea et al. 
[Academia Republicii Populare Romine,” Institutul de Istorie.] ([Bucharest:] the 
Academia. 1960. Pp. 542. Lei 32.40.) A collection of twenty-one essays, this volume cele- 
brates the centennial of the union of the Danubian Principalities in 1859. While the 
level of the contributions, as is usually tht case with symposia, varies considerably in 
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interest and in quality, the authors include some of the most prominent historians now 
writing in the Rumanian Peoples Republic, The first essay, “Social-Cultural Aspects of 
the Union," by M. Ralea, begins on a rather unpromising note: "The union of the 
Rumanian lands . . . is not an isolated event, unique in the world's history, but an 
expression of the laws of development of societies. Marxist-Leninist science has com- 
pletely explained the nature of these events, their profound structural causality, their 
specific historical mechanism, their beneficial consequences for human progress." What- 
ever may be thought of the truth of such an assertion, it does take the edge off one's 
curiosity; historical research and writing seem hardly worth the trouble. Throughout 
the volume the reader must be prepared for such loyal displays as citations from Lenin 
and Stalin as authorities on Rumanian “feudalism,” critiques of bourgeois historiography, 
and the insistent stress on socioeconomic factors. Still, with patience, some interesting 
information can be picked up on the way, especially in the pieces that used unpublished 
materials, for example, Georgescu-Buzáu's study of the development of manufacture in 
1829-1859. The symposium has no perceptible structure in the sequence of contribu- 
tions, which deal not only with the.surrounding political and diplomatic events, but 
also with arts and letters, the peasant problem, repercussions in Transylvania, local his- 
tories (a useful addition), and the unification of the medical and sanitary services. Un- 
der present circumstances, however, this lack of organization has its virtues: the side 
excursions are often more rewarding reading than the treatment of the central themes 
relating to the Union, partly because they cover less familiar ground, partly because they 
are less subject to required lines of historical interpretation. 

Columbia University . Henry L. Roserts 


SLOVENIA IN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: REFLECTIONS ON SLOVENIAN 
POLITICAL HISTORY. By John A. Arnez. [Studia Slovenica, Number 1.] (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: League of CSA. 1958. Pp. x, 204. $3.50.) Writing from the viewpoint of the 
prewar Slovene People’s party, an avowedly clerical political organization that played a 
substantial role in keeping Slovene national sentiment alive under the Habsburgs and 
under the Yugoslav monarchy, the author here reviews the history of the most culti- 
vated, smallest, and least aggressive of the south Slav peoples. Subjects and often victims 
of the Germans and Italians, the Slovenes have contributed leaders to both the old and 
the new Yugoslavia. The existence of substantial Slovene populations in Italy and 
Austria, and their mistreatment by the native majorities, has at times contributed -to 
major international crises, notably to that over Trieste. Mr. Arnez thoroughly documents 
his work, which is rather a historical sketch than the Reflections on Slovenian History 
that he himself calls it in a subtitle. He puts most of his emphasis on the Second World 
War and the period since. Strongly anti-Tito, he believes that the Slovenes are still a 
nation with national aspirations, thwarted by the present regime, but nourished by the 
Catholic Church. The reader will find many little-known details in this book. He will 
also wish that the author had had better editorial help: some of the English sentences 
are incomprehensible, and many are nonidiomatic or puzzling. 

Harvard University Rosert LEE Worrr 


HOLY RUSSIA: THE HISTORY OF A RELIGIOUS-SOCIAL IDEA. By Aler- 
ander V. Soloviev. [Musagetes: Contributions to the History of Slavic Literature and 
culture, Number 12.] (The Hague: Mouton and Company. 1959. Pp. 61. Glds. 6.) This 
book is a translation of a long article in Russian which Professor Soloviev published in 
1927 in the Shornik Russkago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva (1) in Belgrade. He 
justifies this translation by the fact that, to*his knowledge, no subsequent work has 
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beerf done on this topic; hence his article may be of service to scholars in the English- 
speaking world. The translation differs from the original in some particulars: Soloviev 
has added a few notes, expanded the section on the history of “Holy Russia” in the 
early nineteenth century, and changed the conclusion to his study; whereas the original 
ends with a plea that Russia fulfill the ideal symbolized by the epithet, the purpose of 
the English version is "purely historical, not political.” It is only a study of the history 
of an idea. Soloviev’s great achievement was to have been the first to study the mean- 
ing and history of this striking and unique epithet, which he traces from the sixteenth 
to the late nineteenth century. In the realm of history of ideas in Russia, his article 
was a brilliant trail blazer, and one can only hope that Russian historians in America 
will follow his example. Soloviev, however, did not came across my study “ ‘Holy 
Russia’: A Study in the History of an Idea” (AHR, LXIII [Apr. 1958], 617-37). In it 
I developed, in greater detail, the history of the epithet in the nineteenth century. Also 
I suggested a different dating for the first appearance of “Holy Russia.” While Soloviev 
assigned it to Prince Kurbsky and the second half of the sixteenth century, I argued for 
its appearance in the early years of the seventeenth century, during the Time of 
Troubles. It appeared as a popular symbol and retained an antistate connotation, im- 
plicitly and explicitly, till modern times. 

Wesleyan University MICHAEL CHERNIAVSKY 


THE SOVIET INDUSTRIALIZATION DEBATE, 1924-1928. By Alexander Erlich. 
[Russian Research Center Studies, Number 41.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. xxiii, 214. $6.00.) In March 1921 Lenin adopted the New Economic 
Policy as a means of conciliating the peasants, reviving trade and industry, and thus 
permitting the prostrate Russian economy to come back to life. This temporary com- 
promise with capitalism achieved its immediate aim, but when Lenin died in 1924 his 
successors were left to wrestle with the problem of what economic policies to follow 
thereafter. Everyone agreed that the Soviet Union should industrialize, but at what 
speed? And how could it be financed? Would it be possible to move ahead rapidly on 
all fronts of the economy at once, or was this a matter of trying to build today’s fac- 
tories with tomorrow’s bricks? Which type of investment would bring the best and 
quickest results? Investment in agriculture? In light industry? Or in heavy industry? 
How could the peasants be forced to produce and market more grain if at the same 
time heavy industry was to be expanded at the expense of consumer goods production? 
These problems, which are strikingly similar to those faced by many backward coun- 
tries today, were argued heatedly in the USSR during 1924-1928 by prominent political 
leaders like Stalin, Trotsky, Bukharin, and Rykov, along with such lesser-known econ- 
omists as Bazarov, Shanin, and Sokolnikay. Stalin’s eventual solution was to drive the 
reluctant peasants into collective farms, through which a drastic rate of forced savings 
could be imposed upon the rural population. At the samie time “the suppression of the 
limited independence of the trade unions ended the possibility of organized opposition 
against the catastrophic fall” in the real wages of the proletariat. The general outlines 
of the industrialization debate have long been known, but Erlich for the first time ex- 
plains it from the viewpoint of economic theory, as seen through the eyes of a present- 
day, Western-oriented economist. In concentrating on theoretical analyses and specula- 
tions, the author has produced a book that will be of interest to specialists on the Soviet 
economy and to economists in general. But by omitting almost entirely any discussion 
of the political side of the debate and by neglecting to provide a chronological narrative 

of the dramatic struggle of personalities, he has at the same time made the book less 
interesting to those who are not economists. Stalin, since he was not much of an eco- 
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nomic theorist, gets rather cursory treatment, and Trotsky is barely mentioned. By 
adding more of the political background of the debates, Erlich could have added color, 
drama, and dimension to his careful, scholarly study. 

University of Virginia THomas T. HAMMOND 


NEAR EAST 


THE INTELLECTUAL ORIGINS OF EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM. By Jamal 
Mohammed Ahmed. [Middle Eastern Monographs, Number 3. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1960. Pp. xi, 135. $5.00.) Egyptian nationalism has a relatively long history. 'The political 
and social awakening started in Egypt with Napoleon's campaign at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. It first tried its strength in the struggle against age-old despotism, 
lethargy, and stagnation in the late 1870’s, under the leadership of an officer of fellah 
origin, and failed. It waited then for another generation to renew the attempt during 
.and after the First World War. It came to fruition only in the 1950's. Between the first 
and the second attempt (1880 and 1920) is a period of intense intellectual preparation 
in which a more cohesive nation was created and during which a process of critical 
analysis of the bases of Egyptian social and cultural life progressed rapidly. This period 
also witnessed the introduction of the country's educated classes to the principles of 
European liberalism. It is with this period that the book deals. The author is a 
Sudanese scholar who studied at Oxford and who, after a period as warden of the 
University of Khartoum, became his country's ambassador in Ethiopia. He has written 
a book that speaks well for the present state of scholarship in Egypt and the Sudan. It 
makes accessible to the Western student many -Arabic sources which are little known 
or unavailable outside of Egypt and familiarizes him with a period of high intellectual 
achievement and search for reform. Some of the thinkers analyzed (like Ahmad Lutfi 
al-Sayyid who was born in 1872 and is still alive today) seem among the most attractive 
"awakeners of their people" known to this reviewer from the comparative study of simi- 
lar developments among the "awakening" nationalities of nineteenth-century Europe. 
The book, with long quotations from Arabic prose and poetry, is written in highly 
readable and idiomatic English. It will be stimulating not only for the student of present- 
day Egypt where the fellah endeavors to shake off many centuries of degradation, but 
also to the general student of nationalism. He will find here thinkers and movements 
that will help to clarify, by what they have in common and by what is distinctive to 
them, the course and force of nationalism everywhere. As far as Egypt itself is con- 
cerned, the men at the turn of the century laid the foundation for much of its political 
vocabulary and the intellectual life of today. 

City College of New York Hans KoHN 


FAR EAST 


. NEW LIGHT ON EARLY AND MEDIEVAL JAPANESE HISTORIOGRAPHY: 
TWO TRANSLATIONS AND AN INTRODUCTION. By John A. Harrison. [Uni- 
versity of Florida Monographs, Social Sciences, Number 4.] (Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press. 1960. Pp. 45. $2.00.) The last of the eight-volume Rekishi Koza (Lectures 
in Japanese History) compiled by the “liberal” Rekishigaku Kenkyü Kai (Historical 
Research Society) of Tokyo is devoted to Japanese historiography. Six of the ten lectures 
discuss historical scholarship during the last hundred years, but the ancient period 
(700-1200) and the medieval period (1200-1600) rate only one each. These two lectures 
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are franslated by Professor Harrison. The first contrasts early Japanese historical writing 
with ancient history in the West, and the second compares the two principal interpreta- 
tive studies of medieval Japan: the Gukansho (a Buddhist treatment of the thirteenth 
century) and the Jinnö Shótoki (a Shinto-oriented treatise of the fourteenth century). 
So little has been written in English about historiography in Japan that these free trans- 
lations, with a thoughtful and useful introduction, will be of great value to the serious 
student of Japanese history. 

University of California, Berkeley DELMER M. Brown 


FORT WILLIAM-INDIA HOUSE CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER CON- 
TEMPORARY PAPERS RELATING THERETO. Public Series, Volume I, 1748-1756. 
Edited by K. K. Datta. [Indian Records Series.] (Delhi: Manager of Publications, Gov- 
ernment of India, for the National Archives of India. 1958. Pp. 22, xlix, 1160. Rs. 32.) 
This volume is a compilation of letters exchanged between the Court of Directors of 
the English East India Company and its Fort William (Bengal) establishment from 
1748 to 1756. In an introductory essay the editor sums up the history of the period and 
shows the relevance of these letters to that history. It goes without saying that any 
publication of original source material is a welcome event. The present volume, how- 
ever, is of very limited utility. The letters written to the Court of Directors cannot be 
uncritically relied upon as the correspondents did not always communicate to their 
masters the disagreeable aspects of the company's affairs. For the purpose of research 
into its history, public consultations, which serve as an accurate log of the company's 
activities and a running commentary on contemporary events, remain indispensable. 
Professor Datta, in his Studies in the History of Bengal Subah, 1740-70 (1936), and 
. Alivardi and His Times (1939), has exploited, perhaps to the fullest extent, the infor- 
mation contained in the correspondence now published and in other contemporary 
English and Bengali records. It would, therefore, be a most agreeable surprise if a 
scholar could use the present volume to a new advantage. Though Datta is an expert 
on the Bengal period of 1740-1756, his editing of the present volume leaves much to 
be desired. The correspondence has been published without critical notes or cross refer- 
ences to other source materials. In their absence would it not be better for a scholar 
to order a microfilm of the correspondence from India Office Library (London) than 
to purchase this bulky book? 

Victoria University, Wellington BriJen K. GUPTA 


THE WHITE RAJAHS: A HISTORY OF SARAWAK FROM 1841 TO 1946. By 
Steven Runciman. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 319. $5.50.) 
The White Rajahs should serve as a very readable and informative introduction to the 
history of Sarawak. As readers are aware, Runciman can make history come alive, and 
his present work is a particularly vivid account of the character and adventures of the 
Brooke family in their long association with Sarawak. They were extraordinary. Though 
they had faults, their contributions to Sarawak (as Runciman concludes) were excep- 
tional: "In an age when colonial methods were not always pretty, when the lust for 
power or for commercial gain too often dictated policy, they showed how a few Euro- 
peans could bring peace and contentment to a fierce and lawless country, with the 
good will and even the love of its peoples." Runciman's book provides many interesting 
aspects of history. In James Brooke's career, one may discern nineteenth-century romanti- 
cism seeking spiritual fulfillment in the exotic East. His establishment of sovereignty 
in Sarawak illuminates the basic theoretical problems of establishing and maintaining 
sovereignty, with a simplicity worthy of Hobbes or Rousseau. Grim moments appear in 
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the narrative, especially the Chinese Rising of 1857, which nearly ended Brooke's rule. 
The family's voluntary relinquishment of its dominion, after the Second World War, 
provides a moment of pathos, Of course, Runciman neglects some aspects of Sarawak. 
Though he vividly describes how Europeans lived in Sarawak, he writes little about 
the ways of the indigenous people. He is sketchy in dealing with their educational 
and economic development. Despite many references to head hunting, he leaves the 
reader wondering whether the practice has ceased and how this end was achieved. 
Undoubtedly Runciman was wise in limiting his study to the Brookes. But other 
scholars should begin from there and, utilizing the tools of anthropology and soci- 
ology, as well as the archives of Britain and Sarawak, explain the full historical and 
cultural development of these people and their neighbors in Borneo and South Asia. 

Bowdoin College GzoncE D. BEARCE 


LE VIET-MINH: LA RÉPUBLIQUE DÉMOCRATIQUE DU VIET-NAM, 1945- 
1960. By Bernard Fall. Preface by Paul Mus. [Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, Number 106.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1960. Pp. xi, 376. 
I9 new fr.) Bernard Fall’s informative discussion of the Viet-Minh regime is something 
more than an interpretative essay and something less than a formal history. Parts I and 
V on the birth of the new state and the antecedents of the Dien Bien Phu incident are 
developed historically, but no attempt is made to re-examine critically the crucial topic 
of French policy from 1946 to 1954. Other sections describe the patterns of Viet-Minh 
control, including external relations, party organization, economic objectives and 
accomplishments, agrarian and worker policy, and education. Detailed documentation 
is maintained throughout, but the reader is never quite sure where the sources leave 
off and ex parte statements of the author begin. The book is not, therefore, a definitive 
study. The author's French, incidentally, is salted with American idiom. One of the 
most interesting sections is Fall's story of the early life of Ho Chi Minh from 1917 to 
1930, as cabin boy, London chef, Paris journalist, photo retoucher, partisan of the Third 
International, interpreter for Borodin in China, and eventually founder of the Viet- 
namese Communist party. Ho was intelligent, dedicated, and industrious, a pragmatic 
rather than a theoretical Communist, less anti-French than were many of bis national- 
ist associates. Fall attributes Ho’s reluctance in 1945-1949 to precipitate any hasty sepa- 
ration from France to his distrust of the rabidly anti-French Dong Minh Hoi, a partisan 
Vietnamese group sponsored by the Chinese nationalist Kuomintang. The triumph of 
Viet-Minh guerrillas at Dien Bien Phu in 1954 was no political accident. Viet-Minh 
morale and organization won out over a French force superior in both numbers and 
equipment. Fall insists that Viet-Minh is an inescapable fact, a state “more solid than 
North Korea, more viable than Mongolia or Albania, more Stalinist than Poland or 
Hungary." In his opinion the best hope which the non-Communist world can reason- 
ably entertain is that the country will remain essentially Vietnamese in character as it 
did during a millenium of Chinese rule and for four decades under the French. This 
conclusion would be more convincing if it did not beg so many questions. 

University of London Jonn F. Capy 


CHINA CROSSES THE YALU: THE DECISION TO ENTER THE KOREAN 
WAR. By Allen S. Whiting. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. x, 219. $7.50.) 
Dr. Whiting attempts to measure the relationship between events in the Korean War 
and the evolution of Chinese Communist foreign and military policy and to ex- 
amine the conflict in Korea in order to contgbute to an increased understanding of 
the problems in limited war. A RAND Corporation political scientist and student of 
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both Communist China and the Soviet Union, Whiting employs a historical approach 
to achieve a historical narrative. He uses four general types of evidence: official public 
statements by Chinese Communist officials prepared for foreign consumption; Chinese : 
Communists’ statements and official publications addressed to their domestic audience; 
United States intelligence estimates, Chinese Communist unit histories, and interroga- 
tions of prisoners; and formal diplomatic activity as revealed in public records. Dangers 
inherent in such sources are obvious, but the author uses his data judiciously and care- 
fully labels his hypotheses and deductions. He concludes that Communist China did 
not participate in the planning for the North Korean crossing of the thirty-eighth 
parallel in June 1950, although the Soviet Union did. He shows that when the United 
Nations, and especially the United States, entered the war on the side of the republic 
of Korea, the Soviet Union made serious efforts to terminate the conflict by a political 
settlement. In late August 1950 the Chinese tentatively decided to enter the war if 
political attempts at settlement failed. They began the necessary troop redeployments in 
September. Then, when their public and private warnings failed to deter United Nations 
troops from crossing the thirty-eighth parallel and advancing toward the Yalu, they 
intervened tentatively in October and massively in November. Whiting’s excellent study 
is valuable for its illumination of Chinese Communist policy, for its shrewd and learned 
insights into the political strategy of Peking and Moscow, and for its illuminating 
examples of the difficulties in communication between rival governments in the cold 
war. 

Washington, D. C. Jonn Murre, Jr. 


UNITED STATES 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, By Nathaniel Weyl. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 360. $6.00.) This work is notable for the 
number of things it touches upon. Its opening chapters, purporting to furnish histori- 
cal background for an understanding of the Negro problem, deal successively with 
slavery's origins, the attitude of the founding fathers toward slavery and the Negro, 
the lot of the free Negro, Abraham Lincoln vis-à-vis the colored man, the Negro in 
Reconstruction, the emergence of Jim Crow, and the slow ascent of the Negro in the 
twentieth century. The middle portion of this volume is devoted to ethnopsychology. 
Addressing himself to the question as to whether biological differences exist "between 
the minds and psychic growth patterns of Caucasians and Negroes,” Weyl tells of 
some studies on the psychomotor equipment of certain Áfrican groups, deals with the 
validity of the concept of race, discourses on the extent to which the Negro has con- 
tributed anything to civilization, and then presents his crowning evidence—comparative 
white and Negro intelligence test results, All these things lead Weyl to the provisional 
conclusion "that structural differences in the mentality of the two races exist which 
cannot be wholly explained by environment.” The final chapters of this work describe 
certain trends and events in Negro-white relations since the Supreme Court school 
desegregation decisions of 1954, all making for “the gathering crisis.” The diffusive 
nature of this study, entering as it does into fields as widely separated as neurology and 
constitutional law, is heightened by its discursiveness. This work abounds in asides. In 
discussing the Negro’s economic condition, for example, Weyl tells us that while the 
Negro is impoverished in comparison with the American population as a whole, he is 
among the world’s most affluent inhabitants when measured on a global scale, an eco- 
nomic well-being “that is a direct result of United States citizenship,” and “one which 
bears little relationship to his abilities.” Some of this volume’s looseness in continuity 
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stems from its combative tone; the author takes time to administer drubbings, Thad- 
deus Stevens coming in for the hardest knocks. Weyl takes direct issue with Clyde 
Kluckhohn over the caliber of the twelfth-century university at Timbuktu, and he 
pauses to speak of Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma as being “shaped by the 
socialist prejudices and communist sympathies of members of its staff." Weyl’s work has 
a certain vigor of style, and it brings together a wide array of information, although 
uneven in texture and weighted in emphasis. 

Morgan State College BENJAMIN QUARLES 


THE CABINET AND CONGRESS. By Stephen Horn. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 310. $6.00.) The title is considerably more sweeping than 
the scope of this book, which is concerned mainly with the history of attempts to bridge 
the constitutional gap between the legislative and executive branches of the federal 
government by establishing a more direct relationship between the cabinet and Con- 
gress. The suggested change has taken two principal forms. One is that cabinet officers 
be given seats on the floors of Congress with the privilege of debating issues affecting 
their respective departments. The other would have cabinet members appear before one 
or the other house about once a week to answer formal written questions supplemented 
by oral interrogation from the floor in the manner of the question hour in the British 
House of Commons. Cabinet officers actually appeared in person several times before 
the precedent-conscious first Congress decided that they should report “in writing, not 
in person.” Since then with rare exceptions they have confined themselves to the ardu- 
ous business of testifying before congressional committees. Congressional interest in 
granting them access to the parent bodies has flared up twice, once during and soon 
after the Civil War when George Pendleton championed their participation in floor 
debate, and again in World War II when Estes Kefauver urged the more modest pro- 
posal of a question hour. On the basis of letters to former cabinet members and ques- 
tionnaire and interview responses of roughly two hundred members of Congress, the 
conclusion is drawn that opinions now are divided as to the need for reform, which 
each branch seems to think would increase the influence of the other if it affected 
the power balance at all. But the unequivocal opposition of the speaker of the House 
as well as most of the committee chairmen and ranking minority members who re- 
sponded would seem to settle the matter. Mr. Horn has done his job with admirable 
thoroughness. Documentation is painstaking, and it seems unlikely that any statement 
for or against the change, inside or outside Congress, has been overlooked. The style 
is sprightly and clear. The shortcoming of the book, which cannot be charged to the 
author, is suggested by the lament of Gamaliel Bradford, who campaigned nearly a half 
century for the reform: "The most discouraging thing is... to go on for years and 
find nobody paying any attention to anything you say." The proposed change is rather 
a small one and has made hardly a ripple on the surface of American political life. 
University of Wisconsin Rareu K. Horrr 


THE AMERICAN SUPREME COURT. By Robert G. McCloskey. [The Chicago 
History of American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. x, 
260. $5.00.) The shaping of American constitutional law by the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been a process of such complexity that one who seeks to tell the 
institutional and doctrinal story in a brief volume assumes a formidable task. Professor 
McCloskey has shown great understanding and skill in achieving the objective. He has 
utilized neither the slogans of cynicism nor the platitudes of respect as devices for 
condensation. Instead he has chosen a few basic problems of constitutional history and 
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analyzed them with perceptive imagination. He has, I think, shown a peculiar sensi- 
tivity of understanding in his account of our failures and achievements in securing civil 
rights. The volume is lively and easy reading partly because one finds himself question- 
ing the interpretation of particular cases and the motivation of particular judges. Such 
questioning is never stimulated, however, by a distorting or argumentative bias in the 
presentation of a thesis. It is generally kindled by a fresh insight or a suggestive exposi- 
tion. In my judgment the sole exaggeration of which the author is guilty is in his in- 
sistence that the founders did not intend the Court to become the final arbiter of justicia- 
ble issues of constitutional law. I find it hard to see how anyone who has read Herbert 
Wechsler’s essay, “Toward Neutral Principles of Constitutional Law,” can any longer 
question the complete legitimacy of John Marshall’s reading of history and interpretation 
of law. McCloskey’s almost stubborn refusal to recognize that legitimacy has led him, 
I believe, to travel down a few needless avenues of inquiry. In a volume so skillfully 
compressed as this, one mildly resents such excursions into needless doubt. 

Harvard Law School Mark DzWorrz Howe 


APACHE, NAVAHO AND SPANIARD. By Jack D. Forbes. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press. 1960. Pp. xxvi, 304. $5.95.) Under this title the author attempts to 
present a history of the Southwest from its beginnings to 1698. The approach is pri- 
marily through the southern Athapascan Indians, generally called Apaches, with such 
additions as Navaho and Lipan. Basically, the book is organized chronologically. The 
first chapter, "The Athapascans Meet the Spaniards,” is the story of the Coronado ex- 
plorations; the next two, “Mines, Missionaries, and Mounted Indians" and “Slaves, 
Silver, and Souls,” record the Ibarra, Rodriguez, Espejo, and Castafio de Sosa expedi- 
tions between 1565 and the end of the century; the next three treat the Ofiate period, 
marking the establishment of a permanent Spanish colony in New Mexico, and continue 
the narrative through Benavides and the 1630’s. And so on to 1698, the date marking 
the final restoration of Spanish authority after the Pueblo revolt of 1680. Forbes recog- 
nizes that the southern Athapascans probably were living in New Mexico (the term 
is used in a broad sense) as early as 1400, and perhaps earlier; rejects the idea of a state 
of constant warfare between the Athapascans and the Pueblos (with the Spaniards Jater 
becoming the protectors of the Pueblos); does not accept the idea of a primitive culture 
in the Southwest in which the tribes were always at war (though war among them was 
not unknown); holds that peaceful conditions, marked by mutually satisfying trade re- 
lations, had been the normal basis of their society; and believes that the Spanish Empire, 
though benevolent in its aspirations, introduced a disturbing factor—its own culture— 
which upset the old basis of tribal relations and led to greatly increased warfare and 
decline of population among the Indian tribes. The author relies heavily on original 
documentary materials, even to the exclusion of well-known monographic studies, such 
as Bandelier’s Final Report, and Scholes’s Church and State. While this may help to 
give a fresh approach to the subject, it also exposes Forbes to other pitfalls. The book 
bears the earmarks of a doctoral dissertation and would have profited from more 
careful checking. But it is an important study and will be useful to both anthropologists 
and historians. 

Bancroft Library, University of California GEoRGE P. HAMMOND 


THE WELSH IN AMERICA: LETTERS FROM THE IMMIGRANTS. Edited by 
Alan Conway. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 196r. Pp. 341. $6.00.) In 
the grand total of American immigration, the Welsh constituted hardly more than a 
corporal’s guard, and relatively little ha$ been written about them. This collection of 
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197 "America letters" culled and translated from originals or reprints from Welsh 
papers and periodicals, therefore, constitutes a valuable source collection, with brief 
introductory notes, for the Welsh immigration and some aspects of tlie total history of 
American immigration as well. These letters tell the story of Welshmen who settled in 
both the agricultural and industrial sections of Ámerica. For many, experiences in the 
land of their choice were so satisfying as to induce their countrymen to follow them; 
for others, immigration meant nothing more than exchanging “the difficulties of the 
Old World for the disillusionment of the New." Almost all testify to the rapid assimila- 
tion of the Welsh into the general American pattern. In a collection of this kind much 
repetition 1s unavoidable; the index, therefore, is especially serviceable. These letters 
deal with a variety of subjects, from the Atlantic voyage to prices, wages, food and 
housing, the special problems of immigrant farmers and craftsmen, and several futile 
attempts to preserve Welsh nationalism in small communities settled primarily by new- 
comers from Wales. About half the book is devoted to rural America, the rest to Welsh 
miners and craftsmen employed in the coal mines, iron and steel mills, and the tin- 
plate industry in the industrial areas of the United States. Here one gets firsthand ac- 
counts of wretched conditions before the unions gained recognition and influence, 
depressing stories of strikes and evictions, and the competition of various immigrant 
groups for jobs and status in the bitter wars between capital and labor. Only a few of 
the letters deal with political matters; others illuminate such cultural interests as re- 
ligion, music and literature, and the role of the Welsh immigrant in the Civil War. 
This collection is a valuable addition to the growing list of publications of "America 
letters." It has all the earmarks of careful, painstaking editing and scholarship. 

Western Reserve University CARL WITTKE 


SAMUEL VETCH: COLONIAL ENTERPRISER. By G. M. Waller. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture. 1960. Pp. x, 311. $6.00.) In the general histories of early America Samuel Vetch 
figures in a few brief sentences that associate him with the abortive conquest of Canada 
during Queen Anne's War or name him as governor of Nova Scotia (1710-1717). This 
fine biography rescues from oblivion a personage, to be sure a rather minor one, whose 
career was bound up in events of great moment during an important period of the old 
Empire. Scion of the dissenting Scotch family of Veitch, Samuel’s shadow first falls 
across the pages of American history with his arrival in New York in 1699 as a survivor 
of the disastrous Darien expedition on which his countrymen had pinned such great 
hopes. Thereafter his traces are ubiquitous. At once Vetch (he dropped the i from his 
name) responded to the commercial atmosphere of his adopted province and speedily 
made himself at home. He married into the family of Robert Livingston, settled in the 
house once owned by Captain Kidd, and entered the illegal trade which brought money 
and a kind of fame to colonial New York. Vetch became an ardent promoter of the 
conquest of Canada, making full use of influential connections in England and America 
to carry off the scheme be projected in a paper, "Canada Survey'd" (1708). When the 
campaign of 1710 failed to muster enough strength to seize Canada, Vetch helped salvage 
it from utter futility by turning it against French Acadia, which he governed after it 
fell to English arms and became Nova Scotia. This was the high watermark of his career 
and the beginning of his time of troubles. Neglected by officialdom in London, Vetch 
struggled with the problems of his post for three years, then sailed for England in 1714 
to spend his remaining days vainly seeking recognition for his labors and attempting 
to launch new enterprises. He died in 1732 in debtor's prison. Whether the author could 
have extracted more biographical data for a fuller personal portrait from the Vetch 
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papers is a debatable question. The chief interest in this study is the analysis of the 
British imperial scene in a most interesting period. Vetch is a particle in the kaleidoscope 
of British colonial administration that shifted with every turn in imperial policy. Át 
the end the reader is better informed on the difficulties and frustration of colonial enter- 
prise than on Vetch, the enterpriser. Yet biography is perhaps the proper form because 
it permits Waller to examine imperial matters under a powerful lens that brings vividly 
into view concrete detail of the colonial scene. The reader follows Vetch and his col- 
leagues in enterprise through the maze of local and momentary difficulties that beset 
every colonial undertaking, but are often missing in less personal accounts. Still the larger 
setting is not neglected by preoccupation with detail. Deft paragraphs that sketch the 
"big picture" reveal the interplay between the broader policies of empire and the conse- 
quences in the lives of the people, like Vetch, comprising it. Throughout the perspective 
is maintained even in long passages where Vetch's name does not appear at all. The 
writing is clear and done with a genuine sense of style. The research is broad as well 
as thorough and the apparatus impeccable. 

University of Maryland ^ Ausrey C. LAND 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THOSE WHO ATTENDED HARVARD 
COLLEGE IN THE CLASSES 1741-1745, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND 
OTHER NOTES. By Clifford K. Shipton. [Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, Volume 
XI.] (Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society. 1960. Pp. xiv, 649. $7.50.) The elev- 
enth volume of Sibleys Harvard Graduates is both unsurprising and extraordinary. 
Clifford Shipton’s usual painstuking research, the customary charm of his writing, and 
the regular handsome format all are here. His characteristic partialities are here, too. 
Men who grew up to be Whigs, as most of these graduates did, have to answer for 
it; Tories get sympathy, if not indulgence. Rugged Calvinism is not, at the end of 
the day, Shipton’s dish of tea; religious liberalism is the congenial thing. These predi- 
lections, however, add verve, and perhaps they become conspicuous only when one 
reads the book straight through. Anyone consulting a single biographical sketch will 
find that the author, despite his personal tastes, has tried to be fair to individuals. But 
while he has been fair, he cannot be completely just. Reporting vital statistics and anec- 
dotes about men who are written up simply because they went to school together inevit- 
ably does more than justice to some insignificant persons and reduces the stature of 
more important ones. The distortion may help to explain why American Whiggery in 
Shipton’s hands amounts to little beyond peevishness in gentlemen and overactive animal 
spirits in obscure people. It does not explain, though, why all references to the American 
Board of Customs Commissioners suggest a body of abnormally disinterested and right- 
eous public servants. The volume is unusual for the large number of impressive men 
whose lives are chronicled. Samuel Cooper, James Otis, Thomas Cushing, Jonathan May- 
hew, James Bowdoin, James Warren, and William Samuel Johnson are among those 
given appropriately large and spirited sketches. There is an even greater number of 
interesting but less famous men in this book, including a group of hapless Episcopalians, 
among whom Samuel Auchmuty was outstanding. If one wants to see in a single person 
all that made episcopacy a fighting word in New England, Auchmuty is the man to 
meet. 

Northwestern University Lawrence G. LaveNcoop 


CHAIN OF ERROR AND THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATIONS OF INDE- 
PENDENCE: A NEW STUDY OF MANUSCRIPTS, THEIR USE, ABUSE, AND 
NEGLECT. By V. V. McNirt. (Palmer, Mass.: Hampden Hills Press; distrib. by Herit- 
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age Printers, Charlotte, N. C. 1960. Pp. 134. $4.50.) The Mecklenburg Resolves of May 
1775 have long fascinated historians: there is general agreement that Mecklenburg 
County earned a certain priority in open declaration for independence, and there has 
long been disagreement as to the precise timing of the Mecklenburg resolutions. Were 
there resolutions passed as early as May 20? Or is the evidence for “the alleged early 
Declaration" definitely spurious, as William Henry Hoyt insisted in 1907? Jefferson had 
a natural interest in this question, and he resented the suggestion that he borrowed 
directly from Mecklenburg for his more famous Declaration of 1776. In fact, since 1819 
the Mecklenburg priority has been disputed and argued, and Mr. McNitt's new study 
is not likely to end this controversy. Chain of Error is a handsomely made book, and 
it is a pity its contents are not more worthy of the printer's art. The index is sketchy, 
and there are no footnotes to buttress critical contentions. The book is not totally unread- 
able, but there are pages when such totality is almost reached. McNitt's enthusiasm and 
familiarity with his subject probably contribute to the disjointed prose; the author has 
rationed himself too stringently in his employment of such literary devices as verbs, 
paragraph transitions, topic sentences, and the like. A truly autocratic editor might have 
helped by insisting upon an increased sense of discipline, order, and sequence. In spite 
of these reservations as to form and organization, the author is worth consulting for his 
historiographical knowledge of the subject, and his interesting conclusions. He concedes 
that there is inadequate contemporary information on the resolutions of May 20; he also 
concedes that John McKnitt Alexander (no kin) unwittingly contributed to the view 
that there really were no May 20 resolutions. In his opinion the real villain is not Alex- 
ander, but careless examination of Alexander's account by one Dr. Charles Phillips, who 
suppressed evidence and discredited the May 20 supporters. McNitt is convinced that 
there is abundant corroborative evidence which proves the existence of the alleged 
early Declaration of Independence. I am convinced that Alexander has been abused and 
misrepresented; I am also prepared to concede that there probably was a May 20 decla- 
ration although McNitt’s strenuously argued case raises too many unanswered questions 
to allow me any conviction. At least we have a new candidate for historical villainy in 
Dr. Charles Phillips—"the real super-duper,” according to the author. 

Indiana University H. Trevor COLBOURN 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF THE PROVINCIAL CONGRESSES 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1775-1776. Edited by William Edwin Hemphill. Wylma 
Anne Wates, Assistant Editor. [State Records of South Carolina.] (Columbia: South 
Carolina Archives Department. 1960. Pp. xxxiv, 299. $8.00.) This volume in the series 
State Records of South Carolina, 1775-1865, brings together for the first time official 
accounts of the four sessions of the two Provincial Congresses covering the period from 
January 1775 to March 1776. The original MS journals were lost. These are the extracts, 
the official condensations prepared and printed by the secretary, Peter Timothy, to publi- 
cize the Congresses’ actions, and are themselves very scarce. The introduction of pacific 
resistance in January 1775, creation of armed forces, financial matters, and the adop- 
tion of a constitution as early as March 1776 are some of the main themes. The com- 
prehensive but succinct editorial introduction, as well as the organization of the whole 
volume, is of the highest caliber. 

Randolph-Macon College W. Huch Moomaw 


AMERIKANSKAIA BURZHUAZNAIA REVOLIUTSIIA XVII VEKA [The 
American Bourgeois Revolution of the 18th Century]. By A. A. Fursenko. (Moscow: 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 1960. Pp. 152. 2 rubles, 55 kopecks.) A. A. Fursenko's 
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book is part of a “popular-scientific” series published by the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
Addressed to “historians and the large circle of readers interested in American history” 
and attractively illustrated, it is a credit, in the Soviet setting, to both publisher and 
author. It holds out some cheer even to Americans. As the foreword says: “The victory of 
the revolution was the result of the heroic struggle of the American people for freedom 
and independence, and the events of that day have remained for us a witness of the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the American people. The advanced progressive elements[!] in con- 
temporary America, fighting for peace and democracy, may be proud that they are heirs 
and protagonists of these great traditions.” The author has good Soviet authorities for 
taking a generally sympathetic view: Marx, Engels, and Lenin (in his “Letter to American 
Workers”). Yet his book is still a product of Soviet thinking. For a good point, it views 
the American events as part of the Western-European scene, as the title indicates. Other- 
wise it overstresses the economic factors at the expense of all the others that conditioned 
the emerging American outlook and overplays the significance of all the rebellious - 
underdogs from Bacon to Shays. There is too much talk of the “class struggle” when 
even from a Marxist viewpoint there would seem to be no true dialectical justification. 
Admittedly the American Revolution was a bourgeois revolution; the oft-mentioned 
“suppressed masses” were either small property owners or on their way to becoming 
such. It was the vote, not class, that was at stake. The heroes in this book are Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, and above all Ben Franklin. As a supporter of the radicals, Fursenko 
takes an Antifederalist position, and it is regrettable that he, in an otherwise quite 
informative book, devotes so little space to the provisions of the American Constitution. 
Revolutionary violence is given its due significance, also revolutionary organization and 
the terror visited upon the loyalists. In some parts this book reads like an American text, 
except that periodically the narrative is reined in to make it conform to the Soviet canon. 
The author’s bibliography, apart from the obligatory references (that include W. Z. 
Foster), cites many American and English works, most of them somewhat dated. At 
the end Fursenko quotes Radishchev to show how the American Revolution kindled 
the longing for liberty elsewhere, and finally Lenin to show how it became the model 
for revolutionary war. “In this,” Fursenko concludes, “lies the greatest significance of 
the victory of the American people and their service to history.” On the basis of this 
sentiment coexistence could indeed be made to last. 

University of California, Riverside Tueopore H. Von Laus 


DANIEL MORGAN: RANGER OF THE REVOLUTION. By North Callahan. 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1961. Pp. x, 342. $5.00.) A half century ago 
Edward Channing said, “Morgan deserves to be more widely known.” At that time 
only Graham’s biography existed, valuable but even then outmoded. Until recently, 
scattered articles and a book-length sketch constituted the only response to Channing’s 
remark. Fortunately Mr. Callahan has now given us a modern, full-bodied study that 
gives evidence of solid research and is written with considerable insight and grace. Cal- 
lahan recognizes Morgan’s special place in the Revolution. Initially Morgan was a leader 
of frontier riflemen who ably participated in Arnold’s march to Quebec and in the 
battles against Burgoyne. Later he became the loyal lieutenant of Gates and then Greene 
in the South and was responsible for that little gem of a battle, Cowpens, striking for its 
conception and its victorious result. If Callahan devotes nine of his twelve chapters to 
the war, it is understandable; the Revolution was the great event in Morgan’s life. On 
the other hand, instead of but one chapter, it would have been helpful to have had a 
more complete account of Morgan from the Revolution until his death. After all, he 
was a prominent figure in suppressing the Whisky Rebellion, and he served in Congress 
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in the exciting years, 1797-1799. On the whole, this is a fine book. Occasionally; to be 
sure, Callahan's enthusiasm for his subject may induce one to wonder if the leader of 
Arnold's march to Quebec was Arnold or Morgan and if the commanding officer against 
Burgoyne was Gates or Morgan. It is regrettable, moreover, that a formal bibliography 
was not appended; one has to dig out the sources used from the footnotes, which, thank- 
fully, are quite full. Reservations aside, the biography fills a real need and amply dem- 
onstrates that sound scholarship may still provide interesting reading. 

Wesleyan University WiLtLARD M. WALLACE 


JAMES CLYMAN, FRONTIERSMAN, 1792-1881: THE ADVENTURES OF A 
TRAPPER AND COVERED-WAGON EMIGRANT AS TOLD IN HIS OWN 
REMINISCENCES AND DIARIES. Edited by CAarles L. Camp. (2d ed.; Portland, 
Ore.: Champoeg Press. 1960. Pp. 352. $25.00.) The original James Clyman, Frontiersman, 
was published in an edition of 330 copies in 1928. It was an important book, contribut- 
ing greatly to our knowledge of Jedediah Smith and other mountain men. It soon be- 
came unobtainable except at an exhorbitant price. This fact alone would have justified 
a new edition, but Charles Camp has also extended his studies of Clyman and has in- 
corporated some new material. This edition of r,450 copies is a handsome one, about 
one hundred pages larger than the original book, and it contains all the literary remains 
of Clyman (including his homespun poetry). Few men's careers afford so many points 
of contact with the familiar fabric of American history as it was being woven. Born 
on a Virginia farm owned by George: Washington, Clyman learned surveying in Illi- 
nois under a son of Alexander Hamilton and served in the Black Hawk War in the 
same company with Abraham Lincoln. One of Ashley's young trappers in the 1820's, 
he was a pioneer settler of Illinois in the 1830's, of Wisconsin in the early 1840's, a guide 
to Oregon in 1844 and to California, where he settled at Napa in 1848. His diaries for 
the years 1844-1846 are important for their description of early Oregon and California 
and for the eastward journey with Lansford Hastings in 1846. The editor has followed 
up every possible byway of investigation with the result that a close study of the book 
will afford the reader a liberal education in the history of the Far West. In those few 
cases where there is some discrepancy between the text and the notes, the latter should 
be followed. 

Colorado College Harvey L. CARTER 


ERASTUS CORNING, MERCHANT AND FINANCIER, 1794-1872. By Irene D. 
Neu. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 212. $4.00.) The author aims 
"to contribute to an understanding of the role of the merchant capitalist in early and 
mid-nineteenth-century America," by telling the story of Corning's career, but, she adds, 
"limitations of time and space" prohibit including his political activities, despite their 
admitted importance and connection with politics. In one paragraph the local, state, and 
federal offices to which he was elected are listed, and we learn that “the role of public 
servant was never so important to him as the role of behind-the-scenes political manipu- 
lator. In the latter capacity he was to spare neither time nor money to accomplish his 
ends.” An obscure note cites the Corning name as “associated with the triumphs of a 
political dynasty," but beyond this, the book includes little more of politics than a few 
lobbying episodes. Actually Corning played closely related dual roles; his political influ- 
ence exerted through the Democratic machine known as the "Albany Regency" cannot 
be excised from his business activities. Here his biography is only partial Miss Neu 
might, perhaps, better have reused the title of her unpublished Ph.D. dissertation in 
economics, "A Business Biography of Erastus Corning." Nevertheless, the fragment is 
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rewarding. The author demonstrates the dividend earned by investing years of research 
in an integrated line of exploration. Since 1945 she has been working and occasionally 
reporting (alone and in collaboration with other scholars) on canal and railroad build- 
ing, land speculation, the social origins of America’s industrial elite, and Corning’s 
business activities. This enables her to handle expertly the lacunae resulting from serious 
gaps in primary sources resulting from a dearth of outgoing correspondence and of 
account books. Readers can regard her carefully formed probabilities as based on knowl- 
edge in depth. Her book illustrates an aspect of American history in need of restudy: 
the many-sided entrepreneur of the period could simultaneously exploit facets of the 
nation’s burgeoning economy, often accelerating the pace of change, sometimes retarding 
it, and thus generally confounding facile attempts at rigid classifications of regions, 
classes, and occupations. Corning amassed his eight millions by functioning as mer- 
chant, iron manufacturer, railroad contractor and president, banker, land speculator, 
politician, and consolidator of the New York Central, one entrepreneurship often fos- 
tering another. His was a divided personality. His right hand as ironmaster might 
involve a partner lobbying for protection, while his left hand as a railroad president 
buying English rails might pay a lobbyist in the opposite direction. As antiwar Demo- 
crat he opposed some of Lincoln’s policies; as armament contractor he ensured their 
success, His affiliations could be eastern and western, northern and southern. Another 
contribution is the detail on land speculation, doubtless helpful to historians intrigued 
by its tremendous social and political consequences, but not developed here. Finally, 
the volume demonstrates that in Corning, as in other ambidextrous entrepreneurs, the 
ability to choose and bind to himself able lieutenants in his multitudinous affairs was 
in no small part responsible for his wide-ranging success. The book shows considerable 
compression, but any other than business historians may consider the meticulous details. 
on identities of partnerships and on profits as too much scaffolding left standing in the 
finished structure. The writing is well done, pictorial presentation is as good as the 
material and scope permit, and assumptions based on incomplete data are plainly 
labeled as such. Most important, Miss Neu is no apologist for Corning or for the business 
ethics of his period. The reader feels the strength of the businessman, up until his retire- 
ment, so that the final episode of defeat somehow seems out of character. This fact is in 
itself a tribute to the author. 

University of Pennsylvania Jeannette P. NICHOLS 


THE ENTERPRISING LIFE: JOHN McVICKAR, 1787-1868. By John Brett 
Langstaff. With an introduction by Allan Nevins. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1961. 
Pp. xiv, 427. $10.00.) John Brett Langstaff, president of the Morris County Historical 
Society in New Jersey, is an Episcopal clergyman with a passion for history, particu- 
larly the history of Anglo-American relations. Years ago he was urged by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler to write a biography of John McVickar (1787-1868), the 
Columbia College professor, clergyman, political economist, and Anglophile. Now, after 
a long period of immersion in the McVickar MSS, Langstaff has emerged with a book 
whose chief value derives from the masses of unpublished sources on which it is based. 
McVickar did not know everybody in the Anglo-American world of his time, but he 
knew many eminent people both in Britain and the United States, and he corre- 
sponded with a startling number of them. Those with whom he did not correspond he 
wrote about in his journals and letters. During a visit to England on the eve of the 
Reform Act of 1832, he met Sir Walter Scott, Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, 
among other public figures, and his comments on them and on the issues of their age 
were filled with insights. Indeed, now that'Langstaff has expressed his admiration for 
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McVickar’s achievements as a professor, clergyman, economist, and collector of celebri- 
ties, it is to be hoped that, though a septuagenarian, he will muster the energy to bring 
out a scholarly edition of some of the most valuable letters in the massive collections of 
the McVickar MSS. 

Columbia University Herman ÁUSUBEL 


A GUIDE TO THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES FOR AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, 
1800-1900, IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK: MANUSCRIPTS. By Harry J. Carman 
and Arthur W. Thompson. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. xlviii, 
453. $10.00.) The vast resources in New York City for the study of American history 
have been made immeasurably more accessible with the publication of this guide to 
the principal sources on nineteenth-century American politics and civilization. This 
volume lists only manuscripts; a second will cover printed materials. Together they 
will constitute the much-needed continuation of the useful Guide to the Principal 
Sources for Early American History (1600-1800) in the City of New York, by Evarts 
B. Greene and Richard B. Morris. The present compilation would have immense value 
if it did no more than give referable arrangement to a listing of the voluminous hold- 
ings for this period in the New York Public Library, the New-York Historical Society, 
the Columbia University Library, and the Pierpont Morgan Library. Its utility, however, 
is greatly enhanced by citations to the pertinent possessions of sixty-two additional 
depositories in the New York area. The result is an indispensable tool for students of 
American history, as well as a guide to opportunities for research. Here are leads to 
material for dissertations and articles enough to launch the professional careers of as 
many historians as will be required to meet the much-publicized needs of the coming 
generation. The citations are arranged by date and geographical location within thirty 
major topics beginning with “General and Political” and ranging alphabetically there- 
after from “Architecture” to “Theatre.” Such headings as “Cookery,” “Fairs and Expo- 
sitions,” “Immigration,” “Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy,” “Relief and Reform,” 
and “Social Sciences” exhibit the breadth of the topical distribution. There is an index 
to the names mentioned in the Guide, but the topical headings and their geographical 
breakdown constitute the only subject index. Something more extensive in this connec- 
tion would be desirable, but this may not have been practical in view of the physical 
limitations of the volume and the magnitude of the problem of achieving an adequate 
subject analysis of the many documents involved. For what is provided here we certainly 
are indebted to Carman and Thompson. 

New York University Bayrp STILL 


THE SIEGE OF NEW ORLEANS. By Charles R. Brooks. (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press. 1961. Pp. x, 334. $6.50.) THE BARATARIANS AND THE BAT- 
TLE OF NEW ORLEANS. By Jane Lucas de Grummond. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1961. Pp. xi, 180. $4.50.) The War of 1812 deserves more atten- 
tion from military historians than it has received. A British victory at Plattsburg, perhaps 
at New Orleans, would have transformed the American future. And yet we have had no 
study of the New Orleans campaign for a century and in recent years no completely 
satisfactory work on the war as a whole. By their accounts of the successful defense of 
Louisiana in 1814-1815, Professors de Grummond and Brooks recall our attention to 
a very important but half-forgotten war. The two authors cover approximately the same 
ground, although Professor de Grummond’s account is prefaced by two short chapters on 
the rise of the Baratarians. Both describe British preparations for the assault on New 
Orleans, including the approaches to Laffite and his colleagues. They then turn to 
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Jackson's mobilization of forces to oppose the British, the redcoats' landing, and the 
conflicts that culminated, on January 8, 1815, in the repulse of General Pakenham's 
attack upon Jackson's fortified line at the Rodriguez Canal. Both authors also touch 
upon the friction between Jackson and some of the local citizenry, particularly those of 
French descent. Brooks deals with these events in a detached, sardonic fashion. His 
account, although sometimes encumbered with lengthy lists of ships, regiments, and 
casualties, is generally well written. Aside from stressing the ineptitude of the British 
command, Brooks appears to be willing to let events speak for themselves. Professor de 
Grummond, on the other hand, is determined to rescue the Baratarians from the neglect 
under which she alleges they have suffered. She therefore deals less extensively than 
Brooks with events in which these smuggler-privateers played no part. These volumes 
appear designed for the lay reader rather than the professional. Brooks has examined 
no manuscripts, and the collections used by Professor de Grummond, notably not includ- 
ing the Jackson MSS, illuminate almost exclusively the preinvasion activities of Laffite's 
men. Professor de Grummond claims too much for the Baratarians; she accepts uncriti- 
cally an autobiographical account written by Laffite thirty years later, and she does not 
always clearly distinguish between Baratarians and other Louisianians who bore French 
names. Both books contain misleading statements about the underlying policy of the Brit- 
ish government. Nevertheless, the two studies, especially The Siege of New Orleans, pro- 
vide welcome, readable accounts of the combined efforts of Baratarians, Frenchmen, and 
"Americans" under the leadership of Andrew Jackson, who here took a major step to- 
ward the White House and installation in the pantheon of American heroes. 

University of California, Los Angeles BRADFORD PERKINS 


THE PROUDEST DAY: MAcDONOUGH ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. By Charles 
G. Muller. (New York: John Day Company. 1960. Pp. viii, 373. $5.75.) In The Proudest 
Day Charles G. Muller attempts to create realistic impressions of the situation that 
Commodore Thomas MacDonough faced during the shipbuilding race on Lake Cham- 
plain and of the subsequent United States naval victory over the British lake squadron 
on September 11, 1814. The naval battle off Plattsburg, New York, dramatically staged 
within sght of opposing armies under Prevost and Macomb, was not so spectacular a 
victory as Perry's on Lake Erie, but it came at the right time to forestall invasion of 
‘the United States from Canada, to avenge the British insult in burning Washington, and 
to exert a decisive influence upon the peace negotiations at Ghent. Ranging widely over 
the bibliography of the War of 1812, Muller has compiled an impressive list of sources. 
Although he knows enough to have produced a sound historical treatise, he has suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to fictionize. The book is filled with improvised dialogue. 
He has resorted to “imagination,” he frankly states, “to provide . . . scenes of the 
Commodore's domestic life which have their basis in his and Ann's [his wife's] family 
letters.” Several characters have been “invented to personify documented local back- 
ground.” Since the book’s fifteen pages of “notes” amplify topics rather than cite refer- 
ences, it is often impossible for the reader to tell when he is treading on solid or on 
"made" ground. The book, taken for what it is, fictionized biography, does succeed in 
communicating a feeling of the difficulties in constructing a naval squadron in the 
back woods. 
United States Naval Academy RicHARD S. West, Jr. 


FROM ARARAT TO SUBURBIA: THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY OF BUFFALO. By Selig Adler and Thomas E. Connolly. [Jacob R. Schiff 
Library of Jewish Contributions to American Democracy, Number 12.] (Philadelphia: 
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Jewish Publication Society of America. 1960. Pp. xvi, 498. $6.00.) The past thirty ‘years 
of American Jewish historiography have produced a fulsome outpouring of community 
biographies. The American Jewish Historical Society has underwritten many of these 
surveys, while more recently the tercentenary celebration of Jewish settlement in the 
United States has revived interest in such monographs. Thus, in 1954, when the United 
Jewish Federation of Buffalo, in cooperation with the American Jewish Tercentenary 
Committee, commissioned Adler and Connolly to chronicle the growth of Buffalo Jewry, 
the essential lineaments of American Jewish urban history had already been charted. It 
is hardly surprising, therefore, that this volume provides little new or unexpected infor- 
mation. The rise of Buffalo Jewish life accurately reflects the development of the majority 
of America’s metropolitan Jewish communities. There was the early cluster of colonial 
families, rapidly inundated during the 1830’s and 1840’s by German Jewish immigrants; 
the struggle for economic security, won during the boom years of the Civil War and 
its aftermath; the arrival in Buffalo of large numbers of East European Jews even before 
the Russian May Laws of 1881; and the ultimate transformation of Buffalo Jewry into 
a cohesive, philanthropic, and Zionist replica of nearly every other large and middle- 
sized Jewish community in the United States. Although their volume contains few im- 
portant departures of content or interpretation, the authors have profited from the 
plethora of community histories that preceded theirs. They have known what to look 
for, how to proportion their narrative intelligently between earlier and later immigra- 
tion waves, The influence of the Lynds, moreover, is evident in the systematic evaluation 
of Buffalo Jewry’s evolving mores and social patterns. Finally, the book’s documenta- 
tion is exemplary; extensive and valuable use has been made of manuscripts, synagogue 
minute books, family scrapbooks, newspapers, and periodicals. Perhaps From Ararat to 
Suburbia would have gained in value from a more imaginative examination in depth 
of selected family odysseys. Similarly, the authors might profitably have explored the 
psychology of community reaction to anti-Semitism and Communism, rather than rely- 
ing as heavily as they have upon a description of the organizational and administrative 
response. But Adler and Connolly cannot be seriously criticized for holding fast to the 
orthodox historical approach to their subject. They have done a competent and work- 
manlike job. 

Palo Alto, California Howard M. Sacuar 


EMOTION AT HIGH TIDE: ABOLITION AS A CONTROVERSIAL FACTOR, 
1830-1845. By Henry H. Simms. ([Columbus, Ohio: the Author;] distrib. by Moore 
and Company, Baltimore. 1960. Pp. vi, 243. $5.00.) Simms says that all the essential 
elements of the abolition controversy were present by 1845 and that this volume “covers, 
with greater thoroughness, more facets of the abolition question than any [other] book 
on the period under consideration.” This is true, but the reader wishes he had linked 
this study with his earlier 4 Decade of Secttonal Controversy, 1851-1861, thus providing 
coverage af those critical stx years when significant steps were taken to convert the “im- 
pulse” into a sectional “compulsion.” Among other things, this book treats the idealistic 
and militant characteristics of abolition literature, the varied reactions of the North and 
the South to the abolitionists, the differing views of counterstrategy to be followed by 
the South, the petition controversy with some reference to the political implications of 
this facet of the problem, and the role of the abolitionists in Anglo-American relations. 
Simms’s volume is charged with none of the emotion with which the subject was super- 
charged. The beginning chapter, “A New Era Begins,” fails to capture the changing 
spirit of antislavery sentiment, or the ardor,of the reform movement, and sets the tone 
for a dispassionate and detached accounting and recording of the relevant events that 
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the fifteen years involved. Even the samples chosen to illustrate attack and counter- 
attack omit the vitriolic, vehement, picturesque, and fish market language of the poli- 
tician, speaker, editor, and pulpit orator. Reason rather than emotion appears as the 
dominant theme. While the desirability of devoting fifty-four of the 232 pages to the 
petition controversy is questionable, the detailed recounting does reveal the manner 
in which the right of petition was tied to other constitutional guarantees and the effect 
of this link on the abolitionists’ attempt to win the North after defeat in their rather 
dubious experiment to convert the South. Other material enables one to see the sharp 
division of sentiment within the free and slave areas, to understand that “abolition” 
meant different things to different people, to illustrate that Whigs and Democrats were 
accused of abolitionism whenever and wherever such accusation was to the advantage 
of the political opposition, and to show how the American abolitionists tried to have 
England exert her influence in various ways against slavery in the United States. 
The author, steeped in years of research in this field, might have provided a greater 
service than he has by further showing the interrelations of his material and by engaging 
in more evaluation and interpretation. The volume ends abruptly. 

Indiana University Crase C. MooNzY 


CONVENTION DECISIONS AND VOTING RECORDS. By Richard C. Bain. 
(Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution. 1960. Pp. xi, 327. $6.75.) This work is 
intended as a companion volume to The Politics of National Party Conventions, by 
Paul T. David, Ralph M. Goldman, and Richard C. Bain. Designed purely for reference 
purposes, it makes no effort to offer a connected narrative, The only compromise that 
it makes to the orientation of the reader is a brief introduction preceding the material 
on each pair of conventions, giving some account of the national and intraparty situa- 
tions of the time. Indeed, other than these introductory notes, the scope of the book is 
deliberately circumscribed by the rigorous exclusion of any material other than the 
contents of the printed proceedings of the major parties’ conventions for the period 
1832-1956. Within this framework the author has done an admirable job of providing 
a series of synopses of the official proceedings. In addition, whenever a convention pro- 
vides sufficient voting division, Bain furnishes a statistical analysis of "key votes.” From 
this analysis, he contends, "considerable information can be gained about the elements 
forming the ultimate nominating coalition, and the strategies of the contenders can be 
scen with new insight" Nearly a third of the book is devoted to appendixes. One 
appendix provides a list of men who have been prominent in national nominating con- 
ventions, a few biographical facts for each, and a mention of the conventions in which 
each participated. Another appendix gives a state-by-state record of roll call votes (a care- 
ful sampling in the case of the longer conventions). The value of this work for the his- 
torical researcher is, of course, limited by its very narrow confines. Yet even within 
these limits, would it be wise to rely upon a synopsis of the action of a convention based 
upon the uncorroborated report of the official proceedings? The statistical analysis of 
key votes is another matter entirely. Here, Bain may well provide material that could 
add further dimension to a historical analysis involving a discussion of a nominating 
convention. 


Tulane University | W. Bunte Brown 


CALIFORNIA’S ARCHITECTURAL FRONTIER: STYLE AND TRADITION 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Harold Kirker. [Huntington Library Publi- 
cations.] (San Marino, Calif.: the Library. 1960. Pp. xiv, 224. $7.50.) As Kirker says, 
there have been no serious studies of nineteenth-century California architecture until 
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comparatively recently. A thoughtful history of the period from 1835 to just after fgoo, 
Kirker's handsomely designed book is based on a Ph.D. thesis for the University of Cali- 
fornia; it has the positive and negative qualities of a revised and published thesis. The 
bibliographical notes are a clear and accurate guide for students of this field; the bio- 
graphical notes, while admittedly incomplete, are an excellent foundation for fu- 
ture individual studies. The best chapter is "The Great Immigration," where Kirker 
provides a series of portraits of personalities, heretofore studied only haphazardly, 
who reveal the unusual cosmopolitanism of northern California architecture after the 
gold rush. The book is primarily concerned with the social history of northern California 
architecture between 1849 and 1869, since the area south of Monterey and Fresno was 
economically and architecturally less developed until the advent of railroads in the 
South. Kirker's most serious failing in this otherwise solidly documented and archivally 
oriented study is his inability to create a consistent aesthetic and architectural historical 
viewpoint. He simply does not know architecture as well as social history, and he con- 
cludes by falling into the same morass of confused descriptive terms that have trapped 
less serious writers before him. Here and there are indications of acquaintance with 
Hitchcock’s monumental study of nineteenth- and twentieth-century architecture of 
Western Europe and the United States, but there is no real understanding of what the 
Renaissance and baroque were historical as they underlay the nineteenth century. 
Furthermore, there is a complete disregard for the mannered quality (Italian Manner- 
ist) of California architecture in the 1850's and 1860's, which makes it a special variant 
of American development in that period. Ás a result, buildings which are distinctly 
Mannerist in source are called "baroque"; and one is faced with an architectural 
historical nomenclature, such as "Gothic mode" and "Monterey Colonial style," or such 
outright historical misalliances as "Second Empire or Louis Philippe style," that are 
unworthy of the contemporary historical scholarship of the author. Submission of the 
manuscript to the scrutiny of a colleague in architectural history might have elimi- 
nated some of the outdated aesthetic judgments and the capricious interpretation of 
such terms as "baroque" and “renaissance.” There are comparatively few factual errors, 
and despite its architectural naiveté (by no means unique to Kirker), this book will be 
a fundamental part of present and future research on nineteenth-century California 
architects. i 
University of California, Berkeley Josera Bamp 


POLK AND THE PRESIDENCY. By Charles A. McCoy. (Austin: University of 
Texas Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 238. $4.50.) This is a minor contribution to our knowledge 
of the American presidency in the so-called middle period. The political scientist’s topi- 
cal arrangement gives the volume whatever value it has, the author having tried to do 
for James K. Polk substantially what Robert J. Morgan set out to accomplish for John 
Tyler in A Whig Embattled. It is regrettable that the workmanship is third rate. Errors 
abound, especially where personalities are concerned. Senator Daniel S. Dickinson of 
New York is both “Dickson” and “Dickinson.” Attorney General John Y. Mason is 
both "George" and “John.” Secretary of the Treasury Robert J. Walker is "Tames" and 
"Robert T." William O. Butler is simply “Butler” in the text and "Butler, Benjamin 
F." in the index. Nathan Towson is “Townsend.” John J. Crittenden is "Crittendon." 
It may be argued that individually these defects are of little importance. But, repeated 
again and again, they naturally affect the reader's confidence. The indexing is deplora- 
ble, such names as Atocha, Corcoran, Duncan, Jesup, Perry, Sevier, and Tappan having 
been omitted. And are political scientists not taught to include the first names and 
middle initials of the people they write abofit? A more serious criticism concerns the 
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small amount of manuscript material consulted and the paucity of Whig sources of all 
kinds. The minimizing of Whig records is tantamount to other authors' ignoring Demo- 
cratic estimates of Warren G. Harding's White House years, or Federalist thrusts at 
President Thomas Jefferson. Granted that heavy reliance on the famous Polk diary is 
inevitable, can one imagine a good historian publishing a study so far out of balance? 
For the present, Eugene I. McCormac’s James K. Polk: A Political Biography remains 
the best work on the subject. With many of McCoy’s interpretations and conclusions 
(most of them old), I happen to agree. Like numerous other attempts at scholarship, 
however, this one would have benefited from deeper digging, wider ranging, and tidier 
housekeeping. 

University of Kentucky Houtman HAMILTON 


MESSENGER OF DESTINY: THE CALIFORNIA ADVENTURES, 1846-1847, 
OF ARCHIBALD H. GILLESPIE, U. S. MARINE CORPS. By Werner H. Mart. 
[John Howell Series on the U. S. Navy in Old California.] (San Francisco, Calif.: John 
Howell 1960. Pp. viii, 147. $12.50.) History, although frequently fashioned by little- 
known men, does not always rescue them from oblivion. A minor biography such as 
this one runs a greater risk of remaining unpublished than does the historical por- 
traiture of major figures, particularly commissioned canvasses. Because most biogra- 
phers select the "publicly great" as their subjects, it is satisfying to hail the appearance 
of studies that concern men not so well known. In 1846 Lieutenant Archibald H. Gil- 
lespie, disguised as a merchant, delivered to the military explorer John C. Frémont a 
crucial series of secret instructions from President James K. Polk which helped deter- 
mine the American role in California on the eve of the Mexican War. The major focus 
of this book concerns that crucial year in the life of these key figures. Using scarce 
source materials, Marti reinterprets the perilous events behind the military conquest of 
California. The encounter between Frémont and Gillespie is the high point of his 
volume. After tbat event Gillespie, except for brief prominence as military commandant 
of Los Angeles during a local rebellion there and auxiliary service during the Battle of 
San Pascual, which was followed by his testimony at Frémont's court martial, fades 
into obscurity. It is the Gillespie who actively participated in the central events of the 
conquest of California who will most-interest the reader. This book and books of its 
type perform their best function in filing in the details of events sketched all too 
broadly by general histories. 


Occidental College ANDREW F. Route 


THE CONFEDERACY. By Charles P. Roland. [The Chicago History of American 
Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 218. $3.95.) In 
the welter of books about the Civil War Professor Roland's modest little book is refresh- 
ing, sincere, and interesting. It is very well written and is distinguished by its balance 
and its skillful integration of military history with the politics and economics of the 
Confederacy. On highly controversial questions the author tends to present the evidence 
on both sides without himself taking a firm stand. Although he writes that Jefferson 
Davis’ personality was unsuited to the tasks before him, his portrait of the Confederate 
president is fair, judicious, and witbal sympathetic. He notes that Davis shared a com- 
mon failing of southerners, an exaggerated pride, leading to "a vendetta of egos,” both 
within the civil government and among the military officers—conflicts that greatly 
weakened the Confederacy. His concern with military history is largely confined to the 
effect of victories and defeats on politics, diplomacy, and the morale of the people. He 
gives a fresh and vivid evaluation of Secretary of War James A. Seddon, who had 
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extremely intelligent 1aeas on strategy, but despite his ability to get along with ‘Davis 
could not carry them into execution. The great mistake of Confederate strategy was not 
the defensive policy that Davis adopted but the failure to develop a unified command. 
The result was a lack of teamwork: “the right hand knew not what the left hand was 
about" His analysis of economic developments in the Confederacy and of its monetary 
policies is clearly organized and sound, with emphasis on the refusal of Congress to 
tax the people realistically. One of the virtues of this study 1s a comprehensive picture 
of the southern people during the war years, including the contributions and limitations 
of the yeoman farmers, the people in the towns who owned no land and who of all 
classes were hardest hit by the soaring inflation, the poets and writers, the women, and 
the slaves. He concludes that the Confederacy lacked the physical assets to win inde- 
pendence, a handicap that was compounded by the disunity of the southern people. 
University of Kentucky CLEMENT EATON 


THE NIGHT THE WAR WAS LOST. By Charles L. Dufour. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Company. 1960. Pp. 427. $4.95.) JUBAL’S RAID: GENERAL EARLY'S 
FAMOUS ATTACK ON WASHINGTON IN 1864. By Frank E. Vandiver. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. i960. Pp. xiu, 198. $4.95.) CONFEDERATE 
STRATEGY FROM SHILOH TO VICKSBURG. By Archer Jones. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1961. Pp. xxi, 258. $5.00.) THE IRON BRIGADE: 
A MILITARY HISTORY. By Alan T. Nolan. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1961. 
Pp. xvi, 412. $6.95.) STORMING OF THE GATEWAY: CHATTANOOGA, 1863. 
By Fairfax Downey. (New York: David McKay Company. 1960. Pp. xiv, 303. $5.50.) 
THE CIVIL WAR IN THE NORTHWEST: NEBRASKA, WISCONSIN, IOWA, 
MINNESOTA, AND THE DAKOTAS. By Robert Huhn Jones. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press. 1960. Pp. xvi, 216. $4.00.) THE CIVIL WAR AT SEA. Volume I, 
THE BLOCKADERS, JANUARY 1861-MARCH 1862. By Virgil Carrington Jones. 
Foreword by Admiral E. M. Eller. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1960. Pp. 
xxvi, 483. $6.00.) While it is certain that the flood of books accompanying the com- 
memoration of the centennial of the Civil War will try the patience of the entire his- 
torical fraternity, there is growing evidence that it may lead to at least one happy and 
unforeseen result. The reader of Civil War history is becoming quite discriminating. 
Increasingly he is demanding both good writing and good history. The result has been 
to force the journalist and amateur historian to devote far greater attention to thorough 
research than he formerly did. It is also forcing the professional and academic historian 
to search a bit longer for the felicitous phrase or lively image that will make his work 
more readable. Several of the new Civil War books illustrate the point. Charles Dufour's 
The Night the War Was Lost is the work of a New Orleans newspaperman who has 
done a first-class piece of research and combined the result with a facile pen to make 
a book of value and interest to both the specialist and the general reader. One may re- 
ject, as I do, Dufour's contention that the war was lost the night Admiral Farragut 
swept past Forts Jackson and St. Philip to recapture New Orleans for the federal gov- 
ernment, without at the same time denying that the incident was a major strategic 
move and one that marked an important defeat for the Confederacy. Dufour's analysis 
of the reasons for southern weaknesses on the lower Mississippi is nicely balanced by 
his colorful descriptions of the sights and sounds of Farragut's fleet passing the batteries. 
Professor Vandiver's Jubal's Raid provides evidence that some professional historians are 
mecting the challenge offered by talented amateurs like Dufour. As Vandiver explains 
it, the strategic purpose of Early's attack on Washington was to create a diversion that 
would loosen Grant's hold on Petersburg and reduce the federal threat to Richmond's 
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lifelint to the South. Grant detached some forces to meet Early, but he was not di- 
verted, and the Confederates were forced to retreat after accomplishing little beyond 
throwing Washington into a panic. Vandiver's account of the high hopes and shattered 
dreams that rode with Early's dusty veterans is, of course, based on thorough research. 
It is also a soundly constructed and deftly written narrative. Perhaps the most thought- 
ful book in the current crop is Archer Jones's study of Confederate Strategy from Shiloh 
to Vicksburg, in which he attempts to analyze the relations between Jefferson Davis, his 
secretaries of war, and his field commanders. Jones takes particular pains with the im- 
plications of the efforts of Davis, Secretaries George W. Randolph and James A. Seddon, 
and General Joseph E. Johnston to work out a system of departmental field commands. 
He is very effective in showing both the causes and the consequences of a strategy based 
on relatively uncoordinated geographical departments. Jones makes it clear that the 
realities of Confederate-state relations and the limited communication and transportation 
facilities of the 1860’s, rather than any obtuseness on the part of Davis, were the source 
of the departmental strategy. Both Davis and Johnston grow in stature in this fine study. 
The Iron Brigade by Alan T. Nolan is another example of splendid history written by 
a talented amateur who possesses a flair for research and writing. The Iron Brigade 
consisted of the Second, Sixth, and Seventh Wisconsin Volunteers and the Nineteenth 
Indiana Volunteers. One of the few western outfits to fight in the Army of the Potomac, 
the "Black Hat Brigade” suffered such fearful casualties that it finally disappeared en- 
tirely in the flames of Gettysburg. Nolan’s book is a model military unit history. Fairfax 
Downey’s Storming of the Gateway is a curious mixture of information about the 
mountains, the men, the weapons, and the generals who gathered to contest the gateway 
into Georgia in the summer of 1863. Neither the specialist nor the general reader will 
find much that is new or significant in this little compendium. A worthwhile book, and 
one that has succeeded in working new ground, is The Civil War in the Northwest by 
Robert Huhn Jones. It is notable for a long-overdue re-evaluation of General John Pope, 
as well as for a balanced account of the Sioux uprising of 1862, and a close look at the 
actual operation of a frontier military department. It is a substantial contribution to 
frontier history as well as to the history of the Civil War. A more ambitious work is 
Virgil Carrington Jones’s projected three-volume history of the naval war entitled The 
Civil War at Sea, Volume I, The Blockaders, is a fast-moving narrative of naval opera- 
tions between January 1861 and the Monstor-Merrimack fight in March 1862. It is a 
well-written story of men and machines which focuses on the colorful event and the 
striking individual. Clearly designed for the general reader, The Blockaders makes little 
effort to probe beneath the surface or analyze the issues and principles involved in the 
attempted Union blockade or to measure the impact of the revolution in naval warfare 
then under way. Specialists in naval history will not be able to grant the dust jacket 
claim of “definitive study,” but they will enjoy this well-told tale. 

University of Maryland Dav S. SPARKS 


THE WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN. By Edward Steere. [Civil War Campaigns.] 
(Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Company. 1960. Pp. 522. $7.50.) The “fog of war" lay 
heavily over the Wilderness of Virginia on May 5-6, 1864, when Generals Ulysses S. 
Grant and Robert E. Lee tried each other's strength for the first time on a Civil War 
battlefield, and it lies there still; for the historian who would dispel it completely is 
confronted with seemingly insuperable problems in the form of missing, vague, and 
conflicting evidence. No one is more aware of this than Edward Steere, but the dif- 
culties of the task have not prevented him from penetrating the fog in many places 
and achieving a solid work in analytical mlitary history. Though Steere combines in 
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his personal experience the skills and knowledge of journalist, historian, and combat 
soldier, his chief asset has been the good, unspecialized one of painstaking thoroughness 
and accuracy (except in proofreading, which did not eliminate several glaring but un- 
important errors). If he has brought relatively little fresh manuscript material to bear 
upon his subject, he has combed the printed sources, personally studied the physical 
terrain, and endeavored with much success to trace the exact movements of key in- 
fantry, artillery, and cavalry units on both sides. His new hypotheses regarding logistics 
and tactics and his discerning comments on the generalship of Grant, Lee, and their 
subordinates, are presented in clear, straightforward prose and by means of excellent 
military maps which form an integral part of the text. Grant, in his opinion, was the 
better strategist; Lee, the better tactician and more inspiring leader. The inconclusive 
Wilderness fighting he sees as the first phase of continuing conflict that swept in a 
wide arc around Richmond to the trenches of Petersburg and that might well be con- 


sidered, in the modern sense, a single forty-four-day battle, the "Battle of Virginia." 
University of Colorado Har Bripges 


FRONTIER WAYS: SKETCHES OF LIFE IN THE OLD WEST. By Edward 
Everett Dale. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 265. $4.50.) Most of 
the essays appearing in this volume have been published previously. Professor Dale 
presents collectively a good body of his writings about the West as he. has known it 
as a scholar and as a firsthand participant in its struggle to reach maturity. He has 
emphasized both the personal and social sides of western life. Basically he has used 
these aspects as a central theme of pioneering to show what adjustments Americans 
had to make to a strong and varying frontier environment. He dedicated this volume to 
his former professor, Frederick Jackson Turner, but he makes clear in his foreword 
that he has no desire to enter into controversy over the Turner thesis. He does, how- 
ever, declare his own belief that the environment of the southwestern plains differed 
radically from that which settlers had known much earlier. Those coming from wooded 
and well-watered areas had to make many adjustments in the use of land and resources. 
Two essays deal with the subject of food and cookery. The cowboy subsisted on food 
that refuted in every mouthful the more scientific contentions of modern medical so- 
' cieties and dietitians. Those dietary specialists who are constantly frightening the wits 
out of Ámericans would have given the cowboy up for lost in the battle with cholesterol 
before breakfast. The plainsman's diet suggests pure gastronomic suicide. The author 
speaks with a certainty born of both historical research and actual personal experience 
with "Cowboy Cookery" and "Food of the Frontier." Boiled coffee, fatback bacon, and 
sour dough biscuit were food for strong men. Dale has produced in these essays a highly 
readable and useful study of the casual "everyday" pattern of life of people who strug- 
gled mightily with rugged environment on the southwestern plains. Ít is, however, 
more than this: it is an analysis of the pioneer experience wherever settlers came into 
direct contact with the raw environment of a new country. Environment differed as 
did the availability of materials and natural resources, but the human institutions re- 
mained much the same in their broad outline. This volume gives a good "folksy" insight 
into a raw human society that was combating an unrelenting environment on one side 
and aspiring to mature as a social system on the other. Dale adds a warm sentimental 
touch to his essays, which gives foundation for his human approach to frontier history. 
University of Kentucky Tuomas D. CLARK 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN AND THE PROTEAN PH.D.: THE SHAPING OF 
AMERICAN GRADUATE EDUCATION. By Francesco Cordasco. (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 
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1960. Pp. xii, 160. Cloth $4.8o, paper $4.00.) Daniel Coit Gilman, who did more than 
any other man to make publication a major test of worth for American university pro- 
fessors, lived to express fears that this emphasis had become “infelicitous.” This volume, 
an attempt to chart Gilman's contribution to higher education, exemplifies the in- 
felicity. It will lengthen bibliographies without deepening knowledge. Its major con- 
clusions, that Gilman did not simply import the German university, that his method 
was eclectic, that his standards for Johns Hopkins were widely imitated, are already 
known. The author appears more eager to pile up "authorities" than to analyze and 
interpret his sources. The result is a clutter of irrelevant footnotes, choppy quotations 
from secondary and tertiary sources, and undigested quotations from primary sources. 
Significant errors of fact mar the book. For example, in advising the Hopkins trustees, 
White of Cornell and Angell of Michigan did not seem "to agree that co-education was 
wrong"; in fact, they headed institutions where they believed coeducation was succeed- 
ing. The author is eager to tell how many "authorities" have not made various points. 
One document “is not noted by” five different scholars. These irrelevant indictments are 
not always accurate. The statement that there is no notice of Henry George's attack on 
the University of California by his biographers, for instance, ignores the careful analysis 
of the matter in Charles A. Barker's Henry George. Cordasco's volume will have its uses. 
Although he has dealt only superficially with most of the sources, the bibliography is 
extensive. His long quotations and two appendixes give the book value as a collection of 
documents. But those seeking a book of this length on Gilman and his work will be 
better satisfied with the humane and readable study by Abraham Flexner. 

Amherst College Huch Haweıns 


REBECCA LATIMER FELTON: NINE STORMY DECADES. By John E. 
Talmadge. (Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 187. $4.50.) “The Lady 
from Georgia,” Rebecca Latimer (Mrs. William Harrell) Felton, by sufferance and for 
a single day in 1922 “first woman United States Senator,” began her feminist career as 
backstage political manager for her husband, congressman from Georgia, 1875-1881. 
An aggressive, complex woman who belied her later grandmotherly appearance, she 
championed causes such as prison reform, prohibition, and women's rights. By turns 
reformer and reactionary, she vigorously defended lynching and child labor. Her 
vitriolic pen spared few Georgians, and even her idol, Alexander H. Stephens, be- 
trayed her. Only “Tom” Watson, whom she joined in a violent, irrational anti-Wilson 
crusade in 1920, remained constant. Mr. Talmadge recounts judiciously in this well- 
documented volume Mrs. Felton’s bellicose nine decades, illuminating the post-bellum 
Georgia scene and the New South. 

Washington and Lee University OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE: SCIENTIST PROGRESSIVE. By Maurice 
M. Vance. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1960. Pp. 246. $6.00.) The 
progressive movement at the opening of this century was dominated by such men as 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Robert La Follette, But in a lower echelon 
were men who have been passed over and largely forgotten. Among the latter the au- 
thor modestly claims a place for Charles R. Van Hise, president of the University of 
Wisconsin from 1903 to 1918. Van Hise may have waited overlong for a biographer, 
but in Vance he has found a wholly adequate one evidently trained in science (geology) 
and history. Almost fifty pages of footnotes attest to the thoroughness of his research. 
His style is clear and shows wide reflectign on the problems that faced Van Hise as a 
geologist, conservationist, and educator. Van Hise came to university life as a homely, 
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roughhewn, unsocialized product of a small town, not brilliant but eager and a good 
organizer of his material He fell under the influence of a brilliant geologist, Roland 
Irving, and went on to take his doctorate, the first given by the university. The early 
death of Irving made Van Hise his successor on the state and federal geological surveys. 
Through his research Van Hise became the leading authority on pre-Cambrian and 
metamorphic rocks. When President C. K. Adams died, a few of Van Hise's colleagues 
headed by Frederick Jackson Turner urged the election of Van Hise. The regent’s com- 
mittee could not bring itself to recommend him. Finally the board, all appointed or 
reappointed by his classmate, Governor Robert La Follette, took matters in their own 
hands and elected Van Hise. He immediately revealed one personal defect, the absence 
of a sense of humor. Ás an extempore speaker to alumni he showed little carry-over 
from the rigid drill he had undergone as a representative of his literary society in the 
joint debate that outranked athletics in his day. His dogged optimism that truth will 
prevail if the facts are presented ultimately won the respect, if not always the ac- 
quiescence, of the various groups with which a state university has to deal. And he 
found time to publish what in its day was the best book on conservation. Van Hise's 
greatest service was the standard he set for faculty appointments and promotions. He 
had been a researcher, and he insisted on producing scholars. The good faculty of 
Bascom, Chamberlin, and Adams became one in the first rank. Its services were bor- 
rowed by the La Follette Progressives to draft legislation and to serve on state com- 
missions. This was defensible because the university is the state thinking, and the 
people are entitled to the services of its best and most constructive thinking. The anti- 
La Follette stalwart faction bided its time, but Van Hise stood firm for the university's 
activities. At the urging of Charles McCarthy, a Brown graduate, Van Hise backed a 
program of university extension in fields other than agriculture. This combination of 
state service by the faculty and extension was the “Wisconsin Idea.” Educators, re- 
formers, and journalists came to see it work and went away to praise. The author has 
done full justice to his subject. I rose from a reading of his volume with a deepened 
appreciation of Charles R. Van Hise. 

Washington, D. C. Guy STANTON Forp 


EUGENE CLYDE BROOKS: EDUCATOR AND PUBLIC SERVANT. By Wil 
lard B. Gatewood, Jr. (Durharg, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 279. $6.00.) 
In the twentieth century North Carolina has generally been considered to be the most 
progressive among southern states in highway building, industrialization, and educa- 
tion. The contribution of Eugene C. Brooks to his native state in various fields of edu- 
cation is the theme of Gatewood’s sympathetic but not uncritical study. The author 
traces his subject from boyhood in rural Lenoir County through young Brooks’s course 
at Trinity College and vividly describes this energetic schoolman as teacher and prin- 
cipal in a succession of North Carolina localities. Meanwhile he had enlisted in Gov- 
ernor Aycock’s educational campaign. This activity, together with his success as a 
school administrator, attracted widespread favorable attention. Called in 1907 to the 
first chair of education at Trinity, he cooperated with a remarkable group of aca- 
demic colleagues, including Professors Mims, Laprade, and Boyd, in broadening the 
curriculum and in the writing of textbooks in the fields of history, civics, geography, 
and literature. Brooks’s The Story of Cotton ... (1gtr) “was acclaimed throughout 
the country as an epochal work in historical literature for children.” Elected superin- 
tendent of public instruction of North Carolina in 1919, he served in that office until 
1923 with dynamic energy, imagination, and distinction. While at Trinity he had con- 
tributed tirelessly to educational journals. Dedicated to the cause of educational reform, 
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he championed in them teacher certification, improved training and better salaries, 
richer and more useful curricula, consolidated county high schools, and more efficient 
school administration and finance. For his day Brooks was liberal in his Negro educa- 
tional program. Statewide educational work brought him into contact with related needs, 
for which he campaigned with accustomed zeal. The last phase of Brooks's career was 
spent as president of North Carolina State College, 1923-1934, in which post he was on 
the whole successful through curricular reorganization and reinvigoration of what had 
been a somewhat lagging institution. There, too, he encountered personnel problems, 
the most serious of which was the dismissal of Dean Carl C. Taylor, an episode not 
thoroughly ventilated by Gatewood. A final disappointment for Brooks came with the 
"consolidation" of State College in the greater University of North Carolina system, 
climaxed by illness and enforced retirement in 1934. Students of the "newer" New 
South will find this careful, clearly written, and wellorganized volume, based upon a 
wealth of manuscript, newspaper, and printed materials, a useful adjunct to their own 
investigations. 

Washington and Lee University OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


RIGHT-HAND MAN: THE LIFE OF GEORGE W. PERKINS. By John 4 
Garraty. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1960. Pp. xii, 433. $7. 50.) This business and 
political biography of George W. Perkins, Sr., fills a serious void in the literature on 
the century’s early progressive movement, a study of the right-hand man to J. P. 
Morgan, Sr., then the nation’s largest business tycoon, and to Theodore Roosevelt, the 
nation’s Progressive party leader. The apparent incongruity of the two roles alone in- 
cites interest in such a work, but more important, it rounds out the many recent studies 
of the principal actors on the Progressive stage, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Robert M. La 
Follette, Sr., Gifford Pinchot, Charles Evans Hughes, and Elihu Root. Professor Garraty 
sees no incongruity in Perkins’ roles, although Gifford and Amos Pinchot thought it 
hardly appropriate for such an industrial titan to carry the Progressive party banner of 
social and political justice. The author sees a logical progression in Perkins’ growth, 
from youth in the New York Life Insurance Company, to its inner ruling circle, thence 
to the House of Morgan, and in 1912, to an intense interest in Theodore Roosevelt's 
presidential aspirations, and subsequently, his Bull Moose candidacy. In the progression 
Perkins applied the same standards, those of personal honesty, public service, social en- 
lightenment, and harmony of interests. Thus, it was logical that Perkins, a business 
integrator, would interest himself in a political movement geared not only to reform, 
but also to governmental regulation of "trusts" rather than their dissolution. Of course, 
many Progressives questioned Perkins’ sincerity on "trust" regulation, but Garraty 
rightly concludes that, although still challenged, Perkins' "basic political idea about the 
relation of government and big business . . . comes every year closer to acceptance in 
the modern world." I feel that while Perkins was not deserving of the chastisement 
heaped upon him by the New York Life investigators, and subsequently by the Pinchot 
brothers, he was more solicitous of “trusts’” interests than the author indicates. Right 
Hand Man is a good book. It is well documented with pertinent primary and secondary 
sources. Its good organization, along chronological lines, is happily aided by Perkins 
having devoted the first half of the progressive years, to 1912, to the House of Morgan, 
and the second half, to 1917, to the Progressive party. Garraty writes well and interest- 
ingly. He is concerned just enough about his subject's personal affairs to show their 
relationship to the business and political man. The book is just long enough. The life 
of Perkins deserves no more, no less. 

State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York Martin L, FAusoLo 
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MONOPOLY ON WHEELS: HENRY FORD AND THE SELDEN AUTOMO- 
BILE PATENT. By William Greenleaf. Foreword by Allan Nevins. (Detroit, Mich.: 
Wayne State University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 302. $5.95.) "Involvement in the Selden 
patent war thrust upon Henry Ford the beginnings of a legend." The Selden patent 
case was much more than a legal duel. Professor Greenleaf's story is a commentary on 
the development of the American patent system, on the process of invention and com- 
mercialization, on the trust movement, and on the social and political milieu. While he 
declares that the suit was lacking in vivid scenes, his awareness of its many ramifica- 
tions and a flair for dramatic writing produce an engrossing book. The title expresses 
the hope rather than the achievement of the Whitney traction forces and the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. Together they controlled the patent of George 
B. Selden, a patent lawyer, who in 1895 received a patent for an automobile powered 
by a light internal combustion engine, a patent initially sought in 1879. For the over- 
capitalized, scandal-seared Whitney Company the patent represented financial salvation 
through royalties. To the harassed manufacturers it was a tool to control a chaotic in- 
dustry. To Ford it meant an eight-year legal struggle from which he emerged as the 
self-reliant, knight-errant industrialist who slayed monopoly. Greenleaf participated in 
the Ford Motor Company history project sponsored by Columbia University. While he 
overplays the contrast between Ford as the producer of popular inexpensive cars and 
the ALAM as manufacturers of luxury models for the few, he points out Ford’s errors 
and the complexity of his motivation. He shows much insight into Selden’s position, 
but his technique of flash backs disrupts the story of Selden’s contributions, and a few 
drama heightening sentences have the effect of harsh prejudgments. His treatment of 
the founding of the ALAM is sympathetic as is his tribute to its long-term achieve- 
ments in cross-patenting and standardization. Not only does he handle legal and tech- 
nical points with dexterity, but he cuts through the haze that the propaganda of the 
times and the legends of the intervening years have created. 

Wheaton College Nancy Norton 


STEELWORKERS IN AMERICA: THE NONUNION ERA. By David Brody. 
[Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 45.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. Pp. viii, 303. $5.00.) The story of the unionization of iron- and steel- 
workers in the half century before 1930 is a dismal one with few heroes (but including 
Warren G. Harding!) and several devils, yet it is an account basic to our understanding 
of the combination of resources, labor, capital, and management in one of the nation’s 
most important types of manufacturing. Dr. Brody has provided a concise, well-balanced 
description, with enough of the technical, economic, and sccial aspects to round out the 
picture. This clearly written and well-organized book opens with emphasis on the im- 
pact of the sharp competitive struggle that kept wages down in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury and shows the importance of a stable labor force led by a few highly skilled na- 
tives, fed by a large immigrant group, and dominated by a squalid mill town life. 
When changing technology and concentration of control raised hope of improvement 
as the twentieth century opened, Morgan and Gary turned increasingly antiunion until 
an open-shop policy was announced in 1909. The fise, waverings, and decline of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers exemplify many of labor's 
mistakes and indicate the pitfalls inherent in an attempt to combine craft and industrial 
unionism. The prelude for industry-wide organization began before World War 1, was 
strengthened by wartime developments, and in some ways was supported by the rgrg 
strike, bitter though its outcome. Footnotes and bibliography indicate judicious use of 
a wide variety of primary and secondary materials with particular reliance on trade 
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joutnals, union records, national government documents, and letters to the editors of 
union periodicals. Tables showing the size, location, and wages of the labor force 
would have been a useful addition. Brody has well filled a serious gap in our shelf of 
labor history. 


University of Cincinnati GEORGE B. ENGBERG 


WOODROW WILSON: AN INTIMATE MEMOIR. By Rear Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1960. Pp. xi, 143. $3.50.) The 
manuscript of this book was discovered, along with a diary, among the papers of the 
late Admiral Grayson. Its chief merit is its depiction of the “human side” of Woodrow 
Wilson, whom the author served as personal physician for approximately a decade. 
Unpretentious but engaging in style, it is replete with anecdotes illustrating Wilson’s 
winsome sense of humor and his devotion to his family and friends. But historians will 
be somewhat skeptical about the accuracy of Grayson's account of what was said on 
one occasion in the Council of Four. And they will also want to know whether the 
original manuscript of Grayson's memoir was published only in part or otherwise 
edited, whether the complete Grayson diary will be published eventually, and, if not, 
whether it will be made available to scholars. 

Princeton. University Jonn Weis DavipsoN 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY SINCE WORLD WAR II. By John W. Spanier. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1960. Pp. viii, 234. $4.50.) This volume provides a 
useful analysis of American foreign policy since 1945, written largely within the con- 
text of the Truman-Acheson rationale of world affairs. It traces uncritically the 
burgeoning effort of the Democratic leadership of the late forties to build a viable 
North Atlantic Treaty structure through economic and military aid. Having accepted 
Acheson's premise that Western power and unity are the keys to free world security, 
the author repeats the standard criticism of journalists, political scientists, and his- 
torians that the Eisenhower administration weakened the American power structure by 
undermining the nation's limited war capability, refusing to match the Soviet achieve- 
ment in space, rocketry, and missiles, and failing to create an expanded, long-range 
program of economic aid for underdeveloped countries. For the author the answer to 
the pressures of the Communist bloc resides in the creation of additional means in the 
form of conventional armed forces and bigger and better foreign aid programs. The 
cold war, he repeats, will be won or lost in Asia and Africa. In an excellent introductory 
chapter Spanier attributes the inadequacy of the American response to the Soviet chal- 
lenge to the tradition of American liberalism which, in its abhorrence of strong gov- 
ernment, power politics, and violence, always seeks a rational world in which all con- 
flicts, even among nations, can be resolved through argument and moral exhortation. 
It is this tradition which has made it difficult for the American people to accept the 
policies and purposes of those nations which always seem to prevent the creation of a 
rational and peaceful world. But by ignoring the question of ends completely, this 
volume fails to apply its fundamental precepts to the subject at hand. Additional mili- 
tary preparedness might enhance free world security, but it will not resolve the cold 
war on American terms. What is needed in American leadership is less the demand for 
additional defense than the admission that no amount of military power will achieve 
much more than the present status quo vis-à-vis both Russia and China. Should the cold 
war terminate in an American Gésterdimmerung, as the author properly warns, it will 
come not only because the nation was too weak but also because it failed to define its 
own interests. 


University of Illinois g 


Norman A. GRAEBNER 
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KOREA AND THE FALL OF MacARTHUR: A PRÉCIS IN LIMITED WAR. 
By Trumbull Higgins. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 229. $5.00.) 
The Korean War, particularly the issues involved in its origins and conduct, still stirs 
emotions in a manner that makes detached analysis difficult. Most studies published to 
date have been partisan, and it is likely that many years will pass before many of the 
important aspects can be viewed in proper perspective. Meanwhile Trumbull Higgins 
has made a major scholarly contribution in distilling some of the important issues and 
problems involved in the "great debate" about Korea. In twelve short chapters, tightly 
packed, he presents a valuable analysis of the many implications of fighting a limited 
war in an age of unlimited weapons. While much of his discussion inevitably centers 
around the dynamic and controversial General Douglas MacArthur, Higgins major 
concern is with the difficulties in defining how the war was to be limited and at the 
same time United Nations objectives achieved. The work is well documented and very 
well researched. It pulls no punches, as it points out the inconsistencies on all sides of 
the argument over how the war should have been fought. It points inevitably toward 
the conclusion that the question of the conduct of the war in Korea was not decided on 
the basis of the merits of the various arguments but rather by the critical state of United 
States unpreparedness. Higgins has not produced a history of the Korean War. His 
study ends with the recall of MacArthur and the dramatic congressional hearings that 
followed. Nor is this a place to find consideration of the impact of the war on Korea 
itself, an analysis of the Communist enemy, or a depicting of battles and campaigns. 
Again, the full intensity of the emotional outburst on the American scene attendant 
upon the frustrations in Korea is not one of the major concerns of this volume. Senator 
McCarthy is not even mentioned. A work of limited scope, this is a clearheaded, 
analytical treatment of the strategic issues involved in Korea and how they were han- 
dled by the major American statesmen. As such it is a work of real scholarship. 
University of South Carolina RicHARD L. WALKER 
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CULTURE AND CONQUEST: AMERICA'S SPANISH HERITAGE. By George 
M. Foster. [Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, Number 27.] (Chicago: 
Viking Books. 1960. Pp. ix, 272. $6.00.) This substantial volume provides a systematic 
view of Spanish rural and village life today, as a means of understanding the basic 
Spanish culture carried to America in the sixteenth century and its effect on the Indian 
cultures, Spanish society is so conservative that many old customs and ideas have sur- 
vived the centuries, and their study today, supplemented by historical data, makes pos- 
sible a fresh approach to the conquest. Combining extensive field work and library 
research, Dr. Foster draws up his theoretical model of the "conquest culture," giving at 
the beginning of each chapter a brief statement on transferences and modifications in 
Spanish America. These comparisons, the chapter on “Contemporary Hispanic American 
Culture," and the conclusion in which the author applies his concept of "cultural 
crystallization” to the early history of the New World, will particularly interest his- 
torians. The idea that the fundamental cultural influences were crystallized in the early 
decades of the conquest and determined the form of the new society deserves close at- 
tention. Foster also emphasizes that students of Spanish America need to know much 
more about Spanish culture and that the rich and diversified peninsular culture could 
be only partially used or absorbed in America. The detail in this book is at times over- 
whelming, but there are some light notes, such as that in Huesca "shepherds sometimes 
serenade ewes on the guitar to induce them to give milk.” The author makes clear how 
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much is still to be done: "We know almost nothing of the operations of the great 
haciendas that characterized much of Spanish-speaking America,” ‘nor of such a vital 
subject as renting usages. Much also remains to be done before the differences in 
various areas of Spanish America are adequately known, and at this time most gen- 
eralizations are perilous, In this pioneer, necessarily incomplete study, gaps are to be 
seen; information on the introduction of plants and animals to the New World is dis- 
appointingly meager. While the bibliography lists an impressive amount of material 
on Spain, the Spanish American part is incomplete. That Foster draws heavily upon his 
own studies of certain Mexican areas is natural; the question arises as to how far it is per- 
missible for the conclusions arrived at to be applied broadly to “Spanish American cul- 
ture.” One hopes that someday anthropologists will also study the New World’s in- 
fluence on Spain, for this, too, though in reverse, is an integral part of the story. 
Columbia University Lewis HANKE 


ORIGEN DE LOS “INQUILINOS” DE CHILE CENTRAL. By Mario Góngora. 
(Santiago de Chile: Universidad de Chile, Seminario de Historia Colonial de la 
Facultad de Filosofía y Educación. 1960. Pp. 168.) Mario Góngora, in his study of the 
origins of tenant farming in central Chile, finds that the major adjustment took place 
before the end of the eighteenth century. He commences with the earliest references to 
inquilinaje by Chilean historians. He is convinced that tenant farming was the result 
af the incorporation of mestizos into agricultural life, and not a direct outgrowth of the 
encomienda system. He proceeds to sources, Indian tenancy, “loans” of land, increase in 
small tenancies, and a sketch of tenant farming toward the end of the colonial epoch. 
Rural tenancies, says Góngora, from the loan of land to inquilinafe, had no direct con- 
nection with any of the institutions of the conquest era. The inquilinos appeared in the 
second historical movement during which society became stratified between the landed 
and the landless. Social stratification intensified in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, and as it did, the duties of inquilinos became more burdensome. At the same 
time agricultural emphasis shifted from a pastoral basis to the growing of grains. “Thus,” 
concludes Góngora, "the tenant institutions reflect the agricultural and social history of 
a whole territory." 

University of Florida DoNALD E. WORCESTER 


DOCUMENTOS PARA LA HISTORIA DE VENEZUELA. Compiled by José L. 
Franco. [Publicaciones del Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Number 51.] (Havana: Archivo 
Nacional. 1960. Pp. cvi, 347.) This volume is the first of a series, planned by the Castro 
government, to commemorate the sesquicentennial of the independence of Argentina, 
Mexico, Chile, Colombia, and Venezuela. Its stated purpose is the achievement of 
greater solidarity among Latin Americans by new methods because “the empty wordi- 
ness of the old diplomatic molds accomplished nothing. . . ." The compiler's introduc- 
tion, however, contains no detectable Castrista propaganda. Numbering 389, the docu- 
ments themselves point up the role of Cuba as a Spanish base in the struggle for 
Venezuelan independence. The first concerns Miranda, still a loyal offcer, in Jamaica 
in 1781, and the last a report of Bolivar's death. 

University of Texas Kann M. Scumirr 


JOSÉ TORIBIO MEDINA, HUMANIST OF THE AMERICAS: AN APPRAISAL. 
Edited by Maury A. Bromsen. (Washington, D. C.: Pan American Union, General 
Secretariat, Organization of American States. 1960. Pp. liv, 295.) Eighteen of the papers, 
some in revised form, which were read af the Medina Centennial Celebration held in 
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Washington, D. C., during November 1952 are brought together in this volume. The 
contributions emphasize the wide range of Medina’s interests, since the attention given 
his bibliographies and his writings on the Spanish Inquisition have often obscured his 
other publications. Sarah Elizabeth Roberts, for example, stresses his biobibliographical 
studies, while Irene A. Wright discusses his biographies of the discoverers of the New 
World, and Robert A. Nesmith focuses upon Medina’s contributions in the field of 
numismatics. Federico de Onís, Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Paul T. Manchester, and Charles 
Maxwell Lancaster concentrate on Medina as a literary critic and philologist. Perhaps 
the most valuable contributions are Guillermo Feliti Cruz’s “Medina the Man” and 
Arthur P. Whitaker’s "Medina's Concept of History.” Feliú Cruz, a disciple of Medina, 
has sketched a very touching and intimate portrait of his friend and teacher, Whitaker 
has analyzed Medina’s performance as a historian and, while critical of his execution, 
refutes the view that Medina had no concept of history. Whitaker concludes that Medina 
was a historian with “a concept of the proper subject-matter of history that was broad 
and sure; the trouble lies in the fact that his reach exceeded his grasp.” The editor, who 
was also the executive secretary of the 1952 Medina Centennial Celebration, has pro- 
vided a biographical essay which serves as a useful introduction to the volume. The 
Medina Centennial Celebration has provided a precedent, and I hope that other worthy 
Latin American historians, such as Bartolomé Mitre, for example, will also be honored 
in this fashion. 

Arlington, Virginia 
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ARTICLES 


Dierer Anıswepe. Nachtrag zu: Deutsch- 
britische Friedensgesprache im Haag 1918? 
Welt als Gesch., no. 4, 1960. 

ARNOLD Berssträsser. Internationale Poli- 
tik als Zweig der Politischen Wissenschaft. 
Polit. Vierteljahresschr., Dec. 19§0. 

Henry W. Broupe. The Significance of Re- 
gional Studies for the Elaboration of Na- 
tional Economic History. Jour. Econ. Hist., 
Dec. 1960. 

H. Burrerrieın. Religion and Modern In- 
dividualism. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

Anwar G. CHEJNE. The Use of History by 
Modern Arab Writers. Middle East Jour., 
Autumn 1960. 

Tromas C. Cocmran, Cultural Factors in 
a Growth. Jour. Econ. Hist, Dec. 
1960 

I. Bernard Conen. Newton in the Light of 
Recent Scholarship. Isis, Dec. 1960. 

Lance E. Davis et al. Aspects of Quantita- 
tive Research in Economic History. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., Dec. 1960. 


Dwionr L. Dumond. Democracy and Chris- 
tian Ethics. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1961. 

ALPHoNse Dupronr. Problèmes et méthodes 
d'une histoire de la psychologie collective. 
Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Jan.-Feb. 1961. 

W. T. EASTERBROOK. Problems in the Rela- 
tionship of Communications and Economic 
History. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1960. 

IRING FETScHER. Marxismus und Bürokratie. 
Internat. Rev. Social Hist., V, pt. 3, 1960. 

CARL JOACHIM FRIEDRICH. Die Legitimität 
in politischer Perspective. Polit. Vierteljahres- 
schr., Dec. 1960. 

laco GarpsroN. Reflections on Historical 
Epochs in Medical Education. Brill. Hist. Medi- 
cine, Jan.—Feb. 196r. 

PETER Gay. The Seven Prisoners in the 
Bastille: History in the Age of the Counter- 
Cliché. Yale Rev., no. 3, 1961. 

Jon L. Gicnunurt, Pigs, Politics, and 
Protection: The European Boycott of Ameri- 
can Pork, 1879-1891. Agric. Hist., Jan. 1961. 

George P. Goocu. Abschnitte über Deut- 
schland aus “Under six reigns.” Eingeleitet 


1 The lists of articles are compiled by the section editors whose names appear. The listed 
books are those received by the Review between „January 15 and April 15, 1961, which are not 
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und,übersetzt von Fritz Ernst. Welt als Gesch., 
no. 1, 1961. 

CARTER GoopmicH. Economic History: One 
Field or Two? Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1960. 

CHRISTIAN GRAF von Krocxow. National- 
bewusstsein und Geselischaftsbewusstsein. Polit. 
Vierteljahresschr., Dec. 1960. 

Eric E. Lamparo. The Price System and 
Economic Change, A Commentary on Theory 
and History. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1960. 

RCEL LresMaN. Fabianisme et Com- 
munisme: Les Webb et l'Union Soviétique, I. 
Internat. Rev. Soctal Hist., V, pt. 3, 1960. 

GENEVIEVE MILLER. Bibliography of the 
History of Medicine of the United States and 
Canada—1959. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Nov. 
Dec. 1960. 

GrorgE Mora. Historiographic and Cul- 
tural Trends in Psychiatry: A Survey. Ibid. 
Jan.-Feb. 1961. 

CuanLEgs F. MurLzrT. The Novelist Con- 
fronts Clio. South Atlantic Quar., Winter 1961. 

Ernst Notte. Marx und Nietzsche im 
Sozialismus des jungen Mussolini. Hist. Zeit- 
sch., Oct. 1960. 

WOLFGANG SCHLEGEL. "Epoche" und “Be- 
wusstseinsstellung" als Kategorien der sitt- 
lichen und der geschichtlichen Welt. Welt als 
Gesch., no. 4, 1960. 

Cecm SCHNEER. Kepler's New Year's Gift 
of a Snowflake. Isis, Dec. 1960. 

WINFRIED STEFFANI. Funktion und Kom- 
petenz parlamentarischer Untersuchungsaus- 
schüsse. Polit. Vierteljahresschr., Dec. 1960. 

Barry E. Suppte. Economic History and 
E Growth. Jour. Econ. Hist, Dec. 
1960. 

Manx A. THomson. Louis XIV and Wil- 
ae III, 1689-1697. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1961. 

L. Pearce Wiırzsams. Michael Faraday's 
Education in Science. Isis, Dec. 1960. 


BOOKS 


D'Arcy, M. C, SJ. The Meaning and 
Matter of History: A Christian View. Reprint; 
id York: Meridian Books. 1961. Pp. 316. 

I.55. 

BuLLARD, Sm Reaper. Large and Loving 
Privileges: The Capitulations in the Middle 
East and North Africa. Being the Twenty-fifth 
Lecture on the David Murray Foundation in 


the University of Glasgow Delivered on roth 


March, 1959. Glasgow: Jackson, Son and Co. 
1960. Pp. 39. 6s. 

Dawson, CHRISTOPHER. The Crisis of West- 
ern Education. With specific programs for the 
study of Christian culture by Joen J. Murrov. 
New York: Sheed and Ward. 1961. Pp. vi, 
246. $3.95. 

Diaz, ALBERT JAMES (ed.). Guide to Micro- 
forms tn Print, 1961. Washington, D. C.: 
Microcard Editions. 1961. Pp. iv, 72. $4.00. 
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Driver, Harorp E. Indians of North 
America. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1961. Pp. xviii, 667. $10.95. 

Hanna, A. J. European Rule in Africa. 
General Ser., No. 46. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul for the Historical Association. 
1961. Pp. 36. 25.64. 

Harrison, SxLro S. (ed. and with an in- 
trod.). India and the United States. New 
York: Macmillan. 1961. Pp. xii, 244. $5.95. 

Introduction to Contemporary Civilization 
in the West: A Source Book Prepared by the 
Contemporary Civilization Staff of Columbia 
College, Columbia University. Vol. II. 3d ed.; 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. 
Pp. xii, 1296. $7.50. 

Kemp, P. K, and Lrovp, CHRISTOPHER. 
Brethren of the Coast: Buccaneers of the South 
Seas. New York: St Martin’s Press. 1961. Pp. 
vii, 248. $4.95. 

MarLoRy, Warrer H. (ed.). Political Hand- 
book of the World: Parliaments, Parties and 
Press, as of January 1, 1961. New York: 
Harper and Brothers for the Council on For- 
eign Relations. 1961. Pp. 243. $4.50. 

MrrcugLL, P. M. A Bibliography of English 
Imprints of Denmark through 1900. Univer- 
sity of Kansas Publications, Library Ser., No. 
8. Lawrence: University of Kansas Libraries. 
1960. Pp. 85. $2.00. 

Nar, Werner. Die Epochen der neueren 
Geschichte: Staat und Staatengemeinschaft 
vom Ausgang des Mittelalters bis zur Gegen- 
wart. In 2 vols. ad ed.; Aarau: Verlag H. R. 
Sauerländer & Co. 1959; 1960. Pp. 481; 601. 

OLDEROGGE, D., ef al. (with appendix of 
text and trans. of Hausa manuscripts). Zapa- 
dnyi Sudan v xv-xıx vv.: Ocherki po Istori ı 
Istorii Kultury [Western Sudan in the rsth 
to 19th Centuries: Historical Survey and His- 
tory of Culture]. Proceedings of the N. N. 
Miklukho-Maklai Ethnographic Institute, New 
Ser., Vol. LIII. Moscow: Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR Press. 1960. Pp. 266. 13 rubles, 
60 kopecks. 

Parrer, Ropert M, (ed.). Toward Modern 
Science. Vol. I, Studies in Ancient and Medie- 
val Science; Vol. M, Studies in Renaissance 
Sctence. New York: Noonday Press of Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. 1961. Pp. xiv, 270; 218. 
$9.00 the set. 

Reeves, DororHea D. (comp.). Resources 
for the Study of Economic History: A Pre- 
liminary Guide to Pre-Twentieth Century 
Printed Material in Collections Located in 
Certain American and British Libraries. In- 
trod. by Arraur H. Corz. Preface by Donan 
T. Crank. Kress Library of Business and Eco- 
nomics, Publication No. 16. Boston: Baker 
Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 1961. Pp. viii, 62. $2.00. 

Roucex, Jompa S. (ed.).. Contemporary 
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Political Ideologies. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1961. Pp. x, 470. $10.00. 

SMITH, GoLowin, The Heritage of Man: A 
History of the World. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1960. Pp. xiv, 881. $12.50. 

WiLLIAMs, Nevure Contraband Cargoes: 
Seven Centuries of Smuggling. [Hamden, 
id Shoe String Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 3or. 

.00. 
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ZAHAN, Domaniquz. Sociétés d'initiation 
Bambara: Le N'domo; Le Koré. Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Études—Sorbonne, VI’ Section. 
Sciences Economiques et Sociales. Le monde 
d'outre-mer passé et présent, ist Ser. Études, 
Vol. VII Paris: Mouton. 1960. Pp. 438. 

Zik: A Selection from the Speeches of 
Nnamdi dzikiwe. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 344. $4.75. 


Ancient 
T. Robert S. Broughton 


GENERAL ARTICLES 

E. O. James, The Religions of Antiquity. 
Numen, Dec. 1960. 

A. DEMAN. Science marxiste et histoire 
romaine. Latomus, Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

V. V. Ivanov. L'organisation sociale des 
tribus indo-européennes d'aprés les données 
ne ae Jour. World Hist, V, no. 4, 
1960. 

P. Orma, Die Bedeutung der antiken 
Sklaverei. Acta Antiqua Acad. Sc. Ungaricae, 
VII, nos. 3-4, 1960. 

S. L. Urcuenxo and E. M. SurAgzRMAN. O 
nekotorykh voprosakh istorii rabstva [Some 
Problems in the History of Slavery]. Vestnik 
drev. ist., no. 4, 1960. 

E. Cu. Wi skoprr. Einige Bemerkungen zur 
Lage der Sklaven. Acta Antiqua Acad. Sc. 
Ungaricae, VII, nos. 3-4, 1960. 

GUILLAUME Carpascia. La transmission des 
sources juridiques cun&iformes. Rev. Internat. 
Droits Antiquité, VII, 1960. 

W. A. Warp. Egypt and the East Mediter- 
ranean in the Early Second Millenium ». c. 
Orientalia, XXX, no. 1, 1961. 

. L. CasriGLIoNE. Der Rolle des Kyathos im 
Agyptischen Kult. Acta Antiqua Acad, Sc. 
Ungaricae, VIO, nos. 3-4, 1960. 

G. PuGLIesg CARRATELLI. Il "re di Ahhijava” 
nel trattato di Tudhalijas IV. Parola del Pas- 
sato, no. 74, 1960. 

Roserro Gusmant. Masnes e il problema 
della preistoria lidia. Ibid. 

V. V. SrRuvE. The Religion of the Achae- 
menides and Zoroastrianism. Jour. World Hist., 
V, no. 4, 1960. 

Victor EHREN2xAG. Epochs of Greek His- 
tory. Greece and Rome, Oct. 1960. 

M. I. FiNLEY. The Servile Statuses of An- 
cient Greece. Rev. Internat. Droits Antiquité, 
VII, 1960. 

Tapeusz Surımmeskı. The Cimmerian Prob- 
lem. Bull. Inst. Archaeol., no. 2, 1959. 

Roger Dion. Tartessos, l'Océan homérique 
et $ travaux d'Hercule. Rev. hist., July-Sept. 
1960. 


lungen von Theseus’ Abenteuer mit Skiron. 
Welt als Gesch., no. 1, 1960. 

A. W. Brvanck. La colonisation grecque de 
la Sicile et l'archéologie. Bull. Vereen. tot 
Bevord. Kennis Ant. Beschauing te's-Graven- 
hage, XXXIV, 1959. 

L. N. Kasamanova. K voprosu o sem'e i 
nasledstvennom prave na Krite v vu-v vv. 
do n. e. [Problems in the Family and the 
Right of Succession in Crete in the 7th—5th 
Cent. B. c.). Vestnik drev. ist, no. 4, 1960. 

K. H. Warzzs. Solon's “Price-Equalization.” 
Jour. Hellenic Stud., LXXX, 1960. 

A. J. Gramam. The Authenticity of the 
Sa TON OIKIZTHPQN of Cyrene. 
Ibid. 

A. ANDREWES. Thucydides and the Persians. 
Historia, Jan. 1961. 

Franz Krecuir. Argos and Tiryns nach der 
ed bei Sepeia. Philologus, CIV, nos. 3-4, 
1960. 

W. G. Forresr. Themistocles and Argos. 
Class. Quar., Nov. 1960. 

D. MacDowzir. Aigina and the Delian 
League. Jour. Hellenic Stud., LXXX, 1960. 

K. J. Dover. AEKATOZ AYTOZ. Ibid. 
Ni FrencH. A Note on Thucydides iii 68.5. 
Ibid. 

A. G. Woopreap. Thucydides’ Portrait of 
Cleon. Mnemoryne, XIII, no. 4, 1960. 

MassımiLiano Pavan. Postilla a Tucidide. 
Historia, Jan. 1961. 

G. T. W. Hooger. The Topography of the 
Frogs. Jour. Hellenic Stud., LXXX, 1960. 

B. L. VAN DER WAERDEN. Greek Astronomi- 
cal Calendars and Their Relation to the 
Athenian Civil Calendar. Ibid. 

P Szarxv. Theopompos and Athenian Lies. 
Ibid. 

R. Ross Horrowav. Tyndaris: Last Colony: 
of nr Sicilian Greeks. Archaeology, Winter 
1960. 

PIERRE DE LA CosTe-MEssELIERE. Listes. 
delphiques du iv^ siècle. Bull. Corr. Hell., 
LXXXIV, no. 2, 1960. 

Grxoncozs Daux. Une nouvelle liste amphic- 


Joser Fnr. Der politische Gehalt in Darstel- è tionique du ıv* siècle à Delphes, Ibid. 
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Franco GnzNATI. Ricerche sulle synkletoi 
di Grecia. Parola del Passato, no. 74, 1960. 

ALAN L. BorsenoLv. Áristotle's Athenaion 
Politeia 65, a: The "Official Token.” Hesperia, 
Oct.—Dec. 1960. x 

DorotHy Buru THompson. The House of 
N the Shoemaker, Archaeology, Winter 
1960. 

Friepeıch Prister. Das Alexander-Archiv 
und die hellenistische-römische Wissenschaft. 
Historia, Jan. 1961. 

Tuomas W. Arnica. Stoics, Cynics, and the 
Spartan Revolution. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., 
IV, no. 3, 1959. 

Hans JuLıus Worrr. Plurality of Laws in 
Prolemaic Egypt. Rev. Internat. Droits Anti- 
quité, VII, 1960. 

Lour: H. FELDMAN. The Orthodoxy of the 
Jews in Hellenistic Egypt. Jewish Soc. Stud., 
Oct. 1960. 

Jean Davvauıer. Le droit du mariage 
dans les cités grecques et hellénistiques d’après 
les écrits de Saint Paul. Rev. Internat. Droits 
Antiquité, VII, 1960. 

Farrz GscuwrrzeR. Vom Ende der griech- 
De E ERE Welt als Gesch., no. 
2, 1960. 

AnisripE THéoporipes. Du rapport entre les 
parties du Pap. Brooklyn 35. 1446. Rev. 
Internat. Droits Antiquité, VII, 1960. 

Uco Cori. Sur la notion d'imperium en 
droit public romain. Ibid. 

A. H. McDonauo. Fifty Years of Republican 
History. Jour. Roman Stud., L, 1960. 

Massimo PaLrorriNo. Le origini di Roma. 
Archeologia classica, ZU, no. 1, 1960. 

Orro SzxL. Der Raub der Sabinerinnen. 
Antike und Abendland, TX, 1960. 

E. Gansa. Studi su Dionigi di Alicarnasso, 
I. La costituzione di Romolo. Athenaeum, 
XXXVI, nos. 3-4, 1960. 

Vincenzo BrnriNr, Sulla genesi e la strut- 
tura delle leghe nell’ Italia arcaica. Rev. 
Internat. Droits Antiquité, VII, 1960. 

L. A. Er'Nrrsskm. Vystuplenie Mamertintsev 
[Action of the Mamertines]. Vestnik drev. ist., 
no. 4, 1960. 

E. T. Sarmon. The Strategy of the Second 
Punic War. Greece and Rome, Oct. 1960. 

SEuciA Roserri1. La Numidia e Cartagine 
fra la Il e la III guerra punica. Parola del 
Passato, no. 74, 1960. 

Fırıpeo CassoLA. La dedica di Lindo e la 
storia del commercio romano. lbid. 

H. H. ScurrAxD. Scipio Aemilianus and 
Roman Politics. Jour. Roman Stud., L, 1960. 

D. C. Eagt. Calpurni Pisones in the Sec- 
ond Century ».c. Athenaeum, XXXVIII, nos. 
374, 1960. 

Id. M. Octavius trib. pleb. 133 s.c. and 
his Successor. Latomus, Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

W. ScHMITTENNEn. Politik und Armie in 
der späten römischen Republik. Hist. Zeitsch., 
Feb. 1960. 
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Frırz Hamp. Römische Politik in republi- 
kanische Zeit und das Problem des “Sittenver- 
falls.” Ibid., Dec. 1959. 

T. F. Carney. Plutarch's Style in the 
Marius. Jour. Hellenic Stud., LXXX, 1960. 

UnsuLA Ewins. “Ne quis iudicio circum- 
veniatur." Jour. Roman Stud., L, 1960. 

D. R. SuackrEToN Barry. The Roman 
Nobility in the Second Civil War. Class. Quar., 
Nov. 1960. 

CHRISTIAN Maren. Zur Chronologie und 
Politik in Caesars erstem Konsulat. Historia, 
Jan. 1961. 

D. R. Suackieton Barry. The Credentials 
of L. Caesar and I. Roscius. jour. Roman 
Stud., L, 1960. 

VaNDICK DA Nésreca. Herméneutique ju- 


ridique appligee à P“interdictum unde vi 


coactis armatisve” dans le Pro Caecina de 
Cicéron. Rev. Internat. Droits Antiquité, VII, 
1960. 

MANFRED FUHRMANN. Cum dignitate otium. 
Politisches Programm und Staatstheorie bei 
Cicero. Gymnasium, Nov. 1960. ` 

MAXIMILIAN SCHAPER. Des Panaitios &vie 
doxıxög bei Cicero. Ein Interpretationsbeitrag 
zu Ciceros Schrift De Republica, Ibid. 

J. Guer and A. Paanerre. Lépide à Tha- , 
braca. Karthago, IX, 1958 [pub. 1960]. 

G. A. KosukLENKO. Gorodskoi stroi polisov 
Zapadnoi Parfi [The Municipal Organization 
of the Cities of Western Parthia]. Vestnik 
drev. ist., no. 4, 1960. 

Chester G. Stanz. The History of the 
Roman Empire, 1911~1960. Jour. Roman 
Stud., L, 1960. 

Orro Sser. Trogus, Caesar und Livius bei 
Polyainos. Rhein. Mus., CHI, no. 3, 1960. 

Harry C. Rorvencr. Herodes the Great: 
Citizen of the World. Class. Jour., Dec. 1960. 

RonaLp Syme. Piso Frugi and Crassus 
Frugi. Jour. an Stud., L, 1960. 

KarHLEEN M. T. Arxrinson. “Restitutio in 
integrum" and ‘iussum Augusti Caesaris" in ` 


an Inscription of Leyden. Rev. Internat. 
Droits Antiquité, VII, 1960. 
STEFAN Wernstock. Pax and the “Ara 


Pacis." Jour. Roman Stud., L, 1960. 

T. B. Mrrrorp. A Cypriot Oath of Alle- 
giance to Tiberius. Ibid. 

Maurice LaxBzRT. La naissance de la 
bureaucratie, Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1960. 

KENNETH WELLESLEY. Suggestio Falsi in 
Tacitus. Rhein. Mus., CH, no. 3, 1960. 

Dav SrockTON. Tacitus Annals XII 60: 
A Note. Historia, Jan. 1961. 

MANFRED FunuMaNN. Das Viertelkaiserjahr 
bei Tacitus. Über den Aufbau der Historien 
Buch II. Philologus, CIV, nos. 3-4, 1960. 

F. CasraaNoLr. Minerva Calcidica. Arche- 
ologia classica, XT, no. I, 1960. 

G. B. TowNzN». The Hippo Inscription and 


* the Career of Suetonius, Historia, Jan. 1961. 


L. Moretti. Statistica demografica ed epig- 
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rafia: Durata media della vita in Roma im- 
periale. Epigraphica, XXI, nos. 1-4, 1960. 

Tuomas W. Arrıca. The Opium Addiction 
of Marcus Aurelius. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.- 
Mar. 1961. 

H. J. Rose. Roman Religion 1910-1960. 
Jour. Roman Stud., L, 1960. 

ARNALDO Biscampr Sur la linis contestatio 
du procés criminel Rev. Internat. Droits 
Antiquité, VII, 1960. 

" Fa Stein. Pauli libri tres manualium. 

id. 

Jacquzs ScHwanTz. L'empire romain, 
l'Égypte, et le commerce oriental. Ann.: Éc., 
soc., civil., Jan.-Feb. 1960. 

J. A. C. Tuomas. Carriage by Sea. Rev. 
Internat, Droits Antiquité, VII, 1960. 

T. Jaws Lucs, Jr. Appian’s Magisterial 
Terminology. Class. Philol., Jan. 1961. 

KoNRAp Krarr. Zum Bürgerrecht der Sol- 
datenkinder. Historia, Jan. 1961. 

STEWART InviN Oost. The Alexandrian Se- 
ditions under Philip and Gallienus. Class. 
Philol., Jan. 1961. 

JEAN GaupEMET. La transmission des con- 
stitutions relatives au droit successoral au 
Bas-Empire ct dans les royaumes barbares. 
Rev. Internat. Droits Antiquité, VIL, 1960. 

WaLTER R. CuarnMERs. Eunapius, Ammi- 
anus Marcelinus, and Zosimus on Julian’s 
Persian Expedition. Class. Quar., Nov. 1960. 

L. N. GuMiLEV. Nekotorye voprosy istorii 
Khunnov [Some Problems in the History of 
the Huns]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1960. 

I. A. Rictmsonp. Roman Britain, 1910- 
1960. Jour. Roman Stud., L, 1960. 

S. S. Frere. Town and Country in Roman 
Britain. Past and Present, Nov. 1959. 

J. N. L. Mrazs. Pelagius and the End of 
Roman Rule in Britain. Jour. Roman Stud., L, 
1960. 

E. Gassa and G. Trsmerri. Dna signora di 
Treviri sepulta a Pavia. Athenacum, XXXVIII, 
nos. 3—4, 1960. 

J. KorEgNpo. La moissoneuse antique: Son 
emploi en Gaule romaine. Ann.: Ec., soc., 
civil., Nov.—Dec. 1960. 

Hermann Hmz. Die Colonia Ulpia Traiana 
bei Xanten. Gymnasium, Beihefte, 1960. 

Orro DorpeLreLo. Das römische Köln als 
Grundlage für die mittelalterliche Stadt. Ibid. 

DrgrwuLP Baarz. Die Topographie des 
römischen Mainz. Ibid. 

WILHELM SCHLEIERMACHER. Municipium 
Arae Flavianae. Ibid. 

Id. Augusta Vindelicum. Ibid. 

oo Userr. Das römische Regensburg. 
Ibid. 

J. Fırz. L. Cassius Pius Marcellinus. Acta 
a. Acad. Sc. Ungaricae, VIII, nos. 3-4, 
1960. 

E. PoLar. Ein Gesellschaftsvertray aus dem 
römischen Dakien. Ibid. 

GERsHOM ScnoLem. Die krypto-jiidische 
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Sekte der Dönme (Sabbatianer) in der Fürkie. 
Numen, Dec. 1960. 

A. F. Norman. The Book Trade in Fourth- 
Century Antioch. Jour. Hellenic Stud., LXXX, 
1960. 

Ts. FnaNKronRT. Présence de 
Isra&l. Latomus, Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

Mario pe Dommicıs. L'apicultura e alcune 
questioni connesse nel regolamento di un 
fondo imperiale africano. Rev. Internat. Droits 
Antiquité, VII, 1960. 

SMILIENNE DEMoucEOT. Le chameau et 
l'Afrique du Nord romaine. Ann.: Éc., soc., 
civil., Mar.-Apr. 1960. 

EpMoND Frazours. Les Baquates et la 
province romaine de Tingitane. Bull. Arch. 
Maroc., TI, 1957. 

CHARLES SAUMAGNE. "Corpus Christan- 
orum." Rev. Internat. Droits Antiquité, VI, 
1960. 

^W. H. Frenn. The Failure of the Persecu- 
tions in the Roman Empire. Past and Present, 
Nov. 1959. 


Rome en 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Epwanp F. CAMPBELL, Jr. Excavation at 
Shechem 1960. Bibl. Archaeol., Dec. 1960. 

MACHTELD J. MELLINK. Archaeology in Asia 
Minor. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 1961. 

George Daux. Chronique des fouilles. Bull. 
Corr. Hell., LXXXIV, no. 2, 1960. 

Vassos KaraarorcHis. Fouilles de Kition. 
Ibid. i 

W. H. Prommer. The Archaic Acropolis: 
Some Problems. Jour. Hellenic Stud., LXXX, 
1960. 

Emar GJerstan. Naukratis Again. Acta 
Archaeol., XXX, 1959. 

P. J. Rus. The Danish Bronze Vessels of 
Greek, Early Campanian, and Etruscan Man- 
ufacturers. lid. 

Homer A. THompson. Activities in the 
Athenian Agora: 1959. Hesperia, Oct.-Dec. 
1960. 

Prero ORLANDINI. Materiale archeologico 
gelese del rv-mi sec. a. C. nel Museo Nazionale 
di zen Archeologia classica, XM, no. 1, 
1960. 

GIANFILIPPO CanETTONI. Excavations and 
Discoveries in the Forum Romanum and on 
the Palatine during the Last Fifty Years. Jour. 
Roman Stud., L, 1960. 

ConNELIUs C. VERMEULE. A Roman Silver 
nes in the Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Art. 
Ibid. 

K. A. Sreer. The Antonine Wall, 1934- 
1959. Ibid. 

J. Wittems and M. Armand. A propos du 
cimetière belgo-romain d'Amay. Latomus, 
Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

Turorm Ivanov. Pametniktsi ot Pautalia 
[Monuments of Pautalia]. Bull. Archeol. Inst. 
Bulgaria, XXII, 1960. 
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G., Caaries-Picarp. Mosaiques africaines du 
ın® s. ap. J.-C. Rev. archéol., July-Sept. 1960. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 


Henry G. Fischer. The Inscription of 
In-it.f, Born of TH Jour. Near East. Stud., 
Oct. 1960. 

M. Martin. A Preliminary Report after Re- 
examination of the Byblian Inscriptions. Ori- 
entalia, XXX, no. 1, 1961. 

SALOMO Loria, Zu den neugefundenen pyli- 
er Inschriften. Parola del Passato, no. 74, 
1960. 

T. B. Mrrrorp. The Syllabic Inscription, 
POUR 106. Jour. Hellenic Stud., LXXX, 
1960. 

Jacques VENERICE. Inscriptions de Tanagra 
en alphabet épichorique. Bull. Corr. Hell., 

V, no. 2, 1960. 

Joyce RzvNoLps. Inscriptions and Roman 
Jouet 1910-1960. Jour. Roman Stud., L, 
1960. 

STEFAN Wersstock. Two Archaic Inscrip- 
tions from Latium, Ibid. 

G. Cotonna. Un miliario poco noto della 
via Claudia Valeria. Epigraphica, XXI, nos. 
1-4, 1960. 

A. FeRRUA. Nuove iscrizioni della via Osti- 
ense. Ibid. 
mo C. Susrwi. Testi epigrafici mutinensi. 

L. GASPERINI. Nuove iscrizioni etrusche e 
latine di Visentium. Ibid. 

C. B. Pascal. Epigraphical Note. Ibid. 

A. Ferrua. Della provenienza di alcune 
lapidi di Palazzo Capponi. Ibid. 

A. Sorrrent. Cippo votivo di Castiglione 
Olona felicemente ritrovato a Mozzate. Ibid. 

Eric G. Turner and Orro Scotch. A Ro- 


Other Recent Publications 


D. M. Pirmi. Un nouveau document sur 
le Koinon pontique en marge d'un album 
agonistique d'Istros. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXXIV, 
no. 2, 1960. 


BOOKS 


Davison, Jean M. Attic Geometric Work- 
shops. Yale Classical Studies, Vol. XVI. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1961. 
Pp. x, 161. $5.00. 

FrarepmMan, Davin NoEL, and Wricur, G. 
Ernest (eds). The Biblical Archaeologist 
Reader. Anchor Books. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. 1961. Pp. xvi, 342. $1.45. 

Herodian of Antioch’s History of the Ro- 
man Empire from the Death of Marcus Aure- 
lius to the Accession of Gordian HI. Trans. by 
Epwarp C. EcHors. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1961. Pp. 220. $5.00. 

Hooper, FmıLer A. Funerary Stelae from 
Kom Abou Billou. University of Michigan, 
Kelsey Museum of Archaeology Studies, No. 
i. Ann Arbor: the Museum. 1961. Pp. 165, 
16 plates. $3.25. 

HossrLL, Harry M., and ÁNpERsoN, WIL- 
LIAM S. (eds.). Yale Classical Studies. Vol. 
XVII. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. 1961. Pp. 283. $5.00. 

Procopius. Secret History. Trans. by RıcH- 
ARD AÁTWwATER. Foreword by Arınur E. R. 
Boar. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 1961. Pp. xvi, 150. $4.50. 

STARR, G. The Roman Imperial 
Navy, 31 BC-AD. 324. 2d. ed.; New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1960. Pp. xvii, 232. $5.75. 
See rev. of 1st ed. (1941), AHR, XLVI (July 
1942), 829. 

Winter, Paur. On the Trial of Jesus. Studia 
Judaica: Forschungen zur Wissenschaft des 


man Writing-Tablet from London. Jour. Judentums, No. r. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 
Roman Stud., L, 1960. 1961. Pp. 216. 
e 
Medieval 


Bernard ]. Holm 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


Sısrer RAPHAEL Dimonp. Francis Joseph 
Tschan: A Contemporary Catholic Scho 
[d. 1957]. Rec. Am. Catholic Hist. Soc. Phila- 
delphia, Mar.-June 1960. 

Mansi and Migne on Microcards [project 
announcement]. Speculum, Jan. 196r. 

Pu. DorriNoER and R. Forz. Histoire d’Al- 
lemagne au Moyen Age: Publications des 
années 1955-1959 (pt. 2). Rev. hist., Oct.- 
Dec. 1960. 

Guy FounquiN. Histoire de Paris et histoire 
des anciens Pays-Bas. Rev. belge de philol. et 
d’hist., no. 4, 1960. 

Suzanne SoLzNTE. Nouvelles acquisitions 


latines et frangaises du Departement des man- 
uscrits de la Bibliothèque nationale pendant 
les années 1951-1957. Bibliothèque de l'École 
des chartes, CXVII, 1959 [pub. 1960]. 

P. LEMERLE. Le Centre de recherches d'his- 
toire et civilisation byzantines à la Sorbonne. 
Rev. hist., Oct-Dec. 1960. 

Marron Gr52s. Medieval European History: 
The Synoptic View. Hust. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Nov. 1960. 

Sven SrzLLING-MicHAUD. Quelques aspects 
du problème du temps au moyen Age. Schweiz. 
Beitr. s. Allgemeinen Gesch., XVII, 1959. 

BrenNHARD W. Schorz. The Canonization of 
Edward the Confessor. Speculum, Jan. 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Games Post, Ratio publicae utilitatis, ratio 
status und '"'Staatsráson" (1100—1300) (pt. 1). 
Welt als Gesch., no. 1, 1961. 

Jean Rıcmarn. Chateaux, chätelains et vas- 
saux en Bourgogne aux xi* et xn* siècles. Ca- 
hiers de civilisation médiévale, Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

Louis CanoLus-BAnRÉ. Consultation du car- 
dinal Pietro Colonna sur le n* miracle de 
saint Louis. Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes, 
CXVI, 1959 [pub. 1960]. 

ANTHONY LurraEgLL. The Aragonese Crown 
and the Knights Hospitallers of Rhodes, 1291— 
1350. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1961. 

Ranatp NICHOLSON. The Siege of Berwick, 
1333. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

D. Warxer. Ralph Son of Pichard. Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 1960. 

Jouw "laAvLoR. The Development of the 
Polychronicon Continuation. Eng. His. Rev., 
Jan. 1961. 

B.-A. Pocouer pu Havr-]ussÉ. La Renais- 
sance littéraire autour de Henri V, roi d'Angle- 
terre (Deux lettres inédites, 1412). Rev. Aist., 
Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

GEOFFREY Han. Material Used in the “Cal- 
endar of Documents Relating to Ireland." 
Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 1960. 

ANDRÉ Popp&. Dans la Russie médiévale, 
x*-xi* siècles: Écriture et culture. Aan.: Éc., 
soc., civil., Jan.-Feb. 1961. 

C. R. Boxer. From the Maghgreb to the 
Moluccas, 1415-1521 [voyages of discovery]. 
History Today, Jan. 1961. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


Emm Lucxt, The Role of the Large Land- 
holder in the Loss of Roman Gaul. Am. Jour. 
Econ. and Sociology, Oct. 1960. 

'Tuon&kr.p Raxskov. The Viking Town of 
Lindholm Høje. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec. 1960. 

CHARLOTTE BLINDBEIM. New Light on Vik- 
ing Trade in Norway. Archaeoligy, Winter 
1960. 

C. Warren Horxisrer. The Five-Hide Unit 
and the Old English Military Obligation. 
Speculum, Jan. 196r. 

R. Dron. A propos des origines du vignoble 
bourguignon. Rev. hist., Oct-Dec. 1960. 

Davm HerLmY. Church Property on the 
European Continent, 701-1200, Speculum, 
Jan. 1967. 

R A. DowxiN. Settlement and Depopula- 
tion on Cistercian Estates during the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries, Especially in York- 
shire. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 1960. 

Joun SLEE. Some Oxfordshire Wills of the 
Fifteenth Century. Dublin Rev., Winter 1960- 
6r. 

Werner När. Die Entwicklung St. Gallens 
zum Stadtstaat: Beispiel eines Staatsbildungs- 
prozesses. Schweiz. Beitr. z. Allgemeinen 
Gesch., XVII, 1959. 
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Hermann RrENNEPAHRT. Nachlese zu” der 
Frago der Herkunft des Schiedsgerichtswesens. 
Ibid. 


Jacouzs Prenon. La langue de la Seconde 
coutume de Charroux. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, Oct.—Dec. 1960. 

RonzRT FAvkEAU. Comptes de la sénéchaus- 
see de Saintongue (1360-1362). Bibliothèque 
a des chartes, CXVII, 1959 [pub. 
1960]. 

ANDRÉ BossuaT. Le servage en Nivernais 
au xv" siècle d'après les registres du Parlement. 
Ibid. 

Darrow J. Forses. Temporal Goods in the 
Christian Economy: A Thomist Synthesis. Rev. 
de l'Univ. d'Ottawa, Oct-Dec. 1960. 

E. W. Ives. The Reputation of the Com- 
mon Lawyers in English Society, 1450—1550. 
Univ. Birmingham Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1960. 

S. F. C. Musom. See British list. 

Ivan CrouLas. Un aspect original des rela- 
tions fiscales entre la royauté et la clergé de 
France au xvi® siècle. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., no. 4, 
1960. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


PoLvcagpP R. Srerwoon. Patristic Renewal: 
A Current Survey. Am. Benedictine Rev., Mar. 
1961. 

eevee D. McSuane. The History of the 
Church from 1300 to 1648: A Survey of 
Research, 1955-1960. Theological Stud., Mar. 
1961. 

"c. J. Speer II. The Disappearance of Chris- 
tianity from North Africa in the Wake of the 
Rise of Islam. Church Hist., Dec. 1960. 

P. Iso MÜLLER. Zur Geistigkeit des früh- 
mittelalterlichen Churrätiens. Schweiz. Beitr. 2. 
Allgemeinen Gesch., XVI, 1959. 

Ian B. Cowan. The Development of the 
Parochial System in Medieval Scotland. Scot- 
tish Hist. Rev., Apr. 1961. 

A. Joris. Note sur la date du début de 
l'épiscopat de Théoduin, évêque de Lidge. Rev. 
belge de philol. et d'hist., no. 4, 1960. 

Ca. DznriNE. Les chanoines réguliers dans 
l'ancienne province ecclésiastique de Salzbourg 
d'après les travaux récents. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., 
no. 4, 1960. 

Lupwic Hópr. Das scholastische Verständnis 
von Kirchenamt und Kirchengewalt unter dem 
frühen Einfluss der aristotelischen Philosophie. 
Scholastik, no. 1, 1961. 

Tuto VENCKELEER. Un recueil cathare: Le 
manuscrit A.6.10 de la “Collection Vaudoise" 
de Dublin [concl.]. Rev. belge de philol. et 
a’ hist., no. 3, 1960. 

A. Ampe. Les redactions successives de 
l'apologie schoonhovienne pour Ruusbroec 
contre Gerson [concl.]. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., no. 
«i, 1960. 

Francis OAaxıey. The "Propositiones Utiles" 
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of Pierre d'Ailly: An Epitome of Conciliar 
Theory. Church Hist., Dec. 1960. 

HÉLÈNE WAGENAAR-NOLTHENIUSs. Sur la 
construction musicale du drame liturgique. 
oe de civilisation médiévale, Oct.-Dec. 
1960. 

ReYNoLp Weryenzore. Luther et les cin- 
quante et un Augustins d'Erfurt, d'aprés une 
lettre d'indulgence inédite du 18 avril 1508. 
Rev. d'hist. ecclés., no. 4, 1960. 

J. D. M. Derrerr. See British list. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
LEARNING 


ELISABETH PELLEGEIN. Membra disiecta Flo- 
riacensia [abbey of Fleury]. Bibliothèque de 
l'École des chartes, CXVII, 1959 [pub. 1960]. 

Rosert Favreau. Les les et la culture 
à Saint-Hilaire-le-Grand de Poitiers, des or- 
ignes au début du xn* siècle. Cahiers de civil- 
tsation médiévale, Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

PAUL Axsıscher. La Chanson de Roland 
dans le "désert littéraire" du xi? sidcle. Rev. 
belge de philol. et d'hist., no. 3, 1960. 

J. Norrenr. Sur les sources épiques du 
Pélerinage de Charlemagne. Ibid. 

MICHAEL P. SHeRmAN. Jacopo Ragona and 
His Rules for Artificial Memory. Manuscripta, 
Oct. 1960. 

WirLLiAM A. Warracr. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Galileo, and Einstein. The Thomis!, Jan. 1961. 

CuaRLES T. Davis. An Early Florentine Po- 
litical Theorist: Fra Remigio de’ Girolami. 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Dec. 15, 1960. 

Mortimer J. Donovan. Priscian and the 
COD of the Ancients. Speculum, Jan. 
1961. 

Joan H. Fimer. Chaucer's Horses. South 
Atlantic Quar., no. 1, 1961. 


THE FINE ARTS 


Jacouzs Gutir. MAIN. Interlace Decoration and 
the Influence of the North on Mozarabic Ilu- 
mination. Art Bull., Sept. 1960. 

GABRIEL BBAUDEQUIN. Les représentations 
sculptées de l'Adoration des Mages dans l'an- 
cien diocèse d'Autun à Pépoque romane. Ca- 
hiers de civilisation médiévale, Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

James R. JogNsoN. The Tree of Jesse Win- 
dow of Chartres: Laudes Regiae. Speculum, 
Jan. 1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


Rosert Branner. Historical Aspects of the 
oe of Reims Cathedral, 1210-1241. 
Ibid, 

Epwin Jamıer. French and Provençal Poet- 
Musicians of the Middle Ages: A Biblio- 
Discography. Romance Philology, Feb. 1961. 

Josera Gantner. Hans Holbein the 
Younger. Universitas, no. 1, 1961. 


BOOKS 


BuvxzN, Thea. Das römische Recht in den 
Constitutionen von Melfi. Wissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir 
Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
No. 1x9. Cologne: Westdeutscher Verlag. 
1960. Pp. 89. Cloth DM 12.60, paper DM 
9.25. 

Finsenc, H. P. R. The Early Charters of 
the West Midlands. Studies in Early English 
History, No. 2. Leicester: Leicester University 
Press. 1961. Pp. 256. 50s. 

Frrcken, Jonn. The Construction of Gothic 
Cathedrals: A Study of Medieval Vault Erec- 
ton. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1961. Pp. xxi, 344. $10.10. 

GABRIEL, ÁsruK L. Skara House at the 
Mediaeval University of Paris: History, Topog- 
raphy, and Chartılary. Texts and Studies in 
the History of Mediaeval Education, No. 9. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: Mediaeval Institute, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 1960. Pp. 195. $4.00. 

L«roucue, Ronert. The Birth of Western 
Economy: Economic Aspects of the Dark 
Ages. Foreword by Purim Grierson. Trans. 
by E. M. WirxiNsoN. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1961. Pp. xviii, 341. $7.50. See rev. of 
French ed. (1956), AHR, LXI (Jan. 1957), 
373. 

Luwis, N. B. The Study of Medieval His- 
tory. Inaugural Lecture Delivered 27th Janu- 
ary, 1960. [Sheffield:] University of Sheffield. 
[1960.] Pp.*14. 

Munz, Perer. The Origin of the Carolingian 
Empire. Leicester: Leicester University Press in 
association with University of Otago Press. 
1960. Pp. ix, 43. 6r. 

Taytor, J. Medieval Historical Writing in 
Yorkshire. St. Anthony’s Hall Publications, 
No. 19. York: St. Anthony's Press. 1961. Pp. 
32. 35.60. 


Great Britain, Commonwealth, and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


ARTICLES 
TUDORS AND STUARTS 


G. R. Barno. The Library of the “Wizard” 
Earl: Henry Percy Ninth Earl of Northumber, 
land (1564-1632). Library, Dec. 1960. 


ALFRED W. BRAYTHWAITE. Early Tithe Prose- 
cutions: Friends as Outlaws. Jour. Friends’ 
Hist. Soc., Autumn 1960. 

Lucren CAMPZAU. Les Cabot el l'Amérique. 
Rev. d’hist. Amer. fr., Dec. 1960. 

Aric C. Carrer. Sce Low Countries list. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


L. A. CrazxsoN. The Organization of the 
English Leather Industry in the Late Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 1960. 

THomas CrAvroN. An Historical Study of 
the Portraits of Sir John Suckling. Jour. War- 
burg and Courtauld Inst., XXIII, 1960. 

I. BERNARD Conen. See General list. 

ALLEN G. Desus. The Paracelsian Com- 
promise in Elizabethan England. Ambir, 
June 1960. 

J. Duncan M. Dergert, Neglected Versions 
of the Contemporary Account of the Trial of 
Sir Thomas More. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Nov. 1960. 

Broce Dicxiws. The Guevaras of Stenigot: 
Spanish Squires in Tudor Lincolnshire. Bull. 
Hisp. Stud., Oct. 1960. 

A. H. Dopp. Elizabethan Towns and Cities. 
History Today, Feb. 1961. 

Herzen J. Dow. Two Italian Portrait-Busts 
of Henry VIII. Art Bull., Dec. 1960. 

A. Eames, The King’s Pinnace, the Swan, 
1642-1645. Mariner’s Mirror, Feb. 1961. 

N. J. Envicorr. Sir Thomas Browne as 
"Orphan," with Some Account of His Step- 
father, Sir Thomas Dutton. Univ. of Toronto 
Quar., Jan. 1961. 

G. E. FussgLL. Crop Nutrition in the Late 
Stuart Age (1660-1714). Annals of Science, 
Sept. 1958. 

Marcs De Grève. La légende de Gar- 
gantua en Angleterre au xvi" siècle. Rev. belge 
de philol. et d’hist., no. 3, 1960. 

J. W. HzarvEL. Newton's Discovery of the 
Law of Centrifugal Force. Isis, Dec. 1960. 

G. S. Hormes. The Commons’ Division on 
"No Peace without Spain," 7 December 1711. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 1960. 

E. H. Kossmann et al. Trevor Roper's “Gen- 
eral Crisis." Past and Present, Nov. 1960. 

J. R. Lanper. Henry VI and the Duke of 
York’s ‘Second Protectorate, r495 to 1456. 
Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept. 1960. 

D. M. Loaves. The Authorship and Publi- 
cation of The Copye of a Letter Sent by John 
Bradforth to the Right Honorable Lordes the 
Erles of Arundel, Darbte, Shrewsbury and 
Penbroke [sic]. Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. 
Soc., IT, no. 2, 1960. 

Murray F. MARKLAND. The Role of Wil- 
liam Caxton. Research Stud., Washington State 
Univ., June 1960. 

Roserr McNotry. Bruno at Oxford. Ren- 
aissance News, Winter 1960. 

S. F. C. Mosom. Richard Hunne’s “Prae- 
munire.” Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1961. 

J. C. T. Oxrzs. "English Bokes Concernying 
to James Morice.” Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. 
Soc., IH, no. 2, 1960. 

A. E. Peasron. The Revisions of the Prayer 
Book by Dr. Samuel Clarke. Trans. Unitarian 
Hist. Soc., Oct. 1959. 
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J. A. R. Pr«rorr. Christmas under the«Puri- 
tans. History Today, Dec. 1960. 

EpwaAnD P. von DER Porren. Our First New 
England [Drake, 1579]. US Naval Inst. Proc., 
Dec. 1960. 

Dennis Quinn. Donne’s Christian Elo- 
quence. BLH, Dec. 1960. 

Conor Reny. Ignace Gaston Pardies, S.J. 
(1636-1673): Correspondent of the Royal So- 
ciety. Month, Feb. 1961. 

A. D. Serzeck. The Trial of Thomas Salt- 
house and Miles Halhead. Jour. Friends’ Hist. 
Soc., Autumn 1960. 

J. G. Smams. The Making of a Penal Law 
(2 Anne, c. 6), 1703-4. Irish Hit. Stud., 
Sept. 1960. 

MicHAEL Srictey. The Great Frost Fair of 
1683-4. History Today, Dec. 1960. 

Jack SrrL.LiNGxR. The Biographical Prob- 
lem of Astrophel and Stella. Jour. Eng. and 
Germanic Philol., Oct. 1960. 

LAWRENCE STONE. Marriage among the Eng- 
lish Nobility in the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist., Jan. 1961. 

Id. The Peer and the Alderman's Daughter 
[Lord Compton and Elizabeth Spencer]. Hir- 
tory Today, Jan. 1961. 

W. D. J. Caron. Txompson. The Sixteenth- 
Century Editions of A Supplication wnto King 
Henry the Eighth by Robert Barnes, D.D.: A 
Footnote to the History of the Royal Su- 
premacy. Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. Soc., TH, 
no. 2, 1960. 

Marx A. THomson. See General list. 

Rıcmarp  VaucHAN and Jonn Fines. A 
Handlist of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, not De- 
scribed by M. R. James. Trans. Cambridge 
Bibliog. Soc., II, no. 2, 1960. 

Peter Wane. Parish Registers and the 
Registration. of the Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths in England. Archivum, VIII, 1958. 

C. V. Wanewoop. Rubens and King Charles 
I. History Today, Dec. 1960. 

CmanLEs WirsoN. Cloth Production and In- 
ternational Competition in the Seventeenth 
Century. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 1960. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


M. S. ANDERSON. Some British Influences on 
Russian Intellectual Life and Society in the 
18th Century. Slavonic and East European 
Rev., Dec. 1960. 

Grues BARBER, J. J. Tourneisen of Basle 
and the Publication of English Books on the 
Continent, c, 1800. Library, Sept. 1960. 

Ann Beck. Issues in the Anti-Vaccination 
Movement in England. Medical Hist., Oct. 
1960. 

Newson M. Braxe. Eunice against the 
Shakers. New York Hist., Oct. 1960. 

* J. H Burns. The Scottish Committees of 
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the House of Commons, 1948-59. Polit. Stud., 
Oct. 1960. 

Jonn Carrer, William Ged and the Inven- 
tion of Stereotype. Library, Sept. 1960. 

Maurice Cow 1ine. Lytton, the Cabinet, and 
the Russians, August to November 1878. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 1961. 

Sm CHARLES Darwin. Some Episodes in 
Darwin's Voyage on the “Beagle.” Proc. Royal 
Inst. Great Britain, no. 171, 1960. 

Morris Davis and SrpNev VERBA. Party 
Affiliation and International Opinions in Brit- 
ain and France, 1947-1956. Pub. Opin. Quar., 
Winter 1960. 

K. C. Epwarps and G. R. Crone. Geogra- 
phy in Great Britain 1959-60. Geog. Jour., 
Dec. 1960. 

Harry A. GAiLEY, Jr. Seeley and the Ex- 
pansion of England. Northwest Missouri State 
Coll. Stud., May 1960. 

D. R. Guard. Salisbury’s African Policy 
and the Heligoland Offer of 1890. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1960. 

A. Rupert Haır. Charles Joseph Singer, 
1876-1960: Isis, Dec. 1960. 

MicuazL Hansury. Baron von Hügel: Let- 
ters to a Niece. Month, Jan. 1961. 

L. W. Hanson. John Baskerville: A Bibli- 
ography. Library, Sept. 1960. 

PETER Hennocx. Zur Entwicklung der 
englischen Städte im neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert. Welt als Gesch., no. 4, 1960. 

MurIEL A. Hicks. Friends’ Reference Li- 
brary, 1901-1959. Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., 
Autumn 1960. 

Marcaret M. Jerrerson. Lord Salisbury 
and the Eastern Question, 1890-1898. Sla- 
vonic and East European Rev., Dec. 1960. 

PauL Kaurman. A Bookseller’s Record of 
ann) Book Clubs. Library, Dec. 
1960. 

W. T. LaPRApE. Edmund Burke: An Ad- 
ee in Reputation. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 
1960. 

V. D. Lipman. Trends in Anglo-Jewish 
zn Jewish Jour. Sociology, Nov. 
1960. 

ALBERT M. Lyres. The Hostile Reaction to 
the American Views of Johnson and Wesley. 
Jour. Rutgers Univ. Lib., Dec. 1960. 

S. ManaNDON. Frederic Harrison (1831- 
1923). Etudes Anglaises, Oct-Dec. 1960. 

Laurence W. Martin. The Bournemouth 
Affair: Britain's First Primary Election. Jour. 
Politics, Nov. 1960. 

W. D. Mcintyre. Disraeli’s Colonial Policy: 
The Creation of the Western Pacific High 
Commission, 1874-1877. Hist Stud., Atus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Nov. 1960. 

Hırary Meran. The Loss of the Victoria 
[1893]. Mariner’s Mirror, Feb. 1961. 

Grorce L. Mosse. Puritan Radicalism and® 
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the Enlightenment. Church Hist., Dec. 1960. 

Mary E. Murpny. Sir George Touche, Bart., 
d 1861-1935. Bus. Hist. Rev., Winter 
1960. 

A. E. Musson and E. RoBiNsoN. Science and 
Industry in the Late Eighteenth Century. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 1960. 

G. D. Noxzs. Irish Law in English Courts. 
Internat. and Comp. Law Quar., Oct. 1960. 

J. S. Nurser. The Religious Conscience in 
Lord Acton's Political Thought. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Jan—Mar. 1961. 

Tuomas J. OmsacnH. Progress in Iron and 
Steel: 1870-1913. Comp. Stud. in Society and 
Hist. (The Hague), Jan. 1961. 

H. Parris. Railway Policy in Peel's Admin- 
istration, 1841-1846. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Nov. 1960. 

STANLEY Prerson. John Trevor and the 
Labor Church Movement in England, 1891- 
1900. Church Hist., Dec. 1960. 

Pura» Pinxus. A Tale of a Tub and the 
Rosy Cross. Jour. Eng. and Germanic Philol., 
Oct. 1960. 

TERENCE H. Quarter. John Stuart Mill, 
Disciple of De Tocqueville. Western Polit. 
Quar., Dec. 1960. 

R. B. Rose. The Priestly Riots of 1791. Past 
and Present, Nov. 1960. 

Grorcs Rup£. John Wilkes and the Middle- 
sex Election. History Today, Feb. 1961. 

Id. The Middlesex Electors of 1768-1769. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

R. S. Savers. Monetary Thought and Mone- 
tary Policy in England. Econ. Jour., Dec. 1960. 

I. SELLERS. The Pro-Boer Movement in 
Liverpool. Trans. Unitarian Hist. Soc., Oct. 
1960. 

E. ANTHONY SwrrH. Bribery and Disfran- 
chisement: Wallingford Elections, 1820-1832. 
Eng. Hust. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

James Srgwart. The Press-Gangs of the 
Royal Navy. US Navy Inst. Proc., Oct. 1960. 

V. P. Unperwoon. Reflets anglais dans 
l'oeuvre de Rimbaud. Rev. de littérature com- 
parée, Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

M. S. VENKATARAMANI. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Britain's Domestic Politics and Foreign 
Relations, 1919-1931. Polit. Stud., Oct. 1960. 

Jonn M. Warn. The Colonial Policy of 
Lord John Russell’s Administration. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 1960. 

R. GERARD Warp. Captain Alexander Maco- 
nochie, R. N., K.H., 1787-1860. Geog. Jour., 
Dec. 1960. 

SinNEY Wess. The First Labour Govern- 
ment. Polit. Quar., Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

L. Pearce Wiiuiams. See General list. 

Davi» Woopwarp, Antwerp 1914. History 
Today, Dec. 1960. 

Esmonp WRrıcHT. Robert Liston, Second 
Minister to the United States. Ibid., Feb. 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


E. O. Awa. Federal Elections in Nigeria, 
1959. Indian Jour. Pol. Sci., Apr.-June 1960. 

SAMUEL H. Barnes. Quebec Catholicism 
and Social Change. Rev. of Politics, Jan. 1961. 

MicHAzL R. Boorg. Gold Rush Theater: 
The Theatre Royal, Barkerville, British. Co- 
lumbia. Pacific Northwest Quar., July 1960. 

M. Crark. The Choice of Botany Bay. Hist. 
Sttid., Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 1960. 

Geratp Dartrorp. Failure of Federalism 
in E British Community. Current Hist., Aug. 
1960. 

Jonn F. GLaser. Parnell’s Fall and the Non- 
conformist Conscience. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 
1960. 

Epcag Horr. The Irish President: The 
Later Career of Eamon de Valera. History 
Today, Feb. 1961. 

L. J. Hume. Working Class Movements in 
Sydney and Melbourne before the Gold 
Rushes. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zea- 
land, Nov. 1960. 

CONRAD JOYNER. Attempts to Extend Com- 
monwealth Powers, 1908-1919. lbid. 

Briron Martin, Jr. The Viceroyalty of 
Lord Dufferin, History Today, Dec. 1960, 
Jan. 196r. 

J. D. B. Murer. The C.R.O. and Com- 
i ME Relations. Internat. Stud., July 
1960. 

Jrrenpra Monan. Parliamentary Opinions 
on the Suez Crisis in Australia and New Zea- 
land. Ibid. 

MARGARET Prana. Clerics, Politicians, and 
the Bilingual Schools Issue in Ontario, 1910— 
1917. Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec. 1960. 

M. S. Rayan. Indian Foreign Policy in Ac- 
tion, 1954—56. India Quar., July-Sept. 1960. 

Td. Stresses and Strains in Indo-British Re- 
lations, 1954-6. Internat. Stud., July 1960. 

K. R. Raycopatan. Elections ig Kerala—A 
Factual Study. Indian Jour. Pol. Sci. Apr.— 
June 1960. 

Louis RosENsERG. Some Aspects of the His- 
torical Development of the Canadian Jewish 
Community. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., 
Dec. 1960. 

ESTHER SEMPLE, D. Kennepy, et al. Writ- 
ings on Irish History, 1959. Irish Hist. Stud., 
Sept. 1960. 


BOOKS 

Asupy, M. K. Joseph Ashby of Tysoe, 1859- 
1919: A Study of English Village Life. Fore- 
word by J. W. Ropertson Scorr. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 
302. 94.75. "a 

ATTLEE, Eart. Empire into Common- 
wealth, The Chichele Lectures Delivered at 
Oxford in May 1960 on “Changes in the Con- 
cepton and Structure of the British Empire 
during the Last Half Century.” New York: 
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Oxford University Press. 1961. Pp. 53. $1.20. 

BreaGLEHOLE, J. C. The Discovery of New 
Zealand. 2d ed.; New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 196r. Pp. xii, 102. 

Bexorr, PrexsE. Matsonnenve. Figures ca- 
nadiennes, No. 3. [Tours:] Mame; distrib. by 
Société Fomac, Montreal. 1960. Pp. 189. $1.50. 

Bourne, AwpRÉ-] Histoire de la Grande- 
Bretagne. “Que sais-je?” No. 282. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1961. Pp. 126. 

CAMPBELL, Miuprev. The English Yeoman 
under Elizabeth and the Early Stuarts. Re- 
print; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1960. 
Pp. vii, 456. $8.50. Sce rev. of 1st ed. (1942), 
AHR, XLVIII (Oct. 1943), 777: 

CARRIÈRE, Gaston, OMI. Histoire docu- 
mentaire de la Congrégation des Missionnaires 
Oblats de Marie-Immaculée dans VEst du 
Canada. Pt. x, De l'arrivée au Canada à la 
mort du Fondateur (1841-1861). Vol. M. 
Études de l'Institut d'Histoire du Canada de 
l'Université d'Ottawa. Ottawa: Editions de 
l'Université d'Ottawa. 1961. Pp. 363. 

CARTER, E. H., and Mzass, R. A. F. A His- 
tory of Britain. 3d ed.; New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xxiv, 1116. $4.40. 
Textbook. 

CosBAN, ALFRED, Edmund Burke and the 
Revolt against the Eighteenth Century: A 
Study of the Political and Social Thinking of 
Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey. 
2d ed.; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1960. 
Pp. xiv, 280. $3.75. See rev. of 1st ed. (1929), 
AHR, XXXV (Apr. 1930), 664. 

CoLLINSON, Parrıck (ed). Letters of 
Thomas Wood, Puritan, 1566-1577. Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research, Special 
Supplement No. 5, November 1960. London: 
University of London, Athlone Press. 1960. 
Po. xL 31. 218: 

CRUDEN, Stewart. The Scottish Castle. 
Studies in History and Archaeology. [New 
York:] Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1960. Pp. 
xvi, 272, 48 plates. $10.00. 

Everrrr, Aran (ed). Suffolk and the 
Great Rebellion, 1640-1660. Suffolk Records 
Society, Vol. III. Ipswich: the Society. 1960. 
Pp. 144. 

FLEURY, Comre SERGE. Les fougueux bätis- 
seurs de la Nouvelle France. Figures cana- 
diennes, No. 2. [Tours:] Mame; distrib. by 
Société Fomac, Montreal. 1960. Pp. 193. $1.50. 

Grass, RuTH, assisted by Hanorp POLLINS. 
London's: Newcomers: The West Indian Mi- 
grants. Centre for Urban Studies, University 
College London, Report No. 1. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. 
xiii, 278. $4.00. 

Hunrsrrreip, JoeL. Liberty and Authority 
under Elisabeth I. An Inaugural Lecture De- 
livered at University College London, 12 May 
1960. London: H. K. Lewis for the College. 
1060. Pp. 23. 21.64. 
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Kıtay, Pencıvar R. The True Story of the 
Grosvenor East Indiaman, Wrecked on the 
Coast of Pondoland, South Africa, on 4 Au- 
gust 1782. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xiii, 266. $4.80. 

LaMar, Vrem A. Travel and Roads in 
England. Folger Booklets on Tudor and Stuart 
Civilization. Washington, D. C.: Folger Shake- 
speare Library. 1960. Pp. 34, 11 plates. 

Laux, James M. War, Crises, and Transfor- 
mation: The British Economy in the Twen- 
tieth Century. Cincinnati, Ohio: the Author. 
1961. Pp. xi, 151. $1.75. 

McCorrtux, Tous I, Jz. (ed.). The Restora- 
Hon Stage. Houghton Mifflin Research Ser., 
No. 8. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1961. Pp. x, 
236. $1.75. Textbook. 

Morey, Frank. The Great North Road: 
A Journey in History. New York: 

1961. Pp. 331. $5.00. 

MuLLETT, CHARLES F, The British Empire- 
Commonwealth, lts Themes and Character: A 
Plural Society in Evolution. Service Center for 
Teachers of History Publication No. 36. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Service Center, American His- 
torical Association. 1961. Pp. 37. 50 cents (in 
lots of 10 or more 25 cents each). 
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Monay, A. N. L. The Dispersal of the 
Phillipps Library. Phillipps Studies No. 5. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. 
Pp. xi, 203. $5.50. 

SCHUMPETER, Eurzaseru Boovy. English 
Overseas Trade Statistics, 1697-1808. With an 
introd. by T. S. Astron and a memoir of 
Mrs. Schumpeter by EuizasetH W. Girsov. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. 
vii, 72. $7.20. 

STANLEY, GEonGE F. G. The Birth of West- 
ern Canada: A History of the Riel Rebellions. 
2d ed.; Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1960. Pp. xiv, 475. $6.95. See rev. o£ 1st ed. 
(1936), AHR, XLII (Apr. 1937), 568. 

TANGHE, RAYMOND. Laurier: Artisan de 
l'unité canadienne, 1841—1919. Figures cana- 
diennes, No. 4. [Tours:] Mame; distrib. by 
Société Fomac, Montreal. 1960. Pp. 191. $1.50. 

Werner, Huxsugr E. British Labor and 
Public Ownership. Introd. by MicHaer Ross. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1960. 
Pp. viii, 111. $3.25. 

Wınsmms, Raymondo. The Long Revolu-. 
tion. New York: Columbia University Press. 


1961. Pp. xiv, 369. $5.00. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 


ALBERT Ronsin. La communauté des im- 
primeurs et relieurs de Metz. Ann. de l'Est, 
no. 3, 1960. 

M, Jacquart. Propriété et exploitation ru- 
rales au sud de Paris dans la seconde moitié 
ir d siecle. Bull. soc. d’hist. mod., no. 1, 
1961. 

R Tovyas. Données statistiques recueillies 
sur le commerce effectué en 1646 entre 
POSIX et Toulouse. Ann. du Midi, no. 2, 
1960. .. 

Jaan JacquanT. La Fronde des Princes dans 
la région parisienne et ses conséquences matéri- 
BER Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., Oct.-Dec. 
1960. 

J. W. Ovmsren. The Voyage of Jean Richer 
to Acadia in 1670: A Study in the Relations 
of Science and Navigation under Colbert. 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Dec. 15, 1960. 

S. Diamonp. Le Canada francaise du xvir’ 
siècle. Ann.: Éc., soc, civil, Mar.-Apr. 1961. 

J. RicoMMARD, Les subdélégués en titre 
d'office et leurs greffiers dans l'intendance de 
ae 1704-1718. Ann. de Bretagne, Sept. 


1960. 

J. H. M. Sırmon. The Regency of Philip of 
Orléans. History Today, Jan. 196%. 

Y. Josgen-No£r. Toulouse à l'époque du 


système de Law (1715-1722). Ann. du Midi, 
no. 2, 1960. 

G. Denren. La société coloniale aux xvn* et 
xvin? siècles, IH, Destinées d'esclaves à la 
Martinque (1746-1778). Bull. de Finst. fr. 
a’ Afrique Noire, Jan—Apr. 1960. 

M. Gaucner, M. Devrossz, and G, DEBIEN. 
Les engagés pour le Canada au xvni siècle 
[concl.]. Re&. d’hist. de l'Amér. fr., Mar. 1961. 

PETER Gay. The Unity of the French En- 
Se enmiene History (New York), no. a, 
1960. 

Guy Camz. Bertin, ministre physiocrate. 
Kev. d’hist. éc. et soc., no. 3, 1960 

A. M. Perrr. Mariages et contrats de mariage 
à Agen en 1785 et 1786. Ann. du Midi, no 
2, 1960. 

Roperr R. Parmer. Popular Democracy in 
the French Revolution. French Hist. Stud., 
no. 4, 1960. 

PauL D. Branpss. Selected Comments on 
Danton’s Speech of January 21, 1793. South- 
ern Speech Jour., Fall 1960. 

Ann. hist. Rev. jr., Oct-Dec. 1960. Bi- 
centennial of Babeuf's birth. Numerous articles. 

GrnLor D. Homan. Jean-Francois Reubell. 
French Hist. Stud., no. 4, 1960. 

R. C. Cons. Georges Lefebvre. Past and 
Present, Nov. 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


. P-A. Wier. Napoléon à Boulogne en 
m et aoùt 1804. Rev. de l'Inst. Nap., Oct. 
1960. 

ANDRÉ Lorton. Un évêque de Napoléon, 
J. C, Le Blanc de Beaulieu. Ibid. 

Irene Coruıns. Liberalism and the News- 
paper Press during the French Restoration, 
History (London), Feb. 1961. 

RoLann VitLENEUVE. Le financement de 
l'industrie sucriére en France entre 1815 et 
1850. Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., no. 3, 1960. 

G. Désert. Le corps électoral de Calvados, 
1820-1847. Ann. de Normandie, Dec. 1960. 

E. RıcHArD-JALABERT. Marseille, ville refuge 
pour les libéraux espagnols (1815-1848). Ann. 
du Midi, no. 3, 1960. 

PETER AMANN. Prelude to Insurrection: The 
Banquet of the People. French Hist. Stud., no. 
4, 1960. 

Amé Parri. Saint-Simon et Marx. Contrat 
social, Jan. 1961. 

J. P. Maver. Tocqueville's Influence. His- 
tory (New York), no. 3, 1960. 

Doris S. GorpsrEm. The Religious Beliefs 
of Alexis de Tocqueville. French Hist. Stud., 
no. 4, 1950. 

L. TníNARD. La liberté de l'enseignement à 
la veille de 1848. Bull. soc. d’hist. mod., no. 
I, 1961. 

EUGEnz W. ScuuLkınp. The Activity of 
Popular Organizations during the Paris Com- 
mune. French Hist. Stud., no. 4, 1960. 

MicuHagL Curtis. Boulanger: The Original 
Man on Horseback. History (New York), no. 
3, 1960. 
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GILBERT ZiEBURA. Die Dreyfus-Affare und 
das Regierungssystem der Dritten Republik. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Dec. 1960. 

AARON  NoLaNp. Individualism in Jean 
Jaurès Socialist Thought. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Jan.-Mar. 1961. 

Pierre MIQUEL. Le centenaire de Raymond 
Poincaré. Rev. polit. et parl., Jan. 1961. 

GEORGES WonMsER. Clemenceau et l'élec- 
tion présidentielle de 1920. Ibid, 

DOMINQUE CHEVALLIER. Lyon et la Syrie en 
1919: Les bases d'une intervention. Rev. hist., 
Oct.—Dec. 1960. 

ANDRE CORNETTE. Arras et sa banlieue: 
Étude d'un Évolution urbaine. Rev. du Nord, 
July-Sept. 1960. 

M. Mecrer. Les origines de la propagande 
de guerre francaise. Rev. d’hist. deux. guerre 
mond., Jan. 1961. 

P. Bracase. Les deux expériences Pinay. 
Rev. de sci. finan., Jan. 1961. 

F. G. Dreyrus. Sociologie politique de la 
France de l'Est. Rev. fr. de sci. polit., Sept. 
1960. 

Max RicHanp. Les chances de la France 
dans le Marché Commun. Rev. polit. et parl., 
Feb.—Mar. 1961. 

Marc PzLLENC. Bilan économique et finan- 
cier de deux ans de v* République. Rev. de 
Paris, Feb. 1961. 

A. ManiLEgAU, La compétence financière du 
Parlement de la v* République. Rev. de set. 
finan., Jan. 1961. 

MARGUERITE-MARIE Paur. La Bibliothéque 
Thiers. French Hist. Stud., no. 4, 1960. 

SAMUEL M. Oscoop. Le Système D. Ibid. 


Spain and Portugal 


a 
ARTICLES 


M, DzrounNzaux. Les études historiques en 
Espagne au début de 1960. Rev. hist., Oct 
Dec. 1960. 

Rosa Zura4oA. La postura historiográfica de 
Claudio Sánchez-Albornoz. Cuad. de hist. de 
España, nos. 31-32, 1960. 

Hunna Gnassorrri. Plätica escuderil. En ré- 
plica al ataque de Claudio Guillén a Sánchez- 
Albornoz. lbid. 

Juan Mxncapzx. Jaime Vicens Vives (1910- 
1960) [with bibliography]. Hispania, July- 
Dec. 1960. 

M. BarrLoni. Prof. Federico Chabod (1901— 
1960) [with bibliography]. Ibid. 

CoNDE DE Tovar. A legitimidade dos filhos 
de D. Inés de Castro. Anais, X, 1960. 

Id. O Padre António Brásio e as Razões de 
Joao das Regras. Ibid. 

ANTÓNIO Bräsıo. Prisão do Mestre de Avis 
por D. Leonor Teles. Ibid. 


C. J. Brshko 


C. R. Boxer. See Medieval list. 

A. DA Suva Reco. Os descobrimentos henri- 
quinos e a expansão portuguesa. Soc. de geog. 
de Lisboa, Bol, Apr--June 1960. 

Perre Vaar. Le déclin catalan du Bas 
Moyen-Âge. Hypothèses sur sa chronologie. 
Estud. hist. mod., VI, 1956-59. 

Jzsós LALINDE ABADÍA. Virreyes y lugarteni- 
entes medievales en la corona de Aragón. 
Cuad. de hist. de España, nos. 31-32, 1960. 

Joan Torres Fontes. Moros, judíos y con- 
versos en la regencia de don Fernando de 
Antequera. Ibid. 

J. FERNÁNDEZ ÁLoNso. Instrucción de Ale- 
jandro VI a Fray Bernardo Boil como legado 
ante los Reyes Católicos (enero-marzo 1498). 
lbid. 

Eror Benrro Ruano. Granada o Constantin- 
dpla. Hispania, Apr.-June 1960. 

PrggRE ViLAR. Remarques sur l'histoire des 
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prix [critique of E. J. Hamilton]. Annales, 
Jan.-Feb. 1961. 

. M. FzxNÁNDEZ ALVAREZ. Coloquios sobre 
Carlos V [survey-critique of Centenario vol- 
umes]. Hispania, July-Dec. 1960. 

ANGELA SELKE DE SANCHEZ. Vida y muerte 
de Juan López de Celain, alumbrado vizcaino. 
Bull. hisp., Apr—June 1960. 

Joss E. Loncnunsr. Alumbrados, erasmistas 
y luteranos en el proceso de Juan de Vergara 
[cont.]. Cuad. de hist. de Espafía, nos. 31—32, 
1960. 

^M. Cocuerm. Les abbesses de Lorvao au 
xvi? siècle. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., no. 4, 1960. 

Rati va Costa Couvreur. Cronologia das 
moedas de D. Joao II. Anais, X, 1960. 

Rora Prez. Seville in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1961. 

E. Zuvame. El “Discurso de la Corona" en 
las Cortes Catalanas de 1626. Hispania, July- 
Dec. 1960. 

]zsós Larinpe Asapfs. Los virreyes de 
Catalufia bajo los Austrias. Dindmica de una 
institución. Estud. hist. mod., VI, 1956-59. 

Emmo GrmaLT Y Raventös La colonia 
mercantil francesa de Barcelona a mediados 
del siglo xvu. Ibid. l 

Pepro Vorres Bov. Rusia, Turquía y la 
política de Floridablanca en 1779. Bol. r. acad. 
de la hist., July-Sept. 1960. 

RoszzT Ricard, Gallicanisme et "catholi- 


Other Recent Publications 


cisme éclairé" en Espagne a en ^ E 
espagnole. Bull. hisp, Apr.-June 1900. 

S. Paracio Ararp. Primeras refinerías de 
azúcar en España. Hispania, July-Dec. 1960. 

Jorce NapaL OLLER. Demo y eco- 
nomía en el origen de la Catalufia moderna. 
Un ejemplo local: Palamós (1705-1839). 
Estud. hist. mod., V1, 1956-59. 

Yves Roustrr. Raymond Durand, com- 
mergant à Barcelone (1800-1814). Ibid. 

Ant, Emas Roz. La democracia socialista 
del ochocientos español. Rev. estud. polit., 
Jan.-Feb. 1960. 

Jesús PanóN. “No importa" (Apuntes del 
Duque de Madrid sobre la última guerra 
carlista). Ibid., Mar.-Apr. 1960. . 

PABLO DE TE. La guerra hispano- 
americana de 1898 (estudio de historia diplo- 
mática). Cuad. de hist. de España, nos. 31-32, 
1960. 

James Durry. Portugal in Africa. Foreign 
Aff., Apr. 1961. 

AxrHuR P. WurrAKER. Spain's Role in Eu- 
rope. Current Hist., Jan. 1961. 


BOOK 


Mamfjor, Jean HieroLvrE. The Spain o] 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Trans. and ed. by 
BENJAMIN KEEN. New Brunswick, N. jJ.: 
apie University Press. 1961. Pp. xxiv, 429. 
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The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen 


ARTICLES 


A. MrevwanT. Un Gouverneur de Brabant 
sous le règne de Charles le Téméraire. Bull. 
Comm. Roy. d'Hist., CXXVI, no. 3, 1960. 

J. A. van Hourre. Anvers au xv* et xvi’ 
siècles: Avénement et apogée. Ann.: Ée., soc., 
civil., Mar.-Apr. 1961. 

J. Rosninx. Een drietal vragen bij de 
geschiedenis van het vroegste Nederlandse Cal- 
vinisme. Bid. Gesch. Nederlanden, XV, no. 
3, 1960. | 

Ivan CrouLas. L'armée pontificale de Gré- 
goire XIV, Innocent IX et Clément VIII, 
pendant la seconde campagne en France 
d'Alexandre Farnése (1591-1592) [includes 
documents]. Bull. Comm. Roy. d' Hist., CXXVI, 
no. 2, 1960. 

Auice C. Carrer. The Ministry to the 
English Churches in the Netherlands in the 
Seventeenth Century. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Nov. 1960. 

H. Terpstra. Nederlands gouden tijd aan 
de Goudkust. Tijd. voor Gesch., LXXIII, no. 
3, 1960. . 

J. Heringa. Een onbekende reis van Johan 


de Witt. Bid. Gesch. Nederlanden, XV, no. 
3, 1960. 

BARTHOLOMEE Wasowaxı, S.J. Foederatorum 
Ordinum Batavorum Descriptio (éditée et 
présentée par Bozena Zboinska 
[manuscript description of journey to Holland 
in 1653—54]. Bijd. en Mededeclingen van het 
Hist. Genootschap, no. 74, 1960. 

J. Hovy. De regeringsverandering te Amers- 
foort in 1703: Een bijdrage tot de geschiedenis 
der "plooierijen" in de provincie Utrecht. Bijd. 
Gesch. Nederlanden, XV, no. 3, 1960. 

L. Jann. Documentation originale sur les 
débuts du schisme janséniste aux Pays-Bas 
In: Rev. d'hist. ecclés., LV, no. 4, 
1960. 


I. f. Baucmans, Standen en klasen in 
Nederland gedurende de negentiende ceuw. 
Verlag van de Algemene Vergadering van 
het Hist. Genoottchap, no. 74, 1960. 

ARTHUR LEHNING. Buonarroti ct la révolu- 
tion belge de 1830-—Un article inconnu, Ann. 
hist. Rev. fr. Oct-Dec. 1960. 

R. Reınsma. De samenwerking tussen G. G. 
de Eerens en Cornets de Groot en haar nasleep 
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[includes documents]. Bijd. en Mededeelingen 
van het Hist. Genootschap, no. 74, 1960. 

P. van SCHILFGAARDE. Thorbecke tegenover 
Fransen van de Putte in 1866 [includes docu- 
ments on the ministerial crisis of 1866]. Ibid. 

J. G. van DirreN. Ter gedachtenis aan 
Nicolaas Wilhelmus Posthumus: Een onder- 
nemend historicus. Tijd. voor Gesch., LXXIII, 
no. 3, 1960. 


BOOKS 


DnoNpr, J., and Vervaeck, S. Instruments 
biographiques pour l'histoire contemporaine 
de la Belgique. Centre Interuniversitaire d'His- 
toire Contemporaine, Cahiers Bijdragen, No. 
13. Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts. 1960. Pp. 
80. Bo fr. B. 

Dmrıickx, Micu., S.J. Documents inédits 
sur l'érection des nouveaux diocèses aux Pays- 
Bas (1521-1570). Vol. I, Des premiers projets 
sous Charles-Quint à la promulgation des 
bulles de circonscription et de dotation (15a1— 
aoút 1561). Brussels: Académie Royale de 
Belgique, Commission Royale d'Histoire. 1960. 
Pp. 576. 
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G£rin, Pauw. Bibliographie de l'histoire de 
Belgique, 1789-21 juillet 1831. Centre Inter- 
universitaire d'Histoire Contemporaine, Ca- 
hiers Bijdragen, No. 15. Louvain: Éditions 
Nauwelaerts. 1960. Pp. 429. 300 fr. B. 

GERRETSON, F .C., and CooLmaas, W. Pu. 
(eds.). Particultere briefwisseling tussen N. 
van den Bosch en D. ]. de Eerens, 1834-1840: 
En enige daarop betrekking hebbende andere 
stukken. Werken uitgegeven door het His- 
torisch Genootschap, 3d Ser., No. 83. Gronin- 
gen: J. B. Wolters. 1960. Pp. xii, 327. 

Smon, A. Inventaires d'archives: Famille 
Licot; Papiers de Missiessy; Nonciature de 
Bruxelles; d'Ansembourg; Rédemptoristes 
(Bruxelles); d'Anethan; de Bethune; ’t Ser- 
stevens; Évéché de Liège. Centre Interuniver- 
sitaire d'Histoire Contemporaine, Cahiers 
Bijdragen, No. 14. Louvain: Éditions Nauwe- 
laerts. 1960. Pp. 59. 60 fr. B. 

VERHEYDEN, A. L. E. Le conseil des trou- 
bles: Liste des condamnés (1567-1573). Brus- 
sels: Académie Royale de Belgique, Commis- 
sion Royale d'Histoire. 1961. Pp. xii, 596. 


Northern Europe 
Oscar ]. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


GósrA MickwiTz. Kan man Jara av det 
forflutna i ekonomi och historia? Finsk Tids., 
no. 8, 1960. 

JoHANNES SUNDWALL e? al. Historia och na- 
tional-ekonomi. Jdid., no. I, 1961. 

Sven Urnic Parmer. [Review article on 
Kåre D. Tønnesson, La défaite des sans-culot- 
tes: Mouvement populaire et réaction bourge- 
oise en lan mn (Oslo, 1959) iL Hist. Tids. 
(Nor.), no. I, 1961. 

GEORG GaLsrER. [Review article on Sture 
Bolin, State and Currency in the Roman Em- 
pire to 300 AD. (Stockholm, 1958).] His. 
Tids. (Dan.), VI, no. 1, 1960. 

HarLvvan Kour. Hendingsgang og tidrek- 
ning i kongstida til Magnus Erlingsson 1161- 
1177. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. I, 1961. 

Huco Yrwine. Kring kallorna till kunga- 
mordet i Finderup [Erik Klipping]. Hist. Tids. 
(Dan.), VI, no. 1, 1960. 

Kwup Fasricius. Kr. Erslevs tolkning af 
den saakaldte Constitutio Valdemariana [sum- 
mary in German]. Ibid., nos. 2-3, 1960. 

C. A. CHRISTENSEN. Krisen på Slesvig dom- 
kapitels jordegods 1352-1437 [German sum- 
mary]. Ibid. 

IngE SKOVGAARD-PETERSEN. Islandsk egen- 
kirkevzsen  [jurisdiction, property rights]. 
Scandia, no. 2, 1960. 


Harvanp Bjgnxvik. Det norske krongodset 
i mellomalderen. Ei skisse. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
no. 1, 1961. 

Jaxon PasrERNAK. Erik af Pommern og 
kgbstadsforordningen af 1422, 15. februar. 
Scandia, no. 2, 1960. 

JERKER A. ExrkssoN. Kring Finlands medel- 
tida häradshövdingar [15-ı6th cent]. Nord. 
Tids., no. I, 1961. 

BERNDT FEDERLEY. Med Finlands ständers 
bifall och samtycke. Hist. Tids. for Finl., no. 
3, 1960. 

Eric ANTHONI. Flöteskattsmännen på 1500- 
talet. Ibid. 

AKSEL E. CHRISTENSEN. [Review article on 
Henry Bruun, Poul Laxmand og Birger Gun- 
nersen. Studier over dansk politik i årene 
omkring 1500 (Copenhagen, 1959).] Hist. 
Tids. (Dan.), VI, nos. 2—3, 1960. 

Ermar Baaer. Eske Bille och Bergenhus län 
1534-37. Fragment 1 Malmö stadsarkiv. 
Danske Mag., I, no. 3, 1960. 

Sven KyOLLERSTROM. Riksdagen 1 Västerås 
1527 och “goda, gamla, kristliga sedvanjor.” 
Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1960. 

Eric ANTHONI. Handels- och utrikespolitik 
ee Gustav Vasa. Hist. Tids. for Finl., no. 3, 
1960. 

Kristian Moen. Sannheten om sglvfunnet 
1 Sandsvær 1623. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 
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Erm Kroman. Indberetninger om forhol- 
dene paa Ærø under Svenskekrigene 1658-59 
og den nzrmest derefter følgende tid. Danske 
Mag., I, no. 3, 1960. 

SvEn-Erık Äström. The English Navigation 
Laws and the Baltic Trade 1660-1700. Scand. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., no. 1, 1960. l 

S. P. Oaxıey, En samtida redogörelse för 
det svenska riksrådet 1695. Hist, Tids. (Sw.), 
no. 4, 1960. : 

J. Bozen Scmarr. Kommissionerne i rêd- 
stuen for slottet 1690-1705 [German sum- 
mary]. Hest. Tids. (Dan.), VI, nos. 2-3, 1960. 

EL D. SCHEPELERN. Blev Tordenskjold myr- 
det? En prøve paa C, P. Rothes kildebenyttelse. 
Ibid., no. 1, 1960. 

J. Bowen Scmamr. Tordenskjolds dgd— 
Ærlig eller uerlig duel? Ibid., nos. 2-3, 1960. 
Sven Uric Parme. Befolkningsutv 
lingen som bakgrund till partiomvälvningen 
1738. Ett socialhistoriskt försök. Scandia, 

no. 2, 1960. 

Stren Körner. Till Kieltraktatens fjärde 
artikel. Ibid. 

INGVAR ANDERSSON. Historiemaleri och his- 
torieuppfattning i Sverige [roth cent.]. Nord. 
Tids., no. I, 1961. 

Jan MacNus FAursrRÓM, Lancashiremetoden 
och den svenska järnhanteringen. Hist. Tids. 
(Sw.), no. 4, 1960. 

TorvaLp Höyer. Fem danska ministerde- 
pescher frän den senare Carl-Johanstidens 
Stockholm. Ibid. 

Jacos S. Wonw-MüLLzz. Den Skandina- 
Meri Forening i Rom 100 4r. Samtiden, no. 1, 
1961. 

Hororr Hyeraorr. Om tilblivelsen af fæl- 
lesregeringen for Hertugdømmerne af 22. 
SENT 1848. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), VI, no. 1, 
1960. 

PovL BaccE. [Review article on Erik Mgl- 
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ler, Helstatens Fald 1855-64 (2 vols., Copen- 
hagen, 1958).] Idtd. 

Erw O. Lörgren. Danmark og Nordslesvig 
[re sources edited by Friis and Bagge]. Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1960. 

Anon. Landslaget for bygde- og byhistorie 
40 ar, Heimen, no. 4, 1960. 

DowALp J. Braxe, Swedish Trade Unions 
and the Social Democratic Party: The Forma- 
tive Years. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., no. 1, 
1960. 

Jörsen WixisuLL. Kronprins Gustaf infor 
an aUpionngce 1905. Scandia, no. 2, 
1960. 

‘Sven Uraic Parme. Karl Staaff, Otto von 
we och Carl Carlsson Bonde 1911. 

id. 

Hatvpan Konr. Norsk forsvars-ferebuing 
våren 1939. Samtiden, no. I, 1961. 

ALF ÅBERG. Finland under Fortsättnings- 
kriget [1941-44]. Sv. Tids., no. 1, 1961. 

Marvin RiNTALA. Väinö Tanner in Finnish 
Politics. Am. Slavic and East European Rev. 
Feb. 1961. 

Douctas L. Savory. South Slesvig: II. 
Contemp. Rev., Dec. 1960. 

Axe SaNpLER. Sweden's Postwar Diplo- 
macy: Some Problems, Views, and Issues. 
Western Pol. Quar., Dec. 1960. 

AxrHUR Montcomery. From a Northern 
Customs Union to EFTA. Scand. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., no. 1, 1960. 


BOOK 


MorraT, Micher, with the assistance of 
COMMANDANT Denom ef al. Le navire et 
Véconomie maritime du Nord de l'Europe du 
Moyen-Age au xvin* siècle. Bibliothèque Gén- 
érale de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études, 
VI* Section. Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960. Pp. x, 
178. ao new fr. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Thomas E. Skidmore 


ARTICLES 


GERMANY 


Jonn S. Ovza. Anabaptism in Central Ger- 
many: The Rise and Spread of the Movement 
[pt. 1]. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Oct. 1960. 

Id. Anabaptism in Central Germany: Faith 
and Life [pt. 2]. Ibid., Jan. 1961. 

Witty Anpreas. Dalbergs Wahl zum Ko- 
adjutor von Mainz (1789) und die Politik 
Carl Augusts von Weimar: Ein Beitrag zur 
Biographie des Herzogs. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., 
no. 3, 1960. 

Exin Srarozr. Ludwig Tieck und der 
Ursprung der deutschen Romantik. Neue 
Rundsch., no. 4, 1960. 


Herman Wzrmnr. Judicial Reform in Eigh- 
teenth Century Prussia: Samuel von Cocceji 
and the Unification of the Courts, Am. Jour. 
Legal Hist., July 1960. 

Kurt BRAUNREUTHER. Über die Staatswis- 
senschaften von 1810 bis 1860 an der Hum- 
boldt-Universität zu Berlin. Zeitsch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., no. 7, 1960. 

Tusopong S. Haxrnow. The Elections to 
the Frankfurt Parliament. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Mar. 1961. 

M. A. Korscuerxowa. Die Tätigkeit von 
Marx und Engels in der Kólner Demokrat- 
ischen Gesellschaft (April bis Oktober 1848). 
Sowjetwissenschaft. Gesellschafiswiss. Beitr., 
Nov. 1960. 
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KARL OBERMANN. Über die Bedeutung der 
Tatigkeit von Friedrich Engels im Frühjahr 
und Sommer 1848. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., 
no. I, 1961. 

S. Wurm Harperın. Bismarck and the 
Italian Envoy in Berlin on the Eve of the 
d va i EE War. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 
1961. 

Ivo N. Lasi. The Agrarian-Industrial 
Front in Bismarckian Politics 1873-1879. 
Jour. Central European Aff., Jan. 1961. 

SicurRp Gnar von Prem. Heinrich von 
Treitschke “und das Judentum. Wels als 
Gesch., no. 1, 1961. 

Perer G. Treten. Die Marginalien Kaiser 
Wilhelms II. Ibid., no. 4, 1960. 

DiETER Fricke. Die Affäre Leckert-Lützow- 
Tausch und die Regierungskrise von 1897 in 
Deutschland. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 7, 
1960. 

ABRAHAM AscHer. Imperialists within Ger- 
man Social Democracy Prior to 1914. Jour. 
Central European Aff., Jan. 1961. 

Wissenschaftliche Bebel-Tagung im Institut 
für Geschichte an der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften der UdSSR: Erinnerungen A. M. 
Deborius und I. M. Maiskis an Bebel. Sowjet- 
wissenschaft. Gesellschaftswiss. Beitr., Jan. 1961. 

A. S. Jerussaumsskı. Das Eindringen der 
deutschen Monopole in China an der Wende 
vom 19. zum 20. Jahrhundert [trans. from 
Voprosy ist, no. 9, 19601. Zeitsch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., no. 8, 1960. 

M. L. FrANINGAM. German Economic Con- 
trols in Bulgaria, 1894—1914. Am. Slavic and 
East European Rev., Feb. 1961. 

Karr-Heinz MürrER. Die Unterwerfung 
Bulgariens unter der deutschen Imperialismus 
am Vorabend des Ersten Weltkrieges. Jahrb, 
f. Gesch. d. UdSSR u. d. Volksdemokratischen 
Länder Europas, 1960. 

ExaNuEL V. Kurani. Die Öperationslehre 
bei Grafen Schlieffen und ihre deutschen 
Gegner [pts. x and a]. Wehrkunde, Feb., 
Mar. 1961. 

Rupour KiszuiNo. Bündniskrieg und Koali- 
tionskriegführung am Beispiel der Mittel- 
mächte im Ersten Weltkrieg. Wehrwiss. 
Rundsch., Dec. 1960. 

Hemz Lemke. Beselers Denkschrift vom 
23.7.1916 [documentation]. Jahrb. f. Gesch. 
d. UdSSR u. d. Volksdemokratischen Länder 
Europas, 1960. 

Werner Baster. Die Politik des deutschen 
ao gegenüber Litauen 1914-1918. 
Ibid. 

Dieter ÁHrswrEpE. See General list. 

Kraus Epsrem. Der Interfraktionelle Aus- 
schuss und das Problem der Parlamentarisier- 
ung 1917—1918. Hist. Zertsch., Dec. 1960. 

WILHELM Kornen and Honsr NAUMANN., 


Die Vereinung des revolutionären Flügels der ° 


USPD mit der KPD. Einheit, Dec. 1960. 
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Kraus Krauss Archivalische Quellen zur 
Geschichte der Novemberrevolution von 1918 
in der Provinz Brandenburg. Archivmitteilun- 
gen, no. 5, 1960. 

FRIEDRICH Kracke. Die Oberste Heereslei- 
tung und das Ende der Monarchie in Deutsch- 
land. Polit. Stud., Dec. 1960. 

G. M. Scuwarz. Deutschland und West- 
europa bei Ernst Troeltsch, Hist. Zeitsch., 
Dec. 1960. 

WALTER WAGNER. Politische Justiz: Prozesse 
und Urteile im wilhelminischen Deutschland. 
Polit. Meinung, Jan. 1961. 

Id. Der Feind von rechts: Politische Justiz 
in der Weimarer Republik. Ibid., Mar. 1961. 

Feirx-Heimrich GENTZEN. Zur Geschichte 
des deutschen Revanchismus in der Periode 
der Weimarer Republik. Jahrb. f. Gesch. d. 
UdSSR u. d. Volksdemokratischen Länder 
Europas, 1960. 

Enon FranzeL. Die sudetendeutsche Politik, 
1918-1938. Der Donauraum, no. 4, 1960. 

ManTIN Broszat. Das Sudetendeutsche Frei- 
korps. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Jan. 1961. 

THeEopor EscueNBURG. Die Rolle der Per- 
sönlichkeit in der Krise der Weimarer Repub- 
se Hindenburg, Briining, Groener, Schleicher. 
Ibid. 

Lewis FigRTZMANN. Gustav Stresemann: 
The Problem of Political Leadership in the 
Weimar Republic. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., 
V, pt. 3, 1960. 

Id. Conservative Nationalists under the 
Weimar Régime. Wiener Lib. Bull. (London), 
no. 3, 1960. 

HELMUTH STEGMAN. Aus meinen Erinner- 
ungen: I. Stadtverordneter in Riga (1920~ 
1933). Balt. Hefte, Jan. 1961. 

Ise BLUMENTHAL-Weiss. Leo Baeck [1873~ 
1956], aus dem Stamme von Rabbinern. 
Deutsche Rundsch., Feb. 1961. 

GEORGE L. Mosse. The Mystical Origins of 
National Socialism. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.- 
Mar. 1961, 

Rosert Kozur, Feudal Aspects of National 
Socialism. Am. Pol. Sct. Rev., Dec. 1960. 

Ernst-WoLrsang BÖCKENFÖRDE. Der 
deutsche Katholizismus ım Jahre 1933: Eine 
kritische Betrachtung. Hochland, Feb. 1961. 

GÜNTHER VAN Norpen. Der Kirchenkampf 
im Rheinland, 1933-1939. Gesch. i. Wiss, u. 
Unterr., Dec. 1960. 

GÜNTHER Prom. [Anti-Hitler] Widerstand 
und Antifaschismus in der marxistisch-lenin- 
istischen Geschichtsauffassung. Viertehjahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Jan. 1961. 

KarL-Hemz Gorre. Die Glaubensbewegung 
“Deutsche Christen” in der publizistischen 
Auscinandersetzung. Publizistik, Jan.—Feb. 
1961. 

WoLrsang Schrer. Die Justiz im totalitären 
Staat: Erläutert an der Rechtsauffassung des 
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nationalsozialistischen Staates. Gesch. 1. Wiss. 
u. Unterr., Nov. 1960. 

WALDEMAR Besson. Zur Geschichte des 
nationalsozialistischen Führungsoffiziers [doc- 
umentation]. Vierzeljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Jan. 
1961. 

Hxrwvr Hemer. Joseph Goebbels und seine 
Redakteure [review of Fraenkel and Manvell, 
Goebbels: Eine Biographie]. Ibid. 

RuvoLr Fıeprer. Hitlers "aufregendste" 
Stunden vor 25 Jahren: Einmarsch in die 
entmilitarisierte Zone. Polit. Stud., Mar. 1961. 

MARCELLE ApLER-Bresse. Les sources alle- 
mandes de la deuxiéme guerre mondiale. Rev. 
d'hist. deux. guerre mond., Jan. 1961. 

Hans von RiMscHa. Zur Umsiediung der 
Deutschen aus den Baltischen Staaten während 
des Zweiten Weltkrieges. Osteuropa, Feb. 1961. 

L. Bezymensxy. Himmler's Secret Plan [for 
peace in the west]. Internat. Aff. (Moscow), 
no. 3, 1961. 

Kurt Assmann. Grossadmiral Dr. h. c. 
Raeder und der Zweite Weltkrieg. Marine- 
Rundsch., Feb. 1961. 

SugRwoopD S. Corprer. Erwin Rommel: A 
Study in Command. Armor, Sept-Oct. 1960. 

Kurr Zerrzcer. Krisenlagen [German east- 
ern front in 1941]. Wehrkunde, Jan. 1961. 

ANDREAS HILLGRUBER. Der Einbau der ver- 
bündeten Armeen in die deutsche Ostfront 
1941-1944. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Dec. 1960. 

CARL WAGENER. Strittige Fragen zur Ar- 
dennenoffensive. Ibid., Jan. 1961. 

ALBERT Wocuer. Hitlers letzte Phrasen. 
Polit. Stud., Dec. 1960. 

V. VisHNEVsKY. The Surrender of Berlin, 
1945. Internat. Aff. (Moscow), no. 3, 1961. 

Worrcane Rrecer. Berlin: Weltpolitik und 
Kommunalpolitk [bibliographical survey]. 
Neue polit. Lit., no. 2, 1961. 

ALBRECHT Kapen. Entscheidung in Wen- 
nigsen: Die Wiedergriindung der SPD 1945 
und die "Einheit der Arbeiterklasse.” Neue 
Gesellschaft, Nov.-Dec. 1960. 

Joan Gasser. The Artificial Revolution in 
Germany: A Case Study [Marburg]. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., Mar. 1961. 

U. W. Krrziozz. Wahlausgaben: Ein 
deutsch-englischer Vergleich. Zeitsch. f. Poli- 
tik, no. 4, 1960. 

GERHARD LozWwENBERG. Parliamentarism in 
Western Germany: The Functioning of the 
Bundestag. Am. Pol. Sct. Rev., Mar. 1961. 

Orro KIRcHHEIMER. German Democracy in 
the 1950's. World Politics, Jan. 1961. 

Henn Bronscuwic. Histoire moderne et 
contemporaine de l'Allemagne [bibliographical 
survey]. Rev. hist., Jan.—Mar. 1961. 

Die Ostforschung in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland als Gegenstand 
Publikationen. Ostbrief, Jan.-Feb. 1961. 
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Bibliographie zum Thema: Die Deutsch- 
Slawischen Beziehungen [survey of East Ger- 
man Hochschulschriften]. /did., Mar. 1961. 

W. I. Sarow. Über die reaktionäre west- 
deutsche Historiographie der neuen und neu- 
esten Zeit. Somjetwissenschaft. Gesellschafts- 
wiss. Beitr., Jan. 1961. 

EnNsr Horrmann. Zur Entwicklung und 
Rolle der westdeutschen Geschichtsschreibung. 
Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 8, 1960. 

Heinrich Bopensieck. Deutsche Zeitge- 
schichte in Schulgeschichtsbiichern der Bundes- 
republik. Gesch. 1. Wiss. u. Unterr., Jan. 1961. 

Tueovor Scureper. Grundfragen der neu- 
eren deutschen Geschichte: Zum Problem der 
an Urteilsbildung. Hist. Zeitsch., Feb. 
1961. 

Gustav ÁnoLr Rem. Bonapartismus und 
Faschismus in der deutschen Geschichte. Hısz.- 
Polit. Hefte d. Ranke-Gesellschaft, no. 1. 

Frrrz Stern, The Political Consequences of 
the Unpolitical German. History (New York), 
no. 3, 1960. 

GEoRGE O. Kent, The German Foreign 
Ministry's Archives at Whaddon Hall, 1948- 
58. Am. Archivist, Jan. 1961. 

Ernst Karser. Erinnerungen an das Stadt- 
archive Berlin. Der Bär von Berlin, 1961. 

H. Lörtzxe. Das Internationale Institut für 
Sozialgeschichte in Amsterdam. Archivmitteil- 
ungen, no. 5, 1960. 


AUSTRIA 


WIESFLECKER. Casa de Austria, 
oo Osterreich in Gesch. u. Lit., no. 1, 
1961. 

FRIEDRICH WALTER. Die "Kaiserstadt" [Vi- 
enna]. Ibid., no. 2, 1961. 

HemricH Bsneprer. Der Deutsche Zoll- 
verein und Österreich. Der Donauraum, no. 1, 
1961. d 

Krzyszror Dunin-Wasowicz. Die sozialen 
und politischen Bewegungen der polnischen 
und’ ukrainischen Bauern in Galizien am Ende 
des r9. und zu Beginn des 20. Jh. Jahrb. f. 
Gesch. d. UdSSR u. d. Volksdemokratischen 
Länder Europas, 1960. 

PauL Reimann. Die grundlegenden Ent- 
wicklungstendenzen des Imperialismus in 

erreich-Ungarn. Ibid, 

ALEXANDER Novorny. Kaiser Franz Joseph 
und die Nationalitätfrage. Österreich im Gesch. 
u. Lit., no. 4, 1960. 

Ernst Kors. Das Oktober-Diplom [1860]. 
Der Donauraum, no. 1, 1961. 

HanrMUT LEHMANN. Österreich-Ungarns 
Belgienpolitik im Ersten Weltkrieg: Ein Bei- 
trag zum deutsch-österreichisch-ungarischen 
Bündnis. Hist. Zeitsch., Feb. 1961. 

FlERTHA WOoHLRAB-WainzertL. Disserta- 
tionen zur Geschichte Wiens (Nachtrag 1945- 
1949). Wiener Geschichtsbl., no. 4, 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Recetved 


Lupwic JEpLicKA. Militärische Archive und 
Museen in Österreich. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., 
Dec. 1960. . 


SWITZERLAND 


RicHaRD FELLER. Geschichte Berns, IV: Der 
Untergang des alten Bern, 1789-1798. Arch. 
d. hist. Vereins d. Kantons Bern, no. 1-2, 


1959—60. 


BOOKS 

American Historical Association, Commit- 
tee for the Study of War Documents. Guides 
to German Records Microfilmed at Alexandria, 
Va. Nos. 18 and 19, Records of Heaquarters, 
German Armed Forces High Command, Pts. 
3 and 4; No. 20, Records of the National So- 
cialist German Labor Party, Pt. a; No. 21, 
Records of the Deutsches Ansland-Institut, 
Stuttgart, Pt. 2, The General Records; No. 22, 
Records of the Reich Ministry for Public En- 
lightenment and Propaganda; No. 23, Records 
of Private Austrian, Dutch, and German En- 
terprises, 1917-1946; No. 24, Records of 
Headquarters of the German Air Force High 
Command; No. 25, German Air Force Rec- 
ords: Luftgaukommandos, Flak, Deutsche 
Luftwaffenmission in Rumänien. Washington, 
D. C.: National Archives. Nos. 18—20, 1960; 
Nos. 21-25, 1961. Pp. v, 118; vi, 76; vii, 45; 
vi, 180; v, 41; vi, 119; vi, 59; vi, 41. 

Dokumentation der Vertreibung der 
Deutschen aus Ost-Mitteleuropa. Die Vertrei- 
bung der deutschen Bevölkerung aus den 
Gebieten Östlich der Oder-Neisse. Vol. 1/3, 
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Polnische Gesetze und Verordnungen, 1944- 
1955. Bonn: Federal Ministry for Expellees, 
Refugees and War Victims. 1960. Pp. xxxii, 
532. DM 9. 

Dokumente zur Aussenpolitik der Regierung 
der Deutschen Demokrasischen Republik. Vol. 
VII, Vom. r. Januar bis zum 31. Dezember 
1959. Berlin: Rutten & Loening. 1960. Pp. 
644. DM 3.95. 

GANDERT, Orro Friepricu, et al, Berlin: 
Neun Kapitel seiner Geschichte. Ed. by Ric- 
ARD Diersich, Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 
1960. Pp. x, 297. DM 14. 

SCHIECKEL, Hararo (comp.). Regesten der 
Urkunden des Sächsischen Landeshauptarchivs 
Dresden. Vol. I, 948-1300. Schriftenreihe des 
Sächsischen Landeshauptarchivs Dresden im 
Auftrage der Staatlichen Archivverwaltung im 
Ministerium des Innern, No. 6. Berlin: Rütten 
& Loening. 1960. Pp. 579. DM 32.50. 

STRAND, KENNETH A. Reformation Bibles in 
the Crossfire: The Story of Jerome Emser, His 
Anti-Lutheran Critique and His Catholic Bible 
Version. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Pub- 
lishers. 1961. Pp. 116. $2.50. 

Srtve, Jomann Car. BERTRAM. Briefe. Vol. 
Il, 1848-1872. Comp. and ed. by WALTER 
VocEL. Verdffentlichungen der Niedersäch- 
sischen Árchivverwaltung, No. 11. Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1960. Pp. 631- 
ııoı. DM as. 

Wırson, Huon R., Jr. A Career Diplomat. 
The Third Chapter: The Third Reich. New 
York: Vantage Press. 1960. Pp. 112. $2.75. 


Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether 


ARTICLES . 


Franco Garra. Alcune considerazioni sul 
mito di Venezia ["myth" of Venice in Euro- 
pean political thought between ısth and 18th 
cent.]. Bibliotheque d'Humanisme et Renats- 
sance, no. I, 1961. 

ANGELO Tamporra. I Congressi della Santa 
Alleanza di Lubiana e di Verona e la politica 
della Santa Sede (1821-1822). Arch. stor. 
ital., no. 2, 1960. 

ALBERT W. GENDEBIEN, Sardinia and Com- 
mercial Reciprocity, 1819-38. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Mar. 1961. 

FiLrPo Arrucci. La rivoluzione in Toscana 
(appunti di un contemporaneo [memoirs of 
Michele Sardi, loyal follower of Grand Duke 
Leopold 11]). Rass stor. toscana, July-Sept. 
1960. 


P. Lionazzı. La rivoluzione del '59 in peri- e 


colo. Idea, Mar., Apr. 1960. 


Auscusro DeL Noce. Per una interpretazione 
del Risorgimento (il pensiero politico del 
Gioberti). Humanitas, Jan. 1961. 

Emra MorerLı. Appunti sull’unitarismo 
mazziniano. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Oct- 
Dec. 1960. 

M. I. Garibaldi in America. Dinámica social 
(Buenos Aires), June 1960. 

ANTHONY P. CAMPANELLA. Autograf di 
Garibaldi nella collezione Haweis della Uni- 
versità della Colombia brittanica. Rass. stor. 
Risorgimento, Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

Id. Garibaldi and the First Peace Congress 
in Geneva in 1867. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., 
V, pt. 3, 1960. 

F. Dz Luca. Il Garibaldinismo. Riv. marit- 
tima, May 1960. 

Lors: Russo, Garibaldi: mito e letteratura. 
Historia (Milan), Oct. 1960. 

P. Aratri. I Mille: chi erano e di dove 
venivano. Vie d'Italia, May 1960. 
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Lorar Monpmı. Dai Mille all’esercito meri- 
dionale. Risorgimento, no. 12, 1960. 

L'Osservatore politico letterario, May 1960. 
Issue contains several articles on Mille. 

G. GuaLerzi. Nitti e la politica internaziona- 
le ae primo dopoguerra. Humanitas, Jan. 
1960. 

Domenico Zucano. L'organizzazione di 
base del Partito comunista d'Italia avanti il 
Tribunale speciale (1926-1928). Studi storici, 
Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

CHARLES F. Dzrzzrr. Origini della resi- 
stenza antifascista in Italia. Mov. d: liber. in 
Italia, Oct.—Dec. 1960. 

G. Mma. Storia della lira italiana. Orien- 
tamenti sociali, Feb. 1960. 

Wirruam C. Asxew. Italy: A Century of 
Unity. Current Hist., Jan. 1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


Gennaro Sasso. Federico Chabod. Nuova 
riv. stor., Sept.-Dec. 1960. 

Riv. stor. ital., no. 4, 1960. Issue devoted to: 
Federico Chabod nella cultura e nella vita 
contemporanea. 

Mario Sansone. L'antidecadentismo di 
Benedetto Croce. Cultura moderna, Nov. 1960. 

Cultura e società, Apr. 1960. Issue devoted 
to B. Croce. 

ALESSANDRO GALANTE GARRONE. 
politico. Belfagor, no. 6, 1960. 

G. Dorz. Luigi Sturzo. Studium, Feb. 1960. 


BOOK 


PRUCHER, AUDA. Figure europee del primo 
'8oo nel "Diary" di Lady Charlotte Campbell 
Bure, con documenti inediti. Biblioteca del- 
l'archivo storico italiano, No. 10. Florence: 
Leo S. Olschki. 1961. Pp. irr. L. 1,500. 


Omodeo 


Eastern Europe! 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES 


Lhszi6 RÉvÉsz. Die persönliche Abhängig- 
keit der Bauern in Osteuropa: Eine Unter- 
suchung über die soziale Lage des osteurop- 
äischen Bauerntums im 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert, mit besonderer Berücksichtigung 
der Verhältnisse in Ungarn. Schweiz. Beitr. z. 
Allgemeinen Gesch., XVII, 1959. 

Rıcnarp C. Luxas. The Seizure of Vilna, 
October 1920. Historian, Feb. 1961. 

HaNs Roos. Polen und Europa seit dem 
Ersten Weltkrieg. Österreichische Ost-Hefte, 
no. I, 1961. 

Henryk Zins. La lutte pour les évèques 
polonais en Warmie au xv^ et xvi? siècles et 
la politique polonaise d'union. Ann. Univ, 
Mariae Curie-Sklodowska (Lublin), Section F, 
XII, 1957. | 

Sr. Tworex. Activité économique de Paul 
Orzechowski. lbid. 

Wrestaw ŚLADKOWSKI. Composition sociale, 
confessionnelle et idéologie de la diétine de 
Lublin entre 1572 et 1648. Ibid. 

Ryszarp Omrowsxi. Colons allemands sur 
le territoire du Majorat de Zamość vers la fin 
du xvm? siècle. Ibid. 

JuLsusz WiLLAUME. Leipziger Verein zur 
Unterstützung hilfsbedürftiger Polen im J. 
1831-32. Ibid. 

Zoria Mazurex. La lutte des paysans du 
Majorat de Zamość pour les droits de servitude 
vers la fin du xıx® siècle. Ibid. 


Kanon. PozNANsKI. Le développement des 
écoles artisanales de dimanche dans le palati- 
nat de Lublin entre 1833 et 1864. Ibid. 

ZY2RILL BoLpırev. Staat und Kirch in Polen. 
Osteuropa, Jan. 1961. 

. V. WaLLAcE. The Foreign Policy of 
President Bene’ in the Approach to Munich. 
Slavonic and East European Rev., Dec. 1960. 

Z. R. Drrraicu. The Beginning of Chris- 
tanisation in Great Moravia. Ibid. 

H. Gorpon SxmnriNG. The Czechoslovak 
Struggle for National Liberation in World 
War II. Ibid. 

B. Lagroviéxa. Les origines et l'importance 
du pro e gouvernemental de Košice de 
1945. ČeskoslBvensky Casopis Hist., VIII, no. 
4, 1960. 

J. Nepvip. La création de l'unité d'organ- 
isation ainsi que de l'unité idéologique de la 
classe ouvrière des pays tchèques en 1948. Ibid. 

M. OrÁHAL. En marge de la lutte pour le 
réforme agraire. Ibid. 

J. Kocr. Le mouvement des serfs de quel- 
ques domaines seigneuriaux de la Bohéme du 
Nord en été 1775. Ibid., no. 5, 1960. 

R. Bacu. Locarno et la diplomatie tchéco- 
slovaque. Ibid. 

H. Gorpon Sxermuina. Revolution and Con- 
tinuity in Czechoslovakia, 1945-1946. Jour. 
Central European Aff., Jan. 1961. 

R. R. PALMER and PETER KxNzz. Two Doc- 
uments of the Hungarian Revolutionary Moye- 
ment of 1794. Ibid. 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of @ongress publications Monthly Index of Russian 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


CHARLES D’EszuÄry. Les Jacobins hongrois 
et leurs conceptions juridico-politiques. Rev. 
d'hist. mod. et contemp., Oct-Dec. 1960. 

A. A. Tazaxova. The Struggle of the Ru- 
manian People against Reaction and Fascism 
in 1935-1937. Voprosy ist., Dec. 1960. 

W. E. Mosse. England, Russia and the Ru- 
manian Revolution of 1866. Slavonic and 
East European Rev., Dec. 1960. 

E. D. Tarrz. Rumania after the Union as 
Seen by Two English Journalists. Ibid. 

C. Mocanu. The General Strike of 1920 in 
Rumania. Studi revistd de ist, XIII, no. 5, 
1960, 

I. M. Opnza. The Workers’ Movement in 
Rumanian Ports on the Eve of the General 
Strike of 1920. Ibid. 
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Ar. Vianu. The Application of the '"Freaty 
of Kuchuk-Kainardji to Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, 1775-1783. Ibid. 

N. Corpor. The Struggle of the Working 
Class against the Entrance of Rumania into 
the First World War. Ibid., no. 6, 1960. 

C. SERBAN. Aspects of the Struggle of the 
Urban Masses of Wallachia and Moldavia 
against Feudal Oppression in the 18th Cen- 
tury and at the Beginning of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Ibid. - 

G. I. Brarranu. Autour des croisade au 
Xv* siècle. Rev. études roumaines (Paris), V- 
VL 1957-58 [pub. 1960]. 

N. Berpiczanu. La Campagne ottomane de 
1484. Ibid. 

E. D. Tarp. Some New English Travellers 
in the Rumanian Principalities. Ibid. 


Soviet Union! 
Nicholas V. Riasanovsky 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Su. R. Arurrunian. Armenian Soviet His- 
toriography after 40 Years. Voprosy ist., no. 7, 
1960. 

V. I. SuuNxEov. Basic Problems of the Study 
of the History of Siberia. Ibid., no. 9, 1960. 

M. N. TixnoMinov. The Beginning of Rus- 
sian Historiography. Ibid., no. 5, 1960. 

V. V. Garmiza. The Zemstvo Reform and 
the Zemstvo in Historical Literature. Ist. SSSR, 
no. 5, 1960. 

B. V. Luxsnov. The Labor Question iu 
Russian Aristocratic and Bourgeois Political- 
Economic Literature in the Last Quarter of 
the roth Century. Voprosy ist., no. 5, 1960. 

V. F. Barzunov. Archival Materials on the 
History of the Construction of Siberian Rail- 
roads (1880—1906). Ist. Arkhiv, no. 5, 1960. 

Orro Monrer et al. Collection of Articles 
on Soviet Historiography Mostly Relating to 
the Ancient World [in German]. Saeculum, 
no. 1—2, 1960. 

Grorces C. Haurr. Ouvrages, bibliogra- 
phiques concernant lhistoire de l'URSS. Ca- 
hiers du monde russe et soviétique, Apr.-June 
1960. 

A. E. Komma. American Bourgeois Histori- 
ography on the Policy of the USA Toward 
Soviet Russia in 1917-1920. Voprosy ist., no. 
10, 1960. 

.A. A. Marwan. Several Questions of Re- 
search on the History of the Soviet Working 
Class. Ibid., no. 6, 1960. 


V. P. DanıLov, Concerning the Results of 


` the Study of Soviet Peasantry and the Estab- 


EF of Kolkhoxes in the USSR. Ibid., no. 
8, 1960. 

V. D. Kororru and I. A. Kmenov. Re- 
sults and Problems of Slavic Research in the 
USSR (1945-1959). Ibid., no. 6, 1960. 

V. G. RusLıakova. Elaboration of the His- 
tory of the October Revolution after the zoth 
Congress of the CPSU. Ibid., no. 5, 1960. 

Bertram D. Worre. The New Gospel Ac- 
cording to Khrushchev. Foreign Af., July 
1960. 


ARTICLES 


GÜNTHER SróxL. Der Moskauer Zemskij 
Sobor. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, no. 2, 
1960. 

I. M, SkuiR. On the Initia! Stage of the 
First Peasant War in Russia. Voprosy ist., no. 
6, 1960. 

A. P. Novosertsev. From the History of 
the Class Struggle in Azerbaidzhan and East- 
ern Armenia in the ryth and 18th Centuries. 
Ist. Zap., no. 67, 1960. 

B. F. PonsuNEv. Political Relationships of 
Western and Eastern Europe in the Period of 
the Thirty Years’ War. Voprosy tst., no. 10, 
1960. 

LK. Cooum. Apersus sur l'économie 
tsariste avant 1914. Rev. d’hist. mod. et con- 
temp., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

A. A. PREOBRAZHENSKII. On the Composi- 
tion of the Stockholders of the Russian-Ameri- 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly Index of Russan 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index.* 
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can €ompany at the Beginning of the 19th 
Century. Ist. Zap., no. 67, 1960. 

V. G. Smorkın. From the History of Rus- 
sian Foreign Policy in the Mediterranean at 
the Beginning of the rgth Century. Ibid. 

A. V. Fapzzv. The Origins of the Mueridist 
Movement in the Caucasus and [ts Social 
Roots. Ist. SSSR, no. 5, 1960. 

DanıeL BarwxurH. The Origins of the 
Tsarist Epoch of Censorship Terror. Am. Slavic 
and East European Rev., Dec. 1960, 

I. E. SHALAsHiLIN. Concerning the Causes of 
the Retarded Development of Irrigated Farm- 
ing Areas in Central Asia in the Middle of the 

19th Century. Voprosy ist., no.-9, 1960. 
-Isaan Begun. Tolstoy and Enlightenment. 
Encounter, Feb. 1961. 

M. K. Rozu&ova. From the History of Rus- 
sian Trade with Central Asia in the 1860's. 
Ist. Zap., no. 67, 1960. 

Rıcuarn Pipes, Russian Marxism and Its 
Populist Background: The Late Nineteenth 
Century. Russian Rev., Oct. 1960. 

Gaston V. Rnu«LiNGER. The Management 
of Labor Protest in Tsarist Russia: 1870—1905. 
Internat. Rev. Social Hist., V, pt. 2, 1960. 

B. S. IrENsExc. Concerning the Influence 
of Revolutionaries of the Period of the Eman- 
cipation on the Populists in the First Half of 
the 1870's. Ist. Zap., no. 67, 1960. 

V. A. Tvarpovsxara. Fundamental Organi- 
zations of Narodnaia Volia. lbid. 

V. D. Mocuatov. Rural Communities in the 
Transcaucasus in tbe Post-Reform Period. Ibid. 

P. A. ZaroNCHEOVsKII. An Attempt to Call 
the Zemski Sobor and the Fall of N. P. 
Ignatiev's Ministry. Ist. SSSR, no. 5, 1960. 

A. F. Kuavin. From the History of In- 
dustrial Development of Eastern USSR. 
Voprosy ist., no. 5, 1960. 

Tueopore H. Von Laur. The “Witte Sys- 
tem” in Mid-Passage, 1896-1899. Jahrb. j. 
Gesch. Osteuropas, no. 2, 1960. 

L V. BzsruzHEV. The Struggle in Russia 
on the Question of Foreign Policy, 1906-1910. 
Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1960. ` 

L. I. Lesxova. Changes in the Number and 
Social Composition of Ural Workers in ıgro- 
1914. Ist. Zap., no. 67, 1960. 

A. I. Votonm. The Herzen Jubilee of 1912 
and V. I. Lenin’s Article “Memories of Her- 
zen." Ibid. 

Iv. I, Kratanov. The Influence Exerted by 
the First World War on the Numerical 
Strength and Composition of Workers in 
Russia. Voprosy ist., no. 10, 1960. 

V. S. GorosTsov. Metallurgical Industry of 
the Urals in the Period Preceding NEP. Ist. 
Zap., no. 67, 1960. 

P. V. VoronuEv. The Economic Program of 
the Bourgeoisie and the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Ibid. l 

GzaoRcGE Kennan. Russia and the Versailles 


Other Recent Publications 


Conference. Am. Scholar, Winter 1960—61. 

Stuart ScHRAM. Christian Rakovskij et le 
premier rapprochement franco-soviétique. Ca- 
hiers du monde russe et soviétique, Jan—Mar. 
1960. 

Joser Karvopa. Soviet Agriculture Reform 
and the Future of the Collective Farms. Rus- 
sian Rev., Oct. 1960. 

Grorce Ginssuraes, Neutrality and Neutral- 
ism and the Tactics of Soviet Diplomacy. 4m. 
Slavic and East European Rev., Dec. 1960. 

R. T. SuroPaAk. Cultural and Technical 
Progress of the Byelorussian Working Class 
During the 2d and 3d Five-Year Plans (1935- 
1944). Voprosy ist., no. 12, 1960. 

T. K. CmuvcuNov. Painful Problems in 
Higher Education. Naski Dni, no. 4, 1960. 

Bonpan R. Bocrorkrw. The Problem of 
Succession in the Soviet Political System: The 
Case of Khrushchev. Canadian Jour. Econ. 
and Pol. Sci., Nov. 1960. 


DOCUMENTS 


Frrrz T. Ersrem e£ al. Eine unbekannte 
Version der Beschreibung Nordrusslands durch 
Heinrich von Staden. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteu- 
ropas, no. a, 1960. 

V. P. Martsev. Notes on the Death of 
Prisoners in the Smolensk Prisons (1609- 
1610). Ist. Arkhiv, no. 5, 1960. 

E. P. PopiaPoLsKA1A. New Data Concerning 
K. Bulavin's Uprising. Ibid., no. 6, 1960. 

A. V. Frorovsxiy. The Diary of Countess 
D. F. Ficquelmont [in Russian]. Wiener 
slavistisches Jahrb., 1959. 

V. S. PozxANsxn. Kazakh Workers in Gold 
Mines at the End of the roth Century. Ist. 


rkhiv, no. 6, 1960. 


M. I4. Gzrrzz ef al. On the Penetration of 
British Capital into the Russian Oil Industry 
(1898-1902). Ibid. 

I. I. Miwrs,and P. V. Tererm. Last Hours 
of Provisional Government (Minister Liverov- 
skii’s Diary). Ibid. 

T. N. DorconUkovA and K. V. Krestov- 
SEAIA, Questionnaire of the Soviets of the 
Central Industrial Area (October 1917-Jan- 
uary 1918). Ibid., no. 5, 1960. 

A. I. Frapan. Petrograd Committee 
of Revolutionary Defense (February-March 
1918). Ibid., no. 6, 1960. 

A. T. BuraTov e£ al. On the Activities of the 
Don Bureau of the RCP(b) and the Under- 
ground Bolshevik Organization of the Don 
Region in 1918—20. Ibid., no. 5, 1960. 

A. V. Beserxm and V. I. Mazazv. On the 
Intervention of the USA Against Soviet Rus- 
sia (1919). Ibid., no. 6, 1960. 

V. O. CHerviaxov. On M. V. Frunze's 
Mission to Turkey in 1921-22. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


| Haurwrc, Werner. Der Diktatfrieden von 
Brest-Litowsk 1918 und die bolschewistische 


+ 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Weltrevolution. Schriften der Gesellschaft zur 
Förderung der Westfälischen Wilhelms-Uni- 
versität zu Münster, No. 44. Munich: Verlag 
Aschendorff. 1960. Pp. 87. DM 4.20. 

jorrf, Geonces. The Soviet Union: The 
Land and Its People. Introd. by A. Perrou. 
Trans. and rev. by E. D. Lasoune. Geographies 
for Advanced Study. ad ed.; New York: 
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Longmans, Green. 1961. Pp. xx, 372. *57-.50. 
See rev. of ıst ed. (1950), AHR, LVI (July 
1931), 893. 

ILDE, ADOLFS. The Profits of Slavery: Baltic 
Forced Laborers and Deportees under Stalin 
and Khrushchev. Stockholm: Latvian Na- 
tional Foundation in Scandinavia. 1958. Pp. 
302. 


Near East 
Sidney Glazer 


ARTICLES 


Nagi aL-Asır. Iraq in Early Islamic Times. 
Islamic Rev., Nov. 1960. 
Davm  AYALON. Studies in al-Jabarü I 


[cont.]. Jour. Econ. and Soc. Hist. of the, 


Orient, Oct. 1960. 

Puur Grierson. The Monetary Reforms 
of ‘Abd al-Malik. Ibid. 

S. D. Gorrziw. The Documents of the 
Cairo Genizah as a Source for Mediterranean 
History. Jour. dm. Oriental Soc., Apr. 1960. 

Cart H. KnaarLiNG. Now and Then in 
Libya. Ibid. 

S. M. D«AwUDbpiN. Cordovan Muslim Rule 
in Iqritish. Jour. Pakistan Hist. Soc., Oct. 
1960. 

Vma Vacca. Social and Political Aspects 
of Egyptian and Yamani Sufism. Ibid. 

V. Ya. Stavıskıy. International Contacts of 
Central Ásia from the Fifth to the Eighth 
Centuries A.» [in Russian]. Prob. Vostoka, 
no. 5, 1960. 

Indian Troops in Persia, 1914—1920. Central 
Asian Rev., no. 3, 1960. 

The Kazakhs and Pugachev's Revolt. Ibid. 

The rgos-ir Revolution in Persia. Ibid. 

Yu. E. Beecer’. The People of Southern 
Turkmenistan and Khorasan in the ryth and 
18th Centuries. Ibid. 

Josan C. RussgLL. Late Medieval Balkan 


and Asia Minor Population. Jour. Econ. and 
Soc. Hist. of the Orient, Oct. 1960. 

Epwarp F. BarpaipcE. Lebanon and Que- 
moy—The Navy's Role. US Naval Inst. Proc., 
Feb. 1961. 

Morroz Brznozn, Les régimes militaires du 
Moyen Orient. Orient, no. 3, 1960. 

GzoncE M. Happap. Modern Arab His- 
torians and World History. Mushm World, 
Jan. 1961. 

M, Kermov. Situation of the Turkish 
Peasantry [in Russian]. Sovremennyy Vostok, 
no. 12, 1960. 

A. F. Muren Diplomatic Preparations for 
the Treaty of Sèvres [in Russian]. Prod. 
Vostoka, no. 5, 1960. 

J. HzvwonrH-DuNNEÉ. Partis politiques et 
gouvernement dans l'Irak d'aujourd'hui. 
Orient, no. 3, 1960. 

A. K. S. Lameron. Persia Today. World 
Today, Feb. 1961. 

Kamat S. SaLi. Lebanon Since the Crisis 
of 1958. Ibid., Jan. 1961. 

J. S. Raveron. The Middle East in 1960—A 
Political Survey. Middle East. Aff., Feb. 1961. 


BOOK 
HALPERN, Ben. The Idea of the Jewish 
State. Harvard Middle Eastern Studies, No. 3. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1961. Pp. xvii, 492. $10.00. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy 


ARTICLES 


Carson CHaNG ef al. A Manifesto on the 
Reappraisal of Chinese Culture. Chinese Cul- 
ture, Oct. 1960. 

GERARD Crauson. Turk, Mongol, Tungus. 
Asia Major, Dec. 1960. 

PauL A. Conen. The Anti-Christian Tradi- 
tion in China. Jour. Asian Stud., Feb. 1961. 

SuzN-vu Dar Agrarian Democracy: Ideals 


of Mencius and Thomas Jefferson Compared. * 


Chinese Culture, Dec. 1960. 


Rosert Vincent Daniers. The Chinese 
Revolution in Russian Perspective. Jour. Politics, 
Jan. 1961. 

Cuon Done. Korea and the Russo-Japanese 
War. Koreana Quar., Spring 1960. 

H. Fuz. Feudalism in the Barony of 
Uesugi [in Japanese]. SArgaku Zasshi, Dec. 
1960. 

R. Harasıımaa. The Conquest of Izumo by 
the Yamato Dynasty [in Japanese]. Rekishi 
Gaku Kenkyü, Jan. 1961. 
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L Hara. The China Incident and Cleavage 
within the Japanese Military: Disputes between 
Expansionist and Nonexpansionist Groups [in 
Japanese]. Kokusathd Gaikó Zasshi, Jan. 1961. 

TuHeoporE Harman. The Economic Devel- 
opment of China: Studies Reviewed in Tran- 
quillity. Geog. Rev., Jan. 1961. 

S. Horuxs. Medieval Japan-Kaoli Relations 
and the Kaoli Edition of Buddhist Scriptures 
[in Japanese]. Shsrin, Nov. 1960. 

Epwin C. Hoyr. The United States Reac- 
tion to the Korean Attack. Am. Jour. Internat. 
Law, Jan. 1961. 

M. Kano. Attitudes of Japanese Gentlemen 
toward Europeanization in the Early Meiji 
Period [in Japanese]. Rekishi Gaku Kenky#, 
Jan. 1961. 

YouNo-CnHiN Kw. On Political Thought in 
Tokugawa Japan. Jour. Politics, Feb. 1961. 

K. Kozma. Capital Accumulation and the 
Course of Industrialization, with Special Ref- 
erence to Japan. Econ. Jour., Dec. 1960. 

Joseru R. Levenson. Historical Significance 
[China]. Diogenes, Winter 1960. 

Rocer Livy. Le souvenir de Sun Yat-sen et 
la République Populaire de Chine (1866- 
1960). Polit. Étrangóre, no. 5, 1960. 

Jonn T. Marcus. Time and the Sense of 
History: West and East. Comp. Stud. in So- 
ciety and Hist. (The Hague), Jan. 1961. 

Braraick D. Muer., The Web of Tibetan 
Monasticism. Jour. Asian Stud., Feb. 1961. 

Ricard R. NzrsoN. Growth Models and 
the Escape from the Low-leve! Equilibrium 
Trap: The Case of Japan. Econ. Development 
and Cultural Change, July 1960. 

Roserr A. ScaLAPINO and CHono-stx LER. 


Other Recent Publications 


The Origins of the Korean Communist Move- 
ment (II). Jour. Asian Stud., Feb. 1961. 

D. C, S. Sissons. The Pacifist Clause of the 
Japanese Constitution: Legal and Political 
Problems of Rearmament. Internat. Aff. (Lon- 
don), Jan. 1960. 

Tuomas C. Sara (ed.). City and Village in 
Japan [rx articles]. Econ. Development and 
Cultural Change, Oct. 1960. 

ld. Japan's Aristocratic Revolution. Yale 
Rev., Spring 1961. 

Grorog O. Torren. Buddhism and Social- 
ism in Japan and Burma. Comp. Stud. in So- 
ciety and Hist. (The Hague), Apr. 1960. 

D. C. Twrrcugrr. Documents on [Chinese] 
Clan Administration (1). Asia Major, Dec. 
1960. 

T. YaMAcUCHi and M. Ono. Japanese In- 
ternal Trade in the Early Edo Period [in 
Japanese]. Rekisht Gaku Kenkyü, Dec. 1960. 

Wu Catmno-Hone. A Study of References to 
the Philippines in Chinese Sources from 
Earliest Times to the Ming Dynasty. Philippine 
Soc. Sad. and Humanities Rev., Jan.-June 
1959. 


BOOKS 


CuíNo, TÉí-K'uw. Archaeology in China. 
Vol. II, Shang China. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1960. Pp. xxviii, 368. $12.00. 

Hart, Jonn Warrney. Japanese History: 
New Dimensions of Approach and Under- 
standing. Service Center for Teachers of His- 
tory Publication No. 34. Washington, D. C.: 
Service Center, American Historical Associa- 
Gon. 1961. Pp. 63. 50 cents (in lots of 10 or 
more 25 cents each 


South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs 
ARTICLES BAMBAHADUR Misra. Kingship in the Agni 
SOUTH ASIA Purana. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 1960. 


Suaur Ar-Mujgaum. Nineteenth Century 
Bengali Mujahidin. Pakistan Quar., VII, no. 
2, 1957. 

G. W. CHaupHRY, The Islamic Concept of 
State in Pakistan. Ibid., VIII, no. 1, 1958. 

KALYAN Kumar Dasaupra. The Kusäna In- 
fluence on the "Apratigha" Coins. Indian Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 1959. 

G. S. Gar. Tarkkäri. Ibid. 

F. A. Kran. Kot Diji. Pakistan Quar., VIII, 
no. I, 1958, 

Id. Mainamati Excavations—An Interpreta- 
tion. Ibid., VII, no. 3, 1957. 

V. V. MIRASHI. Manor Plates of Rästraküta 
Dantidurga: Saka Year 671. Indian Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 1959. 


D. H. Muncreryy. Swat, the Garden of 
Asoka. Pakistan Quar., IX, no. 3, 1959. 

Y. SumaMA Murry. New Light on Vijay- 
anagar History. Indian Hist. Quar., Sept. 1959. 

KRISHNA CHANDRA PANIGRAHI. Bhadrak In- 
scription of Gana: Regnal Year 8. Ibid. 

V. S. ParHAK. Celebration of Rajagitya 
Sacrifice by Jayacandra Gähadaväla: Fresh 
Evidence. Ibid. 

M. Rama Rao. Sankara Parvati Endowment 
Lectures 1958-59: Sätavähana Coins and Their 
Significance. Jour. Madras Univ., July 1959. 

Vrro SaLıerno. An Old Italian Traveller: 
Nicolao Manucci and His History of the 
Mughals. Pakistan Quar., X, no. 1, 1960. 

Aziz Srmpiqur. The Legend Named Jinnah. 


* Ibid, VII, no. 4, 1957. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Id. Pakistan: A New Republic. Ibid., VIII, 
no. I, 1958. 

Parcıvar. Spear. 1857 in Delhi. Ibid., VII, 
no. 2, 1957. 

Giuseppe Tuccr. Excavations in Swat. Ibid., 
nO. 4, 1957. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Harry J. Benpa. Christiaan Snouck Hur- 
gronje and the Foundations of Dutch Islamic 
as in Indonesia. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 
1958. 

Lez S. Bioatow. The 1960 Election in 
Burma. Fer Eastern Survey, May 1960. 

J. G. os Casparis. Short Inscriptions from 
Tjandi Plaosan Lor. Berita Dinas Purbakala. 
Bull. Archaeological Service of the Republic of 
Indonesia, no. 4, 1958. 

Fren EccAN and E. D. Hesrer. The Pove- 
dano Manuscript of 1572. Philippine Stud., 
July 1960. 

N. V. M. Gonzatez. N. V. M. Gonzalez to 
Father Bernard. Ibid. 

Tom Harrisson. The Diary of Mr. Pretyman 
[First Resident of Tempassuk, North Borneo]. 
Sarawak Museum Jour., July-Dec. 1959. 

Id. The Piltdown Forgery. I. A. H. Everett 
and Niah. Ibid. 
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U Mauna Mavuno, Burma at the Crossroads, 
India Quar., Oct.-Dec. 1958. 

WILHELM G. SoLHEIM H. Two Major Prob- 
lems in Bornean (and Asian) Ethnology and 
Archaeology. Sarawak Museum Jour., July- 
Dec. 1959. 

NicHoLAs Taruno. British Policy in the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago 1824-1871. 
Jour. Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Soc., XXX, 
Oct. 1957. 


BOOKS 


Indian Historical Records Commission. Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXXV, Pts. 1 and 2. New 
Delhi: Government of India Press. 1960. Pp. 
li, 147; 207. 

Rowuro, Carros P. I Walked with Heroes. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1961. 
Pp. 342. $5.00. 

SALETORE, BHasKExR ANAND. Main Currents 
in the Ancient History of Gujarat. Baroda: 
M. S. University of Baroda. 1960. Pp. viii, 73. 
Rs. 3.00. 

Wit.LoqUET, Gaston. Histoire des Philip- 
pines, "Que-sais-je?" No. 912. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1961. Pp. 125. 


United States 
Wood Gray 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


DawrgL M, Fox. The Achievement of the 
dom Writers’ Project. Am. Quar., Spring 
1961. 

DonoruzA D. Rerves. The Kress Library of 
Business and Economics. Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Winter 1960. 

Tuomas C. COCHRAN. See General list. 

WıLım Best HesseLtine. Four American 
Traditions. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 1961. 

Russe. B. Nye. The Search for the In- 
dividual, 1750-1850. Centennial Rev., Win- 
ter 1961. 

G. MacLaren Brypow. Concerning the Fi- 
nancial Support of the Church, 1066—1960. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 1960. 

M. Joseren CosrzrLLos. Church History in 
American Colleges and Universities, Jour. 
Higher Educ., Feb. 1961. 

Rusu Werrer. The Frontier as Image of 
American Society, 1776-1860. Pacific North- 
west Quar., Jan. 1961. 

Ray Arren Briumoron. The West of 
Frederick Jackson Turner. Nebraska Hist., 
Dec. 1960. 

Evererr S. Lee. The Turner Thesis Re-ex- 
amined. Am. Quar., Spring 1961. 

Howarp H. FocEL. Colonial Theocracy and 


a a Press. Journalism Quar., Autumn 
1960. 

Jonn F. CAMPBELL. Captain Lawrence Fur- 
long (1734-1806) Author and/or Compiler 
of Blunts “American Coast Pilot" Am. 
Neptune, Jan. 1961. 

Jack M. Sosm. The Yorke-Camden Opinion 
and American Land Speculators [1757]. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 1961. 

CHRISTOPHER COLLIER. Recent Interpreta- 
tions of the Causes of the American Revolu- 
tion. Social Stud., Feb. 1961. 

ALBERT M, Lrrzs. The Hostile Reaction to 
the American Views of [Samuel] Johnson 
and [John] Wesley. Jour. Rutgers Univ. Lib., 
Dec. 1960. 

Jonn H. Srurzsman, JR. Colonel Armand 
[Charles Armand ‘Tuffin, Marquis de la 
Rouerie] and Washington's Cavalry. Nem- 
York Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan. 1961. 

Rosert Lryinesron SCHUYLER. Forrest Mc- 
Donald's Critique of the Beard Thesis. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Feb. 1961. 

Georce S. McCowan, Jr. Chief Justice John 
Rutledge and the Jay Treaty. South Carolina 
Hist. Mag., Jan. 1961. 

Norman B. Wırxmson. The Forgotten 
“Founder” of West Point [Louis de Tousard]. 


I176 


Mil. Aff., Winter 1960—61. 

DonaLp Jackson. A New Lewis and Clark 
Map. Missouri Hist. Soc. Bull., Jan. 1961. 

KENNETH Scorr. The Privateer Yankee in 
the War of 1812. dm. Neptune, Jan. 1961. 

Warpo H. HziNzmicHs, Jr. The Battle of 
Plattsburg, 1814—-The Losers. Ibid. 

Danie. G. HorrMAN. The Deaths and 
Three Resurrections of Davy Crockett. Antioch 
Rev., Spring 1961. 

James Harvey Younc. American Medical 
Quackery in the Age of the Comraon Man. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 1961. 

KARLEM Rress. The Rebel Physiologist, Ben- 
net Dowler [1797-1878]. Jour. Hist. Medicine, 
fan. 1961. 

Cari Boor. The Pen Before the Sword: 
Culture on the Eve of the Civil War. Civil 
War Hist., Mar. 1961. 

Horace Montcomery. Howell Cobb, Daniel 
Webster, and Jenny Lind. Georgia Hist. Quar., 
Mar. 1961. 

STANLEY GLENN. The Development of the 
Negro Character in American Comedy Before 
the Civil War. Southern Speech Jour., Winter 
1960. 

irn C. Braver. Images of Religion in 
America. Church Hist., Mar. 1961. 

Lorman RATNER. Conversion of the Jews 
and Pre-Civil War Reform. Am. Quar., Spring 
1961. 

d ux F. Lrrwacx. The Abolitionist Di- 
lemma: The Antislavery Movement and the 
Northern Negro. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 1961. 

George M. Brooke, Jr. The Role of the 
United States Navy in the Suppression of the 
African Slave Trade. 4m. Neptune, Jan. 1961. 

Norman A. GRAEBNER. Politics and the Ore- 
gon Compromise. Pacific Northwest Quar., 
Jan. 1961. 

Marcia Waricut. The Growth of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Papers. Lib. Cong. Quar. Jour., 
Nov. 1960. 

J. M. Epestein. A Lincoln Farnily Gather- 
ing. Ibid. 

C. Carrot. Horus. R. J. Hinton: Lincoln’s 
Reluctant Biographer. Centennial Rev., Winter 
1961. 

GeraL.p N. Gros. The Lincoln Legend. 
Social Stud., Jan. 1961. 

Josera T. Durkin. The Thought That 
Caused a War: The Compact Theory in the 
North. Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. 1961. 

Art Hoocensoom. What Really Caused the 
Civil War [answer, tongue in check, beards]? 
Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Autumn 1960. 

Davi» DonaLv. An Excess of Democracy: 
The American Civil War and the Social Proc- 
ess. Centennial Rev., Winter 1961. 

Rosert G. GUNDERSON. The Old Gentle- 


men's Convention: The Peace Conference of * 


1861. Civil War Hist., Mar. 1961. 


Other Recent Publications 


Id. Lincoln and the Policy of Eloquent Si- 
lence: November, 1860, to March, 1861. Quar. 
Jour. Speech, Feb. 1961. 

R. ALTON Laz. The Corwin Amendment in 
one Secession Crisis. Ohio Hist. Quar., Jan. 
1961. 

Urvssus Grant 3RD. The Civil War. Nar. 
Geog. Mag., Apr. 1961. 

joun WuxzüzgR-BeNNETT. A. P. Hill: A 
Study in Confederate Leadership. Virginia 
Quar. Rev., Spring 1961. 

Jorn G. Sproar. The Civil War: Shadows 
and Substance. Social Educ., Mar. 1961. 

A. F. H. Armsrronc. The Case of Major 
Isaac Lynde [surrender, 1861]. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 1961. 

Baru ScmHENCEK Miers. The Fighting Yan- 
kee. Centennial Rev., Winter 1961. 

Bert I. Wuer. Home Letters of Johnny 
Reb and Billy Yank. Ibid. 

James A. Huston. Logistical Support of 
Federal Armies in the Field. Civil War Hist., 
Mar. 1961. 

Bibliography of Civil War Articles in The 
bod Engineer. Mil. Engineer, Jan—Feb. 
1961. 

RoazRT T. Cocuran, Jr. Witness to a War: 
British Correspondent Frank Vizetelly. Narl. 
Geog. Mag., Apr. 1961. 

Tuomas H. O'Connor. Lincoln and the 
Cotton Trade. Civil War Hist., Mar. 1961. 

STEPHEN B. Oates. Confederate Cavalrymen 
of the Trans-Mississippi. Ibid. 

Epwin C. Bzazss. The Battle of Pea Ridge 
[1862]. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Spring 1961. 

STEPHEN B. Oates. Cavalry Fight at Cane 
Hill [1862]. Ibid. 

Id. Marmaduke's First Missouri Raid [1863]. 
Missouri Hist. Soc. Bull., Jan. 1961. 

Ira Dow Ricuanps. The Battle of Jenkins’ 
ded [1864]. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Spring 
1961, 

Eowin B. Coppingron. The Strange Repu- 
tation of General Meade: A Lesson in Histori- 
ography. Historian, Feb. 1961. 

Branche Henry Crank Weaver. Confed- 
erate Emigration to Brazil. Jowr. Southern 
Hist, Feb. 1961. 

Maureen M. Ronson. The Alabama Claims 
and the Anglo-American Reconciliation, 1865- 
71. Canadian Hist. Rev., Mar. 1961. 

Davin H. Overy, Ja. The Wisconsin Carpet- 
bagger: A Group Portrait. Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Autumn 1960. 

Teo N. Weısssuch. Albion W. Tourgee, 
Propagandist and Critic of Reconstruction. 
Ohio Hist. Quar., Jan. 1961. 

Lez Stemmerz. Shadows Have Darkly 
Fallen: The Poetic Aftermath of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Centennial Rev., Winter 1961. 

Freperic J. Carpenter. Fiction and the 
American College. Am. Quar., Winter 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Avex L. Murray. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
on Racial Segregation in the Schools. Ibid. 

James K. KiNpAHL. Economic Factors in 
Specie Resumption: The United States, 1865- 
79. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb. 1961. 

Ani HooczNBooM. Thomas A. Jenckes and 
Civil Service Reform. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 1961. 

Paur W. Gares. Charles Lewis Fleisch- 
mann: German-American Agricultural Au- 
thority [b. 1806]. Agric. Hist., Jan. 1961. 

JouN L. GIGNILLIAT. See General list. 

Roy J. Sampson. American Accounting Ed- 
ucation, Textbooks, and Public Practice prior 
to 1900. Bus. Hist. Rev., Winter 1960. 

Warrer LaFeser. The American Business 
Community and Cleveland’s Venezuelan Mes- 
sage. Ibid 

Donato L. McMurry. The Legal Ancestry 
of the Pullman Strike Injunctions. Industrial 
and Labor Relations Rev., Jan. 1961. 

Francis G. McMANAMIN. John Boyle 
O'Reilly, Social Reform Editor. Mid-Am., 
Jan. 1961. 

Wira M. Armstrong, Manuscripts Re- 
SE to E. L. Godkin. Manuscripts, Winter 
1961. 

Ricsard J. BERNSTEIN. Charles Sanders 
doi and the Nation. Antioch Rev., Spring 
1961. 

Russert J. PARKINSON. United States Signal 
Corps Balloons, 1871-1902. Mil. Aff., Winter 
1960-61. 

OLıver Knicur. Mark Kellogg Telegraphed 
for Custer's Rescue [1876]. North Dakota 
Hist., Spring 1961. 

EARRE H. AwNnpznsoN. Cheyennes at the 
Little Big Horn [1876]. Ibid. 

Jackson E. Towns. Lew Wallace's Ben 
Hur. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan. 1961. 

AURELE A. DuonocHER. Mark Twain and 
the Roman Catholic Church. Jowr. Central 
Miss. Valley Am. Stud. Assoc., Fall 1960. 

MerLe Corr. Jane Addams on Human 
Nature. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr—June 1961 

Preston R. Basserr. Elmer A. Sperry 
[1860-1930]. Nassau County His. Jour., 
Fall 1960. 

America's First Battleship: The Story of the 
First USS Indiana. Indiana Hist. Bull., Feb. 
1961. 

Norman J. Woop. Industrial Relations Poli- 
cies of American Management, 1900-1933. 
Bus. Hist. Rev., Winter 1960. 

Eusene F. GaNLEY. Mountain Chase [cap- 
ture of Gen. Lukban, 1902; Philippines]. Mil. 
Af., Winter 1960-61. 

Junson A. GmzNrizgR. Muckraking and the 
Muckrakers: An Historical Definition. Jour- * 
nalism Quar., Autumn 1960. 
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WARREN I. Trrus. The Progressivism of the 
Muckrakers. Jour. Central Miss. Valley Am. 
Stud. Assoc., Spring 1960. 

Ropert S. MaxwzLL. A Note on the Muck- 
rakers. Mid-Am., Jan. 1961. 

Joun Curwowers BUuRNHAM. Psychiatry, 
Psychology, and the Progressive Movement. 
Am. Quar., Winter 1960. 

Dewey W. GRANTHAM, Jr. Theodore Roose- 
velt in American Historical Writing, 1945- 
1960. Mid-Am., Jan. 1961. 

ALFRED F. HurLey. Young “Billy” Mitchell 
and the "Old Army." Atrpower Historian, 
Jan. 1961. 

RarPH Eroin Mincer. William HL Taft and 
the United States Intervention in Cuba in 
1906. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1961. 

Davm FELLMAN. Academic Freedom and 
American Public Law. Teachers Coll. Rec., 
Feb. 1961. 

F. Evcsng Meıwver. The “Tin Lizzie's" 
Golden Anniversary. 4m. Quar., Winter 1960. 

Pumie M. Frammer. Lufbery: Ace of the 
cue Escadrille. Airpower Historian, Jan. 
1961. 

Ray L. Bowers. The Transcontinental Reli- 
ability Test [1919]. Ibid. 

Ricuamp E. RurLAND. A View from Back 
e Kafka's Amerika. Am. Quar., Spring 
1961 

SaMUEL L. Becker. Presidential Power: 
The Influence of Broadcasting. Quar. Jour. 
Speech, Feb. 1961. 

Leon H. KrysEnLING. The Wagner Act: Its 
Origin and Current Significance. George Wash- 
ington Law Rev., Dec. 1960. 

Joun Epwarp Wırrz. The Nye Committee 
Revisited. Historian, Feb. 1961. 

James P. Smenton. Facism and Father 
ne Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Autumn 
1960. 

PauL L. Briann, Jr. The Disappearance of 
Amelia Earhart. Airpower Historian, Jan. 1961. 

Jonn W. Ossorne. Highlights of British 
and German Propaganda in the United States, 
1939-1941. Jour. Rutgers Univ. Lib., Dec. 
1960. 

Roserr P. WirkiNs. 52-40 or Fight: Indus- 
trial Unionism, 1945. North Dakota Quar., 
Autumn 1959. 

Leroy S. MerrırieLn. Federal-State Juris- 
diction in Labor Relations Law. George Wash- 
ington Law Rev., Dec. 1960. 

GerArp D. Reny, The Legislative History 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Ibid. 

Peru D. Laczrouisr. The Harry S. Tru- 
man Library: A New Research Center for the 
Middle West. Jour. Central Miss. Valley Am. 
Stud. Assoc., Spring 1960. 

Rumi J. BaRnrLETT. The New Diplomacy 
and American Foreign Policy. Soctal Educ., 
Feb. 1961. 
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Ranpary Stewart. A Little History, a 
Little Honesty: A Southern Viewpoint. Geor- 
gia Rev., Spring 196r. 

Dwicar L. Dumonp. Democracy and Chris- 
tian Ethics. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1961. 


DocuMENTS 


GzorrFAEY Seen. A British Spy [Gilbert 
Barkly] in Philadelphia, 1775-1777. Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 1961. 

Eucene F. KRAMER, Senator Pierce Butler's 
Notes of the Debates of Jay’s Treaty. South 
Carolina Hist. Mag., Jan. 1961. 

CHARLES SCARLETT, JR., e£ al. “Yankee Race 
Horse”: The USS Constellation, by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. 1961. 

FREDERICK Barıer. A British Sailor [Lt. 
John Frederick Fitzgerald DeRoos] Looks at 
the United States Navy of the Early Nine- 
teenth Century. Am. Neptune, Jan. 1961. 

Corrıs Carrot, Davis. “Anderson's Nar- 
rativel"—A Lost American Travel Book 
pu Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 
1961. 

Austron Deas. Washington Allston to 
Charles Sumner, 1841. South Carolina Hist. 
Mag., Jan. 1961. 

Josera R. RosmgNsLooM. Rebecca Gratz: 
Example of Conflicting Sectional Loyalties 
During the Civil War. Filson Club. Hist. 
Quar., Jan. 1961. 

C. A. Porter Hopxins. The James J. 
Archer Letters: A Marylander in the Civil 
War (pt. 1). Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. 1961. 

W. T. Larrerry. Civil War Reminiscences 
of John Aker Lafferty [9th Ky. Cav., CSA]. 
Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Jan. 1961. 

STEPHEN E. Amsrose. A Wisconsin Boy at 
Vicksburg: The Letters of James K. Newton 
f ue Wis. In£.]. Jour. Mississippi. Hist, Jan. 
1961. 

CanL Rusu Stevenson. Diary of William 
Grafton Stevenson, Captain, C.S.A. [1863-64]. 
Alabama Hist. Quar., Spring 1961. 

Lester L- Swrrr. Letters from a Sailor on 
a Tinclad. Civil War Hist., Mar. 1961. 

ALMA H. PATE. A Story of Company D, 4th 
Alabama Infantry Regiment, C.S.A., by James 
G. Hudson, “Chaplain & Treasurer.” Alabama 
Hist. Quar., Spring 196r. 

Joun CnynowerHn BunNHAM. Sigmund 
Freud and G. Stanley Hall: Exchange of Let- 
ters. Pschoanalytical Quar., no. 3, 1960. 

Morron N. Comen. Mark Twain and the 
Philippines: Containing an Unpublished Letter. 
Jour. Central Miss. Valley Am. Stud. Assoc., 
Fall 1960. 

J. A. S. GazNviirs. The United States De- 
cision for War, 1917: Excerpts from the 
Manuscript Diary of Robert Lansing. Renais-® 
sance and Mod. Stud., IV, 1960. 


Other Receni Publications 


Geonge T. Morgan, Jn. A Forester at War 
—Excerpts from the Diaries of Colonel Wil- 
liam B. Greeley, 1917-1919. Forest Hist., 
Winter 1961. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


CıyoeE G. FussgLL. The Emergence of Pub- 
lic Education. as a Function in Vermont 
[concl.]. Vermonz Hist., Jan. 1961. 

Raymonp P. SrzanNs. John Wise of Ipswich 
Was No Democrat in Politics. Essex Inst. Hist. 
Coll., Jan. x96r. 

GEORGE GRIFFENHAGEN. Bartholomew 
Browne, Pharmaceutical-Chemist of Salem, 
Massachusetts, 1698-1704. Ibid. 

MERRILL Jensen cf gl. Essay Review: “The 
Life and Soul of History” [Adams family pa- 
pet microfilmed]. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 
1961. 

Ass C. Ravirz. The [spiritualistic] Return 
of William Ellery Channing. Am. Quar., 
Spring 1961. 

Frank Orro GATELL. Dr. [John Gorham] 
Palfrey Frees His Slaves [1842-45]. New 
Eng. Quar., Mar. 1961. 

Norman Rosert BENNETT. Americans in 
Zanzibar, 1845-1865. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., 
Jan. x961. 

Roszgr W. Loverr. American Merchant 
[Hervey] Roundy [1820-73]. Ibid. 

Crem D. Esy, Jn. Whittier’s “Brown of 
Ossawatomie.” New Eng. Quar., Dec. 1960. 

Gorpon S. Woop. The Massachusetts Mug- 
wumps. Ibid. 

Joun J. Arrer. The New England Origins 
of the American Irish Historical Society. lbid. 

KENNETH Scorr. The Slave Insurrection in 
New York in 1712. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Jan. 1961. 
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1839. Ed. with an introd. by JouN A. Scorr. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 196r. Pp. lxx, 
415, viii. $5.75. 

KENNEDY, MICHAEL STEPHEN (ed. with 
introd.). The Assiniboines: From the Ac- 
counts of the Old Ones Told to First Boy 
(James Larpenteur Long). The Civilization of 
the American Indian Ser. No. 58. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1961. Pp. lxxv, 
209. $5.00. 

Lee, Gorpon C. (ed. with introd. and 
notes). Crusade against Ignorance: Thomas 
Jefferson on Education. Classics in Education, 
No. 6 New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1961. 
Pp. vi, 167. Cloth $2.50, paper $1.50. _ 

Lipsey, Davin. A. Lincoln/]efferton Davis: 
The House Divided. Men and Issues in Ameri- 
can History. Cleveland, Ohio: Howard Allen. 
[1960.] Pp. 186. Cloth $3.25, paper $1.95. 

Lorr, Davis Newron (annotated). The In- 
augural Addresses of the American Presidents 
from Washington to Kennedy. New York: 
age Rinehart and Winston. 1961. Pp. xi, 299. 

95. 

ManisoN, CHARLES A. Leaders and Liberals 
tn 20th Century America. New York: Fred- 
erick Ungar. 1961. Pp. xi, 499. $6.50. 

MLER, Nyce H., et al. Kansas: A Pic- 
torial History. Topeka: Kansas Centennial 
Commission and the State Historical Society. . 
1961. Pp. viii, 320. $8.95. 

Närf, Jacquzs. La guerre de Sécession. 
“Que sais-je?” No. 914. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France. 1961. Pp. 126. 

NEWMAN, WILLIAM J. The Fusilitarian So- 
ciety. New York: George Braziller. 1961. Pp. 
412. $6.00. 

NicHoLs, James HasriNcs. Romanticism in 
American Theology: Nevin and Schaff at 
Mercersburg. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 3a2. $7.50. f 

Overy, Davi H., Jre. Wisconsin Carpet- 


© baggers in Dixie. Madison: State Historical So- 
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ciety of Wisconsin for the Department of His- 
tory, University of Wisconsin. 1961. Pp. xi, 
81. $3.00. 

Patron, James W. (cd.). Messages, Ad- 
dresses, and Public Papers of Luther Hartwell 
Hodges, Governor of North Carolina, 1954- 
1961. Vol. I, 1954-1956. Raleigh: Council of 
rel State of North Carolina. 1960. Pp. xxxiii, 

91. 

PowzLL, J. W. The Exploration of the Colo- 
rado River and Its Canyons. Reprint; New 
York: Dover Publications. 1961. Pp. xiv, 18 
400. $2.00. 

PRITcHETT, C. Herman. Congress versus 
the Supreme Court, 1957-1960. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1961. Pp. viii, 
168. $3.75. 

SCHAFF, Puitie. America: A Sketch of Its 
Political, Social, and Religious Character. Ed. 
by Perry MLLER. John Harvard Library. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press. 1961. Pp. xxxv, 241. $4.25. 

SCHNAPPER, M. B. (ed.). The Facts of 
American Life. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press. 1960. Pp. vi, 420. $6.00. 

Scorr, KENNETH. Counterfeiting in Co- 
lonial Rhode Island. Providence: Rhode Island 
Historical Society. 1960. Pp. ix, 74. 

SHERMAN, C. BEZALEL. The Jew within 
American Society: A Study in Ethnic Indi- 
viduality. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xvii, 260. $5.95. 

SIEvERS, Harry J., SJ. Benjamin Harrison: 
Hoosier Warrior. Vol. I, Through the Civil 
War Years, 1833-1865. ad rev. ed.; New 
York: University Publishers. 1960. Pp. xxx, 
374. $6.00. See rev. of 1st ed. (1952), AHR, 
LVIII (Apr. 1953), 648. 

STERN, PmLıp Van Doren. Prologue to 
Sumter: The Beginnings of the Civil War 
from the John Brown Raid to the Surrender of 
Fort Sumter. Civil War Centennial Ser. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press. 1961. Pp. 
Xvi, 17-576. $9.95. 

Id. (ed. with introd. and notes). Soldier 
Life in the Union and Confederate Armies. 
Civil War Centennial Ser. Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press. 1961. Pp. ix, 13-400. 


$6.95. 


Other Recent Publications 


Strang, Mark A. (ed.). The Diary of 
James ]. Strang. Foreword by Russen B. Nye. 
East Lansing: Michigan State University Press. 
1961. Pp. xlv, 78. $3.75. 

Taytor, Roserr J. (ed.). Massachusetts, 
Colony to Commonwealth: Documents on the 
Formation of Its Constitution, 1775-1780. 
Documentary Problems in Early American 
History. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture. 1961. Pp. xi, 
166. $2.00. 

TIPPLE, Jonn. Andrew  Carnegie/ Henry 
George: The Problems of Progress. Men and 
Issues in American History. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Howard Allen. [1960.] Pp. 119. 

TuwrN, MELVIN M. with Arnor S. FELD- 
MAN. Social Class and Social Change 1n Puerto 
Rico. Social Science Research Center Study, 
College of Social Sciences, University of 
Puerto Rico. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. xxvi, 549. $10.00. 

Ver STEEG, CLARENCE L. The American 
People: Their History. Evanston, Ill: Row, 
Peterson. 1961. Pp. 816. Textbook. 

Wooprorp, Frank B. Father Abraham’s 
Children: Michigan Episodes in the Civil War. 
Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 
1961. Pp. xiv, 305. $6.50. 

WoopwARD, C. Vann. The Age of Reinter- 
pretation. Service Center for Teachers of His- 
tory Publication No. 35. Washington, D. C.: 
Service Center, American Historical Associa- 
tion. 1961. Pp. 22. 50 cents (in lots of 10 or 
more 25 cents each). 

WRIGHT, ALBERT Hazen. Pre-Cornell and 
Early Cornell. Vol. VIII, Cornell’s Three Pre- 
cursors. No. 1, New York Central College; 
Vol. IX, The Background of Andrew D. 
White, First President of Cornell University: 
His Ancestry. Studies in History, Nos. 23 and 
24. Ithaca, N. Y.: New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. 1960. Pp. 104; 
137. 

YanNzs, THomas D. A History of Oregon 
Methodism. Ed. by Harvey E. Tose. [Nash- 
ville, Tenn.:] Parthenon Press for the Oregon 
Methodist Conference Historical Society. 
[1961.] Pp. 352. 


Latin America 
Karl M. Schmitt 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Pıerr£ CHauNv. Une histoire hispano- 
américaniste pilote: En marge de l'oeuvre de 
l'École de Berkeley. Rev. hist., Oct.-Dec. 1960. 

Joun SrzRLING Harris. Elements of Tran- 
scendentalism in Latin America. Rev. de hist. 
de las ideas (Quito), Oct. 1960. 


RaFraEL HeLıoporo VALLE. Influencias ide- 
ológicas en Centro América. Ibid. 

J. LLoyp MzcnaM. Democracy and Dictator- 
ship in Latin America. Southwestern Soc. Sci. 
Quar., Dec. 1960. 

ALFRED TiscHENDORF. The Assassination of 
Chief Executives in Latin America. South 


e Atlantic Quar., Winter 1961. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


ABELARDO VILLEGAS. Esquema para la elab- 
oración de una idea de la historia y de una 
historia de las ideas en América. Rev. de hist. 
de las ideas (Quito), Oct. 1960. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Mario C. Betcrano. La España ilustrada en 
la formación doctrinaria de Manuel Belgrano. 
Anuario del Inst. de Investigaciones Históricas 
(Rosario), no. 4, 1960. 

Pepro Borges. Un reformador de Indias y 
de la Orden franciscana bajo Felipe II: Alonso 
Maldonado de Buendía O.F.M. Arch. ibero- 
americano, July-Sept. 1960. 

Pierre CHaUNU. Notes péruviennes (xvi, 
xvu*, xvin? siècles): Aristote et le Potosi. Rev. 
hist., July-Sept. 1960. 

Jost Carros CHIARAMONTE. Primeros pasos 
de la ilustración Argentina. Anuario del Inst. 
a Históricas (Rosario), no. 4, 
1960. i 

STEPHEN CrissoLd. The Search for the 
Seven Cities, History Today, Sept. 1960. 

José A. Craviorro. Sobre el origen del 
ideario independentista de Viscardo y de 
Godoy. Anuario del Inst. de Investigaciones 
Históricas (Rosario), no. 4, 1960. 

Exfas Díaz Morano. Belgrano y la idea 
revolucionaria. Ibid. 

Gui.LERMO ForLonc. !Godoy o Miranda? 
Los precursores de la libertad. Estud. (Buenos 
Aires), Aug. 1960. 

Francisco Guerra. Weights and Measures 
in Pre-Columbian America. Jour. Hist. Medi- 
cine, Oct. 1960. 

Aba Larroca CALLEA. Causa incoada a don 
Antonio del Texo. Anuario del Inst. de In- 
vestigaciones Histéricas (Rosario), no. 4, 1960. 

BoLesLao Lewin. La "conspiración de los 
franceses" en Buenos Aires (1795). Ibid. 

ALEJANDRO LrescHUTZ. La "Comunidad" y 
el problema indígena en Chile” América In- 
digena (México, D.F.), July 1960. 

Luis Marifias Orero. Don Narciso Mallol, 
último alcalde español de Tegucigalpa. Cuad. 
Hispanoamer., Aug.-Sept. 1960. 

José Luis MoLmarı and Horacio H. Her- 
NÁNDEZ. Los estudios médicos en el virreinato 
del Río de la Plata hacia la época de la Revo- 
lución de Mayo. Anuario del Inst. de Investi- 
gaciones Históricas (Rosario), no. 4, 1960. 

Faeperıck B. Pree. Aspects of Cabildo Eco- 
nomic Regulations in Spanish America under 
aes Hapsburgs. Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Spring 
1960. 

Marcos Ramirez Aves. Ensayo sobre el 
movimiento sanjuanista. Rev. de la Univ. de 
Yucatán (Mérida), May-June 1960. 

LapısLas Rertzer. Some Observations on 
Castilian Commerce and Finance in the Six- 
teenth Century. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1960. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Ernest J. Buxnus. Salazar's Report to the 
Third Mexican Council. Americas, July 1960. 

Documentos fundamentales relativos al 19 
de abril. Revisa de la Soc. bolivariama de 
Venezuela (Caracas), Apr. 1960. 

Itinerario del Teniente Coronel don Hugo 
O'Conor, de la ciudad de México a la villa 
de Chihuahua, afío de 1771. Bol. arch. gem. 
de la nación (México, D.F.), Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

La organización de los gremios en el vir- 
reynato—Las ordenanzas del gremio de peta- 
teros. Rev. del Arch. Nac. del Peru (Lima), 
July-Dec. 1959. 

La primera crónica de los sucesos de mayo 
de 1810. Estud. (Buenos Aires), May 1960. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Luts VırrLoro. La cultura mexicana de 1910 
a 1960. Hist. mex., Oct-Dec. 1960. 

s BazawT. Tres revoluciones mexicanas. 
Ibid. 

Jorcz FERNANDO Irurnparria. Limantour 
y la caída de Porfirio Díaz. Ibid. 

Huaro Menına. Emilio Rabasa y la Consti- 
tución de 1917. Ibid. 

Norman Tuomas e? al. [Special edition en- 
titled “Homenaje a la Revolución Mexicana."] 
Combate (San José), Nov. 1960. 

Davin H. SHerron. Mexico's Economic 
Growth: Success of Diversified Development. 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1960. 

Jost Lórzz PorrıLLa v Weser. José Refu- 
gio Velasco, soldado. Mem. de la acad. mex. 
de la hist., July-Sept. 1960. 

CArLos Pfrez-MAarvonano. Monterrey du- 
rante el primer movimiento en pro de la 
independencia. Ibid. 

Jorse Gunrfa Lacrom. El insurgente José 
María González de Hermosillo. Ibid. 

VALENTÍN López GonziLez. La guerra de 
independencia en el estado de Morelos. Ibid. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Epuarpo ÁczvEgpo Dfaz. Argentina quiere 
ser: A propósito del plan de Mariano Moreno. 
Anuario del Inst. de Investigaciones Históricas 
(Rosario), no. 4, 1960. 

APOLONIO ALDERETE. El sistema republicano 
en el pensamiento de Moreno. Ibid. 

Brarriz Boscu. Urquiza y el pensamiento 
de Mayo. Universidad (Santa Fé), Apr.-June 
1960. 

MiourL A. CArpenaAs. Exhortación del P. 
Zavaleta el 30 de mayo de 1810. Estud. 
(Buenos Aires), July 1960. 

ORLANDO CannaCHpo, El régimen de castas, 


„el trabajo y la Revolución de Mayo. Anuario 
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del Inst. de Investigaciones Históricas (Ro- 
sario), no. 4, 1960. 

Estavio Lerrko pg CamvaLHo. Contribucio 
de Brasil na paz do Chaco. Anhembi (Sao 
Paulo), July 1960. 

GannrgL Cevarıos Garcfa. Las ideas liber- 
ales en cl Ecuador: Breve esquema para su 
historia. Rev. de hist. de las ideas (Quito), 
Oct. 1960. 

Roperro ETCHEPAREBORDA. Estampas de 
re Universidad (Santa Fé), Apr.-June 
1960. 

Id. Felipe Contucci y el Carlotismo (1808- 
1810). Anuario del Inst. de Investigaciones 
Histéricas (Rosario), no. 4, 1960. 

Aucusro FxaNÁNDEZ Díaz. El supuesto plan 
de Mariano Moreno. Ibid. 

ENRIQUE DE GANDIA. La acción política de 
las primeras sociedades secretas argentinas. An. 
de la Soc. de Geog. e Hist, (Guatemala), Jan.— 
Dec. 1958. 

Fravio A. Garcia. Del fermentario demo- 
crático artiguista. Anuario del Inst. de Investi- 
gaciones Históricas (Rosario), no. 4, 1960. 

Erpa R, GoNzÁLnzz. El paso de Manuel Bel- 
grano por Santa Fé. Ibid. 

Jame JARAMILLO. En torno a las ideas en 
Colombia: Del positivismo a la neoescolástica. 
Rev. de hist. de las ideas (Quito), Oct. 1960. 

ADOLFO Prrato. El impacto de Mayo en la 
literatura autobiográfica. Anuario del Inst. de 
Investigaciones Históricas (Rosario), no. 4, 
1960. 

Panto A. RaMELLA. Panorama constitu- 
cional argentino. Rev. estud. polit. (Madrid), 
Nov.-Dec. 1958, Jan.-Feb. 1959. 

Rusma pa Fraca Rocfmio. Uma história 
para leigos c técnicos. Anhembi (Sáo Paulo), 
July 1960. : 

Francisco L. Romay. La policía de Buenos 
Aires antes y despues de la Revolución de 
Mayo. Anuario del Inst. de Investigaciones 
Histöricas (Rosario), no. 4, 1960. 

Ira Rosenswame. The Jewish Population 
of Argentina: Census and Estimate, 1887- 
1947. Jewish Soc. Stud., Oct. 1960. 

Ratt Siva Castro. Ideario americanista 


Other Recent Publications 


de don Juan Egafia. Rev. de hist. de las ideas 
(Quito), Oct. 1960. 

Id. introducción a la historia literaria de 
Chile. Finis Terrae (Santiago de Chile), 1st 
quar., 1960. 

Arturo Usar Prerri. El despertar posi- 
tivista. Rev. de hist. de las ideas (Quito), Oct. 
1960. 

Jožo Epuarpo R. ViLLA-LÓnos. A luta pela 
escola publica e seu significado histórico. 
Anhembi (S30 Paulo), Aug. 1960. 


ARCHIVE GUIDES AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


ManrETTA DaANIRLs. The Promotion of Li- 
braries in the Americas: A Five-Year Report 
of Activities of the Organization of American 
States. Lib. Quar., July 1960. 

Luis GoNzÁLEz v GoNzÁíLzz. Nueve aven- 
turas de la bibliografía mexicana. Hist. mex., 
July-Sept. 1960. 

Pxpno Grases. Contribución a la bibliografía 
del 19 de abril de 1810. Rev. de la Soc. boliv- 
ariana de Venezuela, Apr. 1960. 

WiLLıam J. GmirziTH. The Historiography 
of Central America Since 1830. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., Nov. 1960. 

E. Apamson HozxszgL. William Robertson: 
An 18th Century Anthropologist-Historian. 
Am. Anthropologist, Aug. 1960. 

Jace D. L. Hormes. A Selected Bibliography 
on José Clemente Orozco. Inter-Am. Rev. of 
Bibliog., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Currron B. Krorser. Rosas and the Revi- 
sion of Argentine History, 1880-1955. Ibid. 


BOOKS 


Actas Captinlares. Bks. 45 and 46, 1809- 
1813. Cérdoba, Argentina: Archivo Municipal 
de Córdoba. 1960. Pp. xviii, 630. 

Apa, Vicror. Las ideas sociales contempo- 
rdneas en México. Colección Tierra Firme: 
Historia de las ideas contemporáneas, No. 7. 
México, D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 
1960. Pp. 473. 

Memoria del Il Congreso Inter-Americano, 
Maracay, Abril 22 al 26 de 1960. Asociación 
Interamericana Pro-Democracia y Libertad. 
[Caracas:] the Asociacién. [1960.] Pp. 349. 


e Historical News + «+ + 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The 1961 meeting of the American Historical Association will be held at the 
Shoreham and Sheraton-Park Hotels, Washington, D. C., December 28-30. John 
Alden of Duke University is Program Chairman, and David Brandenburg of 
American University is Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. 


The study on graduate education in history of the Association’s Committee on 
Graduate Education, “The Education of Historians in America,” will be published 
by McGraw-Hill in late October or early November. 


A small brochure, History as a Career, has been published by the Association. 
It is addressed to undergraduates choosing a profession, and copies are available 
at AHA headquarters, 400 A Street, S.E., Washington 3, D. C. 


The new (1961) List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at 
Colleges and Universities in the United States will appear in the fall. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received the personal papers of Philip C. Jessup, 
diplomat, educator, jurist, and now member of the International Court of Justice, 
dating from 1920 to 1956. Outstanding for a study of international law and di- 
plomacy, the collection consists of some 53,000 manuscripts that reflect Jessup’s 
career as a faculty member at Columbia University and his contributions to the 
work of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Naval School of Military Govern- 
ment and Administration, UNRRA, and the United Nations. Special permission 
to use the Jessup papers should be requested through the chief of the Manuscript 
Division of the Library. 

Additions to the manuscript collection of the Naval Historical Foundation 
include about four thousand papers of Rear Admiral John L. Callan (1886-1958), 
who trained and organized navy air personnel stationed in France, England, and 
Italy during World War I; and a supplement of approximately five thousand 
pieces to the papers of Captain Washington Irving Chambers (1856-1934), which 
is composed largely of correspondence between 1911 and 1914, while Chambers, 
under the Bureau of Navigation, was in charge of the development of aviation. 

Approximately 25,000 of Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.’s papers have been received 
from his children and added to a small first installment of Roosevelt papers re- 
ported by the Library two years ago. These manuscripts comprise material that: 
touches on many phases of General Roosevelt's diversified career: his military serv- 
ice, political activities, field museum expeditions to Asia, and service as governor of 
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Puefto Rico (1929-1932) and governor-general of the Philippines (1932-1933). 
The group also includes some of Mrs. Roosevelt's papers. 

The Library has been successful in acquiring, by exchange, microfilm copies 
of documents relating to the scientific expeditions of Vitus Bering (1681-1741), 
from original manuscripts among the marine and navy records in Leningrad. The 
nine reels (about eighteen hundred frames) reproduce a few documents concern- 
ing the first expedition to the Sea of Kamchatka, but most of the material centers 
on the second expedition, 1723-1741. This includes manuscripts about Bering's 
arrival at Okhotsk; the laying of the keels and the launching of the packet boats 
St. Peter and St. Paul; reports by Bering and Chirikov to the Admiralty; and logs 
kept by participants in the expedition. Purchases from the James B. Wilbur Fund, 
for the acquisition of reproductions of manuscripts relating to American history 
in European repositories, include microfilm copies of forty-six additional volumes 
of Audit Office records relating to claims filed by American Loyalists; forty-seven 
additional volumes of Colonial Office records pertaining to the colony of Georgia; 
sixteen volumes of Foreign Office records containing notes exchanged from 1861 to 
1868 by Lord John Russell, British Foreign Secretary, and Charles Francis Adams, 
American minister; and sixty-four volumes of material relating to the slave trade, 
also in files of the Foreign Office. 


The National Archives has obtained early records of the District of Columbia, 
dating from.1800 until the creation of the present commission form of govern- 
ment in 1878. These are the first records of the District to be received, and they 
consist largely of assessment records and certain fiscal records of the city of George- 
town, Washington City, the District or Territory of Columbia, and Washington 
Coünty. Other accessions include the records of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission (1957-1960) and records of the Rural Electrification Administration 
(1935-1954), documenting much of the early development and recent expansion of 
the government's part in financing and constructing rural electric and telephone 
systems. 

Sound recordings received are Voice of America programs entitled “Horizons 
in Science,” March 1960-March 1961; network broadcasts of the series “Eyewitness 
to History," reviewing outstanding events of 1960, and of the series “The National 
Purpose,” 1960, giving the views of several prominent persons; and broadcasts of 
the Democratic and Republican Conventions, July 1960, of President Eisenhower's 
speeches, May ı960-January 1961, of President Kennedy’s speeches, January- 
March 1961, and of the 1961 presidential inauguration. 

The National Archives has issued a 1961 edition of its List of Microfilm Publi- 
cations, listing 12,626 rolls and preliminary inventory no. 133, Records of the 
Bureau of Ships. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed by the National Archives 
are Records of the Department of State Relating to Political Relations between 
China and Other States, 1910-1929 (thirty-six rolls); between the United States 
and India, 1910-1929 (one roll); between India and Other States, 1910-1929 (one 
roll); between Russia and the Soviet Union and Other States, 1910—1929 (twenty 
rolls); and Relating to Internal Affairs of India, 1910-1929 (twenty-six rolls). 
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Microfilm publications of the Certificates of Ratification of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, Including Related Correspondence and Rejections of Proposed 
Amendments, 1787-1792 (one roll); the Enrolled Original Acts and Resolutions 
of the Congress of the United States, 1789-1823 (seventeen rolls); State Depart- 
ment Territorial Papers, Arizona, 1864-1872; a Supplemental Index to Passenger 
Lists of Vessels Arriving at Atlantic and Gulf Coast Ports (excluding New York), 
1820-1874 (188 rolls); and Compiled Service Records of Confederate Soldiers 
Who Served in Organizations from the States of Kentucky (136 rolls), Maryland 
(twenty-two rolls), and Missouri (193 rolls) were also completed. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has been given the papers of the late Lowell 
Mellett for the years 1939-1944, when Mellett was director of the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports and administrative assistant to the President. The papers, com- 
prising about 22,000 pages of correspondence, are open for research use. 

Recent additions to the manuscript collections of the Harry S. Truman Library 
include papers of Nathaniel P. Davis relating to his diplomatic service in the Phil- 
ippines, Costa Rica, and Hungary and a diary kept while he was interned in Ma- 
nila during World War II, and the papers of Edwin A. Locke, Jr., relating to his 
service as special assistant to the President and special representative in China and 
the Near East. These records will be available to researchers as soon as they have 
been processed by the library staff. Microfilm copies of the papers of John Tyler, 
Franklin Pierce, and Andrew Johnson have been received from the Library of 
Congress. The fourth annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Harry S. 
Truman Library Institute for National and International Affairs was held on 
April 15. Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States, announced that the 
library would shortly undertake an oral history program covering the Truman 
period, financed partly from the museum income account of the library and 
partly from private donations. The Board renewed the authorization for grants- 
in-aid to scholars up to one thousand dollars for each grant and up to a gross 
amount of ten thousand dollars in a year. | 

The eighth and final Eisenhower volume of the Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States, covering the year 1960, has been published. The first volume 
for the Truman administration, scheduled for publication in October, will cover 
the period April r2 through December 31, 1945. Transcripts of presidential news 
conferences for the Truman administration will appear publicly for the first time 
along with papers that have previously been made public, such as messages to 
Congress, formal addresses and informal remarks, messages to heads of state, and 
other letters and statements by the President. 


The papers of Senator George Frisbie Hoar (1826-1904) were recently ac- 
quired by the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


In addition to those Americans listed as having given Reports and Communi- 
cations at the Eleventh International Congress of Historical Sciences in Stockholm, 
N. Chubaty presented a paper on "Kievan Rus' and Formation of 'Three East Slav 
Nations." 


II9O Historical News 


The First International Conference of Southeast Asian Historians was held at 
the University of Malaya, January 16-21, 1961. The Second Conference will be 
held in three years. 


The Pakistan History Society met in Karachi from March 30 to April 1. Pa- 
pers centered on the theme of Moslem culture in the subcontinent, and in addi- 
tion some were devoted to Moslem-European relations and Moslem history in the 
Near East. Among the American scholars attending were George L. Montagno, 
Wallace Thompson, John Cassidy, Dwight Ryerson, and William A. Bultmann 
(who represented the American Historical Association). Next year the Society 
will hold an international conference devoted to another broad topic. 


The University of Chile, Santiago, is establishing a Center of Graduate Studies 
on American History that will afford methodological training in historical research 
and in the techniques and processes of related social sciences. To help finance 
the center, the Rockefeller Foundation has made a four-year grant of $75,000 to 
the university. The center will be the first in South America to emphasize com- 
parative studies of all Latin American countries. It is also expected to become a 
focal point for communication among institutions and individuals in Latin 
America concerned with the history of the Americas. 


The Fortieth Congress of the Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiana 
will be held at Turin, Italy, October 21-26, 1961. 


The Tenth International Congress of the History of Science will be held at 
Cornell University, August 26-31, 1962, and at the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, August 31-September 2, 1962. Papers are re- 
quested on the following subjects: general problems in the history of science, in- 
cluding methods, philosophy, and historiography of science; history of technology 
and applied science; science in antiquity; science in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance; mathematics and the exact sciences after 1600 (mathematics, physics, 
astronomy, chemistry [including pharmacy]); biological and earth sciences after 
1600 (natural history and biology [including medical biology], geography, ex- 
ploration, geology, and oceanography); sciences of man (psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, linguistics). Further information can be obtained from the secre- 
tary, Tenth International Congress of the History of Science, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


The Sixth International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences will 
convene in Rome, August 29-September 3, 1962. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted the University of Wis- 
consin $215,000 for research and training in comparative history. 


In May 1960 the American Council of Learned Societies received a grant from 
the Council of Library Resources, Inc, to support an inquiry into the bases for 
planning scholarly photocopying projects. Specifically, the study will review perti- 
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nent activities of the past three decades, attempt an assessment of the planning for 
and results from selected large-scale projects, seek to establish criteria for selection 
and priority in acquisition of unpublished resources for scholarly research, and try 
to evolve a basic want list, by category, of significant source materials of general 
and recurring usefulness to American scholars. The final product will be a report 
synthesizing all aspects of the investigation, together with suggestions for im- 
plementation of the ideas advanced. Inquiries should be addressed to the director 
of the project, Lester K. Born of the Library of Congress. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association received a grant of five thousand 
dollars from the Ford Motor Company Fund to aid publication on the history of 
transportation in America. The grant provides for a prize of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars for the best book-length manuscript on this subject. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has made the following granats: 
Grants for African Studies—Margaret Bates and Robert Collins. Grants for Re- 
search on Contemporary China—]oseph Kitagawa and Y. C. Wang. Grants for 
Latin American Studies—Charles Arnade, Robert Potash, Robert Quirk, and 
Alfred Tischendorf. Grants for Slavic and East European Studies—John Curtiss, 
Thomas Hammond, David Joravsky, Herbert Kaplan, George Lensen, Roderick 
McGrew, Hans Rogger, Ivan Rudnytsky, and Peter Sugar. 

Through a grant from the Ford Foundation the Council has made awards to 
scholars engaged in research in Asian studies: Donald Lach, Robert Sakai, Burton 
Stein, Arthur Tiedemann, and Stanley Wolpert. 


Among historians receiving Guggenheim fellowships for 1960-1961 are: Harry 
Benda, Arthur Bestor, David Bien, Sidney Burrell, Eric Cochrane, Jr., Alexander 
Dallin, Margaret Davies, Edward Dowey, Jr., Francis Dvornik, Paul Glad, Alfred 
Gollin, Hugh Hawkins, David Herlihy, William Hesseltine, William Hogan, 
Hajo Holborn, Charles Issawi, Anne Kilmer, Jere King, Stephen Kurtz, Andrew 
Lossky, Thomas Mahoney, Martin Malia, Norman Martin, Richard Morris, 
Franklin Pegues, Leo Solt, and Richard Sullivan. 


The following have received Social Science Research Council grants: Faculty 
Research Fellowships—Sigmund Diamond, William Dunham, Jr., Charles Fair- 
man, Gabriel Jackson, William Jenks, J. Russell Major, Richard Sullivan, Hayden 
V. White, and Perez Zagorin. Grants-in-Aid—Loren Baritz, David Bien, Margaret 
Davies, C. Warren Hollister, Emmet Larkin, Richard Lowitt, George L. Masse, 
and Bertie Wilkinson. Grants for Research on National Security Policy—Irving 
Holley, Jr. Grants for African Studies—Margaret Bates, Robert Collins, and John 
Due. Grants for Research on Contemporary China—Joseph Kitagawa. Grants for 
Latin American Studies—Charles Arnade, Robert Potash, Robert Quirk, and 
Alfred Tischendorf. Grants for Slavic and East European Studies—Thomas 
Hammond, David Joravsky, George Lensen, Roderick McGrew, Hans Rogger, 
and Ivan Rudnytsky. 


Among seventy-six public high school teachers awarded John Hay Fellowships 
are: Gerald Barthel, Wallace Bearse, John Brennan, Mary Chalfant, Mary 
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Comegys, Roger Danielson, Paul DeKock, Pearl Drews, Carolyn Fink, Charles 
Hayes, Jr, A. Elgin Heinz, George Juric, Otto Kohler, Jr, Leonard Lang, 
Edward Larson, Teresa Leene, Bernard Marlin, D. Stanley Moore, Betty Nassif, 
Oliver Oesch, Timothy Tomlinson, Dora Venit, and Leonard Visser. 


In order to further their research and writing projects in local history, the 
..Ámerican Association for State and Local History presented awards to the follow- 
ing historians: James Bonner, Richard Dillon, Charles Glaab, Milton Flower, 
Erling Jorstad, Frenise Logan, Myron Luke, William Mallalieu, William Mulder, 
Margaret Ormsby, Otis Rice, and Louis Tucker. 


The Woodrow Wilson National Foundation has named 1,333 students (the 
largest number ever selected) from 381 colleges and universities in the United 
States and Canada as Woodrow Wilson fellows for 1961-1962. 


Hans Baron of the Newberry Library has received a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant. 


The Bancroft Prizes for 1961 were awarded to Arthur S. Link for his Wilson: — 
The Struggle for Neutrality, 1914-1915, and to Merrill D. Peterson for The 
Jefferson Image in the American Mind. 


Herbert Feis won the Pulitzer Prize for history with his Between War and 
Peace: The Potsdam Conference, and David Donald received the same award for . 
biography for his Charles Sumner and the Coming of the Civil War. 


The Conference on British Studies has made its first award of three hundred 
dollars to Philip Poirier for his The Advent of the British Labour Party. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture has announced two 
manuscript awards of one thousand dollars each. The Institute Manuscript Award 
is offered in odd-numbered years. It assures publication for the best unpublished 
work in any phase of American history dealing with the period ca. 1760-ca. 1815. 
The Jamestown Foundation Award, offered in even-numbered years, assures 
publication for the best unpublished work in any phase of American history 
dealing with the period from discovery to ca. 1760. Further information can be 
secured from the Editor of Publications, Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Recipients of scholarships and fellowships from exempt organizations, who 
are not candidates for degrees, may exclude from taxable income amounts re- 
ceived equal to three hundred dollars times the number of months during which 
payments were received, up to a lifetime total of thirty-six months. Revenue 
Ruling 60-378, issued in the December 19, 1960, Internal Revenue Bulletin, con- 
firms that sums over three hundred dollars per month will be taxable income to 
such grantees. No tax under the Self-Employment Contributions Act, however, 
need be paid, "the terms ‘fellowship grant’ and ‘trade business’ [being] incon- 
sistent and mutually exclusive." Nor are such grantees liable for payments un- 
der the Federal Insurance Contributiofis [Social Security] Act, the Federal Un- 
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employment Tax Act, or the provisions as to wage withholdings; the ruling de- 
clares that these "grants are not ‘wages.’ ” 


PUBLICATIONS 


The doctoral dissertation of Jerry A. O'Callaghan, The Disposition of the 
Public Domain in Oregon (Stanford, 1951) has been published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office as a Memorandum of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, United States Senate, 86th Congress, 2d session. This may be the first 
time that a history dissertation has been published as a committee print. 


Compilation of the “Guide to Photocopied Historical Materials in the United 
States and Canada,” according to Dr. Richard Hale, has revealed that important 
historical materials are often improperly identified when they are microfilmed or 
otherwise photocopied. He urges historians, whenever they are connected with 
any program of microfilming or of other forms of photoreproduction, to arrange 
for proper scholarly identification. It is easy to make such identification an integral 
part of the microfilm or other photocopy at the time of photoreproduction; failure 
to do this reduces the scholarly value of photocopied materials. 


The first two issues of History and Theory have been published. This new 
journal contains essays and reviews concerning theories and methods of history 
and historiography. Appearing irregularly in Beihefte which later form a volume, 
it is published by Mouton & Co. at The Hague and edited by George H. Nadel 
of Harvard University. 


The Journal of British Studies is being established by Trinity College. Willson 
H. Coates of the University of Rochester is the editor and George B. Cooper of 
Trinity College, the managing editor. The Journal will appear twice yearly; the 
regular subscription rate is four dollars. 


The journal, Labor History, plans to publish a special report on the research 
being done in labor history, Those doing research in the field should get in touch 
with Professor Albert A. Blum, Labor and Industrial Relations Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


The Institute for Balkan Studies of Thessaloniké, Greece, announces the pub- 
lication of a new journal, Balkan Studies, which will be devoted to the historical, 
literary, political, economic, and social development of the Balkan peoples from 
ancient times to the present, with special emphasis on the period since the Otto- 
man conquest. Information concerning the journal may be obtained from Professor 
George G. Arnakis, University of Texas. 


OTHER HISTORICAL NEWS 
Approximately 125 persons attended the fourth annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference of Collegiate Teachers of History, March 24-25, at the 
University of Omaha. Bell Wiley, Franklin H. Littell, and Philip S. Brooks were 
speakers. The next meeting will be March 23-24, 1962. 
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The spring meeting of the Conference on British Studies was held April 8 at 
New York University. Leonard Thompson, formerly of the University of Cape 
Town and now at the Commonwealth Studies Center, Duke University, spoke 
on “British Views of South African Unification: Reflections on a Delusion.” 


Over 130 persons attended the seventh conference of the Society for French 
Historical Studies at Princeton University, April 14-15. The President, Robert R. 
Palmer, the Vice-President, Jean Joughin, and Richard D. Challener headed the 
committees which prepared the program and provided for local arrangements. 
Officers for the coming year are: President, Stanley Idzerda, Michigan State 
University; Vice-President, George T. Matthews, Michigan State University 
(Oakland). The next conference will be held in April at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association met in Detroit, April 20-22. 
Over eight hundred historians attended, and the following officers were elected 
for 1961-1962: President, Paul W. Gates, Cornell University; Vice-President, Ray 
A. Billington, Northwestern University; Secretary-Treasurer, W. D. Aeschbacher, 
Nebraska State Historical Society. The Association’s 1962 meeting will be held 
in Milwaukee. | 


PERSONAL 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


American University: Carl Anthon of the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina appointed professor and named chairman of the department, 
replacing Ernst Posner who is retiring. Arlington State College (Texas): Clar- 
ence P. Denman promoted to professor, Robert D. Boyle and Sam B. Hamlett, 
to assistant professor. Carnegie Institute of Technology: Jacob Ernest Cooke 
appointed professor and named head of the department. City College of New 
York: Joseph A. Boromé promoted to associate professor; Sydney Eisen appointed 
assistant professor, Alfred A. Cave, Henry D. Reck, Frederic C. Jaher, and Irwin 
H. Yellowitz, instructor; Milton Offutt, Helene Wieruszowski, and J. Alexis 
Fenton retired. Clark University: Gerald N. Grob promoted to associate professor. 
Colorado College: Bentley B. Gilbert on leave during 1961-62. Columbia Uni- 
versity: Frank N. Elliott of Michigan State University named associate dean of 
the School of General Studies; Henry Steele Commager and Eric F. Goldman 
appointed visiting professor for the year 1961-62; Richard B. Morris and William 
E. Leuchtenburg on leave for that year. University of Delaware: Donald A. Limoli 
appointed assistant professor, Reed Geiger, instructor. Eastern Illinois University: 
Edward F. Cox and Leonard C. Wood appointed assistant professor. Elon College 
(North Carolina): H. H. Cunningham named William S. Long Professor of 
History and chairman of the department of social studies. Fairleigh Dickinson 


l'The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and extended leaves of 
absence. It does not print news of summer session or completed temporary appointments, leaves 
of absence of less than a year, or honorary degrees and citations. 
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University: Heinz F. Mackensen promoted to associate professor. Kansas State 
University: William T. Doherty, jr., appointed professor, George Hilton Jones 
and Joseph Milton Gallanar, assistant professor; James C. Carey on leave for the 
year 1961-62. 

Longwood College: Alexander V. Berkis appointed associate professor. Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology: Thomas H. D. Mahoney promoted to professor, 
Bruce Mazlish, associate professor. Miami University (Ohio): Charles R. Wilson 
of Colgate University named provost. University of Michigan: F. Clever Bald and 
Gerald S. Brown promoted to professor, William S. Hanna, to assistant professor; 
Norton Herschell Mezvinsky, Zdenek Voclav David, and Robert Lehman Reigle 
appointed instructor; Andrei Lobanov-Rostovsky and Preston W. Slosson retired, 
the latter after forty years of teaching in the department. Mills College: Charles 
E. Larsen promoted to associate professor and named chairman of the division of 
social sciences. Muhlenberg College: Katherine S. Van Eerde of the University of 
Rhode Island appointed associate professor. New England Board of Higher Edu- 
cation: Martin Lichterman of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology named 
executive secretary. University of North Carolina: Cecil Johnson appointed to the 
staff; John K. Nelson on leave. Ohio University: Carl G. Gustavson succeeded 
John F. Cady as chairman of the department. University of Oregon: J. F. Gilliam 
of the State University of Iowa appointed professor. Pennsylvania. Historical and 
Museum Commission: Frank B. Evans appointed state archivist to replace Henry 
H. Eddy, who retired after thirteen years in the position. Pratt Institute: Richard 
H. Heindel of Wagner College named president. Queens College: Courtney R. 
Hall promoted to professor, Salvatore Saladino, to assistant professor. 

Rice University: William W. Abbot appointed associate professor and associate 
editor of the Journal of Southern History. Roosevelt University: David B. Miller, 
Joel T. Rosenthal, and Don S. Kirschner appointed assistant professor. Russell 
Sage College: Sherman D. Spector named instructor. Sacramento State College: 
Samuel Ross promoted to associate professor. San Fernando Valley State College: 
Marin Pundeff promoted tg associate professor. Stanford University: Gordon A. 
Craig of Princeton University appointed professor. University of Texas: W. H. 
Callcott of the University of South Carolina and Thomas P. Abernethy of the 
University of Virginia appointed visiting professor for the year 1961-62. Univer- 
sity of Toledo: Arthur R. Steele promoted to associate professor; Andrew J. 
Townsend on leave during 1961-62. Utah State University: Everett L. Cooley 
appointed associate professor; Stanford Cazier appointed to the staff; Joel E. Ricks 
retired as professor emeritus. Wake Forest College: James Edwin Hendricks 
appointed assistant professor. West Virginia Institute of Technology: Otis K. Rice 
promoted to professor, Neil Shaw Penn, to assistant professor. University of 
Western Ontario: Albert V. Tucker promoted to assistant professor; Richard C. 
Overton appointed professor, Allan Wilson, assistant professor, and Thayron A. 
Sandquist, instructor. Wheaton College: Hudson Armerding of Gordon College 
named associate professor. Williams College: John Sawyer of Yale University 
succeeds James P. Baxter III as president. Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina: Richard Bardolph named chairman of the department. 
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RECENT DEATHS 


Demas E. Barnes died September 21, 1960, at the age of sixty-seven. He served 
as assistant to the president of Ohio Northern University (1941-1943) and as 
associate professor of history at the University of Pittsburgh from 1943 until his 
retirement in 1958. 


William H. Best of West Newton, Massachusetts, a life member of the Associ- 
ation, died October 28, 1960. 


Cornelius J. Brosnan, who taught American history at the University of Idaho 
from 1921 until his retirement in 1951, died January 17 at the age of seventy- 
eight. He held a B.A. from the University of Michigan, an M.A. from Harvard 
University, and a Ph.D. degree from the University of California. He was the 
author of Jason Lee, Prophet of the New Oregon. Following his retirement from 
the University of Idaho, he served on the staff of Whitworth College. 


Arthur Pearson Scott, a member of the history department of the University 
of Chicago from 1913 to 1949, died February xo at the age of seventy-seven. His 
wisdom, wit, and scholarship, unmarred by pedantry, attracted many students to his 
classes. Besides originating and teaching a sequence of courses on the expansion 
of Europe, he shared in organizing and offering introductory courses in the 
humanities and on world civilization. Author of An Introduction to the Peace 
Treaties and Criminal Law in Colonial Virginia, he devoted his last years to pre- 
paring a manuscript on the overseas expansion of Europe. 


Walter Louis Dorn, a member of the Council of the Association from 1954 to 
1958, died February 16. He concentrated his research and writing on the history 
of Europe, and especially of Prussia, in the eighteenth century; he published 
many authoritative articles in this field, and his volume Competition for Empire, 
1740-1763, in the Langer series, was widely praised for its able scholarship and its 
lively style. As a teacher of history at Chicago, Wisconsin, Ohio State, and 
Columbia, he persuaded his students that the work of every historian must em- 
body, consciously or unconsciously, that historian's philosophy of history. Dorn's 
course on historiography and the philosophy of history was rewarding to every 
student on his rolls. For most of the decade of the 1940's he was engaged in the 
service of the government. He wrote many influential reports on the political 
questions that America faced in Germany and became a major adviser on German 
affairs to General Lucius D. Clay and to other high American authorities. At the 
time of his death, Dorn had very nearly completed a detailed book on American 
occupation policy in Germany. In mind and spirit—even in his courtly manner 
and his very presence—Walter Dorn was in many ways a man of the eighteenth 
century that he loved, a man of the Enlightenment. 


Faith Thompson, who died April 7, was born in Minneapolis in 1893, and 
except for brief absences she lived there all her life. Her long and distinguished 
career as a teacher and scholar was intimately connected with the department of 
history at the University of Minnesota. She graduated from the university in 1917 
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and received the M.A. in 1919 and the Ph.D. degree in 1923. After a brief term 
of teaching at Wooster College in 1922-1923, she joined the history department 
at Minnesota where she remained an active member until a few weeks before her 
death. Miss Thompson was known throughout the country as one of the ablest 
women historians in America. Her interest lay in English constitutional and legal 
history, with special reference to Magna Carta. Her two volumes, The First Cen- 
tury of Magna Carta: Why It Persisted as a Document and Magna Carta: Its Role 
in the Making of the English Constitution, explained not only how that famous 
document was used in a practical way but also how it was gradually transformed 
into a great symbol of English liberty. These and other studies brought Miss 
Thompson a high scholarly reputation. Students profited not only from her wise 
counsel but also in a material way from the Faith Thompson Scholarships which 
she established and maintained. 


Dorothy Woodward, member of the history department at the University of 
New Mexico from 1935 to 1956, died in April at the age of sixty-five. 


A. Howard Meneely, president of Wheaton College since 1944, died May 12 
at the age of sixty-two. Having received his doctorate from Columbia University in 
1928, he joined the history faculty at Dartmouth College, where he remained until 
1944. His publications include the book, War Department, 1861. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 
To rue Eprror or THE AMERICAN Historicau REVIEW: 


In the interest of justice to a dead scholar, I should like to put straight the 
record which Professor A. R. M. Lower has so remarkably distorted in his review 
of J. Bartlet Brebner’s posthumously published book, Canada: A Modern 2 
(AHR, LXVI [Jan. 1961], 489). 


Lower piously notes that he found it hard to be objective in the case of a 
departed "fellow student amd fellow scholar," and hard to write his disparaging 
review. Evidently he also found it hard to check his facts, for his interpretation 
of Brebner's career plays fast and loose with chronology to make a nationalist 
case. North Atlantic Triangle was published in 1945 and The Explorers of North 
America in 1933, while The Makers of Modern Britain appeared in 1943. Thus 
Brebner’s interests did not shift, as Lower asserts, from Canada to the United 
States and then to Britain. 

The fact is that from his first book, New England's Outpost: Acadia before 
the Conquest of Canada (1927), to the study of industrial Britain during the 
last two hundred years, of which only four chapters were in draft form at his 
death in 1957, Brebner was concerned with different aspects of what he called 
the “North Atlantic Triangle” of Britain, Canada, and the United States. Nothing 
could be more natural in the case of a man who was born in Canada of Loyalist 
stock; who was educated at Toronto, Oxford, and Columbia; and who spent most 
of his professional life teaching English and Canadian history in New York City. 
The seminal concept which was Brebner's great contribution was first outlined 
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in a paper on "Canadian and North American History,” published in the 1931 Re- 
port of the Canadian Historical Association. Out of this paper and the discussion 
which it aroused grew The Relations of Canada and the United States, the great 
series of which he was not only “one of the principal architects," but also the 
chief editorial workman as well. The Explorers (1933) was followed by The 
Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia (1937), which carried on the history of a key 
area of the Triangle from 1760 to 1783, and by Brebner’s editing and completion 
of Marcus Lee Hansen’s The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples 
(1940). The Making of Modern Britatn (1943) was a wartime task, written from 
a sense of urgency about Anglo-American understanding in a major crisis of the 
Triangle, rather than from the mercenary motives that Lower so gratuitously 
imputes to one who cannot reply. 

Canada: A Modern History: was not “an afterthought.” It was written in re- 
sponse to the demand for a one-volume history of Canada written for non- 
Canadians, for a broader view of the making of the Canadian tradition than 
had been achieved by Canadian historians subject to local loyalties and the 
emotional nationalism of the 1940’s and 1i950's. For many readers the book 
breaks fresh ground and offers new insights; it is a stimulating and valuable 
work. Lower is certainly entitled to his unfavorable opinion of the book, but he is 
not entitled to misrepresent grossly the facts of a distinguished career which both 
broadened the base and greatly advanced the frontiers of Canadian historical 
studies. 

University of Rochester Mason WADE 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HisroricaL Review: 


With respect to my mistakes in the chronology of Brebner’s writings, I duti- 
fully eat humble pie, especially as I used The Explorers of North America in my 
own classes shortly after it appeared. I cannot accept, however, the suggestions of 
denigration implied by the use of such tendentious words as “piously,” “distorted,” 
and “mercenary.” My respect for a departed colleague is probably as considerable 
as is that of Wade, and this did not make it easy to review a book which in my 
judgment had to have certain adverse criticisms passed upon it. I abide by those 
criticisms, which I find shared to some degree by Professor Stacey in the Canadian 
Historical Review for March 1961. Nor does it seem to me improper interpretation 
of a scholar's career to suggest that as time passed, he was more and more absorbed 
into the environment in which he found himself—it would have been strange had 
he not been. I see nothing personally offensive in that, and I resent the words 
“misrepresent grossly.” Wade’s letter seems an attempt to attribute to me a 
maliciousness of motive which I do not entertain. 

Queen's University A. R. M. Lower 


Eprtror’s Note 


The Review continues to desire fresh interpretive essays in all fields of history, 
studies which, in bringing to light new facts, offer new insights and sum up recent 
research. At this time the Review partiqularly hopes to receive studies of this kind 
in all periods of American history, beginning with the colonial. 
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